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A  VOYAGE  TO  ABYSSINIA, 

Bj  Father  JEROME  LOBO,  a  Portuguefe  JeTuiu 
FROM  THE  FRENCH** 


THE  PREFACE. 

nrTHE  foUowm^  rekdon  is  lb  curious  and  entertainmg,  and  the  diflertadons  that 
X  accompany  it  fo  Judicious  and  inllru&ivey  that  the  Tranflator  is  confident  his 
attempt  ftands  in  need  of  no  apology,  whatever  cenfures  may  fall  on  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  Portuguefe  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has 
amufed  his  reader  with  no  romandc  abfurdides  or  incredible  fictions,  whatever  he 
relates,  whether  true  6r  not,  is  at  leaft  probable ;  and  he  who  tells  nothing  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  ihould  believe  him  who 
cannot  contradid  him.  ^ 

He  appears  by  his  modeft  and  unaffeded^nanradon  to  have  defcribed  things  as  he 
faw  them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life,  and  to  have  confulted  his  fenfes  not 
his  imaginadon ;  he  meets  with  no  bafiliiks  that  deftroy  with  theur  eyes,  his  crdtodiles 
devour  their  prey  without  tears,  and  his  catarads  fall  from  the  rocK  without  deafen- 
iDg  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  curfed  with  irremediable  barrennefs,  or  blefled 
widi  fpontaneous  fecundity,  no  perpetual  gloom  or  unceafing  funfhine ;  nor  are  the 
nations  here  defcribed  ather  devoid  of  all  fenfe  of  humanity,  or  confummate  in  all 
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private  and  focial  virtues ;  here  are  no  Hottentots  vnthout  religion,  polityj  or  articulate 
language ;  no  Chinefe  perfedkly  polite,  an4  completely  (killed  in  all  fciences :  he  will 
difcover,  what  will  always  be  difcovered  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  enquirer,  that 
wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  conteil 
of  palfion  and  reafon,  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial  in  his  diftributionsy 
but  has  balanced  in  moft  countries  their  particular  inconveniences  by  particular 
favours. 

In  his  account  of  the  miffion,  where  his  veracity  is  mod  to  be  fufpe£ted,  he  neither 
exaggerates  overmuch  the  merits  of  the  Jefuits,  if  we  coniider  the  partial  regard  paid 
by  the  Portuguefe  to  their  countrymen,  by  the  Jefuits  to  their  fociety,  and  by  the 
F^pifts  to  their  church,  nor  aggravates  the  vices  of  the  AbyfGns :  but  if  the  reader 
will  not  be  fatisiied  with  a  Popifh  account  of  a  Popifh  miffion,  he  may  have  recourfe 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Abylfinia,  written  by  Dn  Geddes,  in  which  he  will 
find  the  aflions  and  fufferings  of  the  miifionaries  placed  in  a  different  light,  though 
the  fame  in  which  Mr.  Le  Grand,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  Roman  church,  appears  to 
have  feen  them. 

This  lealned  diflertator,  however  valuable  for  his  induftry  and  erudition,  is  yet 
more  to  be  efleemed  for  having  dared  fo  freely  in  the  midfl:  of  France  to  declare  his 
difapprobation  of  the  Patriarch  Oviedo's  fanguinary  zeal,  who  was  continually  im- 
portuning the  Portuguefe  to  beat  up  their  drums  for  miffionaries,  who  might  preach 
the  gofpel  with  fwords  in  their  hands,  and  propagate  by  defolation  and  flaughter  the 
true  worfliip  of  the  God  of  Peace. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  forbear  reflecting  with  how  little  reafon  thefe  men  profefs  them- 
felves  the  followers  of  Jefus,  who  left  this  great  charaderiftic  to  his  difciples,  that 
they  fliould  be  known  by  loving  one  another,  by  univerfal  and  unbounded  charity 
and  benevolence. 

Let  us  fuppofe  an  inhabitant  of  fome  remote  and  fuperior  region,  yet  unfkllled  in 
the  ways  of  men,  having  read  and  confidered  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  and  the: 
example  of  our  Saviour,  to  come  down  in  fearch  of  the  tru'e  church  :  if  he  would  not 
enquire  after  it  among  the  cruel,  the  infolent,  and  the  oppreflive ;  among  thofe  who 
are  continually  grafping  at  dominion  over  fouls  as  well  as  bodies  ;  among  thofe  wha 
are  employed  in  procuring  to  themfelves  impunity  fpr  the  moft  enormous  villanies, 
and  ftudying  methods  of  deftroying  their  fellow-creatures,  not  for  their  crimes  but  their 
errors  j  if  he  would  not  expeft  to  meet  benevolence,  engage  in  maflacres,  or  to  find 
mercy  in  a  court  of  inquifition,  he  would  not  look  for  the  true  church  in  the  church 
of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  in  one  diifertation  an  example  of  great  moderation,  in  de» 
viating  from  the  temper  of  his  religion,  but  in  the  others,  has  left  proo&  that  learning 
and  honefty  are  often  too  weak  to  oppofe  prejudice.  He  has  made  no  fcruple  of  pre-^ 
£erring  the  teftimony  of  Father  du  Bemat,  to  the  writings  of  all  the  Portuguefe  Jefuits, 
to  whom  he  allows  great  zeal,  but  little  learning,  without  giving  any  other  reafon  than 
that  his  faypurite  was  a  Frenchman.  This  is  writing  only  to  Frenchmen  and  to  Papiils : 
a  Proteflant  wQuId  be  defirous  to  know  why  he  mu(t  imagine  that  Father  du  Bemat 
had  a  cooler  head  or  more  knowledge ;  and  why  one  man  whofe  account  is  fingular^^ 
is  nor  more  likely  to  be  miftaken  than  many  agreeing  in  the  fame  account. 

If  the  Portuguefe  were  biaffed  by  any  particular  views,  another  bias  equally  power- 
ful may  have  deflected  the  Frenchman  from  the  truth,  for  they  evidently  write  with^ 
contrary  defigns :  the  Portuguefe,  to  make  their  miffion  feem  more  neceffary,  en- 
deavoured to  place  in  the  ftongefl;  light  the  differences  between  the  Abyffmian  and 
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Rbman  church,  but  the  great  LudoIfM  laymg  hold  on  the  advantage,  reduced' thefe 
later  writers  to  prove  their  conformitjr* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controverfy  ieems  of  no  great  importance  to  thofe  who  believe 
the  Holy  Scriptures  fufEcient  to  teach  the  way  of  falvation,  but  of  whatever  moment  it 
may  be  thought,  there  are  not  proofs  fufEcient  to  decide  it. 

His  difcourfes  on  indifferent  fubjeds,  will  divert  as  well  as  inftruft,  and  if  either  in 
thefe  or  in  the  relation  of  Father  Lobo,  any  argument  fhall  appear  unconvincing,  or 
defcription  obfcure,  they  are  defe&s  incident  to  all  mankind,  which,  however,  are  not 
too  raflily  to  be  imputed  to  the  authors,  bemg,  fometimes  perhaps,  more  juftly  charge- 
able on  the  tranflaton 

In  this  tranflation  (if  it  may  be  fp  called)  great  liberties  have  been  taken,  which, 
whether  juftifiable  or  not,  (hall  be  fairly  confefled  ;  and  let  the  judicious  part  of  man- 
kitid  pardon  or  condemn  them. 

,  In  the  firft  part  the  greateft  freedom  has  been  ufed,  in  reducing  the  narration  into  a 
narrow  compafs,  fo  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  tranflation  but  an  epitome,  in  which 
whether  every  thing  either  ufeful  or  entertaining  be  comprifed,  the  compiler  is  lealt 
qualified  to  determine. 

In  the  account  of  Abyflinia,  and  the  continuation,  the  authors  have  been  followed 
with  more  exadnefs,  and  as  few  paflages  appeared  either  infignificant  or  tedious,  few 
have  been  either  fhortened  or  omitted. 

The  diflertations  *  are  the  only  part  in  which  an  exzGt  tranflation  has  been  attempted, 
and  even  in  thofe,  ab(tra£ts  are  fometimes  given  inftead  of  literal  quotations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  firft ;  and  fometimes  other  parts  have  been  contraded. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  differtadons 
fecure  the  credit  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  are  entirely  left  out. 

It  is  hoped,  that,  after  this  confefEon,  whoever  fhall  compare  this  attempt  with  the 
original,  if  he  fhall  find  no  proofs  of  fraud  or  partiality,  will  candidly  overlook  any 
£ulure  of  judgment. 


A  VOYAGE  TO  ABYSSINIA. 

CHAPTER  1.  —  The  Author  arrives  after  fome  Difficulties  at  Goa.  Is  chofen  for  the 
MiJJtm  of  JEthiopia.  The  Fate  of  thofe  Jefuits  who  went  by  Zeila.  The  Author 
arrives  at  the  Coajl  of  Melinda. 

I EMBARKED  in  March  162a,  in  the  fame  fleet  with  the  Count  Vidigueira,  on 
whom  the  King  had  conferred  the  viceroyfhip  of  the  Indies,  then  vacant  by  the 
refighation  of  Alfonfo  Noronha,  whofe  unfuccefsrul  voyage  in  the  foregoing  year  had 
been  the  occafion  of  the  lofs  of  Ormust,  which  being  by  the  mifcarriage  of  that  fleet 
deprived  of  the  fuccours  neceffary  for  its  defence,  was  taken  by  the  Perfians  and 
Englifh.  The  beginning  of  this  voyage  was  verjr  profperous :  we  were  neither  an- 
noyed with  the  dileafes  of  the  climate,  nor  diftrefled  with  bad  weather,  till  we  doubled 

♦  He/c  omitted. 

t  Ormns.  An  iiland  of  great  wealth  and  commodtoufaefs  in  the  Perfian  Gnli^  iince  retaken  by  the 
Portugnefe  in  1729* 
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Ae  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  about  fke  end  of  May*  Here  began  our  mid« 
fortunes:  thefe  coafts  are  remarkable  for  the  many  (hipwrecks  the  Portuguefe  have 
foffered.  The  fea  is  for  the  moft  part  rough,  and  the  winds  tempeftuous ;  we  had 
here  our  rigging  fomewhat  damaged  by  a  uorm  of  lightning,  which  when  we  had 
<  repaired,  we  failed  forward  to  Mofambique  where  we  were  to  ftay  fome  time* 
.  When  we  came  near  that  coaft,  and  began  to  rejoice  at  the  profpeft  of  eafe  and 
refrefliment,  we  were,  on  the  fuddefi,  alarmed  with  the  fight  of  a  fquadron  of  fhips, 
of  what  nation  we  could  not  at  firft  diftinguiCh,  but  foon  difcovered  that  they  were  three 
Engliih  and  three  Dutch,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  us.  I  (hall  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  particulars  of  this  fight,  in  which  though  the  EngUfli  commander  raa 
himfelf  a  ground,  we  loft  three  of  our  (hips,  and  with  great  difficulty  efcaped  with  the 
reftinto  the  port  of  Mofambique. 

This  place  was  able  to  afford  us  little  confolatlon  in  our  uneafy  drcumftances ;  the 
arrival  of  our  company  almoft  caufed  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  The  heat  in  the  day  is 
intolerable,  and  the  dews  in  the  night  fo  unwholefome  that  it  is  almoft  certain  death 
to  go  out  with  ones  head  uncovered.  Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  malig- 
nant quality  of  the  air,  than  that  the  ruft  will  immediately  corrode  both  the  iron  and 
brafs,  if  they  are  not  carefully  covered  with  ftraw.  We  ftaid  however  in  this  place 
from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  September,  when  having  provided  our- 
felves  with  other  veflels,  we  fet  out  for  Cochimf,  and  landed  there  after  a  very  hazard- 
ous  and  difficult  paiSage,  made  fo  partly  by  the  currents  and  ftorms  which  feparated  us 
from  each  other,  and  partly  by  continual  sqiprehenfions  of  the  Engliih  and  Dutch, 
who  were  cruifing  for  us  in  the  Indian  feas.  Here  the  viceroy  and  his  company  were 
received  with  fo  much  ceremony,  as  was  rather  troublefome  than  pleafin^  to  us  who 
were  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  paifage ;  and  having  ftaid  here  fome  time,  that 
the  gentlemen  who  atfended  the  viceroy  to  Goa|,  might  fit  out  their  veflels,  we  fet  fail, 
and  after  having  been  detained  fome  time  at  fea,  bv  calms  and  contrary  winds,  and 
fomewhat  harrafled  by  the  Engliih  and  Dutch,  wno  were  now  encreafed  to  eleven 
Ihips  of  war,  arrived  at  Goa,  on  Saturday  the  i6th  of  December,  and  the  viceroy 
made  his  entry  with  great  magnificence. 

I  lived  here  above  a  year,  and  completed  my  ftudies  in  divinity  ;  in  which  time  fome 
letters  were  received  from  the  fathers  in  Ethiopia,  with  an  account  that  Sultan  Segued, 
Emperor  of  Abyffinia,  was  converted  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  many  of  his  fub- 
jeds  had  followed  his  example,  and  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  miffionaries  to  im- 
prove thefe  profperous  beginnings.  Every  body  was  very  defirous  of  feconding  the 
zeal  of  our  father?,  and  of  fending  them  the  affiftance  they  requefted  ;  to  which  we 
were  the  more  encouraged,  becaufe  the  emperor's  letters  informed  our  provincial  that 
we  might  eafily  enter  his  dominions  by  the  way  of  Dancala^,  but  unhappily,  the 
fecretary  wrote'  Zeila  ||  for  Dancala,  which  coft  two  of  our  fathers  their  lives. 

*  Mofambiquey  a  city  of  Zanquebar,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  an  ifland  near  the  continent,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  there  falls  into  the  ^thiopic  fea.  , 

f  A  city  of  Afia  in  the  £a(l  Indieff  in  the  promontory  of  Malabar,  a  bifhoprkk  under  the  ArchbiHiop 
of  Goa»  built  by  ttie  Portuguefe  in  1 503. 

%  Goa,  a  city  of  Ada,  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  in  xhe  peninfuk  on  this  fide  the  Indus,  in  a  fmall 
ifland  totvards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mandova,  on  the  Hiores  of  the  promontory  of  Cunean,  on  the  weft 
(hnre  of  the  Cape  of  Malabar. 

§  Dancala,  a  city  of  Africa  in  the  Upper  JEthiopia,  upon  the  river  Nile,  In  the  trad  of  Nubia,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital. , 

^  11  Zeila,  a  city  in  the  kingdom^  of  Adel,  in  Africa^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea^  upon  the  outlet  of  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  over  againd  Adel. 

We 
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We  Were,  however,  Hotwhhftanding  the  aflurahces  given  us  by  the  emperor,  fuf- 
ficiently  apprifed  of  the  danger^  which  we  were  expofed  to  in  this  expedition,  whether 
we  went  by  fea  or  land.  By  fea,  we  forefaw  the  hazard  we  run  of  falling  into  the 
hands^of  the  Turks,  amongft  whom  we  fhould  lofe,  if  not  our  lives,  at  lead  our 
liberty,  land  be  for  ever  prevented  from  reaching  the  court  of  ^Ethiopia.  Upon  this 
confideration,  our  fuperiors  divided  the  eight  Jefuits  chofen  for  this  mif&on  into  two 
companies.  Four  they  fent  by  fea,  and  four  by  tzad ;  I  was  of  the  latter  number. 
The  four  firft  were  the.more  fortunate,  who  though  they  were  detained  Tome  time  by 
die  Turkifli  bafla,  were  difmifled  at  the  requeft  of  the  emperor,  who  fent  him  a  zeura, 
or  wild-afs,  a  creature  of  large  fize,  and  admirable  beauty. 

As  for  us,  who  wer^  to  go  by  Zeila,  we  had  ftill  greater  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with : 
we  were  entirely  ftrangers  to  the  ways  we  were  to  tiake,  to  the  manners,  and  even  to 
the  names  of  the  nations  through  which  we  were  to  pafs.  Our  chief  defire  was  to 
difcover  fome  new  road  by  which  we  might  avoid  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
Turks.  Among  great  numbers  whom  we  confuhed  on  this  occafion,  we  were 
informed  by  fome  that  we  might  go  through  Melinda  Thefe  men  painted  that 
hideous  wildernefs  in  charming  colours,  told  us  that  we  fhould  find  a  country  watered 
with  navigable  rivers,  and  uihabited  by  a  people  that  would  either  inform  us  of  the 
way,  or  accompany  us  in  it.  Thefe  reports  charmed  us,  becaufe  they  Battered  our 
defires ;  but  our  fuperiors  finding  nothing  m  all  this  talk  that  could  be  depended  on^ 
were  in  fufpenfe,  what  dire£lions  to  give  us,  till  my  companion  and  I  upon  this  reflec- 
tion, that  fince  all  the  ways  were  equally  new  to  us,  we  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
refign  our  felves  to  the  Providence  of  God,  afked  and  obtained  the  permifTion  of  our 
fuperiors  to  attempt  the  road  through  Melinda.  So  of  we  who  went  by  land,  two  took 
the  way  of  Zeila^  and  my  companion  and  I,  that  of  Melinda. 

Thofe  who  were  appointed  for  Zeila  embarked  in  a  velTel  that  was  gomg  to 
Caxumet*  where  they  were  well  received  by  the  King,  and  accommodated  withafhip, 
to  carry  them  to  Zeila,  they  were  there  treated  by  the  check  with  the  fame  civility 
which  they  had  met  with  at  Caxume.  But  the  King  being  informed  of  their  arrival,, 
ordered  them  to  be  conveyed  to  his  court  at  Auxa,  to  which  place  they  were  fcarce 
come,  before  they  were  thrown  by  the  King's  command  into  a  dark  and  difmal  dun- 

feon,  where  there  is  hardly  any  fort  of  cruelty  that  was  not  exercifed  upon  them.  The 
Imperor  of  AbyfBnia  endeavoured  by  large  offers  to  obtain  their  liberty,  but  his  kind 
offices  had  no  other  effedt  than  to  heighten  the  rage  of  the  king  of  Zeila.  This  prince, 
befides  his  ill-will  to  Sultan  Segued,  which  was  kept  up  by  fome  malcontents  among  the 
Abyifin  nobility,  who  provoked  at  the  converfion  of  their  mafler,  were  plotting  a 
revolt ;  entertained  an  inveterate  hatred  againft  the  Portuguefe  for  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  who  had  been  killed  many  years  before,  which  he  fwore  the  blood  of  the 
Jefuits  fhould  repay.  So  after  ihey  had  languifhed  for  fome  time  in  prifon,  their  heads 
were  flruck  off.  A  fate  which  had  been  likewife  our  own,  had  not  God  referved  us  for 
longer  labours ! 

Having  provided  every  thing  neceffary  for  our  journey,  fuch  as  Arabian  habits,  and 
red  caps,  callicoes,  and  other  trifles  to  make  prefents  of  to  the  inhabitants,  and  taking 
leave  of  our  friends,  as  men  going  to  a  fpeedy  death,,  for  we  were  not  infenfible  of  the 

♦  Melinda.  The  Ilatc  of  thia  country  h  now  much  changed;  it  is  a  kingdom  of  Africa  upon  the  coaft  of 
Zanquebar,  divided  by  the  equator,  with  a  city  of  the  fame  name,  fubjc6t  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  have 
(though  the  king  is  a  Mahometan)  churches  for  the  czercife  of  tht:ir  religion. 

f  Caxume,  a  city  of  Africa^  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  TigBcmahon  in  AbyfSaia,  fobjeft  to  the 
King  of  Abyfiiaia. 

•  danger? 
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dangers  we  were  likely  to  encounter,  amongft  horrid  defarts,  impaflable  mountains,  and 
barbarous  nations;  we  left  Goaon  the  26th  day  of  January  in  the  year  1624,  in  a 
Portuguefe  galliot  that  was  ordered  to  fet  us  afliore  at  Pate  *  ,  where  we  landed  without 
any  drafter  in  eleven  days  together,  with  a  young  Abyflin,  whom  we  made  ufe  of  as  our 
Hiterpreter.  While  we  flayed  here,  we  were  given  to  underftand  that  thofe  who  had 
been  pleafed  at  Goa  to  give  us  dire&ions  in  relation  to  our  journey,  had  done  nothing 
but  tell  us  lies.  That  the  people  were  favage,  that  they  had  indeed  began  to  treat  with 
the  Portuguefe,  but  it  was  only  from  fear,  that  otherwifr  they  were  a  ^barous  natbn, 
who  finding  themfelves  too  much  crouded  in  their  own  country,  had  extended  them- 
felves  to  the  fea-lhore,  that  they  ravaged  the  country,  and  laid  every  thing  wafte,  where 
they  came,  that  they  were  man-eaters,  and  were  on  that  account  dreadful  in  all  thofe 
parts.  My  companion  and  I  being  undecdved  by  this  terrible  relation,  thought  it  would 
be  the  higneft  imprudence  to  expofe  ourfelves  both  together  to  a  death  almoft  certain 
and  unprofitable,  and  agreed  that  I  fhould  go  i^dth  our  Abyflin  and  a  Portuguefe  to 
obfarve  the  Country ;  that  if  I  fliould  prove  fo  happy  as  to  efcape  being  killed  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  difcover  a  way,  I  ihould  either  return,  or  fend  back  the  Abyflin  or 
Portuguefe.  Having^fixed  upon  this,  I  hired  a  little  bark  to  Jubo,  a  place  about  forty 
leagues  diflant  from  Pat^,  on  board  which  I  put  fome  provifions,  together  with  my 
facerdotal  veflments,  and^all  that  was  neceflary  for  faying  mafs:  m  this  vefTel.we 
reached  the  coaft,  which  we  found  inhabited  by  feveral  nations :  each  nation  is  fubje£t  to 
its  own  king,  thefe  petty  monarchies  are  fo  numerous,  that  I  counted  at  leafl  ten ;  in  lefs 
than  four  leagues. 

CHAP.  II. — The  Author  lands  :  the  Difficulty  of  his  Journey.    An  Account  of  the 
•    Galles^  and  of  the  Author's  Reception  at  the  King  s  Tent ;  their  manner  of  Swearings 
and  of  letting  Blood.    The  Author  returns  to  the  Indies^  and  finds  the  Patriarch 
of  JEthiopia.  * 

ON  this  coafl  we  landed,  with  an  intention  of  travelling  on  foot  to  Jubo,  a  journey 
of  much  greater  length  and  difficulty  than  we  imagined.  We  durft  not  go  far  from 
pur  bark^  and  therefore  were  obliged  to  a  toilfome  march  along  the  windings  of  th« 
ihore,  fometimes  clambering  up  rocks,  and  fometimes  wading  through  tite  fands,  fo 
that  we  were  every  moment  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  falling  from  the  one,  or  finking  in 
the  other.  Our  lodging  was  either  in  the  rocks  or  on  the  fands,  and  even  that  incom* 
moded  by  continual  apprehenfions  of  being  devoured  by  lions  and  tigers.  Amidft  all 
thefe  calamities  our  provifions  failed  us ;  we  had  little  hopes  of  a  fupply,  for  we  found 
neither  villages,  houfes,  nor  any  trace  of  a  human  creature ;  and  had  miferably  perifhed 
by  thirfl  and  hunger  had  we  not  met  with  fome  fifhermen's  boats,  who  exchanged  their 
fifh  for  tobacco. 

Through  all  thefe  fatigues  we  at  length  came  to  Jubo,  a  kingdom  of  confiderable 
extent,  fituated  almofl  under  the  line,  and  tributary  to  the  Portuguefe  who  carry  on  a 
trade  here  for  ivory  and  other  commodities.  This  region  fo  abounds  with  elephants,  that 
though  the  teeth  of  the  male  onlyare  valuable,  they  load  feveral  fhips  with  ivory  every  year. 
All  this  coaft  is  much  infefled  with  ravenous  beafls,  monkies  and  ferpents,  of  which 
lafl  here  are  fome  feven  feet  in  length,  and  thicker  than  an  ordinary  man ;  in  the  head 
«f  this  ferpent  is  found  a  ftone  about  the  bignefs  of  an  egg,  refembling  bezoar,  and 

*  Pate  an  ifle  and  town  on  the  coaft  of  Zanqucbar  In  Africa. 
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of  great  efficacy^  as  it  is  faid,  againft  all  kinds  of  poifon.  I  ftaid  here  fome  time  to 
inform  myfelf  whether  I  might,  by  purfuing  this  road,  reach  Abyflinia ;  and  could  get 
no  other  intelligence,  but  that  two  thoufand  Galles  (the  fame  people  who  inhabited 
Melinda),  had  encamped  about  three  leagues  from  Jubo  ;  that  they  had  been  induced 
to  fix  in  that  place  by  the  plenty  of  provifions  they  found  there*  Thefe  Galles  lay 
erery  thing  where  they  come  in  ruin,  putting  all  to  the  fword  without  diftin£Hon  of  age 
or  fex  ;  which  barbarities,  though  their  numbers  are  not  great,  have  fpread  the  terror 
of  them  over  all  the  country.  They  chufe  a  king,  whom  they  call  Lubo  :  every  eighth 
year  they  carry  thdr  wires  with  them,  and  expofe  their  children  without  any  tender- 
nefs  in  the  woods,  it  being  prohibited  on  pain  of  death;  to  take  any  care  of  thofe  which 
are  bom  in  the  camp.  This  is  their  way  of  living  when  they  are  in  arms,  but  after* 
wards  when  they  fettle  at  home,  they  breed  up  their  children*  They  feed  upon 
raw  cow's  flefh ;  when  they  kill  a  cow,  they  keep  the  blood  to  rub  their  bodies  with, 
and  wear  the  guts  about  their  necks  for  ornaments,  which  they  afterwards  give  to  their 
wives. 

Several  of  thefe  Galles  came  to  fee  me,  and  as  it  feemed,  they  had  never  beheld  a 
white  man  before,  they  gazed  on  me  with  amazement ;  foftrong  was  their  curiofity  that 
they  even  pulled  off  my  (hoes  and  ftockings,  that  they  might  be  fatisfied  whether  all  my 
body  was  of  the  fame  colour  with  my  face.  I  could  remark,  that  after  they  had 
obferved  me  fome  time,  they  difcovered  fome  averfion  from  a  white ;  however,  feeing 
me  pull  out  my  handkerchief,  they  aiked  me  for  it  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  eagemels ;  I  cut 
it  into  feveral  pieces  that  I  might  fatisfy  them  all,  and  diftnbuted  it  amongft  them ;  they 
bound  them  about  their  heads,  but  gave  me  to  underftand  that  they  (hould  have  liked 
them  better  if  they  had  been  red:  after  this  we  werefeldom  without  their  company, 
which  gave  occafion  to  an  accident,  which  though  it  feemed  to  threaten  fome  danger  at 
firft,  turned  afterwards  to  our  advantage.  ' 

As  thefe  people  were  continually  teazing  us,  our  Portuguefe  one  day  threatened  in 
jeft  to  kill  one  of  them.  The  black  ran  in  the  utmoft  dread  to  feek  his  comrades,  and 
we  were  in  one  moment  almoft  covered  with  Galles,  we  thought  it  the  moft  proper 
courfe  to  decline  the  firft  impulfe  of  their  fury,  and  retired  into  our  houfe.  Our  retreat 
infpired  them  with  courage,  they  redoubled  their  cries,  and  pofted  themfelves  on  an 
eminence  near  at  hand  that  overlooked  us,  there  they  infuhed  us  by  brandifliing  their 
lances  and  daggers.  We  were  fortunately  not  above  a  ftone's  cad  from  the  fea,  and 
could  therefore  have  retreated  to  our  bark  had  we  found  ourfelves  reduced  to  ex* 
tremities,  this  made  us  not  very  folicitous  about  their  menaces  ;  but  finding  that  they 
continued  fo  hover  about  our  habitation,  and  being  wearied  with  their  clamours,  we 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  expedient  to  fright  them  away  by  firing  four  muiketa 
towards  them^  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  might  hear  the  bullets  hifs  about  two  feet 
over  their  heads.  This  had  the  effed  we  wifhed,  the  noife  and  fire  of  our  arms  ftruck 
them  with  fo  much  terror  that  they  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  durft  not  for  Come  time 
lb  hiuch  as  lift  up  their  heads.  Xhey  forgot  immediately  their  natural  temper,  their, 
ferocity  and  haughtinefs  were  foftened  into  mildnefs  and  fubmiflion ;  they  aiked  pardon.. . 
for  their  infolence,  and  we  were  ever  after  good  friends. 

After  our  reconciliation  we  vifited  each  other  frequently,  and  had  fome  converfation 
about  the  journey  I  bad  undertaken,  and  the  defire  I  had  of  finding  a  new  paffage  into 
Ethiopia.  It  was  necefTary  on  this  account  to  confult  their  lubo  or  king;  I  found 
him  in  a  ftraw  hut  fomething  larger  than  thok  of  his  fubj,ecis,  furrounded  by  his 
courtiers  who  had  each  a  ftick  in  his  hand,  which  is  longer  or  fliorter  according  to. 
the  quality  of  the  perfon  ajimitted  into  the  King's  prefence.    The  ceremony  mude  ufe 
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of  at  the  reception  of  a  Ilranger  is  fomewhat  unufual ;  as  foon  as  he  enters,  all  the 
courtiere  ilrike  him  with  their  cudgels  till  he  goes  back  to  the  door ;  the  amity  then 
fubfifting  between  us,  did  not  fecure  me  from  this  uncouth  reception,  which  they  told 
me,  uponr  my  demanding  the  reafon  of  it,  was  to  fhew  thofe  whom  they  treated  with, 
that  they  were  the  braveft  people  in  the  world,  and  that  all  other  nations  ought  to 
bow  do\^'n  before  them.  I  could  not  help  reflefting  on  this  occafion,  how  impn^dently 
I  had  trufted  my  life  in  the  hands  of  men  unacquamted  with  compaffion  or  civilit^»  but 
recolleding  at  the  fame  time  that  the  intent  of  my  journey  was  fuch  as  might  giy^  me 
hopes  of  the  divine  protection,  I  baniflied  all  thoughts  but  thofe  of  finding  a  way  into 
Ethiopia.  In  this  (trait  it  occurred  to  me,  that  thefe  people,  however  barbarous,  have 
fome  oath  which  they  keep  with  an  inviolable  (tri£tnefs ;  the  bed  precaution  therefore 
that  I  could  ufe  would  be  to  bind  them  by  this  oath  to  be  true  to  their  engagements. 
Xhe  manner  of  their  fwearing  is  this ;  they  fet  a  (heep  in  the  midft  of  them,  and  rub 
it  over  with  butter,  the  heads  of  families  who  are  the  chief  in  the  nation,  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  (heep,  and  fwear  to  obferve  their  promife.  This  oath 
(which  they  never  violate)  they  explain  thus,  the  Iheep  is  the  mother  of  them  who 
Iwear,  the  butter  betokens  the  love  between  the  mother  and  the  children,  and  an  oath 
taken  on  a  mother's  head  is  facred.  Upon  the  fecurity  of  this  oath,  I  made  them 
acquainted  with  my  intention,  an  intention  they  told  me  it  was  impoffible  to  put  in 
execution.  From  the  moment  1  left  them,  they  faid  they  could  give  me  no  aflurance 
of  ehher  life  or  liberty,  that  they  were  perfeftly  informed  both  of  the  roads  and  inha- 
bitants, that  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine  nations  between  us  and  Abyflinia^  who  were 
always  embroiled  amongft  themfelves,  or  at  war  with  the  Abyifins,  and  enjoyed  no 
fecurity  even  in  their  own  territories.  We  were  now  convinced  that  our  enterprize 
was  impradicable,  and  that  to  hazard  ourfelves  amidft  fo  many  infurmountable 
difficulties  would  be  to  tempt  Providence ;  defpairing  therefore  that  I  fhould  ever  come 
this  way  to  Abyflinia,  I  refolved  to  return  back  with  my  intelligence  to  my  companion  j 
whom  I  had  left  at  Pate. 

I  cannot  however  leave  this  country  without  giving  an  account  of  their  manner  of 
blood-letting,  which  I  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  by  a  violent  fever,  which  threatened 
to  put  an  end  to  m^  life  and  travels  together.  The  diftrefs  I  was  in  inay  eafily  be 
imagined,  being  entirely  deftitute  of  every  thing  neceflfary.  I  had  refolved  to  let  my- 
felf  blood,  though  I  was  altogether  a  ftranger  to  the  manner  of  doing  it,  and  had  na 
lancet :  but  my  companions  hearing  of  a  furgeon  of  reputation  in  the  place,  went  and 
brought  him.  I  faw,  with  the  utmoft  furprize,  an  old  Moor  enter  my  chamber,  with 
a  kind  of  fmall  dagger,  all  over  rufty,  and  a  mallet  in  his  hand,  and  three  cups  of 
horn,  about  half  a  foot  long.  I  ftarted,  and  afked  what  he  wanted  ?  He  told  me,  to 
bleed  me ;  and  when  I  had  given  him  leave,  uncovering  my  fide,  applied  one  of  his 
horn  cups,  which  he  flopped  with  chewed  paper,  and  by  that  means  made  it  ftick  iaft, 
in  the  fame  manner  he  fixed  on  the  other  two,  and  fell  to  lharpening  his  inftrument, 
afluring  me  that  he  would  give  me  no  pain.  He  then  took  oflF  his  cups,  and  gave  in 
each  place  a  ftroke  with  his  poignard,  which  was  followed  by  a  ftream  of  blood.  He 
applied  his  cups  feveral  times,  and  every  time  ftruck  his  lancet  into  the  fame  place  j 
having  drawn  away  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  he  healed  the  orifices'  with  three  lumps 
of  tallow.  I  know  not  whether  to  attribute  my  cure  to  bleeding,  or  my  fear,  but  I 
had  from  that  time  no  return  of  my  fever. 

When  I  came  to  Pat^^  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  my  aflbciate,  I  found  that  he  was 
gone  to  Mombaza,  in  hopes  of  receiving  information :  he  was  fooner  undecdved  than 

and  we  met  at  the  place  where  we  parted  in  a  few  days }  and  foon  afterwards  left 
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P'atS  to  return  to  the  Indies^  and  in  nine-and-twenty  days  arrived  at  the  famous 
fortrefs  of  Diou  *.  We  were  told  at  this  place,  that  Altonfo  Mendes,  patriarch  of ' 
Ethiopia,  was  arrived  at  Gpa  from  Lifbon.  He  wrote  to  us,  to  defire  that  we  would 
wait  for  him  at  Diou,  in  order  to  embark  there  for  the  Red  Sea ;  but  being  informed 
by  us  that  no  opportunities  of  going  thither  were  to  be  expefted  at  Dion,  it  was  at 
length  determined  that  we  ihould  meet  at  Bazaim  ;  it  was  no  eafy  matter  for  me  to 
find  means  of  going  to  Bazaim.  However,  after  a  very  uneafy  voyage,  in  which  we 
were  often  in  danger  of  being  dafhed  againft  the  rocks,  or  thrown  upon  the  finds  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  fuffered  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  want  of  water,  I  landed 
at  Daman  t)  a  place  about  twenty  leagues  diftant  from  Bazaim.  Here  I  hired  a  catre 
and  four  boys  to  carry  me  to  Bazaim  :  thefe  catres  are  a  kind  of  travelling  couches^ 
in  which  you  may  either  lie  or  fit,  which  the  boys,  whofe  bufinefs  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  chairmen  in  our  country,  fupport  upon  their  fhoulders  by  two  poles,  and 
carry  a  palTenger  at  the  rate  of 'eighteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day.  Here  we  at  length 
found  the  patriarch,  with  three  more  priefts,  like  us,  defigned  for  the  miflion  of 
Ethiopia.  We  went  back  to  Daman,  and  from  thence  to  Diou^  where  we  arrived  in 
a  fhort  time.  . 

CHAP.  III.  —  The  Author  embarks  with  the  Patriarchy  narrowly  efcapes  Shipwreck  near 
the  IJle  of  Socotora  ;  enters  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Some  Account  of 
the  Coajl  of  the  Red  Sea. 

THE  {)atriarch  having  met  with  many  obftacles  and  difappointments  in  his  return 
to  AbyiTmia,  grew  impatient  of  being  fo  long  abfent  from  his  churcK.  Lopo  Gomez 
d'Abreu  had  made  him  an  offer  at  Bazaim  of  fitting  out  three  fiiips  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  provided  a  commifiion  could  be  procured  him  to  cruize  in  the  Red  Sea.  This 
propofal  was  accepted  by  the  patriarch,  and  a  commiflion  granted  by  the  viceroy. 
While  we  were  at  Diou,  .waiting  for  thefe  veflfels,  we  received  advice  from  Ethiopia, 
that  the  Emperor,  unwilling  to  expofe  the  patriarch  to  any  hazard,  thought  Dagher, 
a  port  in  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  belonging  to  a  prince  dependent  on  the  AbyffinSy 
a  place  of  the  greateft  fecurity  to  land  at,  having  abneady  written  to  that  prince^  to  give 
him  fafe  paflage  through  his  dominions.  We  met  here  with  new  delays ;  the  fleet 
that  was  to  tranfport  us  did  not  appear,  the  patriarch  loft  all  patience,  and  his  zeal  fo 
much  afieded  the  commander  at  Diou,  that  he  undertook  to  equip  a  yeflel  for  us,  and 
pufhed  the  work  forward  with  the  utmoft  diligence.  At  length,  the  long  expe&ed 
fliips  entered  the  port,  we  were  overjoyed,  we  were  tranfported,  and  prepared  to  go 
onboard.  Many  perfons  at  Diou,  feeing  the  veflfels  fo  well  fitted  out,  defired  leave 
to  go  this  voyage  along  with  us,  imagining  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring both  wealth  and  honour.  We  committed  however  one  great  error  in  fetting 
oifc  *,  for  having  equipped  our  fliips  for  privateering,  and  taken  nb  merchandize  on 
board,  we  could  not  touch  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  patriarch,  impa- 
tient to  be  gone,  took  leave  in  the  moft  tender  manner  of  the  governor  and  his  other 
friends,  recommended  our*  voyage  to  the  Blefled  Virgin,  and  m  the  field,  before  we 
went  on  fliipbos^-d,  made  a  fliort  exhortation,  fo  moving  and  pathetic,  that  it  touched 
the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  In  the  evening  we  went  on  board,  and  early  the  next 
morning,  being  the  3d  of  April  1625,  we  fet  fail. 


*  DioUf  an  iflaad  and  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indut. 
t  Daman^  a  port  upon  the  coa&of  the  Gulf  of  Cambaya* 
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After  fome  days,  we  difcovered  about  noon  the  illand  Socotora  *,  where  we  pro«r 
pofed  to  touch.  The  Iky  was  bright,  and  .the  wind  fair,  nor  had  we  the  leaft  appre* 
nenfion  of  the  danger  into  which  we  were  falling,  but  with  the  utmoft  carelelTnefs  and 
jollity  held  on  our  courfe*  At  night,  when  our  failors,  efpecially  the  Moors,  were  in 
a  profound  fleep,  (for  the  Mahometans,  believing  every  thing  forewritten  in  the  de- 
crees  of  God,  and  not  alterable  by  any  human  means,  refign  themfelves  entirely  to 
Providence)  our  veffel  ran  aground  upon  a  fand-bank  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
We  got  her  off,  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  and  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  have  pre- 
ferved  us.  We  ran  along  afterwards  by  the  fide  of  the  ifland,  but  were  entertained 
with  no  other  profped  than  of  a  mountainous  country,  and  of  rocks  that  jutted 
out  over  the  fea,  and  feemed  ready  to  fall  into  it.  In  the  afternoon,  putting  into  the 
moft  convenient  ports  of  the  ifland,  we  came  to  anchor ;  very  much  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  ufed  to  fee  any  Portuguefe  fliips 
upon  their  coafts,  and  were  therefore  under  a  great  tonfternation  at  finding  them  even 
m  their  ports.  Some  ran  for  fecurity  to  the  mountains,  others  took  up  arms  to  op* 
pofe  our  landing,  but  were  foon  reconciled  to  us,  and  brought  us  fowls,  fifli,  and 
flieep,  in  exchange  for  India  callicoes,  on  which  they  fet  a  great  value.  We  left  this 
ifland  early  the  next  morning,  and  foon  came  in  fight  of  Cape  Gardafui,  fo  celebrated 
heretofore  under  the  name  oif  the  Cape  of  Spices,  either  becaufe  great  quantities  were 
then  found  there,  or  from  its  neighbourhood  to  Arabia  the  Happy,  even  at  this  - 


of  Africa)  that  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  begins,  which  at  Babelmandel  lofes  its  name,  and  is 
called  the  Red  Sea.  Here,  though  the  weather  was  calm,  we  found  the  fea  fo  rough, 
that  we  were  toflfed  as  in  a  high  wind  for  two  nights  j  whether  this  violent  agitation  of 
the  water  proceeded  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftrait,  or  from  the  fury  of  the  late 
ftorm,  I  know  not,  whatever  was  the  caufe,  we  fuffered  all  the  hardfliips  of  a  tempeft. 
We  continued  our  coaft  towards  the  Red  Sea,  meeting  with  nothing  in  our  paflage  but 
a  gelve,  or  kind  of  boat,  made  of  thin  boards,  fewed  together,  with  no  other  fail  than 
a  mat.  We  gave  her  chafe,  in  hopes  of  being  informed  by  the  crew,  whether  there 
were  any  Arabian  veflels  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftrait :  but  the  Moors,  who  all  entertain 
difmal  apprehenfions  of  the  Franks,  plied  their  oars  and  fail  with  the  utmoft  diligence, 
and  as  foon  as  they  reached  land,  quitted  their  boat,  and  fcoured  to  the  mountains* 
We  faw  them  make  fignals  from  thence,  and  imagining  they  would  come  to  a  parley, 
fent  out  our  boat  with  two  failors  and  an  AbyflSn,  putting  the  fliips  off  from  the  fliore, 
to  fet  them  free  from  any  fufpicion  of  danger  in  coming  down.  All  this  was  to  no 
purpofe,they  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  mountain,  and  our  men  had  orders  not  to 
go  on  fliore,  fo  they  were  obliged  to  return  without  information.  Soon  after  we  dif- 
covered the  ifle  of  Babelmandel,  which  gives  name  to  the  ftrait  fo  called,  and  parts  the 
fea  that  furrounds  it  into  two  channels,  that  on  the  fide  of  Arabia  is  not  above  a  quarter 
of  a  league  in  breadth,  and  through  this  pafs  almoft  all  the  veflels  that  trade  to  or  from 
the  Red  Sea.  The  other,  on  the  fide  of  -Ethiopia,  though  much  larger,  is  more  d^ui- 
gerous,  by  reafon  of  the  (hallows,  which  make  it  neceflary  for  a  fliip,  though  of  no 
great  burthen,  to  pafs  very  near  the  ifland,  where  the  channel  is  deeper  and  lefs  em- 
barrafled.  This  paflfage  is  never  made  ufe  of  but  by  thofe  who  would  avoid  meeting 
with  the  Turks  who  are  ftationed  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  it  was  for  this  reafon  that 
we  chofe  it.  We  pafled  it  in  the  night,  and  entered  that  fea,  fo  renowned  on  many 
accounts  in  hlftbry,  both  facred  and  profane. 


day  famous  for  its  fragrant  produfts. 


*  Socotora,     ifland  near  the  moudi  of  the  Strclghts  of  Babclmandd. 
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In  our  defcription  of  this  famous  fea,  an  account  of  which  may  juftly  be  expedted  in 
this  place,  it  is  moft  convenient  to  begirt  with  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  on  which  part  at 
twelve  leagues  from  the  mouth  ftands  the  city  of  Moca,  a  place  of  confiderable  trade. 
Forty  leagues  farther  is  the  Ifle  of  Camaram,  whofe  inhabitants  are  annoyed  with  little 
'ferpents,  which  they  call  bafilifks,  which,  though  very  poifonous,  and  deadly,  do  not, 
as  the  ancients  have  told  us,  kill  with  their  eyes,  or,  if  they  have  fo  fatal  a  power,  it 
is  not  at  leaft  in  this  place.  Sailing  ninety  leagues  farther,  you  fee  the  noted  port  of 
Jodda,  where  the  pilgrims  that  go  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  unlade  thofe  rich  prefents 
which  the  zeal  of  different  princes  is  every  day  accumulating  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet. 
The  commerce  of  this  place,  and  the  number  of  merchants  that  refort  thither  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  above  defcription,  and  fo  richly  Inden  are  the  fhips  that  come 
hither,  that  when  the  Indians  would  exprefs  a  thing  of  ineftimable  price,  they  fay,  //  // 
of  greater  value  than  a  Jhtp  of  Jodda.  An  hundred  and, eighteen  leagues  from  thence 
lies  Toro,  and  near  it  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monaftery.  This  is  the  place,  if  the 
report  of  the  inhabitants  deferves  any  credit,  where  the  Ifraelites  miraculoufly  paflfed 
through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  land  ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon  for  imagining  the  tradition 
not  ill  grounded,  for  the  fea  is  here  only  three  leagues  in  breadth.  AH  the  ground 
about  Toro  is  barren  for  want  of  water,  which  is  only  to  be  found  at  a  confiderable 
diftance,  in  one  fountain,  which  flows  out  of  the  neighbouring  mountains^  at  the  foot 
of  which  there  are  ftill  twelve  palm-trees.  Near  Toro  are  feveral  wells  which,  as  the 
Arabs  tell  us,  ,  were  dug  by  the  order  of  Mofes,  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the  thirfty 
Ifraelites.  Suez  lies  in  thebottoih  of  the  Gulf,  three  leagues  from  Toro,  once  a  place 
of  note,  now  reduced,  under  the  Turks,  to  an  inconfiderable  village,  where  the 
miferable  inhabitants  are  forced  to  fetch  water  at  three  leagues  diftance.  The  ancient 
Kings  of  Egypt  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  this  place  by  an  artificial  canal,  now 
fo  choked  with  fand,  that  there  are  fcarce  any  marks  remaining  of  fo  noble  and  bene^^ 
ficialawork. 

The  firft  place  to  be  met  with  in  travelling  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  is  Rondelo, 
fituate  over  againft  Toro,  and  celebrated  for  the  fame  miraculous  paflage.  Forty-five 
leagues  from  thence  is  Cocir.  Here  ends  that  long  chain  of  mountains  that  reaches 
from  this  place  even  to  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  prodigious  ridge,  which 
extends  three  hundred  leagues,  fometimes  approaching  near  the  fea,  and  fometimes 
running  far  up  into  the  land,  there  is  only  one  opening,  through  which  all  that  mer- 
chandife  is  conveyed,  which  is 'embarked  at  Rifa,  and  from  thence  diftributed  through 
all  the  Eaft.  Thefe  mountains,  as  they  are  unculuvated,  are  in  fome  parts  fhaded  with 
large  forefts,  and  in  others  dry  and  bare.  As  they  are  exceedingly  high,  all  the  feafons 
may  be  here  found  together,  when  the  ftorms  of  winter  beat  on  one  fide,  on  the  otlier 
is  often  a  ferene  Iky  and  a  bright  fun-(hine.  The  Nile  runs  here  fo  near  the  (hore,  that 
it  might  without  much  difficulty  be  turned  through  this  opening  of  the  mountains  into  * 
the  Red  Sea,  a  defign  which  many  of  the  Emperors  have  thought  of  putting  in  exe- 
cution, ^nd  thereby  making  a  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and%the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  have  been  difcouraged  either  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  expence,  or  the  feat 
of  laying  great  part  of  Egypt  under  water,  for  fome  of  that  country  lies  lower  than 
the  fea. 

Diftant  from  Rondelo  an  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  is  the  Ifle  of  Suaquem,  where 
the  Bafla  of  that  country  chufes  his  refidence,  for  the  convenience ,  of  receiving  the 
tribute  with  greater  exaftnefs,  there  being  a  large  trade  carried  on  here  with  the 
Abyfl[ins.  The  Turks  of  Suaquem  have  gardens  on  the  firm  land,  not  above  a  muflcet 
Ihot  from  the  ifland,  which  fupply  them  with  many  excellent  herbs  and  fruits,  of  which 
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I  doubt  whether  there  be  not  a  greater  quantity  on  this  little  fpot,  than  on  the  whole 
coaft  of  Africa  befides,  from  Melinda  to  Suez.  For  if  we  except  the  dates  which  grow 
between  Suez  and  Suaquem,  the  ground  does  not  yield  the  leaft  produft ;  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  even  water  is  wanting.  Nothing  can  fupport  itfelf  in  this. region  of 
barrennefs  but  oftriches,  which  devour  ftones,  or  any  thing  they  meet  with  :  they  lay 
a  great  number  of  eggs,  part  of  which  they  break  to  feed  their  young  with,  Thefe 
fowls,  of  which  I  have  feen  many,  are  very  tame,  and  when  they  are  purfued^  ftretch 
out  their  wings,  and  run  with  amazing  fwirtnefs.  As  they  have  cloven-feet,  they  fome- 
times  ftrike  up  the  ftones  when  they  run,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  notion  that  they 
throw  ftones  at  the  hunters,  a  relation  equally  to  be  credited  with  thofe  of  their  eating 
fire  and  digefting  iron.  Thofe  feathers  which  are  fo  muCh  valued  grow  under  their 
wings:  the  fliell  of  their  eggs  powdered  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  fore  eyes. 

The  burning  wind  fpoken  of  in  the  facred  writings,  I  take  to  be  that  which  the 
natives  term  arur,  and  the  Arabs  uri,  which  blowing  in  the  fpring,  brings  with  it  fo  ex- 
ceffive  an  heat,  that  the  whole  country  feems  a  burning  oven ;  fo  that  there  is  no  tra- 
Telling  here  in  this  dreadful  feafon,  nor  is  this  the  only  danger  to  which  the  unhappy 
paffenger  is  expofed  in  thefe  uncomfortable  regions.  There  blows  in  the  months  June^ 
July,  and  Auguft,  another  wind,  which  raifes  mountains  of  fand  and  carries  them 
through  the  air  :  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  cafe  is  when  a  cloud  of  fand  rifes,.  to  mark 
where  it  is  likely  to  fall,  and  to  retire  as  far  off  aspofCble ;  but  it  is  very  ufual  fbr  men 
fo  be  taken  unexpeftedly,  and  fnujthered  in  the  duft.  One  day  I  found  the  body  of 
a  Chriftian,  whom  I  knew,  upon  the  fand  ;  he  had  doubtlefs  been,  choked  by  thefe 
winds.  I  recommended  his  foul  to  the  Divine  Mercy  ajid  buried  him..  He  feemed  to 
have  been  fome  time  dead,  yet  the  body  had  no  ill  fmell.  Thefe  winds  are  mofl:*. 
deftru6Uve  in  Arabia  the  Defart, 

CHAP.  IV.  —  The  Author*  s  Conje6lure  on  the  Name  of  the  Red  Sea..  An  Account  of  the 

Cocoa-tree.    He  lands  at  Baylur. 

TO  return  to  the  d^fcription  of  the  coaft  :  fixty  leagiies  fronv  Suaquem  is  an  ifland 
called  Mazna,  only  confiderable  for  its  ports,  which  make  the  Turks  refide  upon  it, 
though  they  are  forced  to  keep  three  barks  continually  employed  in  fetching  water, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  nearer  than  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles.  Forty  leagues 
from  hence  is  Dalacha,  an  ifland  where  many  pearls  are  found »  but  of  fmall  value*. 
The  next  place  is  Baylur,  forty  leagues  from  Dalacha^  and  twelve  from  BabeU 
mandeU 

There  are  few  things  upon  which  a  greater  variety  of  conjeftures  has  been  offered, 
than  upon  the  reafons  that  induced  the  antients  tb  diftinguifli  this  gulf,  which,  feparates 
Afia  from  Africa,  by  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  appellation  that  has  almoft  univer- 
falLy  obtained  in  all  languages*  Some  af&rm  that  the  torrents,  which  fall  after  great 
rains  from  the  mountains,  wafli  down  fuch  a  quantity  of  red  fand  as  gives  a  tindure  to 
the  water others  tell  us,  that  the  fun  beams  being  reverberated  from  the  red  rocks, 
give  the  fea,  on  which  they  ftrike,  the  appearance  of  that  colour.  Neither  of  thefe 
accounts  are  fatisfaclory,  the  coafts  are  fo  fcorched  by  the  heat  that  they  are  rather  black, 
than  red :  nor  is  the  colour  of  this  fea  much  altered  by  the  Windsor  rains.  The  notion, 
generally  teceived  is,  that  the  coral  found  in  fuch  (quantities  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea, 
might  communicate  this  colour  to  the  water  ^  an  account  merely  chinxericaL  Coral  is 
not  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  this  gulf,  and  red  coral  in  very  few.  Nor  does  this  water 
in  fad  differ  from  that  of  other  feas.    The  patriarch  and  I  have  frequently  amufed 
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OTTfefees  vnth  making  obfervations^  and  coald  never  difcover  any  rednefs*  but  in  the 
fliallows,  where  ^  kind  of  weed  grew  which  they  call  gouefmon,  which  rednefs  difap- 
peared  as  foon  as  we  plucked  up  the  plant.  It  is  obfervable  that  St.  Jerome,  confining 
himfelf  to  the  Hebrew,  ealls  this  fea  Jamfuf.  Jam  in  that  language  fignifies  fea,  and  fuf 
is  the  name  of  a  plant  in  Ethiopia,  from  which  the  Abyilins  extra^  a  beautiful  crim- 
fon ;  whether  this  be  the  fame  with  the  gouefmon,  I  know  not,  but  am^  of  opinion  that 
the  herb  gives  to  this  fea  both  the  colour  and  the  name. 

The  veflels  moft  ufed  in  the  Red  Sea,  though  ihips  of  all  (izes  may  be  met  witK^ 
there,  are  gelves,  of  which  fome  mention  hath  been  made  already ;  thefe  are  the  more 
convenient,  becaufe  they  will  not  fplit,  if  thrown  upon  banks,  or  ag^nft  rocks*  Thefe 
gelves  have  given  occafion  to  the  report  that  oiit  of  the  cocoa-tree  alone,  a  fliip  may  be 
built,  fitted  out  with  maft^  fails,  and  cordage,  and  vidualled  with  l^ead^  water,  wine,, 
fugar,  vinegar,  and  oil.    All  this  indeed  cannot  be  done  out  of  one  tree,  but  may  out 
of  feveral  of  the  feme  kind.    They  faw  the  truh^c  into  planks,  and  few  them  together 
with  thread  which  they  fpin  out  of  the  bark,  and  which  they  twift  for  the  cables ;  the- 
leaves  fticched  together  make  the  fails.    This  boat  thus  equipped  may  be  fumiflied  with^ 
all  neceflaries  from  the  fame  tree.    There  is  not  a  month  ia  which  the  cocoa  does  not  ^ 
produce  a  bunch  of  nuts,  from  twenty  to  fifty.    At  firft  fprouts  out  a  kind  of  feed  or 
capfula,.  of  a  (hape  not  unlike  the  fcabbard  of  a  fcimetar,  which  they  cut,  and  place  a- 
veffel  under,  to  receive  the  liquor  that  drops  from  it ;  this  drink. is  called^foro,  and  is* 
clear,  pleafant^  and  nourifliing.    If  it  be  boiled,  it  grows  hard,  and  makes  a  kind  of 
fugar  much  valued  in  the  Indies  y  diftil  this  liquor  and  you  have  a  flrongi>water,  of 
which  is  made  excellent  vin^ar.    All  thefe  diflferent  produ£te  are  afforded  before  the 
nut  is  formed,  and  while  it  is  green  it  contaias  a  delicious  cooling  water ;  with  thefe. 
nuts  they  ftore  their  gelves,  and  it  is  the  only  provifion  of  water  which  is  made  in  this> 
country.    The  fecond  bark  which  contains  the  water  is  fo  tender  that  they  eat  it. 
When  this  fruit  arrives  to  perfeQ:  maturity,  they  either  pound  the  kernel  into  meal^ 
and<make  cakes  of  it,  or  draw  an  oil  from  it  of  a  fine  fcent  and  tafte,  and  of  great  ufe 
in  medicine ;  fo  that  what  is  reported  of  the  different  produdls  of  this  wonderful  tree,  , 
is  neither  falfe  nor  incredible. 

It  is  time  we  fliould  come  now  to  the  relation  of  our  voyage.    Having  happily  paft- 
the  ftraits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  purfued  our  courfe,  keeping  as  near  the 
fliore  as  we  couldj  without  any  farther  apprehenfions  of  the  Turks.    We  were  however 
under  fome  concern  that  we  were  entirely  ignorant  in  what  part  of  the  coaft  to  find' 
Baylur,  a  port  where  we  propofed  landing,  and  fo  little  known,  that  our  pilots,  who* 
had  made  many  voyages  in  this  fea,  could  give  us  no  account  of  it.    We  were  in  hopes 
of  information 'from  the  fifliermen,  but  found  that  as  foon  as  we  came  near,  they  fled-' 
from  us  in  the  greateft  conftemation  j  no  fignals  of  peace  or  friendfliip  could  prevail 
on  them  to  ftay,  they  either  durftnot  truft,  or  did  not  underftand  us..   We  plied  along, 
the  coaft  in  this  uncertainty  two  days,  tilt  on  the  firft  of  March  having  doubled  a  point 
of  land,  which  came  out  a  great  way  into  the  fea,  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  middle  of 
a  fair  large  bay,  which  many  reafons  induced  us  to  think  was  Baylur ;  that  we  might 
be  farther  affured*  we  fent  our  Abyflin  on  fliore,  who  returning  next  morning  con- 
firmed our  opinion.    It  would  not  be  eafy  to  determine  whether  our  arrival  gave  us 
greater  joy,  or  the  inhabitants  greater  apprehenfions,  for  we  could  difdem  a  continual' 
tumult  in  the  land,  and  took  notice  that  the  crews  of  fome  barks  that  Jay  in  the  har« 
bour  were  unlading  with  all  poflible  diligence,  to  prevent  the  cargo  from  falhng  ,inta: 
our  hands,  very  much  indeed  to  the  diffatisfadion  of  many  of  our  foldiers,  who  having^- 
engaged  in  this  expedition  with  no  other^  view  than  of  filling  their  pockets,  were,  before 
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the  return  of  our  Abyflin,  for  treating  them  like  enemies,  and  taking  them  as  a  lawful 
prize.  We  were  willing  to  be  aflured  of  a  good  reception  in  this  port,  the  patriarch 
therefore  fent  me  to  treat  with  them.  I  drefled  myfelf  like  a  merchant,  and  in  that 
habit  received  the  four  captains  of  gelves  which  the  chec  fent  to  compliment  me,  and 
ordered  to  ftay  as  hoftages,  whom  I  fent  back,  that  I  might  gain  upon  their  afl^eflions 
by  the  confidence  I  placed  in  their  fincerity  ;  this  had  fo  gopd  an  effeft,  that  the  chec, 
who  was  tranfported  with  the  account  the  officers  gave  of  the  civilities  they  had  been 
treated  with,  came  in  an  hour  to  vifit  me,  bringing  with  him  a  Portuguefe,  whom  I 
had  fent  afliore  as  a  fecurity  for  his  return.  He  informed  me,  that  the  King  his  mafter 
was  encamped  not  far  off,  and  that  a  chec  who  was  then  in  the  company  was  juft  arrived 
from  thence,  and  had  feen  the  Emperor  of  ^Ethiopia's  letters  in  our  favour ;  I  was  then 
convinced  that  we  might  land  without  fcruple,  and  to  give  the  patriarch  notice  of  it, 
ordered  a  volley  of  our  muflcets  to  be  fired,  which  was  anfwered  by  the  cannon  of  the 
two  fliips,  that  lay  at  a  diftance,  for  fear  of  giving  the  Moors  any  caufe  of  fufpicion  by 
their  approach.  The  chec  and  his  attendants,  though  I  had  given  them  notice  that  we 
were  going  to  let  off  our  guns  in  honour  of  the  King  their  mafter,  could  not  forbear 
trembling  at  the  fire  and  noife.  They  lefc  us  foon  after,  and  next  morning  we  landed 
our  baggage,  confifting  chiefly  of  the  patriarch's  library,  fome  ornaments  for  the 
church,  fome  images,  and  fome  pieces  of  calico,  which-  were  of  the  fame  ufe  as 
money.  Mofl;  of  the  foldiers  and  failors  were  defirous  of  going  with  us,  fome  from 
real  principles  of  piety,  and  a  defire  of  fliaring  the  labours  and  merits  of  the  niiflion, 
others  upon  motives  very  diflFerent,  the  hopes  of  raifing  a  fortune.  To  have  .taken  all 
who  offered  themfelves  would  have  been  an  injury  to  the  owners  of  the  fliips,  by  ren- 
dering  them  unable  to  continue  their  voyage,  ^we  therefore  accepted  only  of  a  few. 

CHAP.  V.  —  An  Account  ofDancalL  The  CmduSl  of  Chec  Furf.  The  Author  wounded. 
They  arrive  at  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Dancali.  A  Defcription  of  his  Pavilion^  and 
the  Reception  they  met  with.  - 

OUR  goods  were  no  fooner  landed,  than  we  were  furrounded  With  a  crowd  of 
oflicers,  all  gaping  for  prefents  ;  we  were  forced  to  gratify  their  avarice  by  opening  our 
bales,  and  diftributing  among  them  fome  pieces  of  calico.  What  we  gave  to  the  chec 
might  be  worth  about  a  piftole,  and  the  reft  in  proportion. 

The  kingdom  of  Dancali,  to  which  this  belongs,  is  barren,  and  thinly  peopled,  the 
King  is  tributary  to  the  Emperor  of  AbyflSnia,  and  very  faithful  to  his  fovereign.  1  he 
emperor  had  not  only  written  to  him,  but  had  fent  a  Moor  and  Portuguefe  as  his  ambaf- 
fadors,  to  fecure  us  a  kind  reception  ;  thefe  in  their  way  to  this  prince  had  come  through 
the  countries  of  Chumo-Salamay  and  Senaa,  the  utmoft  confines  of  Abyflinia,  and  had 
carried  thither  the  Emperor's  orders  concerning  our  paflage. 

On  Afcerifion  Day  we  left  Baylur,  having  procured  fome  camels  and  afles  to  carry 
our  baggage.  Thefirft  day's  march  was  not  above  a  league,  and  the  others  not  much 
longer.  Our  guides  performed  their  office  very  ill,  being  influenced,  as  we  imagined, 
by  the  Chec  Furt,  an  officer,  whom,  though  unwilling,  we  were  forced  to  take  with 
us.  This  man  who  might  have  brought  us  to  the  King  in  three  days,  led  us  out  of  the 
way  through  horrid  defarts  deftitute  of  water,  or  where  what  we  found  was  fo  foul, 
naufeous,  and  dffenfive,  that  it  excited  a  loathing  and  averfion  which  nothing  but 
extreme  neceflity  could  have  overcome. 

Having  travelled  fome  days,  we  wer^e  met  by  the  King's  brother,  to  whom,  by  the 
advice  ox  Chec  Furt,  whofe  intent  in  following  us  was  to  fqueeze  all  he  could  from 
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US ;  we  prefented  feme  pieces  of  Chinefe  workmanfliip,  fuch  as  cafes  of  boxes,  a 
•  ftandifli,  and  fome  earthenware,  together  with  feveral  pieces  of  painted  calico,  which 
were  fo  much  more  agreeable,  that  he  defired  fome  other  pieces  inftead  of  our  Chinefe 
curiofities ;  we  willingly  made  the  exchange.  Yet  fome  time  afterwards  he  afked  again 
for  thofe  Chinefe  gqpds  which  he  had  returned  us,  nor  was  it  in  our  power  to  refufe 
them.  I  was  here  in  danger  of  lofing  my  life  by  a  compliment  which  the  Portuguefe 
paid  the  prince  of  a  difcharge  of  twelve  mufl^ets  ;  one  being  unfkilfully  charged  too 
high,  flew  out  of  the  foldiers  hand,  and  falling  againft  my  leg,  wounded  it  very 
much ;  we  had  no  furgeon  with  us,  fo  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  bind  it  hard  with 
fome  cloth.  I  was  obliged  by  this  accident  to  make  ufe  of  the  Chec  Furt's  horfe,  which 
was  the  greateft  fervice  we  received  from  him  in  all  our  journey. 

When  we  came  within  two  leagues  and  an  half  of  the  King's  court,  he  fent  fome 
meffengers  with  his  compliments,  and  five  mules  for  the  chief  of  our  company.  Our 
road  lay  through  a' wood,  where  we  found  the  ground  covered  over  with  young  locufts,. 
a  plague  intolerably  affli£tive  in  a  country  fo  barren  of  itfelf.  We  arrived  at  length, 
at  the  bank  of  a  fmall  river,  near  which  the  King  ufually  keeps  his  refidence,  and 
found  his  palace  at  the  foot  of  a  little  mountain.  It  confifted  of  about  fix  tents  and' 
twenty  cabins,  erefted  amongft  fome  thorns  and  wild  trees,  which  afforded  a  fhelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  weather.  He  received  us  the  firft  time  in  a  cabin  about  a  mu^ket 
(hot  diflant  from  the  red,  fumifhed  out  with  a  throne  in  the  middle  built  of  clay  and 
ftones,  and  covered  with  tapeftry  and  two  velvet  cufhions.  Over  againft  him  ftood 
his  horfe  with  his  f&ddle  and  other  furniture  hanging  by  him,  for  in  this  country,  the 
mafter  and  his  horfe  make  ufe  of  thelame  apartment,  nor  doth  the  King  in  this  refpeft 
affeft  more  grandeur  than  his  fubjefts.  *When  we  entered,  we  feated  ourfelves  on 
the  ground  with  our  legs  croffed,  in  imitation  of  the  reft,  whom  we  found  in  the 
fame  pofture.  After  we  had  waited  fome  time,  the  King  came  in,  attended  by  his^ 
domefticsi  and  his  officers.  He  held  a  fmall  lance  in  his- hand,  and  was  dreflfed  in 
a  filk  robe,  with  a  turban  on  his  head,  to  which  were  faft;ened  fome  rings  of  very  neat 
workmanfliip,  which  fell  down  upon  his  forehead.  All  kept  filence  for  fome  time^. 
and  the  King  told  us  by  his  interpreter,  that  we  were  welcome  to  his  dominions,  that 
he  had  been  informed  we  were  to  come,  by  the  Emperor  his  father,  and  that  he  con- 
doled the  hardfliips  we  had  undergone  at  fea.  He  defired  us  not  to  be  under  any 
conc^n  at  finding  ourfelves  in  a  country  fo  diftant  from  our  own,  for  thofe  dominions 
were  ours,  and  he  and  the  Emperor  his  father  would  give  us  all  the  proofs  we  could, 
defire  of  the  fincereft  affeflion.  We  returned  him  thanks  for  this  promife  of  his  favour, 
and  after  a  fliort  converfation  went  away.  Immediately  we  were  teazed  by  thofe  who 
brought  us  the  mules,  and  demanded  to  be  paid  the  hire  of  them ;  and  had  advice 
given  us  at  the  fame  lime,  that  we  ftiould  get  a  prefent  ready  for  the  King.  The  Chec 
Furt,  who  was  extremely  ready  to  undertake  any  commiflion  of  this  kind,  would  needs 
direft  us  in  the  affair,  and  told  us,  that  our  gifts  ought  to  be  of  greater  value,  becaufe 
we  had  neglefted  making  any  fuch  offer  at  our  firft  audience,  contrary  to  the  cuftom 
of  that  country.  By  thefe  pretences  he  obliged  us  to  make  a  prefent  to  the  value  of 
about  twenty  pounds,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  pleafed,  and  told  us  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  prepare  to  make  our  entry. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,,  VI.  —  27^^?  King  refufes  their  Prefent.    The  Author's  Boldnefs.    The  Prefent  * 
//  afterwards  accepted.    The  People  are  forbidden  to  fell  them  Proviftons.  The 
Author  remonflrates  againfi  the  Ufage.    The  King  redrejfes  it. 

BUT  fuch  was  either  the  hatred  or  avarice  of  this  man,  that  iiiftead  of  doing  us  the 
good  offices  he  pretended,  he  advifed  the  King  to  refufe  our  prefent,  that  he  might 
^ raw  from  us  fomething  more  valuable.  When  I  attended  the  King  in  order  to  deliver 
the  prefents,  after  !  had  excufed  the  fmallnefs  of  them,  as  being,  though  unworthy 
his  acceptance,  -the  largeft  that  our  profeflion  of  poverty,  and  diftance  from  our 
country,  allowed  us  to  make,  he  .examined  them  one  by  one  with  a  diflatisfied  look, 
and  4old  me  that  however  he  might  be  pleafed  with  our  good  intentions,  he  thought 
our  prefent  fuch  as  could  not  be  offered  to  a  King  without  affronting  him  ;  and  made 
jne  a  fign  with  hk  hand  to  withdraw,  and  take  back  what  I  had  brought.  I  obeyed, 
telling  him,  that  perhaps  he  might  fend  for  it  again  without  having  fo  much.  The 
Chec  Furt,  who  had  been  the  occaiion  of  all  this,  coming  to  us  afterwards,  blamed  us 
exceedingly  for  having  offered  fo  little,  and  being  told  by  us,  that  the  prefent  was 
picked  out  by  himfelf,  that  we  had  nothing  better  to  give,  and  that  what  we  had  left 
would  fcarce  defray  Ae  expences  of  our  journey,  he  preffed  us  at  leaft  to  add 
fomething,  but  could  prevail  no  farther  than  to  perfuade  us  to  repeat  our  former 
offer,  which  the  King  was  now  pleafed  to  accept,  though  with  no  kinder  countenance 
than  before. 

Here  we  fpentour  time  and  our  provifions,  without  being  able  to  procure  any  more. 
The  country  indeed  aflfords  goats  and  honey,  but  nobody  would  fell  us  any,  the  King 
as  I  was  fecretly  informed,  having  flriftly  prohibited  it,  with  a  view  of  forcing  all  we 
liad  from  us.  The  patriarch  fent  me  to  expoftulate  the  matter  with  the  King,  which  I 
did  in  very  warm  terms,  telling^him,  that  we  were  affured  by  the  Emperor  of  a  recep- 
'lion  in  this  country  far  different  from  what  we  met  with,  which  affurances  he  had 
coiifirmed  by  his  promife  and  the  civilities  we  were  entertained  with  at  our  firil 
arrival ;  but  that  inflead  of  friends  who  would  compaflionate  our  miferies,  and  fupply 
jour  necefliti^,  we  found  ourfelves  in  the  midfl  of  mortal  enemies  that  wanted  to 
deftroy  us. 

The  Kin^  who  affefted  to  appear  ignorant  of  the  whole  affair,  demanded  an  account 
of  the  mjunes  I  cixnplained  of,  and  told  me  that  if  any  of  his  iubjefts  fliould  dare  to 
attempt  our  lives,  it  fhould  coft  him  his  own.  We  were  not,  replied  I,  in  danger  of 
heing  ftabbed  or  poifoned,  but  are  doomed  to  a  more  lingering  sccvi  painful  death  by 
that  prohibition  which  obliges  your  fubjedts  to  deny  us  the  neceffaries  of  life ;  if  it  be 
Your  Highnefs's  pleafure  that  we  die  here,  we  entreat  that  we  may  at  leaft  be  xiifpatched 
;quickly,  and  not  condemned  to  longer  torments.  The  King,  ftartledat  this  difcourfe, 
denied  that  he  had  given  any  fuch  orders,  and  was  very  importunate  to  know  the 
author  of  our  intelligence,  but  finding  me  determined  not  to  difcover  him,  he  fent  me 
raway  with  a  promife,  that  for  the  future  we  fhould  be  fumifhed  with  every  thing  we 
wanted,  and  indeed  that  fame  day  we  bought  three  goats  for  about  a  crown^  and  ibme 
honey,  and  found  ourfelves  better  treated  than  before. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP-  VII.— 'They  obtain  Leave,  with  fame  Difficulty ^  to  depart  from  Dancali. 
The  Difficulties  of  their  March.  A  Broil  with  the  Moors.  They  arrive  at  the  Plain 
of  Salt.  ^  • 

THIS  ufage,  with  fome  differences  we  had  with  a  Moor,  made  us  very  defirous  of 
leaving  this  country,  but  we  were  ftill  put  off  with  one  pretence  or  other,  whenever 
we  aiked  leave  to  depart.  Tired  with  thefe  delays,  I  applied  myfelf  to  his  favourite 
minifter,  with  a  promife  of  a  large  prefent  if  he  could  obtain  us  an  audience  of  leave ; 
he  came  to  us  at  night  to  agree  upon  the  reward,  and  foon  accomplifhed  all  we  defired, 
both  getting  us  a  permiflion  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  procuring  us  camels 
to  carry  our  baggage,  and  that  of  the  Abylfinian  embaffadors  who  were  ordered  to 
accompany  us. 

We  fet  out  from  the  kingdom  of  Dancali,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  having  taken  our 
leave  of  the  King,  who  after  many  excufes  for  every  thing  that  had  happened,  difmiffed 
us  with  a  prefent  of  a  cow,  and  fome  provifions,  defiring  us  to  tell  the  Emperor  of 
^Ethiopia  his  father,  that  we  had  met  with  kind  treatment  in  his  territories,  a  requeft 
which  we  did  not  at  that  time  think  it  convenient  to  deny. 

Whatever  we  had  fuffered  hitherto,  was  nothing  to  the  difficulties  we  were  now 
entering  upon,  and  which  God  had  decreed  us  to  undergo  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
Our  way  now  lay  through  a  region  fcarce  paffable,  and  full  of  ferpents,  which  were 
continually  creeping,  between  our  legs,  we  might  have  avoided  them  in  the  day,  but 
being  obliged,  that  we  might  avoid  the  exceilive  heats,  to  take  long  marches  in  the 
night,  we  were  every  moment  treading  upon  them.  Nothing  but  a  fignal  interpofition 
of  providence  could  have  preferved  us  from  being  bitten  by  them,  or  perifliing  either 
by  wearinefs  or  thirfl:,  for  fometimes  we  were  a  long  time  without  water,  and  had  nothing 
to  fupport  our  ftrength  in  this  fatigue  but  a  little  honey,  and  a  fmall  piece  of  cows'  flefli 
dried  in  the  fun.  Thus  we  travelled  on  for  many  days,  fcarce  allowing  ourfelves  any 
reft,  till  we  came  to  a  channel  or  hollow  worn  in  the  mountains  by  the  winter  torrents: 
here  we  found  fome  coolnefs,  and  good  water,  a  bleffing  we  enjoyed  for  three  days ; 
down  this  channel  all  the  winter  runs  a  great  river,  which  is  dried  up  in  the  heats,  or 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  hides  itfelf  under  ground.  We  walked  along  its  fide  fometimes 
feven  or  eight  leagues  without  feeing  any  water,  and  then  we  found  it  rifing  out  of 
the  ground,  at  which  places  we  never  failed  to  drink  as  much  as  we  could,  and  fill  our 
bottles. 

In  our  march,  there  fell  out  an  unlucky  accident,  which  however  did  not  prove  of 
the  bad  confequence  it  might  have  done.  The  mafter  of  our  camels  was  an  old 
Mahometan,  who  had  conceived  an  opinion  that  it  was  an  ad:  of  merit  to  do  us  all  the 
mifchief  he  could  ;  and  in  purfuance  of  his  notion,  made  it  his  chief  employment,  to 
ileal  every  thing  he  could  lay  hold  on  ;  his  piety  even  tranfported  him  fo  far,  that  one 
morning  he  ftole  and  hid  the  cords  of  our  tents.  The  patriarch  who  faw  him  at  the 
work,  charged  him  with  it,  and  upon  his  denial,  (hewed  him  the  end  of  the  cord  hang- 
ing from  under  the  faddle  of  one  of  his  camels.  Upon  this  we  went  to  feize  them, 
but  were  oppofed  by  him  and  the  reft  of  the  drivers,  who  fet  themfelves  in  a  pofture 
of  oppofition  with  their  daggers.  Our  foldiers  had  recourfe  to  their  itiufkets,  and  four 
of  them  putting  the  mouths  of  their  piecqg  to  the  heads  of  fome  of  the  moft  obftinate 
and  turbulent,  ftruck  them  with  fuch  a  terror,  that  all  the  clamour  was  ftiiled  in  an 
inftant :  none  received  any  hurt  but  the  Moor  who  had  been  the  occafion  of  the 
tumult.   He  was  knocked  down  by  one  of  our  foldiers,  who  had  cut  his  throat,  but 
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that  the  fathers  prevented  It :  he  then  reftored  the  cords,  and  was  more  tradable  ever 
after.  In  all  my  dealings  with  the  Moors,  I  have  always  difcovered  in  them  an  ill 
natured  cowardice,  which  makes  them  infupportably  infolent,  if  you  (hew  them  the 
leafl:  refpedt,  and  eafily  reduced  to  reafonable  terms,  when  you  treat  them  with  } 
high  hand. 

After  a  march  of  fome  days,  we  came  to  an  opening  between  the  mountains,  the 
only  paffage  out  of  Dancali  into  Abyffinia.  Heaven  feems  to  have  ttiade  this  place  on 
purpofe  for  the  repofe  of  weary  travellers,  who  here  exchange  the  tortures  of 
parching  thirft,  burning  fands,  and  a  fultry  climate,  for  the  pleafures  of  ftiady  trees, 
the  refrefliment  of  a  clear  ftream,  and  the  luxury  of  a  cooling  breeze.  We  arrived  at 
this  happy  place  about  noon,  and  the  next  day  at  evening  left  thofe  fanning  winds,  and 
woods  flourifhing  with  unfading  verdure,  for  the  difmal  barrennefs  of  the  vaft  unin- 
habitable plains,  from  which  AbyfTmia  is  fupplied  with  fait.  Thefe  plains  are  furrounded 
with  high  mountains,  continually  covered  with  thick  clouds  which  the  fun  draws  from 
fhe  lakes  that  are  here,  from  which  the  water  runs  down  into  the  plain,  and  is  there 
congealed  into  fait.  Nothijpg  can  be  more  curious,  than  to  fee  the  channels  and 
aquedufts  that  nature  has  formed  in  this  hard  rock,  fo  exa£l  andof  fuch  admirable  con« 
trivance,  jhat  they  feem  to  be  the  work  of  men.  To  this  place  caravans  of  Abyffinia 
are  continually  reforting,  to  carry  fait  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  which  they  fet  a 
great  value  upon,  and  which  in  their  country  is  of  ther  fame  ufe  as  money.  The  fuper- 
ftitious  Abyffins  imagine,  that  the  cavities  of  the  ^mountains  are  inhabited  by  evil  fpirits 
which  appear  in  different  fhapes,  calling  thofe  that  pafs,  by  their  names  as  in  a 
familiar  acquaintance,  who,  if  they  go  to  them,  are  never  feen  afterwards.  This 
relation  was  confirmed  by  the  Moorifli  officer  who  came  with  us,  who,  as  he  faid,  had 
loft  a  fervant  in  that  manner :  the  man  certainly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Galles, 
who  lurk  in  thofe  dark  retreats,  cut  the  throats  of  the  merchants,  and  carry  off  their 
*  effefts. 

The  heat  making  it  impbffible  to  travel  through  this  plain  in  the  day  time,  we  fet 
out  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  night  loft  our  way.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  through 
this  place,  for  there  are  no  marks  of  the  right  road  but  fome  heaps  of  fait,  which  we 
could  not  fee.  Our  camel  drivers  getting  together  to  confult  on  this  occafion,  we 
fufpefted  they  had  fome  ill  defign  in  hand,  and  got  ready  our  weapons  ;  they  per- 
ceived our  apprehenfions,  and  fet  us  at  eafe  by  letting  us  know  the  reafon  of  their 
confultation.  Travelling  hard  all  night,  we  found  ourfelves  next  morning  paft  the 
plain ;  but  the  road  we  were  in  was  not  more  commodious,  the  points  of  the  rocks 
pierced  our  feet  j  to  encreafe  our  perplexities  we  were  alarmed  with  the  approach  of 
an  armed  troop,  which  our  fear  immediately  fuggefted  to  be  the  Galles,  who  chiefly 
befet  thefe  paffes  of  the  mountains,  we  put  ourfelves  on  the  defenfive,  and  expefked  them, 
whom  upon  a  more  exaft  examination,  we  found  to  be  only  a  caravan  of  merchants 
come  as  ufual  to  fetch  fait. 


CHAP.  VIIL — They  Me  their  Way^  are  in  continual  Apprehenfions  of  the  Galles. 
They  come  to  Duan^  and  fettle  in  Ahyjfmia. 

ABOUT  nine  the  next  morning  we  came  to  the  end  of  this  toilfome  and  rugged 
path,  where  the  way  divided  into  two,  yet  both  led  to  a  well,  the  only  one  that  was 
found  in  our  journey.  A  Moor  with  three  others  took  the  fhorteft,  without  direding  us 
to  follow  him ;  fo  we  marched  forwards  we  knew  not  whither,  through  woods  and  over 
rocks,  without  fleep  or  any  other  refrefhment :  ut  noon  the  next  day  we  difcovered  that 
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we  were  near  the  field  of  fait.  Our  afflidion  and  diftrefs  is  not  to  be.  expreffed ; 
we  were  all  fainting  with  heat  and  wearinpfs,  and  two  of  the  patriarch's  fervants,  were 
upon  the  point  of  dying  for  want  of  water.  None  of  us  had  any  but  a  Moor,  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  it,  at  lefs  than  the  weight  in  gold  ;  we  got  fome  from 
him  at  laft,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  the  two  fervants,  while  part  of  us  went  to  look  for 
a  guide  that  might  put  us  in  the  right  way.  The  Moors  who  had  arrived  at  the  well, 
rightly  gueffing  that  we  were  loft,fent  one  of  their  company  to  look  for  us,  whom  we  heard 
fhouting  in  the  woods,  but  durft  make  no  anfwer,  for  fear  of  the  Galles,  At  length  he 
found  us,  and  conduced  us  to  the  reft,  we  inftantly  forgot  our  paft  calamities,  and  had 
no  other  care  than  to  recover  the  patriarch's  attendants.  We  did  not  give  them  a  full 
draught  at  firft,  but  poured  in  the  water  by  drops,  to  moiften  their  mouths  and  throats, 
which  were  extremely  fwelled :  by  this  caution  they  were  foon  well.  We  then  fell  to 
eating  and  drinking,  and  though  we  had  nothing  but  our  ordinary  repaft  of  honey  and 
dryed  flefli,  thought  we  never  had  regaled  more  pleafantly  in  our  lives. 

We  durft  not  ftay  long  in  this  place,  for  fear  of  the  Galles  who  lay  they*  ambuflies 
more  particularly  near  this  well,  by  which  all  caravans  muft  neceffarily  pafs.  Our 
apprehenfions  were  very  much  encreafed  by  our  fufpicion  of  the  camel-drivers,  who,  as 
we  imagined,  had  advertifed  the  Galles  of  our  arrival.  The  fatigue  we  had  already 
fufFered,  did  not  prevent  our  continuing  our  march  all  night :  at  laft  we  entered  a  plain, 
where  our  drivers  told  us,  we  might  expe£l  to  be  attacked  by  the  Galles ;  nor  was  it 
long  before  our  own  eyes  convinced  us,  that  we  were  in  great  danger,  for  we  faw  as  we 
went  along,  the  dead  bodies  of  a  caravan  who  had  been  lately  maSacred,  a  fight  which 
froze  our  blood,  and  filled  us  with  pity  and  with  horror.  The  fame  fate  was  not  far 
from  overtaking  us,  for  a  troop  of  Galles,  who  were  detached  in  fearch  of  us,  miffed  us 
but  an  hour  or  two.  We  fpent  the  next  nightin  the  mountains,  but  when  we  (hould  have 
fet  out  in  the  morning,  were  obliged  to  a  fierce  difpute  with  the  old  Moor,  who  had  not 
yet  loft  his  inclination  to  deftroy  us ;  he  would  have  had  us  taken  a  road,  which  was  full 
of  thofe  people  we  were  fo  much  afraid  of:  at  length  finding  he  could  not  prevail  with  us, 
that  we  charged  the  goods  upon  him  as  belonging  to  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  fhould 
be  anfwerable  for  the  lofs  of  them,  he  confented,  in  a  fullen  way,  to  go  with  us. 

The  defire  of  getting  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Galles,  made  us  prefs  forward  with 
great  expedition,  and  indeed,  fear  having  entirely  engroffed  our  minds,  we  were  perhaps 
lefs  fenfible  of  all  our  labours  and  difBculties;  fo  violent  an  apprehenfion  of  one  danger, 
made  us  look  on  many  others  with  unconcern ;  our  pains  at  laft  found  fome  intermiffion 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Duan  the  frontier  of  Abyflinia  which  feparates  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Moors,  through  which  we  had  travelled. 

.  Here  we  imagined  we  might  repofe  fecurely,  a  felicity  we  had  long  been  ftrangers  to. 
Here  we  began  to  rejoice  at  the  conclufion  of  our  labours ;  the  place  was  cool,  and 
pleafant,  the  water  excellent,  and  the  birds  melodious ;  fome  of  our  company  went  into 
the  wood  to  divert  themfelves  with  hearing  the  birds,  and  frightening  the  monkies, 
creatures  fo  cunning,  that  they  would  not  ftir  if  a  man  came  unarmed,  but  would  run 
immediately  when  they  faw  a  gun.  At  this  place  pur  camel  drivers  left  us,  to  go 
to  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael,  which  the  -Ethiopians  celebrate  the  fixteenth  of  June.  We 
perfuaded  them  however  to  leave  us  their  camels  and  four  of  their  company  to  take 
care  of  them. 

We  had  not  waited  many  days,  before  fome  meflengers  came  to  us,  with  an  account, 
that  father  Baradas,  with  the  Emperor's  nephew,  and  many  other  perfons  of  diftinftion, 
waited  for  us  at  fome  diftance;  we  loaded  our  camels,  and  following  the  courfe  of  the 
river,  came  in  feven  hours  to  the  place  we  were  directed  to  halt  at.   Father  Manuel 
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Baradas  and  all  the  company,  who  had  waited  for  us  a  conHderable  time,  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  came  down  which  they  faw  our  tents,  and  congratulated  our  arrival.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  exprefs  the  benevolence  and  tendemefs  with  which  they  embraced  us,  and 
the  concern  they  fliewed  at  feeing  us  worn  away  with  hunger,  labour,  and  wearinefs, 
our  cloaths  tattered,  and  our  feet  bloody. 

We  left  this  place  of  interview  the  next  day,  and  on  the  21ft  of  June,  arrived  at 
Fremone  the  refidence  of  the  miffionaries,  where  we  were  welcomed  by  great  numbers 
of  catholics,  both  Portuguefe  and  Abyffins,  who  fpared  no  endeavours  to  make  us  forget 
all  we  had  fuflFered  in  fo  hazardous  a  journey,  undertaken,  with  no  other  intention,  than 
to  condud  them  in  the  way  of  falvation. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

Chap.  I.  —  The  mjlory  of  Abyfftnia*    An  account  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba^  and  of  Queen 
Candace.    The  Converjion  of  the  Abyffins. 

THE  original  of  the  Abyflins  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  obfcure,  and  uncertain. 
The  tradition  generally  received,  derives  them  from  Cham  the  fon  of  Noah^  and  they 
pretend,  however  improbably,  that  from  his  time  till  now,  the  legal  fucceffion  of  their 
Kings,  hath  never  been  interrupted,  and  that  the  Supreme  Power  hath  always  continued 
in  the  fame  family.  An  authentic  genealogy,  traced  up  fo  high,  could  not  but  be 
extremely  curious ;  and  with  good  reafon  might  the  Emperors  of  Abyflinia  boaft  them- 
felves  the  moft  illuftrious  and  ancient  family  in  the  world.  But  there  are  no  real 
grounds  for  imagining  that  Providence  has  vouchfafed  them  fo  diftinguifliing  a  protec- 
tion, and  from  the  wars  with  which  this  empire  hath  been  fliaken  in  thefe  latter  ages,  we 
may  juftly  believe,  that  like  all  others  it  has  fuffered  its  revolutions,  and  that  the  hiftory 
of  the  Abyifins  is  corrupted  with  fables.  This  empire  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prefter- John.  For  the  Portuguefe  having  heard  fuch  wonderful  relations 
of  an  ancient  and  famous  Chriftian  flate  called  by  that  name,  in  the  Indies,  imagined  it 
could  be  none  but  this  of  Ethiopia.  Many  things  concurred  to  make  them  of  this 
opinion :  there  was  no  Chriftian  kingdom  or  ftate  in  the  Indies,  of  which  all  was  true 
which  they  heard  of  this  land  of  Prefter-John  :  atid  there  was  none  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  world  who  was  a  Chriftian  feparated  from  the  catholick  church,  but  what  was 
known,  except  this  kingdom  of  Ethiopia.  It  has  therefore  paffed  for  the  kingdom  of 
Prefter- John,  fmce  the  time  that  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  the  fecond. 

The  country  is  properly  called  AbyfEnia,  and  the  people  term  themfelves  Abyflins. 
Their  hiftories  count  an  hundred  and  fixty  two  reigns,  from  Cham  to  Faciladas  or 
Bafilides ;  among  which  fome  women  are  remarkably  celebrated.  One  of  the  moft 
renowned  is  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  whom  the  natives  call 
Nicaula  or  Macheda,  and  in  their  tranflation  of  the  gofpel,  Nagifta  Azeb,  which  in  their 
language  is  Queen  of  the  fouth.  They  ftill  fhew  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  appears  to 
have  been  once  of  note,  as  the  place  where  flie  kept  her  court,  and  a  village  which  from 
its  being  the  place  of  her  birth,  they  call  the  land  of  Saba.  The  Kings  of  -Ethiopia 
draw  their  boafted  pedigree  from  Minilech  the  fon  of  this  Queen  and  Solomon.  The 
other  Queen,  for  whom  they  retain  a  great  veneration,  is  Candace,  whom  they  call 
Judith,  and  indeed  if  what  they  relate  of  her,  could  be  proved^  there  never  was,  amongft; 
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the  moft  illuftrious  and  beneficent  fovereigns,  any  to  whom  their  country  was  more 
indebted,  for  it  is  faid,  that  (he  being  converted  by  Inda  her  Eunuch  whom  St.  Philip 
baptifed,  prevailed  with  her  fiibjefts,  to  quit  the  worfhip  of  idols,  and  profefs  the  &ith 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  This  opinion  appears  to  me  without  any  better  foundatbn,  than  another 
of  the  converfion  of  the  Abyflins  to  the  Jewifh  rites,  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  at  her 
return  from  the  court  of  Solomon.  They  however,  who  patronife  thefe  traditions,  give 
us  very  fpecious  accounts  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Abyflins  at  their  firft  converfion. 
Many,  they  fay,  abandoned  all  the  pleafures  and  vanities  of  life  for  folitude,  and  religious 
aufterities ;  others  devoted  themfelves  to  God  in  an  ecclefiaftical  life ;  they  who  could 
not  do  thefe,  fet  apart  their  revenues  for  building  churches,  endowing  chapels,  and 
founding  monafteries,  and  fpent  their  wealth  in  coftly  ornaments  for  the  churches,  and 
vefiels  for  the  alters.  It  is  true,  that  this  people  has  a  natural  difpofition  to  goodnefs, 
they  are  very  liberal  of  their  alms,  they  much  frequent  their  churches,  and  are  very 
ftudious  to  adorn  them;  they  pradife  fading  and  other  mortifications,and  notwithftanding 
their  feparation  from  the  Roman  church,  and  the  corruptions  which  have  crept  into 
their  faith,  yet  retain  in  a  great  meafure  the  devout  fervour  of  the  primitive  Chrifl:iahs. 
Therenever  were  greater  hopes  of  uniting  this  people  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
their  adherence  to  the  Eutichxan  herefy  has  made  very  difficult,  than  in  the  time  of 
Sultan  Segued,  who  called  us  into  his  dominions  in  the  year  1625,  from  whence  we 
were  expelled  in  1634.  As  I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  this  country,  and  borne  a  fliare 
in  all  that  has  pafled,  I  will  prefent  the  reader  with  a  (hort  account  of  what  I  have 
obferved,  and  of  the  revolution  which  forced  us  to  abandon  Ethiopia,  and  deftroyed  all 
our  hopes  of  reuniting  this  kingdom  with  the  Roman  church. 

The  empire  of  Abyflinia  hath  been  one  of  the  largeft  which  hiftory  gives  us  an 
account  of :  it  extended  formerly  ^om  the  Red  Sea  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and 
from  Egypt  to  the  Indian  Sea.  It  is  not  long  fince  it  contained  forty  provinces  ;  but 
is  now  not  much  bigger  than  all  Spain,  and  confifts  but  pf  five  kingdoms,  and  fix  pro* . 
vinces,  of  which,  part  is  entirely  fubjed  to  the  Emperor,  and  part  only  pays  him  fom^ 
tribute,  or  acknowledgement  of  dependance,  either  voluntarily  or  by  compulfion^ 
Some  of  thefe  are  of  very  large  extent :  the  kingdoms  of  Tigre,  Bagameder  and 
Goiama,  are  as  big  as  Portugal,  or  bigger ;  Amhara  and  Damote  are  fomething  lef& 
The  provinces  are  inhabited  by  Moors,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Chriftians :  the  laft  is  the 
reigning  and  eftabliflied  religion.  This  diverfity  of  people  and  religion  is  the  reafon 
that  the  kingdom  in  different  parts  is  under  different  forms  of  government,  and  that 
their  laws  and  cuftoms  are  extremely  various. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Amhara  are  the  moft  civilized  and  polite ;  and 
next  to  them  the  natives  of  Tigre,  or  the  true  Abyflins.  The  reft,  except  the  Da^- . 
motes,  the  Gafates,  and  the  Agaus,  which  approach  fomewhat  nearer  to  civility,  are 
entirely  rude  and  barbarous.  '  Among  thefe  nations  the  G^Ues,  who  firft  alarmed  the 
world  in  1542,  have  remarkably  diftinguiflied  themfelves,  by  the  ravages  they  have 
committed,  and  the  terror  they  have  raifed  in  this  part  of  Africa.  They  neither  fow 
their  lands,  nor  improve  them  by  any  kind  of  culture;  but,  living. upon. mUk  and 
flefli,  encamp,  like  the  Arabs,  without  any  fettled  >  habitation.  They  pradife  no  rites 
of  worfliip,  though  they  believe,  that  in  the  regions  above,  there  dwells, a  Being  that 
governs  the  world :  whether  by  this  Being  they  mean  the  fun  or  the  fky  is  not  known  ; 
or  indeed,  whether  they  have  not  fome  conception  of  the  God,  tljat  created  them. 
This  deity  they  call  in  their  language  OuL  In  other  matters  they  are  yet  more 
Ignorant,  and  have  fome  cuftoms  fo  contrary  even  to  the  laws  of.  nature,  as  might 
almoft  afford  reafon  to  doubt  whether.they  are  endued  with  reafpn. ,  The  chriftianity 
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profefled  by  the  Abyffins  is  fo  corrupted  with  fuperftitions,  errors,  and  herefies,  and 
ib  mingled  with  ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  that  little  befides  the  name  of 
chriftianity  is  To  be  found  here ;  and  the  thorns  may  be  faid  to  have  choaked  the 
grain.  This  proceeds  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  diverfity  of  religions  which  are 
tolerated  there,  either  by  negligence  or  from  motives  of  policy ;  and  the  fame  caufe 
hath  produced  fuch  various  revolutions,  revolts,  and  civil  wars,  within  thefe  later 
ages.  For  thofe  diflferent  feds  do  not  eafily  admit  of.  an  union  with  each  other,  or  a 
quiet  fubjedion  to  the  fame  monych.  The  Abyffins  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  have 
either  cities  or  houfes  j  they  live  either  in  tents,  or  in  cottages  made  of  ftraw  and 
clay ;  for  they  very  rarely  build  with  ftone.  Their  villages,  or  towns,  confift  of  thefe 
huts ;  yet  even  of  fuch  villages  they  have  but  few,  becaufe  the  grandees,  the  viceroys, 
and  the  Emperbr  himfelf  are  always  in  the  camp,  that  they  may  be  prepared,  upon 
the  moft  fudden  fummons,  to  go  where  the  exigence  of  aflfairs  demands  their  prefence. 
And  this  precaution  is  no  more  than  neceflary  for  a  prince  every  year  engaged  either 
in  foreign  wars,  or  inteftine  commotions.  Thefe  towns  have  each  a  governor,  whom 
they  call  gadare,  over  whom  is  the  educ,  or  lieutenant,  and  both  are  accountable  to 
an  officer  called  the  afamacon,  or  mouth  of  the  King;  becaufe  he  receives  the 
revenues,  which  he  pays  into  the  hands  of  the  relatina-fala,  or  grand  mafter  of  the 
houfehold  :  fometimes  the  Emperor  creates  a  ratz,  or  viceroy,  general  over  all  the 
empire,  who  is  fuperior  to  all  his  other  officers. 

Ethiopia  produces  very  near  the  fame  kinds  of  provifions  as  Portugal ;  though,  by 
the  extreme  lazinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a  much  lefs  quantity  :  however,  there  are 
fome  roots,  herbs,  and  fruits,  which  grow  there  much  better  than  in  other  places. 
What  the  ancients  imagined  of  the  torrid  zone  being  uninhabitable,  is  fo  far  from 
being  true,  that  this  climate  is  very  temperate :  the  heats,  indeed,  are  exceffive  in 
Congo  and  Monomotapa,  but  in  Abyilinia  they  enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring,  more  delicious 
and  charming  than  that  in  our  country.  The  blacks  here  are  not  ugly  like  thofe  of 
the  kingdoi;ns  1  have  fpoken  of,  but  have  better  futures,  and  are  not  without  wit  and 
delicacy ;  their  apprehenfion  is  quick,  and  then:  judgment  found.  The  heat  of  the 
fun,  however  it  may  contribute  to  their  colour,  is  not  the  only  reafon  of  it ;  there  is 
fome  peculiarity  in  the  temper  and  conftitution  of  their  bodies,  fmce  the  fame  men, 
tranfported  into  cooler  climates,  produce  children  very  near  as  black  as  themfelves. 

They  have  here  two  harvefts  in  the  vear,  which  is  a  fufficient  recompenfe  for  the 
fmall  produce  of  each  *,  one  harveft  tney  have  in  the  winter,  which  lafts  through  the 
months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  the  other  in  the  fpring ;  their  trees  are 
always  green,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  produce  fo  little  fruit,  the 
foil  being  well  adapted  to  all  forts,  efpecially  thofe  that  come  from  the  Indies.  They 
have  in  the  greateft  plenty  raifms,  peaches,  four  pomgranates,  and  fugar-canes,  and 
fome  figs.  Moft  of  thefe  are  ripe  about  Lent,  which  the  Abyffins  keep-  with  great 
ilridnefs. 

After  the  vegetable  produfts  of  this  country,  it  feems  not  improper  to  mention  the 
animals  which  are  found  in  it,  of  which  here  are  as  great  numbers,  of  as  many  different 
fpecies,  as  in  any  country  in  the  world :  it  is  infefted  with  lions,  of  many  kinds,  among 
which  are  many  of  that  which  is  called  the  lyon  royal.  I  cannot  help  giving  the 
reader  on  this  occafion,  a  relation  of  a  fad  which  I  was  an  eye-witnefs  oh  A  lion 
having  taken  his  haunt,  near  the  place  where  I  lived,  killed  all  the  oxen  and  cows, 

*  Une  recolte  fe  fait  dans  rhiver,  qui  dure  pendant  lee  Mois  de  Juillet,  Aoufti  et  Septembre,  et  Pautre 
dans  le  printems. 
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and  did  a  great  deal  of  other  mifchief,  of  which  I  heard  new  complaints  every  day. 
A  fervant  of  mine  having  taken  a  refolution  to  free  the  country  from  this  deftroyer, 
went  out  one  day  with  two  lances,  and  after  he  had  been  fome  time  in  qued  of  him» 
found  him  with  his.  mouth  all  fmeared  with  the  blood  of  a  cow  he  had  juft  devoured ; 
the  man  rufhed  upon  him,  and  thruft  his  lance  into  his  throat  with  fuch  violence  that 
it  came  out  between  his  flioulders ;  the  beaft,  with  one  dreadful  roar,  fell  down  into  a 
pit,  and  lay  ftruggling,  till  my  fervant  difpatched  him.  I  meafured  the  body  of  this 
lion,  and  found  him  twelve  feet- between  the  head  and  the  tail. 

CHAP.  II. —  The  Ammals  of  AbyJJtnia  ;  the  Elephant j  Unicorn^  their  Horfes  and  Cows  ; 

with  a  particular  Account  of  the  Moroc. 

THERE  are  fo  great  numbers  of  elephants  in  Abyffinia,  that  in  one  evening  we 
met  three  hundred  of  them  in  three  troops :  as  they  filled  up  the  whole  way,  we  were 
in  great  perplexity  a  long  time  what  meafures  to  take ;  at  length,  having  implored  the 
proteftion  of  that  Providence  that  fuperintends  ilie  whole  creation,  we  went  forwards 
through  the  midft  of  them,  without  any  injury.  Once  we  met  four  young  elephants, 
and  an  old  one  that  played  with  them,  lifting  them  up  with  her  trunk ;  they  grew 
enraged  on  the  fudden,  and  ran  upon  us :  we  had  no  way  of  fecuring  ourfelves  but  by 
flight,  which,  however,  would  have  been  fruitlefs.  had  not  our  purfuers  been  flopped 
by  a  deep  ditch.  The  elephants  of  Ethiopia  are  of  fo  ftupendous  a  fize,  that  when  I 
was  mounted  on  a  large  mule,  I  could  not  reach  with  my  hand  within  two  fpans  of  the 
top  of  their  backs.  In  Abyffinia  is  Hkewife  found  the  rhinoceros,  a  mortal  enemy  to 
the  elephant.  In  the  province  of  Agaus,  has  been  feen  the  unicorn,  that  beaft  fo 
much  talked  of,  and  fo  little  known :  the  prodigious  fwiftnefs  with  which  this  creature 
runs  from  one  wood  into  another^  has  given  me  no  opportunity  of  examining  it  par- 
ticularly, yet  I  have  had  fo  near  a  fight  of  it  as  to  be  able  to  give  fome  defcription  of 
it.  The  fhape  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  beautiful  horfe,  exaft  and  nicely  proportioned, 
of  a  bay  colour,  with  a  black  tail,  which  in  fome  provinces  is  long,  in  others  very 
fliort :  fome  have  long  manes  hanging  to  the  ground.  They  are  fo  timorous,  that 
they  never  feed  but  furrounded  with  other  beafts  that  defend  them.  Deer  and  other 
defencelefs  animals  often  herd  about  the  elephant,  which,  contenting  himfelf  with 
roots  and  leaves,  preferves  thofe  beafts  that  place  themfelves,  as  it  were,  under  his 
protedion,  from  the  rage  and  fiercenefs  of  others  that  would  devour  them. 

The  horfes  of  Abyffinia  are  excellent ;  their  mules,  oxen,  and  cows  are  without 
number,  and  in  thefe  principally  confifts  the  wealth  of  this  country.  They  have  a 
very  particular  ciiftom,  which  obliges  every  man  that  hath  a  thoufand  cows,  to  fave 
every  year  one  day's  milk,  of  all  his  herd,  and  make  a  bath  with  it  for  his  relations, 
entertaining  them  afterwards  with  a  fplendid  feaft.  This  they  do  fo  many  days  each 
year,  as  they  have  thoufands  of  cattle,  fo  that  to  exprefs  how  rich  any  many  is,  they 
tell  you  he  bathes  fo  many  times.  The  tribute  paid  out  of  their  herds  to  the  King^ 
which  is  not  the  moft  inconfiderable  of  his  revenues,  is  one  cow  in  ten/every  three 
years.  The  beeves  are  of  feveral  kinds  j  one  fort  they  have  without  horns,  which  are 
of  no  other  ufe  than  to  carry  burthens,  and  ferve  inftead  of  mules.  Another  twice  as 
big  as  ours  which  they  breed  to  kill,  fattening  them  with  the  milk  of  three  or  four 
cows.  Their  horns  are  fo  large,  the  inhabitants  ufe  them  for  pitchers,  and  each  will 
hold  about  five  gallons.  One  of  thefe  oxen,  fat  and  ready  to  be  killed,  may  be  bought 
at  moft  for  two  crowns.  I  have  purchafed  five  fheep,  or  ftve  goats  with  nine  kids, 
for  a  piece  of  calico  "worth  about  a  crown. 
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The  Abyffins  have  many  fort  of  fowls  both  wild  and  tame ;  fome  of  the  former  we 
are  yet  unacquainted  with :  there  is  one  of  wonderful  beauty,  which  I  have  feen  in  no 
other  place  except  Peru:  it  has  inftead  of  a  comb,  a  mort  horn  upon  its  head, 
which  is  thick  and  round,  and  open  at  the  top.  The  feitan  favez,  or  devil's  horfe, 
looks  at  a  diftance  like  a  man  drefled  in  feathers,  it  walks  with  abundance  of  majefty, 
till  it  finds  itfelf  purfued,  and  then  takes  wing,  and  flies  away.  But  amongft  all  their 
birds,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  the  moroc,  or  honey-bird,  which  is  fur- 
niflied  by  nature  with  a  peculiar  inftin£k  or  faculty  of  difcovering  honey.  They  have 
here  multitudes  of  bees  of  various  kinds ;  fome  are  tame,  like  ours,  and  form  their 
combs  in  hives.  Of  the  wild  ones,  fome  place  their  honey  in  hollow  trees,  others 
hide  it  in  holes  in  the  ground,  which  they  cover  fo  carefully,  that  though  they  are 
commonly  in  the  highway,  they  are  feldom  found,  unlefs  by  the  moroc's  help,  which, 
when  he  has  difcovered  any  honey,  repairs  immediately  to  the  road  fide,  and  when 
he  fees  a  traveller,  fings,  and  claps  his  wings,  making  many  motions  to  invite  him  to 
follow  him,  and  when  he  perceives  him  coming,  flies  before  him  from  tree  to  tree, 
till  he  comes  to  the'place  where  the  bees  have  ftored  their  treafure,  and  then  begins  to 
fing  melodioufly.  The  Abyflin  takes  the  honey,  without  failing  to  leave  part  of  it  for 
the  bird,  to  reward  him  for  his  information.  This  kind  of  honey  I  have  often  tafted, 
and  do  not  find  that  it  diflfers  from  the  other  forts  in  any  thing  but  colour;  it  is  fome- 
what  blacker.  The  great  quantity  of  honey  that  is  gathered,  and  a  prodigious  number 
of  cows  that  is  kept  here,  have  often  made  me  call  Abyflinia  a  land  of  honey  and 
butter. 

CHAP.  in. — Tie  Manner  of  Eating  in  Ab^nia^  their  Drefs^  their  Hofpitality^  and 

Traffic. 

THE  great  lords,  and  even  the  Emperor  himfelf,  maintain  their  tables  with  no 
great  expence.  The  veflels  they  make  ufe  of  are  black  earthemware,  which,  the  older 
it  is,  they  fet  a  greater  valuQ  on.  Their  way  of  drefling  their  meat,  an  European,  till 
he  hath  been  long  accuftomed  to  it,  can  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  like,  every  thing  they 
eat  fmells  ftrong  and  fwims  with  butter.  They  make  no  ufe  of  either  linen  or  plates. 
The  perfons  of  rank  never  touch  what  they  eat,  but  have  their  meat  cut  by  their  pages, 
and  put  into  their  mouths.  When  they  feaft  a  friend  they  kill  an  ox,  and  fet  imme- 
diately a  quarter  of  him  raw  upon  the  table,  {for  their  moft  elegant  treat  is  raw  beef 
newly  killed)  with  pepper  and  fait ;  the  gall  of  the  ox  ferves  them  for  oil  and  vinegar ; 
fome,  to  heighten  the  delicacy  of  the  entertainment,  add  a  kind  of  fauce,  which  they  call 
manta,  made  of  what  they  take  out  of  the  guts  of  the  ox ;  this  they  fet  on  the  fire,  with 
butter,  fait,  pepper,  and  onion.  Raw  beef,  thus  relilhed,  is  their  niceft  difli,  and  is 
eaten  by  them  with  the  fame  appetite  and  pleafure  as  we  eat  the  befl:  partridges. 
They  have  often  done  me  the  favour  of  helping  me  to  fome  of  this  fauce,  and  I  had 
no  way  to  decline  eating  it,  befides  telling  them  it  was  too  good  for  a  mi(Sonary. 

The  common  drink  of  the  Abyflins  is  beer  and  mead,  which  they  drink  to  excefs, 
when  they  vifit  one  another  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  greater  offence  againft  good  manners, 
than  to  let  the  guefts  go  away  fober :  their  liquor  is  always  prefented  by  a  fervant,  who 
drinks  firft  himfelf,  and  then  gives  the  cup  to  the  company,  in  the  order  of  their 
quality. 

The  meaner  fort  of  people  here  drefs  themfelves  very  jplain ;  they  only  wear  drawers^ 
and  a  th  ck  garment  oi  cotton,  that  covers  the  reft  of  their  bodies :  the  people  of 
quality,   e^P^cially  thote  that  frequent  the  court,  run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
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ruin  themfelves  with  coftly  habits.  They  wear  all  forts  of  filks,  and  particularly  the 
fine  velvets  of  Turkey. 

They  love  bright  and  glaring  colours,  and  drefs  themfelves  much  in  the  Turkiih 
manner,  except  that  their  cloaths  are  wider,  and  their  drawers  cover  their  legs.  Their 
robes  are  always  full  of  gold  and  filver  embroidery.  They  arg  mod  exaft  about  their 
hair,  which  is  long  and  twifted,  and  their  care  of  i^is  fuch  that  they  go  bare-headed 
whiUt  they  are  young  for  fear  of  fpoiling  it,  but  afterwards  wear  red  caps,  and  fome- 
times  turbans  after  the  Turkifh  hifliion. 

The  ladies'  drefs  is  yet  more  magnificent  and  expenfive ;  then*  robes  are  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  religious,  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard;  They  have  various  ways  of  dreffing 
their  heads,  and  fpareno  expence  in  ear-rings,  necklaces,  or  any  thing  that  may  con« 
tribute  to  fet  them  off  to  advantage.  They  are  not  much  .referved  or  confined,  and 
have  fo  much  liberty  in  vifiting  one  another,  that  their  hufbands  often  fuffer  by  it : 
but  for  this  evil  there  is  no  remedy,  efpecially  when  a  man  marries  a  princefs,  or  one 
of  the  royal  family.  Befides  their  cloaths,  the  Abyffins  have  no  moveables  or  furni- 
ture of  much  value,  or  doth  their  manner  of  living  admit  of  them. 

One  cuftom  of  this  country  deferves  to  be  remarked :  when  a  ftranger  comes  to  a 
village,  or  to  the  camp,  the  people  are  obliged  t6  entertain  him  and  his  company  accord- 
ing to  his  rank.  As  foon  as  he  enters  a  houfe  (for  they  have  no  inns  ui  this  nation), 
the  matter  informs  his  neighbours  that  he  ham  a  gueft ;  immediately  they  bring  in 
bread  and  all  kinds  of  provifions ;  and  there  is  great  care  taken  to  provide  enough, 
becaufe  if  the  gueft  complains,  the  town  is  obliged  to  pay  double  the  value  of  what 
they  ought  to  have  fumiflied.  This  prafUce  is  fo  well  eftablifhed  that  a  ftranger 
goes  into  a  houfe  of  one  he  never  faw  with  the  fame  familiarity  and  aflurance  of  wel- 
come as  into  that  of  an  intimate  friend  or  near  relation ;  a  cuftom  very  convenient, 
but  which  gives  encouragement  to  great  numbers  of  vagabonds  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

There  is  no  money  in  AbyfCnia,  except  in  the  eaftem  provmces,  where  they  have 
iron  coin :  but  in  the  chief  provinces  all  commerce  is  managed  by  exchange.  Their 
chief  trade  confifts  in  provifions,  cows,  fheep,  goats,  fowls,  pepper,  and  gold^  which 
is  weighed  out  to  the  purchafer,  and  principally  in  fait,  which  is  properly  the  money 
of  this  country. 

When  the  Abyffins  are  engaged  in  a  law-fuit,  the  two  parties  make  chc^ce  of  a 
judge,  and  plead  their  own  caufe  before  him ;  and  if  they  cannot  agree  in  thehr  choice, 
the  governor  of  the  place  appoints  them  one,  from  whom  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the 
viceroy  and  to  the  Emperor  himfelf.  All  caufes  are  determined  on  the  fpot:  no 
writings  are  produced.  The  judge  fits  down  on  the  ground  in  the  midft  of  the  high 
road,  where  all  that  pleafe  may  be  prefent :  the  two  perfons  concerned  fland  before  him, 
with  their  friends  abidut  them,  who  ferve  as  their  attomies.  The  plaintiff  fpeaks  firft, 
the  defendant  anfwers  him ;  each  is  permitted  to  rejoin  three  or  four  times,  then 
filence  is  commanded,  and  the  judge  takes  the  opinions  of  thofe  that  are  about  him : 
if  the  evidence  be  deemed  fufficient,  he  pronounces  fentence,  which  in  fome  cafes  is 
decifive  and  without  appeal.  He  then  takes  the  criminal  into  cuftody  till  he  hath 
made  fatisfa&ion ;  but  if  it  be  a  crime  punilhable  with  death,  he  is  delivered  over  to 
the  profecutor,  who  may  put  him  to  death  at  his  own  difcredon. 

The^  have  here  a  panicular  way  of  punifhing  adultery :  a  woman  conviAed  of  that 
crime  is  condemned  to  forfeit  aH  her  fortune,  is  turned  out  of  her  hufband's  houfe,  in 
a  mean  dreis,  and  is  forbid  ever  to  enter  it  again ;  fhe  has  only  a  needle  given  her  to 
get  her  living  with.   Sometimes  her  head  is  lhaved,  except  one  lock  of  hair,  which  is 
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left  her,  and  even  that  depends  on  the  will  of  her  hulband,  who  has  it  likewife  in  his 
choice  whether  be  will  receive  her  again*  or  not ;  if  he  refolves  never  to  admit  her, 
they  are  both  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  they  will.  There  is  another  cuftom  amongft 
them  yet  more  extraordinary,  which  is,  that  the  wife  is  punifhed  whenever  the  hufband 
proves  falfe  to  the  marriage  contraft  j  this  punifhment  indeed  extends  no  farther  than 
a  pecuniary  mul6:,  and  what  feems  more  equitable,  the  hufband  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
fum  of  money  to  his  wife.  When  the  hufband  profecutes  his  wife's  gallant,  if  he  can 
produce  any  proofs  of  a  criminal  converfation,  he  recovers,  for  damages,  forty  cows, 
forty  horfes,  and  forty  fuits  of  cloaths,  and  the  fame  number  of  other  things ;  if  the 
gallant  be  unable  to  pay  him,  he  is  committed  to  prifon,  a^d  continues  there  during 
me  hufband's  pleafure,  who,  if  he  fets  him  at  liberty  before  the  whole  fine  be  paid, 
obliges  him  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  is  going  to  procure  the  refl,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  make  full  fatisfaftion.  Then  the  criminal  orders  meat  and  drink  to  be  brought  out, 
they  eat  and  drink  together,  he  afks  a  formal  pardon,  which  is  not  granted  at  firft; 
however,  the  hufband  foz;gives  firfl  one  part  of  the  debt,  and  then  another,  till  at 
length  the  whole  is  renutted. 

A  hi^band  that  doth  not  like  his  wife,  may  eafily  find  means  to  make  the  marriage 
void,  and,  what  is  worfe,  may  difmifs  the  fecond  wife  with  lefs  difficulty  than  he  took 
her,  and  return  to  the  firft ;  fo  that  marriages  in  this  country  are  only  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  lafl  no  longer  than  both  parties  are  pleafed  with  each  other,  which  is  one 
mflance  how  far  diftant  thefe  people  are  from  the  purity  of  the  primitive  believers, 
which  they  pretend  to  have  preferved  with  fo  great  ftridnefs.  The  marriages  are  in 
fliort  no  more  than  bargains,  made  with  this  provifo,  that  when  any  difcontent  fhall 
arife  on  either  fide,  they  may  feparate,  and  many  whom  they  pleafe,  each  taking  back 
what  they  brought  with  them. 

CHAP.  lY.  —  Jn  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the  AbjJJins. 

YET  though  there  is  a  great  difference  between  our  manners,  cufloms,  civil  go- 
vernment, and  thofe  of  the  Abyflins,  there  is  yet  a  much  greater  in  points  of  faith  ; 
for  fo  many  errors  have  been  introduced,  and  ingrafted  into  their  religion,  by  their 
ignorance,  their  feparation  from  the  Catholic  church,  and  their  intercourfe  with  Jews, 
ragans,  and  Mahometans,  that  their  prefent  religion  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  confufed 
mifcellany  of  Jewifh  and  Mahometan  fuperflitions,  with  wluch  they  have  corrupted 
thofe  remnants  of  Chriflianity  which  they  ftill  retain. 

They  have  however  preferved  the  belief  of  our  principal  myfleries,  they  celebrate 
with  a  great  deal  of  pi^ty,  the  paflion  of  our  Lord,  they  reverence  the  crofs;  they 
pay  a  great  devotion  to  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  the  angels,  and  the  faints ;  they  obferve 
the  feftivals,  and  pay  a  ftrid:  regard  to  the  Sunday.  Every  month  they  com- 
memorate the  affumption  of  the  Vu-gin  Mary,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  no  Chriflians 
befide  themfelves,  have  a  true  fenfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  mother  of  God,  or  pay  her 
the  honours  that  are  due  to  her.  There  are  fome  tribes  amongft  them  (for  they  are 
diflinguifhed  like  the  Jews  by  their  tribes),  among  whom  the  crime  of  fwearing  by  thi^ 
name  of  the  Virgin  is  punifhed  with  forfeiture  of  goods  and  even  with  lofs  of  life : 
they  are  equally  fcrupulous  of  fwearing  by  St.  George.  Every  week  they  keep  a  feafl 
to  the  honour  of  the  Apoflles  and  Ajigels ;  they  come  to  mafs  vrith  great  devotion, 
and  love  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  They  receive  the  facrament  often,  but  do  not 
always  prepare  themfelves  by  confeffion.  Theii:  charity  to  the  poor  may  be  faid  to 
exceed  the  proper  bounds  that  prudence  ought  to  fet  to  it,  for  it  contributes  to  encourage 
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^eat  numbers  of  beggars,  which  are  a  great  annovance  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  as 
I  . have  often  faid,  afford  more  exercife  to  a  Ghriftian's  patience  than  his  charity :  for 
tlidr  infolence  is  fuch,  that  they  will  refiife  what  is  offered  them,  if  it  be  not  fo  much 
as  they  think  proper  to  aik» 

Though  the  Abyflins  have  not  many  images  they  have  great  numbers  of  pi£lures, 
and  perhaps  pay  them  fomenvhat  too  high  a  degree  of  worfliip.  The  feverity  of  their 
fistfts  is  equal  to  that  of  the  primitive  church  :  in  Lent  they  never  eat  till  after  fun-fet. 
Their  fafts  are  the  more  fevere  becaufe  milk  and  butter  are  forbidden  them,  and  no 
reafon  or  necefiity  whatfoever  can  procure  them  a  pertniflion  to  eat  meat,  and  their 
country,  affording  no  fiih,  they  live  only  on  roots  and  pulfe.  On  faft-days  they  never 
drink  but  at  their  meat,  and  the  priefts  never  communicate  till  evening,  for  fear  of 
profaning  thenu  They  do  not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  faft  tilt  they  nave  children 
either  married,  or  fit  to  be  married,  which  yet  doth  not  fecure  them  very  long  from 
thefe  mortifications,  becaufe  their  youths  marry  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  their  girls 
younger* 

There  is  no  nation  where  excommunication  carries  greater  terrors  than  among  the 
Abyfiins,  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  priefts  to  abufe  this  religious  temper  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  authority  they  receive  from  it,  by  excommunicating  them,  as 
they  often  do,  for  the  leaft  trifle  in  which  their  intereft  is  concerned. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  fo  full  ^f  churches,  monafteries,  and  ecclefiaftics>  as 
AbyfEnia ;  it  is  not  poffible  to  fing  in  one  church  or  monaftery  without  being  heard  by 
another,  and  perhaps  by  feveral.  They  fing  the  pfalms  of  David,  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  they  have  ^  very  exa&  tranflation  in  then:  own 
language ;  in  which,  though  accounted  canonical,  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  are 
omitted.  The  inftruments  of  mufic  made  ufe  of  in  their  rites  of  worfhip,  are  little 
drums,  which  they  han^  about  their  necks,  and  beat  with  both  their  hands ;  thefe  are 
carried  even  by  their  chief  men,  and  by  the  graveit  of  their  ecclefiaftics.  They  have 
flicks  likewife,  with  which  they  ftrike  the  ground,  accompanying  the  blow  with  a 
motion  of  their  whole  bodies.  They  begin  their  concert  by  ftamping  their  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  playing  gently  on  their  inftruments ;  but  when  they  have  heated  them-* 
ielves  by  degrees,  they  leave  off  drumming,  and  fall  to  leaping,  dancing,  and  clapping 
their  hands,  at  the  fame  time  ftraining  their  voices  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  till  at  lengta 
they  have  no  regard  either  to  the  tune  or  the  paufes,  and  feem  rather  a  riotous  than 
a  religious  affembly.  For  this  manner  of  worfhip  they  cite  the  pfalm  of  David ; 
O  cjap  your  hands  all  ye  nations.  Thus  they  mifapply  the  f^cred  writings  to  defend 
pra£Uces  yet  more  corrupt  than  thofe  I  have  been  fpeaking  of. 

They  are  poffeffed  with  a  ftrange  notion,  that  they  are  the  only  true  Chriftians  ia 
the  world ;  as  for  us,  they  fhunned  us  as  heretics,  and  were  under  the  greateft  fur« 
prize  at  hearing  us  mention  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  refpeft  which'  is  due  ta  her,  an^i 
told  us,  that  we  could  not  be  entirely  barbarians,  fince  we  were  acquainted  with  the 
mother  of  God.  It  plainly  appears  that  prepofl*effions  fo  ftrong,  which  receive  more 
flrength  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  have  very  little  tendency  to  difpofe  them 
to  a  reunion  with  the  Catholic  church. 

They  have  fome  opinions  peculiar  to  themfelves  about  purgatory,  the  creation  of 
foiils,  and  fome  of  our  myfteries.  They  repeat  baptifm  every  year,  they  retain  the 
pra£Hce  of  circumcifion,  they  obferve  the  fabbath,  they  abftain  from  all  thofe  forts  of 
flefh  which  are  forbidden  by  the  law.  Brothers  efpoufe  the  wives  of  their  brothers, 
wd  to  ponclude,  they  obferve  a  great  number  of  Jewifh  ceremonies. 
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Though  they  know  the  words  which  Jefus  Chrift  appointed  to  be  ufed  in  the  adnd* 
nlftration  of  baptifm,  they  have  without  fcruple  fubftituted  others  in  their  place,  which 
makes  the  validity  of  their  baptifm,  and  the  reality  of  then*  chriftianity,  very  doubtfsL 
They  have  a  few  names  of  faints^  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Roman  martyrology,  bot 
they  often  infert  others,  as  Zama  la  Cota,  the  Life  of  Truth}  Ongulari  the  Evangelift; 
Afca  Georgi,  the  Mouth  of  Saint  George. 

To  bring  back  this  people  into  the  enclofure  of  the  Catholic  church,  from  which 
they  had  been  feparated  fo  many  ages,  was  the  fole  view  and  intention  with  which  we 
undertook  fo  long  and  toilfome  a  Journey,  crofled  fo  many  feas,  and  paffed  fo  many 
deferts,  with  the  utmoft  hazard  of  our  lives :  I  am  certain  that  we  travelled  more  than 
feven  thoufand  leagues  before  we  arrived  at  our  refidence  at  Fremona. 

We  came  to  this  place,  anciently  called  Maigoga,  on  the  21ft  of  June,  as  I  have 
laid  before,  and  were  obliged  to  continue  there  till  Novembei',becaufethe  winter  begins 
here  in  May,  and  its  greateft  rigour  is  from  the  middle  of  June,  to  the  middle  of 
September^   The  rains  that  are  almoft  continually  falling  in  this  feafon  make  it'im- 
poffible  to  go  £air  from  home,  for  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  therefore  in  a 
place  like  this,  where  there  are  neither  bridges  nor  boats,  are,  if  they  are  not  fordable, 
utterly  impaflable.    Some  indeed  have  crofled  them  by  means  of  a  cord  iaftened  on 
both  fides  of  the  water,  others  tie  two  beams  together,  and  placing  themfetves  upon 
them,  guide  them  as  well  as  they  can,  but  this  experiment  is  fo  dangerous,  that  it  hath 
cod  many  of  thefe  bold  adventures  their  lives.    This  is  not  all  the  danger,  for  there  b 
yet  more  to  be  apprehended  firom  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and  the  vapours 
which  arife  from  the  fcorched  earth  at  the  fall  of  the  firit  fhowers,  than  from  the 
torrents  and  rivers.    Even  they  who  ihelter  themfelves  in  houfes  find  great  difficulty 
to  avoid  the  difeafes  that  proceed  from  the  noxious  qualities  of  thefe  vapours.  From 
the  beginning  of  June  to  that  of  September  it  rains  more  or  lefs  every  day.  The 
morning  is  generally  fair  and  bright,  but  about  two  hours  after  noon  th  j  &y  is  clouded, 
and  immediately  fucceeds  a  violent  ftorm,  with  thunder  and  lightning  flafliing  in  the 
moft  dreadful  manner.    While  this  lafts  which  is  commonly  three  or  tour  hours,  none 
go  out  of  doors.    The  ploughman  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  it,  unyokes  his  ozen^ 
and  betakes  himfelf  with  them  into  covert.    Travellers  provide  for  their  fecurity  in  the 
neighbouring  villages^.or  fet  up  their  tents,  every  body  flies  to  fome  (helter,  as  well  to 
avoid  the  unwholefomenefs  as  the  violence  of  the  rain.   The  thunder  is  aftonifliing, 
and  the  lightning  often  deftroys  great  numbers,  a  thing  I  can  fpeak  of  from  my  own 
experience,  for  it  once  flafhed  fo  near  me,  that  I  felt  an  uneafinefs  on  that  fide  for  a  long 
time  after,  at  the  fame  time  it  killed  three  young  children,  and  having  run  round  my 
room  went  out,  and  killed  a  man  and  woman  three  hundred  paces  ofi;    When  the 
ftorm  is  over  the  fun  fliines  out  as  before,  and  one  would  not  imagine  it  had  rained, 
but  that  the  ground  appears  deluged.    Thus  pafles  the  Abyffinian  winter,  a  dreadful 
feafon,  in  which  the  whole  kingdom  languifhes  with  numberlefs  difeafes,  an  afilidion, 
which  however  grievous,  is  yet  equalled,  by  the  clouds  of  grafhoppers,  which  fly  in 
fuch  numbers  from  the  defert,  that  the  fun  is  hid  and  the  &y  darkened ;  whenever 
this  plague  appears,  nothing  is  feen  through  the  whole  r^ion,  but  the  mott  ghaftiy 
confternation,  or  heard  but  the  mofl  piercing  lamentations,  for  wherever  they  fail,  that 
unhappy  place  is  laid  wafte  and  ruined,  they  leave  not  one  blade  of  grafs,  nor  any  hopes 
of  a  harvefl. 

God,  who  often  makes  calamities  fubfervient  to  his  will,  permitted  this  very  afllic- 
don  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  converfion  of  many  of  the  natives,  who  might  have  other* 
wife  died  in  their  errors  j  for  part  of  the  country  bang  ruined  by  the  graflioppers  that 
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year  in  ^hich  we  arriyed  at  Abyflinia,  many,  who  were  forced  to  leave  their  habitat 
tionS)  and  feek  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  other  places,  came  to  that  part  of  the  land  where 
fonie  of  our  milfionaries  were  j>reaching9  and  laid  hold  on  that  mercy  which  God 
feemed  to  have  appointed  for  others. 

As  we  could  not  go  to  court  before  November,  we  refolved,  that  we  might  not  be 
idle,  to  preach  and  mftrufi  the  people  in  the  country;  in  purfuance  of  this  refolution^ 
I  was  fent  to  a  mountain,  two  days  journey  diftant  from  Maigoga.  The  lord  or 
governor  of  the  place,  was  a  catholic,  and  had  defired  miifionaries,  but  his  wife  had  con* 
ceived  an  implacable  averfion  both  from  us  and  the  Roman  church,  and  almoft  all  the 
inhabitants  ot  that  mountain  weK  infeded  with  the  fame  prejudices  as  (he.  They  had 
been  perfuaded,  that  the  hofts  which  we  confecrated  and  gave  to  the  communicants, 
were  mixed  with  juices  ftrained  from  the  flelh  of  a  camel,  a  dog,  a  hare,  and  a  fwine  ; 
all  creatures,  which  the  AbyiCns  look  upon  with  abhorrence,  believing  them  unclean, 
and  forbidden  to  them,  as  they  were  to  the  Jews.  We  had  no  way  of  undeceiving 
them,  and  they  fled  from  us  whenever  we  approached.  We  carried  with  us  our  tent, 
ouir  chalices  and  ornaments,  and  all  that  was  neceflary  for  faying  mafs.  The  lord  of 
the  village,  who  like  other  perfons  of  quality  throughout  iEthiopia,  lived  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  received  us  with  very  great  civility.  All  that  depended  upon  him,  had 
built  their  huts  round  about  him  ;  10  that  this  place  compared  with  the  other  towns  of 
Abyifinia  feems  confiderable  :  as  foon  as  we  arrived  he  fent  us  his  compliments,  with 
a  prefent  of  a  cow,  which  among  them,  is  a  token  of  hi^h  refped.  We  had  no  way 
of  returning  this  favour  but  by  killing  the  cow,  and  fendmg  a  quarter  fmoaking,  witn 
the  gall,  which  amongfl:  them  is  efteemed  the  mod  delicate  part.  I  imagined  for  fome 
time  that  the  gall  of  animals  was  lefs  bitter  in  this  country  than  elfewhere,  but  upon 
tailing  it,  I  found  it  more;  and  yet  have  frequently  feen  our  fervants  drink  large 
giaifes  of  it  with  the  fame  pleafure  that  we  drink  the  mod  delicbus  wines. 

Wechofe  to  begin  our  miflion  with  the  lady  of  the  village,  and  hoped  that  her  pre- 
judice and  obftinacy,  however  great,  would  in  time  yield  to  the  advice  and  example  of 
her  hufband,  and  that  her  converfion  would  have  a  great  influence  on  the  whole  village, 
but  havine  loft  feveral  days  without  being  able  to  prevail  upon  her  to  hear  us  on  any 
one  point,  we  left  the  place,  and  went  to  another  mountain,  higher  and  better  peopled : 
when  we  came  to  the  village  on  the  top  of  it,  where  the  lord  lived,  we  were  furprifed 
with  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  men  that  feemed  to  fuflfer  or  apprehend  fome  dread- 
ful calamity ;  and  were  told,  upon  enquiring  the  caufe,  that  the  inhabitants  had  been 
perfuaded  that  we  were  the  devil's  miffionaries,  who  came  to  feduce  them  from  the  true 
religion,  that  forefeeing  fome  of  their  neighbours  would  be  ruined  by  the  temptation, 
they  were  lamenting  the  misfortune  which  was  commg  upon  them.  When  we 
began  to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  work  of  the  miifion,  we  could  not  by  any  means 
perfuade  any  but  the  lord  and  the  prieft  to  receive  us  into  their  houfes ;  the  reft  were 
rough  and  untra£lable  to  that  degree  that,  after  having  converted  (ix,  we  defpaired  of 
making  any  farther  progrefs,  and  thought  it  beft  to  remove  to  other  towns  where  we 
might  be  better  received. 

We  found  however  a  more  unpleadng  treatn^ent  at  the  next  place,  and  had  certainly 
ended  our  lives  there,  liad  we  not  been  proteded  by  the  governor,  and  the  prieft,  who, 
though  not  reconciled  to  the  Roman  clmrch,  yet  fliewed  us  the  utmoft  civility  ;  the 
governor  informed  us  of  a  defign  againft  our  lives,  and  advifed  us  not  to  go  out  after 
lunfet,  and  gave  us  guards  to  proted  us  from  the  infults  of  the  populace. 

We  made  no  long  ftay  in  a  place  where  they  ftopped  their  ears  againft  the 
voice  of  God,  but  returned  to  the  foot  of  thsu  mountain  which 'we  had  kftiome 
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days  before ;  we  were  furrounded,  as  foon  as  we  began  to  preach,  with  a  multitude  of 
auditors,  who  came  either  in  ez]>e£bition  of  bang  imbu&ed,  or  from  a  deiire  of  grati* 
iying  their  curiofity,  and  God  beftowed  fuch  a  bleffing  upon  our  apoftolical  labours, 
that  the  whole  village  was  converted  in  a  fliort  time.  We  then  removed  to  another 
at  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  fituated  in  a  kind  of  natural  parterre^  or  garden: 
the  foil  was  fruitful,  and  the  trees  that  lhaded  it  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun, 
^ve  it  an  agreeable  and  refrelhing  coolnefs.  We  had  here  the  convenience  of 
improving  the  ardour  and  piety  of  our  new  converts,  and  at  the  fame  time,  of  leading 
more  into  the  way  of  the  true  religion  :  and  indeed  our  fuccefs  exceeded  the  utmoft 
of  our  hopes,  we  had  in  a  fliort  time  great  numbers  whom  we  thought  capable  of  being 
admitted  to  the  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the  mafs. 

We  ereSed  our  tent,  and  placed  our  altar  under  fome  great  trees,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fliade ;  and  every  day  before  fun-rifing,  my  companion  and  I  began  to  catechife  and 
inftrud  thefe  new  Catholics ;  and  ufed  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  them  abjure 
their  errors.  When  we  were  weary  with  fpeaking,  we  placed  in  ranks  thofe  who  were 
fufEdently  inftrufted,  and  palling  through  them  with  great  veflels  of  water,  baptifed 
them  according  to  the  form  prefcribed  by  the  church.  As  their  number  was  very 
great,  we  cried  aloud,  thofe  of  this  rank  are  named  Peter,  thofe  of  that  rank  Anthony. 
And  did  the  fame  amon^ft  the  women,  whom  we  feparated  from  the  men.  We  then 
confefled  them,  and  admitted  them  to  the  communion.  After  mafs  we  applied  our- 
felves  again  to  catechife,  to  inftruft,  and  receive  the  renunciation  of  their  errors,  fcarce 
allowing  ourfelves  time  to  make  a  fcanty  meal,  which  we  never  did  more  than  once 
a  day. 

AfteiLfome  time  had  been  fpent  here,  we  removed  to  another  town  not  far  diftant ; 
and  contihued  the  fame  prarace.  Here  I  was  accofted  one  day  by  an  inhabitant  of 
that  place,  where  he  had  found  the  people  fa  prejudiced  againft  us,  who  defired  to  be 
admitted  to  confeffiom  I  could  not  forbear  aiking  him  fome  queftions  about  thofe 
lamentations,  which  we  heard  upon  our  entering  into  that  place.  He  confefled  with 
the  utmoft  franknefs  and  ingenuity  that  the  pnefts  and  religious  have  given  dreadful 
accounts  both  of  us  and  of  the  religion  we  preached ;  that  the  unhappy  people 
was  taught  by  them,  that  thecurfe  of  God  attended  us  wherefoever  we  went,  that 
we  were  always  followed  by  the  graflioppers,  that  peft  of  Abyffinia,  which  carried 
famine  and.deftruftion  over  all  the  country  :  that  he  feeing  no  graflioppers  following 
us,  when  we  pafled  by  their  village,  began  to  doubt  of  the  reality  of  what  the  priefts 
had  fo  confidently  aflerted,  and  was  now  convinced  that  the  reprefentation  they  made 
of  us,  was  calumny  and  impofture.  This  difcourfe  gave  us  double  pleafure,  both  as 
it  proved  that  God  had  confuted  the  accufations  of  our  enemies,  and  defended  us 
againft  their  malice  without  any  efforts  of  our  own,  and  that  the  people  who  had 
fliunned  us  with  the  ftrongeft  deteftation,  were  yet  lovers  of  truth,  and  came  to  us 
on  their  own  accord. 

Nothing  could  be  more  grofsly  abfurd  than  the  reproaches  which  the  Abyflinian 
ecclefiaftics  afperfed  us  and  our  religion  with.  They  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
calamity  that  happened  the  year  of  our  arrival;  and  the  Abyffins,  with  all  their 
wit,  did  not  confider  that  they  had  often  been  diftrefled  by  the  gralhoppers,  before 
there  came  any  Jefuits  into  the  country,  <  and  indeed  before  there  were  any  in 
the  world. 

Whilft  I  was  in  thefe  mountains,  I  went  on  Sundays  and  faints  days  fometimes  to 
one  church  and  fometimes  to  another  ;  one  day  I  went  out  with  a  refolution  not  to  go 
to  a  certain  church,  where  I  imagined  there  ^as  no  oqcafion  for  me,  but  before  I 
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had  gone  far,  I  found  myfelf  prefied  by  a  fecret  impulfe  to  return  back  to  that  fame 
church.  I  obeyed  the^influence,  and  difcovered  it  to  proceed  from  the  mercy  of  God 
to  three  young  children  who  were  deftitute  of  all  fuccour,  and  at  the  point  of  death : 
I  found  two  very  quickly  in  this  miferable  ftate,  the  mother  had  retired  to  fome  diftance 
that  ihe  might  not  fee  them  die,  and  when  (he  faw  me  flop,  came  and  told  me  that 
they  had  baen  obliged  by  want  to  leave  the  town  they  lived  in,  and  were  at  length 
reduced  to  thisdifmal  condition,  that  (he  had  been  baptifed,  but  that  the  children  had 
not.  After  I  had  baptifed  and  relieved  them,  I  continued  my  walk,  refieding  with 
wonder  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  about  evening  difcovered  another  infant, 
whofe  mother,  evidently  a  Catholic,  cried  out  to  me  to  fave  her  child,  or  at  lead, 
that  if  I  coujd  not  preferve  this  uncertain  and  perifliable  life,  I  fliould  give  it  another 
certain  and  permanent.  I  fent  my  fervant  to  fetch  water  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
for  there  was  none  near,  and  happily  baptized  the  child  before  it  expired. 

Soon  after  this  I  returned  to  Fremona,  and  had  great  hopes  of  accompanying  the 
patriarch  to  the  court ;  but,  when  we  were  almoft  fetting  out,  received  the  command 
of  the  fuperior  of  the  miffion  to  ftay  at  Fremona,  with  a  charge  of  the  houfe  there, 
and  of  all  the  Catholics  that  were  difperfed  over  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  an  employ- 
ment very  ill-proportioned  to  my  abilities.  The  houfe  at  Fremona  has  always  been 
much  regarded  even  by  thofe  emperors  who  perfecuted  us  ;  Sultan  Segued  annexed 
nine  large  manors  to  it  for  ever,  which  did  not  make  us  mudh  more  wealthy,  becaufe 
of  the  expenfive  hofpitality  which  the  great  conflux  of  (Irangers  obliged  us  to.  The 
lands  in  Abyflinia  yield  but  fmall  revenues,  unlefs  the  owners  themfelves  fet  the  value 
upon  them,  which  we  could  not  do. 

The  manner  of  letting  farms  in  Abyflinia  diflfers  much  from  that  of  other  countries : 
the  farmer,  when  the  harveft  is  almoft  ripe,  invites  the  chumo  or  fleward,  who  is 
appointed  to  make  an  eftimate  of  the  value  of  each  year's  produd,  to  his  houfe,  enter- 
tains him  in  the  mofl;  agreeable  manner  he  can ;  makes  him  a  prefent,  and  then  takes 
him  to  fee  his  com.  If  the  chumo  is  pleafed  with  the  treat  and  prefent,  he  will  give 
him  a  declaration  or  writing  to  witnefs  that  his  ground  which  afforded  five  or  fix  facks 
of  com,  did  not  yield  fo  many  bufhels,  and  even  of  this  it  is  the  cuflom  to  abate  fome- 
thbg ;  fo  that  our  revenue  did  not  increafe  in  proportion  to  our  lands ;  and  we 
found  ourfelves  often  obliged  to  buy  com,  which,  indeed  is  not  dear,  for  in  fruitful 
years  forty  or  fifty  meafures  weighing  each  about  twenty-two  pounds,  may  be  purchafed 
for  a  crown. 

Befides  the  particular  charge  I  had  of  the  houfe  of  Fremona,  I  was  appointed  the 
patriarch's  grand-vicar,  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Tigre.  I  thought  that  to  dif- 
charge  this  office  as  I  ought,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  provide  neceffaries  as  well  for 
the  bodies  as  the  fouls  of  the  converted  Catholics.  This  labour  was  much  increafed 
by  the  famine  which  the  grafhoppers  had  brought  that  year  upon  the  country.  Our 
houfe  was  perpetually  furrounded  by  fome  of  thofe  unhappy  people,  whom  want  had 
compelled  to  abandon  their  habitations,  and  whofe  pale  cheeks  and  meagre  bodies  were 
undeniable  proofs  of  their  mifery  and  diftrefs.  All  the  relief  I  could  poffibly  afford 
them,  could  not  prevent  the  death  of  fuch  numbers  that  their  bodies  filled  the 
highways ;  and  to  increafe  our  afilidion,  the  wolves  having  devoured  the  carcafes,  and 
finding  no  other  food  fell  upon  the  living ;  their  natural  fiercenefs  being  fo  increafed  by 
hunger,  that  they  dragged  the  children  out  of  the  very  houfes.  I  faw  myfelf  a  troop 
of  wolves  tear  a  child  of  fix  years  old  in  pieces  before  I  or  any  one  elfe  could  come  to 
its  affiftance. 

While 
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While  I  was  entirely  taken  up  with  the  duties  of  my  mtniftry,  the  viceroy  of  Tigre 
received  the  commands  of  the  emperor  to  fearch  for  the  bones  of  Don  Chriftopher  dc 
Gama :  on  this  occafion  it  may  not  be  thought  impertinent  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
life  and  death  of  this  brave  and  holy  Portuguefe,  who,  after  having  been  fuccefeful  in 
many  battles  fell  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  compleated  that  illuftrious  life 
by  a  glorious  martyrdom. 

CHAP.  V.  —  The  Adventures  of  the  Portuguefe^  and  the  Aeiions  of  Don  Chrijlopher  de 

Gama  in  Mthiopia. 

ABOUT  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  arofe  a  Moor  near  the  Cape  of 
Gardafui,  who,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  forces  fent  him  from  Moca  by  the  Arabs  and 
Turks,  conquered  almoft  all  Abyffinia,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  AdeL  He  was 
called  Mahomet  Gragn^  or  the  Lame.  -  When  he  had  ravaged  Ethiopia  fourteen  years, 
and  was  mailer  of  the  greateft  part  of  it,  the  Emperor  David  fent  to  implore  fuccour 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  with  a  promife,  that  when  thofe  dominions  were  recovered 
which  had  been  taken  from  him,  he  would  entirely  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  Pope,  and 
refign  the  third  part  of  his  territories  to  the  Portuguefe.  After  many  delays  occafioned 
b]r  the  great  diftance  between  Portural  and  Abyffinia,  .and  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
^ng  John  the  Third,  having  made  Don  Stephen  de  Gama,  fon  of  the  celebrated  Don 
Vafco  de  Gama,  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  gave  him  orders  to  enter  the  Red  Sea  in  purfuit 
of  the  Turkifli  gallies,  and  to  fall  upon  them  wherever  he  found  them,  even  in  the 
Port  of  Suez.  The  viceroy,  in  obedience  to  the  King's  commands,  equipped  a  powerful 
fleet,  went  on  board  himfelf,  and  cruized  about  the  coaft  without  being  able  to  difcover 
die  Turkiih  veflels.  Enraged  to  find  that  with  this  great  preparation  he  fliould  be  able 
to  effed  nothing,  he  landed  at  Mazna  four  hundred  Portuguefe,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Chriftopher  de  Gama  his  brother:  he  wasfoon  jomed  by  fome  Abylfins,  who  had 
not  yet  forgot  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereign ;  and  in  his  march  up  the  country,  was 
met  by  the  Emprefs  Helena,  who  received  him  as  her  deliverer.  At  firft  nothing  was 
able  to  ftand  before  the  valour  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  Moors  were  driven  from  one 
mountain  to  another,  and  were  dillodged  even  from  thofe  places,  which  it  feemed  almofl: 
impoflible  to  approach,  even  unmolefted  by  the  oppoiition  of  an  enemy. 

Thefe  fuccefles  feemed  to  promife  a  more  lutppy  event,  than  that  which  followed 
them.  It  was  now  winter,  a  feafon  in  which,  as  the  reader  hath  been  already  in- 
formed, it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  travel  in  ^Ethiopia.  The  Portuguefe  unadvifedly 
engaeed  themf<^lves  in  an  enterprife,  to  march  through  the  whole  country,  in  order  to 
join  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  in  the  moft  remote  part  of  his  dominions.  Mahomet, 
who  was  in  poifeffion  of  the  mountams,  bemg  informed  by  his  fpies,  that  the  Portu*  * 
guefe  were  but  four  hundred,  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Ballut,  and  fent  a  meflage  to 
the  general,  that  he  knew  the  Abyffins  had  impofed  on  the  King  of  Portugal,  which, 
being  accjuamted  with  their  treachery,  he  was  not  furprifed  at,  and  that  in  compaffipn 
of  the  commander's  youth,  he  would  give  him  and  his  men,  if  they  would  return, 
free  paflage,  and  furnifh  them  with  neceilaries ;  that  he  might  confult  upon  the  matter, 
and  depend  upon  his  word,  reminding  him  however  that  it  was  not  fafe  to  refufe  his 
oflfer. 

The  general  prefented  the  ambaflador  with  a  rich  robe,  and  returned  this  gallant 
anfwer :  That  he,  and  his  fellow  foldiers  were  come  with  an  intention  to  drive 
Mahomet  out  of  thefe  countries,  which  he  had  wrongfully  ufurped }  that  his  prefent 
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defign  was,  inftead  of  returning  back  the  way  he  came,  as  Mahomet  advlfed,  to  open 
himfelf  a  paffage  through  the  country  of  his  enemies ;  that  Mahomet  fhould  rather 
think  of  determining  whether  he  would  fight  or  yield  up  his  ill-gotten  territories,  than 
of  prefcribing  meafures  to  him  :  that  he  put  his  whole  confidence  in  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  and  tlie  juilice  of  his  caufe,  and  that  to  (hew  how  jufl  a  fenfe  he  had  of 
Mahomet's  kindnefs,  he  took  the  liberty  of  prefenting  him  with  a  looking-glafs,  and  a 
pair  cf  pincers/' 

This  anfwer,  and  the  prefent,  fo  provoked  Mahomet,  who  was  at  dinner  when  be 
received  it,  that  he  rofe  from  table  immediately  to  march  againft  the  Portuguefe, 
imagining  he  fliould  meet  with  no  refiftance ;  and  indeed  any  man,  however  brave, 
would  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  for  his  forces  confifted  of  fifteen  thoufand  foot, 
befide  a  numerous  body^of  cavalry,  and  the  Portuguefe  commander  had  but  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  having  loft  eight  in  attacking  fome  pafles,  and  left  forty  at 
Mazna,  to  maintain  an  open  intercourfe  with  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies.  This  little  troop 
of  our  countrymen  were  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  a  wood  ;  above  them  ftood 
the  Abyflins,  who  refolved  to  remain  quiet  fpeftators  of  the  battle,  and  to  declare  them- 
felves  on  that  fide  which  (hould  be  favoured  with  viftory. 

Mahomet  began  the  attack  with  only  ten  horfemen,  againft  whom  as  many  Portuguefe 
were  detached,  who  fired  with  fo  much  exa£hiefs,  that  nine  of  the  Moors  fell,  and  the 
tenth  with  great  difficulty  made  his  efcape.  This  omen  of  good  fortune  gave  the 
foldiers  great  encouragement ;  the  adion  grew  hot,  and  they  came  at  length  to  a 
general  battle,  but  the  Moors,  difmayed  by  the  advanfages  our  men  had  obtained  at 
firft,  were  half  defeated  before  the  fight.  1  he  great  fire  of  our  muflcets  and  artillery 
broke  them  immediately.  Mahomet  preferved  his  own  life  not  without  difficulty ; 
but  did  not  lofe  his  capacity  with  the  battle :  he  had  ftill  a  great  number  of  troops 
remaining,  which  he  rallied,  and  entrenched  himfelf  at  Membret,  a  place  naturaUy 
ftrong,  with  an  intention  to  pafs  the  winter  there,  and  wait  for  fuccours. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  were  more  defirous  of  glory  than  wealth,  did  not  encumber 
themfelves  with  plunder,  but  with  the  utmoft  expedition  purfued  their  enemies,  in 
hopes  of  cutting  them  entirely  oflf.  This  expectation  was  too  fanguine :  they  found 
them  encamped  in  a  place  naturally  almoft  inacceflible,  and  fo  well  fortified,  that  it 
would  be  no  lefs  than  extreme  raflmefs  to  attack  them.  They  therefore  entrenched 
themfelves  on  a  hill  over  againft  the  enemies  camp,  and,  though  viftorious,  were  under 
great  difadvantages.  They  fee  new  troops  arrive  every  day  at  the  enemies  camp,  and 
their  fmall  number  grew  lefs  continually,  their  friends  at  Mazna  could  not  join  them, 
ihey  know  not  how  to  procure  provifions,  and  could  put  no  confidence  in  the  Abyffins ; 
yet  recollefting  the  great  things  atchieved  by  their  countrymen,  and  depending  on  the 
Divine  Proteftion,  they  made  no  doubt  of  furmounting  all  difficulties. 

Mahomet  on  his  part  was  not  idle ;  he  folicited  the  affiftance  of  the  Mahometan 
princes,  preffed  them  with  all  the  motives  of  religion,  and  obtained  a  reinforcement  of 
two  thoufand  mufqueteers  from  the  Arabs,  and  a  train  of  artillery  from  the  Turks. 
Animated  with  thefe  fuccours,  he  marched  out  of  his  trenches  to  enter  thofe  of  the 
Portuguefe,  who  received  him  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  deftroyed  prodigious  numbers 
of  his  men,  and  made  many  fallies  with  great  vigour,  but  lofing  every  day  fome  of  their 
fmall  troops,  and  moft  of  their  officers  being  killed,  it  was  eafy  to  furround,  and  force 
them. 

Their  general  had  already  one  arm  broken,  and  his  knee  fliattered  with  a  mufket- 
ihot,  which  made  him  unable  to  repair  to  all  thofe  places  where  his  prefence  was 
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neceflary  to  animate  his  foldiers.  Valour  was  at  length  forced  to  fubrait  to  fuperiorltjr 
of  numbers,  the  enemy  entered  the  camp,  and  put  all  to  the  fword.  The  general 
with  ten  more  efcaped  the  flaughter,  and  by  means  of  their  horfes  retreated  to  a  wood, 
where  they  were  foon  difcovered  by  a  detachment  fent  in  fearch  of  them,  and  brought 
to  Mahomet,  who  was  overjoyed  to  foe  his  moft  formidable  enemy  in  his  power,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  care  of  his  uncle  and  nephew,  who  were  wounded,  telling  him, 
he (hould  anfwer  for  their  lives;  and,  upon  their  death,  taxed  him  with  haftening  it. 
The  brave  Portuguefe  made  no  excufes,  but  told  him,  he  came  thither  to  deftroy 
•Mahometans,  and  not  to  fave  them.  Mahomet  enraged  at  this  language,  ordered  a 
flone  to  be  put  on  his  head,  and  expofed  this  great  man  to  the  infults  and  reproaches 
of  the  whole, army  :  after  this  they  inflidted  various  kinds  of  tortures  on  him,  which 
he  endured  with  incredible  refolution,  and  without  uttering  the  leaft  complaint,  praifing 
the  mercy  of  God  who  had  ordained  him  to  fuffer  in  fuch  a  caufe. 

Mahomet,  at  laft  fatisfied  with  cruelty,  made  an  offer  of  fending  him  to  the  viceroy 
of -the  Indies,,  if  he  would  turn  Muffulman.  The  hero  took  fire  at  this  propofal,  and 
anfwered  with  the  higheft  indignation,  that  nothing  (hould  make  him  forfake  his 
heavenly  Mafter  to  follow  an  impoftor,  and  continued  in  the  fevereft  terms  to  vilify 
their  falfe  prophet,  till  Mahomet  ftruck  off  his  head. 

Nor  did  the  refentment  of  Mahomet  end  here  j  he  divided  his  body  into  quarters, 
and  fent  them  to  different  places.  The  Catholics  gathered  the  remains  of  this  glorious 
martyr,  and  interred  them.  Every  Moor  that  palTed  by  threw  a  ftone  upon  his  grave, 
and  raifed  in  time  fuch  an  heap,  as  I  found  it  difficult  to  remove,  when  I  went  in  fearch 
of  thofe  precious  reliques. 

What  I  have  here  related  of  the  death  of  Don  Chriftopher  de  Gama,  I  was  told  by 
an  ol^  man,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  it :  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  the  country,  that 
in  the  place  where  his  head  fell,  a  fountain  fprung  up  of  wonderful  virtue,  which  cured, 
many  difeafes  otfaerwife  pad  remedy. 

CHAP.  VI.  —  Mahomet  corainues  the  War^  and  />  killed.    The  Stratagem  of  Peter 

Leon. 

MAHOMET,  that  he  might  make  the  beft  ufe  of  his  viftory,  ranged  over  a  great 
part  of  Abyffmia  in  fearch  ot  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  was  then  in  the  kingdom  of 
Dambia.  All  places  fubmitted  to  the  Mahometan,  whofe  infolence  increafed  every 
day  with  his  power ;  and  nothing  after  the  defeat  of  the  Portuguefe  was  fuppofed  able 
to  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms. 

The  foldiers  of  Portugal,  having  loft  their  chief,  reforted  to  the  Emperor,  who, 
though  young,  promifed  great  things,  and  told  them,  that  fince  their  own  general  was 
dead,  they  would  accept  of  none  but  himfelf.  He  received  them  with  great  kindnefs, 
and  hearing  of  Don  'Chriftopher  de  Gama's  misfortune,  could  not  forbear  honouring 
with  fome  tears  the  memory  of  a  'man  who  had  come  fo  far  to  his  fuccour,  and  loft 
his  life  in  his  caufe. 

The  Portuguefe,  refolved  at  any  rate  to  revenge  the  fate  of  their  general,  defired 
the  Emperor  to  affign  them  the  poft  oppofite  to  Mahomet,  which  was  willingly  granted 
them.  That  King,  fluflied  with  his'vidories,  and  imagining  to  fight  was  undoubtedly 
to  conquer,  fought  all  occafions  of  giving  the  Abyffins  battle.  The  Portuguefe,  who' 
defired  nothing  more  than  to  re-eftablifli  their  reputation  by  revenging  the  affront  put 
wpoii  them  by  the  late  defeat,  advifed  the  Emperor  to  lay  hold  on  the  firft  opportunity 
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t)F  fighting.  Both  parties  joined  battle  with  iequal  fury :  the  Portuguefe  direfted  all 
their  force  againft  that  part  where  Mahomet  was  ported.  Peter  Leon,  who  had  been  ' 
fervant  to  the  general,  fingled  the  King  out  among  the  crowd,  and  fliot  him  into  th^ 
head  with  his  mulket.  Mahomet,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  would  have  retired  out 
of  the  battle,  and  was  followed  by  Peter  Leon  till  he  fell  down  dead^  the  Portuguefe^ 
alighting  from  his  horfe,  cut  off  one  of  his  ears.  The  Moors  being  now  without  a 
leader,  continued  the  fight  but  a  little  time,  and  at  length  fled  different  ways  in  the 
utmoft  diforder ;  the  Abyffins  purfued  them,  and  made  a  prodigious  flaughter :  one 
of  them  feeing  the  King's  body  on  the  ground  cut  off  his  head,  and  prefented  it  to  the 
Emperor ;  the  fight  of  it  filled  the  whole  camp  with  acclamations,  every  one  applauded 
the  valour  and^good  fortune  of  the  Abyflin,  and  no  reward  was  thought  great  enough 
for  fo  important  a  fervice.  Peter  Leon,  having  ftood  by  fome  time,  alked,  whether 
the  Kin^  had  but  one  ear  ?  if  he  had  two,  fays  he,  it  feems  likely  that  the  man  who 
killed  him  cut  off  one,  and  keeps  it  as  a  proof  of  his  exploit.  The  Abyflin  ftood  con- 
fufed,  and  the  Portuguefe  produced  the  ear  out  of  his  pocket ;  every  one  commended 
the  ftratagem,  and  the  Emperor  commanded  the  Abyflin  to  reftore  all  the  prefents  he 
had  received,  and  delivered  them  with  many  mqre  to  Peter  Leon. 

I  imagined  the  reader  would  not  be  difpleafed  to  be  informed  who  this  man  was, 
whofe  precious  remains  were  fearched  for  by  a  viceroy  of  Tigre,  at  the  command  of 
the  Emperor  himfelf.  The  commiflion  was-  diredled  to  me,  nor  did  I  ever  receive  one 
that  was  more  welcome  on  many  accounts.  I  had  contra£ted  an  intimate  friendfliip 
with  the  Count  de  Vidigueira,  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  and  had  been  defired  by  htm, 
when  I  took  my  leave  oif  him,  upon  going  to  Melinda,  to  inform  myfelf  where  his 
relation  was  buried,  and  to  fend  him  fome  of  his  reliques. 

The  viceroy,  fon-in-law  to  the  Emperor,  with  whom  I  was  joined  in  the  commiflion^' 
gave  me  many  diftinguifliing  proofs  of  his  affedion  to  me,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion.  It  was  a  journey  of  fifteen  days,  through  a  part  of  the  country 
poffeffed  by  the  Galles,  which  made  it  neceffary  to  take  troops' with  us  for  our  fecurityj 
.  yet,  notwithftanding  this  precaution,  the  hazard  of  the  expedidon  appeared  fo  great, 
that  our  friends  bid  us  farewell  with  tears>  and  looked  upon  us  as  deftined  to  unavoid-  • 
able  deftruftion.  The  viceroy  had  given  orders  to  fome  troops  to  join  us  on  the  road, 
fo  that  our  little  army  grew  ftronger  as  we  advanced.  There  is  no  making  long 
marches  in  this  country ;  an  army  here  is  a  great  city  well  peopled,  and  under  exaO: 
government :  they  take  their  wives  and  children  with  them,  and  the  camp  hath  its 
ftreets,  its  market  places,  its  churches,  courts  of  juftice,  judges,  and  civil  officers. 

Before  they  fet  forward,  they  advertife  the  governors  of  provinces  through  which 
they  are  to  pafs,  that  they  may  take  care  to  fumifli  what  is  neceflary  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  troops.  Thefe  governors  give  notice  to  the  adjacent  places,  that  the  army  is  to 
march  that  way  on  fuch  a  day,  and  that  they  are  affeffed  fuch  a  quantity  of  bread, 
beer,  and  cows.  The  peafants  are  very  exa£l  in  fupplying  thejr' quota,  being  obliged 
to  pay  double  the  value  in  cafe  of  failure  j  and  very  often  when  they  have  produced 
their  full  fliare,  they  are  told,  that  they  have  been  deficient,  and  condemned  to  buy 
their  peace  with  a  large  fine. 

When  the  providore  has  received  thefe  contributions,  he  divides  them  according  to 
the  number  of  perfons,  and  the  want  they  are  in :  the  proportion  they  obferve  in  this 
diftribution  is  twenty  pots  of  beer,  ten  of  mead,  and  one  cow  to  an  hundred  loaves. 
The  chief  officers  and  perfons  of  note  carry  their  own  provifions  with  them,  which  I 
4jd  too,  though  I  afterwards  found  the  precaution  unneceffary,  for  I  had  often  two 
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or  three  cows  more  than  I  wanted,  which  I  bellowed  on  thofe  whofe  allowance  fell 
ftort- 

The  Abyffins  are  not  only  obliged  to  maintain  the  troops  in  their  march,  but  to 
repair  the  roads,  to  clear  them,  efpecially  in  the  forefts,  of  brambles  and  thorns,  and 
by  all  means  pofSble  to  facilitate  the  paflage  of  the  army.  They  are,  by  long  cuftom, 
extremely  ready  at  encamping :  as  foon  as  they  come  to  a  place  they  think  convenient 
to  halt  at,  the  officer  that  commands  the  vanguard,  marks  out  with  his  pike  the  place 
for  the  King's  or  viceroy's  tent:  every  one  knows  his  rank,  and  how. much  ground 
he  fliall  take  up ;  fo  the  camp  is  formed  in  an  inftant. 

CHAP.  VIL—They  difcover  the  Reliques.     Their  Apprehenfton  of  the  Galleu  The 
Author  converts  a  Criminal^  and  procures  his  Pardon. 

WE  took  with  us  an  old  Moor,  fo  enfeebled  with  age,  that  they  were  forced  to 
carry  him :  he  had  feen,  as  I  have  faid,  the  fuiferings  and  death  of  Don  Chriftopher 
de  Gama ;  and  a  Chriftian,  who  had  often  heard  all  thofe  paflfages  related  to  his 
father,  and  knew  the  place  where  the  uncle  and  nephew  of  Mahomet  were  buried^ 
and  where  they  interred  one  quarter  of  the  Portuguefe  martyr.    We  often  examined 
thefe  two  men,  and  always  apart ;  they  agreed  in  every  circumftance  of  their  relations^ 
and  confirmed  us  in  our  belief  of  them  by  leading  us  to  the  place  where  we  took  up  the 
uncle  and  nephew  of  Mahomet,  as  they  had  defcribed.    With  no  fmall  labour  we 
removed  the  heap  of  ftones  which  the  Moors,  according  to  their  cuftom,  had  thrown 
upon  the  body,  and  difcovered  the  treafure  we  came  in  fearch  of.    Not  many  paces 
off  was  the  fountain  where  they  had  thrown  his  head,  with  a  dead  dog,  to  raife  a 
greater  averfion  in  the  Moors.    I  gathered  the  teeth  and  the  lower  jaw.    No  words 
can  e:K{)refs  the  extafies  I  was  tranfported  with,  at  feeing  the  reliques  of  fo  great  a 
man,  and^refleding  that  it  had  pleafed  God  to  make  me  the  inftrument  of  their  pre- 
fervation,  fo  that  one  day,  if  our  holy  father  the  Pope  fliall  be  fo  pleafed,  they  may 
receive  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.    All  burft  into  tears  at  the  fight.    We  in- 
dulged a  melancholy  pleafure  in  refle6ling  what  that  great  man  had  atchieved  for  the 
deliverance  of  Abyffinia,  from  the  yoke  and  tyranny  of  the  Moors ;  the  voyage%.he 
had  undertaken ;  the  battles  he  had  fought ;  the  vidories  he  had  won ;  and  the  cruel 
and  tragical  death  he  had  fuffered*    Our  firft  moments  were  fo  entirely  taken  up  with 
thefe  reflexions,  that  we  were  incapable  of  confidering  the  danger  we  were  in  of 
being  immediately  furrounded  by  the  Galles:  but  as  foon  as  we  awaked  to  that 
thought,  we  contrived  to  retreat  as  faft  as  we  could :  our  expedition,  however,  was 
not  fo  great,  but  we  faw  them  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  ready  to  pour  down  upon  us» 
The  viceroy  attended  us  clofely  with  his  little  army,  but  had  been  probably  not  much 
more  fecure  than  we,  his  force  confifting  only  of  foot,  and  the  Galles  entirely  of  horfe, 
a  fervice  at  which  they  are  very  expert.    Our  apprehenfions  at  laft  proved  to  be  need- 
lefs,  for  the  troops  we  faw  were  of  a  nation  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  Abyffins. 

Not  raring,  after  this  alarm,  to  ftay  longer  here,  we  fet  out  on  our  march  back„ 
and  in  our  return,  paffed  through  a  village  where  two  men,  who  had  murdered  a 
domeftic  of  the  viceroy,  lay  under  an  arreft :  as  they  had  been  taken  in  the  fed,  the 
Jaw  of  the  country  allowed  that  they  might  have  been  executed  the  fame  hour,  but 
the  viceroy  having  ordered  that  their  death  fliould  be  deferred  till  his  return,  delivered 
them  to  the  relations  of  the  dead,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  they  fliould  think  proper*. 
They  made  great  rejoicmgs  all  the  nighty  on  account  of  having  it  in  their  power  gto 
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revenge  their  relation ;  and  the  unhappy  criminals  had  the  mortificadon  of  landing  by* 
to  behold  this  jollity,  and  the  preparations  made  for  their  execution. 

The  Abyffins  have  three  different  ways  of  putting  a  criminal  to  death ;  one  way  is 
to  bury  him  to  the  neck,  to  lay  a  heap  of  brambles  upon  his  head,  and  to  cover  the 
whole  with  a  great  (lone.  Another  is  to  beat  him  to  death  with  cudgels.  A  third^ 
and  the  moft  ufual,  is  to  ftab  them  with  their  lances.  The  neareft  relation  gives  the 
firft  thruft,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  reft  according  to  their  degrees  of  kindred  ;  and 
they  to  whom  it  does  not  happen  to  ftrike  while  the  offender  is  alive,  dip  the  points  of 
their  lances  in  his  blood,  to  (hew  that  they  partake  in  the  revenge.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  the  relations  of  the  criminal  are  for  .taking  the  like  vengeance  for  his 
death,  and  fometimes  purfue  this^efolution  fo  far  that  all  thofe  who  had  any  fhare 
in  the  profecution  lofe  their  lives. 

I  being  informed  that  thefe  two  men  were  to  die,  wrote  to  the  viceroy  for  his  per* 
miffion  to  exhort  them,  before  they  entered  into  eternity,  to  unite  themfelves  to  the: 
church.  My  requeft  being  granted,  I  applied  myfelf  to  the  men,  and  found  one  of 
them  fo  obftinate  that  he  would  not  even  afford  me  an  hearing,  and  died  in  his  error» 
The  other  I  found  more  flexible,  and  wrought  upon  him  fo  far,  that  he  came  to  my 
tent  to  be  inftrufted.  After  my  care  of  his  eternal  welfare  had  met  with  fuch  fuccefs^ 
I  could^  not  forbear  attempting  fomething  for  his  temporal,  and  by  my  endeavours,, 
matters  were  fo  accommodated,  that  the  relations  were  willing  to  grant  his  Kfe  on  con- 
dition he  paid  a  certain  number  of  cows,  or  the  value.  Their  firft  demand  was  of 
a  thoufand  j  he  offered  them  five ;  they  at  laft  were  fatisfied  with  twelve,  provided 
they  were  paid  upon  the  fpot.  The  Abyffins  are  extremely  charitable;,  and  the 
women,  on  fuch  occafions,  will  give  even  their  necklaces,  and  pendsmts,  fo  that,  witb 
what  I  gave  myfelf,  I  colle&ed  in  the  camp  enough  to  pay  the  fine,  and  aH  parties 
were  content, 

CHAP.  \WL.—The  Viceroy  is  (fffended  by  hi$  Wife.^  He  eomplaim  ta  the  Emperor^  but 
without  Redrefs.    He  meditates  a  Revolt ^  raifes  an  Armyy  and  makes  an  Attempt  ta 
feize  upon  the  Author* 

WE  continued  our  march,  and  the  viceroy  having  be«i  advertifed  that  fbme  troops 
had  appeared  in  a  hoftile  manner  on  the  frontiers,  went  againfl^them :  I  parted  fron^ 
him,  and  arrived  at  Fremona,  where  the  Portuguefe  expefted  me  with  great  im- 
piatience.  I  repofited  the  bones  of  Don  Cbriftopher  de  Gama  in  a  decent  place,,  and 
fent  them  the  May  following  to  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  together  with  his  arms 
which  had  been  prefented  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Abyflinia,  and  a  pidure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  that  gallant  Portuguefe  always  carried  about  him. 

The  viceroy,  during  all  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  heard  very 
provoking  accounts  of  the  bad  conduft  of  his  wife,  and  complained  of  it  to  the  £m^ 
peror,  intreating  him  either  to  punifh  his  daughter  himfelf,  or  to  permit  him  to  deliver 
her  over  to  juftxce,  that,  if  fhe  was  falfely  aecufed,  fhe  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  her  own  honour  and  her  huflband's  out  of  difpute.  The  Emperor  took  little 
notice  of  his  fon-in-law's  remonfbrances ;  and,  the  truth  is,^  the  viceroy  was  fbmewhat 
more  nice  in  that  matter  than  the  people  of  rank  in  this  country  generally  are*  There 
are  laws,  it  is  true,  againft  adultery,  but  they  feem  to  have  been  only  for  the  meaner 
people,  and  the  women  of  quality,  efpecially  the  ouzoros,  or  ladies  of  the  blood  royal^ 
are  fo  much  above  them,  that  their  hufbands  have  not  even^the  liberty  of  complaining 
and  certainly  to  fupport  inj^uries  of  this  kind  without  complaining,  req^uires  a  degree  of 
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patience  which  few  men  can  boaft  of.    The  viceroy's  virtue  was  not  ^roof  againfl:  thi$ 
temptation,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  refolved  to  be  revenged  on  his  father- 
in-law.    He  knew  the  prefent  temper  of  the  people,  that  thofe  of  the  greateft  intereft 
and  power  were  hy  no  means  pleafed  with  the  changes  of  religion,  and  only  waited  for 
a  fair  opportunity  to  revolt ;  and  that  thefe  difcontents  were  every  where  heightened  by 
tlie  monks  and  clergy.    Encouraged  by  thefe  refleftions,  he  was  always  talking  of 
the  juft  reafons  he  had  to  complain  of  the  Emperor,  and  g^ive  them  fufficient  room  to 
underftand,  that  if  they  would  appear  in  his  party,  he  would  declare  himfelf  for  the 
ancient  religion,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thofe  who  fliould  take  arms  in  the  de- 
fence of  it.    The  chief  and  almofl  the  only  thing  that  hindered  him  from  railing  a  for- 
midable rebellion,  was  the  mutual  diftruft  they  entertained  of  one  another,  each  fearing, 
-that  as  foon  as  the  Emperor  fliould  publi(h  an  ad  of  grace,  or  general  amnefty,  the 
greateft  part  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  embrace  it ;  and  this  fufpicion  was  imagined 
more  reafonable  of  the  viceroy  than  of  any  other.    Notwithftanding  this  difficulty,  the 
priefts,  who  interefted  themfelves  much  in  this  revolt,  ran  with  the  utmoft  earneftnefs 
from  church  to  church,  levelling  their  fermons  againft  the  Emperor  and  the  Catholic 
religion  :  and  that  they  might  have  the  better  fuccefs  in  putting  a  ftop  to  all  ecclefiaf- 
tical  innovations,  they  can^e  to  a  refolution  of  putting  all  the  miffionaries  to  the  fword  ; 
and  that  the  viceroy  might  have  no  room  to  hope  for  a  pardon,  they  obliged  him  to 
jgive  the  firft  wound  to  him  that  (hould  fall  into  his  hands. 

As  I  was  the  neareft,  and  by  <:onfequence  the  moft  expofed,  an  order  was  immedi- 
ately i(Fued  out  for  apprehending  me,  it  being  thought  a  good  expedient  to  (eize  me, 
and  force  me  to  build  a  citaclel,  into  which  they  might  retreat  if  they  Ihould  happen  to 
meet  with  a  defeat.  The  viceroy  wrote  to  me  to  defire  that  I  would  come  to  him,  he 
having,  as  he  faid,  an  aflPair  of  the  higheft  importance  to  communicate. 

The  frequent  aflemblies  which  the  viceroy  held  had  already  been  much  talked  of ; 
and  I  had  received  advice  that  he  was  ready  for  a  revolt,  and  that  my  death  was  to  be 
the  firft  fignal  of  an  open  war.  Knowing  that  the  viceroy  had  made  many  complaints 
of  the  treatment  he  received  from  his  father-in-law,  I  made  no  doubt  that  he  had  fome 
ill  defign  in  hand  j  and  yet  could  fcarce  perfuade  myfelf  that  after  all  the  tokens  of 
friendfliip  I  had  received  from  him  he  would  enter  into  any  meafures  for  deftroying 
jne.  While  I  was  yet  in  fufpenfe,  I  difpatched  a  faithful  fervant  to  the  viceroy  with 
my  excufe  for  difobeying  him  ;  and  gave  the  meffenger  ftrid  orders  to  obferve  ail  that 
pafled,  and  bring  me  an  exafl:  account. 

This  affair  was  of  too  great  jnoment  not  to  engage*  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  arrive 
^  at  the  moft  certain  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  advertife  the  court  of  the  danger.  I  wrote 
therefore  to  one  of  our  fathers,  who  was  then  near  the  Emperor,  the  beft  intelligence 
I  could  obtain  of  all  that  had  paffed,  of  the  reports  that  were  fpread  through  all  this 
part  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  difpofition  which  I  difcovered  in  the  people  to  a  general 
defeftion ;  telling  him,  however,  that  I  could  not  yet  believe  that  the  viceroy,  who 
iiad  honoured  me  with  his  friendfliip,  and  of  whom  I  never  had  any  thought  but  how  to 
oblige  bWy  could  now  have  fo  far  changed  his  fentiments  as  to  take  away  my  life. 

The  letters  which  I  received  by  my  fervant,  and  the  affurances  he  gave  that  I  need 
fear  nothing,  for  that  I  was  never  mentioned  by  the  viceroy  without  great  marks  of 
xfteem,  fo  far  confirmed  me  in  my  error,  that  I  went  from  Fremona  with  a  refolution 
to  fee  him.  I  did  not  reflefl:  that  a  man  who  could  fail  in  his  duty  to  his  King,  his 
father-in-law,  and  his  benefaftor,  might  without  ficruple  do  the  fame  to  a  ftranger, 
.though  diftinguifhed  as  his  friend  ;  and  thus  fanguine  and  unfufpeding  continued  my 
journey,  ftill  receiving  intimatioi)  from  all  parts  to  take  care  of  myfelf:  at  length  whoi 
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I  was  withiir  a  few  days  journies  of  the  viceroy,  I  received  a  billet  m  more  plain 
and  €xprefs  terms  than  any  thing  I  had  been  told  yet,  charging  me  with  extreme 
imprudence  in  putting  myfelf  into  the  hands  of  thole  men  who  had  undoubtedly  fworn  to 
cut  me  off. 

I  began  upon  this  to  diftruft  the  fincerity  of  the  viceroy's  profeffions,  and  refolved, 
upon  the  receipt  of  another  letter  from  the  viceroy,  to  return  direftly  :  in  this  letter, 
having  excufed  himfelf  forgot  waiting  for  my  arrival,  he  defired  me  in  terms  very  ftrong 
and  preffing  to  come  forward,  and  flay  for  him  at  his  own  houfe,  affuring  me,  that  he  had 
given  fuch  orders  for  my  entertainment  as  fliould  prevent  my  being  tired  with  living 
there.  I  imagined  at  fird  that  he  had  left  fome  fervants  to  provide  for  my  receptioUy 
but  being  advertifed  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  was  no  longer  any^  doubt  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  revolt,  that  the  Galles  were  engaged  to  come  to  his  affiftanee,  and  that  he 
was  gone  to  fign  a  treaty  with  them  ;  I  was  no  longer  in  fiifpence  what  meafures  to  take, 
but  returned  to  Fremona. 

Here  I  found  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  which  prohibited  me  to  go  out,  and  the 
orders  which^he  had  fent  through  all  thefe  parts,  direfting  them  to  arreft  me  wherever 
I  was  found,  and  to  hinder  me  from  proceeding  on  my  journey.  Thefe  orders  came 
too  late  to  contribute  to  myprefervatioUj  and  this  Prince's  goodnefs  had  been  in  vain,  if 
God,  whofe  protedkion  I  have  often  had  experience  of  m  my  travels,  had  not  been  my 
conductor  in  this  emergency. 

T|je  viceroy  hearing  that  I  was  returned  to  my  refidence,  did  not  difcover  any  con- 
cern or  chagrin  as  at  a  difappointment,  for  fuch  was  his  privacy  and  difCmuIation,  that 


about  his  defigns,  till  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  execution  of  them.  My  fervant, 
a  man  of*  wit,  was  furprifed  as  well  as  every  body  elfe and  I  can  afcribe  to  nothing  but 
a  miracle,  my  efcape  from  fo  many^  fhares  as  he  laid  to  entrap  me. 

There  happened  during  this  perplexity  of  my  affairs  an  accident  of  fmall  confequence 
in  itfelf,  which  yet  I  think  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  (hews  the  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  the  Abyflins.    I  received  a  viflt  from  a  religious,  who  paffed,  though  he 
was  blind,  for  the  moft  learned  perfon  in  all  that  country  :  he  had  the  whole  fcriptures 
in  his  memory,  but  feemed  to  have  been  at  more  pains  to  retain,  than  underftand 
them  ;  as  he  talked  much,  he  often  took  occafion  to  quote  them,  and  did  it  almofl 
always  improperly :  having  invited  him  to  fup  and  pafs  the  night  with  me,  I  fet  before 
him  fome  excellent  mead,  which  he  liked  fo  well,  as  to  drink  fomewhat  beyond  the 
bounds  of  exaft  temperance  :  next  day,  to  make  fome  return^  for  his  entertainmenti 
he  took  upon  him  to  divert  me  with  fome  of  thofe  ftories  which  the  monks  amufe 
Ample  people  with,  and  told  me  of  a  devil  that  haunted  a.fountain,  and  ufed  to  make  it 
his  employment  to  plague  the  monks  that  came  thither  to  fetch  water,  and  continued' 
his  malice,  till  he  was  converted  by  the  founder  of  their  order^  who  found  him  no  very 
ftubborn  profelyte  till  they  can>e  to  the  point  of  circumcifion ;  the  devil  was  unhappily 
prepoffeffed  with"  a  ftrong  averfion  from  being  circumdfed,  which  however,  by  much 
perfuafion,  he  at  laft  agreed  to,  and  afterwards  taking  a  religious  habit,  died  ten  years 
after  with  great  figns  of  fanftity.    He  added '  another  hiftory  of  a  famous  Abyffinian 
monk,  who  killed  a  devil  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  four  feet  thick,  that 
ravaged  all  the  country ;  the  peafants  had  a  great  defire  to  throw  the  dead  carcafe 
from  the  top  of  a  rock,  but  could  not  with  all  their  force  remove  it  from  thepjace,  but 
the  monk  drew  it  after  him  with  all  imaginable  eafe,  and  pufhed  it  down.    This  ftory 
was  followed  by  another,  of  a  young  devil  that  became  a  religious  of  the  famous 
monaftery  of  Aba  Gatima.   The  good  father,  would  have  favoured  me  with  more  rela-^ 
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tions  of  the  fame  kind,  if  I  had  been  in  the  humour  to  have  heard  them,  but,  interrupt^ 
ing  him,  I  told  him  that  all  thefe  relations  confirmed  what  we  had  found  by  experience, 
that  the  monks  of  Abyiiinia  were  no  improper  company  for  the  devil. 

CHAP.  IX,  —  The  Viceroy  is  defeated  and  hanged.    The  Author  narr^lj  efcapes  being 

poifoned. 

I  DID  not  ftay  long  at  Fremona,  but  left  that  town  and'the  province  oiF  Tigre,  and 
foon  found  that  I  was  very  happy  in  that  refolution,  for  fcarce  had  I  left  the  place, 
before  the  viceroy  came  in  perfon  to  put  me  to  death,  who,  not  finding  me,  as  he 
expeded,  refolved  to  turn  all  his  vengeance  againft  the  Either  Gafpard  Paes,  a 
venerable  man,  who  was  grown  grey  in  the  miflions  of  -Slthiopia,  and  five  other 
miflionaries  newly  arrived  from  the  Indies :  his  defien  was  to  kill  them  all  at  one  time 
without  fuffering  any  to  efcape ;  he  therefore  fent  tor  them  all,  but  one  happily  being 
fick,  another  (laid  to  attend  him  :  to  this  they  owed  their  lives,  for  the  viceroy  finding 
but  four  of  them,  fent  them  back,  telling  them  he  would  fee  them  all  together.  The 
fathers,  having  been  already  told  of  his  revolt,  and  of  the  pretences  he  made  ufe  of  to 
give  it  credit,  made  no  queilion  of  his  intent  to  maflacre  them,  and  contrived  their  efcape 
fo,  that  they  got  fafely  out  of  his  power. 

The  viceroy  difappointed  in  his  fchei&e,  vented  all  his  rage  upon  father  James, 
whom  the  patriarch  had  given  him  as  his  confeffor ;  the  good  man  was  carried,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  into  the  middle  of  the  camp ;  the  viceroy  gave  the  firft  (lab  in  th6 
throat,  and  all  the  reft  ftruck  him  with  their  lances,  and  dipped  their  weapons  in  his 
blood,  promifing  each  other  that  they  would  never  accept  of  any  adk  of  oblivion  or 
terms  of  peace,  by  which  the  Catholic  religion  was  not  aboliflied  throughout 
the  empire,  and  all  thofe  who  profeffed  it  either  baniflied  or  put  to  death.  They  then 
.ordered  all  the  beads,  images,  croiTes,  and  reliques  which  the  Catholics  made  ufe  of  to 
be  thrown  into  the  fire* 

The  anger  of  God  was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  his  head  for  thefe  daring  and  com- 
plicated crimes :  the  Emperor  had  already  confifcated  all  his  goods,  and  given  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigre  to  Keba  Chriftos,  a  good  Catholic,  who  was  fent 
with  a  numerous  army  to  take  pofleilion  of  it.  As  both  armies  were  in  fearch  of  each 
other,  it  was  not  long  before  they  came  to  a  battle.  The  revolted  viceroy  Tecla 
Georgis  placed  all  his  confidence  m  the  Galles  his  auxiliaries.  Keba  Chriftos,  who 
had  marched  with  incredible  expedition  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  making  any  intrench- 
men^,  tvould  willingly  have  refrefhed  his  men  a  few  days  before  the  battle,  but 
finding  the  foe  vigilant,  thought  it  not  proper  to  ftay  till  he  was  attacked,  and  there- 
fore refolved  to  make  the  firft  onfet ;  then  prefenting  himfelf  before  his  army  without 
arms  and  with  his  head  uncovered,  afllired  them  that  fuch  was  his  confidence  in  God's 
proteftion  of  thofe  that  engaged  in  fo  juft  a  caufe,  that  though  he  were  in  that  condition 
and  alone,  he  would  attack  his  enemies. 

The  battle  began  immediately,  and  of  all  the  troops  of  Tecla  .Georgis  only  the  Galles 
made  any  refiftance,  the  reft  abandoned  him  without  ftriking  a  blow.  The  unhappy 
commander  feeing  all  his  fquadrons  broken,  and  three  hundred  of  the  Galles ,  with 
twelve  ecclefiaftics,  killed  on  the  fpot,  hid  himfelf  in  a  cave,  where  he  was  found  three 
days  afterwards,  with  his  fatvourite  and  a  monk.  When  they  took  bim,  they  cut  off 
the  heads  of  his  two  companions  in  the  field,  and  carried  him  to  the  Emperor ;  the 
procedure  againft  him  was  not  long,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  Then 
imagining  that,  if  he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  the  interceflion  of  the  mif&onaries. 
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'^th  the  Intreaties  of  his  wife  and  children  might  procure  him  a  pardon/  he  defirqtf  a 
Jefuit  to  hear  his  confelfion,  and  abjured  his  errors.  The  Emperor  was  inflexible  both 
to  the  intreaties  of  his  daughter,  and  the  tears  of  his  grand  children,  and  all  that  could 
be  obtained  'of  him,  was  that  the  fentence  fliould  be  mollified,  and  changed  into  a 
condeihnation  to  be  hanged.  Tecia  Georgis  renounced  his  abjuration,  and  at  his  death 
perfifted  in  his  errors.  Adero,  his  filler,  who  had  borne  the  greateft  (hare  in  his  revolt, 
was  hanged  on  the  fame  tree  fifteen  days  after. 

I  arrived  not  long  after  at  the  Emperor's  court,  and  had  the  honour  of  kiffing  his 
hands ;  but  ftaid  not  long  in  a  place,  where  no  miffionary  ought  to  linger,  unlefs 
obliged  by  the  moft  preffing  necelTity  :  but  being  ordered  by  my  fuperiors  into  the 
kingdom  of  Damote,  I  fet  out  on  my  journey,  and  on  the  road  was  in  gr^t  danger 
of  lofing  my  life  by  my  curiofity  of  tailing  an  herb  which  I  found  near  a  brook,  and 
whichj  though  I  had  often  heard  of  it,  I  did  not  know.  It  bears  a  great  refemblance  to 
our  raddiflies,  the  leaf  and  colour  were  beautiful,  and  the  talle  not  unpleafant;  it  came  into 
my  mind  when  I  began  to  chew  it,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  that  venomous  herb,  againfl: 
which  no  antidote  had  yet  been  found,  but  perfuading  myfelf  afterwards  that  my  fears 
were  merely  chimerical,  I  continued  to  chew  it,  till  a  man  accidentally  meeting  me,  and 
feeing  me  with  a  handful  of  it,  cried  out  to  me,  that  I  was  poifoned  ;  I  had  happily  not 
fwalbwed  any  of  it,  and  throwing  out  what  I  had  in  my  mouth,  I  returned  God  thanks 
for  this  inftance  of  his  protection. 

I  croffed  tl|e  Nile  the  firft  time  in  my  journey  to  the  kingdom  of  toamote ;  my  paf- 
fage  brought  into  my  mind  all  that  I  had  read  either  in  ancient  or  modem  writers,  of 
this  celebrated  river ;  I  recolleded  the  great  expences  at  which  fome  Emperors  had 
endeavoured  to  gratify  their  curiofity  of  knowing  the  fources  of  this  mighty  dream, 
which  nothing  but  their  little  acquaintance  with  the  Abyilins  made  fo  difficult  to  be 
found.  I  paued  the  river  within  two  days  journey  of  its  head,  near  a  wide  plain, 
which  is  entirely  laid  under  water  when  it  begins  to  overflow  the  banks.  Its  channel  ' 
is  even  here  fo  wide,  that  a  ball-fliot  from  a  mulket  can  fcarce  reach  the  farther  bank. 
Here  is  neither  boat  nor  bridge,  and  the  river  is  fo  full  of  hippopotames,  or  river 
horfes,  and  crocodiles,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fwim  over  without  danger  of  being  de- 
voured. The  only  way  of  paifing  it  is  upon  floats,  which  they  guide  as  well  as  they 
can  with  long  poles.  Nor  is  even  this  way  without  danger,  for  thefe  dellru£live  animals 
overturn  the  floats,  and  tear  the  paflengers  in  pieces.  The  river  horfe,  which  lives 
only  on  grafs  and  branches  of  trees,  is  fatisfied  with  killing  the  men,  but  the  crocodile 
being  more  voracious,  feeds  upon  the  carcafes. 

But  fince  I  am  arrived  at  the  banks  of  this  renowned  river,  which  I  have  pafled 
and  repafled  fo  many  times ;  and  fince  all  that  I  have  read  of  the  nature  of  its  waters, 
and  the  caufes  of  its  overflowing,  is  full  of  fables,  the  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to 
find  here  an  account  of  what  I  law  myfelf,  or  was  told  by  the  inhabitants. 

CHAP.  X.— ^  Defcripiion  of  the  Nile. 

THE  Nile,  which  the  natives  call  Abavi,  that  is,  the  Father  of  Waters,  rifes  firft 
in  Sacala,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  and 
agreeable  of  all  the  Abyflinian  dominions.  This  province  is  inhabited  by  a  nation  of 
the  Agaus,  who  call,  but  only  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  for  by  daily  intermarriages 
they  have  allied  themfelves  to  the  Pagan  Agaus,  and  adopted  all  their  cuftoms  and 
'ceremonies.  Thefe  two  nations  are  very  numerous,  fierce,  and  unconquerable,  inha- 
biting a  country  full  of  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  woods,  and  hollowed  by 
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na|§re  into  vaft  caverns^  many  of  which  are  capable  of  containing  fereral  numerous 
families/and  hundreds  of  cows :  to  thefe  receffes  the  Agaus  betake  tbemfelves,  when 
they  are  driven  out  of  the  plain,  where  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  find  them,  and  cer- 
tain ruin  to  purfue  them.  This  people  increafes  extremely,  every  man  being  allowed 
fo  many  wives  as  he  hath  hundreds  of  cows,  and  it  is  feldom  that  the  hundreds  are 
required  to  be  complete. 

In  the  eaftem  part  of  this  kingdom,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  whofe  defcent  is 
fo  eafy  that  it  feems  a  beautiful  plain,  is  that  fource  of  the  Nile  which  has  been  fought 
after  at  fo  much  expence  of  labour,  and  about  which  fuch  variety  of  conjedures  hath 
been  formed  without  fuccefs.  This  fpring,  or  rather  thefe  two  fprings,  al-e  two  holes, 
each  about  two  feet  diameter,  a  ftone's  caft  diftant  from  each  other,  the  one  is  but 
about  five  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  at  lead  we  could  not  get  our  plummet  farther, 
perhaps  becaufe  it  was  flopped  by  roots,  for  the  whole  place  is  full  of  trees  ;  of  the 
other,  which  is  fomewhat  lefs,  with  a  line  of  ten  feet  we  could  find  no  bottom,  and 
were  affured  by  the  inhabitants  that  none  ever  had  been  found.  It  is  believed  here, 
that  thefe  fprings  are  the  vents  of  a  great  fubterraneous  lake,  and  they  have  this  cir- 
cumftance  to  favour  their  opinion,  that  the  ground  is  always  moid  and  fo  foft  that 
the  water  boils  up  under  foot  as  one  walks  upon  it ;  this  is  more  vifible  after  rains,, 
for  then  the  ground  yields  and  finks  fo  much,  that  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  fupported  by 
the  roots  of  trees,  that  are  interwoven  one  with  another :  fuch  is  the  ground  round 
about  thefe  fountains.  At  a  little  diflance  to  the  fouth,  is  a  village  named  Guix, 
through  which  the  way  lies  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  from  whence  the  traveller  dif- 
covers  a  vad  extent  of  land,  which  appears  like  a  deep  valley,  though  the  mountain  rifes 
fo  imperceptibly  that  thofe  who  go  up  or  down  it  are  fcarce  fenfible  of  any  declivity. 

On  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  a  little  hill  which  the  idolatrous  Agaus  have  in  great 
veneration  :  their  pried  calls  them  together  at  this  place  once  a  year,  and  having 
facrificed  a  cow,  throws  the  head  into  one  of  the  fprings  of  the  Nile ;  after  which 
ceremony,  every  one  facrifices  a  cow  or  more,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
wealth  or  devotion.  The  bones  of  thefe  cows  have  already  formed  two  mountains  of 
confiderable  height,  which  afford  a^fufficient  proof  that  thefe  nations  have  always  paid 
their  adorations  to  this  famous  river.  They  eat  thefe  facrifices  with  great  devotion,  as 
flefli  confecrated  to  their  Deity.  Then  the  pried  anoints  himfelf  with  the  greafe  and 
tallow  of  the  cows,  and  fits  down  on  an  heap  of  draw,  on  the  top  and  in  the  middle  of 
a  pile  whiph  is  prepared,  they  fet  fire  to, it,  and  the  whole  heap  is  confumed  without 
any  injury  to  the  pried,  who  while  the  fire  continues,  harangues  the  danders  by,  and 
confirms  them  in  their  prefent  ignorance  and  fuperdition.  When  the  pile  is  burnt, 
and  the  difcourfe  at  an  end,  every  one  makes  a  large  prefent  to  the  pried,  which  is  the 
grand  defign  of  this  religious  mockery. 

To  return  to  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  :  its  v/aters,  after  the  fird  rife,  run  to  the  eadward 
for  about  a  muflcej-fhot,  then  turning  to  the  north,  continue  hidden  in  the  grafs  and 
weeds  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  difcover  themfelves  for  the  fird  time  among 
fome  rocks  ;  a  fight  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  fome  pleafure,  by  thofe  who  have  read 
the  fabulous  accounts  of  this  dream  delivered  by  the  ancients,  and  the  vain  conjeftures 
and  reafonings  which  have  been  formed  upon  its  original,  the  nature  of  its  water,  its 
cataradts,  and  its  inundations,  all  which  we  are  now  entirely  acquainted  with,  and  eye- 
wineffes  of. 

Many  interpreters  of  the  holy  fcriptures  pretend  that  Gihon,  mentioned  in  Genefis, 
is  no  other  than  the  Nile,  which  encompaflfeth  all  ^Ethiopia  ;  but  as  the  Gihon  had 
its  fource  from  the  terredrial  paradife,  and  we  know  that  the  Nile  rifes  in  the  country 
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of  the  Agaus,  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  no  fmall  difficulty  to  conceive  how  the  fame 
river  could  arife  from  two  fources  fo  difliant  from  each  other,  or  how  a  river  from  fo 
low  a  fource  (hould  fpring  up  aiid  appear  in  a  place  perhaps  the  higheft  in  the  world  i 
for  if  we  confider,  that  Arabia  and  Paleftine  are  in  their  fituation  almoft  level  with 
Egypt ;  that  Egypt  is  as  low,  if  compared  with  the  kingdom  of  Dambia,  as  the  deeped 
valley  in  regard  of  the  higheft  mountain,  that  the  province  of  Sacala  is  yet  more  ele« 
vated  than  Dambia ;  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  muft  either  pafs  under  the  Red  Sea,  or 
take  a  great  compafs  about,  we  (hall  find  it  hard  to  conceive  fuch  an  attraftive  power  in 
the  earth,  as  may  be  able  to  make  the  waters  rife  through  the  obftrudion  of  fo  much 
fand  from  places  fo  low,  to  the  moft  lofty  region  of  Ethiopia, 

But  leaving  thefe  difficulties,  let  us  go  on  to  defcribe  the  courfe  of  the  Nile.  It 
rolls  away  from  its  fource  with  fo  inconfiderable  a  current,  that  it  appears  un- 
likely to  efcape  being  dried  up  by  the  hot  feafon,  but  foon  receiving  an  increafe  from 
the  Gemma,  the  Keltu,  the  Branfu,  and  other  lefs  rivers,  it  is  of  fuch  a  breadth  in  the 
plain  of  Boad,  which  is  not  above  three  days  journey  from  its  fource,  that  a  ball  (hot 
from  a  mulket  will  fcarce  fly  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  Here  it  begins  to  run 
northwards,  defle6Kng,  however,  a  little  towards  the  eaft,  for  the  fpace  of  nine  or  ten 
leagues,  and  then  enters  the  fo  much  talked  of  Lake  of  Dambia,  called  by  fhe  natives 
Barhar  Sena,  the  Refemblance  of  the  Sea,  or  Bahar  Dambia,  the  Sea  of  Dambia.  It 
crofles  this  lake  only  at  one  end,  with  fo  violent  a  rapidity,  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
may  be  diftinguiflied  though  all  the  paflTage,  which  is  fix  leagues.  Here  begins  the 
greatnefs  of  the  Nile.  Fifteen  miles  farther,  in  the  land  of  Alata,  it  rufhes  precipi^ 
tately  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  forms  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  water-falls  ia 
the  world :  I  pafled  under  it  without  being  wet^  and  refting  myfelf  there,  for  the  fake 
of  the  coolnefs,  was  charmed  with  a  thoufand  delightful  rainbows,  which  the  fun- 
beams  painted  on  the  water  in  all  their  (hining  and  lively  colours.  The  fall  of  thh 
mighty  ftream  from  fo  great  a  height  makes  a  noife  that  may  be  heard  to  a  confider- 
able  diftance ;  but  I  could  not  obferve  thdt  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  at  all  deaf. 
I  converfed  with  feveral,  and  was  as  eafily  heard  by  them,  as  I  .heard  them.  The  n>ift 
that  rifes  from  this  fall  of  water  may  be  feen  mach  farther  than  the  noife  can  be  heard. 
After  this  catarad:  the  Nile  again  coUedls  its  fcattered  ftream  among  the  rocks,  which 
feem  to  be  disjoined  in  this  place  only  to  afford  it  a  paflage.  They  are  fo  near  each 
other  that,  in  my  time^  a  bridge  of  beams,  on  which  the  whole  Imperial  army  pafled, 
was  laid  over  them.  Sultan  Segued  hath  fince  built  here  a  bridge  of  one  arch  in  the 
fame  place,  for  which  purpofe  he  procured  mafons  from  India.  This  bridge,  which 
IS  the  firft  the  Abyflins  have  feen  on  the  Nile,  very  much  facilitates  a  communication 
between  the  provinces,  and  encourages  commerce  among  the  inhabitants  of  his  empire. 

Here  the  river  alters  its  courfe,  and  paflTes  through  many  various  kingdoms  ;  on  the 
eaft  it  leaves  Begmeder,  or  the  Land  of  Sheep,  fo  called  from  great  numbers  that  are 
bred  there,  beg^  in  that  language,  fignifying  flieep,  and  meder^  a  country.  It  then 
waters  the  kingdoms  pf  Amhara,  Olaca,  Choaa,  and  Damot,  which  lie  on  the  left  fide, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  which  it  bounds  on  the  right,  formmg  by  its  windings  a 
kind  of  penmfula.  Then  entering  Bezamo,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Damot,  and 
Gamarcliaufa,  part  of  Goiama,  it  returns  within  a  fhort  day's  journey  of  its  fpring ; 
though  to  purfue  it  through  all  its  mazes,  and  accompany  it  round  the  kingdom  of 
Goiajna,  is  a  journey  of  twenty-nine  days.  So  far.  and  a  few  days  journey  farther, 
this  river  confines  itfelf  to  Abyflinia,  and  then  paffes  into  the  bordering  countries  of 
Fazulo  a^d  Ombarca. 

o  2  Thefe 
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Thefc  vaft  nylons  we  have  little  knoivledge  of:  they  are  inhabited  by  nations  en- 
tirely diflferent  from  the  Abyffins ;  their  hair  is  like  that  of  the  other  blacks,  fliort  and 
curled.  In  the  year  1615,  Raflfela  Chriftos,  lieutenant-general  to  Sultan  Segued;^ 
entered  thofe  kingdoms  with  bis  army  in  an  hoftile  manner ;  but  being  able  to  get 
no  intelligence  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  aftoniflied  at  then:  unbounded  extent,, 
he  returned,  without  daring  to  attempt  any  thing. 

As  the  empire  of  the  Abyffins  terminates  at  thefe  defarts,  and  as  I  have  followed 
the  courfe  or  the  Nile  no  farther,  I  here  leave  it  to  range  over  barbarou$  kin^doms^ 
and  convey  wealth  and  plenty  into  Egypt,  which  owes  to  the  annual  inundations  of 
this  river  its  envied  fertility.  I  know  not  any  thing  of  the  reft  of  its  pafllage,  but  that 
it  receives  great  increases  from  many  other  rivers ;  that  it  has  feveraL  catarafts  like 
thefirfl  already  defcribed,  and  that  few  fifli  are  to  be  found  in  it,  which  Tcarcity^ 
doubtlefs,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  river-horfes,  and  crocodiles,  which  deftroy  the 
weaker  inhabitants  of  thefe  waters,  and  fomethine  may  be  alk>wed  to  the  catara&s,  it 
being  diflicult  for  fifli  to  fall  fo  far  without  being  killed. 

Although  fome  whp  have  travelled  in  Afia  and  Africa  have  given  the  world  their 
defcriptions  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe  ;  yet  as  the  Nile  has  at  leaft  a& 
great  numbers  of  each  as  any  river  .in  the  world,  I  cannot  but  think  my  account  of  it 
would  be  imperfed  without  fome  particular  mention  of  thefe  animals. 

The  crocodile  is  very  ugly,  having  no  proportion  between  his  length  and  thicknefs  ; 
he  hath  fliort  feet,  a  wide  mouth,  with  two  rows  of  fliarp  teeth,  ftanding  wide  from 
^ach  other,  a  brown  fl^in  fo  fortified  with  fcales  even  to  his  nofe,  that  a  muflcet-ball 
cannot  penetrate  it.  His  fight  is  extremely  quick  and  at  a  great  diftance.  In  the 
water  he  is  daring  and  fierce,  and  will  feize  on  any  that  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
found  by  him  bathing,  who,  if  they  efcape  with  life,  are  almoft  fure  to  leave  fome  limb 
in  his  mouth.  Neither  nor  any  with  whom  I  have  converfed  about  the  crocodile, 
have  ever  feen  him  weep,  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  of  rankmg  all  that  hath  been 
told  us  of  his  tears,  amongft  the  fables  which  are  only  proper  to  amufe  children^ 

The  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe,  grazes  upon  the  land,  and  broufes  on  the  flirubs,  yet 
b  no  le£s  dangerous  than  the  crocodile.  He  is  the  fize  of  an  ox,  of  a  brown  colour 
without  any  hair,  his  tail  is  fliort,  his  neck  lone,  and  bis  head  of  an  enormous  bignefs  i 
his  eyes  are  fmall,  his  mouth  wide,  with  teeth  half  a  foot  long  ;  he  hath  two  tulks  like 
thofe  of  a  wild  boar,  but  larger ;  his  legs  are  fliort,  and  his  feet  part  into  four  t«es. 
It  is  eafy  to  obferve  from  this  description  that  he  hath  no  refemblance  of  an  horfe,  and 
indeed  nothing  could  give  occafion  to  the  name,  but  fome  likenefs  in  his  ears,  and  his 
neighing  and  morting  like  an  horfe  when  he  is  provoked,  or  raifes  his  head  out  of  water. 
His  hide  is  {b  hard  that  a  muflcet  fired  clofe  to  him  can  only  make  a  flight  impreffion, 
and  the  beft  tempered  lances  puflied  forcibly  againft  him  are  either  blunted  or  fliivered,. 
unlefs  the  aflfailant  has  the  flcill  to  make  his  thruft  at  certain  parts  which  are  more 
tender.  There  is  great  danger  in  meeting  him,  and  the  beft  way  is,  upon  fuch  an 
accident,  to  ftep  afide,  and  let  him  pafs  by.  The  flefli  of  this  animal  doth  not  differ 
from  that  of  a  cow,  except  that  it  is  blacker  and  harder  to  digeft. 

The  ignorance,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  in,  of  the  original  of  the  Nile,,  hath 
yiven  many  authors  an  opportunity  of  prefenting  us  very  ^gravely  with  their  various 
f)f ftems  aiKl  conjedures  about  the  nature  of  its  waters,  and  the  reafoa  of  its  over- 
flows. 

It  is  e^ly  to  obferve  how  manv  empty  hypothefes  and  idle  reafonings  the  phcenome- 
Hons  of  this  river  have  put  man&ind  to  theexpence  of;   Tet  there  are  people  fo  bigoted 
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to  antiquity,  ad  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  relation  of  travellers  who  have  been  npoa 
the  fpot,  and  by  the  evidence  of  their  eyes  can  confute  all  that  the  ancients  have 
written.  It  was  difficult,  it  was  even  impoffible  to  arrive  at  the  fource  of  the  Nile^  by 
tracing  its  channel  from  the  mouth  ;"and  all  who  ever  attempted  it,  having  been  flopped 
by  the  catara&s,  and  imagining  none  that  folbwed  them  could  pais  farther,  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  entertaining  us  with  their  own  fictions. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  likewife  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans,  from  whom' 
we  have  received  all  our  information,  ever  carried  thdr  arms  into  this  part  of  the 
world,  or  ever  heard  of  multitudes  of  nations  that  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  this  vaft 
river ;  that  the  countries  where  the  Nile  rifes,  and  thofe  through  which  it  runs,  have 
no  inhabitants  but  what  are  favage  and  uncivilized  ;  that  before  they  could  arrive  at  its 
head,  they  muft  furmount  the  infuperable  obftacles  of  impaifabie  forefts,  inacceflible- 
cliffs,  and  defarts  crowded  with  beafts  of  prey,  fierce  by  nature,  and  raging  for  want 
of  fuftenance.  Yet  ifthey  who  endeavoured  with  fo  much  ardour  to  difcover  the 
fpring  of  this  river,  had  landed  at  Mazna  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  marched  a 
little  more  to  the  fouth  than  the  fouth-weft,  they  might  perhaps  have  gratified  theie 
curiofity  at  lefs  expence,  and  in  about  twenty  days  might  have  enjoyed  the  defired  fight 
of  the  fources  of  the  Nile. 

But  this  difcovery  was  referved  for  the  invincible  bravery  of  our  noble  countrymen,, 
who  not  difcouraged  by  the  dangers  of  a  navigation  in  feas  never  explored  before,  have 
fubdued  kingdoms  and  em{Mres  where  the  Greek  and  Roman  greatnefs,  where  the 
names  of  Caefar  and  Alexander  were  never  heard  of :  who  firft  fteered  an  European 
fliip  into  the  Red  Sea  through  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  and  the  Indian  ocean ;  who  have 
demolifhed  the  airy  fabricks  of  renowned  hypothefes,  and  deteded  thofe  fables  which 
the  ancients  rather  chofe  to  invent  of  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  than  to  confefs  their 
ignorance.    I  cannot  help  fufpending  my  narration  to-  re&eOL  a  little  on  the  ridiculous 
fpeculations  of  thofe  fwelling  phitofophers,  whofe  arrogance  would  prefcribe  laws  to 
nature,  and  fubjedr  thofe  aftoniihing  eSeOts  which  we  behold  daily,  to  their  idle 
reafonings,  and  chimerical  rules.    Prefumptuous  imagination }  that  has  given  being  to 
iuch  numbers  of  books,  and  patrons  to  fo  many  various  opinions  about  the  overflows  of 
the  Nile.    Some  of  thefe  theorifts  have  been  pleafed  to  declare  it  as  their  favourite 
notion,  that  this  inundation  is  caufed  by  high  winds  which  flop  the  current,  and  fo 
force  the  water  to  rife  above  its  banks,  and  fpread  over  all  Egypt.    Others  pretend  a 
fubterraneous  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  Nile,  and  that  the  fea  being 
violently  agitated  fwells  the  river.    Many  have  imagined  themfelves  blefled  with  the 
difcovery  when  they  have  told  us,  that  this  mighty  flood  proceeds  from  the  melting  of 
(how  on  the  mountains  of  iEthiopia,  without  reflecting  that  this  opinion  is  contrary  to 
the  received  notion  of  all  the  ancients,  who  believed  that  the  heat  was  fo  exceflive 
between  the  tropics  that  no  inhabitant  could  live  there.    So  much  fnow  and  fo  great 
heat  are  never  met  with  in  the  fame  region  ;  and  indeed  I  never  faw  fnow  in  Abyffinia, 
except  on  Mount  Semen  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  very  remote  from  the  Nile,  and  on 
Namera,  which  is  indeed  not  far  diftant,  but  where  there  never  falls  fnow  fufficieat  to 
wet  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  whai  it  is  melted. 

To  the  inunenfe  labours  and  fatigues  of  the  Portuguefe  mankind  is  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  caufe  of  thefe  mundations^^fo  great  and  fo  regular.  Their 
obfervations  inform  us,  that  Abyflinia  where  the  Nile  rifes,  and  waters  vaft  trads  of 
land,  is  full  of  mountains,  and  in  its  natural  fituation  much  higher  than  Egypt;  that 
all  the  winter,  from  June  to  September,  no  day  is  without  rain  ;  that  the  Nile  receives 
inite  courfealL  the  rivers^  brooks  and  torrents  which  £stU  from  thofe  mountains  ;  thefe 
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neceflarily  fweU  it  above  the  banks,  and  fill  the  plains  of  Egypt  with  the  inundation. 
This  comes  regularly  about  the  month  of  July,  or  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a 
rainy  feafon  in  ^Sthiopia.  The  diflferent  degrees  of  this  flood  are  fuch  certain  indica- 
tions of  the  fruitfulnefs  or  fterility  of  the  enfuing  year,  that  it  is  publicly  j>roclaimed  in 
Cairo  how  much  the  water  hath  gained  each  night.  This  is  all  I  have  to  inform  the 
reader  of  concerning  the  Nile,  which  the  jEgyptians  adored  as  the  Deity,  in  whofe 
choice  it  was  toblefsthem  with  abimdance,  or  deprive  them  of  the  neceffaries  of 
Ufe. 

CHAP.  XI.  —  The  Author  dif covers  a  Fdjfageover  the  Nile.  '  Is  fent  into  the  Province  of 
Ligonus^  which  he  gives  a  Defcription  of.  His  Stucefs  in  his  Miffion.  The  Stratagem 
of  the  Monks  to  encourage  the  Soldiers.    The  Author  narrowly  efcapes  being  burned. 

WHEN  I  was  to=  crofs  this  river  at  Boad,  I  durft  not  venture  myfelf  on  the  floats, 
I  have  already  fpoken  of,  but  went  up  higher  in  hopes  of  finding  a*  more  commodious 
paflage,  I  had  with  me  three  or  four  men  that  were  reduced  to  the  fame  difficulty  with 
myfelf.  In  one  part  feeing  people  on  the  other  fide,  and  remarking  that  the  water  was 
fliallow,  and  that  the  rocks  and  trees,  which  grew  very  thick  there,  contributed  to 
facilitate  the  attempt,  I  leaped  from  one  rock  to  another,  till  I  reached  the  oppofite 
bank,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  natives  themfelves,  who  never  had  tried  that  way ; 
smy  four  companions  followed  me  with  the  famefuccefs ;  and  it  hath  been  called  fince  the 
pafl"age  of  Father  Jerome. 

That  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Damot,  which  I  was  alfigned  to  by  my  fuperior,  is 
called  Ligonus,  and  is  p^baps  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  agreeable  places  in  the 
world  ;  the  air  is  healthful  and  temperate,  and  all  the  mountains,  which  are  not  very 
high,  (haded  with  cedars.    They  fow  and  reap  here  in  every  feafon,  the  ground  is 
always  producing,  and  the  fruits  ripen  throughout  the  year  ;  fo  great,  fo  charming  is 
the  variety,  that  the  whole  region  feems  a  garden  laid  out  and  cultivated  only  to 
pleafe.    I  doubt  whether  even  the  imagination  of  a  painter  has  yet  conceived  a  landfcape 
as  beautiful  as  I  have  feen.    The  foreics  hpe  nothing  uncouth  or  favage,  and  feem  only 
planted  for  fhade  and  coolnefs.    Among  a  prodigious  number  of  trees  which  fill  them, 
there  is  one  kind  which  lhave  feen  in  no  other  place,  and  to  which  we  have  none  that 
bears  any  refemblance.    This  tree,  which  th^  natives  call  enfete^  is  wonderfully  ufeful ; 
its  leaves,  which  are  fo  lar^e  .as  to  cover  a  man,  make  hangings  for  rooms,  and  ferve 
the  inhabitants  inftead  of  linen  for  their  tables  and  carpets.   They  grind  the  branches 
and  the  thick  parts  of  the  leaves,  and  when  they  are  mingled  with  milk,  find  them  a 
delicious  food.    The  truiik  and  the  roots  are  even  more  nourifhing  than  the  leaves  or 
branches,  and  the  meaner  people,  when  they  go  a  journey,  make  no  provifion  of  any 
other  viftuals.    The  word  enfete  fignifies  the  tree  againft  hunger,  or  the  poor's  tree, 
though  the  mofl  wealthy  often  eat  of  it.   If  it  be  cut  down  within  half  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  feveral  incifions  made  in  the  ftump,  each  will  put  out  a  new  fprout, 
which,  if  tranfplanted,  will  take  root,  and  grow  to  a  tree.   The  AbylTms  report,  that 
this  tree  when  it  is  cut  down,  groans  like  a  man,  and  on  this  account,  call  cutting 
do\i^n  an  enfete  killing  it.    On  the  top  grows  a  buqch  of  five  or  fix:  figs,  of  a  tafle  not 
very  agreeable,  which  they  fet  in  the  ground  to  jnroduce  more  trees. 

I  (laid  two  months  in  the  province  of  Lingonous,  and  during  that  time  procured 
a  church  to  be  built  of  hewn  ftone,  roofed  and  wainfcoted  with  cedar,  which  is  the 
c^oft  confiderable  in  the  whole  country.  My  continual  employment  was  the  duties  of 
^he  miiIiQa»  which  .1  was  always  pradifing  in  fome  part  of  the  province,  not  indeed  with 
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any  extfaordmary  fuccefs,  at  firft,  for  I  found  the  people  inflexibly  obflinate  in  their 
opinions,  even  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  when  I  firft  publifhed  the  Emperor's  edid, 
requiring  all  his  fubjeds  to  renounce  their  errors,  and  unite  themfelves  to  the  Roman 
church,  there  were  fome  monks,  who,  to  the  number  of  fixty,  chofe  rather  to  die 
by  throwing  themfelves  headlong  from  a  precipice,  than  obey  their  fovereign's 
commands :  and  in  a  battle  fought  between  thefe  people  that  adhered  to  the  religion 
of  their  anceftors,  and  the  troops  of  Sultan  Segued,  fix  hundred  religious  placing  them- 
felves at  the  head  of  their  men,  marched  towards  the  Catholic  army  with  the  ftones  of 
the  altars  .upon  their  heads,  afluring  their  credulous  followers,  that  the  Emperor's 
troops  would  immediately  at  the  fight  of  thofe  flones  fall  into  diforder  and  turn  their 
backs ;  bujt,  as  they  were  fome  of  the  firft  that  fell,  their  death  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  people,  to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  return  to  the  truth.  Many  were 
converted  after  the  battle,  and  when  they  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  adhered  to 
that  with  the  fame  conflancy  and  firmnefs  with  which  they  had  before  perfifled  in  their  * 
errors. 

The  Emperor  had  ient  a  viceroy  into  this  province,  whofe  firm  attachment  to  the 
Roman  church,  as  well  as  great  abilities^  in  military  afiairs,  made  him  a  perfon  very 
capable  of  executing  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  fupprefling  any  infurredlion 
that  might  be  raifed,  to  prevent  thofe  aherations  in  religion  which  they  were  defi^ned  to 
promote :  a  farther  view  in  the  choice  of  fo  warlike  a  deputy,  was,  that  a  flop  might  be 
put  to  the  inroads  of  the  Galles,  who  had  killed  one  viceroy,  and  in  a  little  time  after 
killed  this. 

It  was  our  cuflom  to  meet  together  every  year  about  chriflmas,  not  only  that  we 
might  comfort  and  entertain  each  other,  but  likewife  that  we  might  relate  the  progrefs 
and  fuccefs  of  our  miffions,  and  concert  all  meafures  that  might  hnher  the  converfion 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  year  our  place  of  meeting  was  the  Emperor^s  camp,  where 
the  patriarch  and  fuperior  of  the  miflions  were.  I  left  the  place  ot  my  abode,  and  took 
in  my  way  four  fathers,  that  refided  at  the  diflance  of  two  days  journey,  fo  that  the 
company,  without  reckonmg  our  attendants,  was  five.  There  happened  nothing 
remarkable  to  us  till  the  lafl  night  of  our  journey,  when  taking  up  our  lodging  at  a 
place  belonging  to  the  Emprefs,  a  declared  enemy  to  all  Catholics,  and  in  particular,  to 
the  miilionaries,  we  met  with  a  kind  reception  in  appearance,  and  were  lodged  in  a 
large  ftone  houfe  covered  with  wood  and  flraw,  which  had  flood  uninhabited  fo  long, 
that  great  numbers  of  red  ants  had  taken  pofleffion  of  it ;  thefe,  as  foon  as  we  were  laid- 
down,  attacked  us  on  all  fides,  and  tormented  us  fo  inceflantly  that  we  were  obliged  to 
call  up  our  domeflics.  Having  burnt  a  prodigious  number  of  thefe  troublefome 
animals,  we  tried  to  compofe  ourfelves  again,  but  had  fcarce  clofed  our  eyes  before  we 
were  awaked  by  the  fire  that  had  feized  our  lodging:  our  fervants,  who  were, 
fortunately,  not  all  gone  to  bed,  perceived  the  fire  as  foon  as  it  began,  and  informed  me 
who  lay  nearefl  the  door.  I  immediately.alarmed  all  the  refl,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  how  to  fave  ourfelves  and  the  little  goods  we  had,  when  to  our  great  aflonifh- 
ment,  we  found  one  of  the  doors  barricaded  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  could  not  open 
it ;  nothing  now  could  have  prevented  our  perifhing  in  the  flames  had  not  thofe  who 
kindled  them  omitted  to  faflen  that  door  near  which  I  was  lodged.  We  were  no 
longer  in  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  laid  a  train,  and  fet  fire  to  a 
neighbouring  houfe,  in  order  to  confume  us ;  their  meafures  were  fo  well  laid,  that  the 
houfe  was  in  afhes  in  an  inflant,  and  three  of  our  beds  were  burnt  which  the  violence 
of  the  flame  would  not  allow  us  to  carry  away.  We  fpent  the  refl  of  the  night  in  the 
moft  difmal  apprehenfions,  and  found  next  morning  that  we  had  jufl:ly  charged  the 
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inhabitants  with  the  defign  of  deftroym^  us,  for  the  place  was  entirely  abandoned,  and 
thofe  that  were  confciousof  the  crime,  had  fled  from  the  punifliment.  We  continued 
our  journey,  and  came  to  Gorgora,  where  we  found  the  fathers  met,  and  the  Emperor 
with  tliem« 

CHAP.  XII.  —  The  Author  is  fent  into  Tigre^  is  in  danger  of  being  poifoned  by  the 
Breath  of  a  Serpent ;  is  Jiung  by  a  Serpent.  Is  almoji  killed  by  eating  Ancboy.  The 
People  confpire  againji  the  MiJJionariesj  and  dijirefs  them. 

MY  fuperiors  intended  to  fend  n^e  into  the  fartheft  parts  of  the  empire,  but  the 
Emperor  over-ruled  that  defign,  and  remanded  me  to  Tigre  where  I  had  refided  before; 
I  paiOfed  in  my  journey  by  Ganete  Ilhos,  a  palace  newly  built,  and  made  agreeable  by 
beautiful  gardens,  and  had  the  honour  of  paying  my  refpeds  to  the  Emperor  who  had 
retired  thither,  and  receiving  from  him  a  large  prefent  for  the  finifliing  of  an  hofpital, 
which  had  been  begun  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre.  After  having  returned  him  thanks,  I 
continued  my  way,  and  in  crofling  a  defart  two  days  journey  over,  was  in  great  danger 
of  my  life,  for,  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  I  perceived  myfelf  feized  with  a  pain 
which  forced  me  to  rife,  and  faw  about  four  yards  from  me  one  of  thofe  ferpents  that 
dart  their  poilbn  at  a  diftance ;  although  I  rofe  before  he  came  very  near  me,  I  yet 
felt  the  effe&s  of  his  poifonous  breath,  and,  if  I  had  lain  a  little  longer,  had  certamly 
died  4  I  had  recourfe  tobezoar,  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  thefe  poifons,  which  I  always 
carried  about  me.  Thefe  ferpents  are  not  long,  but  have  a  body  fliort  and  thick,  and 
their  bellies  fpeckled  with  brown,  black,  and  yellow  ;  they  have  a  wide  mouth,  with 
which  they  draw  in  a  great  quantity  of  air,  and  having  retained  it  fome  time,  ejed  it  with 
fuch  force,  that  they  kill  at  four  yards  diftance ;  I  only  efcaped  by  being  fomewhat 
farther  from  him.  This  danger  however  was  not  much  to  be  regarded  in  comparifon 
of  another  which  my  negligence  brought  me  into.  As  I  was  picking  up  a  flcin  that  lay 
upon  the  ground,  I  was  (lung  by  a  ferpent,  that  left  his  (ling  in  my  finger,  I  at  leaft 
picked  an  extraneous  fubftance  about  th^  bignefs  of  an  hair,  out  of  the  wound  which  I 
imagined  was  the  fting.  This  flight  wound  I  took  little  notice  of,  till  my  arm  grew^ 
inflamed  all  over ;  in  a  fliort  time  the  poifon  infeded  my  blood,  and  I  felt  the  moft  terri- 
ble convulfions  which  were  interpreted  as  certain  figns  that  my  death  was  near,  and 
inevitable.  I  received  now.  no  benefit  from  bezoar,  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  or  any 
of  the  ufual  antidotes,  but  found  myfelf  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  an  extraordinary  remedy 
which  I  fubmitted  to  with  extreme  relu£tance ;  this  fubmiflion  and  obedience  brought 
the  bleffing  of  Heaven  upon  me;  neverthelefs  I  continued  indifpofed  a  long  time,  and 
bad  many  fymptoms  which  made  me  fear  that  all  the  danger  was  not  yet  over:  I  then 
took  cloves  of  garlick,  though  with  a  great  averfion  both  from  the  taile  and  fmell;  I 
was  in  this  condition  a  whole  month,  always  in  pain,  and  taking  medicines  the  mofl: 
naufeous  in  the  world,  at  length  youth  and  an  happy  conftitution  furmounted  the  ma* 
lignity,  and  I  recQvered  my  former  health. 

I  continued  two  years  at  my  refidence  in  Tigre,  entirely  taken  up  with  the  duties  of 
the  miifion,  preaching,  confefling,baptifing,  and  enjoyed  a  longer  quiet  and  repofe  than  I 
had  ever  done  fince  I  left  Portugal.  During  this  time  one  ot  our  fathers,  being  always 
fick,  and  of  a  conftitution  which  the  air  of  Abyifinia  was  very  hurtful  to,  obtained  a 
permiffion  from  our  fuperiors  to  return  to  the  Indies ;  I  was  willing  to  accompany  him 
through  part  of  his  way,  and  went  with  him  over  a  defart,  at  no  great  diftance  from  my 
refidence,  where  I  found  many  trees  loaded  with  a  kind  of  fruit,  called  by  the  natives 
anchoy,  about  the  bignefs  of  an  apricot,  and  very  yellow,  which  is  much  eaten  without 
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any  ill  effeft.  I  therefore  made  no  fcruple  of  gathering,  and  eating  it,  without  knowing 
that  the  inhabitants  always  peeled  it,  the  rind  being  a  violent  purgative:  fo  that  eaing 
the  fruit  and  (kin  together  I  fell  into  fuch  a  diforder  as  almoft  brought  me  to  my  end* 
The  ordinary  dofe  is  fix  of  thefe  rinds,  and  I  had  devoured  twenty. 

I  removed  from  thence  to'Debaroa,  fifty-four  miles  nearer  the  fea,  and  croffed  in  my 
way  the  defart  of  the  province  of  Saraoe.  The  country  is  fruitful,  pleafant,  and  popu- 
lous ;  there  are  greater  numbers  of  Moors  in  thefe  parts  than  in  any  other  province  of 
Abyffinia  ;  and  the  Abyffins  of  this  country  are  not  much  better  than  the  Moors. 

I  was  at  Debaroa  when  the  profecution  was  firft  fet  on  foot  againft  the  Catholics, 
Sultan  Segued,  who  had  been  fo  great  a  favourer  of  us,  was  grown  old,  and  his  fpirit  and 
authority  decreafed  with  his  flrength.  His  fon  who  was  arrived  at  manhood,  being 
weary  of  waiting  fo  long  for  the  crown  he  was  to  inherit,  took  occafion  to  blame 
his  father's  condud,  and  found  fome  reafon  for  cenfuring  all  his  adions;  he  even 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  give  orders  fometimes  contrary  to  the  Emperor's.  He  had 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  rather  through  complaifance  than  convi£tion,  or 
inclination ;  and  many  of  the  Abyilins  who  had  done  the  fame,  waited  only  for  an 
opportunity  of  making  public  profeffion  of  the  ancient  erroneous  opinions,  and  of 
re-uniting  themfelves  to  the  church  of  Alexandria.  So  artfully  can  this  people  diffem- 
ble  their  fentiments,  that  we  had  not  been  able  hitherto  to  diftinguifh  our  real  from 
our  pretended  favourers,  but  as  foon  as  this  Prince  began  to  give  evident  tokens  of 
his  hatred,  even  in  the  life-time  of  the  Emperor,  we  faw  all  the  courtiers  and 
governors  who  had  treated  us  with  fuch  afhew  of  friendfliip  declare  againft  us,  and 
perfecute  us  as  difturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity,  who  had  come  into  Ethiopia 
with  no  other  intention  than  to  abolifh  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
country,  to  fow  divifions  between  father  and  fon,  and  preach  up  a  revolution. 

After  having  borne  all  forts  of  affronts  and  ill  treatments,  we  retired  to  our  houfe  at 
Fremona,  in  the  midft  of  our  countrymen,  who  had  been  fettling  round  about  us  a 
long  time,  imagining  we  fhould  be  more  fecure  there,  and  that  at  leaft  during  the  life 
of  the  Emperor,  they  would  not  come  to  extremities  or  proceed  to  open  force.  I  laid 
fome  ftrefs  upon  the  kindnefs  which  the  viceroy  of  Tigre  had  Ihown  to  us,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  me ;  but  was  foon  convinced  that  thofe  hopes  had  no  real  foundation,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  ftioft  violent  of  our  perfecutors.  He  feized  upon  all  our  lands,  and 
advancing  with  his  troops  to  Fremona,  blocked  up  the  town.  The  army  had  not 
been  ftationed  there  long  before  they  committed  all  forts  of  diforders  j  fo  that  one  day 
a  Portuguefe,  provoked  beyond  his  temper  at  the  infolence  of  fome  of  them,  went 
out  with  his  four  fons,  and  wounding  feveral  of  them,  forced  the  reft  back  to  thdr 
camp. 

We  thought  we  had  good  reafon  to  apprehend  an  attack ;  their  troops  were  in- 
creafing,  our  town  was  furrounded,  and  on  the  point  of  being  forced :  our  Portuguefe 
therefore,  thought,  that  without  ftaying  till  the  laft  extremities,  they  might  lawfully 
repel  one  violence  by  another,  and  fallying  out  to  the  number  of  fifty,  wounded  about 
threefcore  of  the  Abyffins,  and  had  put  them  to  the  fword,  but  that  they  feared  it 
might  bring  too  great  an  odium  upon  our  caufe.  The  Portuguefe  were  fome  of  them 
wounded,  but  happily  none  died  on  either  fide. 

Though  the  times  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  us,  every  one  blamed  the  con- 
du£l  of  the  viceroy ;  and  thofe  who  did  not  commend  our  aftion,  made  the  neceffity 
we  were  reduced  to  of  felf-defence  an  excufe  for  it.  The  viceroy's  principal  defign 
was  to  get  my  perfon  into  his  pofleffion,  imagining  that  if  I  was  once  in  his  power,  all 
the  Portuguefe  would  pay  him  a  blind  obedience.    Having  been  unfuccefsful  in  his 
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attempt  by  open  force,  he  made  ufe  of  the  arts  of  negodationy  but  with  an  event  not 
more  to  his  fatisfa£lion*  This  viceroy  being  recalled,  a  fon-in-hiw  of  the  Emperor's 
fucceeded,  who  treated  us  even  worfe  than  his  predeceflbr  had  done. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  command,  he  loaded  us  with  kindnefles,  giving  us  fo 
many  aflurances  of  his  protedUon,  that  while  the  Emperor  lived  we  thought  him  one  of 
our  friends ;  but  no  fooner  was  our  protestor  dead,  than  this  man  pulled  off  his  mafk, 
and  quitting  all  ihame,  let  us  fee  that  neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  any  other  confider- 
ation  was  capable  of  reftrainmg  him  when  we  were  to  be  diftrefled.  The  perfecudon 
then  becommg  general,  there  was  no  longer  any  place  of  fecurity  for  us  in  Abyffinia, 
where  we  were  looked  upon  by  all  as  the  authors  of  all  the  civil  commodons,  ana  many 
councils  were  held  to  determine  m  what  manner  they  fliould  difpofe  of  us.  Several 
were  of  opinion  that  the  bed  way  would  be  to  kill  us  all  at  once,  and  affirmed  that  no 
other  means  were  left  of  re-eftabli(hing  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom. 

Others,  more  prudent,  were  not  for  putting  us  to  death  with  fo  little  confideradon, 
but  advifed  that  we  ihould  be  baniflied  to  one  of  the  ifles  of  the  Lake  of  Dambia,  an 
afiliftion  more  fevere  than  death  itfelf.  Thefe  alleged  in  vindication  of  their  opinions, 
that  it  was  reafonable  to  exped  if  they  put  us  to  death,  that  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies 
would  come  with  fire  and  fword  to  demand  fatisfaftion.  This  argument  made  fo  great 
an  impreflion  upon  fome  of  them,  that  they  thought  no  better  meafures  could  be  taken 
than  to  fend  us  back  again  to  the  Indies.  This  propofal,  however,  was  not  without 
its  difficulties,  for  they  fufpe£ted,  that  when  we  fhould  arrive  at  the  Portuguefe  terri- 
tories, we  would  levy  an  army,  return  back  to  Abyflinia,  and  under  pretence  of 
eltablifhing  the  Catholic  religion,  revenge  all  the  injuries  we  had  fuffered. 

While  tney  were  thus  deliberating  upon  our  fate,  we  were  imploring  the  fuccour  of 
the  Almighty  with  fervent  and  humble  fupplications,  intreating  him  in  the  midfl  of  our 
fighs  and  tears,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  his  own  caufe  to  miurarry,  and  that  however 
it  might  pleafe  him  to  difpofe  of  our  lives,  which,  we  prayed,  he  would  affift  us  to 
lay  down  with  patience  and  refignation  worthy  of  the  faith  for  which  we  were  perfe- 
cuted,  he  would  not  permit  our  enemies  to  triumph  over  the  truth. 

Thus  we  pafTed  our  days  and  nights  in  prayers,  in  affliQion,  and  tears,  continually 
crowded  with  widows  and  orphans,  that  fublifled  upon  our  charity,  and  came  to  us  for 
bread,  when  we  had  not  anv  for  ourfelves. 

While  we  were  in  this  diftrefs  we  received  an  account  that  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies 
had  fiiited  out  a  powerful  fleet  againft  the  King  of  Mombaza,  who  having  thrown  off 
the  authority  of  the  Portuguefe,  had  killed  the  governor  of  the  fortrefs,  and  had  fince 
committed  many  afts  of  cruelty.  The  fame  fleet,  as  we  were  informed,  after  the 
King  of  Mombaza  was  reduced,  was  to  bum  and  ruin  Zeila,  in  revenge  of  the  death 
of  two  Portuguefe  jefuits,  who  were  killed  by  the  King  in  the  year  1604.  As  Zeila 
was  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Abyflinia,  they  imagined  that  they  already  fawthe 
Portuguefe  invading  their  country. 

The  viceroy  of  Tigre  had  inquired  of  me  a  few  days  before  how  many  men  one 
India  fhip  carried  ;  and  being  told  that  the  complement  of  fome  was  a  thoufand  men, 
he  compared  that  anfwer  with  the  report  then  fpread  over  all  the  country,  that  there 
were  eighteen  Portuguefe  veffels  on  the  coafl  of  Adel,  and  concluded  that  they  were 
manned  by  an  army  of  eighteen  thoufand  men;  then  confidering  what  had  been 
achieved  by  four  hundred,  under  the  command  of  Don  Chriflopher  de  Gama,  he 
thought  Abyflinia  already  ravaged,  or  fubjefted  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  Many  de- 
clared themfelves  of  his  opinion ;  and  the  court  took  its  meafures  with  refped  to  us 
from  thefe  uncertain  and  ungrounded  rumours.   Some  were  fo  infatuated  with  their 
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flpprehenflons  that  they  undertook  to  defcribe  the  c^mp  of  thePortnguefe,  and  aiErmed 
that  they  had  heard  the  report  of  their  canons. 

All  this  contributed  to  exafperate  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  us  often  to  the  point 
of  being  maffacred.  At  length  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  giving  us  up  to  the  Turks, 
affuring  them  that  we  were  matters  of  a  vaft  treafure,  in  hope,  that  after  they  had  in« 
Aided  all  kinds  of  tortures  on  us,  to  make  us  confefs  where  we  had  hid  our  gold,  or 
what  we  had  done  with  it,  they  would  at  length  kill  us  in  rage  for  the  difappointment. 
Nor  was  this  their  only  view,  for  they  believed  that  the  Turks  would,  by  killing  us, 
kindle  fuch  an  irreconcileable  hatred  between  themfelves  and  our  nation,  as  would 
make  it  neceffary  for  them  to  keep  us  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  they  are  entirely 
matters :  fo  that  their  determination  was  as  politic  as  cruel.  Some  pretend  that  the 
Turks  were  engaged  to  put  us  to  death  as  foon  as  we  were  in  their  power. 

CHAP.  XIII.  —  The  Author  relieves  the  Patriarch  and  Miffionaries ;  and  fupports 
them.  He  efcapes  federal  Snares  laid  for  him  by  the  Viceroy  of  Ti^re.  They  put  tbiem* 
f elves  under  the  Prote£lion  of  the  Prince  of  Bar. 

HAVING  concluded  this  negociation,  they  drove  us  out  of  our  houfes,  and  robbed 
us  of  every  thing  that  was  worth  carrymg  away }  and  not  content  with  that,  informed 
fome  banditti,  that  were  then  in  thofe  parts, of  the  road  we  were  to  travel  through,  fo  that 
the  patriarch  and  fome  miffionaries  were  attacked  in  a  defert  by  thefe  rovers,  widi  their 
captain  at  their  head,  who  pillaged  his  library,  his  ornaments,  and  what  little  baggage 
the  miffionaries  had  left,  and  might  have  gone  away  without  refiflance  or  interruption, 
had  they  fatisfied  themfelves  with  only  robbing :  but  when  they  began  to  fall  upon  the 
miffionaries  and  their  companions,  our  countrymen,  finding  that  their  lives  could 
only  be  preferved  by  their  courage,  charged  their  enemies  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they' 
killed  their  chief,  and  forced  the  reft  to  a  precipitate  flight.  But  thrfe  rovers  being 
acquainted  with  the  country,  harafled  the  little  caravan  till  it  was  paft  the  bordei^. 

Our  fathers  then  imagined  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  but  too  foon  were  con- 
vinced of  their  error,  for  they  found  the  whole  country  turned  againtt  them,  and  mqt 
every  where  new  enemies  to  contend  with,  and  new  dangers  to  furmount.  Bemg  not  far 
diftant  from  Fremona,  where  I  refided,  they  fent  to  me  for  fuccour.  I  was  better 
informed  of  the  dittrefs  they  were  in  than  themfelves,  having  been  told  that  a  numerous 
body  of  Abyffins  had  potted  themfelves  in  a  narrow  pafs,  with  an  intent  to  furround 
and  deftroy  tl^em,  therefore,  without  long  deliberation,  I  aflembled  my  friends,  both 
Portuguefe  and  Abyffins,  to  the  numl^  of  fourfcore,  and  went  to  their  refcue^ 
carrying  with  me  provifions  and  refrelhments,  of  which  I  knew  they  were  in  great 
need.  Thefe  glorious  confeflfors  I  met  as  they  were  jutt  entering  the  pafs  defigned  for 
the  place  of  their  dettniftion,  and  doubly  preferved  them  from  famine  and  the  fword. 
A  grateful  fenfe  of  their  deliverance  made  them  receive  me  as  a  guardian  angel.  We 
went  together  to  Fremona,  and  being  in  all  a  patriarch,  a  bifhop,  eighteen  jefuits,  and 
four  hundred  Portuguefe,  whom  I  fupplied  with  neceflaries,  though  the  revenues  of 
our  houfe  were  lott,  and  though  the  country  was  difafifeded  to  us,  in  the  wortt  feafon 
of  the  year.  We  were  obliged  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  our  own  fubfiftence,  to 
fell  our  ornaments  and  chalices,  which  we  firft  broke  in  pieces,  that  the  people  might 
not  have  the  pleafure  of  ridiculing  our  mytteries,  by  prophaning  the  veffels  made  ufe 
of  in  the  celebration  of  them  ;  for  they  now  would  gladly  treat  with  the  hig^ieft  indigni- 
ties what  they  had  a  year  before  looked  upon  with  veneration. 

H  2  Amidft 
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Amidft  all  thefe  perplexities  the  viceroy  did  not  fiaul  to  vifit  us,  and  make  us  great 


was  very  difficult  to  aft  properly ;  we  knew  too  well  the  ill  intentions  of  the  viceroy, 
but  durft  not  complain,  or  give  him  any  reafon  to  imagine  that  we  knew  them^  We 
longed  to  retreat  out  of  his  power,  or  at  lead  to  fend  one  of  our  company  to  the  Indies, 
with  an  account  of  the  perfecution  we  fuflfered,  and  could  without  his  leave  neither  do 
one  nor  the  other. 

When  it  was  determined  that  one  (hould  be  fent  to  the  Indies,  I  was  at  firft  fingled 
out  for  the  journey,  and  it  was  intended  that  I  (hould  reprefent  at  Goa,  at  Rome,  and 
at  Madrid,  the  dillrefl"es  and  neceffities  of  the  miflion  of  -Ethiopia ;  but  the  fathers 
reflefting  afterwards,  that  I  beft  underftood  the  Abvffinian  language,  and  was  mod 
acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of  the  country,  altered  tneir  opinions,  and  continuing  me 
in  -^Ethiopia,  either  to  perifli  with  them  or  preferve  them,  deputed  four  other  jefuits, 
who  in  a  fhort  time  fet  out  on  their  way  to  the  Indies. 

About  this  time  I  was  fent  for  to  the  viceroy's  camp  to  confefs  a  criminal,  who, 
though  falfely,  was  i)elieved  a  Catholic,  to  whom,  after  a  proper  exhortation,  I  was 
going  to  pronounce  the  form  of  abfolution,  when  thofe  that  waited  to  execute  him, 
told  nim  aloud,  that  if  he  expefted  to  fave  his  life,  by  profeiling  himfelf  a  Catholic, 
he  would  find  himfelf  deceived,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  prepare  himfelf  for 
death.  The  unhappy  criminal  had  no  fooner  heard  this,  than  rifing  up,  he  declared  hisr 
refolution  to  die  in  the  religion  of  his  country ;  and  being  delivered  up  to  his  profecu- 
tors,  was  immediately  difpatched  with  their  lances. 

The  chief  reafon  of  calling  me,  was  not  that  I  might  hear  this  confelEon :  the 
viceroy  had  another  defign  of  feizing  my  perfon,  expeOing  that  either  the  Jefuits  or 
Portuguefe  would  buy  my  liberty  with  a  large  ranfom,  or  that  he  might  exchange  me 


been  no  lofer  by  the  exchange,  for  fo  much  was  I  hated  by  the  Abyflinian  monks, 
that  they  would  have  thought  no  expence  too  great  to  have  gotten  me  into  their  hands, 
that  they  might  have  glutted  their  revenge  by  putting  me  to  the  moft  painful  death 
they  could  have  invented.  Happily,  I  found  means  to  retire  out  of  this  dangerous 
place,  and  was  followed  by  the  viceroy  almoft  to  Fremona,  who,  being  difappointed, 
defired  me  either  to  vifit  him  at  his  camp,  or  appoint  a  place  where  we  might  confer. 
I  made  many  excufes,  but  at  length  agreed  to  meet  him  at  a  place  near  Fremona, 
bringing  each  of  us  only  three  companions.  I  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  bring 
more,  and  fo  he  did,  but  found  that  I  was  upon  my  guard,  and  that  my  company 
encreafed  in  proportion  to  his.  My  friends  were  refolute  Portuguefe,  who  were  de- 
te»-mined  to  give  him  no  quarter,  if  he  made  any  attempt  upon  my  liberty.  Finding 
himielf  once  more  countermined,  he  returned  amamed  to  his  camp,  where,  a  month 
after,  being  accufed  of  a  confederacy  in  the  revolt  of  that  prince,  who  kept  his 
father  prifoner,  he  was  arrefled,  and  carried  in  chains  to  the  Emperor. 

The  time  now  approaching  in  which  we  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Turks,  we  had 
none  but  God  to  apply  to  for  relief:  all  the  meafures  we  could  think  of  were  equally 
dangerous;  refolving  neverthelefs  to  feek  fome  retreat  where  we  might  hide  ourfelves 
either  altogether  or  feparately,  we  determined  at  laft  to  put  ourfelves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Prince  John  Akay,  who  had  defended  himfelf  a  long  time  in  the  province 
of  Bar  againfl  the  power  of  Abyflinia. 

After  I  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  this  prince,  the  patriarch  and  all  the  fathers  put 
themfelves  into  his  hands,  and  being  received  with  all  imaginable  kindneis  and  civility. 


We  were  in  a  (ituation  in  which  ir 
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^ere  conduced  with  a  guard  to  Adicota,  a  rock  exceffively  fteep,  about  nine  miles 
from  his  place  of  refidence.  The  event  was  not  agreeable  to  the  happy  beginning  of 
our  negociation  ;  for  we  foon  began  to  find  that  our  habitation  was  not  likely  to  be 
very  pleafant.  We  were  furrounded  with  Mahometans,  or  Chriftians,  who  were  inve* 
terate  enemies  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  were  obliged  to  ^Qt  with  the  utmoft  caution. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  inconveniencies  we  .were  pleafed  with  the  prefent  tranquillity 
we  enjoyed,  and  lived  contentedly  on  lentils  and  a  little  com  that  we  had;  and  I,  after 
we  had  fold  all  our  goods,  refolved  to  turn  phyfician,  and  was  foon  able  to  fupport 
myfelf  by  my  pradHfe. 

I  was  once  confulted  by  a  man  troubled  with  an  afthma,  who  prefented  me  with  two 
alquieres,  that  is,  about  twenty-eight  pounds  weight  of  com,  and  a  (beep.  The  advice 
I  gave  him,  after  having  turned  over  my  books,  was  to  drink  goats  urine  every 
morning ;  I  know  not  whether  he  found  any  benefit  by  following  my  prefcription ;  for 
I  never  faw  him  after. 

Being  under  a  neceffity  of  obeying  our  acoba  or  protestor,  we  changed  our  place  of 
abode  as  often  as  he  defired  it,  though  not  without  great  inconveniencies,  from  the  excef- 
five  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  faintnefs  which  our  ftrid  obfervation  of  the  fails  and 
aufterities  of  Lent,  as  it  is  kept  in  this  country,  had  brought  upon  u&  At  length, 
wearied  with  removing  fo  often,  and  finding  that  the  laft  place  afEgned  for  our  abode 
was  always  the  word,  we  agreed  that  I  {hould  go  to  our  foveragn,  and  complain. 

1  found  him  entirely  taken  up  with  the  imagination  of  a  prodigious  treafure,  affirmed 
by  the  monks  to  be  hidden  under  a  mountain :  he  was  told  that  his  predeceflbrs  had 
been  hindered  from  difcovering  it  by  the  daemon  that  guarded  it,  but  that  the  daemon 
was  now  at  a  great  diftance  from  his  charge,  and  was  grown  blind  and  lame,  that 
having  loft  his  fon,  and  being  without  any  children,  except  a  daughter  that  was  ugly 
and  unhealthy,  he  was  under  great  afilidion,  and  entirely  negleded  the  care  of  his 
treafure,  that  if  he  (hould  come,  they  could  call  one  of  their  ancient  brothers  to  their 
afliftance,  who,  being  a  man  of  a  moft  holy  life,  would  be  able  to  prevent  his  making 
any  refiftance.  To  all  thefe  ftories  the  prince  liftened  with  unthinking  credulity.  The 
monks,  encouraged  by  this,  fell  to  the  bufinefs,  and  brought  a  man  above  an  hundred 
years  old,  whom,  becaufe  he  could  not  fupport  himfelf  on  horfeback,  they  had  tied 
on  the  beaft,  and  covered  him  with  blacl^  wool.  He  was  followed  by  a  black  cow, 
defigned  for  a  facrifice  to  the  daemon  of  the  place,  and  by  fome  monks  that  carried 
mead,  beer,  and  parched  com,  to  complete  the  ofiering. 

No  fooner  were  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  than  every  one  began  to- 
work:  bags  were  brought  from  all  parts  to  convey  away  the  millions  which  each 
imagined  would  be  his  (hare.  The  Xumo,  who  fuperintended  the  work,  would  not 
allow  any  to  come  near  the  labourers,  but  ftood  by,  attended  by  the  old  monk,  who 
almoft  fung  himfelf  to  death.  At  length,  having  removed  a  vaft  quantity  of  earth  and 
ftones,  they  difcovered  fome  holes  made  by  rats  or  moles  j  at  fight  of  which  a  ftout 
of  joy  run  through  the  whole  troop :  the  cow  was  brought  and  facrificed  immediately, 
and  fome  pieces  of  flefli  were  thrown  into  thefe  holes.  Animated  now  with  affurance 
of  fuccefs,  they  lofe  no  time:  every  one  redoubles  his  endeavours,  and  the  heat, 
though  intolerable,  was  lefs  powerful  than  the  hopes  they  had  conceived.  At  length, 
fome  not  fo  patient  as  the  reft,  were  weary,  and  defifted.  The  work  now  grew 
more  difficult ;  they  found  nothing  but  rock,  yet  continued  to  toil  on,  till  the  prince, 
having  loft  all  temper,  began  to  enquire,  with  fome  pafiion,  when  he  {hould  have  a 
fight  of  this  treafure ;  and,  after  having  been  fometime  amufed  with  many  promifes 
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by  the  inonks>  was  told,  that  he  had  not  £uth  enough  to  be  favoured  with  the  dif« 
covery. 

All  this  I  faw  myfelf,  and  could  not  forbear  endeavouring  to  convince  our  protedor, 
how  much  he  was  impofed  upon :  he  was  not  long  before  he  was  fadsfied  that  he  had 
been  too  credulous ;  for  all  thofe  that  had  fo  induurioufly  fearched  after  this  imaginary 
I    wealthy  within  five  hours^  left  the  work  in  defpair,  and  I  continued  almoft  alcme  with 
the  prince. 

Imagining  no  time  more  proper  to  make  the  propofal  I  was  fent  with,  than  while 
his  pamon  was  dill  hot  agamft  the  monks^  I  prefented  him  with  two  ounces  of  gold, 
and  two  plates  of  filver,  with  fome  other  things  of  fmatl  value^  and  was  fo  fuccefsful 
diat  he  gratified  me  in  all  my  requefts,  and  ^ave  us  leave  to  return  to  Adicora,  where 
we  were  fo  fortunate  to  find  our  huts  yet  unmjured  and  entire. 

About  this  time  the  Withers,  who  had  ftaid  behind  at  Fremona,  arrived  with  the  new 
viceroy,  and  an  officer  fierce  in  the  defence  of  his  own  religion,  who  had  particular 
orders  to  deliver  all  the  Jefuits  up  to  the  Turks,  except  me,  whom  the  Emperor  was 
refolved  to  have  m  his  own  hands,  alive  or  dead.  We  had  received  fome  notice  of 
this  refolution  from  our  friends  at  court,  and  were  likewife  informed  that  the  Emperor, 
their  mafter,  had  been  perfuaded  that  my  defign  was  to  procure  affiftance  from  the 
Indies,  and  that  I  fliould  certainly  return  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  patriarch's 
advice  upon  this  emergency  was,  that  I  fhould  retire  into  the  woods,  and  by  fome  other 
it)ad  join  the  nine  Jefuits,  who  were  goi^e  towards  Mazna ;  I  could  think  of  no  better 
e3q>edient,  and  therefore  went  away  in  the  night  between  the  23d  and  24th  of  April, 
with  my  comrade,  an  old  man.  very  infirm,  and  very  timorous.  We  croffed  woods 
never  croffed,  I  believe,  by  any  before  :  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  (hade  fpread  a  kind  of  horror  round  us ;  our  gloomy  journey  was  dill  more  in- 
commoded by  the  brambles  and  thorns,  which  tore  our  hands ;  amidft  all  thefe 
difficulties  I  applied  myfelf  to  the  Almighty,  prayitag  him  to  preferve  us  from  thofe 
dangers  which  we  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and  to  deliver  us  from  thofe  to  which  our 
fligbt  expofed  us.  Thus  we  travelled  all  night,  till  eight  next  morning,  without  taking 
either  fed:  or  food ;  then  imagining  ourfelves  fecure,  we  made  us  fome  cakes  of  barley 
meal  and  water,  which  we  thought  a  feaft. 

We  had  a  difpute  v(dth  our  guides,  who  though  they  thought  had  bargained  to  con- 
Avtd:  us  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  yet  when  they  faw  us  fo  entangled  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  wood,  that  we  could  not  pofiibly  get  out  without  their  direction,  demanded  feven 
ounces  of  gold,  a  mule,  and  a  little  tent  which  we  had ;  after  a  long  difpute,  we  were 
forced  to  come  to  their  terras.  We  continued  to.  travel  all  night,  and  to  hide  ourfelves 
in  the  woods  'all  day  ;  md  here  it  was  that  we  met  the  three  hundred  elephants  I 
fpoke  of  before.  We  made  long  marches,  travelling  without  any  halt  from  fpyr  in 
the  afternoon  to  eight  in  the  morning. 

Arriving  aft  a  valley  where  travellers  feldom  efcape  being  plundered,  we  were  obliged 
to  double  our  pace,  and  were  fo  happy  as  to  pafs  it  without  meeting  with  any  misior- 
.  tune/except  that  we  heard  a  bird  fing  on  our  left  hand  ;  a  certain  prefage  among  thefe 
people  of  fome  great  calamity  at  hand.  As  there  is  no  reafoning  them  out  of  fuper- 
flition,  I  knew  'no  way  cf  encouraging  them  to  go  forward,  but  what  I  had  already 
made  ufe  of  on  the  fame  occafion,  afluring  them  that  I  heard  one  at  the  fame  time  on 
/he  right.  ITiey  were  happily  fo  credulous  as  to  take  my  word,  and  we  went  on  till 
we  camie  to  a  well,  where  we  ilaid  a  while  to  refrefh  ourfelves.  Setting  out  again  in 
the  evening,  we  paffed  fo  near  a  village  where  thefe  robbers  had  retreated,  that  the 
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dogs  barked  after  us.  Next  morning  we  joined  the  fathers  who  wsttted  for  us,  after  we 
had  refted  ourfelves  fome  time  in  that  mountain,  we  refolved  to  feparate  and  go  two 
and  two,  to  fee  for  a  more  convenient  place,  where  we  might  hide  ourfelves.  We  had 
not  gone  far  before  we  were  furrounded  by  a  troop  of  robbers,  with  whom,  by  the 
intereft  of  fome  of  the  natives  who  bad  joined  themfelves  to  our  caravan,  we  came  to 
a  compofitidn,  giving  them  part  of  our  ^oods  to  permit  us  to  carry  away  the  reft; 
and  after  this  troublefome  adventure  amved  at  a  place  fomething  more  commodious 
than  that  which  we  had  quitted,  where  we  met  with  bread,  but  of  fo  pernicious  a  qua- 
lity, that  after  having  eat  it,  we  were  intoxicated  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  one  of  my 
friends  feeing  me  fo  difordered,  congratulated  my  good  fortune  of  having  met  with 
fuch  good  wine,  and  wbs  furprifed  when  I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  whole  affair* 
He  then  offered  me  fome  curdled  milk  very  four,  with  barley-meal,  which  we  boiled, 
and  thought  it  the  beft  entertainment  we  had  met  with  a  long  time. 

CHAP.  XIV. —  They  are  betrayed  into  the  Hands  of  the  Turks  ;  are  detained  awhile  at 
'  Maznfl, ;  are  threatened  by  the  Bajfa  of  Suaquem  ;  they  agree  for  their  Ran/om^  and 
are  Part  of  them  difmijed. 

SOMETIME  after  we  received  news  that  we  fliould  prepare  ourfelves  to  ferve  the 
Turks }  a  meflage  which  filled  us  with  furprife,  it  having  never  been  knowi\  that  one 
of  thefe  lords  had  ever  abandoned  any  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection ;  and 
it  IS,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  higheft  points  of  honour  amongft  them,  to  riik  their 
fortunes  and  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  dependents  who  have  implored  their 
prote£Hon.  But  neither  law  nor  juilice  were  of  any  advantage  to  us,  and  the  cuftoms 
of  the  country  were  doomed  to  be  broken,  when  they  would  have  contributed  to  our 
fecurity. 

We  were  obliged  tp  march  in  the  extremity  of  the  hot  feafon,  and  had  certainly 
periflied  by  the  fatigue,  had  we  not  entered  the  woods,  which  (haded  us  ft'om  the 
icorching  fun.  The  day  before  our  arrival  at  the  place  where  we  were  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Turks,  we  met  with  five  elephants  that  purfued  us,  and  if  they  could  have  come 
to  us,  would  have  prevented  the  miferies  we  afterwards  endured,  but  God  had  decreed 
otherwife. 

On  the  morrow  we  came  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  we  found  fourfcore  Turks^ 
that  waited  for  us  armed  with  mu(kets.  They  let  us  reft  awhile,  and  then  put  us  inta 
the  hands  of  our  new  mafters,  who  fetting  us  upon  camels,  conducted  us  to  Mazna  ; 
their  commander  feeming  to  be  touched  with  our  misfortunes,  treated  us  with  much 
gentlenefs  and  humanity  ;  he  offered  us  coffee,  which  we  drank,  but  with  little  relifli. 
We  came  next  day  to  Mazna,  in  fo  wretched  a  condition,  that  we  were  not  furprifed 
at  being  hooted  by  the  boys,  hut  thought  ourfelves  well  ufed  that  they  threw  no  ftones 
at  us. 

As  foon  as  we  were  brought  hither,  all  we  had  was  taken  from  us,  and  we  were 
carried  to  the  governor,  who  is  placed  there  by  the  Baffa  of  Suaquem.  Having  been 
told  by  the  Abyilins  that  we  had  carried  all  the  gold  out  of  Ethiopia,  they  fearched 
us  with  great  exadknefs,  but  found  nothing  except  two  chalices,  and  fome  relics  of  fo 
little  value,  that  we  redeemed  them  for  fix  fequins.  As  I  had  given  them  my  chalice 
upon  their  firft  demand,  they  did  not  fearch  me,  but  gave  us  to  underftand,  that  they 
expe&ed  to  find  fomething  of  greater  value,  which  either  we  muft  have  hidden,  or  the 
Abyffins  muft  have  impofed  on  them.  They  left  us  the  reft  of  the  day  at  a  gentleman's 
houfe,  who  was  our  friend,  from  whence  the  next  day  they  fetched  us^  to  tranfport  us 
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to  the  iflandi  where  they  put  us  into  a  kind  of  prifon,  with  a  view  of  terrifying  us  into  • 
a  confei&on  of  the  place  where  we  had  hid  our  gold/  in  which^  however,  they  found 
themfelves  deceived. 

But  I  had  here  another  affair  upon  my  hands,  which  was  near  coding  me  dear.  My 
fervant  had  been  taken  from  me,  and  left  at  Mazna,  to  be  fold  to  the  Arabs  ;  being 
advertifed  by  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  I  laid  cl^m  to  him,  without  knowing  the 
difficulties  which  this  way  of  proceeding  would  bring  upon  me.  The  governor  fent 
me  word  that  my  fervant  Ihould  be  reftored  me,  upon  the  payment  of  fixty  piaftres ; 
and  being  anfwered  by  me,  that  I  had  not  a  penny  for  myfel^  and  therefore  could  not 
pay  fixty  piaftres  to  redeem  my  fervant,  he  informed  me  by  a  renegade  Jew,  who  ne- 
gociated  the  whole  affair,  that  either  I  muft  produce  the  money,  or  receive  an  hundred 
blows  of  the  battoon.  Knowing  that  thofe  orders  are  without  appeal,  and  always 
punftually  executed,  I  prepared  myfelf  to  receive  the  correftibn  I  was  threatened  with, 
but,  unexpedledly,  found  the  people  fo  charitable  as- to  lend  me  the  money.  By  feveral 
other  threats  of  the  fame  kind,  they  drew  from  us  about  fix  hundred  crowns*  , 

On  the  24th  of  June,  we  embarked  in  two  gallies  for  Suaquem,  where  the  bafla 
refided ;  his  brother,  who  was  his  deputy  at  Mazna,  made  us  promife  before  we  went, 
that  we  would  not  mention  the  money  he  had  fqueezed  from  us.  The  feafon  was  not 
very  proper  for  failing,  and  our  provifions  were  but  Ihort.  In  a  little  time  we  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  better  ftores,  and  thought  ourfelves  happy  in  meeting  with  a  gelve, 
which  though  fmall,  was  a  much  better  failer  than  our  veffel  in  which  I  was  fent  to 
Suaquem>  to  procure  camels  and  provifions.  I  was  not  much  at  my  eafe,  alone  among 
fix  Mahometans,  and  could  not  help  apprehending  that  fome  zealous  pilgrim  of  Mecca 
might  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity,  in  the  heat  or  his  devotion,  of  facrificing  me  to  his 
prophet. 

Thefe  apprehenfions  were  without  ground,  I  contrafted  an  acquaintance  which  was 
foon  improved  into  a  friendfliip  with  thefe  people ;  they  offiered  me  part  of  their  pro-^ 
vifions,  and  I  gave  them  fome  of  mine.  As  we  were  in  a  place  abounding  with  oyfters, 
fome  of  which  were  large,  and  good  to  eat,  others  more  fmooth  and  fliining,  in  which 
pearls  are  found ;  they  gave  me  fome  of  thofe  they  gathered :  but  whether  it  happened 
by  trifling  our  time  away  in  oyfter  catching,  or  whether  the  wind  was  not  favourable, 
we  came  to  Suaquem  later  than  the  veffel  I  had  left,  in  which  were  feven  of  my  com- 
panions. 

As  they  had  firft  landed,  they  had  fuffered  the  firft  tranfports  of  the  baffa's  paflion, 
who  was  a  violent  tyrannical  man,  and  would  have  killed  his  own  brother  for  the  leaft 
advantage,  a  temper  which  made  him  fly  into  the  utmoft  rage  at  feeing  us  poor^ 
tattered,  and  almoft  naked ;  he  treated  us  with  the  moft  opprobious  language,  and 
threatened  to  cut  off*  our  heads.  We  comforted  ourfelves  in  this  condition,  hoping 
that  all  our  fufferings  would  end,  in  ihedding  our  blood  for  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
/  We  knew  that  the  baffa  had  often  made  a  public  declaration,  before  our  arrival,  that 
he  ihould  die  contented,  if  he  could  have  the  pleafure  of  killing  us  all  with  his  own. 
hand.  This  violent  refolutioh  was  not  lafting,  his  zeal  gave  way  to  his  avarice,  and 
he  could  not  think  of  lofing  fp  large  a  fum  as  he  knew  he  might  expefl  for  our  ran- 
fom  :  he  therefore  fent  us  word,  that  it  was  in  our  choice  either  to  die,  or  10  pay  him 
thirty  thoufand  crowns,  and  demanded  to  know  our  determination. 

We  knew  that  his  ardent  thirft  of  our  blood  was  now  cold,  that  time  and  calm 
refle&ion,  and  the  advice  of  his  friends,  had  all  confpired  to  bring  him  to  a  milder 
temper,  and  therefore  willingly  began  to  treat  with  him.  I  told  the  meflenger,  being 
deputed  by  the  reft  to  manage  the  aflfair,  that  he  could  not  but  obferve  the  wretched 
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condition  we  wete  in,  that  we  had  neither  money  nor  revenues,  that  what  little  •we  had 
was  already  taken  from  us ;  and  that  therefore  all  we  could  promife  was  to,  fet  a 
colleftion  on  foot,  not  much  doubting  but  that  our  brethren  would  aflford  us  fuch 
affiftance  as  might  enable  us  to  make  hini  a  handfome  prefent  according  to  cuftom. 

This  anfwer  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  Baifa,  who  returned  an  anfwer  that  he 
would  be  fatisfied  with  twenty  thoufand  crowns,  provided  we  paid  t]iem  on  the  fpot, 
or  gave  him  good  fecurities  for  the  payment.  To  this  we  could  only  repeat  what  we 
had  faid  before  :  he  then  propofed  to  abate  five  thoufand  of  his  laid  demand,  alTuring  us, 
that  unlefs  we  came  to  fome  agreement,  there  was  no  torment  fo  cruel  but  we  fhould 
fuflfer  it,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  impaling  and  flaying  us  alive,  the  terror  of  thefe 
threatenings  was  much  increafed  by  his  domeftics,  who  told  us  of  many  of  his 
cruelties.  This  is  certain,  that  fome  time  before,  he  had  ufed  fome  poor  Pagan  mer- 
chants in  that  manner,  and  had  caufed  the  executioner  to  begin  to  flay  them ;  when 
fome  Bramin  touched  with  compaflion,  generoufly  contributed  the  fiim  demanded  for 
their  ranfom.  We  had  ho  reafon  to  hope  for  fo  much  kindnefs,  and  having  nothing  of 
our  own,  could  promife  no  certain  fum. 

At  length  fome  of  his  favourites  whom  he  mod:  confided  in,  knowing  his  cruelty  and 
our  inability  to  pay  what  he  demanded,  and  apprehending  that  if  he  (hould  put  us  to 
the  death  he  threatened,  they  fliould  foon  fee  the  fleets  of  Portugal  in  the  Red  Sea, 
laying  their  towns  in  afties  to  revenge  it,  endeavoured  to  foften  his  paflion  and  pf eferve 
our  lives,  offering  to  advance  the  fum  we  fhould  agree  for,  without  any  other  fecurity 
than  our  words.  By  this  afSftance,  after  many  interviews  with  the  BafTa's  agents,  we 
agreed  to  pay  four  thoufand  three  hundred  crowns,  which  were  accepted  on  condition 
that  they  fhould  be  paid  down,  and  we  fhould  go  on  board  within  two  hours :  but 
changing  his  refolution  on  a  fudden,  he  fent  us  word  by  his  treafurer  that  two  of  the 
mofl  confiderabte  among  us  fhould  flay  behind  for  fecurity,  while  the  refl  went  to 
procure  the  money  they  promifed.  They  kept  the  patriarch,  and  two  more  fathers, 
one  of  which  w^s  above  fourfcore  years  old,  in  whofe  place  I  chofe  to  remain  prifoner, 
and  reprefented  to  the  Baffa,  that  being  worn  out  with  age,  tie  perhaps  might  die  in 
his  hands,  which  would  lofe  the  part  of  the  ranfom  which  was  due  on  his  account,  that 
therefore  it  would  be  better  to  chufe  a  younger  in  his  place,  offering  to  flay  myfelf  with 
him,  that  the  good  old  man  might  be  fet  at  liberty* 

The  Baffa  agreed  to  another  Jefuit,  and  it  pleafed  heaven  that  the  lot  fell  upon  father 
Francis  Marquez.  I  imagined  that  I  might  with  the  fame  eafe  get  the  patriarch  out  of 
his  hand,  but  no  fooner  had  I  begun  to  fpeak,  but  the  anger  flafhed  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  look  was  fufficient  to  make  me  flop  and  defpair  of  fuccefs.  We  parted  immediately, 
leaving  the  patriarch  and  two  fathers  in  prifon,  whom  we  embraced  with  tears,  and  went 
to  take  up  our  lodging  on  board  the  veffeU 

CHAP.  Xy.^  Their  Treatment  on  board  the  Vejfel.  Theit  Reception  at  Diou.  Thi 
Author  applies  to  ihe  Viceroy  for  AJft/lance^  but  without  Succefs  j  he  is  fent  to  folicit  in 
Europe. 

OUR  condition  here  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  lUuflrious  captive^,  whom 
we  left  behind.  We  were  in  an  Arabian  fhip,  with  a  crew  of  pilgrims  of  Mecca,  with 
whom  it  v«is  a  point  of  religion  to  infult  us.  We  were  lodged  upon  the  deck  expofed 
to  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  nor  was  there  the  meanefl  workman  or  failor,  who 
did  not  either  kick  or  ftrike  us.  When  we  went  firft  on  board,  I  perceived  a  humour 
in  my  finger,  which  I  neglefted  at  firft,  till  it  fpread  over  ray  hand,  and  fwelled  up 
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my  arm,  affli£ting  me  with  the  moft  horrid  torture.  There  was  neither  furgeon  nor 
medicines  to  be  had,  nor  could  I  procure  any  thing  ta  eafe  my  pain  but  a  little  oil, 
with  which  I  anointed  my  arpi,  and  in  time  found  fome  relief.  The  weather  was  very 
bad,  and  the  wind  almoft  always  againft  us,  and  to  increafe  our  perplexity,  the  whole 
crew,  though  -Moors,  were  in  the  greateft  apprehenfion  of  meeting  any  of  thofe  veffels 
which  the  Turks  maintain  in  the  ftrait  of  Babelmandel ;  the  ground  of  their  fear  was, 
that  the  captain  had  negleded  the  laft  year  to  touch  at  Moca,  though  he  had  promifed  ; 
thus  we  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  captivity  perhaps  more  fevere  than  that  we  had 
juft  efcaped  from.  While  we  were  wholly  engaged  with  thefe  apprehenfions,  we  dif* 
covered  a  Turkifh  (hip  and  galley  were  come  upon  us  ;  it  was  almofl:  calm,  at  leaft 
there  was  not  wind  enough  to  give  us  any  profpeft  of  efcaping,  fo  that  when  the  galley 
came  up  to  us,  we  thought  ourfelves  loft  without  remedy,  and  had  probably  fallen 
into  their  hands,  had  not  a  breeze  fprung  up  juft  in  the  inftant  of  danger,  which 
carried  us  down  the  channel  between  the  main  land  and  the  ifle  of  Babelmandel.  I 
have  already  faid  that  this  paflage  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  which  neverthelefs  we 
paffed  in  the  night,  without  knowing  what  courfe  we  held,  and  were  tranfported  at 
findmg  ourfelves  next  morning  out  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  half  a  league  from  Babel- 
mandel. The  currents  are  here  fo  violent,  that  they  carried  us  againft  our  will  to 
Cape  Guardafui,  where  we  fent  our  boats  afliore  for  frefli  water,  which  we  began  to 
be  in  great  want  of.  The  captain  refufed  to  give  us  any  when  we  defired  fome,  and 
treated  us  with  great  infolence,  till  coming  near  the  land,  I  fpoke  to  him  in  a  tone 
more  lofty  and  refolute  than  I  had  ever  done,  and  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  when 
he  touched  at  Diou  he  might  have  occafion  for  our  intereft.  This  had  fome 
eSeOt  upon  him,  and  procured  us  a  greater  degree  of  civility  than  we  had  met  with 
before. 

At  length  after  forty  days  failing  we  landed  at  Diou,  where  we  were  met  by  the  whole 
city,  it  being  reported  that  the  patriarch  was  one  of  our  number ;  for  there  was  not  a 
gentleman  who  was  not  impatient  to  have  the  pleafure  of  beholding  that  good  man,  now 
made  famous  by  his  labours  and  fufferings.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  reprefent  the 
different  pafiions  they  were  affe£ted  with,  at  feeing  us  pale,  meagre,  without  cloaths, 
in  a  word,  almoft  naked  and  almoft  dead  with  fatigue  and  ill  ufage.  They  could  not 
behold  us  in  that  miferable  condition  without  receding  on  the  hardfhips  we  had  tmder- 
gone,  and  our  brethren  then  underwent  in  Suaquera  and  Abyffinia.  Amidft  their 
thanks  to  God  for  our  deliverance  they  could  not  help  lamenting  the  condition  of  the 
patriarch  and  the  other  miffionaries  who  were  m  chains,  of  at  leaft  in  the  hands  of 
profeffed  enemies  to  our  holy  religion.  All  this  did  not  hinder  them  from  teftifying 
in  the  mofl;  obliging  manner,  their  joy  for  our  dejivengice,  and  paying  fuch  honours 
as  furprifed  the  Moors,  and  made  them  repent  in  a  moment  of  the  illtreatment  they  had 
fliewn  us  on  board.  One  who  had  difcovered  fomewhat  more  humanity  than  the  reft, 
thought  himfelf  fufficiently  honoured,  when  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  prefented  him 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftom  houfe  who  promifed  to  do  all  the  favours  that  were  in 
his  power. 

When  we  paffed  by  in  fight  of  the  fort,  they  gave  us  three  falutes  with  their  cannon^ 
an  honour  only  paid  to  generals.  The  chief  men  of  the  city,  who  waited  for  us  on 
the  ftiore,  accompanied  us  through  a  crowd  of  people,  whom  curiofity  had  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  our  college.  Though  our  place  01  refidence  at  Diou,  is  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  in  all  the  bidies,  we  ftaid  there  only  a  few  days,  and  as  foon  as  we  had 
recovered  our  fatigues,  went  on  board  the  (hips  that  were  appointed  to  coofvoy  the 
northern  fleets  I  was  in  the  admiral's.   We  arrived  at  Goa  in  fome  veffels  bound  for 
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Caniberia :  here  we  loft  a  good  old  Abyffin  convert,  a  man  much  valued  in  his  order, 
and  who  was  aftually  prior  of  his  convent  when  he  left  AbyfGnia,  chufing  rather  to 
forfake  all  for  religion,  than  to  leave  the  way  of  falvation  which  God  had  .fo  mercifully 
favoured  him  with  the  knowledge  of. 

We  continued  our  voyage,  and  almoft  without  flopping  failed  by  Surate  aild  Damam, 
where  the  reftor  of  the  college  came  to  fee  us,  but  fo  fea  fick,  that  the  interview  was 
without  any  fatisfaftion  on  either  fide.  Then  landing  at  Bazaim  we  were  received  by 
our  fathers  with  their  accuftomed  charity,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  how  to  put 
the  unpleafing  remembrance  of  our  paft  labours  out  of  our  minds ;  finding  here  an 
order  of  the  Father  Provineta  to  forbid  thofe  who  returned  from  the  miffions,  to  go 
"any  farther,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  fend  an  agent  to  Goa,  with  an  account  of  the 
revolutions  that  had  happened  in  Abyflinia,  and  of  the  imprifonmcnt  of  the  patriarch. 
For  this  commiffion  I  was  made  choice  of,  and  I  know  not  by  what  hidden  degree  of 
providence,  almoft  all  affairs  whatever  the  fuccefs  of  them  was,  were  tranfaded  by  me. 
All  the  coafts  were  befet  by  Dutch  cruizers,  which  made  it  difficult  to  fail  without 
running  the  hazard  of  being  taken  ;  I  went  therefore  by  land  from  Bazaim  to  Tana, 
where  we  had  another  college,  and  from  thence  to  our  houfe  of  Chaul.  Here  I  hired 
a  narrow  light  veffel,  and  placing  eighteen  oars  on  a  fide,  went  clofe  by  the  fhore, 
from  Chaul  to  Goa,  almoft  eighty  leagues.  We  were  often  in  danger  of  being  taken, 
and  particularly  when  we  touched  at  Dabal,  where  a  cruifer  blocked  up  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  fliips  ufually  fail,  but  our  veffel  requiring  no  great  depth  of 
water,  and  the  fea  running  high,  we  went  through  the  little  channel,  and  fortunately 
efcaped  the  cruifer.  Though  we  were  yet  far  from  Goa,  we  expeiSled  to  arrive  there 
on  the  next  morning,  and  rowed  forward  with  all  the  diligence  we  could.  The  fea 
was  calm  and  delightful,  and  our  minds  were  at  eafe,  for  we  imagined  ourfelves  paft 
danger ;  but  foon  found  we  had  flattered  ourfelves  too  foon  with  fecurity,  for  we  came 
within  fight  of  feveral  barks  of  Malabar,  which  had  been  hid  behind  a  point  of  land 
which  we  were  going  to  double.  Here  we  had  been  inevitably  taken,  had  not  a  man 
called  to  us  from  the  fhore,  and  informed  us,  that  among  thofe  fifhbg  boats  there, 
fome  cruifers  would  make  us  a  prize.  We  rewarded  our  kind  informer  tor  the  fervice 
he  had  done  us,  and  lay  by  till  night  came  to  flielter  us  from  our  enemies.  Then 
putting  out  our  oars,  we  landed  at  Goa  next  morning  about  ten,  and  were  received  at 
our  college.  It  being  there  a  feftival  day,  each  bad  foraething  extraordinary  allowed 
him,  the  choiceft  part  of  our  entertainments  was  twopilchers,which  wereadmired  becaufe 
they  came  from  Portugal. 

The  quiet  I  began  to  enjoy  did  not  make  me  lofe  the  remembrance  of  my  brethren, 
whom  I  had  left  languifhing  among  the  rocks  of  Abyffinia,  or  groaning  in  the  prifons 
of  Suaquem,  whom  fince  I  could  not  fet  at  liberty  without  the  viceroy's  alfiftance,  I 
went  to  implore  it,  and  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe  of  every  motive  which  could  have  any 
influence. 

I  defcribed  in  the  moft  pathedc  manner  I  could,  the  miferable  ftate  to  which  the 
Ca&olic  religion  was  reduced,  in  a  country  where  it  had  lately  flourilhed  fomuch  by  the 
labours  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  I  gave  him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  a  reprefentation  of  all 
that  we  had  fuflfered  fince  the  death  of  Sultan  Segued  ;  how  we  had  been  driven  out 
of  Abyffinia ;  how  many  times  they  had  attempted  to  take  away  our  lives ;  in  what 
manner  we  had  been  betrayed  and  given  up  to  the  Turks  ;  tbe  menaces  we  had  been 
terrified  with }  the  infults  we  had  endured  ;  I  laid  before  him  the  danger  the  patriarch 
was  in  of  being  either  impaled  or  flayed  alive ;  the  cruelty,  infolence,  and  avarice  of 
she  Bafla  of  Suaquem,  and  the  perfecudon  that  the  Catholics  fufpered  in  ^Ethiopia.  I 
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exhorted,  I  implored  him  by  every  thing  I  thought  might  move  him  ta  make  Ibme 
attempt  for  the  prefervation  of  thofe  who  had  voluntarily  facrificed  their  lives  for  the 
fake  of  God,  I  made  it  appear  with  how  much  eafe  the  Turks  might  be  driven  out 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Portuguefe  enjoy  all  the  trade  of  thofe  countries.  I  informed 
him  the  navigation  of  that  fea,  and  the  fituation  of  its  ports,  told  him  which  it 
would  be  necelfery  to  make  ourfelves  mafters  of  firft,  that  we  might  upon  any  unfor- 
tunate encounter  retreat  to  them.  I  cannot  deny  that  fome  degree  of  refentment  might 
appear  in  my  difcourfe  'y  for  though  revenge  be  prohibited  to  Chriftians,  I  Ihould  not 
have  been  difpleafed  to  have  had  the  Baffa  of  Suaquem  and  his  brother  in  my  hands^ 
that  I  might  have  reproached  them  with  the  ill  treatment  we  had  met  with  from  them*. 
This  was  the  reafoa  of  my  advifing  to  make  the  firft  attack  upon  Mazna,  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  thence,  to  build  a  citadel,  and  garrifon  it  with  Portuguefe, 

The  viceroy  liftened  with  great  attention  to  all  I  had  to  fay,  gave  me  a  long  audience^ 
and  alked  me  many  queftions.  He  was  well  pleafed  with  the  defign  of  fending  a  fleet 
into  that  fea,  and  to  give  a  greater  reputation  to  the  enterprife  propofed  making  his  foa 
commander  in  chief,  but  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to  think  of  fixing  garrifonsj 
and  building  fortreffes  there ;  all  hje  intended  was:  to  plunder  all  they  could,  and  lay 
the  towns  in  aihes. 

I  left  no  art  of  perfuafion  untried  to  convince  hun^  that  fucb  a  refokition  would 
injure  the  interefts  of  Chriftianity,  that  to  enter  the  Red  Sea  only  to  ravage  the  coafts> 
would  fo  enrage  the  Turks,  that  they  would  certzunly  maflacre  all  the  Chriftiaa 
captives,  and  for  ever  (hut  the  paflage  into  Abyflinia,  and  hinder  ali  communication 
with  that  empire.  It  was  my  opinion  that  the  Portuguefe  fliould  firft  eftablifli  them* 
felves  at  Mazna,  and  that  a  hundred  of  them  would  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  fort  that 
fliould  be  built..  He  made  an  offer  of  only  fifty,  and  propofed  that  Ihould  collea^ 
thofe  few  Portuguefe  who  were  fcattered  over  Abyflinia.  'Thefe  meafures  I  could  not 
approve.  , 

At  length  when  it  appeared  that  the  viceroy  had  neither  forces  nor  authority  fiifEcient 
for  this  undertaking,  it  was  agreed,  that  h  fliould  go  immediately  into  Europe,  and 
reprefent  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  the  miferable  condition  of  the  miflions  of  Abyflinia,. 
The  viceroy  promifed„  that,  if  I  could  procure  any  afliftance,  he  would  command  ia 
perfon  the  fleet  and  forces  raifed  for  the  expedition,  afluring,  that  he  thought  he  could 
not  employ  his  life  better  than  in  a  war  fo  holy,  and  of  fo  great  an  importance,  to  the- 
propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Encouraged  by  this  difcourfe  of  the  viceroy,  I  immediately  prepared  myfelf  for  a 
voyagp  to  Lift)on,  not  doubting  to  obtain  upon  the  leaft,  folicitation  every  thing  that 
was  necelfery  to  re-eftjiblifli  our  miflion.. 

Never  had  any  man  a  voyage  fo  troublefome  as  mine,  or  interrupted  with  fuch  va-^ 
riety  of  unhappy  accidents :  I  was  fliipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Natal ;  I  was  taken  by 
the  Hollanders,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  mention  the  danger  which.  I  was  espofed  to  bptht 
|)y  Und  and  fea,,  before  I  arrived  at  Portugal,. 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  ABYSSINIA^ 

Br  C.  J.  PONCET.^ 


TO  THE  JESUITS  OF  FRANCE. 

Reverend  Fathers, 

I BELIEVE  that  the  account  of  Ethiopia,  which  I  now  give  you,  will  be  found  verf 
curious.  It  was  communicated  to  me  \>y  Dr.  Charles  James  Poncet,  a  Frenclr 
phyfician,  who  travelled  into  that  country  with  a  miffionary  Jefuit.  You  poffibly  may 
be  glad  to  know  the  motive  of  their  undertaking  fo  tedious  and  painful  a  journey. 
The  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  beijfg  afflifted  with  a  diftemper,  whofe  confequences  he 
thought  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  and  not  meeting  with  phyficians  in  his  own 
dominions  able  to  cure  him,  thought  it  but  prudent  to  fend  into  other  cod^iuries  for  a 
ikilful  perfon.  Hearing,  at  this  time,  that  one  of  his  officers  was  troubled  with  the 
fame  kind  of  difeafe,  he  fent  him  to  Grand  Cairo,  in  order  that  if  he  could  get  cured 
in  this  city,  he  might  bring  the  phyfician  to  him.  This  officer,  whofe  name  was  Hagi* 
Ali,  and  who  had  gone  thatfjourney  more  than  once,  infOTmed  an  Armeniap,  his  friend^ 
there,  of  the  motive  which  had  brought  him  again  to  Cairo;  when  the  Armenian,  knowing 
Dr.  Poncet*s  abilities  by  experience,  (he  having  formerly  cured  him  of  a  very  violent 
and  very  dangerous  diflemper)  introduced  his  friend  to  the  doftor. 

Hagi- Ali,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Armenian,  put  himfelf  into  Dr.  PoncetV 
hands,  took  his  medicines,  obferved  the  regimen  prefcribed,  and  was  perfedly  re« 
covered  in  a  little  time.  He  therefore  intreated  the  doftor  to  travel  with  him  inta 
Ethiopia,  in  order  that  he  might  perform  the  like  cure  on  his  fovereign,  which  Dr. 
Poncet  confented  to,  and  immediately  prepared  to  follow  the  Ethiopian  officer.  Our 
miffionaries,  who  had  already  attempted  feveral  times,  but  with  ill  fuccefsf  >  to-  enter 

*  Lockman^s  Travels  of  the  Jefuks  (eztraded  from  the  Lettres  Edifiaotes)  London  1 743,  8vo.  Vol.  u 

p.  178.  ,  ^  ,  ^ 

f  Ludolf,  who  1*8  efteemed  the  bed  wrker  on  Ethiopia,  informs  us,  that  the  Abyfiinians  formerly 
acknowledged  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  tke  chief  patriarch.  Some  Portuguefe  miflionariesy  after  the  difcovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  almod  made  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
monarch  to  acknowledge  the  Pope's  fuprcraacy,  and  to  admit  a  patriarch  from  Rome.  The  government 
alfo  confented  to  abolim  their  own  rites,  and  fet  up  thofc  of  the  church  of  Rome  j  but  many  of  thcif 
great  men,  and  mofl  part  of  the  people  oppofing  thia^  took  up  arms  againft  the  Emperor^  which  gave  rife 
to  civil  wars,  of  above  a  hundred  years  coniinuanoe,  wherein  multitudes  of  people  were  killed;  During 
this,  many  provinces  revolted  from  the  Emperor ;  notwithftanding  which,  the  monarchs  perfiiled  obfti- 
nately  in  their  profeffion  of  the  Romifli  religion.  At  hifl  the  Jefuita,  upon  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
Papal  fttprcmacy,  undertook  the  management  of  temporal  affairs,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  almoft 
exclufive  of  the  Emperor.  They  even  ventured  to  go  fo  far.  as  to  ercdl  forts,  which  they  manned,,  and 
were  going  to  fend  for  European  troops.  But  now  the  Emperor  and  the  nobility  awaked  from  their 
lethargy,  and  immediately  agreed  to  abolifk  the  Romiih  religion,  and  to  maffacre  the  priefts,  who  accordingly 
fell  the  viftims  of  the  people,^  the  patriarch  himfelf  very  nahrowly  cfcaping  out  of  the  country  with  his 
life.  Three  Capuchins  atttmpling  afterwards  to  get  into  Ethiopia,  the  TurkiHi  balha,  at  the  Emperor^a 
Kqueft,.  beheaded  them^  and  kot  him  their  bcada  and  their  ikins  ftuffed. 

this 
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this  wide  extended  empire,  imagimsd  it  would  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  fo  favourable  a 
junfture,  to  execute  their  defignj  for  which  purpofe  they  confulted  with  Dn  Poncet  and 
MonfieurMaillet*,  the  French  conful  at  Grand  Cairo.  It  was  then  agreed  that  one  of  our 
miffionaries  fliould  accompany  Dr.  Poncet  to  Ethiopia,  and  go  as  his  fervantf,  for  fear 
qf  giving  umbrage  to  a  nation,  whofe  difpofition  with  regard  to  the  Europeans  was  not 
yet  well  known.  This  was  an  important  commiilion,  and  required  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  zeal;  fince  he  was  to  inform  himfelf,  on  the  fpot,  of  the  flate  of  the 
Chriftian  religion ;  and  fee  what  was  to  be  done,  in  order  to  reftore,  if  poffible,  the 
Romiih  religion  in  a  country  where  it  formerly  had  made  a  very  great  progrefs,  under 
the  Patriarchs  John  Nunez  Baretto,  Andrew.  Oviedo,  Apollinanus  of^  Almeida,  and 
feveral  other  Jefuit-milSonaries. 

Father  de  Brevedent,  of  a  very  good  family  in  the  city  of  Roan,  was  pitched  upon 
for  this  purpofe,  he  being  endued  with  all  the  qualities  requifite  for  fo  difficult  and 
important  an  enterprize.  The  fcheme  he  gave  for  a  new  machine,  for  finding  the 
perpetual  motion  in  1685,  engraved  in  the  journals  of  that  time,  gained  him  no  little 
reputation  among  the  learned,  and  fiiewed  the  great  penetration  of  his  genius.  En- 
gaging afterwards  in  miifionS)  he  laboured  indefatigably  above  ten  years  in  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  in  Syria.  In  a  word,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  fo  perfeft 
that  he  was  coniidered  as  a  true  apoftle.  His  aufterities  were  fo  extreme,  when 
labouring  among  the  infidels,  that  his  ordinary  food  was  bran  fpaked  in  water,  with 
fome  herbs  or  roots.  He  ufed  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground ;  to  pafs  two  or  three  hours 
every  night  in  prayer ;  and  fcourge  himfelf  fo  unmercifully  twice  a  day|,  that  his 
fuperiors  being  informed  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  fuppiort  much  longer  fo 
very  mortified  a  life,  were  obliged  to  foften  the  rigour  of  his  penance,  to  prevent  their 
lofing  a  perfon  fo  ufeiul  to  the  miifion. 

The  following  relation  is  very  curious;  for,  befides  the  account  it  gives  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Kings  of  Dongpla§,  of  Sennar,  and  of  Mecca,  it  informs  us  likewife 
of  feveral  very  remarkable  particulars  concerning  Ethiopia,  that  Empire,  fo  very 
famous,  sdiether  we  confider  the  vail  extent  of  its  dominions,  the  multitude  of  its  inha» 
bitants,  or  then:  profelling  the  Chriftian  religion  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church.  But  as 
the  Abyffinians  were  fo  happy  as  to  receive  the  light  pf  the  gofpel  in  the  firft  ages  of 
Ghriftianity,  they  have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  that  precious  advantage,  by 
imbibing  the  errors  of  the  Gophtis  or  Eutychians,  and  forming  a  fchifm  in  the 
thurch. 

How  ample  a  harveft  might  be  made  in  fo  wide  extended  a  field,  by  able  and  zealous 
tnifiionaries,  who  fhould  devote  themfelves  to  the  cultivating  of  it }  efpedally  at  a  time 
«rhen  the  conjun&ures  are  more  favourable  than  ever! 

The  greateft  obftacle,  formeriy,  to  the  converfion  of  the  Abyffinians,  was  the 
bbftinacy  of  the  fchifmatic  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  who  oppofed  the  eftabliihment  of 
the  Catholic  religion  with  all  their  might.  But  as  the  prefent  patriarch  is  a  Catholic, 
•he  is  no  lels  defirous  than  we  can  be,  of  feeing  all  the  people  of  Ethiopia  open  their 
^cyes,  and  embrace  the  truths  of 'the  gofpel,  as  he  himfelf  did  not  long  fince. 

*  He  publifiied  an  account  of  Egypt  not  many  years  lince.    I  wrote  this  ia  1742. 

t  ThU  difguife  I's  txa&lj  agrcesSilc  to  the  genius  of  the  Jefuits. 

What  an  incoiififteQiry^aa  there-.iitthis  charaderl  a  man  to  have  a  mind  capable  of  going  through  a 
courfe  x>f  polite  literature,  and  makinig  dtfooveries  In  the  mathematies,  and  yet  be  fo  weak  as  to  fcourge 
himfelf  daily  !  Surely  this  muft  have  been  .done  by  Father  le  Bredeventy  merely  in  the  view  of  promoting 
the  general  Xchcme  of  the  Jcfuits,  or  Father  le*  Gobien  muft  have  teld  thi»  of  him  falfly,  merely  ki  the  iapie 
▼icw,  « 

i  I  fuppofe  chit  it  what  Moll  calla  Dascala. 

His 
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His  Majefty  and  His  Holinefs  intend  to  fend  miifionaries  into  this  extended  empire ; 
and  wifhing  that  their  endeavours  may  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  I  fubfcribe  myfelf>  with 
the  utmofl:  refped,  &c. 

Charles  lb  Gobiek. 


A  SUCCINCT  ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  TRAVELS  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  PONCET,  A  FRENCH  PHYSICIAN, 

INTO  ETHIOPIA. 

In  Z6989  i699>aiid  1700. 

I SET  out  from  Grand  Cairo,  th^  capital  of  Egypt,  the  loth  of  June  169S,  with  Hagi 
All,  an  officer  under  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  father  Charles  Francis  Xavier  of 
Brevedent,  a  Jefuit  roiffionary.  We  embarked  on  the  Nile  at  Boolack* ,  half  a  league 
from  that  city.  As  the  waters  were  low,  and  our  pilots  very  unlkilful,  we  fpent  a 
fortnight  in  reaching  Manfeloo,  though  this  voyage  is  commonly  performed  in  five 
days,  when  the  river  is  fwelled,  and  the  wind  favourable.  Manfeloo  is  a  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  &mous  for  its  traffic  in  linens.  The  Grand  Signior  keeps  a  garrifon  there  of  five 
hundred  Janifaries  and  two  hundred  Spahis,  to  pvevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Arabs,  who 
bfeft  every  part  of  that  country. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  of  Sennar  and  Ethiopia  is  at  Ibnali,  half  a  league 
above  Manfeloo.  We  encamped  in  that  village,  till  fuch  time  as  the  whole  caravan 
might  be  afTembled ;  and  continued  there  above  three-months,  under  our  tents,  where 
we  fufiered  very  much ;  the  heat  of  that  country  being  infupportable,  efpecially  to 
Europeans,  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it.  The  rays  of  the  fun  are  fo  fcorching,  that, 
from  ten  in  the  morning,  till  night,  we  could  fcarce  breathe.  After  having  purchafed 
camels^  and  got  all  the  provifions  neceflary  for  croffing  the  deferts  of  Lybia,  we  left 
this  difagreeable  abode  the  a4th  of  September,  at  three  in  the  afternoon;  and  went  and 
lay  a  league  and  a  half  from  thence,  on  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  Nile,  at  a  place  called 
Cantara,  where  we  alfo  were  obliged  to  encamp  fome  days,  to  wait  for  the  merchants  of 
Girga  and  Syoot,  who  were  not  yet  arrived. 

A  relation  of  the  King  of  Sennar  invited  me  to  go  to  Syoot,  and  for  that  purpofe 
fent  me  an  Arabian  horfe.  I  crofled  the  Nile  on  a  very  large  bridge  built  of  beautiful 
free-done.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  bridge  on  this  river,  and  I  got  to  my  journey's  end 
in  four  hours.  /  I  £iw  the  ruins  of  an  old  magnificent  amphitheatre,  with  fome  fepul- 
chral  monuments  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  city  of  Syoot  is  furrounded  with 
delicious  gardens,  and  be^iudful  palm-trees,  which  bear  the  finefl  dates  in  all  Egypt. 
Finding  our  whole  company  met  at  my  return,  we  fet  out  very  early  on  the  2d  of 
0£tober,  and  that  very  day  entered  a  frightful  defert.  Travellers  are  expofed 
to  great  danger  in  thele  dderts,  occafioned  by  the  moving  fands,  which  rifing 
with  the  gentleft  breeze  darken  the  air  j  and  falling  back  again  like  rain,  often  bury 

*  Or  Bulac.  This  11  the  port  town  to  Grand  Cairo,  and  hj  fome  confidered  a«  a  fuburb  of  it.  There 
«re  about  foar  thonfjand  famtli'es  In  thia  town,  where  a  confiderable  trade  it  carried  on.  All  veffela  who  go 
up  the  Nile  ftop  here^  and  pay  the  dutiea  cxaded  hj  the  goTcmiDent. 

travellers 
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travellers  under  them,  or  make  them  lofe  their  way.  .  The  greateft  order  poflible  is 
obferved  in  the  march  of  the  caravans.  Befides  the  chief  man,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is 
to  determine  all  difputes  and  contefts,  there  are  guides  who  march  at  the  head  of  the 
caravan,  and  give  the  fignal  either  for  going  forward  or  halting,  by  beating  a  fmall  kettle- 
drum. The  travellers  fet  out  three  or  four  hours  before  day,  at  which  time  all  the 
camels  and  hearts  of  burthen  muft  be  ready.  Any  perfon  who  lofes  fight  of  the 
caravan,  or  goes  aftray  from  it,  is  in  great  danger  of  perifliing ;  but  the  condudors 
are  fo  fldlfuK  that  though  not  even  the  fmalleft  footfteps  or  marks  are  feen  on  the 
fand,  they  yet  never  go  out  of  their  way.  After  travelling  in  this  manner  till  noon, 
the  company  halt  half  an  hour  without  unlading  the  camels ;  when  refting  themfelves^ 
a  little,  they  then  go  on  till  three  or  four  hours  after  fun-fet.  As  travellers  have 
always  the  fame  rank  or  place,  at  every  encampment  as  the  firft  day  they  fet  out, 
there  never  happens  the  leaft  difpute  on  that  account*.  . 

We 

♦  The  bcft  relation  I  have  fccn  of  the  manner  of  the  travelling  with  the  caravan  is  this.  The  guides 
•condudl  themfelves  cither  by  a  fca-compafs,  or  by  the  Stars.  A  caravan  confifts  often  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  and  perhaps  of  a  thoufand  bcafts  of  different  kinds,  to  fecure  them  from  the  incurfion  of  the 
Arabs.  The  feveral  merchandifcs  are  carried  either  on  camels  or  dromedaries  (whofe  fhape  is  much  the 
iame)'y  and  the  camel  will  carry  feven  hundred  weight,  there  being  no  wheel-carriages  in  Arabia,  &c.  The 
above  mentioned  beads  kneel  down  to  take  up  their  burden  ;  and  will  travel,  when  requilite,  fix  days  or 
more  without  drinking^  There  are  no  inns  on  thofe  roads,  for  which  rcafon  travellers  carry  proviGons  and 
tents,  which  they  don't  fet  up  except  in  bad  weather ;  they  chufing,  when  it  is  fair,  to  lodge  in  the  open 
air,  for  fear  of  the  thievifti  Arabs.  The  flaves  and  fervants  drefs  their  mafters'  viduals  on  the  road  in 
manner  following :  they  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  there  they  make  a  fire,  and  boil  the  meat,  &c. 
As  little  water  is  found  in  the  deferts^  the  travellers  provide  themfelves  with  fome,  which  they  carry  in 
^oats  fkins* 

Before  the  caravan  firft  fets  out,  the  merchants  eleft,  from  among  their  body,  a  commander  or  captaia 
bafha,  who  regulates  the  order  of  the  march,  and  fettles  all  controveriies  which  may  happen*  But  as  there 
is  room  for  committing  various  frauds  in  this  employment,  (as  thefe  captains  pay  the  duties,  Sec.  in  the 
journey)  few  honeft  men  are  willing  to  accept  of  it.  The  merchants  commonly  ride  on  mules  or  horfes  ( 
and  the  poorer  fort  of  them  on  affes.  The  Europeans  are  obliged  to  carry  their  wine  in  fkins,  on  horfes  ; 
the  cameUmafters,  who  are  Mohammedans,  not  permitting  their  camels  to  be  loaded  with  wine,  this  beaft 
'being  facred  to  Mohammed.  * 

The  caravans  fometimes  travel  fix  hours,  and  at  other  times  twelve  every  day,  according  as  they  meet 
with  water,  they  halting  at  thofe  places,  where  they  meet  with  any.  Every  mailer,  with  his  fet;vants, 
rides  about  his  ^oods,  particularly  if  the  night  is  dark ;  and  this  on  account  of  a  fet  of  cunning  thieves^ 
who  at  thofe  times,  fometimes  cut  the  firings  by  which  the  beafh  are  faflened  to  one  another,  and  then 
rdrive  them  away  to  fome  diflance  before  the  Jofs  is  perceived.  One  great  inconveniency  which  thofe  who 
travel  in  caravans  often  meet  with  is,  that  as  water  is  generally  found  only  in  wells  and  ciilerns,  whence  not 
more  than  two  or  three  people  can  draw  water  at  a  time,  the  travellers  arc  fometimes  forced  to  ftay  two 
hours,  or  more,  before  they  can  get  any  ;  which  is  owing  to  the  rudencfs  of  the  camel  drivers,  who  will 
not  fuffer  any  perfon  to  draw  walcV,  till  they  have  firft  regaled  their  feveral  beafts.  It  is  neceffary  that: 
the  European  travellers  vear  a  Mohammedan  drefs,  or  put  on  an  Arabian  veft  and  cap,  to  prevent  their 
being  (lopt  at  fome  towns;  as  well  as  feveral  other  inconveniences.  They  aKb  mud  provide  thcmfelvea 
with  boots,  and  thefe  are  as  eafy  to  walk  in  as  (hoes  ;  but  they  don't  need  to  get  fpurs,  the  horfes  being 
pricked  forward  with  an  iron  fixed  to  the  ftirriip.  When  the  caravan  flops,  after  fun-fer,  to  fpend  the 
night,  a  fet  of  poor  people,  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  attend  on  thefe  occafions,  walk  about  the  fields 
like  watchmen,  crying  aloud,  God  u  one^  Be  'watchful  of  your felvet :  And  when  the  time  proper  for  marching 
is  nigh,  they  give  notice  of  itHo  the  captain  of  the  caravan,  who  immcdiatclv  commands  them  to  cry.  Saddle 
your  horfes,  and  load  your  goods.  All  this  is  done  with  furprifmg  difpatch ;  and  the  whole  caravan 
proceeds  forward  with  the  greatefl  order  and  filence.  If  the  next  flage  is  long,  and  they  cannot  arrive  at 
It  till  about  an  hour  or  two  before  noon,  the  merchants  fpread  their  carpets  and  fit  down  to  breakfaft ;  during 
which  the  beafts  advance  forward  flowly  with  their  burdens. 

It  is  faid  that  upwards  of  forty  thoufand  pilgrims  go  to  Mecca  yearly,  to  vifit  Mohammed's  tomb ; 
the  Grand  Signior  giving  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  Egypt  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
■caravan.  This  vaft  body  of  devotees  is  accompanied  with  foldiers,  to  ptoteA  them  from  the  incurfions  of 
ihe  Arabs  4  and  followed  by  eight  or  nine  thoufand  camels,  hden  with  proviiions  neceflary  for  fo  long  a 
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We  arrived  the  6th  of  Oflober  at  Helaoua,  a  pretty  large  town,  and  the  laft 
fubjed  to  the  Grand  Signion  It  has  a  garrifon  of  five  hundred  Janizaries  and  three 
hundred  Spahis,  commanded  by  an  officer,  called  in  that  country  Kafhif.  Helaoiia 
is  a  delightful  place,  and  anfwers  exaftly  to  its  name,  which  fignifies,  the  country  of 
delights  or  fweets.  We  there  fee  a  great  many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and  a 
vaft  number  of  palm-trees,  which  have  a  perpetual  verdure.  There  we  find  colo- 
quintida  and  all  the  fields  are  cverfpread  with  fena,  which  grows  on  a  flirub  about 
three  foot  high.  This  drug,  of  which  the  Europeans  have  fo  high  an  opinion,  is  not 
made  any  ufe  of  in  this  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Helaoiia,  when  indifpofed, 
never  take  any  other  remedy  but  the  root  of  the  efula,  which  they  fteep  in  milk  a 
whole  night,  and  drink  next  morning  after  pafling  it  through  a  fieve.  This  phyfic  is 
exceedingly  ftrong,  but  thofe  people  like  it,  and  praife  it  exceedingly.  The  efula  t 
is  a  great  tree,  with  a  blue  flower.  This  flower  forms  a  kind  of  oval  ball  full  of 
cotton,  and  with  this  the  inhabitants  make  tolerably  fine  linen. 

We  ftopt  four  days  at  Helaoiia,  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  w'iater  and  provifions,  as 
we  were  going  to  crofs  a  defert,  where  not  a  fingle  fpring  or  rivulet  are  found.  The' 
heats  are  fo  violent,  and  the  fands  of  thofe  deferts  fo  very  fcorching,  that  fuch  as  walk 
bare-footed,  always  find  their  feet  fwell  in  a  furprizing  manner.  Neverthelefs,  the 
nights  are  pretty  cold,  which  aflSidb  thofe  .who  travel  in  this  country  with  grievous 
diftempers,  if  they  do  not  take  the  utmoft  care  of  themfelves.  After  travelling  two 
days  we  arrived  at  Chabba  J,  a  country  full  of  allum ;  and  three  days  after  at  Selyme, 
where  we  drew  water,  to  ferve  us  five  days,  from  an  excellent  fpring  tituated  in  the 
midft  of  that  deferti  Thefe  wide  extended  folitudes,  where  we  meet  neither  with 
birds,  wild  beafts,  grafs,  nor  even  fo  much  as  a  gnat ;  and  fee  nothmg  but  mountains 
of  fand,  carcafes,  and  bones  of  camels,  ftrike  the  foul  with  I  know  not  what  horror, 
which  makes  the  travelling  here  quite  tedious  and  difagreeable.  It  would  be  extremely 
diflicult  to  crofs  thefe  frightful  defarts  without  the  affifl:ance  of  camels.  Thefe  beafts 
can  pafs  fix  or  feven  days  without  eating  or  drinking :  a  circumftance  I  myfelf  Ihould 
never  have  believed,  had  I  not  been  a  careful  obferver  of  it.  A  yet  more  wonderful 
incident  of  this  kind  is  as  follows,  the  truth  of  which  was  aflTured  me  by  a  venerable  old^ 
man,  brother  to  the  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  who  was  in  our  caravan.  He  declared  that 
he  travelled  twice  from  Selyme  to  Sudan,  in  the  country  of  the  negroes ;  and  that 
having  employed  each  time  forty  days  in  crofling  the  defarts  lying  that  way,  the 
camels  of  his  caravan  did  not  once  eat  or  drink  during  all  that  time  §.    Three  or  four 

journey  through  the  deferts.  One  of  the  camels  carries  the  golden  flandard,  which  is  offered  up  with 
great  ceremony  to  Mohammed.  Several  caravans  fet  out  annually  from  Aleppo,  Grand  Cairo,  &c.  for 
Perfia,  Mecca,  &c. 

♦  A  wild  kind  of  gourd,  extremely  bitter,  and  employed  m  purgative  remedies. 

f  The  efula  is  alfo  a  kind  of  plant  called  milk-thilUe :  when  correded,  it  is  given  to  perfons  affll&ed 
with  the  dropfy, 

X  Chabba  in  Arabic  fignifies  allum.  At  Chabba  begins  the  kingdom  of  Gondola>  dependant  on  that 
of  Sennar. 

A  VfhiX  we  pre  told  by  the  authors  of  the  Mi'ffions  Etrangeres,  in  their  laft  relation,  is  equally  furprizing. 
They  inform  us  as  follows  concerning  fome  Chriftians  of  Cochin- China,  who  died  for  their  religion. 

'  Of  the  four  remaining  who  continued  in  prifon,  three  ftruggled  with  hunger  and  thirft,  for  perhaps  % 
much  longer  time  than  could  be  believed  by  the  Europeans,  till  they  died ;  for  I  am  of  opinion  thefe  would 
fcarce  think  it  poffible  for  them  to  live  fo  long  as  they  did  without  eating  and  drinking.  The  firft  was 
Mr.  Lauren9o  (Lorenzo)  who  did  not  expire  till  the  fortieth  day  of  his  imprifonmcnl.  The  holy  old 
man  Anthony  followed  him  three  days  after;  and  Madam  Agnes  langulfhed  till  the  forty-fixth  day,  and 
then  quietly  breathed  her  laft.  [This  note  is  by  Father  le  Gobien.]  The  Proteftant  (and  left 
credulous  j  reader,  will  probably  think  the  accounts  given  here  a  fidion*  confidering  the  quarter  it  comet 
from,  and  the  motive  for  mentioning  it. 
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hours  reft  every  night  fupports  them,  and  compenfates  for  the  want  of  food,  which 
muft  not  be  given  them  till  after  they  have  drank,  for  otherwife  they  would  burft. 

The  kingdom  of  Sudan  lies  to  the  weft  of  Sennar.  The  merchants  of  Upper  Egypt 
go  thither  to  purchafe  gold  and  flaves.  The  Kings  of  Sennar  and  Sudan  are  commonly 
at  war.  As  to  the  mules  and  afles,  which  alfo  are  made  ufe  of  for  croi&ng  thefe 
defarts,  they  are  allowed  only  a  fmall  meafure  of  water  daily. 

The  a6tn  of  0£lober  we  arrived  at  Machoo,  a  large  town*  on  the  eaftem  fliore  of  the 
Nile.  This  river  forms  here  two  large  iflands  abounding  with  palm-tre^,  fena,  and 
coloquintida.  Machoo,  the  only  place  inhabited  from  Helaoiia,  is  in  the  province  of 
Fungee  t»  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  King  of  Sennar ;  and  here  begins  the  country  of  the 
Baroras,  called  by  us  Barbarins.  The  Erbab,  or  governor  of  this  province,  being 
informed  that  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  had  lent  for  us  to  court,  invited  us  to  Argos, 
the  place  of  his  reiidence.  This  town  ftands  oppofite  to  Machoo,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Nile,  and  we  went  thither  in  a  boat.  The  governor  received  us  with  great  civility, 
and  entertained  us  two  days,  which,  after*  the  violent  fatigues  we  had  undergone,  was 
extffemely  agreeable.  The  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  who  is  fon  to  the  King  of 
DongolaJ,  lives  alfo  at  Argos.  This  prince  never  appears  in  public  but  on  horfeback, 
his  horfe  being  covered  with  two  hundred  little  brafs  bells,  which  make  a  great  noife  ; 
and  attended  by  twenty  horfemen,  and  two  hundred  foldiers  armed  with  lances  and 
fabres.  He  came  and  fearched  our  tents,  where  we  prefented  him  with  coffee,  and  paid 
the  duties,  confiflin]^  in  foap  and  linens.  He  did  us  the  honour  to  invite  us  next  day  to 
dinner,  and  we  waited  upon  him  accordingly  at  the  time  appointed.  His  palace  is 
fpacious,  and  built  of  brick  dried  in  the  fun.  The  walls  are  very  lofty  ;  and  flanked, 
at  intervals,  with  large  fquare  towers,  but  without  port-holes,  there  being  no  cannon  in 
in  that  country,  muikets  being  the  only  fire-arms  ufed  there. 

After  flaying  a  week  at  Machoo,  we  left  it  the  4th  of  November,  and  arrived  the 
13th  at  Dongola.  The  whole  country  we  paffed  through  to  this  city,  and  even  to  that 
ot  Sennar,  is  extremely  agreeable,  but  not  above  a  league  in  breadth.  Beyond  it  we 
meet  with  nothing  but  frightful  defarts.  The  Nile  runs  through  the  middle  of  this  deli- 
cious plain.  Its  banks  are  high }  fo  that  the  fertility  of  this  country  is  not  owing,  as  in- 
Egypt,  to  the  inundation  of  tnat  river,  but  to  the  labour  and  induftry  of  the  inhabitants. 
As  it  rains  extremely  feldom  in  thefe  parts,  the  people  raife  by  the  help  of  certain  wheels 
turned  by  oxen,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water,  which  they  carry  through  the  feveral 
lands  to  refervoirs  dug  to  receive  it;  and  hence  they  afterwards  draw  it,  whenever  they 
want  to  water  their  lands,  which  otherwife  would  be  barren. 

Money  is  not  the  medium  here  for  traffic,  every  thing  of  that  kind  being  carried  on 
by  barter,  as  in  the  infant  ages  of  the  world.  Travellers  purchafe  whatever  provifions 
they  want,  by  giving  in  exchange,  pepper,  anife,  fennel,  cloves,  choorga,  or  wool  died 
blue,  French  l^ikenard  §,  Egyptian  mahaleb  [|,  and  fuch  like.  Their  only  food  is  bread 
made  of  dora,  a  fmall  round  berry,  with  which  they  alfo  make  a  kind  of  muddy,  very 
ill-tafted  beer.  As  this  liquor  will  not  keep,  they  are  obliged  to  make  it  almoft  every 
hour.    Any  man  who  has  got  fome  dora-bread,  and  a  gourd-bottle  full  of  the  unpala- 

*  The  French  is  groife  bourgade,  which  is  the  diminutive  of  bourg,  an  aflemblageof  houfes  between  a 
city  and  a  village.    In  my  verfion  I  generally  tranflace  bourg  a  town,  and  bourgade  a  fmall  town. 
Called  Fungi,  in  our  maps. 
%  This  King  of  Dongola,  or  Dancala,  can  hardly  be  a  powerful  prince. 
f  A  fpecics  of  lavender,  whence  the  oleum  fpica?  is  diftilled. 

y  I  know  not  whether  this  is  a  kind  of  wild  cherry,  or  a  floe.  According  to  fome  it  is  the  Tacciniam 
or  black  berry ;  whilft  others  fay  that  it  is  a  (hrub  with  which  they  dye  purple  in  France.  I  fuppofe 
the  mahaleb  bartered  in  the  country,  treated  of  in  the  text,  was  ufed  for  dying. 
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table  liquor  above-mentioned,  of  which  they  drink  fuch  quantities  as  to  grow  intoxi- 
cated, thinks  himfelf  happy,  and  enabled  to  make  good  cheer.  Though  thefe  Africans 
live  upon  fuch  flender  nourifliment,  they  yet  enjoy  health,  and  are  more  robuft  and 
vigorous  than  the  Europeans.  Their  houfes  are  low,  built  of  earth,  and  covered  with 
dora-reeds  :  but  their  horfes  are  perfeSly  beautiful,  and  the  people  are  very  Ikilful  in 
breeding  them  for  the  manage.  The  backs  of  their  faddles*  are  very  high,  which 
tires  the  rider  very  much.  Perfons  of  quality  go  bareheaded,  and  with  their  hair  dif- 
pofed  agreeably  in  trefles.  Their  whole  drefs  is  only  a  fleevelefs  rude  veft  ;  and  a  kind 
of  fole,  which  they  tie  with  thongs.  The  common  people  throw  a  piece  of  linen  round 
them  an  hundred  different  ways,  but  the  children  go  almoft  naked.  AU  the  men  carry 
a  lance,  and  this  they  take,  with  them  wherever  they  go.  The  iron  of  it  is  hooked,  and 
fome  are  very  neat.  Thofe  who  have  fwords,  wear  them  hanging  at  their  left-arm. 
Oaths  and  blafphemous  expreflions  are  very  common  among  thefe  rude  ignorant  Afri- 
cans, who^  at  the  fame  time,  are  fuch  debaucheeis,  that  they  have  not  the  lead  idea  of 
politenefs,  modefty,  or  religion ;  for  though  they  now  profefs  Mohammedanifm,  they 
know  nothing  of  it,  except  their  confefEon  of  faith,  and  this  they  repeat  inceffantly. 
A  deplorable  circumftance,  and  which  drew  tears  from  Father  de  Brevedent,  my  dear 
companion,  is  that  this  people,  not  long  fince,  profeffed  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  lofl: 
it  purely  for  want  of  perfons  zealous  enough  to  devote  themfelves  to  their  inftrufUon. 
We  faw,  in  our  way,  a  great  many  hermits'  cells,  and  churches  half  ruined. 

We  travelled  but  gently  from  Machoo  to  Dongola,  to  eafe  ourfelves  after  our  long 
journeying  through  the  defert.  That  country  had  been  infefted,  but  two  years  before^ 
with  the  plague.  It  had  raged  with  fo  much  violence  in  Grand  Cairo,  where  I  happened 
to  be  that  year,  and  on  which  occafion  I  attended  the  lick,  that  it  was  affirmed  ten  thou- 
land  perfons  died  of  it  daily  f.  This  dreadful  fcourge  made  miferable  havoc  in  every 
part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Barbarins ;  fo  that  we  found  fevend 
towns,  as  likewife  a  great  number  of  villages,  uninhabited ;  and  wide  extended  plains 
which  had  formerly  been  very  fruitful,  were  now  quite  uncultivated  and  abandoned. 

Being  got  within  fight  of  the  city  of  Dongola,  the  leader  of  our  caravan  left  us,  and 
Vent  and  waited  upon  the  King,  tq^defire  leave  for  him  and  his  company  to  enter  it, 
which  he  was  gracioufly  permitted  to  do.  We  were  then  in  a  village,  which  is  as  a 
kind  of  fuburb  to  that  city ;  and  we  croffed  the  river  in  a  boat  kept  by  the  prince  for 
the  ufe  of  the  public.  The  goods  pay  a  certain  duty,  but  paflengers  are  carried  gratis. 
The  city  of  Dongola  |,  ftands  on  the  eaflem  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
dry  fandy  hill.  The  houfes  are  very  ill-built ;  and  the  ftreets  half  deferted,  and 
choaked  with  heaps  of  fand,  which  the  great  floods  force  down  from  the  mountains. 
The  cattle  ftands  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  very  fpacious,  but  poorly  fortified ; 
however,  it  ferves  as  a  check  to  the  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  plains,  where  they  are  per- 
mitted  to  feed  their  cattle  undifturbed,  on  paying  a  fmall  tribute  to  the  Mek  §  or  King 
of  Dongola.  We  had  the  honour  to  eat  feveral  times  with  this  prince,  but  at  a  fepa- 
rate  table.  In  our  firft  audience,  he  was  dreffed  in  a  green  velvet  veft  that  reached  to 
the  ground.  He  has  a  numerous  guard.  Thofe  who  are  near  his  perfon  carry  a  Jong 
fword  before  him,  but  unflieathed ;  and  the  outward  guards  are  armed  with  half-pikes* 

*  The  orSglrial  is,  hurt  fillet  ant  des  afbuh  lien  hautSf  by  which  1  fuppofe  is  meant,  that  there  are  backa 
to  them,  as  to  thofe  in  fome  countries  01  Earope  ;  or  elfe,  that  they  are  raifed  very  high  on  the  fides ;  and 
tire  the  rider's  arnns  very  much,  when  leaning  on  them. 

f  The  plague  is  (aid  to  fweep  away  prodigious  numbers  in  this  city  once  every  feven  years. 

^  If  this  £)ongola  is,  ^  I  fuppofe  it  to  be,  Dancala,  this  dty  is  fituated  to  the  weft  of  the  Nile,  ia 
our  maps. 

^  The  name  of  the  prcfent  Meky  (in  the  year  1700}  or  Malekof  Dongola^  is  Achmet. 
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This  prince  came  and  vifited  us  in  our  tent ;  and  as  I  had  been  fuccefsful  in  forae 
cures,  he  invited  us  to  refide  at  his  court ;  but  the  inftant  he  heard  that  we  were  under 
engagements  to  the  Emperor  of  Etbiopb,  he  did  not  offer  to  ftop  us.  His  kingdom  is 
hereditary,  but  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  King  of  Sennar. 

We  left  Dongola  the  6th  of  January  1699  ;  four  days  after  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Sennar.  Ibrahim  the  governor,  brother  to  the  Icing's  prime  minifter,  whom  we 
met  on  the  frontiers,  received  us  honourably,  and  defrayed  the  expences  of  our  journey 
as  far  as  Korty,  a  large  town  on  the  Nile,  whither  we  arrived  the  13th  of  January,  he 
accompanying  us  to  that  place.  As  the  nations  who  live  above  Korty,  along  the  Nile,, 
have  taken  up  arms  againft  the  King  of  Sennar,  and  plunder  the  caravans  whenever 
they  pafs  through  their  country  j  travellers  are  obliged  to  pafs  at  a  diftance  from  the 
banks  of  that  river ;  then  proceed  forward  betweeh  the  weft  and  fouth  ;  and  enter  the 
vaft  defert  of  Bihooda;  which  cannot  be  crofted  in  lefs  than  five  days,  though  with  ever 
fo  great  fpeed.  This  defert  Ls  not  fo  frightful  as  thofe  of  Lybia,  fmce  nothing  is  found 
in  thofe  but  fand  ;  whereas  we  here  meet  with  herbs  and  trees.  After  croffing  it,  we 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  arrived  at  Derrara,  a  town  where  we  ftopt  two 
days.  This  country  abounds  with  provifions,  which  probably  is  the  reafon  why  the 
mhabitants  call  it  Beladalja,  or  God's  -Country.  ,  We  left  it  the  a6th,  and  travelled? 
weftward.  We  do  not  meet  with  a  fingle  village  in  all  the  way  j  but  the  inhabitants^ 
who  encamp  under  tents,  bring  provifions  to  travellers. 

After  travelling  fome  days  we  again  come  to  the  Nile,  and  arrived  at  Guerry. 
This  is  the  refidence  of  a  governor,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  to  vifit  the  caravans  which 
come  from  Egypt,  in  order  to  fee  whether  fome  perfons  in  it  may  not  have  the  fmall 
pox  ;  that  diftemper  being  as  dangerous,  and  making  as  great  havoc  in  this  country* 
as  the  plague  in  Europe.  The  governor  in  queftion  paid  us  great  civilities,  out  of 
refped  to  the  throne  of  Ethiopia,  for  by  this  name  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  is^ 
diftinguiftied ;  and  difpenfed  with  our  performing  quarantine,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  that 
place  where  we  crofted  the  Nile. 

The  manner  bf  crofting  that  river  is  very  particular.  The  paftengers  and  goods  are 
put  into  a  bark ;  but  the  beafts  are  faftened,  at  the  head  and  under  the  belly,  witb 
ropes,  which  are  either  drawn  tighter,  or  flackened,  according  as  the  bark  goes 
forward.  The  beafts  fwim,  but  fuffer  greatly  in  their  paffage,  and  fome  of  them  evea 
lofe  their  lives ;  for  though  the  Nile  is  not  wide  at  this  place,  it  is  deep  and  rapid.. 
We  left  Guerry  the  ift  of  February,  and  went  and  lay  at  Alfaa,  a  large  village  built 
of  free-ftone.    The  inhabitants  are  tall  and  well-fliaped. 

After  having  travelled  north-eaft,  to  get  clear  of  the  great  windings  of  the  Nile,; 
and  pafled  by  the  village  of  Alfon,  of  Cotran,  and  of  Gamin  ;  after  crofting  a  large 
iftand  not  fpecified  in  our  maps,  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Harbagee,  where  we  met 
with  plenty  of  provifions,  and  repofed  ourfelves  a  little.  The  following  days  we  pafled 
through  forefts  of  acacia*,  whofe  lofty,  thorny  trees  were  adorned  with  yellow  and 
blue  flowers,  the  laft  of  which  diffufe  a  very  agreeable  fragrance.  Thefe  groves  abound 
with  fmall  green  paroquets ;  with  a  kind  of  wood-hens,  and  a  multitude  of  other  birds 
not  found  in  Europe.    At  our  leaving  thefe  delightful  forefts,  we  entered  into  vaft: 

•  A  term  m  botany,  gtvcn  to  various  tree^,  though  very  different  one  from  the  other.  A  tree  of  thrs 
name  (alfo  called  calHa)  grows  in  ligypt»  and  is  called  in  Latin,  fpina  ^gyptia.  It  anfwers  pretty  nearly 
to  the  defcription  gjven  of  this  tree  ;  and  from  it  gum  Arabic,  and  a  juice  called  the  true  acacia  are  taken. 
Other  trees  of  a  different  kind,  though  called  by  the  fame  name,  ^row  in  Malabar,  in  Mefopotamia,  the 
deferts  of  Arabia,  Brafil,  Virginia,  ScQ*  Acacia  is  alfo  a  thick  h^uid  brought  from  the  Levant  in  blad- 
ders.   It  is  an  excellent  aftringent. 
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ins  \i^hich  appeared  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  very  well  cultivated ;  and  travellin] 


enchanting. 

This  city,  which  is  near  a  league  and  half  in  circuihference,  is  very  populous,  but 
far  from  being  neat,  and  is  very  ill  governed.  Sennar  is  thought  to  contain  about  an 
hundred  thoufand  fouls.  It  ftands  on  the  weft  of  the  Nile,  on  an  eminence,  in  thirteen 
degrees,  four  minutes,  north  latitude,  according  to  an  obfervation  taken  at  noon,  the 
a  I  ft  of  March  1699!.  The  houfes  are  but  one  ftory  high,  and  ill  built  j  but  their 
terraces,  which  ferve  as  roofs,  are  very  commodious.  As  to  the  fuburbs,  it  confiftd 
of  a  number  of  poor  huts,  made  with  reeds.  The  King's  palace  is  furrounded  with 
lofty  walls  of  brick  baked  in  the  fun.  There  does  not  appear  the  leaft  regularity  ia 
thefe  buildings,  they  being  thrown  up  in  a  confufed  and  taftelefs  manner.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  are  richly  adorned  with  large  carpets  after  the  manner  of  thcf 
Levant. 

The  very  next  day  after  our  arrival  we  were  prefented  to  the  King.  The  very  firft 
thing  we  did,  at  our  going  to  this  audience,  Was  to  pull  off  our  fhoes,  a  ceremony 
which  all  foreigners  who  have  accefs  to  the  King,  are  obliged  to  obferve ;  the  natives 
never  being  permitted  to  appear  before  him  but  bare-footed.  We  now  entered  a 
fpacious  court,  paved  with  a  kind  of  delft-ware  of  various  colours.  On  every  lide  of 
it  guards  were  ftanding  armed  with  lances.  Having  almoft  croffed  this  court,  we 
were  ftopt  at  a  ftone  lying  near  an  open  hall,  where  the  King  generally  gives  audience 
to  ambaffadors.  We  faluted  the  King  after  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  by  falling  on 
our  knees,  and  kiffing  the  ground  thrice.  The  Monarch  is  about  nineteen  years  old, 
black,  but  well-ftiaped  and  of  a  majeftic  ftature ;  he  not  having  thick  lips,  nor  a  flat 
nofe,  like  thofe  of  his  fubjefts.  He  was  feated  on  a  very  neat  kind  of  fofa,  Crofs- 
legged,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eafterns ;  and  furrounded  by  about  twenty  old  men, 
feated  like  himfelf,  but  a  little  below  him.  The  Monarch  was  dreffed  in  a  long  filken 
veft  embroidered  with  gold,  having  a  kind  of  fcarf  over  it,  made  of  very  fine  cotton  {• 
He  wore  on  his  head  a  white  turban ;  and  the  old  men  were  dreffed  much  after  the 
fame  faftiion.  The  prime  minifter,  ftanding  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  carried  our 
compliments  to  the  King,  and  brought  back  his  anfwers.  We  faluted  the  Monarch  a 
fecond  time,  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  court ;  and  prefented  him  with  fome 
cryftal-glaffes,  &c.,  and  feveral  European  curiofities,  with  which  he  feemed  mightily 
pleafed.  The  different  queftions  he  alked  us,  fpoke  him  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  and  of 
an  inquifitive  genius.  He  enquired  into  the  motives  of  our  journey,  and  profeffed  the 
higheft  regard  and  attachment  for  the  perfon  of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  After 
continuing  an  hour  at  this  audience,  we  withdrew,  making  three  very  low  bows.  He 
caufed  us  to  be  attended  by  his  guards  to  the  houfe  where  we  refided  ;  and  fent  us  large 
veffels  full  of  butter,  honey,  and  other  refrefliments ;  and  likewife  two  oxen  and  two 
flieep. 

This  prince  goes  twic6  a  week  and  dines  at  one  of  his  country-feats,  a  league  from 
the  city.  The  order  of  his  march  thither  is  as  follows :  firft  appear  three  or  four  hun- 
dred horfemen,  extremely  WtU  mounted  ;  next  comes  the  King  amidft  a  great  num- 

*  I  could  not  find  any  of  the  towns  mentioned  in  this  journey  from  Dancala  to  Sennar,  in  our  maps, 
and  indeed  no  towns  are  therein  fpeciBed  between  them. 

f  The  city  of  Sennar  is  filuaicd  more  to  the  north  in  our  maps. 

%  The  original  is^  efi  ceint  d'une  ejpece  d*ecbarpe  de  toile  de  colon  trh  Jine,  which  may  mean^  that  he  had  a 
fafli  of  very  fine  cotton  round  his  loms.  The  word  echarpe,  iignifies  fometimcs  a  flioulder-beh,  a  girdle, 
the  covering  for  a  woman'9  head  or  (houlders,  &c. 
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ber  of  femnts,  and  armed  foldiers,  who  fing  his  praifes  with  a  loud  voice ;  a  tabor 
founding  at  the  fame  time,  which  makes  a  harmony  that  is  agreeable  enough.  Seven 
or  eight  hundred  maidens  and  married  women  walk  confufedly  with  thefe  foldiers, 
carrying  on  their  heads  large  round  ftraw-bafkets,  finely  wrought,  and  of  various 
colours.  Thefe  baikets  reprefenting  flowers  of  every  kind,  the  lids  of  which  are  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  cover  copper  diflies,  tinned  over,  and  filled  with  fruits  and  viands 
ready  drefled.  Thefe  difhes  are  ferved  up  to  the  King>  and  afterwards  diftributed 
among  fuch  as  have  the  honour  of  attending  him.  The  march  b  clofed  by  two  or 
three  hundred  horfemen,  who  proceed  in  the  fame  order  as  the  firft. 

The  King,  who  never  appears  in  public,  but  having  his  face  covered  with  a  piece  of 
filk  gauze  of  diiBFerent  colours,  fits  down  at  table  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  The 
moft  common  diverfion  of  this  prince  is,  to  propofe  prizes  to  the  noblemen  of  his 
court ;  and  to  fhoot  at  a  mark  with  a  gun,  with  whofe  ufe  they  are  not  yet  very  well 
acquainted.  After  fpending  the  greateft  part  of  the  day  in  this  exercife,  he  returns  to 
the  city,  in  the  evening,  in  the  fame  order  as  he  came  from  it  in  the  morning.  He 
travels  in  this  manner  every  Wednefday  and  Saturday.  The  other  days  of  the  week 
he  holds  a  council  morning  and  evening  ;  and  adminifters  juflice  to  his  fubjeds,  none 
of  whofe  crimes  he  permits  to  go  unpunifhed.  Profecutions  *are  not  fpun  out  to  any 
length  here.  The  moment  a  criminal  is  feized  he  is  carried  before  the  judge, 
who  examines  him  i  and,  in  cafe  he  finds  him  guilty,  condemns  him  to  die,  when  the 
fentence  is  immediately  put  in  execution.  The  criminal  being  laid  hold  on,  is  thrown 
backwards  on  the  ground,  and  then  beat  with  clubs,  on  the  breafl,  till  he  expires. 
This  kind  of  punifhment  was  inflifted,  during  our  flay  in  Sennar,  on  one  Jofeph,  an 
Ethiopian,  who  fome  time  before  had  apoflatized  from  the  Chriflian  religion,  and 
turned  Mohammedan. 

After  this  fad  execution,  there  was  brought  to  me  a  fick  Mohammedan  mfant,  about 
five  or  fix  months  old,  in  order  that  I  might  cure  her.  As  the  child  was  fo  ill  that  I 
had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  her  recovery.  Father  Brevedent  baptized  her  fecretly,  upon 
pretence  of  giving  her  a  medicine ;  and  the  child  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  die,  after 
having  been  received  into  ChVift's  kingdom.  One  would  conclude,  that  the  won- 
derful Providence  of  God  was  pleafed,  by  this  happy  incident,,  to  compenfate  for  the 
lofs  fufbuned  by  the  weeping  parents.  Father  Brevedent,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fo 
overjoyed  at  his  having  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  this  babe,  that  he  aflured  me  with 
fuch  tranfports  as  words  could  never  exprefs,  that  had  he  performed  but  this  fingle  ad 
in  his  life-time,  he  fhould  have  thought  himfelf  amply  rewarded  for  all  the  fatigues  and 
toils  he  had  undergone  during  this  journey. 

Every  thin^  is  vafUy  cheap  at  Sennar.  A  camel  cofls  but  feven  or  eight  livres 
an  ox  two  hvres  and  a  half,  a  (heep  fifteen*pence,  and  a  hen  a  penny  ;  and  fo 
in  proportion  for  other  provifions.  The  people  do  not  care  for  wheaten  bread,  and 
therefore  they  never  make  any  but  for  foreigners.  The  bread  eaten  by  them  is  made 
of  Dora,  a  fmall  grain  or  berry  mentioned  before.  This  bread  is  good  when  new  ;  but 
when  above  a  day  old,  it  is  fo  infipid  that  there  is  no  eating  it.  It  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  large  cake,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece.  The  merchandizes  of  this 
country  are,  elephant's  teeth,  tamarinds,  civet,  tobacco,  gold  dufl,  &c.  The  market 
is  held  every  day  in  the  open  fquare,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  provifions  and 
merchandizes  oi  every  kind  are  fold.   There  is  another  market  for  flaves,  in  the  op^a 

^  Whenever  our  author  fpeaks  of  money,  we  are  to  underllaod  that  of  France.  A  Urn  it  worth  ten- 
pence  halfpenny  Englifh.   Twenty-hal^ence,  or  fob,  make  a  li?re. 
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fpuare  before  the  King's  palace.  Thefe  fit  on  the  ground  crofs-legged,  the  men  and 
boys  on  one  fide,  and  the  women  and  girls  on  the  other.  A  very  ftrong,^  robuft  flave 
IS  purchafed  for  ten  crowns  for  which  reafon  the  Egyptian  merchants'  carry  oflF  great 
numbers  of  them  annually. 

The  fmalleft  money  ufed  in  Sennaris  worth  a  doublet,  and  is  a  little  bit  of  iron, 
ihaped  like  St.  Anthony's  crofs.  The  fadda  comes  from  Turkey ;  it  is  a  filver  piece, 
very  thin,  of  a  lefs  fize  than  the  denier  |,  and  is  worth  a  little  more  than  a  French 
penny  or  fol  §.  Befides  thefe  two  forts  of  coins,  thofe  in  ufe  are  only  Spanifli  reals 
and  pieces  of  eight,  and  thefe  mufl  be  round,  the  fquare  ones  not  palling  current  here. 
In  this  country  a  piece  of  eight  is  worth  about  four  livres. 

The  heats  of  Sennar  |j  are  fo  violent,  that  a  perfon  can  fcarce  breathe  in  day-time. 
Thefe  heats  begin  in  January,  and  end  at  the  clofe  of  April.  They  are  fucceeded  by 
heavy  fliowers  of  rain,  which  laft  three  months,  infedb  the  air,  and  caufe  a  great  mor- 
tality among  men  and  cattle.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  indolence  of  tne  flovenly 
inhabitants,  who  neglefl  to  drain  oflf  the  v/aters ;  thefe  ftagnate,  and  afterwards  cor- 
rupting, raife  malignant  vapours.  1 

Thefe  people  are  naturally  knatifh  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  very  fuperftitious,  and 
ftrongly  attached  to  their  religion,  which  is  the  Mohammedan.  Whenever  they  meet 
a  Chriftian  in  the  ftreets,  they  always  repeat  their  confeffion  of  faith,  which  is,  There  is 
but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.  They  are  not  allowed  brandy,  \(ane,  nor 
even  mead,  and  never  drink  any  of  thofe  liquors  except  in  private.  Their  ufual  liquor 
is  a  fort  of  beer  fomething  like  that  at  Dongola :  it  is  called^  booza,  is  vaftly  thick, 
very  ill  tafted,  and  thus  prepared  :  they  roaft  at  the  fire  the  berry  dora  ;  they  then 
throw  it  into  cold  water,  and  after  letting  it  foak  twenty-four  hours,  drink  it.  They 
alfo  are  very  fond  of  coffee,  which  liquor  is  not  drunk  in  Ethiopia. 

The  women  of  quality  wear  a  garment  of  filk,  or  of  very  fine  cotton,  with  large  fleeves, 
which  defcend  to  the  ground.  Their  hair  is  bound  in  treffes,  and  adorned  with  rings 
of  filver,  copper,  brafs,  ivory,  or  glafs  of  different  colours.  Thefe  rings  are  fixed  to 
their  haur  in  the  form  of  crowns ;  and  their  arms,  legs,  ears,  and  even  noftrils,  are 
decked  with  them.  Their  fingers  are  filled  with  rings,  the  ftones  of  which  are  not 
true ;  they  wear  nothing  on  their  feet  but  a  fole,  which  is  tied  on  with  firings.  The 
wives  and  maidens  among  the  common  people  are  covered  only  from  the  girdle  to 
the  knee. 

The  merchandizes  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  Sennar  are  fpices,  paper,  brafs, 
iron,  brafs-wire,  vermillion,  white  and  yellow  arfenic,  toys,  French  fpica,  Egyptian 
mahaleb,  which  is  a  berry  of  ftrong  fcent ;  chaplets  of  glafs  beads,  made  in  Veriice,  of 
all  colours,  and  a  black  colour,  called  by  that  people  kool,  and  ufed  by  them  to  darken 
the  eyes  and  eye-brows,  upon  which  account  it  is  highly  valued.  All  the  commodities 
above  mentioned  fell  likewife  in  Abyfiinia,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  largeft 
glafs  beads  are  efteemed  in  Sennar,  and  the  fmalleft  in  Ethiopia. 

The  merchants  of  Sennar  carry  on  a  great  traiEc  eaft ward.  At  the  feafon  of  the 
monfoons  they  take  (hipping  at  Saquem  ^,  ftanding  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  pearl-fifliing 

'*  A  French  crown  (confiding  of  three  Hvres)  Is  worth  about  two  (hillings  and  nine-pence^  £ngli(h. 
f  A  French  brafs  coin  worth  two  dtniers.        %  A  French  brafs  coin*  the  twelfth  part  of  a  penny. 
§  The  original  is,  un  fol  marquS,  that  is,  a  marked  or  damped  penny,  fignifyirig  a  uamp  made  by  the 
King  of  Fiance's  order,  on  every  fol  or  penny,  to  increafe  its  value  a  little, 
n  Sennar,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  poifon  and  fire. 

^  It  is  fubjed  to  the  Turks,  and  governed  by  a  Beglerbeg.  It  is  a  good  harbour>  and  very  much 
frequented,  and  ftands  about  four  (core  leaeues  to  the  north  of  Erquico  or  Arquica.  Some  take  this  city 
for  that  of  the  Troglodytes,  called  antiently  Ptolcmais  Fcrarum,  and  Epitheras.  , 
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carried  on  there,  and  the  town  of  Saquem,  belong  to  the  Grand  Signior.    From  thence 
they  crofs  to  Mocha  *,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  fubjeft  to  the  King  of  Yemen,  and 
afterwards  go  to  Surat,  whidier  they  carry  gold,  civet,  elephants'  teeth,  and  bring  from 
thence  fpices,  and  other  commodities  of  Lidia.    The  merchants  commonly  employ  two. 
•years  in  this  voyage. 

When  the  King  of  Sennar  dies,  the  great  council  meet ;  and  .then,  purfuant  to  a 
moft  horrid  cuftom,  murder  all  the  brothers  of  the  prince  who  is  to  afcend  the  throne» 
Prince  Gorech  was  concealed  till  the  death  of  the  King  his  brother ;  his  nurfe  having 
carried  him  away  unknown  to  this  bloody  council.  A  brother  of  the  reigning  monarch 
was  likewife  preferved.  This  prince  is  now  at  the  Ethiopian  court,  where  he  is  greatly 
diftinguiflied  on  account  of  his  merit  and  birth. 

After  fpending  three  months  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Sennar,  who  paid  us  the 
greateft  honours,  we  took  leave  of  him.  He  was  fo  gracious  as  to  order  us  a  fafe- 
guard,  called  by  the  natives  foccori,  who  were  to  defray  all  our  expences,  and  condufl; 
us  to  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  We  then  got  into  the  large  body  of  a  tree, 
fcooped  in  the  form  of  a  bark  or  boat,  and  croffing  the  Nile  the  12th  of  May  1699, 
we  went  and  encamped  at  Bafboch,  a  large  village,  half  a  league  from  the  city  of  Sen- 
nar. We  waited  there  three  days,  till  our  whole  caravan  was  aflembled,  and  fet  out 
in  the  evening  of  the  1 5th  of  May.  We  travelled  all  night  to  Bacr^s,  a  town,  the  lord 
of  which  was  a  venerable  old  man,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  yet  feeiHed 
to  be  fo  very  ftrong  and  vigorous,  that  we  did  not  think  him  to  be  above  forty  t»  He 
had  ferved  under  five  Kings  of  Sennar.  We  paid  him  a  vifit,  on  which  occafion  he 
received  us  very  gracioufly,  and  enquired  about  the  aflFairs  of  Europe.  We  made  him 
a  little  prefent,  in  return  for  which  he  fent  fome  provifions  to  our  tent.  We  pro- 
ceeded forward,  and  arrived  next  day  at  Abec,  a  mean  hamlet,  where  nothing  is  feen 
but  fpme  poor  fliepherds*  cots ;  and  on  the  morrow,  we  came  to  Baha,  after  travelling 
ten  hours  without  ftopping  anywhere.  Baha  is  afmall  village  on  an  arm  of  the  Nile^ 
which  was  then  dry.  The  19th  we  fet  forward,  and  lay  at  Dodar,  as  infignificant  a 
place  as  Baha ;  and  on  the  morrow,  after  travelling  four  hours,  came  to  Abra,  a  town 
where  we  loft  two  of  our  camels,  which  we  recovered  with  great  difficulty.  We  got 
to  Debarka,  a  village,  from  thence  to  another  called  Bulbul ;  and  after  travelling 
through  a  very  beautiful,  populous  country,  arrived  the  25th  of  May  at  Geafim  J, 
a  town  ftanding  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  foreft,  the  trees  of  which 
diflfer  greatly  from  thofe  we  had  feen  hitherto.  They  are  taller  than  our  loftieft  oaks^ 
and  fome  are  fo  thick,  that  nine  men  together  cannot  embrace  them.  Their  leaf  is 
like  that  of  a  melon,  and  their  fruit,  which  is  vaftly  bitter,  refembles  the  gourd,  and 
fome  of  them  are  round.  At  Geafim  I  alfo  few  fome  of  thofe  large  trees^  which  are 
naturally  hollow.  We  entered,  through  a  little  door,  into  a  kind  of  room,  open  at  top, 
and  fo  large  that  fifty  perfons  might  eafily  ftand  upright  m  it. 

I  faw  another  tree  called  Geling  §,  which  is  not  larger  than  our  oaks,  but  as  lofty 
as  the  above  mentioned  tree.   Its  fruit  is  ihaped  like  our  water  melon,  but  a  little 

*  Mocha  18  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  About  200  years  fince  it  was  only  an  inconfiderable  village, 
but  is  now  a  very  populous  tpwu,  where  a  great  trade  is  earned  on.  The  itreets  are  wide,  the  houfea 
either  of  brick  or  ftone,  and  the  (hops  make  a  handfonae  appearance.  The  Europeans  trade  chiefly  for 
ceffee  here. 

f  I  fancy  Dr.  Poncet's  eyes  nouft  have  deceived  him  on  this  occafion  ;  it  fcarce  being  pofiible,  I  believe, 
for  any  man  fo  much  more  than  an  hundred  years  of  age,  not  to  appear  above  forty. 

%  1  find  none  of  the  towns  mentioned  from  Sennar  in  our  maps.  I  believe  this  part  of  the  world  it 
Ycry  little  known  to  the  Europeans. 

p  The  original  is  Celipgue.    I  io  not  find  this  word  in  apy  of  my  diAioharics. 
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fmaller.  It  is  divided,  within,  into  little  cells  filled  with  yellow  berries  or  grains, 
and  fuch  a  fubftance  as  very  much  refembles  powdered  fugar :  this  fubftance  is  a  little 
fowerifh  but  pleafant,^of  a  good  flavour,  and  extremely  refrefliing ;  and  confequently 
very  delightful  in  this  exceifively  hot  country.  The  rind  is  hard  and  thick.  The 
flower  of  this  tree  has  five  leaves  as  white  as  the  lilly ;  and  the  berry  refembles  that 
of  the  pojppy]. 

There  is  likewife  in  this  country  another  kind  of  tree  called  deleb  It  is  double 
the  height  of  the  palm  tree,  and  in  much  the  fame  form.  Its  leaves  are  like  that  of 
a  fan,  but  larger ;  its  fruit  is  round,  and  in  clufters ;  and  from  the  ftalk  to  the  middle 
part  of  it,  a  little  larger  than  thofe  above  mentioned.  This  fruit  is  covered  with  five 
very  hard  (hells  which  form  a  kind  of  cup.  It  is  yellow  when  ripe,  and  its  rind  is  fo 
very  thick  and  hard,  that  when  thefe  trees  are  fliakeH  by  the  winds,  the  fruits  finking 
one  againfl  the  other,  make  a  dreadful  noife.  Should  any  one  of  them  break  away 
on  thefe  occafions,  and  &11  upon  a  man's  head,  it  would  cert^nly  kill  him.  The  (hell 
of  this  fruit  being  broke,  (which  is  not  done  without  difficulty)  we  perceive  a  great 
number  of  filaments  containing  a  fubftance  very  like  honey.  This  fubftance,  which 
fmells  like  balm,  is  fo  fweet  and  grateful,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  tafted 
any  thing  more  delicious.  In  the  middle  of  this  fubftance  is  a  large,  hard,  brown 
lentil,  and  this  is  the  feed  of  the  tree  in  queftion.  Befides  the  fruit  above  mentioned, 
this  tree  bears  alfo  another  lhaped  like  a  raddi(h,  and  covered  with  three  rinds  which 
muft  be  taken  oflf,  and  has  the  tafte  of  boiled  cheftnuts.  ♦ 

The  domi  is  as  the  male  of  the  daleb.  It  is  not  half  tjie  height  of  the  palm  tree ; 
but  its  leaves  are  almoft  as  long,  and  twice  the  breadth.  Of  thefe  they  make  ba(kets, 
mats,  and  even  fails  for  fuch  veflels  as  go  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  tree  produces  friut 
a  foot  long,  covered  with  five  or  fix  leaves,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  white,  fweet  as 
milk,  and  very  nouriihing. 

The  tree  called  coogles  f,  is  likewife  of  a  ftupendous  fize.  Thefe  are  nine  or  ten 
thick  trees  twifted  together  very  irregularly.  It  b^rs  a  little  leaf,  but  no  fruit,  and 
only  fmall  blue  flowers  that  have  no  fmell.  There  are  feveral  other  trees,  wholly 
unknown  to  Europeans,  in  thefe  wide  extended  forefts. 

We  ftaid  nineteen  days  in  Geafim  |.  This  town  is  half  way  between  the  city  of 
Sennar  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia ;  and  in  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
according  to  the  obfervation  made  by  Father  Brevedent§.  Travellers  who  arrive  at 
Geafim  are  obliged  to  fell  their  camels  on  account  of  the  mountains  they  muft  crofs, 
.  and  which  produce  herbs  that  poifon  thefe  beafts.  For  this  reafon  the  Ethiopians 
employ  only  mules  and  horfes  which  are  not  (hod.  The  camels  are  fold  at  Geafim, 
upon  this  condition,^  that  the  venders  (hall  make  ufe  of  them  as  far  as  Girana,  where 
they  are  fetched  by  the  purchafers.  At  Geafim  we  faw  a  caravan  of  Gibertis  or 
Mohammedans,  dependent  on  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  who  treats  them  like  flaves, 

*  I  have  not  met  with  this  tree  in  any  of  my  lexicons.  In  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations, 
Vol.  Hi.  p.  269.  London  173 '»  foHo,  'mention  is  made  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  ifland  of  Moeli.  called  the 
caffia-tree.  The  manner  f  fays  the  author)  how  the  dicks  are  made,  in  which  that  kind  of  purgative 
gum  is  put»  is  pretty  well  known  in  Europe.  Thev  arc  long  and  dry  when  ripe ;  and  whenever  the 
wind  blows,  the  fticks  with  which  thofe  trees  are  loadecl  wave  up  and  down,  and  thus  ftriking  againft  one . 
another^  form  a  verj  (Irange  noife  to  fuch  perfons  as  do  not  know  what  it  is  owing  to }  efpecially  if 
they  happen  to  be  m  a  fore(l>  when  they  fometimes  hear  this  claQiing  fbnnd  at  a  great  diftance  from 
them."  • 

f  Cougl^s  in  French.  %  Geafim  in  the  original. 

§  This  town  (Geafim)  muft  be  very  far  in  Abyffiniai  according  to  our  maps,  and  a  qcnfiderablc  way 
higher  than  the  fources  of  the  Nile.    Either  our  geographers  or  our  traveller  mud  be  miilaken. 
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agreeably  to  their  name.  The  reafon  of  our  long  ftay  at  Geafim  xras  on  account  of 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  mother  to  the  King  of  Sennan  The  officer  who  conducted 
us  returned  to  Sennar  for  frefh  orders  from  his  fovereign,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  him.  This  proved  a  fad  difappointment  to  us,  the  rains  faHing  in  this 
place.  At  firft  they  did  not  fiall  till  after  fun-fet  Thefe  fhowers  are  always  pre- 
ceeded  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  iky  in  the  day-time  is  vaftly  ferene,  out  the 
heat  is  intolerable.  . 

We  left  Geafim  the  iith  of  June;  and  after  travelling  fire  hours,  came  to  a 
village  called  Deleb,  on  account  of  the  vaft  viftos  of  the  trees  fo  named,  which 
extend  out  of  fight.  We  travelled  a  long  way  in  thefe  delightful  allies,  they  being 
planted  chequer-wife.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Sho  *,  a  Ullage  fituated  on  the 
Nile ;  and  the  day  following  at  AWkna,  where  wefaw  a  kind  of  box  which  is  neither 
fo  leafy  nor  fo  ftrong  as  purs.  All  this  way  we  came  through  yaft  groves  of  tamarind^ 
^  trees,  which  have  a  perpetual  verdure,  and  the  leaf  is  larger  than  that  of  the  cyprefs- 
tree.  The  tree  in  queftion  produces  fmall  blue  odoriferous  flowers,  and  a  fruit  very 
like  the  plumb :  it  is  called  erdeb  in  this  country.  Thefe  forefts  of  tamarind-trees 
are  fo  very  tufted  that  the  fun  cannot  pierce  through  them.  We  fpent  the  following 
night  in  the  valley  of  Sonnone,  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  meadow ;  and  in  two  days 
reached  Serka  f,  a  neat  city,  confiding  of  five  or  fix  hundred  houfes,  which  are  very 
pretty,  though  built  only  of  Indian  canes  or  reeds.  Serka  flands  in  a  fine  valley,  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains.  At  our  going  out  of  this  city  we  come  to  a  (mall  river, 
which  feparates  Ethiopia  from  the  kingdom  of  Sennar. 

From  Serka,  which  we  left  on  the  20th  of  June,  to  GondarJ,  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia,  we  met  with  a  great  number  of  fine  fprings ;  and  an  almoft  continual  range 
of  mountains  in  diflferent  forms,  but  all  very  agreeable,  and  covered  with  trees 
unknown  in  Europe,  which  feemed  to  us  loftier  and  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of 
Sennar.  Thefe  mountains,  fome  of  which  are  pyramidal,  and  others  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  are  fo  well  cultivated,  that  not  the  lead  fpot  is  fufiered  to  lie  ufelefs ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  are  fo  populous,  that  a  traveller  would  imagine  them  to  be  one  con« 
tinned  city.  The  next  day  we  lay  at  TambiiTo,  a  large  village  belonging  to  the 
patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  on  the  morrow  we  reached  Ahead,  fituated  on  a  high  moun- 
tain, covered  with  Tycamore-trees.  The  country,  quite  from  Geafim  to  this  place^ 
is  covered  with  cotton.  The  23d  of  June  we  flopt  in  a  valley  full  of  ebony-trees 
and  Indian  canes,  where  a  lion  carried  pfi^  one  of  our  camels.  Lions  are  common 
in  this  country,  and  their  roaring  is  heara  all  night ;  travellers  fecure  themfelves  from 
them  by  lighnng  up  and  keeping  in  great  fires.  On  thefe  mountains  are  found  fqui- 
names  §,  and  a  great  many  other  aromatic  plants  and  herbs. 

The  24th  we  crofled  the  river  of  Gandova  ||,  which  is  very  deep  and  very  rapid, 
whence  the  crofling  of  it  is  rendered  vaftly  dangerous.  It  is  not  quite  fo  wide  as  the 
Seine  at  P^.   It  ruihes  from  the  mountains  with  fo  much  impetuofity  that,  in  over- 

*  Chau  in  tbe  original. 

f  Serk^>  In  French.    All  thefe  parts  feem  terra  tncogtuta  to  the  Europeans. 

X  Other  wntersy  and  particularly  Ludolf>  (I  think)  call  the  capital  of  Abyflima,  Ambara,  being  alfo 
the  name  of  a  province.  Either  they  or  our  traveller  muft  be  miilakent  unlefs  fome  change 
ihould  have  happened  in  Etbiopia  fince  the  time  of  Ludolf,  &c.  I  fuppofe.  however,  that  this  city 
Gondar  is  that  called  Gontar,  pbced  in  about  13  degrees  of  north  latitude  by  MoU.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Abyffinian  monarch  generally  keeps  his  court  in  a  camp»  and  the  people  live  more  under  tents  than 
in  houfes*  I  do  not  know  any  place  in  Ethiopia,  which  we  could  properly  call  a  capital 

i  1  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  difcovery  with  regard  to  this  plant. 

I  I  do  not  find  this  river  in  our  naps. 
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flowing,  it  drags  along  all  things  in  its  way.  On  thefe  occafions,  it  fometimes  fwells 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  ten  days  before  travellers  can  get  ov^r.  As  the  river 
happened  to  very  low  at  that  time,  we  crofled  it  with  eafe.  This  river  fells  into 
another  called  Tekefel  *,  or  the  dreacUul ;  and  thefe  two  rivers  uniting  together  empty 
themfelves  in  the  Nile.  We  crofled  two  other  large  rivers  on  the  morrow.  Their 
banks  were  lined  with  box-trees»  of  a  furprizing  thicknefs,  and  as  tjjU  as  our  beech- 
trees.  That  day  one  of  our  beafts  of  burthen  ftraying  from  the  caravan,  was  bit  in  the 
thigh  by  a  bear.  The  wound  was  large  and  dangerous ;  but  the  people  of  the  country 
applymg  only  a  cauftic  and  fire  to  it,  die  beaft  was  perfedly  cured. 

The  26th  we  entered  a  wide  plain  covered  with  pomegranate-trees,  and  fpent  the 
night  there  in  fight  of  Girana,  whither  we  arrived  next  day.  Girana  is  a  village  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  whence  we  have  a  profped  of  the  fineft  country  in  the  world  \. 
Here  we  travel  in  another  manner,  we  quitting  our  camels  in  order  to  ride  on  horfe« 
back,  as  was  before  obfei-ved.  The  lord  of  Girana  came  and  paid  us  a  vifit,  and 
ordered  refreCbments  to  be  brought  us.  Here  we  found  a  guard  of  thirty  men  fent 
by  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  for  our  fecurity,  and  in  honour  to  the  patriarch's  brother 
who  was  in  our  caravan  ;  and  we  were  freed  from  all  care  of  the  baggage,  purfuant 
to  the  cuftom  of  that  empire.    The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as  follows. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  invites  any  perfon  to  his  court,  his  baggage  is  in* 
trufted  with  the  lord  of  the  firft  village  whicn  happens  to  lie  in  the  way.  Tnis  lord 
puts  it  into  the  hands  of  his  vaflals,  who  are  obliged  to  carry  it  to  the  neighbouring 
village.  Thefe  give  it  to  the  mhabitants  of  the  fecond  village,  who  carry  it  to  the  next 
they  meet  with,  and  fo  on  till  it  gets  to  the  capital ;  all  which  is  performed  with  fur* 
prifing  exa£hief8  and  fidelity. 

The  rains,  the  fetigue  of  the  journey,  and  efpedally  Father  Brevedent's  indifpofidon^ 
obliged  us  to.ftay  fome  days  in  Girana.  We  left  it  the  firft  of  July ;  and  after  travel* 
ling  three  hours  over  mountains  and  through  almoft  unpaflable  ways,  we  arrived  at 
Barangea,  and  the  next  day  at  Shelga  |,  a  lai;ge  and  beautiful  city  furrounded  with 
aloes.  Tills  is  a  place  of  great  trade ;  a  market  is  kept  there  every  day,  whither  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  come  to  fell  civet,  gold,  and  all  forts  of  cattle 
and  provifions.  The  King  of  Sennar  keeps  in  this  dty,  with  the  confent  of  the  £m« 
peror  of  Ethiopia,  a  cuftom-houfe  officer,  who  receives  the  duty  paid  on  all  the  cotton 
brought  out  of  his  kingdom  into  Ethiopia;  and  thefe  duties  are  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  princes.  Two  leagues  from  Shelga,  northward,  is  feen  a  torrent  which 
falls  from  a  very  high  and  very  fteep  mountain,  and  forms  fuch  a  natural  cafcade  as 
art  could  fcarcely  imitate.  As  the  water  of  this  cafcade  is  divided  into  various  canals 
or  ftreams,  it  pafies  through  the  whole  country,  and  renders  it  vaftly  fruitful. 

The  third  of  July  we  arrived  at  Barko,  a  fmall  but  very  pretty  city,  ftanding  in  the 
midft  of  a  moft  agreeable  plain,  and  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  capital  of  Ethiopia* 
We  were  forced  to  ftop  in  this  place,  I  myfelf  railing  grievouily  fid: ;  and  my  dear 
companion  Father  Brevedent  being  in  a  few  days  brought  near  his  end,  occafioned  by 

*  I  fuppofe  this  is  the  mcr  called  Tacaze  in  Moll,  which  takes  a  long  courfe,  and  empties  itfelf  in  the 
Nile. 

f.The  mofl  efleemed  travellers  who  have  been  io  Abyflinia  declare  it  to  be  either  furrounded  by  moun« 
tains,  or  by  deferts  that  are  next  to  unpaifable  ;  but  that  the  country  within  thefe  is  raftly  beautiful  and 
level,  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  and  diverfified  with  woods  and  plains>  flocked  with  pahn-trees,  dates, 
£nd  cedars. 

$  Chelga  in  French.   I  do  not  find  either  this  or  Barangoa  in  our  maps. 
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his  taking  a  violent  purge  of  ridnus  Americanus  ^,  called  cataputia,  which  had  been 
prefcribed  for  him,  very  improperly,  at  Tripoli  in  Syria.  This  medicine,  which  is 
ever  dangerous  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  learned  manf,  had  thrown  him  into  a  very 
troublefome  purging,  which  he  had  always  concealed  from  me  out  of  modefty.  I  no 
fooner  heard  of  his  illnefs  but  I  got  myfeif  carried  to  his  chamber,  notwithftanding  my 
being  vaftly  out  of  order.  My  tears  rather  than  my  expreffions  informed  him  that  I 
thought  it  was  impoffible  for  me  to  do  him  any  fervice,  and  that  his  difeafe  was  mortal. 
The^  tears  were  fincere ;  and  could  I  have  faved  him,  though  I  had  loft  niy  own  life, 
I  ftiould  have  facrificed  it  with  pleafure.  But  he  was  ripe  for  heaven,  and  the  Almighty 
thought  proper  to  recompence  his  apoftolical  labours.  I  had  known  him  at  Grand 
Cairo,  where  his  reputation  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  believed  God  had  indulged  him 
with  more  than  ordinary  graces,  and  even  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  miracles  and 
prophecy  |. 

This  IS  the  idea  I  had  formed  to  myfeif  of  him  from  common  fame,  the  truth  of  which 
I  myfeif  afterwards  loiew  perfedly,  by  various  predidtions  with  regard  to  his  own 
death,  and  by  feveral  other  things  which  happened  to  me  ezadly  as  he  had  foretold 
them.  During  his  whole  journey  the  Almighty  was  the  only  topic  of  his  difcourfe ; 
and  his  words  were  forcible,  and  in  fuch  a  ftrain  of  piety,  that  they  made  the  deepeft 
impreffion  on  my  mind.  In  his  latter  moments  his  heart  feemed  almoft  infenfible  to 
any  emotions  except  thofe  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  his  Creator ;  and  thefe  emo- 
tions were  fb  rapturous  that  I  (hall  never  forget  them.  In  fych  fentiments  this  holy, 
man  breathed  his  laft  in  a  foreign  land,  within  tight  of  the  capital  of  Ethiopia ;  in  like 
manner  as  St.  Francis  Xavier,  whofe  name-fake  he  was,  formerly  died  before  China, 
juft  as  he  was  entering  it,  in  the  defign  of  winning  over  that  empire  to  Chrift. 

To  do  juftice  to  Father  Breveden?s  character,  I  muft  declare  that  I  never  knew 
man  who  difcovered  greater  intrepidity  in  danger,  more  firmnefs  and  refolution  m 
fupporting  the  caufe  of  religion,  or  more  modefty  and  piety  in  his  general  behaviour 
and  conduft.  He  died  the  ninth  of  July  1699,  three  in  the  afternoon.  Seyeral 
Ethiopian  friars  who  happened  to  fee  him  expire  were  fo  touched,  fo  edified  by  it,  that 
I  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  preferve,  as  long  as  they  live,  a  great  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  this  holy  miffionary.  Thefe  friars  came  on  the  morrow  in  a  body,  drefled 
in  their  facerdotal  veftments,  with  each  an  iron  crofs  in  bis  hand.  After  offering  up 
the  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  making  the  ufual  perfumings  with  incenfe,  they  them« 
'felves  carried  the  body  into  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Blefled  Virgin,  and  buried 
it  there. 

My  illnefs,  and  the  grief  with  which  I  was  feized,  detained  me  in  Barko  till  the 
twenty-firft  of  July,  when  I  fet  out  for  Gondar  §,  at  which  city  I  arrived  in  the  even- 
mg.  I  alighted  at  the  palace,  where  an  apartment  was  prepared  for  me  near  that  of 
one  of  the  Emperor's  children.  The  very  next  day  I  had  the  honour  to  fee  this  mo- 
narch, who,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcovered  the  greateft  goodnefs  forme,  expreflfed 
his  forrow  for  the  death  of  my  companion,  whofe  merit  and  capacity  had  been  hinted 
to  him.    He  bid  me  take  all  the  reft  neceffiuy  for  the  recovery  of  my  health,  before  I 

*  In  French,  pi'gnons  d'Inde.    I  am  not  fure  whether  this  ia  the  rictnus  Americanus,  which  is  the 
fniit  of  a  ttee  very  common  in  the  ifland  Antilles  in  America.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  a  fig-tree,  and 
is  ihaped  like  it.    This  fruit  purges  violently  downwards,  and  fometimes  upwards. 
.  t  Philof.  Cofroopol. 

X  Dr.  Poncet  feems  here,  and  on  one  occafion  or  two  more,  to  be  of  a  fuperftitious  turn  of  mind, 
though  in  other  refpeds  an  agreeable  writer. 

§  This  capital  city  is  called  Gondar  a  Catma,  that  is.  City  of  the  Seal 
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attempted  to  appear  in  public.  He  ufed  to  come  through  a  little  gallery  which  led  to 
my  apartment,  and  vifit  me  almoft  every  day ;  and  when  I  had  a  little  more  ftrength, 
which  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  my  journey  had  greatly  ipipaired,  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  admitted  to  a  public  audience,  on  the  10th  of  Augufl:,  about  ten  in  the  morning. 
Some  perfons  came  then  to  my  room,  and  after  making  me  crofs  upwards  of  twenty 
apartments  I  found  myfelf  in  a  hall,  where  the  Emperor  was  feated  on  his  throne  } 
it  was  a  kind  of  fofa,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  red  damafk,  enriched  with  gold  flowers : 
around  were  placed  large  cufliions  worked  with  gold.  This  throne,  the  feet  of  which 
are  of  folid  gold,  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  in  an  alcove  covered  with  a 
dome  aU  fhining  with  gold  and  blue.  The  Emperor  was  in  a  iilken  veft  embroidered 
with  gold,  with  very  long  fleeves;  and  the  fafli  which  went  round  him  was  em- 
broidered in  the  fame  tafte.  He  was  bare-headed,  and  his  hair  was  difpofed  very 
agreeably  in  trefies :  a  large  emerald  f  glittered  above  his  forehead,  and  diflfufed  aa 
air  of  majefty.  He  was  alone  in  his  alcove,  feated  on  his  couch,  and  crofs-legged 
after  the  manner  of  the  eaftems.  The  chief  noblemen  ftood  in  a  line  on  each  fide  of 
him,  their  hands  crofled ;  and  they  obferved  a  refpeftful  filence. 

Being  come  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  I  .  made  three  very  low  bows  to  the  Emperor, 
and  kiflcd  his  hand.  This  is  an  honour  he  indulges  only  to  fuch  perfons  as  he  is 
pleafed  to  diftinguifli ;  for  as  to  others  he  does  not  give  them  his  hands  to  kifs  till  after 
they  haveproftrated  themfelves  three  times,  and  kiffed  his  feet.  I  then  prefented  him 
with  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Maillet,.the  French  conful,  which  being  interpreted 
that  inftant,  feemed  to  give  him  fatisfaftion.  He  afked  me  feveral  queftions  concerning, 
the  perfon  of  His  Majefty,  whom  he  fpoke  of  as  the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  prince 
in  Europe  J  ;  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  grandeur  and  forces  of 
France.  After  having  anfwered  thefe  feveral  queftions,  I  gave  him  my  prefents,  con- 
fifting  in  pidlures,  looking-glaffes,  vafes  of  chryftal,  and  other  works  in  glafs  aH  cu- 
rloufly  wrought.  The  Emperpr  received  them  very  gracioufly ;  and  as  I  was  ftill 
weak  he  commanded  me  to  fit  down,  when  a  magnificent  collation  was  ferved  up. 

The  next  day  the  monarch  himfelf,  and  one  of  his  children,  began  to  enter  upon  a 
courfe  of  phyfic ;  and  both  followed  my  prefcriptions  very  exaSly,  and  thefe  were  fo 
happy  in  their  eflfefts,  that  they  were  perfeftly  cured  in  a  fhort  time.  This  fuccefs 
won  me  new  favour,  fo  that  the  Emperor  treated  me  with  greater  familiarity  than 
before.  He  feemed  to  be  of  a  very  devout  frame  of  mind :  though  he  was  ftill  under 
a  courfe  of  phyfici  he  yet  refolved  to  receive  the  facrament,  and  to  appear  in  public 
on  the  day  of  the  Aflumption  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  the  Ethiopians  pay  a  particular- 
regard.  The  monarch  invited  me  to  that  ceremony,  and  accordmgly  I  went  to  it  about 
eight  o'clock.  I  faw  about  twelve  thoufand  men  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  great 
court  of  the  palace  §.   The  Emperor's  head  was  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  muflin 

*  This  muft  be  a  large  pfle  of  building,  contrary  to  wbat  we  are  told  by  Tome  writers,  who  afErm  iha^ 
there  are  none  of  any  confiderable  extent  in  Abyffinia.  Thefe  travellers  relate,  that  the  monarch  in  queftion* 
generally  keeps>  as  was  before  obferved,  his  court  in  a  camp»  which  is  difpofed  in  the  form  of  ftreets.  Aa 
he  18  ever  attended  by  his  nobles,  ofiBcers,  tradefonen,  &c.,  this  camp  never  fails  of  being  well  fupplied 
with  provifions,  &c.  But  moft  writers  affirm  that  the  buildings  in  Abyffinia  are  very  mean,  being  fo- 
many  nuts  made  only  of  clay  and  little  pieces  of  wood  ;  that  the  Abyffiaians,  when  the  Europeans  firfL 
came  among  them  about  two  centuries  ago,  had  neither  palaces,  churches,  nor  walled  towns  :  however^  that 
the  miffionaries  afterwards  taught  them  to  build  thefe,  but  that  very  few  of  them  are  (landing  at  this  time.- 

f  It  is  related  that  the  largeft  emeralds  in  the  world  come  from  this  country. 

4^  The  French  feldom  or  never  fail  to  exalt  their  own  monarch,  on  all  occafions,  and  in  all  places* 

§  We  arc  told  that  the  Abyffinian  monarch  is  crowned  in  one  of  the  chief  churches  with  a  fort  of 
coronet,  enriched  with  glittering  ilones,  aad  which  their  metropolitan  places  on  his  head,  before  his 
nobles  and  clergy ;  and  that  anthems  ate  fung^  and  guns  fired  on  thofc  occafions. 
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ifareaked  vnih  gold  threads,  which  formed  a  kind  of  crown  after  the  manner  of  the 
amtients,  having  the  middle  part  of  his  head  bare,  and  he  wore  a  veft  of  blue  velvet, 
adorned  with  gold  flowers,  which  reached  to  the  ground :  his  fhoes  were  after  the 
Indian  fafliion,  wrought  with  pearls  in  flowers.  Two  princes  of  the  blood  in  fplendid 
drefles  waited  for  him  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  holding  a  magnificent  canopy,  under 
which  the  Emperor  walked,  preceded  by  his  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  fifes,  harps, 
hautboys,  and  other  inftruments,  which  formed  an  agreeable  fymphony.  He  was 
followed  by  the  feven  chief  minifters  of  the  empire,  who  held  each  other  by  the  arm, 
their  heads  being  covered  much  after  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  with 
every  one  a  lance  in  his  hand.  The  minifter  who  walked  in  the  middle  was  bare- 
headed, and  carried  the  imperial  crown,  which  leaned  againft  his  ftomach,  and  feemed 
to  give  him  pain.  This  crown,  which  is  clofe,  and  adorned  at  the  top  with  a  crofs 
of  jewels,  is  vaftly  magnificent.  I  marched  in  the  fame  rank  with  the  minifters,  in  a 
Turkifli  drefs,  and  led  by  an  officer  whofe  arm  was  under  mine :  the  crown  officers, 
all  holduig  by  one  another  in  the  fame  manner,  followed,  finging  alternately  in  praife 
of  the  Emperor,  llie  mufl^eteers  dreifed  in  clofe-bodied  vefts  of  different  colours 
came  afterwards,  and  were  followed  by  archers  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  The 
march  was  trlofed  by  the  Emperor's  led  horfes,  in  fplendid  trappings,  and  covered 
with  very  rich  gold  fluffs  which  reached  to  the  ground,  and  over  thefe  were  very 
beautiful  tiger-fkins. 

The  patriarch,  cloathed  in  his  pontifical  veftments  wrought  with  gold  crofles,  ftood 
at  the  chapel  door,  accompanied  by  near  aii  hundred  friars  drefled  in  white :  jthey 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  each  holding  an  iron  crofs,  fome  being  within  and  others 
without  the  chapel.  The  patriarch  at  his  entrance  into  the  chapel  called  Ten/a  ChriJloSf 
or  the  Church  of  the  Refurredion,  took  the  Emperor  by  the  right  hand,  ai)d  led  him 
near  to  the  altar  through  two  lines  of  friars,  each  of  whom  held  a  lighted  torch.  The 
canopy  was  carried  over  the  Emperor  till  fuch  time  as  he  came  to  his  deflc,  which 
was  covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  very  like  the  defies  of  the  Italian  prelates.  The 
Emperor  ftood  almoft  the  whole  time  till  the  receiving  of  the  facrament,  which  the 
patriarch  adminiftered  to  him  under  both  kinds.  The  ceremonies  of  the  mafs  *  are 
beautiful  and  majeftic ;  but  I  have  not  fo  diftin£l  an  idea  of  them  as  to  be  able,  to 
defcribe  them  in  this  place. 

The  ceremony  being  ended,  two  cannon  were  fired,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the 
entrance,  and  then  the  Emperor  left  the  chapel,  and  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  fame 
order  he  came  to  it.  The  minifter  who  carried  the  crown  gave  it  to  the  chief  treafurer, 
who  carried  it  to  the  treafury,  attended  by  a  company  of  f ufiliers.  The  Emperor  bdng 
entered  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  feated  himfelf  on  a  verv  high  throne ;  having  the  two 
princes,  his  fons,  on  each  fide,  and  after  them  the  minifters.  With  regard  to  myfelf^ 
I  was  placed  oppofite  to  the  monarch.  All  ftood  filent,  and  with  their  arms  acrofs. 
The  Emperor,  having  taken  fome  mead,  and  orange  peel,  which  was  prefented  to 
him  in  a  golden  cup ;  fuch  as  had  any  favour  to  fue  for  came  in ;  when  advancmg  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  one  of  the  minifters  took  their  petitions,  and  read  them  aloud* 
The  Emperor  himfelf  alfo  read  them  fometimes,  and  immediately  aniwered  them. 

*  By  this  expreffion  one  would  imagine  that  Dr.  Ponce t  would  have  it  fuppofed  that  the  Ethiopians 
folemn«e  mafs  as  the  Roman  Csthoh'cs :  but  according  to  the  bed  authors,  the  religion  of  the  Ethiopiana 
feems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Chriftiantty  and  Judaifiri,  the  former  of  the  two  coming  nearer  to  the  Greek 
church  than  that  of  the  Latins ;  for  it  is  faid  that  they  keep  both  the  Jewifii  and  Chriftian  fabbath ; 
that  they  ufe  circumcifion  and  baptifm.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  they  adminifter  the  facrament  in  both 
kinds  I  and  believe  in  the  real  prefence,  but  not  in  tranfubftantiation. 
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The  monarch  dUned  that  day  in  public,  and  in  the  mod  augufl:  manner  praftifed  on 
certain  occafions.  He  fat  on  a  fort  of  bed,  and  had  a  large  table  before  him.  There 
were  feveral  other  lower  ones  for  the  lords  of  his  court.  The  viands  eat  on  thefe 
occafions  are  beef,  mutton,  and  fowls.  They  are  generally  toffed  up  ragoo  fafliion  ; 
but  are  feafoned  fo  ftrongly  with  pepper,  and  other  fpices  unknown  to  us,  that  an 
European  cannot  relifli  them.  They  are  ferved  in  China  diihes,  and  fingly.  I  faw 
no  wild  fowl,  and  was  aflured  that  the  Ethiopians  never  eat  any.  I  was  furprifed  to 
obferve  raw  beef  fet  upon  the  Emperor's  table.  It  is  feafoned  after  a.  very  particular 
manner.  A  piece  of  beef  being  cut  into  pieces,  thefe  are  fprinkled  with  the  gall  of 
the  ox,  which  is  an  excellent  dilfolvent,  and  they  then  are  powdered  with  pepper  and 
ipices.  This  ragoo,  which,  according  to  thenr,  is  the  molt  exquifite  dilh  that  can  be 
tafted,  was  loathfome  to  my  palate.  The  Emperor  did  not  touch  it,  upon  my  afTuring 
him  that  nothing  would  be  more  injurious  to  his  health.  There  alfo  is  another  way 
of  feafoning  raw  meats.  Thefe  people  take,,  from  the  paunches  of  oxen,  herbs  whicn 
the  bead  had  not  yet  digefted.  Thefe  they  mix  with  the  meat ;  and  adding  muftard, 
make  a  ragoo  of  the  whole,  which  they  call  menta.  This  ragoo  is  ftill  morq  unpa- 
latable than  the  former. 

As  the  table  at  which  I  was  feated  ftood  near  that  of  the  Emperor,  he  fpoke  to 
me  often.  His  difcourfe  generally  turned  on  the  perfon  of  our  King,  and  the  wondets 
of  his  reign.  He  told  me  he  was  charmed  with  the  charafler  which  one  of  his  am- 
balTadors,  at  his  return  from  India,  gave  of  him;  and  that  he  confidered  our  prince 
as  the  hero  of  Europe.  All  the  diihes  ^re  tafted  here  as  in  France;  an  officer  tafting 
of  them  feverally  as  they  are  ferved  up  to  the  Emperor.  That  monarch  firft  drank  a 
little  brandy,  prefented  to  him  in  a  chryftal  veflel ;  and  mead  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment. If  he  happens  to  commit  any  excefs,  it  is  hinted  to  him,  on  which  occafion 
he  rifes  from  table  that  inftant*. 

The  reader  will  probably  wonder  to  hear,  that  in  a  country  where  there  are  fuch 
excellent  grapes,  me^d  only  (hould  be  drunk.  This  furprifed  me  at  firft  ;  but  I  was 
told,  that  t  wine  made  with  grapes  would  not  keep,  on  account  of  the  violent  heat ; 
and  as  it  corrupts  fo  foon,  the  Emperor  does  not  love  it  any  more  than  the  common 
people ;  whereas  mead,  which  is  univerfally  liked,  is  made  in  manner  following  {. 
They  take  barley,  make  it  fprout,  and  roaft  it  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  we  do 
coffee,  and  then  pound  it.  The  fame  is  done  to  a  root  called  taddo,  which  grows  in 
the  country.  They  then  take  a  veflel  vamiflied  over,  when  pouring  in  fome  water, 
and  a  fourth  part  honey,  they  mix  them ;  and  to  ten  pounds  of  this  water,  put  two 
ounces  of  barley,  and  two  ounces  of  taddo.  The  whole  is  mixed  together,  and  being 
left  to  ferment  three  hours  in  a  warm  place,  they  ftir  it  from  time  to  time ;  and  three 
days  after  this  they  have  excellent  mead,  pure,  clarified^  and  of  the  colour  of  Spanifh 
white  wine.  This  is  a  delightful  liquor,  but  requires  a  more  vigorous  ftomach  than 
mine.  It  is  ftrong;  and  the  Abyflinians  draw  a  brandy  from  it,  which  is  as  good  as 
ours. 

After  the  entertainment,  the  Emprefs  came  and  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Emperor.  She 
was  covered  with  jewels,  and  her  whole  drefc  was  magnificent.  This  princefs  is  of  a 
white  complexion,  and  her  sdr  and  gait  declare  her  dignity.    The  moment  ihe  ap- 

*  What  European  monarch  wonld  permit  this  ? 

f  It  18  neverthelefs  fald  by  foroe  travellers,  that  do  prefent  is  more  agreeable  from  an  European  to  the 
Abyffintan  monarch  than  fome  bottles  of  our  wine.  ^  ^  • 

%  One  great  r^afon  very  poffibly  why  mead  or  metheglin  It  drunk  fo  much  In  this  country  Is,  becaufe 
it  abounds  very  much  in  honey.   It  is  likewife  fald  that  they  have  liquors  made  of  wheat  and  rice. 
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peared,  the  whole  court  withdrew  out  of  refpeft;  but  the  Emperor  bid  me  and  the 
friar,  who  ferved  as  interpreter,  ftay.  The  Emprefs  confulted  me  about  certain  in- 
conveniences  fhe  complained  of ;  and  afterwards  aflced  whether  the  French  ladies  are 
well  ihaped ;  (he  likewife  enquired  about  their  drefs,  and  what  were  their  moft  ufual 
employments 

The  palace  is  large  and  fpacious,  and  delightfully  (ituated.  It  (lands  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  on  an  eminence  which  furveys  the  whole  country.  It  is  about  a  league 
round  !•  The  walls  are  of  free-done,  flanked  with  towers,  on  which  are  raifed  great 
fione-crofles.  There  are  four  imperial  chapels  within  the  palace ;  and  thefe  are  called 
Bait  Chriftian,  as  are  other  churches  of  the  empire,  that  is,  Houfes  of  the  Chriftians. 
An  hundred  friars  officiate  in  them;  and  thefe  friars  have  likewife  the  dire£tion  of  a 
college,  where  the  officers  of  the  palace  are  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

The  Princefs  Helcia,  filler  to  the  Emperor,  has  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  city  of 
Gondar.  As  the  princefies  in  Ethiopia  are  not  allowed  to  marry  foreigners,  one  of 
the  chief  lords  of  the  Empire  is  her  hufband.  She  goes  thrice  a  week  to  the  palace  to 
vifit  the  Emperor,  her  brother,  who  has  the  greateft  edeem  and  friend(hip  for  her. 
Whenever  that  lady  appears  in  public,  fhe  is  mounted  on  a  mule  richly  caparifoned ; 
with  two  of  her  women  (one  on  each  fide)  carrying  a  canopy.  She  is  fufTounded  by 
four  or  five  hundred  women  finging  verfes  in  her  praife ;  and  founding  tabors  in  a 
very  fprightly  tone.  Some  of  the  houfes  in  Gondar  are  built  after  the  European 
manner  j  but  moft  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  a  cone  J. 

Although  the  city  of  Gondar  is  three  or  four  leagues  in  circumference,  it  yet  has 
not  the  beautiful  air  of  our  cities,  nor  can  ever  have  it,  becaufe  the  houfes  are  but  of 
one  ftory,  and  there  are  no  (hops;  notwithftanding  which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on 
here§.  Ail  the  merchants  or  tradefmen  meet  in  a  vaftly  large  open  place,  to  tranfad 
their  bufinefs,  and  there  the  feveral  commodities  are  expofed  to  fale.  The  market 
lafls  from  morning  till  night,  and  commodities  of  every  kind  are  fold  in  it.  Every 
trader  has  a  place  fit  for  his  purpofe,  where  the  goods  he  fells  are  fpread  on  a  mat. 
The  monies  current  in  this  counti^  are  ||  gold  and  fait.  Gold  is  not  coined  with  the 
prince's  image,  as  in  Europe,  but  continues  in  ingots,  which  the  traders  cut,  as  they 
have  occafion,  from  an  ounce  to  half  a  dram,  worth  thirty  pence  of  our  money ;  and 
to  prevent  its  being  debafed,  there  are  goldfmiths  every  where,  who  make  an  ellay  of 
it.  Rock-falt  (exceedingly  white  and  hard)  is  ufed  as  the  fmall  money.  It  is  taken 
cut  of  the  mountain  Lafta,  whence  it  is  carried  into  the  Emperor's  warehoufes,  and 
there  cut  into  large  flat  pieces  V  called  amooli,  and  into  half  pieces  called  coorman. 
Every  amooli  is  a  foot  long,  and  three  mches  thick.    Ten  of  thefe  amooli  are  worth 

*  If  our  traveller  gave  the  Emprefs  a  firenuiue  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  French  ladies  pafs 
their  time,  it  muft  have  appeared  extremely  odd  to  her. 

t  According  to  moft  relations  of  Abymnia,  one  would  not  have  imagined  that  there  had  been  any 
building  of  the  vaft  dimenfions  of  this  palace  ;  nor  that  there  were  any  cities  in  this  country  as  large  as 
4>ur  traveller  afterwards  declares  Gondar  to  be.  Ic  is  ofually  faid  that  the  houfes  of  the  common  people 
are  only  little  huts  of  green  boughs  and  clay.  When  relations  of  the  fame  thing  or  place  are  dire6ily 
oppofite,  a  thinking  man  is  naturally  apt  to  be  a  fceptic  on  thofe  occafions. 

i  The  French  is»  a  un  entonnoir  renverfe^  i.     to  a  funnel  (landing  on  the  broad  end. 

i  The  chief  trade  of  the  Abyflinians  is,  they  barter  gold,  emeralds,  and  fine  horfes,  for  filks,  ftuffs, 
calicoes,  linen,  and  carpets.  Very  few  Abyflinians  travel  into  other  countries,  fo  that  their  trade  is 
managed  bv  Arabians,  Jews,  or  Armenians.  The  Turks  will  not  let  them  traffic  with  any  other  nation 
but  thcmfeives  ;  and  on  this  account  maintain  a  ftridt  guard  upon  the  Red  Sea,  to  keep  out  every  other 
people. 

n  It  is  faid  there  arc  vaft  Quantities  of  gold  in  this  empire,  though  there  are  no  gold  mines  wrought. 
i|  The  original  fays,  On  U  forme  en  tabkuet^  which  fignifies  literally,  in  the  fliape  of  lozenges, 
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three  French  cro^nis.  They  are  broke  according  as  the  payment  is  greater  or  lefs; 
^nd  this  fait  is  employed  not  only  as  money^  but  likewife  for  domeftic  ufes. 

There  are  about  an  hundred  churches  in  the  city  of  Gondar.  The  patriarch,  who 
is  the  head  in  religious  matters  and  refides  in  a  noble  palace  near  the  patriarchal 
church,  is  fubordinate  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  confecrates  him.  He 
nominates  the  feveral  fuperiors  of  the  monafterieS)  and  has  an  abfolute  power  over  all 
the  monkst,  who  are  very  numerous ;  therfe  being  no  other  priefts  in  Ethiopia  except 
thefe,  as  there  are  no  other  bifliops  but  the  patriarch.  The  Emperor  pays  the  latter 
the  higheft  regard.  He  ordered  me  to  vifit  him,  and  gave  me  fome  curiofities  to 
prefent  him  with.  This  prelate,  whofe  name  is  Abona  Marcos,  received  me  very 
civilly  ;  when  putting  a  dole  about  my  neck,,  and  holding  an  enamelled  crofs  in  his 
hand,  he  repeated  certain  prayers  over  my  head,  as  a  declaration  that  he  would  con« 
fider  me,  from  this  time,  as  one  of  his  flock  and  of  his  fons.  The  prieds  have  a  great 
afcendant  over  the  people,  but  they  fometimes  make  an  ill  ufe  of  it.  The  Emperor 
Atee  Bafilee,  grandfather  to  the  monarch  who  now  fways  the  fceptre  fo  glorioufly^ 
caufed  feven  thoufand  of  them  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  mountain  of  Balbo, 
for  rebelling  againft  him.  The  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  vaft  multitude 
there  are  in  this  empire,  from  what  I  was  one  day  told  by  the  predeceflbr  of  the 
prefent  patriarch,  viz.  that  he  had  made,  in  one  ordination,  ten  thoufand  priefts  and 
fix  thoufand  deacons.  The  whole  ceremony  of  ordination  confifts  in  this  :  the  pa- 
triarch, being  feated,  reads  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  gofpel  over  the  heads  of  fuch 
as  are  to  be  ordained  priefts ;  and  gives  them  his  bleffing  with  an  iron  crofs  \  weighing 
feven  or  eight  pounds,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  As  to  the  deacons,  he  only  gives 
them  his  bleffing. without  reading  the  gofpel. 

The  predeceflbr  of  the  prefent  patriarch,  who  had  been  the  Emperor's  tutor  or 
governor,  died,  during  my  abode,  in  the  city  of  Gondar.  Though  he  had  been 
removed  on  account  of  his  irregular  life,  neverthelefs  the  monarch,  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  excellent  education  he  had  received  from  his  preceptor,  had  always  fliewn  him 
«i  particular  affe&ion.  He  fell  fick  at  Tanket,  a  country  feat  of  his.  The  Emperor 
commanded  me  to  viHt  him,  and  defired  me  to  preferve  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  dear 
to  him.  I  accordingly  (laid  two  days  with  him,  to  enquire  into  his  diftemper ;  when 
finding  it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  recover,  I  did  not  adminifter  a  fmgle  dofe  of 
phytic,  left  I  fliould  lofe  my  reputation  among  an  ignorant  people,  who  poflibly  would 
have  repojrted  that  I  had,  killed  him ;  he  dying  two  days  after. 

At  my  return,  I  met  with  the  moft  extraordinary  accident  that  ever  befel  me.  I  was 
coming  from  Gondar,  attended  by  my  fervants,  mounted  on  a  mule  that  beaft  being 
gener^ly  ufed  in  this  country  for  travelling.  The  mule  took  fright  on  a  fuiiden,  and 
run  away  with  the  utmoft  fui7,  though  I  did  all  that  lay  in  my  power  to  ftop  him.  I 
crofled  with  dreadful  fwifmefs  three  vaftly  deep  precipices,  without  receiving  the  leaft 
hurt.  I  feemed,  by  a  particular  protection  of  heaven,  as  faftened  to  the  beaft,  who 
rather  flew  than  ran.    Moorat,  whom  the  Empcroi:  has  fent  ambaiTador  to  France, 

*  According  to  the  moft  approved  travellers,  the  Empctor  ts  head  in  fpirltuals  as  well  as  in  temporaU* 
f  Thefe  monks  do  not  dwell  in  cloifters,  but  live  in  leparate  huts,  a  great  number  of  which  are  raifed 
near  fome  church,  where  every  monk  officiates  in  his  turn  ;  and  each  of  thefe  villages,  if  I  may  fo  term 
them,  of  huts,  is  fubjed  to  an  abbot.  Thefe  monks  till  the  ground,  and  fupport  themfelves  by  their 
labour,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  many  of  thofe  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Abyffinian  monks  ate 
not  allowed  to  marry,  which  poffibly  muft  be  endcrftood  only  of  fuch  as  arc  in  prelbyter*»,  or  pricft*8 
orders,^  it  being  faid  that  fub-prefbytcrs,  deacons*  and  fub-Jeacons  may  marry  once. 

J  The  clergy  always  have  a  crols  in  their  hand^,  ivhich  all  who  meet  them  kifs.  They  have  no  images 
in  their  churchesr  but  many  pidtures. 
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and  is  now  in  Grand  Cairo,  where  he  waits  for  his  orders,  as  weH  as  all  my  fervants, 
were  eye-witnefies  to  this  furprizing  accident,  which  father  Brevedent  foretold  me  a 
little  before  he  died  *. 

The  Emperor  feemed  inconfolable  on  account  of  the  old  patriarch's  death.  He 
went  into  mourning  fix  weeks  ;  and,  during  the  firft  fortnight,  bewailed  him  twice  a 
day.    A  purple  drefs  is  ufed  (by  princes)  for  mourning  in  Ethiopia,  as  in  France.  » 

The  Ethiopians  hate  the  Mohammedans  and  Europeans  much  alike,  the  occafion  of 
which  is  as  follows  :  The  Mohammedans  rifing  to  great  power  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixteenth  century,  feized  upon  the  government ;  but  the  Abyffinians 
abhorring  their  fevere  and  odious  yoke,  called  to  their  a(Eftance  the  Portugueze,  who, 
at  that  time,  were  famous  in  India,  where  they  were  .juft  fettled.  Thefe  new  con- 
querors were  extremely  well  pleafed  to  have  free  accefs  to  Ethiopia.  Accordingly  they 
marched  againfl  the  Mohammedans,  fought,  defeated  them  entirely,  and  reftored  the 
imperial  family  to  the  throne.  The  important  fervice  the  Portugueze  did  on  this 
occafion,  made  them  confiderable  in  the  court  of  Ethiopia,  for  which  reafon  many  of 
them  fettled  there,  and  were  honoured  with  the  chief  employments.  Their  numbers 
increafing,  their  manners  became  depraved  }  and  they  at  lafl  grew  fo  infolent  that  the 
Ethiopians  were  fired  with  jealoufy,  imagined  that  they  defigned  to  feize  on  their 
country,  and  make  it  dependant  on  the  crown  of  Portugal.  This  fufpicion  animated 
the  common  people,  even  to  fury,  againfl  the  Portugueze  ;  upon  which  they  imme« 
diately  took  up  arms  every  where,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  thofe  foreigners,  at 
a  time  when  they  fancied  themfelves  moft  flrongly  fettled  in  the  empire.  Thofe  who 
efcaped  the  maflacre  obtained  leave  to  quit  the  country.  Accordingly  feven  thoufand 
Portugueze  families  left  it,  and  fettled  either  in  India,  or  on  the  coafts  of  Africa. 
However,  fome  flaid  in  the  country;  and  from  thefe  families  fprung  the  white 
Ethiopians  who  are  ftill  feen  there  ;  and  from  whom,  we  are  told,  the  prefent  Em- 
prefs,  mentioned  above,  is  defcended.  Mohammedans  are  permitted  to  inhabit  the 
city  of  Gondar,  but  only  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  in  a  diftridl  by  themfelves. 
They  are  called  gibertis,  that  is,  (laves.  The  Ethiopians  cannot  bear  to  eat  with 
them  ;  they  would  not  even  touch  any  meat  that  had  been  killed  by  a  Mohammedan, 
jior  drink  out  of  a  cup  which  had  touched  his  lips,  unlefs  a  friar  had  firft  bleffed  it, 
by  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs  ;  repeating  prayers  ;  and  blowing  thrice  over  the  cup, 
as  though  to  drive  the  evil  fpirit  from  it.  Whenever  an  Ethiopian  meets  a  Moham- 
medan in  the  ftreets,  he  falutes  him  with  his  left  hand,  which  is  a  mark  of  con- 
tempt. 

The -empire  of  Ethiopia  is  of  a  vaft  extent  t,  and  confifts  of  feveral  kingdoms. 
That  of  Tigra,  the  viceroy  whereof,  named  Corekos,  prefides  over  twenty-four 
principalities,  which  are  fo  many  little  governments.  The  kingdom  of  Ago  |  is  one 
of  the  Emperor's  new  conquefts,  and  was  formerly  a  commonwealth,  having  its  own 
laws  and  government.  The  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  has  always  two  armies  on  foot ;  one 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Nerofea,  and  the  other  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom  of  Goyam,  where  the  richeft  gold  mines  are  found  §•    All  the  ore  brought 

*  I  am  fofry  to  find  thefe  weakneiTes  in  our  traveller. 

f  TraTcUers  whofe  veracity  is  moft  efteemed  relate,  th^t  the  empire  of  Abyflinia  h  not  above  a 
thoufand  miles  in  drcumference.  Writers  differ  very  much  in  their  accounts  of  the  extent  of  this  empire, 
one  reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  fome  parts  of  it  may  have  been  fubdued  and  difmembered. 

t  Agau. 

$  I  End  obferf  ed  before,  that  moft  tnTcUers  affirm  that  no  gold  mines  are  wrought  here. 

from 
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from  thefe  mines  is  carried  to  Gondar^  where  it  is  refined  and  caft  into  ingots,  which 
are  depofited  in  the  imperial  treafury,  whence  they  are  never  taken  out,  except  to 
pay  the  troops  and  defray  the  expences  of  the  court 

The  great  power  of  the  Emperor  confifts  in  this,  that  he  is  abfolute  mafter  of 
whatever  his  fubjeds  poflefs;  he  taking  away,  or  beftowing  at  pleafure.  Whenever 
the  father  of  a  family  dies,  the  monarch  feizes  all  his  real  eftate,  two-thirds  of  which 
he  leaves  to  his  children  or  his  heirs.  -  He  beftfows  the  remaining  third  to  another 
perfon,  who  hereby  becomes  his  feudatory,  and  is  obliged  to  ferve  in  the  wars  at  his 
own  expence,  and  to  fumifh  foldiers  in  proportion  to  the  eftate  he  beftows  upon  him. 
By  that  means  the  Abyffinian  monarch,  who  has  a  numberlefs  multitude  of  thefe 
feudatories,  can  raife  powerful  armies  in  a  (hort  time,  and  at  a  fmall  expence. 

In  every  province  is  a  comptroller's  office,  where  an  exad  regifter  is  kept  of  all 
pofteiEons  that  revert  to  the  imperial  domain,  by  the  death  of  the  pofleflbr,  and  which 
are  afterwards  beftowed  on  feudatories.  The  manner  in  which  perfons  are  invefted 
with  thefe  fiefs  or  pofleflions  are  as  follow :  The  monarch  fends  to  the  perfon  whopi  he 
has  appointed  his  feudatory,  a  flip  or  piece  of  taffety,  on  which  the  following  words 
are  writ  in  gold  letters,  Jefusy  Emperor  of  Ethiopia^  of  the  Tribe  of  Juda^  ever  viSorious 
over  his  enemies  f.  The  officer  who  carries  this  order  from  the  Emperor,  fixes  the 
piece  of  filk,  with  ceremony,  on  the  forehead  of  the  new  feudatory ;  and  afterwards 
goes,  attended  by  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  other  inftrument8,andfome  horfem^^ 
and  puts  him  in  poiTeifion  of  the  new  eftate. 

Tne  Emperor's  anceftors  ufed  to  appear  in  public  on  (bted  days,  but  the  prefent 
monarch  has  freed  himfelf  from  that  fervitude ;  he  going  abroad  whenever  he  thmksi 
proper,  either  with  or  without  fplendor.  When  he  comes  forth  in  ceremony,  he  is 
mounted  on  a  horfe  richly  capanfoned,  furrounded  by  a  great  body  of  hoxfe,  and 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  guard  of  two  thoufand  men.  As  the  fun  is  fo  intenfely 
hot  in  Ethiopia,  that  it  flays  the  ikin  off*  the  face,  unlefs  the  utmoft  care  be  taken ;  to 
prevent  this,  the  Emperor  has  a  piece  of  thick  paper,  of  the  pafteboard  kind,  which 
beine  bent  in  a  femi-circular  form,  and  covered  with  a  rich  gold  ftuff*,  is  fixed  under 
his  chin.  This'  he  does  that  he  may  not  be  troubled  with  an  umbrella,  but  be  cooled 
by  the  air  both  before  and  behind.  The  moft  ufual  diverfion  of  this  n^onarch  is  ta 
exercife  his  troops,  and  fhoot  with  a  muflcet,  in  which  he  is  fo  expert,  that  he  is 
thought  to  be  the  beft  markfman  in  all  his  empire. 

The  rains  continue  fix  months  in  Ethiopia,  they  beginning  in  April,  and  not  ceafing 
till  the  end  of  September.  During  the  firft  three  months,  the  weather  is  ferene  and 
beautiful  in  the  day-time ;  but  the  mftant  the  fun  fets,  it  falls  a  raining,  and  continues 
to  do  fo  until  fun-rife,  on  which  occafions  there  are  commonly  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  happens  regularly  every  year  m 
Egypt,  has  long  been  fought,  and  falfely  afcribed  to  the  melting  of  the  fnows,  1  being 
of  opinion  that  no  fnow  was  ever  feen  in  that  country.  We  need  fearch  for  no  other 
caufe  of  this  inundation,  than  thofe  rains  which  fall  with  lb  much  violence,  that  they 

*  According  to  Dr.Poncety  the  Abyffinian  monarch  is  very  powerful  |  but  others  relate,  that  the 
Turka  have  quite  clipped  his  wings.  This  was  owing  to  the  civu  war  which  the  Ethiopians  carried  on 
againft  him,  which  the  Tuiks  taking  advantage  of,  feized  on  all  his  territories  lyiuff  on  the  Red  Sea,  and. 
by  that  means  prevented  his  having  the  lead  intercourfe  with  any  nation  but  themfeives. 

t  It  is  faid  that  every  Emperor^  at  his  acceffion,  affiimcs  a  particular  name^  or  rather  motto,  as  the 
Beloved  of  God>  Son  of  the  Pillar  of  Sion,  of  the  Seed  of  Jacob*  of  the  Poderity  of  David  and  Solomon ; 
ifaey  having  a  tradition,  that  they  are  defceuded,  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  from  Solomon. 
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feem  to  form  a  deluge  The  rivers  then  fwelL  m  an  extraordinary  maaner,  snhf^ 
^  with  their  impetuofit^,  carry  along  gold  much  purer  than  that  taken  out  of  the  mines» 
The  peafants  gather  it  up  very  carefully.  There  is  fcarce  any  country  more  populous, 
or  more  fruitful,  than  Ethiopia.  All  the  plains,  and  even  the  mountains,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  number,  are  cultivated.  We  fee  entire  plains  covered  with  cardamum  t 
and  ginger,  which  diffufes  a  very  agreeable  fragrancy ;  and  the  plant  which  produces 
it  is  four  times  the  fize  of  that  of  India.  The  multitude  of  large  rivers  which  water 
Ethiopia,  whofe  banks  are  always  embeUifhed  with  lillies,  junquils,  tulips,  and  a  vaft 
variety  of  other  flowers  which  I  never  faw  in  Europe,  make  this  country  a  perfect 
paradife.  The  forefts  are  filled  with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  jafmui,  pomegranate, 
and  feveral  other  trees  filled  with  fipwers  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  thefe  Ihed  dhelicious 
odours.  We  here  find  a  tree  which  produces  a  fort  of  rofes  much  morefragrant  thanours». 

I  faw  an  animal  of  an  extraordinary  fpecies  in  this  country.  It  is  not  much  krger 
than  a  cat,  but  has  the  face  of  a  man,  and  a  white  beard  |.  Its  voice  is  like  that  of 
a  perfon's  bewailing  himfelf.  This  animal  keeps  always  upon  a  tree ;  and,  as  I  was 
aflured,  is  brought  forth  and  dies  upon  it.  It  is  fo  very  wild  that  there  is  no  taming 
it.  If  a  man  catches  one  of  them,  and  endeavours  to  preferveit,  though  he  takes  ever 
fo  much  pains,  the  creature  waftes,  and  quite  pines  with  melancholy  until  it  diesk 
One  of  them  was  taken  down  before  me :  the  creature,  fixing  itfelf  to  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  by  entwining  its  legs  one  within  the  other,  died  fome  days  after. 

As  ibon  as  the  rainy  ^afon  is  over,  the  Emperor  ufually  takes  the  field  He  makes 
war  on  the  Kings  of  Gali^  and  $hangalla§,  who  are  his  moft  powerful  enemies. 
Thefe  princes,  who  were  formerly  tributaries  to  the  Abyffinian  empire,  obferving  ita 
weaknefs,  took  that  opportunity  to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  and  live  independent.  But  the 
prefent  Emperor  commanded  them  to  fland  to  their  former  engagements,  which  they 
refufing,  he  proclaimed  war  againft  them.  He  defeated  them  in  feveral  battles,  which 
has  intimidated  thofe  nations  to  fuch  a  degree,  that ,  the  moment  the  Ethiopian  army 
appears  in  the  field,  the  others  retire  upon  inaccefSble  mountains,  and  there  fell  their 
Kves  very  dear  whenever  they  are  attacked.  This  war  was,  at  firft,  very  bloody,  a 
great  number  of  brave  men  being  cut  to  pieces  daily,  occafioned  by  the  foldiers 
poifoning  their  arms  with  the  juice  of  a  fruit  very  much  refembling  our  red  goofe- 
berries ;  fo  that  whenever  any  perfon  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  wounded,  he  was  a 
dead  man.  The  Ethiopians,  grieved  at  the  numerous  lofles  they  fuftained,  founds 
not  long  fince,  an  infallible  antidote  againfl  this  violent  poifon,  by  making  a  poultice 
of  fand,.  which  they  beat  up  with  their  urine.  This  poultice  being  applied  to  the 
wound,  draws  forth  the  venom  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  the  wounded  perfon  is  cured  in 
jfew  days  ||; 

^  Theabkft  geographers  and  travellers  feem  to  be  of  tin's  opinion  ;  they  rcktihg,  that  th«  waters  of 
the  Nile  are  very  muddy  and  thick,  particularly  when  fwelied  by  the  violent  rains  which  fall  between  the 
tropics  in.  the  fummer  feafon.  Thefe  waters  falling  into  the  low  lands,  leave  a  prolific  mud,  which  ren- 
ders  the  feveral  countries  where  they  lie  very  fruitful.  All  rivers  between  the  tropics  fivell  and  fertilize 
the  lands  in  this  manner.  We  are  not  certain  that  the  true  heads  or  fountains  of  the  Nile  are  yet  dif« 
covered,  which,  according  to  fx)nie,  rife  in  woods,  impervious  to  the  (un4>eams. 

f  A  medicinal  and  very  aromatic  fpice,  contained  in  hufks  or  fhcUs  brought  from  India  and  Arabia. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  it.^  Cardomum  is  warm  and  dry ;  it  is  laid  to  llrengthen  the  vitak,  dtfpel  wind^. 
and  aid  digeftion. 

I  I  fuppofe  it  is  of  the  monkey  kind. 

§  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  country  called  Shan  Rala,  er  thai  called  Sangara  in  our  maps* 

II  Some  think,  that  the  feveraiparttculars  related  concerning  poifbned  arrows  are  all  a  fidlioo  ;  as  like- 
miSc  whaH  wc  aic  told  concemiog  poiloDS  which  dellroy  perfons  in  a  certain  term  of  years. 
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The  Emperor,  before  he  takes  the  field,  caufes  the  day  of  his  inarch  to  be  pro^ 
claimed  ;  and  orders  his  tents  to  be  pitched  in  a  wide  plain  within  fight  of  the  city  of 
Gondar.  The  tents  are  all  magnificent.  That  of  the  Emperor  is  of  red  velvet  em- 
broidered with  gold.  Three  days  after,  this  monarch  orders  his  two  large  filver 
kettle-drums  to  be  cslrried  through  the  whole  city  ;  mounts  on  horfeback,  and  goes  to 
Arringon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  whole  army.  The  Emperor  fpends  three  days  in 
reviiewing  them,  after  which  they  enter  upon  adion,  which  does  not  lad  above  three 
months.  His  armies  are  fo  ilumerous,  that  I  was  affured  that  which  the  Emperor 
commanded  in  1699,  confided  of  four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  men 

The  palace  of  Arringon  is  as  magnificent  as  that  of  Gondar,  which  is  almoft  unin- 
habited when  the  monarch  is  abfent  from  it.  However,  four  or  five  thoufand  men 
are  left  about  it,  to  guard  the  crown  which  is  depofited  there.  This  garrifon  is  com- 
manded by  one  of  the  chief  minifters,  who  is  not  permitted  to  ftir  once  out  of  the 
palace.  My  ill  health  prevented  my  following  the  Emperor  to  the  army.  He  returned 
from  it  fome  days  before  Chriftmas-day,  which  he  folemnized,  in  his  capital  city»  ten 
days  later  than  we ;  neither  the  Ethiopians,  nor  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft,  having 
reformed  their  calendar,  Epiphany  is,  in  Ethiopia,  one  of  the  moil  folenm  fefUvals^ 
and  is  called  Gottas,  or  the  day  of  waihing ;  the  natives  bathing  themfelves  that  day 
In  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  baptifm.  The  Emperor,  attended  by  his  whole 
court,  goes  to  Kaa^  a  palace  near  Gondar,  where  is  a  magnificent  bafon  of  watec, 
which  is  employed  for  that  pious  ceremony.  On  folemn  feftivals,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  number  in  Ethiopia,  the  Emperor  caufes  an  ox  to  be  given  to  each  of  his 
officers,  and  he  fometimes  beftows  two  thoufand  oxen  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Europeans  have  long  been  in  an  error  in  refpedt  to  the  colour  of  the  Ethiopians^, . 
which  is  owing  to  their  confounding  them  with  the  blacks  of  Nubia,  then:  neighbours. 
The  natural  hue  of  the  Abyffinians  is  a  brown,  olive  colour  f.  Their  ftature  is  tall  and 
majeftic,  the  features  of  their  faces  are  well  expreHed ;  and  they  have  fine  large  eyes, 
a  handfome  nofe,  thin  lips,  and  white  teeth  ;  whereas  the  people  of  Sennar  and  Nubia 
have  flat  nofes,  thick  lips,  and  very  black  fiices  J. 

The  drefs  of  perfons  of  quality  is  a  veft  of  filk  or  fine  cotton,  ,with  -a  kind  of  fcart 
Tradefpeople  are  drefled  after  the  fame  manner,  but  with  this  di&rence,  that  they  wear 
no  filk,  and  the  cotton  cloth  they  ufe  is  coarfer.  With  regard  to  the  common 
people,  they  wear  only  cotton  drawers,  and  a  icarf^.  which  covers  the  reft  of  the 
body  §.  The  manner  of  fainting  in  Ethiopia  is  very  particular ; ,  they  take  one 
another  by  their  right  hands,  and  carry  it  mutually  to  their  refpe£Uve  mouths*  They 
alfo  wind  the  fcarf  of  the  perfon  whom  they  falute  round  him,  by  which  means 

*  Either  our  trsTcllcr  was  I'mpoled  upon,  or  fome  ether  writers  who  treat  of  Ethiopia  axe  miHaken  ; 
unlcfs  as  I  obfcrved  above,  that  the  then  Emperor  (hould  have  aggrandized  hi^  power  far  beyond  that 
of  many  of  his  predeceffi  r. .  However,  as  the  common  people  are  hk  ilaves,  and  every  peribn  of  dtftiDdion 
is  obhged  to  bring  up  his  youngell  fon,  in  order  for  him  to,  krve  under  the  Emperor  iiv  the  field,  this 
monarch  may  poffibly  be  able  ta  raifc  a  prodigious  army. 

f  Yet  all  travellers  I  have  met  with,  declare  them  to  be  of  a  deep  black  colour.  The  reft  of  the 
^fcription  anfwers  ^ery  well  to  what  1  have  read.  They  are  farther  faid  to  be  extremely  lively,  to  be  of 
»  very  tradable  difjpodtion ;  and  thai  they  might  make  great  progreb  in  knowledge,  had  they  oppor- 
lunities  for  improving  themfelves  in  it. 

X  It  is  furprifing,  that  the  Abyffinians  (hould  be  only  tawny,  and  their  neighbours  of  fo  black  a  hue; 
unlefs  the  fituation  of  Abyflinia,  or  fome  other  circuthftance,  (hould  caufe  this  alteration. 

§  Some  travellers  relate,  that  the  poor  people  have  only  a  (mall  piece  of  ikin  op  coarle  fluff  wrapped 
round  their  loina';  io  fliort,  that  they  go  almoft  naked* 
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fuch  as  wear  no  vefts,  remain  half  ^aked  when  any  perfon  compliments  him  in  this 
manner. 

The  Emperor's  name  is  Jefus.   ThoughTie  be  but  forty-one,  he  has  many  children ; 
dght  princes,  and  three  princefles.    The  Emperor  is  poffefled  of  great  qualities ;  he 
bang  of  a  lively  and  fagacious  genius,  of  an  affable  and  fweet  temper,  and  is  a  hero 
in  ftature.    I  did  not  fee  any  man  in  all  Ethiopia  fo  finely  fliaped  as  himfelf.  He 
delights  in  the  polite  arts  and  the  fciences,  but  his  favourite  padGion  is  war.    He  is  ever 
brave  and  intrepid  in  battle,  and  always  at  the  head  of  his  troops.    He  has  an  extra- 
ordinary love  for  juftice,  which  he  caufes  to  be  exadly  adminiftered  to  all  his  fubjeds ; 
but  as  he  does  not  delight  in  blood     it  is  a  pain  to  him  to  order  any  criminal  for 
execution.    Being  thus  poflefled  of  fuch  exalted  qualities,  he  is  equally  the  darling 
and  terror  of  his  fubje^,  who  revere  him  to  adoration.    I  have  been  told  that  a 
Chriftian  is  not  permitted  to  fhed  the  blood  of  another  Chriftian,  without  the  mod 
cogent  reafons  for  it ;  and  therefore  the  Emperor  infifts  upon  having  the  moft  ilri^i: 
inquiries  rmde  before  a  criminal  i3  condemned  to  die.    The  executions  here  are 
hanging  or  beheading  f.    Some  are  fentenced  to  forfeit  their  pofleffions,  on  which 
occaiion  all  perfons  whatfoever  are  forbid,  upon  the  moft  fevere  penalties,  to  aflift, 
or  even  fo  much  as  to  give  them  the  leaft  fuftenance,  whence  thefe  unhappy  creatures 
wander  up  and  down  like  wild  beafts.    As  the  Emperor  is  a  prince  of  great  humanity, 
he  is  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  pardon  them.    It  is  furprifine,  that  as  the  Ethiopians 
are  fo  very  adive  and  hafty,  we  yet  fliould  fcarce  ever  hear  of  a  murder,  or  of  any  of 
thofe  enormous  crimes  which  ftrike  the  mind  with  horror,  committed  among  them. 
Beiides  the  regard  that  is  paid  to  religion,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  ftri£i;  juftice  which  is 
adminiftered,  and  the  excellent  polity  found  in  this  empire,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
integrity  and  innocence  of  the  inhabitants. 

I  had  carried  with  me  into  Ethiopia  a  cheft  of  chemical  medicines,  the  making  of 
which  took  up  fix  or  feven  years.  The  Emperor  enquired  very  minutely  into  the 
manner  of  preparing  thefe  medicines,  how  they  were  adminiftered,  what  effeds  they 
had,  and  the  feveral  difeafes  to  which  they  were  applied.  Not  contented  with  this 
accQunt  by  word  of  mouth,  he  had  it  taken  down  in  writing.  But  the  drcumftance 
which  I  admired  moft  was  his  comprehending,  and  beine  exceedingly  well  pleafed  with 
the  feveral  phyfical  reafons  I  gave  him  concerning  all  diefe  matters.  I  informed  him 
of  the  compontion  of  a  kind  of  bezoar  ftone,  which  I  myfelf  had  always  employed 
very  fuccefsfiilly  in  curing  intermitting  fevers  of  every  kind,  as  the  Emperor  and  two 
of  the  princes,  his  children,  experienced.  He  alfo  would  make  me  Ihew  him  the 
manner  in  which  oils  are  extraded  chemically. 

For  this  purpofe  he  fent  me  to  Tzemba,  a  monaftery  fituated  on  the  river  Reb,  half 
a  league  from  Gondar.  The  abbot,  who  is  revered  by  the  Emperor,  on  account  of 
his  great  probity  and  virtue,  received  me  with  the  utmoft  civiKty.  He  is  a  venerable 
fage  of  ninety,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  whole  empire.  I  fet  up  my 
utenfils  there,  and  made  all  the  neceftary  preparations.    Thf  Emperor  came  to  u« 

*  As  Dr.  Poncet  had  faid  above,  that  the  favoorlte  palGon  of  this  monarch  it  war,  it  »  not  very 
confiflent  to  obferve  afterwards,  that  he  does  not  delight  in  blood.  Dr.  Poncet's  charader  of  this  Emperor 
feents  all  I'n  the  ftrain  of  panegyric.  ^ 

f  It  is  alfo  fa!d,  that  cnminals  are  often  floned  or  beat  to  death  with  clubs,  murderers  exceptco,  who 
may  be  either  kilicxi,  tortured,  or  made  ilaves  of,  as  the  friends  of  the  murdered  perfon  think  proper* 
Perfons  of  quality  are  only  baniHied.  Adulterers  are  put  to  death  ;  but  thieves  are  only  whipped,  and 
obliged  to  make  reftitution.  It  Is  alfo  related|  that  there  are  no  lawyera  in  thit  country,  the  partict 
pleading  their  own  caufe^* 
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incognito.  1  made  many  experiments  before  him,  as  well  as  communicated  feveral 
fecrets,  which  he  attended  to  with  furprifing  curiofity.  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  advife  all  perfons  who  would  carry  medicines  into  Ethiopia,  to  take-none  but  thofe  of 
a  chemical  kind,  becaufe  eleO'uaries  and  fyrups  are  apt  to  corrupt  under  the  line ; 
whereas  chemical  oils  and  fpirits  may  be  eafily  conveyed  without  lofing  their  virtue,  heat 
not  having  the  leaft  effeft  on  them. 

As  I  ftaid  three  weeks  with  the  monarch  at  Tzemba,  he,  being  of  a  very  inquifitire 
turn  of  mind,  as  was  before  obferved,  frequently  difcourfed  with  me  upon  the  fubjefl: 
of  religion ;  expreffed  a  great  defire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our  doftrine,  and 
to  be  informed  of  thofe  particulars  wherein  we  differ  from  the  reli^on  of  the  Cophts  *, 
which  is  profeffed  in  Ethropia.  I  endeavoured  to  fatisfy  him  to  the  beft  of  my  abilities  ; 
but  confeffed,  that  not  having  ftudied  the  abftrufe  points  in  divinity,  I  therefore  had 
brought  with  me  one  of  the  ableft  men  both  for  mathematics  and  divinity  in  Europe. 
The  Emperor  then  fighing,  cried,  I  find  that  I  have  fuftained  a  great  lofs.  I  will  own 
that  I  was  grievoully  afflided  when  I  called  to  mind  that  death  had  bereaved  me  of 
Father  de  Brevedent,  my  dear  companion  ;  becaufe  that  monk,  who  was  a  perfon  of 
great  abilities,  and  a  very  infinuating  addrefs,  would  have  embraced  this  favouAible 
opportunity  for  converting  this  great  Prince,  and  inftrufting  him  thoroughly  in  the 
principles  of  the  Catholic  church  t- 

One  day  when  the  abbot  of  the  monaftery,  my  interpreter,  and  I  were  together, 
the  Emperor  was  very  urgent  with  me  to  give  my  direft  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
perfon  of  Chrift.  I  anfwered,  that  we  did  not  believe  that  Chrift's  human  nature 
was  abforbed  and  loft  in  his  divine  nature,  in  like  manner  as  a  drop  of  wine  is  abforbed 
and  loft  in  the  fea,  as  is  the  dodrine  of  the  Cophts  and  Ethiopians,  which  the  Emperor 
told  me  it  was }  but  that  our  belief  is,  that  the  word,  which  is  the  fecond  perfon  in 

•  This  is  the  name  of  a  people,  or  rather  of  a  fc6k  of  Chriftians  of  Egypt.  They  arc  great  lovers 
of  the  cloiftercd  life,  and  have  manyreligiousof  both  fe«s.  None  can  be  admitted  into  a  religious  houfc 
without  firft  obtaining  leave  from  his  bifhop.  Thefc  religious  make  a  vow  of  perpetual  chaftiiy,  bid  an 
eternal  adieu  to  their  parents  and  poffcflions,  and  have  no  property  in  any  thing.  Thcjr  live  in  defcrts, 
and  have  no  other  cloathing  but  woollen  garments  ;  girding  themlclves  with  a  piece  ot  leather.  They 
never  touch  meat,  except  in  the  moft  urgent  neceffity  ;  and  arc  everi  forced  to  deny  fhcmfclvcs  every  kind 
of  delicious  food,  and  to  abftain  from  all  kinds  of  aliments,  which  are  not  abfolutely  ncceffary  for  the 
fupport  of  life.  They  pafs  their  lives  in  prayer,  in  working,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  All  of  them, 
the  fuperiors  and  fick  excepted,  fleep  on  mats  fpread  on  the  ground.  They  arc  not  allowed  to  pull  oflf 
their  cloaths  to  ungird  themfelves,  nor  two  of  iht^  to  fleep  on  the  fame  mat,  nor  near  one  another. 
They  are  obliged  to  obferve  the  canonical  hours,  and  proftratc  themfelves  every  evening,  an  hundred  and 
fifty  times  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  extending  their  arms  in  form  of  a  crofs,  keeping  their  fifts 
clinched,  and  rpaking  the  fign  of  the  crofs  at  evcrjr  proftration.  When  they  are  not  employed  in  hard  work, 
they  arc  allowed  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  in  the  evening.  Other  authors  relate,  that  the  religious 
Cophts  of  both  fexes  are  of  the  dregs  of  the  people.  They  fubfift  entirely  on  alms,  lead  a  very  fevere  and 
mortified  life,  and  never  cat  any  meat,  except  when  ofi  a  journey.  The  convents  of  their  women  arc 
properly  hofpiuls,  and  moll  of  thcfe  nuns  are  widows,  whom  their  poverty  brought  into  them.  The 
Cophts  are  fubjea  to  a  titular  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  They  are  divided  into  three  orders,  the  clergy,  the 
nobles,  and  the  plebeians  The  nobles  (if  they  may  be  fo  called)  are  only  fo  many  farmer  generals  in 
Egypt,  under  the  Grand- Seignior.  Thefe  are  very  rich,  but  the  reft  of  the  Cophts  arc  vaftly  poor,  and 
both  thefc  orders  of  the  laicty  are  very  ignorant.  Some  Romifli  writers  have  reduced  the  errors  of  the 
,  Cophts  to  fix  heads.  They  have  fomctimes  united  with  the  church  of  Rome,  but  never  in  earned,  and 
t  ^  only  when  forced  to  it  through  neceffity.  The  Coptic  is  the  old  language  of  the  Egyptians,  intermixed  with 
Greek  ;  and  the  charaaers  of  that  language  are  like  thofe  of  the  Greek.  The  Cophu  have  not  fpokco 
their  antient  language  thcfe  many  years,  that  being  found  only  in  their  books,  the  Arabic  being  the 
language  of  the  counSy.    There  are  verfions  of  the  Scriptures  in  Coptic.       '  ,    , .  .  ,^         ^  .  . 

t  Dr.  Poncet  talks  in  fo  religious  a  ftrain,  that  I  (hould  almoft  fufpeft  that  h«  himfclf  was  a  fnar,  la 
the  difguifc  of  a  phyfician. 
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the  blefled  Trinity,  was  really  made  man  ;  fo  that  this  Man-God,  whom  we  call  Jefas 
Chrift,  had  two  natures ;  the  divine,  as  being  the  Word  and  the  fecond  perfon  of  the 
blefled  Trinity  ;  and  the  human  nature,  in  which  he  appeared  truly  as  man,  fuflfered 
really  in  his  body,  and  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  death,  in  order  to  fave  all  mankind. 
When  I  had  done  fpeaking,  the  Emperor  turned  to  the  abbot,  and,  as  1  thought, 
difcourfed  with  him  concerning  the  particulars  I  had  been  treating  of.  They  did  not 
feem  to  exprefs  the  leaft  farprrze ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  they  do  not  differ  very 
much  from  the  CathoKc  church  in  this  article.  From  that  tinje,  the  abbot  expreffed 
greater  friendfhip  for  me  than  ever.  During  the  ftay  which  the  Emperor  made  in 
Tzemba,  one  of  his  m.oft  ufual  diverfions  was  to  fee  his  pages  ride  according  to  the 
rules  of  their  Manege,  at  which  they  are  very  expert. 

From  Tzemba  to  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  the  diftance  is  not  above  threefcore  French 
leagues.  I  intended  to  fee  thofe  famous  fprings,  concerning  which  fo  many  particulars 
are  told  in  Europe,  and  the  Emperor  was  pleafed  to  order  a  pzrij  of  horfe  to  attend 
me ;  but  it  was  not  poflible  for  me  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportunity,  I 
teing  at  that  time  grievoufly  afflifted  with  a  pain  at  my  ftomach,  which  I  have 
felt  for  many  years.  I  therefore  defired  Moorat,  one  of  the  Emperor's  chief  minifters, 
-and  uncle  to  the  embaflador  above  mentioned,  to  give  me  fome  account  of  them. 
Moorat  is  a  venerable  old  man,  an  hundred  and  four  years  of  age,  who,  during 
upwards  of  threefcore  years,  was  employed  hi  negotiations  of  the  utmoft  importance 
^t  the  Great  MoguPs  court,  and  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  monarchs  of  India.  The 
Emperor  has  fo  much  regard  for  this  minifter,  that  he  commonly  calls  him  Baba 
Moorat,  or  Father  Moorat.  Here  follows  what  he  related  to  me  concerning  the  fources 
of  the  Nile,  which  he  had  vifited  frequently,  and  enquired  into  with  the  utmift  care. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Goyame  •  is  a  very  high  mountain,  at  the  top  of  which  are  two 
tvery  large  fprings,  the  one  to  the  eaft,  and  the  other  to  the  weft.  Thefe  two  fources 
form  two  rivulets,  which  nlfli  down  with  great  impetuofity  towards  the  middle  of  the 
4nountain,  upon  a  loofe  ipongy  earthy  covered  with  rufhes  and  reeds  t*   Thefe  waters 

appear 

*  It  is  called  Gojam  l>y  fotne  travclkn,  and  hj  (bem  reckoned  m  one  of  the  tint  provinces  of  the 
J\.byirinian  empire. 

f  The  antients  fixed  the  fources  of  the  Nile  in  the  mountains  of  the  mooui  In  the  tenth  degree  of  fouth- 
latitude ;  but  modern  travellers  place  them  about  the  twelfth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  confc« 

^uentlvt  fuppofeits  courfe  to  be  about  300  leagues  lefs  than  the  antients.  This  river  is  (aid  to  rife  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  mountain  in  Gojam,  and  to  tflue  from  two  fountains,  or  two  eyes,  as  the  natives  call  them, 
^Iftant  about  30  paces  from  each  other,  and  each  of  the  dimenfions  of  one  of  our  wells,  or  of  a  coach- 
wheel.  Father  Lobo,  the  Jefuit,  who,  it  is  faid,  dtfcovered  thefe  fources  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  relates,  that  the  largeft  of  thefe  two  fources  being  founded,  they  found  a  bottom  at  the  depth  of 
16  or  17  feet ;  but  that  poffibly  the  founding-line  might  meet  in  the  way  with  the  roots  of  briars,  growing 
*on  the  margins,  which  perhaps  prevented  its  defcending  lower.  The  other  being  founded,  they  found  16 
palms.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  heathens,  worfhip  the  greateft  fource,  and  facrifice  to  it  fcveral  oxen, 
the  flefli  of  which  they  eat  as  holy,  and  throw  the  bones  in  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Herodotus 
mentioned  the  facrifices  of  the  oxen  made  at  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years  fince. 
The  natives  about  thefe  fources  are  called  Agaus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gojam,  in  twelve  degrees  of  north  la« 
titude,  and  fifty-five  of  longitude.  The  fources  arc  in  a  plain  about  three-fourths  of  a  league  round,  and 
furrounded  with  mountains.  After  this  they  fall  into  afmall  lake,  next  nin  under  ground  the  didance  of  a 
niu(ket-(hot ;  ^  then  wind,  firft  north-ead,  and  after  flowing  entirely  eaft  ward,  enter  the  great  lake  of  Dam- 
1)ea ;  and  leaving  this  lake,  they  fall  among  rocks,  which  •sdmoft  conceal  this  river  from  fight,  whence  it  runs 
a  very  long  way  fouthward,  afterwards  turns  weftward,  and  at  laft  runs  back  towards  its  fource,  which  it 

,  leaves  about  ten  leagues  eaftward.  Thus  it  forms  a  peninfula,  which  poflibly  was  that  called  by  the  an- 
cients, the  ifland  of  Meroe,  and  by  the  modems,  the  ifland  Guegere.  It  then  flows  through  the  reft  of 
Abyifiaiay  l^ubi^f  and  Egypt,  moft  of  whofe  cities  are  watered  by  it.    I  ihall  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
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appear  but  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  thence,  where  uniting,  they  form  the  river  Nile, 
which  foon  fwells,  by  the  addition  of  the  waters  of  feveral  other  rivers,  that  empty 
themfelves  into  it.  A  wonderful  circumftance  is,  that  the  Nile  runs  through  the 
middle  of  a  lake,  without  blending  its  waters  with  it.  This  lake  is  fo  very  large,  that 
it  is  called  Bahal  Dembea,  or  the  fea  of  Dembea  *.  The  country  round  it  is  enchant- 
ingly  beautiful ;  on  every  fide  are  feen  towns,  and  delightful  groves  of  laurel- 
trees  :  it  is  about  an  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty-five  or  forty  broad.  The 
water  of  this  ftream  is  foft  and  agreeable,  and  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  Nile. 
About  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  an  ifland,  wherein  ftands  one  of  the  Emperor's  palaces, 
which,  though  not  fo  large  as  that  of  Gondar,  is  yet  equally  beautiful  and  magni* 
ficent. 

The  Emperor  went  thither,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  him.  He  him- 
felf  got  into  a  little  boat,  in  which  are  three  rowers,  and  the  nephew  of  ^oorat,  with 
myfelf,  followed  him  in  another.  Thefe  boats,  which  will  not  hold  above  fix  perfons, 
are  made  of  bulrufli  mats,  joined  together  very  neatly,  but  without  pitch  or  tar. 
Though  thefe  bulruflies  are  joined  extremely  clofe,  I  yet  cannot  conceive  how  it  is 


We  ftaid  three  days  in  that  enchanting  palace,  where  I  made  fome  chemical  experi- 
ments, with  which  the  Emperor  was  highly  pleafed.  This  palace  is  furrounded  with 
walls ;  and  there  are  two  churches  in  it,  under  the  care  of  certain  friars  who  lead  a 
conventual  life«  One  of  thefe  churches  is  dedicated  to  St.  Claudius,  and  gives  the  name 
to  the  ifland,  which  is  about  a  league  in  circumference. 

One  daj,  whilft  we  were  in  this  ifland,  word  was  brought  the  Emperor  that  four 
hippopotamus's  or  river  horfes,  appeared  in  the  lake  t*  We  had  the  pleafure  to  fee 
them  half  an  hour.  They  drove  the  water  before  them,  and  fprung  forward  to  a  great 
height.  ,  The  fkm  of  two  of  thefe  animals  was  white,  and  that  of  the  other  two  were 
,  red.  Their  heads  refembled  that  of  a  horfe,  but  their  ears  were-  fhorter.  I  could 
not  form  a  judgment  of  the  reft  of  their  bodies,  I  having  feen  them  but  confufedly. 
Thefe  hippopotami  are  amphibious  creatures  which  come  out  of  the  water  in  order  to 
graze  upon  the  fliore,  whence  they  often  carry  oflF  goats  and  flieep,  and  feed  upon 
them.  Their  fltins  are  highly  valued,  and  fliields  are  made  of  them,  which  are 
proof  againft  a  lance  or  mu&et-ball.  The  Ethiopians  eat  the  flefli  of  thofe  animals, 
which  muft  certainly  be  unwholefome. 

The  way  of  taking  them  is  as  follows :  whenever  an  Ethiopian  fpies  one  of  them, 
he  follows  him  with  a  drawn  fabre,  and  cuts  off  his  legs.  The  animal  being  by  this 
means  rendered  unable  to  fwim,  makes  to  the  fliore,.  and  there  lofes  the  reft  of  his 
blood.    The  Emperor  ordered  the  cannon  to  be  fired  at  thefe  hippopotamus's ;  but  as 


mmci  how  much  the  above  relation  ought  to  be  depended  upon,  for,  whflft  the  Jefuits  affirm  that  the 
Mile  riTes  from  two  fountains,  others  affirm  that  It  flows  but  from  one,  and  that  iituated  in  "a  plain,  twelve 
days  journey  from  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia.  What  is  mod  to  be  depended  upoui  is  the  courfe  of 
the  Nile  from  Its  famous  cataracts,  the  firft  of  which  is  not  far  from  theX.ake  Dambea. 

•  We  find  Dambea  or  Dembya  In  our  maps.  It  Is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  principalities  or  provinces 
of  the  Ethiopian  empire.  In  our  maps  we  find  a  great  lake  about  Dembya,  but  it  is  there  called  Tzana 
Lake,  and  to  the  fouth  of  it^  the  head  or  fountains  of  the  Nile  are  fpeclfied. 

f  Some  fay  this  animal  is  as  large  as  the  crocodile ;  that  he  will  come  out  of  the  water,  and  go  even 
upon  the  lops  of  mountains  to  j^raze ;  and  that  he  is  at  perpetual  war  with  the  crocodile.  Thcvenot  in* 
forms  us,  that  he  faw  one  in  Egypt  as  large  as  a  camel,  and  that  its  ikin  was  almoft  mulket-proof.  This 
hyppopotamus  was  brought  to  Cairo,  where  Thcvenot  faw  it.    Ludolf  thinks  this  animal  to  be  the  behe« 
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the  markfmen  were  not  quick  enough,  the  animals  plunged  back  into  the  water,  and 
difappeared. 

The  Emperor  wentfrom  the  ifland  of  St.  Claudius  to  Arringon,  where  there  is  a  gar- 
rifon,  as  I  before  obferved  ;  and  I  myfelf  went  to  Emfras^  a  league  didant  from  Gondan 
The  city  of  Emfras  is  not  fo  large  as  Gondar,  but  more  agreeable,  more  pleafmgly 
fituated,  and  the  houfes  are  better  built ;  they  are  all  feparated  one  from  the  other  by 
evergreen  hedges,  which  are  covered  with. fuits  and  flowers,  and  intermixed  with 
trees  planted  at  an  equal  diftance.  Mod  of  the  towns  in  Ethiopia  are  in  this  form  ; 
the  Emperor^s  palace  ftands  on  an  eminence  which  furveys  the  whole  city. 

Emfras  is  famous  for  the  trade  carried  on  there  in  flaves  and  civet.  So  prodigious 
a  number  of  civet-cats  *  are  brought  here,  that  fome  traders  have  three  hundred  of 
them.  This  animal  (as  its  name  imports)  is  a  kind  of  cat,  and  is  brought  up  with 
great  difficulty.  It  is  fed  thrice  a  week  with  raw  beef,  and  the  other  days  with  a  fort 
of  milk-pottage.  The  Ethiopians  perfume  this  animal  from  time  to  time  with  odours, 
and  fcrape  or  take  oflF,  once  a  week,  an  oily  fubftance,  which  iflues  from  its  body  with  the 
fweat.  This  excrement  is  called  civet,  from  the  name  of  the  animal.  This  fubftance 
fc  put  iip  carefully  into  an  ox's  horn,  which  they  flop  very  clofe. 

I  arrived  at  Emfras  at  the  tim^  of  the  vintage,  which  m  Ethiopia  is  always  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  not  in  Autumn,  as  in  Europe.  I  there  law  bunches  of  grapes  which 
weighed  upwards  of  eight  pounds,  the  (tones  whereof  were  as  big  as  large  nuts ;  there  are 
fome  of  all  colours  ;  the  white  gppes,  though  extremely  well  tafted,  are  not  efteemed 
by  the  Abyffinians ;  and  alking  the  caufe  of  it,  I  had  reafon  to  conje£ture  by  the  an- 
fwer,  that  it  is  becaufe  they  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  Portuguefe'^t^  The 
Abyflinian  friars  infpire  the  common  people  with  fo  great  an  averfion  for  the  Europeans, 
who  are  white  in  comparifon  of  them,  that  they  caufe  them  tq  defpife  and  even  hate 
every  thing  that  refembles  them  in  colour. 

Emfras  is  the  only  city  in  Ethiopia  where  the  Mohammedans  are  allowed  the 
public  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  where  their  houfes  are  intermixed  wich  thofe  of 
the  Chriftians. 

The  Ethiopians  have  but  one  wife,  but  would  be  very^  glad  were  a  plurality  per- 
mitted ;  and  that  fdme  text  in  the  gofpel  could  be  found  to  countenance  fuch  apradice. 
Whilft  I  was  at  Tzemba  with  the  Emperor,  he  a{ked  my^opmion  about  this  matter.  I 
anfwered,  that  a  plurality  of  wives  was  neither  neceflary  to  man,  nor  agreeable  to  God, 
fince  he  had  created  but  one  wife  for  Adam ;  and  this  was  what  our  Lord  hinted  at, 
when  he  told  the  Jews,  that  the  only  reafon  why  Mofes  allowed  them  a  plurality  was 
becaufe  of  the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts  ;  bnt  that  things  had  not  been  fo  from  the 

*  According  to  fome  authors,  this  animal  is  about  the  iize  of  a  lar^e  polecat,  and  its  eyes  are  faid  to 
ihine  like  thofe  of  a  cat  in  the  night.  The  colour  predominant  in  this  animal  is  black  ;  it  is  very  furious, 
and  will  often  break  its  teeth  againft  the  iron,  when  pent  in  a  cage.  Many  think  that  the  receptacle  of 
the  civet  is^a  bag  below  the  anus  ;  and  that  it  does  not  arife  from  its  fweat.  Some  imagine  that  it  is  the  i 
hysena  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  which  was  a  fmalltr  fort  of  hysena  $  but  others  think  the  civet-cat  was  un- 
known to  the  antients.  The  author  of  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  Vol  I  fays  that  the  civet-cat  is  peculiar  to 
America,  and  larger  than  the  houfe  cat  i  but  fome  authots  I  have  read,  and  particularly  one,  mentioned 
below,  relates  that  this  animal  is  alfo  found  m  Guinea.  The  name  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  zibet  or 
zcbed,  an  Arabic  word  (ignifying  fruth,  or  foam,  the  liquid  whiJi  comes  from  the  civet-cat  being  frothy, 
and  is  put  into  a  fwcat  by  being  drove  about  in  th  j  cage  in  which  it  is  confined,  with  a  little  (lick.  Mr, 
John  Atkins,  of  Fiaiftow,  in  ElTcx,  a  gentleman,  I  believe,  of  thegreateft  veracity,  informs  us  in  the  note, 
page  52,  of  his  voyages,  printed  at  London,  1 73:,  That  the  civet  is  about  as  large  as  a  ram-eat,  and 
comes  trom  Sherbro  in  Guinea ;  its  head  is  like  the  fox's ;  the  male  only  affords  the  perfume,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  grains  a  day,  gathered  with  a  quill,  out  of  a  little  cod  01  hole,  near  the  inteftinum  redtum." 

"t*  This  is  whimiical  enough. 

IS  beginning. 
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beginning.  The  Abyilinian  monks  are  vaftly  fevere  to  fuch  men  as  have  above  one, 
but  the  lay  judges  are  much  more  indulgent. 

The  Ethiopians  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion.  They  admit  the  holy  fcriptures  and 
facraments  ;  they  believe  the  tranfubftantiation  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour  ♦  ;  they  invoke  the  faints  as  we  (the  Romanifts)  do  j  receive  the 
communion  under  both  kinds ;  and  confecrate  like  the  Greeks,  with  leavened 
bread ;  they  keep  four  lents,  as  is  the^cuftom  of  the  Eafterns,  viz.  the  great  lent,  which 
continues  fifty  days,  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  fometimes  lafts  forty  days 
and  fometimes  lefs,  as  Eafter  falls  higher  or  lower ;  that  of  our  Lady's  Aflumption, 
which  continues  a  fortnight,  and  that  of  Advent,  which  lafts  three  weeks.  During 
thefe  feveral  lents  the  Abyl&nians  eat  neither  eggs,  butter,  nor  cheefe,  and  take  no 
fuftenance  whilft  the  fun  is  up ;  but  they  eat  and  drink  till  midnight  after  it  is  fet* 
Ethiopia  not  producing  olives,  the  natives  are  obUged  to  make  ufe  of  an  oil  they  ex« 
trad  from  a  berry  of  that  country :  it  is  agreeable  enough  to  the  tafte.  They  obferve 
a  no  lefs  rigorous  faft  every  Wednefday  and  Friday  throughout  the  year.  They  al- 
ways* pray  before  meals.  The  peafants  an  hour  before  fun-fet  leave  their  work  to  go 
to  prayers,  they  never  eating  till  after  they  have  acquitted  themfelves  of  that  duty. 
No  perfon  is  difpenfed  from  fafting,  to  which  all  perfons,  whether  old  or  young,  and 
even  the  fick,  are  equally  engaged.  Children  are  commonly  brought  to  the  com- 
munion when  about  ten  years  old,  and  from  that  time  they  are  obliged  to  faft. 

The  declaration  which  they  make  of  their  fins  is  very  imperfeft,  and  is  performed  in 
manner  following :  they  go  and  fall  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  the  prieft,  who  is  feated, 
and  there  accufe  themfelves  in  general  of  being  great  finners,  and  that  thejr  merit  hell, 
without  once  fpecifying  any  of  the  particular  fins  they  may  have  committed.  After 
this  declaration,  the  prieft,  holding  the  book  of  the  gofpels  in  his  left  hand,  and  the 
crofs  in  his  right,  touches  with  the  crofs  the  eyes,  ears,  nofe,  mouth,  and  hands  of 
the  penitent,  repeating  fome  prayers  ;  he  afterwards  reads  the  gofpel,  makes  feveral 
figns  of  the  crofs  over  him,  enjoins  him  a  certain  penance,  and  difmifles  him. 

The  Ethiopians  appear  with  much  greater  modefty  and  awe  in  their  churches  than 
people  generally  do  in  Europe*  They  never  enter  them  but  bare-footed,  for  which 
reafon  the  pavement  of  their  churches  is  covered  with  carpets.  No  one  is  heard  to 
fpeak,  or  blow  his  nofe  in  them,  or  feen  to  turn  his  head.  Every  perfon  who  goes  to 
church  is  obliged  to  put  on  clean  linen,  otherwife  he  would  be  refufed  admittance. 
When  the  Lord's  Supper  is  adminiftered,  all  perfons,  the  prieft  and  commimicants 
excepted^  withdraw  ;  I  know  not  whether  this  be  done  out  of  humility,  as  thinking 
themfelves  unworthy  to  panake  of  the  divine  myfteries. 

Their  churches  are  very  neat,  and  adorned  with  piAures,  but  never  with  ftatues  or 
images  in  relievo*  Neverthelefs  the  Emperor  accepted  of  fome  crucifixes  of  that  fort, 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  prefent  him,  as  likewife  feveral  miniature  paintings,  which 
he  kifted  refpedfuUy,  and  ordered  them  to  be  put  into  his  clofet.  The  paintings  in 
miniature  were  images  of  faints,  whofe  names  he  caufed  to  be  writ  under  them,  in 
Ethiopic  charafters.  It  was  on  this  occafion  the  Emperor  told  me,  that  we  were  all  of 
the  fame  religion,  and  differed  only  in  the  ceremonies.  They  perfume  with  incenfe 
almoft  continually  during  their  maffes  and  the  office.  Though  they  have  no  mufic 
books  they  yet  chaunt  in  a  juft  and  agreeable  manner,  and  mufical  inftrutnents  are 
founded  on  diefe  occafions.    The  friars  rife  twice  in  the  night  to  fing  pfalms.  The 

*  This  18  denied  by  the  moft  approved  writers  on  AbyfEnia,  as  well  aa  fome  other  points  mentioned 
by  OUT  traveller. 
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drefs  of  their  monks  when  out  of  church,  is  very  like  that  of  the  feculars ;  and  they 
are  diftinguifhed  only  by  a  yellow  or  purple  leather  cap  wore  on  their  heads.  The 
diverfity  of  colours  diuinguiflies  their  orders.  The  friars  in  general  are  greatly 
efteemed  in  Ethiopia. 

The  Abyflinians  borrowed  circumcifion  from  the  Jews.  A  child  is  circumcifed  the 
feventh  day  after  its  birth  ;  and  is  not  baptized  till  afterwards,  except  it  is  in  danger  of 
dying,  for  then  its  baptifm  would  not  be  deferred  a  moment.  They  do  not  confider 
circumcifion  as  a  facrament,  but  merely  as  a  ceremony,  pradifed  in  imitation  of  our. 
Saviour,  who  thought  it  requifite  to  be  circumcifed.  I  have  been  aflured  that  the  Popes 
of  Rome  had  tolerated  circumcifion  in  Abyffinia,  but  with  this  reftriclion,  that  they 
were  not  to  confider  it  as  neceflary  to  falvation  *.  I  could  add  many  other  curious 
particulars. 

Perceiving  that  my  health  decayed  daily,  I  refolved  to  return  to  France,  and  to  de- 
fire  leave  of  the  Emperor  for  that  purpofe.  He  feemed  very  uneafy  when  I  told  him  my 
defign,  and  therefore  gave  frefti  orders  to  have  the  utmoft  care  taken  of  me,  he  being 
afraid  that  I  was  diflfatisfied.  He  offered  me  houfes  and  lands,  and  even  a  very  confi- 
derable  eftabliihment;  but  how  defirous  foever  I  might  be  to  ferve  fo  gracious  a  prince, 
who  poiTefTed  fuch  exalted  qualities  ;  I  obferved  to  him^  that  ever,  fince  the  grievous  fit 
of  ficknefs  which  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to  me  at  Barko,  I  could  not  recover  my 
health,  though  I  had  tried  the  feveral  powers  of  phyfic,  and  made  ufe  of  all  the  pre* 
cautions  imaginable.  That  I  found  it  would  not  be  poffible  for  me  to  recover  unlefs  I 
went  into  another  climate  ;  in  fliort,  except  I  returned  to  my  native  country.  I  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  greateft  pain  to  me  to  think  of  leaving  fo  gracious  a  King  ;  but 
that  I  fliould  certainly  die  if  I  continued  any  longer  in  Ethiopia.  The  Emperor  then 
granted,  though  with  the  utmod  reluctance,  the  favour  I  foeameftly  requefted;  but 
upon  this  condition,  that  1  fhould  return  to  his  court  asfoon  as  I  had  recovered  my  health ; 
and  in  order  to  bind  me  by  the  mod  facred  of  all  engagements,  he  obliged  me  to  fwear 
upon  the  holy  gofpels  that  I  would  keep  my  word. 

The  efteem  he  entertained  for  our  monarch,  from  the  character  I  had  drawn,  as  well 
as  from  the  particulars  others  had  told  him,  made  the  Emperor  defirous  of  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  a  prince  whofe  reputation  was  fo  great  in  every  part  of  the  world  f  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  to  fend  an  ambaflador  with  credentials  and  prefents.    At  firlt  he 

*  With  refpc^b  to  the  religion  of  the  Abyffinlans,  this  Is  what  I  find  In  the  mod  approved  wrttera.  It 
was  obferved  before  that  their  reh'gi'on  Is  a  mixture  of  Chriflianity  and  Judaifm.  Circumcifion  Is  per« 
formed  by  an  old  woman,  but  priefis  baptize.  Infants  are  baptiztd  by  a  gentle  immerfion  and  fprinkling 
with  water,  but  adult  perfons  are  plunged  thrice  in  fome  pond  or  river.  They  receive  the  facramentt 
under  both  kinds ;  and  the  liquor  ufed  on  thefe  occafions  Is  made  of  the  bruifed  ftones  of  ralfinsy  Infufed  ia 
water,  which,  after  giving  the  breads  the  deacon  delivers  to  the  communicant  In  a  fpoon.  They  llkewlfe 
burn  perfumes.  All  perfons  receive  the  facrament  once  a  month,  or  oftner  if  they  think  proper.  They 
acknowledge  the  fame  books  of  fcrlpture  as  we  do.  They  admit  the  councils  of  Nice,  Conftantinople, 
and  Ephcfus.  They  ufe  the  Nicenc  Creed,  but  not  that  of  the  Apoftles.  They  declare  that  the  three 
perfons  In  the  Trinity  are  one  God.  They  acknowledge  but  two  facraments,  Baptifm  and  the  lail  Supper, 
They  believe  in  the  real  prefence,  but  not  in  tranfubftantiatlon.  They  fay,  that  there  are  not  two  natures 
and  two  wills  in  Chrift.  Auricular  confeilion  Is  not  pradifed  by  them.  They  believe  the  Immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  that  the  fouls  of  good  men  are  not  admitted  Into  heaven  till  the  refurre6tion.  They  invoke 
faints,  angels,  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  obferve  Chriftmas,  Eaftcr,  Whiifuntlde,  and  other  Fellivals  ; 
and  fad  the  days  of  Lent,  befides  fome  others.  The  Emperor  is,  as  was  before  obferved,  head  both  In 
fplrituals  and  temporals.  Their  patriarch,  who  la  confecrated  bv  him  of  Alexandria,  confers  orders  on 
their  clergy,  who  are  principall|r  monks.  The  monarch,  and  the  chief  nobility  take  deacons  orders.  The 
people  ufe  lighted  tapers  at  divine  fervlce.  They  always  (land  In  their  churches,  which  are  kept  very  neat, 
and  I  hey  never  fpit  In  them.!    During  divine  fervlce  they  are  allowed  to  lean  on  crutches. 

f  The  reader  may  have  obferved.  In  the  courfe  of  thcfc  feveral  travels,^  that  the  French  take  all  oppor- 
tuniue«  of  txalting  their  country  and  their  monar<ch» 
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pitched  upon  an  abbot  called  Abona  Gregorios*  ;  and,  in  that  view,  commanded  me 
to  teach  him  the  Latin  tongue.  As  this  friar  was  a  perfon  of  very  good  fenfe,  and  fpoke 
and  wrote  Arabic  perfedly,  he  made,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  a  very  confiderable  progrefs 
in  that  language  ;  but  as  the  Abyflinian  monarchs  employ  foreigners  in  embaffies,  rather 
than  natives,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  Moorat  to  get  his  nephew  appointed  ambaflador 
to  France,  The  Emperor  declared  him  publicly  fuch  ;  and  accordingly  ordered  his 
prefents  to  begot  ready,  confiding  in  elephants,  horfes,  Ethiopian  children, 

As  I  was  once  waiting  upon  the  Emperor,  before  he  was  fixed  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  an  ambaflador,  he  fent  for  the  princes,  his  children  j  when  direfting  himfelf 
to  one  of  the  youngeft,  who  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  he  declared,  that  he 
had  fome  thoughts  of  fending  him  into  France,  the  fineft  country  in  the  world  f.  The 
young  prince  anfwered,  with  a  great  deal  of  ready  wit,  that  it  would  be  the  utmofl:  pain 
to  him  to  leave  His  Majefty  ;  however,  that  if  he  thought  it  proper  for  him  to  undertake 
this  voyage,  he  was  ready  to  obey  his  commands.  The  Emperor^  direfting  himfelf 
afterwards  to  me,  alked  what  treatment  his  fon  would  meet  with  at  the  court  of  France 
to  which  I  replied,  that  all  thofe  honours  would  be  fhewn  him,  which  were  due  to  the 
greateft  and  moft  powerful  monarch  in  Africa.  He  is  too  young  at  pyefent,  faid  the 
Emperor ;  and  the  voyage  is  too  long  and  too  hazardous  ;  but  I  perhaps  may  fend  hm 
one  of  thefe  days,  when  he  is  older,  and  more  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  fuch  a 
voyage. 

My  departure  being  fixed,  the  Emperor  admitted  me  to  the  audience  of  leave  witb 
the  ufual  ceremonies.  As  foon  as  I  came  into  his  prefence,  the  chief  treafurer  brought 
a  bracelet  of  gold,  and  this  the  Emperor  himfelf  was  pleafed  to  fix  round  my  arm, 
trumpets  founding  and  kettle-drums  beating.  The  honour  paid  in  Ethiopia  on  this 
occafion  is  equivalent  to  the  order  of  knighthood  in  Europe.  He  afterwards  prefented 
me  with  the  ceremonial  mantle  ;  and  as  it  was  dinner  time,  he  was  fo  gracious  as  to  bid 
me  ftay ;  and  made  me  dine  at  a  table,  which,  though  not  fo  high  as  his  own,  flood  very 
near  it.  The  entertainment  being  ended,  I  took  leave  of  the  Emperor,  who  com* 
manded  the  chief  treafurer  to  furnifti  me  with  every  thing  I  might  want. 

ITie  2d  of  May  1700  was  fixed  for  my  departure.  An  officer,  with  a  guard  of  an 
hundred  horfe,  was  ordered  to  efcort  me  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  together  with, 
an  interpreted  who  could  fpeak  the  languages  of  the  feveral  provinces  we  were  to  pafs 
through,  every  province  having  its  peculiar  tongue  J.  Several  merchants  who  were 
going  toMeflua§,  joined  company  with  me,  they  being  very  defirous  of  embracing 
this  opportunity  of  travelling  with  fo  much  fafety.  Though  Moorat  H,  the  ambaflador^ 
intreated  me  to  fet  out  as  foon  as  poffible,  for  fear  of  the  rains,  which  began  to  fait 
every  night ;  he  himfelf  was  not  able  to  go  fo  foon,  being  detained  by  the  Emperor, 
We  agreed  upon  Duvarna  as  the  place  of  our  rendezvous,  in  order  that  we  might  fet 
out  together.  I  was  prodigioufly  affeded  at  my  taking  leave  of  this  monarch,  who 
gave  me  all  poflible  demonftiations  of  his  affeftion,  and  feemed  forry  to  part  with  me. 
I  can  never  think  of  that  prince  but  with  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  the  obligations  I  owe  him  ; 
and  would  my  health  have  permitted  I  fliould  have  devoted  myfelf  entirely  to  him,, 
and  facrificed  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  his  fervice.    The  chief  noblemen  of  the  court. 

*  Our  authors  commonly  write  this  word  thuBy  Abbuna.  , 
f  Many  of  my  readers  will  probably  look  upon  this,  and  what  follows,  as  a  flourish. 
X  I  /uppofe  ^hcfe  are  only  lo  many  dialcdls. 

^  I  imagine  this  is  the  ifland,  in  the  Red  Sea,  called  Matzuma  in  our  maps,  lying  near  the  port  oF 
Erquico,  which  is  that,  as  I  fuppofe,  our  traveller  elfe  where  calls  Arcouva. 

II  Our  traveller  tells  us  a  little  above»  that  Moorat  the  minifter,  got  his  nephew  appointed  ambafTador, 
This  uephcw  muft  therefore  have  alfo  been  named  Moorat|  or  our  author  mnft  have  committed  a  miftake, 
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did  me  the  honour  to  accompany  me  two  leagues,  purfuant  to  the  orders  given  them 
for  that  purpofe. 

We  took  the  city  of  Emfras,  which  I  mentioned  before,  in  our  way.  The  officer, 
our  conduftor,  always  arrived  an  hour  before  us  at  the  place  appointed  for  our  quarters. 
He  went  and  alighted  either  at  the  governor's  houfe,  or  at  that  of  the  principal  perfon  of 
the  village ;  and  (hewed  him  the  orders  of  the  court,  written  on  a  roll  of  parchment.  This 
roll  is  put  in  a  fmall  gourd,  which,  being  tied  with  Clken  firings,  hangs  about  the  officer's 
neck*  The  moment  of  his  arrival,  the  chief  perfons  of  the  town  or  place  afTemble 
before  the  governor's  door,  where,  in  their  prefence,  he  takes  off  his  gourd,  breaks  it, 
and  pulls  out  the  little  roll  of  parchment,  called  in  their  language,  Ati  Hefes,  or  the 
Emperor's  order*  He  afterwards  prefents  it  very  refpddfuUy  to  the  governor  ;  telling 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  he  does  not  comply  with  the  contents,  he  muft  anfwer  it 
with  his  head.  Every  order,  the  difobedience  to  which  is  death,  is  writ  in  red  letters. 
The  governor,  as  a  teflimony  of  his  refpe£l:  and  compliance,  takes  and  lays  it  on  his 
head ;  and  afterwards  ifTues  a  command,  throughout  his  whole  province,  for  defraying 
the  expence  of  the  officer  and  of  all  thofe  in  his  retinue. 

We  employed  one  day  in  travellmg  from  Gondar  to  Emfras,  and  were  obliged  to  go 
over  a  high  mountain,  through  very  bad  roads.  On  this  mountain  (lands  a  large 
monaftery,  with  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  This  place  is  famous,  and  pilgrims 
vifit  it  from  a  great  diflance.  In  this  monaflery  is  a  fpring,  the  water  of  which  is  ex« 
tremely  clear  and  cool;  and  pilgrims  drink  of  it  out  of  devotion.  They  affirm  that 
many  miraculous  cures  are  wrought  by  it,  at  the  interceffion  of  St.  Anne,  whom  the 
Abyffinians  confider  as  a  great  faint. 

We  arrived  at  Emfras  the  3d  of  May,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  fine  houfe 
belonging  to  old  Moorat,  where  I  was  entertained  three  days.  In  this  city  I  heard  a 
concert  compofed  of  a  harp  and  a  fort  of  violin  which  is  very  like  ours.  I  alfo  was  at 
a  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment.  The  aftors  fing  verfes  in  honour  of  the  perfon 
whom  they  are  to  divert,  and  play  a  thoufand  feats  of  adivity.  Some  perform  a  grand 
dance  to  the  found  of  fmall  kettle-drums ;  and  being  very  nimble  and  ligfit,  they  throw 
themfelves  into  a  thoufand  antic  poflures.  Others  holding  a  naked  fabre  in  one  hand, 
and  a  buckler  in  the  other,  reprefent  combats  in  their  dancing*;  and  leap  in  fo  fur- 
prifing  a  manner,  that  no  one  but  thofe  who  had  been  fpedators  on  fuch  occafions  could 
think  it  pofHble.  One  of  thefe  dancers  brought  me  a  ring,  and  defiring  me  to  hide  it 
myfelf,  or  get  fome  other  perfon  to  hide  it,  faid  he  would  find  it  out.  I  took  it,  and  hid 
it  fo  cunningly  that  I  thought  it  impoffible  for  him  ever  to  find  out  the  place.  How- 
ever, I  was  furprifed,  a  moment  after,  to  fee  him  come  up,  dancing  in  cadence,  and 
whifper  in  my  ear,  that  he  had  the  ring,  and  confequently  that  I  had  not  hid  it  artfully. 
Others  held  a  lance  in  one  hand,  and  a  glafs  filled  with  mead  in  the  other^  and  leaped 
to  a  prodigious  height  without  fpilling  a  drop. 

From  Emfras  we  went  and  lay  at  Coga,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Emperors  of 
Ethiopia.  The  city  is  fmall  but  delightfully  iituated,  and  the  places  round  it  are  vaftly 
agreeable.  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  houfe  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  who 
paid  me  great  honours,  as  did  the  reft  of  the  governors  and  heads  of  villages,  at  whofe 
houfes  I  k)dged  in  the  way.  At  Coga,  our  conductor  began  to  entruft  the  baggage 
with  the  lords  of  the  feveral  villages,  who  ordered  them  to  be  carried  to  the 
frontier,  in  the  manner  related  above.    I  have  not  given  a  very  accurate  account  of 

*  This  feeiaa  to  be  fomething  Uke  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  anci'entSy  faid  to  be  invented  by  Pyrrhus  the 
fon  of  Achilles^  and  performed  by  the  dancers  ftriking  on  the  (hields  with  their  arms,  to  the  found  of 
mufical  iaftruments. 
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the^  various  places  through  which  we  travelled ;  I  being  at  that  time  too  weak  and 
indifpofed  to  take  the  notice  1  fhould  otherwife  have  done. 

We  employed  feven  or  eight  days  in  crofling  the  province  of  Ogara,  where  the  heats 
are  lefs  violent  than  in  other  places,  which  is  owing  to  the  many  very  high  mountains  in 
that  neighbourhood.  I  was  told,  that  ice  is  found  on  them  at  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  but  I  dare  not  aflert  this  for  a  truth.  Some  houfes,  on  thefe  mountains,  are  cut 
in  the  rock ;  and  I  was  (hewed  a  place,  where  certain  young  folks  hiding  themfelves  in 
order  to  carouze,  were  all  petrified.  Thofe  who  informed  me  of  this  particdar, 
declared  that  thefe  young  debauchees  are  feen  to  this  day  in  the  feveral  pQuures  they 
were  in  when  this  fad  accident  happened.  I  am  of  opmion,  that  thefe  are  fome  of  the 
petrifications  in  which  nature  is  fometimes  pleafed  to  fport  herfelf  There  are  fo  great 
a  number  of  houfes  in  thefe  mountains,  that  the  whole  feem  one  continued  city,  and 
they  are  built  in  an  orbicular  form-  The  roofs,  which  are  in  the  figure  of  a  cone,  are 
made  of  bulrufhes,  and  fupported  by  walls  raifed  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  houfes  are  very  neat  within,  and  adorned  with  Indian  reeds  artfully 
difpofed.  On  all  fides  we  fee  markets,  where  cattle  and  provifions  of  every  kind  are 
fold.    The  place  in  queftion  is  prodigioufly  populous. 

*  Our  traveller's  mentiontnfir  thefe  petrifications,  (which  no  doubt  are  fidhiouaj  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
relation  publifhed  in  one  of  our  newfpapers  fome  years  (ince  (i),  and  which  wa»  greatly  taken  notice  of  at 
that  time,  as  containing  fome  amazing  particulars.  The  article,  as  tranfcribcd  from  that  paper  now 
before  me,  is  as  follows :  •  ' 

"  London.  * 

Caflem  Aga,  the  prefent  envoy  of  Tripoli  to  His  Britannic  Majefty,  having  received  an  account  of  the 
difcovery  of  a  petrified  town  in  Africa,  where  the  iniiabitants,  cattle^  tree8>  and  every  thing  are  turned  into 
(tone;  it  was  given  to  the  interpreter  to  His  Majeliy  for  the  oriental  languages  (2),  whahas  tranllated  it 
from  the  Arabic  of  the  Envoy's  own  hand-writing,  into  French,  which  in  Englifh  is  as  follows : 

*'  Praife  to  God  alone. 

**  A  friend  of  mine  having  defired  me  to  tell  him  in  writing,  what  I  have  heard  concerning  the  petrified 
town,  I  (hall  give  himfcif  a  relation  thereof,  as  I  had  it  from  feveral  perfons,  and  particularly  from  one  man 
of  credit,  who  went  on  the  fpot,  purpofely  to  fatisfy  himfelf  concerning  the  truth  of  it ;  and  the  account  he 
gives  is  as  follows.  • 

That  the  town  lies  two  days  journey  fouth  from  Ouguela,  which  is  diiUnt  from  Tripoli  S.  E.  feven* 
teeii  days  march  with  the  caravans.  That  when  he  came  .to  the  town,  which* is  large  and  of  an  orbicular 
form,  wherein  are  {everal  fpacious  as  well  as  narrow  ftrcets,  full  of  (hops,  and  defended  by  a  very  large  and 
magnificfent  cadle,  he  faw  many  petrified  trees,  in  and  about  the  town,  moft  of  them  olives  and  palms^  but 
all  turned  into  ftone  of  a  blue  or  aih  colour. 

That  the  inhabitants  are  alfo  petrified :  The  men  whilil  following  their  feveral  occupations ;  fome 
with  fluffs  or  filks  in  thet>  hands,  others  with  bread.  In  fhort,  all'^of  them  in  fome  adion ;  and  the  women 
with  their  intants  at  the  bread;  and  others  in  flrid  embrace^  viilh  men,  all  turned  into  flone.  That  he 
entered  the  caiUe  by  three  different  gates,  but  that  there arcm^re ;  and  that  he  faw,  in  the  cadle,  a  man  pe* 
trifitd,  lying  on  a  bed  of  (tone,  as  were  the  very  centinels  (landing  at  the  gates,  with  their  pikes  and  javelins 
in  their  hands. 

**  That  he  alfo  faw  feveral  forts  of  animals,  fuch  as  camels,  oxen,  horfes,  affes,  fheep,  and  birds,  all  turned 
into  (lone  of  the  colour  abovementioned.''  This  romantic  -  dory  feems  to  be  copied  from  a  relation  of 
M.  le  Maire,  who  travelled  at  the  expence  of  Count  de  Touloufe,  and  is  inferted  in  Lucas's  Voyages^ 
Tom.  11.  pag.  97.  Amfterdam  17141  ^^Q^o. 

(i)  !n  November,  1728. 

{%)  This  was  Mr.Dadichi.bom  in  Aleppo,  and  educated  at  Paris;  a  gentleraan  famous  for  hts  uncommon  IklU  m  the  eaftem 
languages;  in  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome;  in  the  feveral  polite  modern  ones,  and  in  every  part  of  literature;  all  which  were 
fet  oflT  by  a  very  communicat:ve  difpofition,  of  which  I  was  fo  happf  as  to  receive  many  tettimontes. 

Tb  s  relation  of  the  petrified  town  I  myfelf  tranfl^ted  into  Engliih,  from  the  MS.  given  roe  by  Mr.  Dadichi.   During  my  ftay  in 
*  Paris,  the  iugentous  and  learned  M  de  Bremond,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  and  of  our  Royal  Society 
in  London,  and  tranflator  of  our  Philo'bphical  Tranfa^ions  into  French,  promifed  to  favour  me  with  a  profeft  refutation  (m  MS.)  of 
thia  Tripollne  ftory :  but  be  being  afterwards  eatremely  ill,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  France  without  it. 

From 
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From  the  province  of  Ogara  *  we  entered  into  that  of  Siry,  where  the  language  of 
Tigra  begins  to  be  fpoke.  Before  we  arrived  at  Siry,  the  capital  of  this  provincej  we 
croffed  the  river  of  Tekefel,  or  the  dreadful,  fo  called  becaufe  of  iis  rapidity*  It  is 
four  times  as  broad  as  the  Seine  in  Paris,  and  is  crofiTed  in  boats,  there  being  no  bridge 
over  it.  This  is  the  fineft  and  moft  fruitful  province  I  met  with  in  all  Abyflinia.  We 
there  fee  very  beautiful  wide  extended  plains,  watered  with  fprings,  and  interfperfed 
with  large  fofefts  of  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate^  and  jeflamin  trees.  Thefe  trees  are 
fo  common  in  Ethiopia,  that  they  grow  there  and  fiourifh  without  the  leaft  culture  or 
care.  The  fields  and  meadows  are  covered  with  tulips,  rimuiiculuses,  pinks,  lilies  j 
rofe-buflies  which  produce  red  and  white  rofes  ;  and  a  thoufand  other  forts  of  flowers 
unknown  to  us,  all  which  embalm  the  air  with  a  ftronger  and  more  delicious  fragrance, 
than  thofe  of  the  moft  lovely  rural  fcenes  in  Provence.  The  ofHcer  who  conducted  us, 
has  a  very  fine  country  feat  in  this  province,  and  I  was  entertained  a  week  at  it,  1  began 
to  obferve,  in  this  place,  that  the  fwelling  which  I  had  in  the  orifice  of  my  ftomach  grew 
lefs;  and  that  exercife,  and  the  country  air,  gave  me  an  appetite,  and  had  a  good  efFeft 
upon  my  conftitution  in  general.  In  this  country  feat  I  received  the  vifit  which  the 
governor  of  the  province  honoured  me  with  by  the  Emperor's  order.  He  caufed  a 
young  elephant  to  be  brought  thither,  which  the  embaiTador  was  to  carry  into  If  ranee, 
and  prefent  to  the  King;  fuch  bcir>g  the  import  of  his  orders  inclofed  in  the  fmall 
gourds. 

From  the  province  of  Siry  we  went  into  that  of  Adooa  f,  the  capital  whereof  is  called 
by  the  fame  name.  The  governor  of  this  province  is  one  of  the  feven  chief  miniflers  of 
the  empire.  The  Emperor  beftowed  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  on  the  fon  of 
this  governor,  who  prefides  oyer  twenty-four  lefler  government  or  principalities. 
Being  arrived  at  his  chief  city,  he  ordered  a  moft  fplendid  tent  to  be  fet  up  in  his  palace 
for  my  reception.  He  lodged  me  in  a  very  noble  apartment,  and  entertained  me  fix- 
teen  days  with  a  magnificence  £ui table  to  his  dignity  and  raiik«  This  governor  was  the 
perfon  appointed  to  fumifli  me  abundantly  with  alt  things  neceffary  for  my  embarking 
on  the  Red  3ea,  and  this  he  did  in  the  moft  obliging  manner  poflible.  Here  I  eat  fame 
Ethiopian  beef  (of  the  wild  kind)  which  is  thouj^ht  a  dainty  in  this  country,  and  indeed  ' 
it  is  extremely  well  tafted  and  delicate.  The  wild  Abyffinian  oxen  have  no  horns^  and 
are  not  fo  large  as  ours  in  France^ 

There  are  alfo  a  vaft  number  of  roe-bucks  in  this  province,  but  I  did  not  fee  many 
hinds  or  ftags.  After  returning  thanks  to  this  governor,  from  whom  we  had  received 
numberlefs  fevours,  we  continued  our  journey.  We  palt  through  a  toreft  full  of  apes 
of  all  fizes,  which  climbed  up  the  trees  with  furprifiiig  agiliry  ;  and  diverted  us  very 
much  with  their  ever- varying  leaps.  We  afterwards  entered  into  the  province  of 
Saravi,  where  the  Httle  elephant  I  was  to  carry  into  France,  died,  which  gave  me  fome 
uneafinefs. 

In  this  province  are  found  the  fineft  horfes  in  all  Ethiopia,  and  the  imperi?!  (lables 
are  filled  with  them.    There  the  embaftador  was  ordered  to  procure  the  b<>rfes  he  was 

*  I  do  not  find  that  the  names,  given  by  our  traveller,  of  the  fevcral  provinces  of  the  AbyfliiiJan  Empire, 
arc  any  way  like  thofe  I  find  in  other ^uthois  who  have  wrote  on  tfiia  coantrf.  The  prtjvi ticca.  fpeiifiedi 
in  fome  other  authors,  (land  thus,  i,  Ambara,  i  Brgamcdry^  3  Dambeanp  4  Shx>a,  5.  Gojaen^ 
^,  Bugna.  7.  Samen.  8.  Gonga.  9,  Walalca-  The  chief  city  in  Ethiopia,  m  thsfe  authiiri.  ii^  called 
Ambara,  from  the  firft  province  ;  whereas  tt  is  called  Gondar  by  our  IravclUriis  the  reader  may  have  feeii 
^bove.    Poifibly  the  Abyifinian  monarchs  may  ha?c  buUtj  or  removed  10  Goudar  oi  kie  years*  , 
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to  tsike  lAto  France.  Thefe  animals,  which  are  full  of  fire,  and  of  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
Arabia,  always  carry  their  heads  aloft.  They  are  not  (hod ;  the  Ethiopians  never  (hoeing 
their  horfes,  or  any  other  beafts  of  burden. 

From  Saravi  we  arrived  at  laft  at  Duvarna,  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigra*. 
There  are  two  governors  in  this  province,  but  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  nor  their 
feveral  jurifdidions.  They  are  called  Bamagas,  or  Kings  of  the  Sea,  probably  becaufe 
of  their  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Duvama  is  divided  into  two  cities,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  the  latter  of  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  Mohammedans.  All  commodities  that  come  into  Ethiopia,  by  the  Red 
Sea,  pafs  through  Duvarna.  This  city,  which  is  about  two  leagues  round,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  general  ftorehoufe  of  all  the  commodities  of  India.  All  its  houfes  are  built 
of  fquare  (lones,  and  the  rooi^  are  fo  many  terraflfes*  The  river  of  Moraba,  which  flows 
at  the  foot  of  this  city,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Tekefel  t-  It  is  not  broad,  but  vaftly 
rapid,  and  cannot  be  crofled  without  danger.  We  were  two  months  and  a  half  in 
travelling  from  Gondar  to  this  city,  where  I  was  to  wait  for  Moorat. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  an  exprefs  came  to  the  two  governors  with  the  fad  news  of  the 
death  of  Prince  Bafilius,  the  Emperor's  eldeft  fon,  and  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 
This  youth,  who  died  at  about  nineteen  years  of  a^e,  was  mailer  of  all  the  qualities 
that  can  di(lingui(h  a  prince.  AbftraSed  from  his  exterior  graces,  he  poflefled  the 
feveral  virtues  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind,  he  being  a  perfon  ot  good  fenfe, 
brave,  jufl:,  and  generous,  which  made  him  the  delight  of  the  whole  court*  He  was 
fnatched  away  by  a  malignant  fever,  at  his  return  from  a  campaign  made  under  the 
Emperor  againft  the  Gallas,  in  which  he  had  fignalized  himielf  \  he  purfuing  the 
enemy  with  fo  much  vigour  that  eight  fell  by  his  hand.  This  prince  had  a  tender 
regard  for  the  people,  whofe  parent  he  would  have  been,  had  Heaven  indulged  him  a 
longer  courfe  of  years,  a  proof  of  which  he  gave,  the  night  before  his  death.  The 
monarch  being  come  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  attended  by  the  chief  noblemen  of  the  court, 
the  prince  faid  that  he  had  but  one  requeft  to  make:  it  is  this,  (ir,  faid^he ;  comfort 
your  fubje^,  who  are  grievoufly  oppreiTed  by  the  infatiable  avarice  of  your  minifters 
and  governors;  The  Emperor  was  fo  aflfeded  with  thefe  words,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  (bedding  tears ;  promifmg,  at  the  fame  time,  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter* 
I  was  told  this  particular  by  the  perfon  who  brought  the  news  of  his  death  to  Duvama, 
with  the  order  for  oflFering  up  prayers  for  the  deceafed  prince,  and  weeping  for  him, 
as  is  the  ufual  cuftom.  The  circumftances  related  concerning  his  virtues  are  worthy 
of  everlafting  remembrance.  The  Emperor  happening  to  fall  into  an  ambufcade  of 
the  enemy,  the  young  prince  rode  with  all  imaginable  fpeed  to  his  afliftance ;  rufhed 
among  the  thickeft  of  the  foe;  charged  them  on  all  fides;  and  behaved  fo  gallantly, 
that  he  faved  his  father's  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own. 

The  Emperor,  either  out  of  policy  or  for  dlverfion  fake,  fometimes  difguifes  him- 
felf,  and  withdraws,  with  two  or  three  con(idents,  fo  that  none  elfe  know  what  is  be- 
come of  him.  He  once  abfented  himfelf  during  two  months,  which  made  the  prince^ 
his  fon,  prodigioufly  uneafy,  it  being  fuppofed  that  the  Emperor  was  dead. 

Some  of  themoft  confiderable  noblemen  of  the  court,  who  were  very  defirous  of 
railing  themfelves,  by  flattering  the  ambition  of  the  young  prince,  advifed  him  to  aflume 
the  helm  of  government,  and  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  declared  Emperor ;  obferving  it  might 
naturally  be  feared,  that  in  the  then  prefent  poflure  of  affairs,  fome  of  his  brothers 

*  I  find  a  province  called  ^Ti'gr,  in  Moll's  maps.    In  all  probability  this  is  what  if  here  called  Tigra ; 
though  it  does  not  there  feeni  to  lie  near  the  Red  Sea,  as  Dr.  Poncct  places  it^ 
f  The  Tacaze,  I  fuppofe,  as  it  is  called  in  our  maps. 
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might  anticipate  him,  and  ftir  up  certain  provinces.  They  promifed,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  be  faithful  to  him ;  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives 
and  fortunes  for  his  fake. 

The  prince,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  his  father,  and  inviolably  attached  to  his 
intereft,  rejefted  with  indignation  the  propofal  made  him  by  thofe  venal  courtiers ; 
and  declared  that  he  would  never  afcend  the  throne  till  fuch  time  as  he  faw  his 
father's  body.  The  monarch  returned  forae  days  after,  and  was  informed  by  a  faith- 
ful courtier,  of  the  feveral  pernicious  counfels  which  had  been  given  his  fon.  As  he 
is  a  very  wife  and  difcreet  monarch,  he  made  no  ftir  upon  this  occafion ;  however,  the 
flatterers  difappeared,  and  have  never  been  feen  fince.  The  prefumptive  heir  to  the 
crown  has  a  principality  annexed  to  his  perfon.  I  travelled  through  this  principality  in 
my  way  to  Duvama.  The  city  is  called  Heleni,  and  we  there  fee  a  very  ndble  mo- 
naftery,  ^and  a  moft  magnificent  church.  It  is  the  fined  and  largeft  in  all  Etiilopia, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Helena,  which,  probably,  is  the  reafon  why  the  city  is  called 
Heleni.  In  the  centre  of  the  large  fquare  or  court  before  the  church,  are  three  fpires, 
in  a  pyramidical  form,  made  of  granit*,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphicks.  Among 
thefe  figures,  I  obferved,  on  every  face,  a  lock  cut,  which  is  fomething  extraordinary, 
as  the  Ethiopians  do  not  employ  locks,  nor  fo  much  as  know  the  ufe  of  them. 
Though  thefe  fpires  have  no  pedeftals,  they  feem  as  high  as  the  obelifk,  placed  on  its 
pedeftal,  before  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  This  country  is  thought  to  have  been  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  f;  feveral  villages  in  the  jurifdidion  of  that  principality  being 
called  Sabaim  to  this  day.  In  the  mountains  is  dug  marble,  no  ways  inferior  to  that 
of  Europe;  but  a  more  confiderable  circumftance  is,  the  people  find  a  great  deal  of 
gold,  even  in.  ploughing  the  ground ;  and  fome  pieces  of  gold,  which  I  thought  very 
pure,  were  brought  me  privately.  The  friars  belonging  to  this  church  wear  garments 
of  yellow  (kins,  of  which  their  flcull-caps  are  alfo  made. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  courier  which  brought  the  lad  news  of  Prince  Bafilius's 
death,  the  barnagas's  caufed  it  to  be  publifhed,  by  found  of  trumpet,  in  the  feveral 
towns  under  their  jurifdi^on.  All  perfons  mourned,  which  is  performed  by  (having 
the  head ;  and  this  is  done  by  men,  women,  and  children,  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  On  the  morrow  the  two  governors,  followed  by  the  foldiery  and  a  number- 
lefs  multitude  of  people,  went  to  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  where  a 
folemn  fervice  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  the  deceafed  prince ;  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  palace  in  the  fame  order.  The  two  barnagas's  fet  down  in  a 
fpacious  hall,  feating  me  between  them;  afterwards  the  officers  and  perfons  of  dif- 
tinftion  of  both  fexes  placed  themfelves  round  the  hall.  Women  with  tabors,  and 
men  having  none,  placed  themfelves  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  began  to  fing  a 
fort  of  fong  in  honour  of  the  prince,  and  this  in  fo  very  mournful  a  tone,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  weeping.  The  ceremony  lafted  about  an  hour.  Some,  as  a  token  of 
their  grief,  fcratched  their  faces  till  the  blood  came,  or  burnt  their  temples  with  wax- 
tapers  J.  None  but  perfons  of  quality  were  in  this  hall ;  the  common  people  being  in 
the  courts,  where  they  vented  cries  in  fo  doleful  a  ftrain,  as  muft  have  moved  the 
moft  ftony  hearts,   Thefe  ceremonies  lafted  three  days,  as  is  the  ufual  cuftom. 

I  am  to  obferve,  that  whenever  an  Ethiopian  diesj  dreadful  cries  are  heard  on  every 
fide.    All  the  neighbours  meet  in  the  houfe  of  deceafed,  and  weep  with  the  relations 

*  A  kind  of  marble. 

f  It  is  faid  that  the  Abyi&aian  monarchs  fancy  themfelves  to  be  defcended  from  Maqucda,  (or  NIzaule, 
according  ^o  Jofephus)  Qncen  of  the  Southi  or  Sheba. 
ThU  muft  be  a  Very  odd  manner  of  exprei&ng  grief. 
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Vfho  come  there  for  that  purpofe.  The  dead  body  is  waihed  with  peculiar  ceremonies  ; 
and  after  being  wrapped  in  a  winding-flieet  of  new  cotton,  it  is  laid  in  a  cofEn  ftand« 
in^  in  the  middle  of  a  hall,  where  wax-tapers  are  burning.  Thev  then  redouble  their 
wailings  and  tears,  tabors  founding  all  the  time.  Some  addrefs  tneiufelves  in  prayer, 
to  Heaven  for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed  j  others  repeat  verfes  in  his  praife ;  tear  their 
hair,  fcratch  their  faces,  or  burn  their  flefli  with  torches  as  an  indication  of  their 
grief.  This  ceremony,  which  is  prodigioufly  aflfefting,  lafts  till  the  friars  come  and 
take  up  the  body.  After  finging  certain  pfalms,  and  making  the  feveral  perfumings 
with  incenfe,  they  begin  to  walk,  holding  an  iron  crofs  in  their  right  hand,  and  a 
prayer-book  in  their  left.  They  themfelves  carry  the  body,  and  ling  pfalms  all  the 
way :  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed  follow  after,  ftill  continuing  their 
lamentations,  tabors  beating  all  the  way.  All  have  their  heads  fhaved,  which  is  the 
indication  of  mourning,  as  I  obferved  before.  When  they  pafs  before  any  church, 
the  proceflion  halts  :  then  they  offer  up  certain  prayers,  and  afterwards  proceed  for- 
ward till  they  conie  to  the  place  of  burial.  Here  they  again  begin  the  perfumings 
with  incenfe  ;  fing  pfalms  for  fome  time  in  a  mournful  tone,  and  lay  the  body  in  the 
ground.  Perfons  of  fome  confideration  are  buried  in  the  churches,  and  the  vulgar  in 
common  church-yards,  where  a  great  number  of  croffes  are  fet  up,  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  convents  of  the  Carthufians.  The  company  then  return  to  the 
houfe  of  the  deceafed,  where  a  feaft  is  made.  They  meet  there  morning  and  evenings 
during  three  days,  in  order  to  weep  r  and  all  this  time  they  take  no  fuftenance  except 
in  that  place.  The  three  days  being  ended,  they  feparate  till  the  eighth  day  after  the 
interment;  and  affemble  in  order  to  weep  for  two  hours  once  a  week,  which  cuftom 
they  obferve  the  whole  year  round ;  and  this  is  their  anniverfary  *. 

When  a  prince,  who  is  heir  to  the  crown,  or  fome  other  penon  of  very  great  dif* 
tindion  dies,  the  Emperor  does  not  concern  himfelf,  for  three  months,  with  public 
affairs,  unlefs  they  are  extremely  urgent.  As  this  monarch  intended  to  fend  an  am-' 
baffador  into  France,  he  commanded  Moorat  to  come  to  hitn;  gave  him  his  orders 
and  credential  letters  for  the  King;  and  after  invefting  him  with  the  ceremonial 
mantle,  in  a  public  audience,  bid  himTet  out.  However,  his  journey  was  no  ways 
fortunate,  the  horfes  which  he  was  to  prefent  to  our  monarch  dying  on  the  road  ;  and 
as  Moorat  was  obliged  to  fend  tq  court  for  a  frefh  fupply,  this  accident  retarded  our 
progrefs  fo  much,  that  I  refolved  to  go  before  to  Matzumaf  to  give  orders  for  our 
embarkation,  and  wait  for  him  there. 

The  evening  before  my  departure,  the  bamagas's,  after  fending  away  the  forced 
which  had  condufted  me  as  far  as  Duvama,  ordered  an  hundred  foot  foldiers,  armed 
with  lances,  and  headed  by  an  officer  on  horfeback,  to  be  in  readinefs  to  march  on  the 
morrow,  to  guard  me  to  Matzuma.  I  difmiffed  part  of  my  fervantsj  and  kept  only 
thirty.  I  fet  out  from  Duvama  the  eighth  of  September  1700,  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty and  danger  croffed  Moraba  |,  a  very  rapid  river. 

From  Duvama  the  lords  of  the  feveral  villages  do  not  caufe  their  vaffals  to  carry 
the  baggage ;  but  employ,  for  that  purpofe,  certain  oxen,  called  bers,  which  are  of  a 

*  All  writers  on  Ethiopia  that  have  fallen  into  my  hands  agree  that  the  Abyflini'ans  make  great 
howlinge  at  the  death  of  thci'r  relations  and  friends  ;  that  the  corpfe,  after  being  wa(hed  and  perfumed.  Is 
wrapt  in  a  cloth ;  and  being  carried  on  a  bier  by.  fome  of  the  clergy,  (as  is  the  cultom  among  the  Romanifts) 
ihefe  read  certain  paffagcs  out  of  the  Pfalms  over  it,  they  having  no  exprefs  funeral  fcrvicc.  It  is  farther 
faid  that  the  Abyfiinians  never  ufe  coffias ;  and  that  the  relations  and  friends  mourn  fome  time  in  Uttered 
garments. 

t  MeiTua  In  the  original.  %  I  find  a  river  called  March  in  Moll. 
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diiFerent  kind  from  thofe  called  frida*,  thefe  being  the  common  oxen.  TheTe  beafts^y 
whofe  flefh  is  not  eaten,  will  go  a  prodigious  way  in  a  fliort  time.  I  employed  twenty, 
part  of  them  carrying  our  moft  confiderable  provifions  for  the  voyage,  and  the  reft 
our  tents  ;  we^  ever  fince  the  rainy  feafon  was  ended,  lying  during  the  night,  in  the 
fields. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  who  are  partly  Mohammedans  and  partly  Chriftians, 
bring  provifions  to  the  caravans  which  pafs  that  way.  Being  told,  that  within  a  day's 
journey  of  our  road  flood  a  famous  monaftery,  I  was  determined  to  go  and  fee  it,  and 
for  that  purpofe  left  the  great  road ;  taking  with  me  twenty  of  the  foldiers,  with  their 
commanding  officer,  for  the  greater  fecurity.  We  were  above  half  a  day  in  afcending 
a  very  fteep  mountain,  which  is  quite  covered  with  trees.  Being  got  to  the  fummit  of 
it,  we  found  a  crofs  and  the  monaftery  fought  after. 

This  religious  houfe  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  foreft,  in  a  dreadful  folitude.  It  is  weH 
built,  and  has  a  very  extenfive  view,  we  thence  difcovering  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  vaft 
extent  of  country.  In  this  monaftery  are  an  hundred  friars,  who  lead  a  life  of  very 
great  aufterity,  and  are  cloathed  after  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of  Heleni.  Their 
cells  are  fo  very  fmall,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  lie  down  at  full  length  in  them.  They, 
like  the  reft  of  the  monks  of  Ethiopia,  eat  no  flefli.  They  are  perpetually  fixed  in  con- 
templation on  God  and  holy  thmgs,  which  is  their  whole  employment.  I  there  faw  a 
man  of  about  threefcore  and  fix  years  of  age,  who,  during  feven  years,  had  fubfifted 
on  nothing  but  the  leaves  of  the  wild  olive-tree,  which  extreme  mortification  made 
him  fpit  blood  in  a  violent  manner.  I  gave  him  fome  phyfic,  and  prefcribed  a 
regimen  not  quite  fo  fevere  as  that  he  had  hitherto  obferved.  He  was  a  very  hiand- 
fome,  affable  man,  and  brother  to  the  governor  of  Tigra.  The  abbot  of  the  monaf- 
tery gave  us  a  moft  affectionate  reception.  The  inftant  we  arrived,  he  wafhed  and 
kiffed  our  feet,  during  which  the  friars  faid  certain  prayers.  This  ceremony  being 
ended,  we  proceeded,  in  proceffion,  to  the  church,  the  friars  ftill  finging ;  and  then  we 
went  into  an  apartment,  where  a  repaft  was  brought  us,  which  was  only  bread  dipped 
in  butter,  and  fome  beer,  neither  wine  nor  mead  being  drunk  in  that  convent ;  nor  is 
any  wine  ever  ufed  except  for  the  folemnizing  mafs.  The  abbot  was  always  in  our 
company,  but  did  not  eat  with  us. 

Taking  leave,  on  the  morrow,  of  the  abbot  and  friars,  who  did  me  the  honour  to 
accompany  me  a  great  way,  I  returned  to  our  caravan,  and  purfued  my  journey,  but 
did  not  meet  with  any  thing  remarkable  in  it.  A  week  after  our  fetting  out  from 
Duvarna,  we  arrived  at  Arcoova,  a  little  town  ftanding  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  which 
the  geographers  erroneoufly  call  Arequies  t,  where  he  ftaid  but  one  night.  On  the 
morrow  we  croffed  in  a  boat  an  arm  of  the  fea,  and  went  to  Meffua  J,  a  fmall  ifland,, 
or  rather  a  barren  rock,  on  which  a  fortrefs  ftands.  It  belongs  to  the  Grand  Signior, 
jmd  is  the  refidence  of  a  baffa. 

This  fortrefs  is  a  very  trifling  place,  and  might  eafily  be  taken  by  a  man  of  war  well 
manned.  During  my  ftay  there  an  Englifli  fhip  came  and  caft  anchor  before  it,  which 
threw  all  the  people  of  the  ifland  into  the  utmoft  conftemation.  They  were  going  to 
^uit  it^  when  the  captain  of  the  Ihip  put  his  long-boat  afliore,  to  affure  the  comman- 
dant that  he  needed  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  from  the  Englifh,  they  being 
friends  to  the  Grand  Signior.  The  baffa  of  Meffua  appoints  the  governor  of  Suaquem  § , 

*  OnFrcfda. 

t  I  fuppofe,  at  was  bcforiq  obfemd,  this  to  be  what  i*s  called  En^uikp  or  Arqulka  m.our  mapi. 
%  Or  Mat^um^.  f  Saquem. 

a.  town. 
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a  town  fubjeft  to  the  Turkifli  empire,  and  (landing  on  the  Red  Sea.  Here  is  the 
fifliery  for  pearls  and  tortoifes,  of  which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on ;  and  this  is  a  con- 
liderable  addition  to  the  Grand  Signior's  revenues.  The  baffa  of  Meffua  (hewed  me 
the  higheft  civilities,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  who  is  much 
dreaded  in  that  country,  and  with  great  reafon,  fmce  the  Abyi&nians  might  eafily 
feize  upon  that  place  *,  which  they  formerly  poffeffed,  by  ftarving  it  out,  and  refufing 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Meflua,  who  are  forced  to  fetch  all  they  want  from  Ar- 
coova,  there  not  being  any  in  the  ifland.  s 

During  my  ftay  at  the  Ethiopian  court,  I  was  told  that  the  Dutch  had  endeavoured 
more  than  once  to  trade  with  the  Ethiopians ;  but  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  difference 
of  their  religions,  or  that  the  mighty  power  which  the  Dutch  have  gained  in  India 
gave  them  umbrage,  it  is  certain  that  the  Ethiopians  do  not  care  to  be  concerned  with 
them  :  and  I  have  often  heard  them  fay,  that  they  will  never  put  any  confidence  in 
Chriftians  who  neither  fad,  invoke  the  faints,  nor  believe  in  tranfubftantiation  f. 

The  Englifh  likewife  are  defirous  of  trading  with  the  Ethiopians;  and  I  myfelf  know 
that  one  Agapyri,  an  Armenian  merchant,  had  agreed  to  introduce  them  into  this 
country,  the  trade  of  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Englifli,  fince,  befides 
gold,  civet,  elephants'  teeth,  &c.  they  might  draw  from  Abyffinia  aloes,  myrrh, 
caffia,  tamarinds,  and  coffee,  which  is  not  much  efteemed  by  the  Ethiopians.  I  was 
told  that  coffee  was  formerly  tranfplanted  from  Abyffinia  into  Yeman,  or  Arabia 
Feliic,  which  now  fupplies  it ;  the  Ethiopians  in  this  age,  never  raifmg  the  plant 
which  produces  it,  except  merely  out  of  curiofity. 

The  plant  wbicb  produces  coffee  |,  is  very  like  the  myrtle-ihrub.  Its  leaves  are 
always  green,  but  larger,  and  more  tufted.  It  bears  a  fruit  like  a  pi(lacho-nut,  having 
a  hu(k  containing  two  berries,  and  this  is  what  we  call  coffee.  This  hufk  is  green  at 
iirft,  but  grows  brown  as  it  ripens.  Cofffee  is  not  put  into  boiling  water,  to  prevent 
its  fprouting,  as  fome  have  aflerted ;  it  being  taken  out  of  the  huiks,  and  fent  away 
without  any  farther  preparation. 

I  was  uneafy  at  the  ambaflador  Moorat's  fta^,  being  afraid  of  lofmg  the  opportunity 
of  the  monfoons.  I  therefore  wrote  word  to  mform  him,  that  I  was  refolved  to  go  to 
Gedda  §»,  and  wait  for  him  in  that  town ;  to  which  be  anfwered,  I  might  do  as  I 
}udged  proper,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  meet  me  there,  in  which  he  had  been 
prevented  by  the  death  of  Prince  Bafilius,  and  the  many  difficulties  he  had  met  wittk. 

the^ jpumey.   I  then  difmiffed  all  my  feryants,  and  rewarded  them  in  fo  liberal  a  ., 

*  How  much  does  this  differ  from  what  is  deqiared  by  other  writers,  who  tell  us  that  the  Grand  .^ignipr  , 
has  quite  curbed  the  power  of  the  Abyffiaian  monarchs. '  Poffibly  this  may  be  owing  to  the  Jefuita^  who, 
after  they  were  drove  from  AbytSnia,.  endeavoured  to  make  the  Emperor  of  it  appear  inconfiderabk  to  th^ 
£urobcans.  . 

f  This  very  poflibly  may  be  only  a  flourifh  of  our  phjiician's,  as  the  moft  approved  writei;s,on  Ethiopia  . 
agree  that  the  Abyflinians  do  not  believe  in  tranfubftantiation ;  and  difclaim  moft  other,  points  of  the 
]R>pi(h  dofirine,  as  purgatory »  fervice  in  an  unknown  tongue,  image-worfhip,  auric\^4t  confcifion,  c](->  . 
treme  un^ion,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  Sec. 

X  Coffee  was  firil  drunk  in  England  in  i6$z.  The  coffee-fhrub  grows  to  about  the  height  of  ^xighl  or 
ten  feet,  and  its  bark  is  grey ;  the  twigs  rife  by  pairs,,  and  the  leaves  on  the  twigs,  in  th^  fame  manner  ; 
the  leaves  are  about  four  inches  long  and  two  broad  in  the  middle ;  they  are  (hsipcd  much  like  the  bay^ 
leaT;  the  fruit  hangs  to  the  twig,  fometiroes  one,  two,  or  more  in  the  fame  place.  The  natives  plant 
thefe  (hrubs  in  a  rich  foil»  which  is  watered  by  artificial  channels  ;  and  as,  after  three  or  four  years,  the 
(hrubs  begin  to  decline,  new  ones  are  planted.  The  berries  are  dried  in  the  fun,  and  the  outward  hulks 
are  afterwards  taken  off  by  hand-mills,  which  hufks,  roafted,  the  Arabians  ufe  inftead  of  coffet-berries. 
When  the  berries  are  roafted,  the  beft  way  of  keeping  them  is  in  fome  waro)  plac?,  damps  taking  off  thq. 
hriftnefs  of  their  flavour.  §  Siden,  or  Jedda. . 
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manner,  as  trould  not  but  give  them  an  efteem  for  the  French  nation.  They  all  melted 
into  tears,  and  would  fain  have  followed  me,  but  I  did  not  think  proper  to  take  them 
any  further.  This  being  done,  I  took  leave  of  the  baffa  of  Meffua ;  and,  the  28th 
of  Odlober,  went  on  board  a  bark  built  at  Surat. 

I  did  not  care  to  truft  myfelf  in  any  of  the  (hips  of  the  country,  they  appearing  to 
me  crazy  and  very  unfafe.  The  boards,  though  pitched  over,  are  tied  together  only 
with  ropes,  that  are  far  from  ftrong,  any  more  than  the  fails,  which  are  only  of  matts 
made  with  the  leaves  of  the  domi.  However,  thefe  veffels,  though  fo  badly  equipped, 
and  worfe  fleered,  carry  a  confiderable  lading ;  and  though  there  are  not  above  feven 
or  eight  men  to  manage  them,  they  are  of  great  fervice  in  every  part  of  this  fea. 

Two  days  after  our  leavmg  Meffoua,  we  came  to  a  little  ifland  called  Dehelec. 
The  (hips  which  come  from  India,  take  in  frelh  water  and  provifions  here,  of  which 
'  there  is  great  abundance,  except  bread,  the  inhabitants  themfelves  often  wanting  it, 
they  fubfifting  ufually  on  fifh  and  flefli.  We  ftaid  a  week  in  this  ifland,  on  account 
of  the  contrary  winds ;  but  the  inftant  a  favourable  gale  fprung  up,  we  failed  to 
another  illand,  called  Abugafar,  or  Father  of  Pardon.  The  captain  went  afliore,  and 
carried  a  torch  to  the  fepulchre  of  this  Abugafiir.  The  Mohammedans  would  be 
afraid  of  being  caft  away,  were  they  to  omit  this  ceremony ;  and  even  frequently  go 
out  of  their'  courfe  to  yifit  this  pretended  faint.  We  afterwards  failed,  in  the  high 
fea,  amidft  (helves  and  banks  of  fand,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers,  and  almoft 
upon  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  water,  which  makes  the  failing  this  way  very 
dangerous ;  but  as  the  pilots  are  very  well  acquainted  with  them,  they  fail  through 
them  without  being  under  the  leaft  apprehenfions,  though  this  part  of  the  fea  is  filled 
with  them.  We  arrived,  the  fixth  day,  at  Kotumbul,  a  very  high  rock  (landing  in  the 
fea,  within  half  a  league  of  the  continent  of  Arabia.  We  caft  anchor  between  the 
bank  and  the  land,  and  fpent  the  night  there.  The  next  day  we  coafted  along  Arabia, 
and  caft  anchor  before  Ibrahim  Merfa,  or  Abraham's  Anchoring-place.  We  continued 
our  courfej  and,  after  failing  a  week,  landed  at  Con(ita  *,  a  pretty  town,  fubjeft  to 
the  King  of  Mecca,  and  the  firft  fea -port  in  his  dominions,  fouth  ward.  People  are 
j[lad  to  go  a(hore  here,  they  paying  but  one  duty,  whereas  they  are  forced  to  pay  two 
m  other  places.  There  are  very  fine  warehoufes  in  this  city ;  and  there  the  goods 
brought  a(hore  are  ftored,  after  which  they  are  fent  by  land  on  camels  to  Judda,  which 
is  five  or  (ix  days  journey  from  it.  We  lay  at  anchor  a  week  before  Confita,  expeft- 
ing  a  wind,  and  in  order  to  reft  ourfelves.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  city,  it 
being  frequented  by  a  vaft  number  of  Mohammedan  merchants,  Arabians,  and  Indians. 
Such  Indians  as  are  idolaters  are  not  admitted  into  it.  Provifions  are  more  plentiful 
and  cheaper  here  than  at  Judda,  where  we  arrived  the  fifth  of  December  1700. 
From  Kotumbul  to  Judda,  we  failed  only  in  the  day-time,  and  caft  anchor  every  night, 
for  fear  of  the  banks  of  fand. 

Judda  or  Siden  is  a  large  city,  on  the  fea-(hore,  within  half  a  days  journey  from 
Mecca  The  port  or  rather  the  road,  is  fafe  enough,  though  the  north- weft  wind 
blows  into  it.  The  bottom  is  pretty  good  in  certain  places,  and  there  is  depth  of 
water  enough  for  fmall  (hips,  but  (hips  of  a  large  burden  are  obliged  to  keep  within 
a  league  of  it.    I  went  afhore,  and  took  up  my  quarters  in  an  Okel  |,  which  is  com« 

*  I  do  not  meet  with  this  name,  or  that  of  any  of  the  Idands  above  in  our  maps. 

f  It  1*8  the  port  town  of  Mecca  where  the  pilgrims  ufually  land,  and  it  belongs  to  the  Grand  Signion 
The  country  round  it  is  very  barren*    The  Arabians  bring  vaft  quantities  of  coffee  hither. 
t  Oqucl. 

pofed 
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pofed  of  four  ranges  of  houfes,  three  ftory  high,  with  a  court  m  the  middle.  The 
loweft  ftory  confifts  of  warehoufes,  and  the  other  ftories  are  for  travellers.  There 
are  no  other  inns  in  this  country,  nor  in  Turkey :  and  there  are  a  confiderable  number 
of  Okels  in  Judda.  The  inftant  a  traveller  is  arrived,  he  enquires  for  rooms  and 
warehoufes  that  may  fuit  him ;  paying,  to  the  owner,  a  certain  price,  which  is  ever 
fixed.  I  gave  four  crowns  a  month  for  two  rooms,  a  terrafs,  and  a  kitchen.  Thefe 
Okels  are  as  fo  many  afylums  and  confecrated  places,  where  a  traveller  needs  not  fear 
being  infulted  or  robbed.  One  great  inconvenience  is,  the  landlords  never  provide  a 
fingle  thing ;  fo  thatia  lodger  is  obliged  to  purchafe  his  own  furniture,  and  buy  and 
drefs  all  his  ovm  provifions,  unlefs  his  fervants  do  this. 

Two  days  after  my  arrival  in  Judda,  the  King  of  Mecca  •  came  thither  with  an  army 
of  twenty  thoufand  men  f.  He  caufed  his  tents  to  be  pitched,  and  encamped  before 
the  gate  of  the  city  which  leads  to  Mecca.  I  faw  him.  He  is  about  threefcore ;  of  a 
majeftic  ftature,  and  has  an  afpeft'that  ftrikes  terror.  The  right  fide  of  his  lower  lip  is 
divided.  He  is  not  applauded  either  by  his  fubjefts  or  his  neighbours,  for  gentlenefs 
or  clemency.  He  forced  the  baffa  who  commands  in  Judda,  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  to  give  him  fifteen  thoufand  gold  crowns ;  threatening  to  diveft  him  of  his  govern- 
ment, in  cafe  he  did  not  comply  inftantly.  He  likewife  opprefied  all  fuch  merchants^ 
fubjeds  of  the  Grand  Signior,  as  are  fettled  there  for  carrying  on  their  traffic,  making 
them  pay  thirty  thoufand  gold  crowns.  Thefe  two  fums  he  diftributed  among  his 
foldiers,  who  arc  ever  very  numerous,  by  which  meai{s  he  is  ever  mafter  of  the  fields 
Caravans  come  yearly  from  India  and  Turkey,  in  pilgrimage  to  Meccai  Some  of 
them  are  vaftly  rich ;  the  merchants  .going  in  thefe  caravans,  for  the  conveniency  of 
tranfporting  their  Indian  goods  into  Europe,  and  thofe  of  Europe  into  India.  When 
thefe  caravans  arrive  at  Mecca,  a  great  fau:  is  held  in  ir,  to  which  refort  a  numberlefs 
multitude  of  Mohammedan  merchants,  who  bring  the  moft  precious  commodities  of 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  which  are  there  bartered.  The  King  of  Mecca  plundered  the 
caravans  of  India  and  Turkey  in  1699,  and  1700.  This  prince  is  called  Xerif,  or 
Supremely  Noble  {,  becaufehe  pretends  to  be  defcended  from  the  prophet  Mohammed. 
The  Grand  Signior  ufed,  during  a  long  courfe  of  years,  to  give  the  inveftiture  of  this 
kingdom ;  but  the  prefent  Xerif,  who  is  a  very  haughty  prince,  will  not  fubmit  to  his 
authority,  but^calls  him,  out  of  contempt,  Elon  Mamluc,  or  Son  of  a  Slave. 

Medina  §  is  the  chief  city  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  famous  for  being  the  feat  of  Mo- 
hammed's tomb,  as  Mecca  is  for  giving  birth  to  him.    The  monarch  does  not  refide 

much 

*  Mecca  ftifids  in  a  valley,  aimed  fuirounded  with  moantai'ns.  It  »  twice  the  bJgnefs  of  Medina,  and 
the  houfes,  which  are  low,  are  built  of  brick.  In  the  center  of  the  town  (lands  the  Kaaba,  or  Houfe  of 
God,  which  the  Mohammedans  declare  to  have  been  built  by  Abraham.  Here  pilgrims  perform  their 
devotions,  but  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Kaaba.  Though  this  city  is  fo  much  revered  by  the  Moham- 
medans, it  ^et  has  been  feveral  times  befieged,  plundered,  and  burnt. 

f  The  inland  parts  of  Arabia  are  fubje6l  to  a  great  variety  of  petty  princes  who  wander  firom  place 
to  place,  and  encamp  wherever  they  find  paftore,  and  water  for  their  cattle*  The  boundaries  of  thefe  petty 
princes  can  fcarce  be  fixed ;  but  thofe  who  govern  near  the  fea  coafts  may  be  better  afcertained.  Such 
Arabians  as  inhabit  towns,  are  very  few  in  number  compared  to  thofe  who  live  in  tents,  and  rove  from 
place  to  place.  The  fovercign  of  Mecca  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  princes  in  Arabia.  His  dominions, 
which  extend  along  the  Chores  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  faid  to  be  two  hundred  and  iixt^  leagues  in  lengthi  and 
about  fifty  in  breadth. 

If.  This  Xerif,  and  fome  others,  are  alfo  called  Emirs,  both  which  are  Dud  to  fignify  the  fiiceidotal  and 
regal  office,  as,  before  them,  (the  KaUf  )  among  the  Saracens. 

(  The  Arabians  called  it  Medina  Al-nabi,  or  City  of  the  Prophet.  It  confifts  of  about  a  thonfaod 
houfes  of  brick  and  ftone.  There  are  many  mofques  in  this  city,  the  chief  whereof  is  called  the  Moft 
Holy.   la  a  towei  in  this  temple  flaads  Mohammed's  tombi  which  it  is  iaid  th9  pilgrims  ai«  not  permitted 

to 
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much  in  Medina,  he  being  generally  at  the  head  of  his  armies*  The  Turks,  upon  theif 
arrival  at  Medina,  undrefs  themfelves  out  of  refped,  keeping  on  nothing  but  a  fcarf 
which  covers  the  middle  of  their  body ;  and  travel  in  this  geer,  three  or  four  leagues. 
Thofe  who  do  not  care  to  fubmit  to  this,  pay  a  fum  of  money,  in  order  to  make  a 
lacrifice  to  God  in  honour  of  Mohammed. 

The  Chriftians,  and  particularly  the  Franks,  cannot  fettle  in  Judda  becaufe  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  the  Mohammedans  never  permitting  them  to  do  it.  Never- 
thelefs  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  here ;  fuch  fliips  as  return  from  India  caftidg  anchor 
before  it.  The  Grand  Signior  commonly  keeps  thirty  large  (hips  in  thefe  feas  for  the 
conveying  of  merchandize*.  Thefe  fhips'have  no  cannon,  though  they  are  large 
enough  to  carry  an  hundred.  All  thmgs  are  dear  at  Judda,  not  excepting  water, 
becaufe  of  the  vaft  refort  of  fuch  numbers  of  different  nations ;  a  pint  of  water^  of 
Paris  meafure,  cofting  two-pence  or  three-pence  and  that  becaufe  it  is  brought  four 
'  leagues.  The  walls  of*  this  town  are  very  weak ;  the  fortrefs  which  (lands  towards 
the  fea,  is  a  little  better ;  but  it  could  not  be  able  to  fuftain  a  (iege,  though  there  are 
fome  pieces  of  cannon  for  its  defence.  Mod:  of  the  houfes  are  of  (lone ;  and  the  roofs 
are  fo  many  terraffes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eaftems. 

There  was  (hewn  me,  on  the  fea-(hore,  within  two  mu(ket-(hot  of  the  city,  a  fepukhre 
which  my  guides  declared  to  be  that  of  Eve.  The  country  round  Judda  is  quite  dif- 
agreeable ;  nothing  being  feen  but  barren  rocks,  and  uncultivated  places  full  of  fand* 
I  would  gladly  have  vifited  Mecca,  but  no  Chriftian  is  permitted  to  go  thither  upon 
pain  of  death.  There  is  no  river  between  Judda  and  Mecca,  as  fome  have  falfely 
afferted ;  there  being  only  a  fpring  whence  the  water  drank  in  Judda  is  drawn. 

After  (laying  a  month  in  this  town,  I  received  advice  that  it  would  be  fome  lim^ 
before  Moorat  the  ambaffador  arrived  in  it ;  and  alfo  chat  he  would  be  obliged  to  (lay 
a  year  longer  in  Abydinia,  (hould  he  negled  the  opportunity  of  the  monfoons.  For 
this  reafon  I  refolved  to  embark  in  the  (hips  which  were  now  preparing  to  fail  for 
Suez ;  and  to  vi(it  Mount  Sinai,  whither  Moorat  had  appointed  me  to  go,  in  cafe  he 
did  not  come  to  Judda. 

Accordm^ly  I  embarked,  the  12th  of  January  1700,  in  one  of  the  (hips  which  the 
Grand  Signior  had  ordered  to  be  built  in  Surat.  Though  thefe  (hips  are  of  very 
great  burden,  they  yet  have  but  one  deck  |.  The  (ides  are  fo  high,  that  the  talleft 
man  could  not  reach  up  to  them.  The  ropes  of  thefe  (hips  are  very  thick  and  hard, 
and  thdr  mafts  and  fails  differ  but  little  from  ours.  One  thing  very  particular  in 
fhefe  veffels  is,  a  kind  of  cidems,  which  are  fo  capacious,  that  they  contain  water 
enough  to  fupply  an  hundred  and  fifty  men  during  five  months.  Thefe  cidems  are 
fo  weU  vamimect  within,  that  they  preferve  the  water  very  pure  and  clean,  and  much 
better  than  the  hog(heads  ufed  in  Europe.'  It  was  with  great  difficulty  we  got  from 
among  the  fand-banks  which  lie  about  Judda,  and  are  found  in  every  part  of  that  fea  } 
and  for  this  reafon  we  kept  as  near  as  po(fible  to  the  (hore,  which  lay  on  our  (larboard- 
fide.    We  call  anchor  every  evening,  for  fear  of  running  on  one  of  thefe  banks,  which 


to  fee.  The  (lory  of  Mohammed's  coffin  being  fufpended  by  a  loadftone  is  a  fidion.  PHgnms  commonly 
▼ifit  this  tomb  at  their  return  from  Mecca.  The  place  of  this  fepulchre  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Meadow,  or  Garden . 

*  The  Red  Sea  was  prodierioufly  frequented  before  the  difcoTery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  we 
arc  told  that,  of  late  years,  tew  fliips  go  higher  than  Mocha,  except  the  Turkifti  gallics,  and  the  Yeflels 
which  convey  the  Mohammedan  pilcrrims  to  Mecca. 

4  About  4hiee*half-pence,  EngUih  mdney.  %  I  ftippofe  thefe  are  gallics. 

II  the 
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the  plots  avoid  very  fkilfully.  They  are  feen  every  where  rifing  to  the  furface  of  the 
\Krater ;  and  the  pilots  pafs  boldly  through  them,  which  is  owing  to  their  great  e3q>erience 
of  thefe  feas  from  their  infancy ;  many  of  them  being  bom  on  board  thefe  (hips,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  floating  warehoufes.  After  failing  five  or  fix  days,  we 
caft  anchor  before  the  ifland  of  Hafiama,  within  two  leagues  of  the  continent.  This 
iQand  is  not  inhabited,  but  we  took  in  very  good  water  there.  From  that  place,  to 
Suez  ihips  drop  anchor  every  night  near  the  iDiore ;  on  which  occafions  the  Arabs 
never  fail  to  bring  refrefhments« 

Twelve  or  thirteen  days  after  our  departure  from  Haflama,  we  came  to  the  road  of 
Yamboe.  This  is  a  pretty  large  town,  defended  by  a  caftle  ftanding  on  the  fea-fide, 
the  fortifications  whereof  are  in  a  very  poor  condition  It  belongs  to  the  King  of 
Mecca.  I  did  not  vifit  it,  becaufe  the  Arabs,  who  are  hovering  up  and  down  every 
where  thereabouts,  rob  travellers,  and  abofe  fuch  as  go  alhore.  We  were  (topped  a 
week  in  this  road  by  contrary  winds.  Two  days  after  our  leaviag  Yamboe,  we  caft 
anchor  between  two  fands,  where  there  arofe  fo  furious  a  ftorm,  that  two  of  our 
cables  broke,  fo  that  we  had  like  to  have  perilhed ;  but,  very  happily,  the  ftorm  did 
not  laft  long. 

We  went  a(hore  at  Meeulaf,  a  town  about  the  fame  extent  as  Yamboe,  which  alfo 
has  a  caftle,  but  it  is  weak.  From  thence  we  (ailed  to  Chiurma,  a  very  good  harbour, 
where  (hips  are  fecured  from  ftorms.  Here  we  meet  with  no  town  or  village,  but 
only  tents  inhabited  by  Arabs.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Chiurma  till  the  .  2  2d  of  April, 
occafioned  by  the  contrary  winds.  The  monfoons  being  far  advanced,  I  thought  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  proceed  any  £uther  by  fea,  for  which  reafon  I  landed  at 
Chiurma,  v/here  I  procured  camels,  which  in  fix  days  carxied  me  to  Tor  |.  Tor  is 
fubjed  to  the  Grand  Signior.  There  is  a  garri(bn  in  the  caftle,  with  an  aga  who 
commands  in  it;  and  a  great  number  of  Greek  Chriftians  are  found  in  the  village. 
They  have  a  monaftery  agreeably  to  their  wor(hip,  which  is  fubjed  to  the  great  one  of 
Mount  Sinai.  I  w^  here  told  that  the  Archbi(hop  of  the  monaftery  of  Mount  Sinai, 
who  was  paralytic,  hearing  of  my  arrival  at  Judda,  bad  fent  to  Tor,  to  invite  me  to  go 
and  fee  him.  Accordingly  I  fet  out  for  that  famous  fnonaftery ;  and  it  was  three  days 
before  I  reached  it  i  the  roads  |>einj?  vaftly  troublefome,  we  were  oblic^ed  to  travel  over 
v^  fteep  mountmns.  The  monaftery  of  Mount  Sinai  (bnds  at  the  foot  of  the  moun* 
tski  i  and  the  gates  of  that  religious  houfe  are  always  walled  iip,  on  account  of  the 
incurfions  of  the  Arabs.  I  was  drawn  up  into  it  §  by  ropes  faftened  to  a  pulley,  and 
my  baggage  after  the  fame  manner  ||. 

I  immediately  paid  my  compliments  to  the  Archbi(hop,  who  is  a  venerable  man,  aged 
llinety-three  years.  One  fide  of  him  was  ftruck  with  die  palfy,  a  fight  which  grieved 
me  very  much,  I  having  known  hin^  fome  yesprs  before ;  and  had  recovered  him  at 
Grand  Cairo,  when  labouring  under  a  iit  of  ficknefs.  On  this  occafion  I  was  fo  for- 
tunate, as  to  enable  him  to  celebrate  mafs,  pontifically,  on  Eafter  Sunday,  which  he, 
fill  then,  had  not  ftrength  enough  to  do  for  a  long  time. 

*  It  has  a  tolcnaUe  good  harbour.  And  ia  now  the  tpon  town  to  Medina*    Some  fay  that  this  caftle  ta 
ftrong  enough  to  refift  the  attacks  of  the  wild  Arabs,  but  not  to  (land  a  profeffed  fiege  in  form, 
t  Mieula. 

%  From  Tor,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  natives,  may  be  feen  the  place  where  the  Ifraelites  went 
^   «ver  the  Red  Sea*    The  fea,  in  that  part,  is  about  five  leagues  over;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
about  )5  fathoms  deep. 

^  It  is  faid  that  travellers  aiV'Iet  up  and  4om  in  a  baiket. 

n  Certain  travellers  relate,  that .  the  numka  Iwe  abandoned  this  monaftery,  on  account  of  the  wild 
Arabs  plundering  the  camels  which  were  bringing  provifions  to  them,  and  that  they  retired  to  Tor* 
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This  monaftery  is  a  very  folid  building,  and  its  walls  are  very  ftrong.   The  church 
is  magnificent,  it  having  been  raifed  by  the  Emperor  Juftinian,  as  the  friars  told  mr. 
They  are  fifty  in  number,  exclufive  of  thofe  who  go  about  and  afk  alms.    They  lead 
a  very  mortified  life  ;  they  never  drink  wine,  nor  eat  meat,  even  when  very  fick. 
The  water  they  drink  is  excellent,  it  being  taken  from  a  fpring  rifing  in  the  middle  of 
the  monaftery.    Thrice  a  week  they  are  allowed  a  fmall  glafs  of  brandy,  made  with 
dates.    They  keep  a  very  ftri£t  faft  during  the  four  Lents  obferved  in  the  eaftem 
church  ;  and,  out  of  thofe  feafons,  they  eat  pulfe  and  dried  fifli.    They  rife  in  the 
night  to  chant  the  office,  and  pafs  the  ^reateft  part  of  it  in  the  choir.    They  fhewed 
me  a  fhrine  of  white  marble,  covered  with  a  rich  piece  of  cloth  of  gold,  in  which 
St.  Catherine's  body  is  depofited,  but  unfeen.    They  only  fhew  us  one  of  the  faint's* 
hands,  which  is  quite  withered,  but  the  fingers  are  fUll  covered  with  gold  rings.  The 
Archbiihop,  who  is  likewife  abbot  of  the  monaftery,  has  under  him  a  prior  who  has 
little  or  no  power,,  except  during  the  abbot's  abfence       I  had  the  curiofity  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  the  fpot  where  God  delivered  the  two  tables  of  the  law  to 
Mofes  ;  the  Archbifhop  being  fo  kind  as  to  fend  fome  of  his  friars  with  me. 

We  went  up,  four  thoufand  fteps  at  leaft,  before  we  got  to  the  top  of  this  famous 
mountain,  where  a  good  neat  chapel  is  buih.  We  afterwards  had  a  fight  of  that  of 
Elias  t*  We  breakfafted  at  the  fpring ;  and  then  returned,  heartily  tired,  to  the 
religious  houfe.  The  neighbouring  mountain  is  ftill  higher,  but  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  go  upon  it,  I  being  almoft  fpent  with  the  firft  day's  journey.  It  is  on  this  fecond 
mountain  that  St.  Catherine's  body  is  faid  to  have  been  conveyed  by  angels  after  her 
martyrdom. 

I  waited  a  month  in  this  religious  houfe,  in  expedation  of  the  ambaiTador  Moorat. 
I  now  began  to  be  tired,  and  had  given  him  quite  over,  when  advice  was  brought  that 
he  was  come  almoft  to  the  monaftery,  which  gave  me  the  higheft  fatisfadion.  I  then 
went  and  met  him,  and  prefented  him  to  the  Archbifhop,  who  received  him  very  gra- 
doufly.  Moorat  informed  me  of  the  feveral  difappointments  he  had  met  with  in  his 
journey.  He  faid  that  the  death  of  Prince  Bafilius  was  the  firft  thing  which  retarded 
falm ;  that  the  Empe*or,  notwithftantling  his  grief,  had  admitted  him  to  audience,  and 
commanded  himto  fetout;  and  that  he  made  fome  ftay  in  Duvama,  in  expedbtion  of 
new  orda;'^  from  his  fovereign.  He  acquainted  me  with  the  ill  treatment  he  had  re* 
ceive4  from  the  King  of  Mecca,  he  having  forced  from  him  the  Ethiopian  children  he 

*  It  is  called  St.  Catherme'e  Monaftery,  whhber  the  monka  pretend  the  bodj  of  that  famt  was  brought, 
after  (he  had  been  beheaded  in  Alexandria.  The  Greeks  have  been  in  poifeflion  of  this  monaftery  above 
1400  years,  it  being  firft  given  them  by  fome  of  the  Grecian  Emperors.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  Mo- 
hammed confirmed  the  then  abbot  and  religious  of  this  houfe,  as  well  as  all  their  fucceflbrs,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  the  feveral  lands  about  it,  upon  condition  that  they  ftiould  treat  all  the  neighY>ouring 
Arabs  hofpitabl^*;  which  condicioQ  the  monks  afterwards  complied  with  ezadly ;  till  the  Arabs  plundered 
the  caravans  which  were  bringing  proviiions  to  the  monaftery,  on  which  occafions  the  friars  forfook  it, 
and  withdrew  to  Tor.  This  convent  was  furrounded  by  a  very  thick,  ftrong,  high  wall,  to  fecure  it 
from  the  attacks  of  tVie  wild  Arabs  $  and  being  fituated  on  the  brow  of  a  very  fteep  rock,  the  friars  ufed 
to  let  down  the  provifions  (which  were  chiefly  com^  they  furniftied  the  Arabs  with,  by  a  rope  ;  and  aa 
for  the  pilgrims,  they  were  taken  np,  and  let  down  in  a  baJkeL  The  afocnt  from  the  foot  ot  the  moun- 
tain to  Sinai  is  vaftly  fteep. 

f  In  the  way  down  this  nountain,  a  gpreat  ftone  is  ftiewn,  which,  according  to  the  monks,  is  the  place 
where  Elias  reued  himfelf,  after  his  flying  from  JcEebel.  A  Ktde  below  this,  the  Mohammedans  (hcvr 
the  pri^t  made  by  Mohammed's  camel,  in  the  rock,  as  he  was  travelling  this  way.  This  print  they  kifs 
very  devoutly.  Thus  we  have  a  place  where  both  Chriftians  and  Mohammedans  employ  their  frauds,  in 
order  to  impofe  on  the  weak  and  fuperftitioos.  This  country  is  faid  to  be  iraftly  pleafant  and  fmttful, 
which  poffibly  might  be  the  reafon  why  the  children  of  Ifrael  continued  fo  many  years  in  it. 

was 
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was  canjinginto  France ;  and,  to  add  to  his  misfortune,  the  veflel  on  board  of  which 
the  prdfents  were  put,  had  been  caft  away  near  Tor  :  that  nine  large  (hips  laden  with 
coffee  bad  ftayed  in  this  port,  by  their  having  fet  fail  too  late,  and  loling  the  feafon  of 
the  monfoons.  This  delay  has  made  coffee  very  dear  in  Grand  Cairo,  as  thofe  fhips 
were  not  able  to  reach  Suez,  where  they  unlade,  and  are  freighted  with  other  goods, 
as  linens,  com,  rice,  and  other  provifions,  which  are  brought  from  Grand  Cairo,  and 
bartered  for  thofe  of  India. 

After  Moorat  had  refted  five  days  at  Mount  Sinai,  we  fet  forwards  towards  Tor, 
where  his  retinue  waited  for  him.  We  ftaid  but  one  night  in  this  harbour,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  land,  on  the  morrow,  for  Suez ;  travelling  almoft  continually  by  the  f<^-(ide. 
We  reached  the  laft-mentioned  town  in  five  days* 

Suez  is  a  fmall  city  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  is  the  port  to 
Cairo,  whence  it  is  diftant  three  days  journey.  The  town  above  mentioned  is  com- 
manded by  a  caftle  built  in  the  antient  tafte,  and  poorly  fortified^  .  There  is  a  governor 
with  a  garrifon  of  two  hundr^  men ;  and  there  &re  very  fine  warehoufes*.  The 
country  is  no  ways  agreeable,  the  only  objeds  round  it  being  defarts,  interfperfed  with 
rocks  and  fands.  This  town,  like  that  of  Judda,  has  no  water,  which  is  brought  from 
the  adjacent  parts,  but  then  it  is  cheaper. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Tor,  I  wrote  to  Monfieur  MaiUet,  the  French  conful  at  Cairo, 
to  inform  hun  of  the  ambaflador's  arrival.  He  wrote  me  an  anfwer,  by  which  I  was 
defired  to  make  all  the  hade  poilible  to  Grand  Cairo.  I  complied  with  his  requeft, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  firft  caravan  that  fet  out,  it  confiftiag  of  about  eight 
thoufand  camels.  I  mounted  a  dromedary,  and  after  goin^  three  leagues  with  the 
caravan,  I  went  on  before  them,  and  reached  Grand  Cairo  m  four-and-twenty  hours* 
Thefe  dromedaries  are  fmaller  than  camels.  They  go  very  hard,  but  very  fwift- 
footed ;  and  will  travel  four-and-twenty  hours  without  nalting,  and  are  employed  only 
to  carry  men.  Being  arrived  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  informed  our  conful  of  the  refult  of 
our  journey ;  and  got  ready  a  fine  houfe  for  the  ambaflador,  who  arrived  two  days 
after. 

Monfieur  Maillet,  the  inftant  he  heard  he  was  come,  fent  him  refreihments  of  every 
kind ;  and  then  agreed,  in  concert  with  Moorat,  that  I  fhould  embark  for  France,  in 
order  to  inform  our  court  of  the  feveral  particulars  related  above. 

I  could  fay  much  more  concerning  Ethiopia ;  could  treat  of  the  govemmmt  of  that 
mighty  empire  ;  of  its  reHgious  and  civil  employments,  courts  of  judicature;  of  the 
botany,  and  even  phyfic  of  the  Abyflinians ;  but  to  do  this,  I  mufl;  firft  enjoy  the 
repofe  which  is  eameftly  fought  for,  by  thofe  who  undertake  long  and  laborious 
travels :  and  the  air  of  France  muft  firft  have  reftored  me  to  my  health,  the  fweets  of 
which  cannot  be  tafted,  except  it  be  perfed.  We  phyficians,  who  cure  other  people, 
often  have  not  (kill  enough  to  cure  ourfelves. 

*  Suez  has  no  water  near  it,  by  reafon  that  the  plains  round  are  all  oFfand.  Its  inhat^i'tants  fubfift 
wholly  by  tradey  which  is  very  confiderable^  as  all  the  goods  which  come  out  of  india  into  Europe,  by 
the  Red  Sea,  ate  unladed  here,  and-carried  from  thence  to  Grand  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Some  imagine 
Suez  to  be  the  ancient  Poifidium,  and  others  Ar(inoe.  The  town  is  a  L'ctle  above  the  place  where  the 
IfraetitCB  croiTed  the  Red  Sea.  The  Gulph  of  Suez  is  feparated  from  the  Mediterranean,  by  an  ifthmqs 
oMy  fifty  leagues  broad,  by  which  Afia  is  joined  to  Africa.  Some  Egyptian  monarchs  had  formed  a 
dcfign  to  cut  through  this  iflhrnus,  in  order  to  join  the  two  feas,  but  to  no  purpofe.  The  town  of  Suez 
does  noc  now  contain  above  200  houfrs,  and  has  a  good  harbour  enough,  which  yet  is  too  (hallow  for  (hipa 
of  burthen.  It  is  almoft  a  defart,  when  foreign  vefTcls  and  the  Turkifli  gallics  are  not  there  }  but.  whe« 
thefe  are  lying  before  it»  it  is  full  of  people. 


(    I0«  ) 

A  JOURNEY  TO  DAR-FUR, 

A  KINGDOM  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  AFEICA* 
ir  Mr. BROWNE.^ 


CHAP.  L — Defipl  to  penetrate  into  ibe  Interior  of  Africa  -^Di^fflculties-^Caravan  from 
Soudan  or  Dar-Filr — Preparations — Departure  from  Affiut^Joumtf  to  El-^h-^ 
Mountains  —  Defert  —  CbarjS  in  El-wab  —  Bulak — Beiris  — Mugbes  — Deferi  if 
Sbeb — Defert  ofSelimi — Leghia — Natr6n  Spring — Difficulties — Enter  tbe  kingihm 
of  Fur — Sweini'^  Detention — Reprefentations  to  tbe  Melek — Rejidence — New  Dif* 
ficulties'—Villany  of  Agent — Sultar^s  Letter— Enmity  of  tbe  People  againfl  Franks— El 
Fafher — Illnefs — Converfations  ^tb  tbe  Melek  Mifellim — Relapfe — Robbery — Cobbi 
—Manners— Return  to  El  Fafher — The  Melek  Ibrahim — Jfmufements^Incidente 
—Audience  of  tbe  Sultan  Abd-^Uracbman^el-raJhld^His  Perfonal  Character— Cere^ 
monies  rf  the  Court. 

MY  views  to  the  fouth  of  Egypt  having  been,  fruftrated  during  the  lafl  year,  I  was 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  any  further  projeds  in  that  quarter,  or 
t)f  waiting  for  a  more  feafonable  opportunity.  As  it  was  reported  that  fuch  an  one 
would  foon  offer,  I  did  not  hefitate  to  prefer  the  latter,  though  Ilrongly  difluaded 
from  it,  as  generally  happens  to  thofe  whofe  defigns  are  any  way  analogous  to  mine. 
The  Europeans  in  this  quarter,  as  well  as  the  natives,  being  immerfed  in  commerce 
from  their  early  years,  are  unable  to  conceive  the  advantages  promifed  by  voyages  of  diH 
CQvery,  to  which  no  immediate  profit  is  attached ;  and  accordingly  as  they  know  the 
hazard  great,  and  imagine  the  achievement  frivolous  and  ufelefs,  even  from  the  beft 
motives  they  are  rather  inclined  to  difcourage,  than  to  animate,  any  one  who  under- 
takes them. 

From  convidion  fufEciehtly  clear,  arifing  both  from  reading  and  the  fentiments  of 
tiiofe  who  were  beft  informed  on  the  Cubjedl,  that  the  river  whofe  fource  Mr.  Bruce 
defcribes  is  not  the  true  Nile,  I  thought  it  an  objedt  of  dill  greater  importance,  that  the 
fource  of  the  more  weftem  river  Ihould  be  inveftigated.  But  what  might  have  been  a 
matter  of  choice,  wis  with  me  only  the  refult  of  neceffity.  The  idea  of  reaching  the 
fources  of  this  river,  Tthe  Bahr-el-abiad,)  laid  down  in  the  maps  apparently  at  about 
two  hundred  leagues  nirther  fouth  than  Sennaar,  feemed  to  me  fo  hopelefs,  that  this 
objeft  alone  would  hardly  have  induced  me  to  undertake  fuch  a  voyage.  I  fliould 
rather  have  been  inclined  to  attempt  Abyffinia,  and  endeavoured  to  certify,  as  well  as 
circumftances  might  permit,  how  far  authentic  former  narratives  had  been,  and  what 
might  offer  that  was  new  to  European  obfervation.  For  this  purpofe  the  obvious  and 
mod  eafy  route  was  by^the  Red  Sea  to  Mafouah.   But  all  accounts  concurred  in  mag- 
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<i!fyi&g  the  difScidty,  and  almoft  impoflibHity,  of  an  European  paf&ng  there  undifcd- 
raned ;  and,  being  difcovered,  of  his  penetrating  any  fartherr 

The  road  from  Kahira  to  Sennaar  was  the  one  1  ihouid  have  preferred  ;  but  the|d£« 
folation  and  anarchy  then  prevailing .  in  Nubia,  whiqh  had  prevented  me  from  paiSng 
^he  former  year,  would  not  probably  have  allowed  me  better  fucceis  in  this,  Befide$, 
the  city  of  Sennaar  was  then  occupied  by  the  ilaves  of  the  laft  Mecque,  or  King,  wljifx 
had  depofed  and  put  to  death  their  mafter,  and  dill  continued  to  ufurp  the  government. 
By  taking  the  route  of  Dar-Fiir,  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  I  might  hope  for  the* 
advantages  of  a  regular  govemmrat ;  and  with  proper  management  might  expe£t  every* 
Isrvour  trom  the  monarch*  The  local  inconvenience  of  being  fo  much  farther  r^- 
flioved  from  Abyf&nia  was  indeed  obvious ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  choice  of  more 
than  one  route  was,  it  feem^  likely,  thereby  o£Fered  ;  which,  in  a  place  where  pirQ* 
grefs  is  fb  uncertain,  and  contingencies  fo  numerous,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  incoa- 
£derable  importance. 

At  the  moment  of  my  return  from  AiTiian  to  Affii^t,  the  caravan  of  jelabs  fromDar- 
Fdr,  called  Cafflet-es-Scuddn  the  Soudan  caravan,  arrived  at  £l-wah.  It  thq;i 
reported  that  the  fale  of  their  merchandize  and  flaves,  of  which  they  had  no  great 
quantity,  would  be  completed  in  about  two  months^  and  that  then  they  would  return 
home.  Their  ftay,  however,  was  protraded  during  the  whole  of  that  winter  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  March  1793  they  commenced  their  departure  from  Kahira  for  the  Upper 
Egypt.  They  were  flow  in  collecting  all  that  was  neceflary  for  the  journey,  and  I  made 
ufe  of  the  time  fo  allowed  to  draw  information  from  various  quarters  concerning  what 
was  requifite  for  the  voyage.  From  what  caufe  I  know  not,  but  at  that  time  the  perfon^ 
of  whom  I  made  enquiry  gave  no  intimation  that  the  treatment  of  Chriftians  in  their 
country  was  marked  by  any  afperity.  The  late  Sultan  of  Fiir,  Indeed,  as  I  afterwarcjl^ 
learned,  had  been  remarkable  for  his  mildnefs  and  liberality  to  all  defcriptions  of  per^- 
fons.  But  this  was  not  all  —  a  native  of  Soudan  is,  in  Kahira,  the  moft  obfequious^ 
and  fervile  of  the  human  race.  He  behaves  towards  a  Chridian  whom  he  meets  there 
nearly  as  to  one  of  the  true  believers.  In  his  own  country  he  repays  with  intereft  the 
contempt  that  has  been  fhewn  him  by  the  Egyptians. 

On  the  2 1  (I  April  1793, 1  fet  out  from  Bulak,  having  embarked  on  the  Nile;  and 
on  the  eighth  day,  the  wind  having  been  oftea  unfavourable,  arrived  at  AiEi^t.  The 
firft  care  was  to  provide  camels  for  the  route,  and  thefe  were  unfortunately  at  that 
time  fcarce.  Five  however  I  at  length  obtained,  at  about  13I.  fterling  each.  We  had 
alfo  made  our  provifion  of  food,  &c.  required  for  the  journey ;  ^nd  the  caravan  having 
at  length  aflembled,  after  about  fifty  days  the  expected  moment  of  departure  arrived^ 
It  was  the  hotted  leafon  of  the  year,  and  1:onfequeatly  un&vourable  to  travelling. 
Thefe  merchants  however,  difpofed  as  they  are  Jo  indolence,  and  governed  by  prefent 
fenfations,  when  their  profit  is  concerned,  efteem  the  variations  of  climate  unworthy  p£ 
a  thought :  and  long  habit  has  familiarized  them  with  fuch  degrees  of  heat,  that  wha|t 
is  infupportable  to  northern  nations  is  with  them  no  ferious  motive  for  the  remiifion  of 
labour. 

The  route  taken  by  the  Soudan  caravan  is  in  part  the  fame  as  that  traverfed  by 
Poncet,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,^  on  his  way  to  Abyffinia.  He  pafied  by 
Bheb  and  Selim€,  and  thence  Ariking  acro^  the  defart  fouth-eaft»  crofled  the  Nile  at 
Mofcho.    We  continued  our  march  from  Selime^  aln^oft  due  fouth,  .or  with  a  fmall 
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Taiiation  to  the  weft.  Our  party  having  left  Afliiit  on  the  25th  May,  encamped  on  the  ' 
mountain  above  it  till  the  28th,  when  it  proceeded  by  (hort  ftages  towards  El^wah. 
The  Jelabs  commonly  pay  thd  Muggrebines  for  their  proteftion,  or  rather  for  for- 
bearing to  plunder  them,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  patacke  for  each  camel.  I  refufed  them 
this  tribute,  alleging  that  I  was  not  of  the  number  of  merchants*  who  ufually  trade  t6 
Soudan,  but  a  ftranger  who  was  employed  on  bufmefe  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  though  my 
refufal  occafioned  a  flight  difpute,  the  Arabs  thought  proper  to  relinquifli  their  claim. 
The  camels  were  heavily  laden,  and  the  Jelabs  travelled  flowly,  and  in  detached  parties, 
each  confulting  his  own  convenience,  till  the  31ft  of  the  fame  month ,  when  we  came 
to  Gebel  Rumlie,  an  high  rocky  mountain,  whfch  we  were  to  defcend.  It  forms  the 
weftem  fide  of  the  ridge,  which  conftitutes,  as  it  were,  the  wall  of  Egypt,  and  the 
eaftem  boundary  of  the  low  defert,  in  which  lie  the  OafeS.  It  confifts  of  a  coarfe  tufa, 
and  is  of  rugged  and  difficult  defcent.  The  road  feems  in  many  places  to  have  been 
opened  by  art.  We  were  a  full  hour  in  reaching  the  bottom.  The  camels  not 
without  great  pain  carrying  their  loads  on  the  fteep  declivity,  and  being  often  in 
danger  of  falling. 

From  the  fummit  of  this  rock  the  view  loft  itfelf  fa  an  extenfive  valley,  confifting 
chiefly  of  rocks  and  fand,  but  diverfified  by  fmall  buflies  of  the  date  tree,  and  other 
marks  of  vegetation,  near  the  fpring  where  we  defigned  to  repofe.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  {terility  of  the  mountam  we  had  pafled.  Having  reached  the  plain,  it 
became  neceflary  to  unload  the  camels,  and  allow  them  fome  reft.  We  were  em** 
ployed  four  hours  and  a  half,  the  following  morning,  in  pafiing  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  Aine  Diz^,  the  firft  place  where  watier  is  found,  and  the!  northern  ex^ 
tremity  of  the  great  Oafis.  An  hot  wind  blowing  during  the  meridian  hours,  the 
thei^nometer  here  ftood  durmg  that  time  under  the  fliade  of  the  tent  at  116 
degrees. 

In  marching  from  Aine  Diz^  to  Charg^,  eight  hours  were  employed.  Excepting 
a  fmall  (pace  near  the  fpring,  all  is  wafte.  1  he  chabir,  or  leader,  chofe  to  notity  his 
approach  to  the  town  by  beatmg  drums,  (two  of  which  he  had  borne  before  him  as 
marks  of  his  office,  and  as  occafion  might  require,  to  collefl:  the  travellers  when  dif* 
perfed,)  and  by  other  tokens  of  joy,  as  firing  fmall  arms,  fliooting,  &c.  One  of  my 
camels,  in  defcending  the  mountain,  had  fallen  and  injured  his  right  flioulder,  which, 
as  a  cure  could  not  niddenly  have  place,  obliged  me  to  change  him  for  another. 

There  is  a  gmdi  or  officer  at  Charje,  and  another  at  Beiris,  both  belonging  to  Ibrahim- 
bey*el-kebir,  to  whom  thofe  villages  appertain ;  and  to  them  is  entrufted  the  manage- 
ment of  what  relates  to  the  caravan  during  the  time  of  its  ftay  there.  We  left  Charjo 
on  Friday  the  7th  of  June,  and  having  pafled  another  defert  fpace,  after  fix  hours 
reached  another  village,  called  Bulak.  This  is  a  wretchedly  poor  place,  the  houfes 
being  only  fmall  fquare  pieces  of  ground  inclofed  with  a  wall  of  clay,  or  unbumed 
bricks,  and  generally  without  a  roof.  It  fumifhes  good  water,  and  the  people  live  by 
the  fale  of  their  dates.  The  caravan  remained  a  day  at  Bulsi,  and  having  left  it  on 
Sunday  the  9th,  arrived  at  Beiris  on  Monday  the  loth,  after  nearly  fourteen  hours 
march  through  a  barren  traft.  Here  the  chabir  thought  proper  to  go  through  the 
fame  ceremony  as  at  Charje. 

On  the  13th  we  employed  two  hours  m  paffing  from  Beiris  to  Mughefs,  the  laft 
village  of  the  Oafis  toward  the  fouthem  defert.  We  left  Mughefs  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  and  on  Thurfdav  the  20th,  m  the  morning,  arrived  at  SheS.  At  this  place, 
by  diggmg  to  the  depth  ot  a  few  feet  in  the  fand,  is  round  a  fupply  of  indiflerent  water. 
A  tribe  of  the  wandering  Arabs,  called  Ababde,  who  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  Nile,  fometimeG  infefts  it.  Sheb  is  marked  by  the  production  of  a  great  quantity 
of  native  alum,  as  the  name  imports.  The  furface,  neat  which  the  alum  is  found, 
abounds  with  a  reddifii  (tone ;  and  in  many  places  is  feen  argillaceous  earth.  Having 
left  Sheb  on  the  2 1 ft,  we  arrived  at  Selime  on  the  23d,  *This  is  a  fmall  verdant  fpot,  at 
the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  rocks  of  no  great  height,  nor  apparently  extending  very  far.  It 
affords  the  beft  water  of  any  place  on  the  route  ;  but  though  there  be  verdure  enough 
to  relieve*  the  eye  from  the  dry  fterility  of  the  furrounding  furface,  it  affords  no  vege^ 
table  fit  for  the  fupport  either  of  man  or  beaft.  At  Selime  is  a  fmall  building,  which 
has  apparently  been  raifed  by  fome  of  the  tribes  reftinp  there,  that  place  being  much 
frequented  by  the  roving  parties  pafling  the  defert  in  different  direftions.  The  building 
confifts  only  of  loofe  ftones,  but  the  jelabs  related  many  fables  concerning  it ;  as  that  it 
had  of  old  been  inhabited  by  a  princefs  who^  like  the  Amazons,  drew  the  bow,  and 
wielded  the  battle-axe,  with  her  own  hand  ;  that  fhe  was  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  followers,  who  fpread  terror  all  over  Nubia,  &c. ;  and  that  her  name  was 
Selime*. 

On  the  24th  we  rafted,  and  having  proceeded  the  following  morning,  employed 
five  days  more  in  reaching  Leghea.  Water  there  is  fcarce,  and  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  of  Selim6,  having  a  brackifli  tafte.  The  camels  throughout  the  caravan  began 
now  to  be  exceflively  weak  and  jaded,  and  the  chabir  was  at  a  lofs  for  the  true  road : 
for  though  feveral  perfons  in  the  caravan  had  traverfed  this  defert  ten  or  twelve  times, 
they  were  not  unfrequently  unable  to  determine  which  was  the  right  courfe.  One  of 
the  party  was  fent  forward'  to  difcover  fome  known  objeft  that  might  be  our  euide^ 
and  after  having  been  abfent  thirty-fix  hours  he  returned. '  While  we  remained  here 
we  felt  much  inconvenience  from  a  fuffocating  wind  that  blew  from  the  fouth,  and 
raifed  the  fand  in  clouds.  On  the  2d  of  July  the  caravan  left  Leghea ;  and  on  the 
eighth,  after  a  fevere  and  fatiguing  march,  reached  the  Bir-el-Malha,  or  fait  fpring. 
The  vicinity  of  this  fpring  is  remarkable  for  the  produdion  of  natron,  which  fubftance 
appears  under  different  circumftances,  and  is  of  different  quality  from  that  of  Teran^. 
It  is  very  white  and  folid ;  and  on  immerfion  in  water  becomes  hot,  and  difcharges  a 
great  portion  of  its  air. 

Small  quantities  of  it  are  carried  by  the  jelabs  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  fold  at  a  high 
price,  and  is  ufed  principally  in  making  fnuff.  The  water  found  at  this  place  is  very 
unpalatable^  being  brackifli. 

A  troop  of  the  natives  of  Zeghawa  met  us  at  this  well.  It  is  their  praftice  to  ftation 
a  fmall  party  there,  when  caravans  are  expeded,  who  remunerate  themfelves  for  the 
fatigue  of  a  ten  days  journey  by  fupplying  provifions,  and  what  elfe  may  be  wanted  by 
travellers,  at  an  exorbitant  rate.  Many  of  our  companions  at  this  time  had  great 
need  of  their  afliftance,  as  their  fupply  had  been  originally  infufEcient,  and  many 
camels  had  perifhed  on  the  road.  The  vicinity  of  the  Bir-el-Malha  is  occafionally  in- 
fefted  by  the  Cubba-Beefli,  a  wandering  tribe,  who,  mounted  on  the  fwifteft  drome- 
daries, rapidly  traverfe  the  defert,  and  live  by  plundering  the  defencelefs.  As  they 
are,  however,  unfumifiied  with  fire-arms,  fo  numerous  a  body  as  ours  was  not  in 
much  danger  from  their  attack. 

We  remained  at  the  Bir-el-Malh^  till  the  1 2th  ;  on  which  day  we  left  that  place, 
and  travelled  with  little  interruption  till  the  20th,  and  then  encamped  at  a  fpot  called 

In  pafOng  the  defert,  partly  from  want  of  water,  partly  from  being  overloaded,  (thefe  animals  being 
then  fcarce  and  dear  in  Egypt,)  fo  many  camels  died,  that  feveral  merchants  of  the  caravan  were  obliged 
to  bury  their  goods  in  the  land  near  Selime^  whither  they  afterwards  feat  for  them. 
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Medvva,  where  however  is  no  fupply  of  water.  One  of  my  camels  having  fallen,  we 
were  obliged  to  purchafe  water  of  the  Mahrea  Arabs  *  whom  we  met,  or  to  take  up 
what  had  lodged  in  cavities  on  the  earth,  in  confequence  of  the  rains  which  were  then 
beginning  to  fall. 

On  the  23d  we  came  to  the  (irft  fprings  within  the  limits  of  Fiir,  which  are  in  this 
place  called  Wadi  Mafriik.  The  white  ant,  termis,  was  here  exceedingly  vexatious, 
ibuilding  his  covered  way  to  every  thing  within  the  tent,  and  deftroying  all  within  his 
reach.  This  together  with  the  rains,  which  were  now  increafing,  and  began  to  pour  in 
a  torrent  through  the  valley,  obliged  us  to  abandon  the  tents,  and  take  fhelter  in  the 
hext  village,  (Sweini,)  where  I  obtained  an  apartment  in  the  houfe  of  Ali-el-Chatib, 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  eftabliflied  in  the  country.  In  it  I  paffed  eight  or  ten 
days,  not  having  arrived  at  Cobbe,  one  of  the  towns  whither  the  jelabs  chiefly  refort, 
till  the  feventh  of  Auguft. 

At  Sweini  refides  generally  a  melek  or  governor  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  of  Dar- 
Fiir ;  and  there  all  ftrangers,  as  well  as  merchants  of  the  country,  coming  with  the 
carayan,  are  obliged  to  wait,  till  the  pleafure  of  the  monarch  in  difpofing  of  them  be 
known. 

Coming  as  I  did  under  confiderable  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  of  merchants 
trading  to  that  country,  and,  in  the  Arabic  language,  rather  as  Daif-es-Sultan,  the 
king's  (Iranger,  in  which  light  (he  people  of  the  country  had  hitherto  viewed  me,  I 
expeded  to  obtain,  without  delay,  xj^ermiffion  to  continue  my  journey  to  the  royal 
refidence.  I  obferved  to  the  melek  olP  fiweini  and  other  public  officers,  in  one  among 
many  converfations  I  had  with  them,  thaT  intending  to  vifit  the  Sultan,  I  fliould 
hardly  have  expe&ed  to  be  put  back  with  frivolous  excufes,  as  the  non-payment  of 
duties  which  you  dare  not  explicitly  demand  of  me,  and  tributes  under  the  name  of 
prefents,  which  have  never  yet  been  exaded  of  a  ftranger.  If  any  duties  be  payable, 
|i>eyond  what  have  already  been  difcharged,  you  are  perfedly  at  liberty  to  detain  all^ 
or  fuch  part,  of  the  articles  I  brin^  with  me,  ^s  you  judge  fufficient  to  anfwer  your 
claim  ;  but  not  to  refufe  me  permiffion  to  go  to  the  Suhan,  with  whom  I  have  bufi- 
nefs.  Or  if  other  reafons  operate  to  prevent  my  requeft  being  complied  with,  and  any 
fufpicions  prevail  relative  to  my  views  in  coming  here,  I  defire,  without  further  delay« 
to  be  fumifhed  with  the  means  of  returning  to  Egypt,  befort  I  fuffer,  as  commonly 
happens  to  ftrangers,  from  the  effeds  of  the  climate,  while  I  am  yet  in  the  habit  of 
travelling,  and  while  the  funds  are  yet  unexhaufted  which  (hould  fupport  me  in  my 
progrefs  farther." 

The  mifreprefentations  which  had  been  made  concerning  me,  and  which  had  by  this 
time  reached  the  Sultan,  manacled  the  hands  of  the  melek,  and  prevented  my  remon- 
ilrance  from  having  any  effect.  But  candour  and  ingenuoufnefe  have  no  part  in  the 
chara^er  of  flaves ;  and  the  antient  obfervation  is  moft  juft,  that  when  a  man  be* 
comes  a  flave  he  lofes  half  his  virtue."  I  therefore  remained  in  perfeft  ignorance  of 
the  reafons  of  my  detention.  Perhaps  indeed,  without  implicating  himfelf,  the  melek 
could  not  have  declared  them ;  or  perhaps  he  was  not  thoroughly  informed  as  to  their 
nature.  The  plot  that  had  been  laid  againft  me  might  indeed  have  deceived  much 
abler  heads  than  theirs,  on  whofe  caprices  my  fate  depended. 

f  The  Mahrea  Arabs  have  the  art  of  making  wicker  baikets,  of  fo  clofc  a  t^ffxture,  that  tbey  cany  m 
them  milk  I  water,  bouza.  Much  of  the  earthen  ware  made  by  the  people  of  i)ar-F4r  if  glazed,  1  know 
not  with  what  compoiition.  f 
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Finding  no  mode  of  advancing,  till  the  reft  of  the  caravan  had  obtained  the  fame 
permiiSon,  I  refolved  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  jelabG,  and  wait  patiently  the 
event.  .  The  houfe  I  was  in  confifted  of  a  multitude  of  diftind  apartments^  built  with 
clay,  and  covered  with  a  llanting  thatched  roof,  but  not  clofed  by  doors*  The  hofpi^ 
tality  of  the  owner  allowed  all  who  could  find  place  in  it  to  lodge  themfelves  without 
diftinftion.  At  length,  after  the  expiration  of  about  ten  days,  an  order  from  the 
Sultan  arrived,  direfting  that  all  the  jelabs  (hould  be  allowed  to  proc^  to  their  houfes 
on  paying  the  duties  aflefled  on  them. 

The  circumftances  attending  myfelf  were  peculiar ;  and  many  of  the  difadvanta^es  I 
had  to  contend  with  could  not  be  well  forefeen :  it  is  therefore  necefTary  to  mark  tbem, 
that  if  any  occafion  (hould  offer  they  may  be  ferviceable  to  others,  and  for  this  reafon 
they  (hall  be  detailed  at  confiderable  length. 

Before  leaving  Kahira,  I  was^  apprifed,  that  all  commerce  m  Dar-Fi&r  was  conducted 
by  means  of  (imple  exchange.  To  carry  on  this  in  fuch  a  way  as  not  to  be  grofsly 
defrauded,  efpecially  having  my  attention  engroffed  by  other  objeds,  and  in  uttier 
ignorance  of  the  articles  fit  for  bargain  and  fale  in  this  country,  feemed  wholly  impof- 
fible }  I  therefore  fought  for  a  perfon  who  might  go  through  this  bufinefs  for  me,  at 
leaft  with  fome  (hare  of  probity.  Such  a  one  arofe  to  the  notice  of  my  friends  there ; 
and  knowing  nothing  more  of  the  man,  jais  indeed  I  could  not  know  any  thing  more, 
than  the  charader  they  gave  of  him,  I  took  him  on  the  general  recommendation  of 
being  honeft,  and  underftanding  the  bufinefs  in  which  he  was  likely  to  be  employed. 
The  perfon  recommended  had  been  a  Cave-broker  in  the  market  of  Kahira ;  a  circum- 
(Unce,  which,  had  it  been  known  to  me  earlier,  would  probably  have  prevented  my 
employing  him.  Till  the  moment  of  departure  I  had  obferved  in  him  keennefs  but 
no  fraud,  and  in  general  that  fubmifiive  acquiefcience  and  abfolute  devotion  to  the  will 
of  the  fuperior,  for  which  the  lower  clafs  of  Kahirines  are  externally,  at  leaft,  remark- 
able. The  hour  for  commencing  our  march,  however,  feemed  with  him  the  fignal  for 
difobedience  and  infulting  behaviour ;  and  we  were  not  yet  far  removed  from  me  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  when  this  mifcondud  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  I  once  levelled 
my  gun  at  him,  with  a  view  of  infpiring  terror.  The  merchants  around  us  interfered^ 
and  for  the  time  this  pafled  off,  but  the  man  only  fonght  an  opportunity  of  revenue, 
which  the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  Soudan,  in  dired  oppofition  to  my  former  Ul« 
formation,  too  foon  afforded  him  means  to  gratify. 

The  letters  with  which  I  was  provided  for  different  merchants  in  this  di(fai£b,  under 
whofe  roof  I  might  have  had  a  (afe  lodgmg,  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  me  till  I  had  feea  • 
the  Sultan  i  for  till  then  no  perfon  knew  in  what  charaAer  to  receive  me.  Theobjed 
of  this  man  therefore  was  to  prevent  my  mtrodudion  to  the  Sultan,  and  to  preclude 
me  from  any  opportunity  of  reprefenting  my  cafe.  We  were  no  fooner  arrived  at 
Swdni,  than  he  found  means  to  employ  one  of  his  affodates,  who  bad  been  fome  years 
eftablifhed  in  the  place,  to  go  to  the  Monarch,  and  infufe  into  hb  mind  fufpidons  of  me 
«8  a  Frank  and  an  iniidd,  who  came  to  his  country  for  no  ^ood  purpofe,  and  whofe 
defigns  it  behoved  him  to  euard  againft ;  and  to  fuggeft  to  him,  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  I  ihonld  remain  at  hr^e,  nor  yet  immediately  come  to  his  prefence,  but  that 
fome  p^on  (hould  be  commidioned  to  watch  over  and  report  my  adions;  and  thus 
fruftrate  my  fuppofed  evil  mtentions.  He  added,  as  I  afterwards  found,  many  anec- 
dotes, falfified  or  exaggerated,  of  the  enquiries  I  had  made^  the  way  I  had  been  en^ 
ployed,  and  my  general  behaviour  on  the  road* 

Nor  was  the  villain  himfelf  idle  during  the  time  his  coadjutor  was  thus  laudably  en. 
gaged.   I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  were  no  doors  to  ike  apartments  or  the 
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houfe  we  were  in.  He  took  advantage  of  this  circumftance,  and  my  momentary  ab* 
fence,  to  take  out  of  a  box  which  had  beenl>roken  on  the  road,  a  quantity  of  red 
coral,  the  moft  valuable  article  in  my  package.  As  the  box  remained  locked,  it  was 
not  till  long  after  that  I  difcovered  this  lofs.  By  the  help  of  this  commodity  he  ex- 
pected to  make  his  way  with  the  great.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  this  agent  returned, 
bearing  a  fpecious  letter,  imprefled  with  the  Sultan's  feal,  ordering  that  no  officer  on 
the  road  (hould  prefume  to  detain  me,  or  to  take  any  thing  from  me,  till  I  came  ta 
the  houfe  of  Ibrahim-el-Wohaiflii,  (the  name  of  this  very  agent,)  in  Cobbe,  where  I 
was  to  red  myfelf,  till  further  orders  fhould  be  given  for  my  admiffion  to  his  prefence. 
I  was  not  indeed  at  that  time  privy  to  the  plot,  yet  if  I  could  have  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  it,  it  might  not  have  been  eafy  immediately  to  counteraft  its^influence ;  nevertheldTs, 
I  fufpeded  fomething  might  have  been  praftifed  againft  me. 

An  order  from  the  defpot,  which,  while  it  was  to  prote£t  me  from  his  officers  oa  the 
road,  obliged  me  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  particular  fpot,  was  a  matter  of  furprife  to  me  ; 
but  fubmiffion  was  unavoidable,  as  I  was  at  that  time  unprovided  even  with  the  means 
of  remonftrance.    Had  the  machinations  of  my  adverfarles,  which  went  much  farther 

•  than  my  con6nement,  having  been  actually  employed  againft  my  life,  been  at  that  time 
known  to  me,  this  feverity  would  not  have  caufed  any  aftonifliment,  and  the  means  of 
redreis  might  have  been  lefs  doubtful.  But  fufpenfe  filled  the  void  of  politive  fuffering 
—  a  fufpenfe  to  which  no  apparent  remedy  fuggefted  itfqlf.  Thofe  who  had  knowa 
me  in  ^ypt  or  on  the  road  were  difperfed  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  the  people  of  the 
place  were  ill  difpofed  to  form  any  communication  with  me,  being  filled  with  religious 
horror  of  one  fuppofed  an  infidel,  but  of  yet  undefined  impiety,  and  whofe  colour, 
variouflf  regarded  as  the  fign  of  difeafe,  the  mark  of  divine  difpleafure,  or  at  leaft,  the 
unequivocal  proof  of  inferiority  of  fpecies,  had  avened  their  wonted  hofpitality,  dofed 
their  compaflton,  and  inflamed  their  perfonal  pride  and  religious  fury. 

It  was  in  this  fituation  that,fedng  no  means  of  immediate  relief,  I  began  to  feel  im* 
patience  ;  which,  as  I  continued  in  a  ftate  of  perfed  inactivity,  communicated  the  more 
rapidly  its  pernicious  influence  to  my  ftate  of  health.  On  the  fourteenth  day  after  my 
arrival,  I  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  attended  with  extreme  pain  in  the  head* 
How  long  it  lafted  I  cannot  precifely  fay,  having  on  the  fecond  day  loft  my  recol- 
ledion.  It  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  effed  of  a  dyfentery^  which  lafted  for  two 
days,  and  left  me  too  weak  to  affift  myfelf.  I  had  reflection  enough  to  know,  that  of 
the  aliments  there  to  be  procured,  fcarcely  any  could  be  found  that  would  not  be  per- ' 
nicious.  After  the  firft  attack,  therefore,  I  confined  myfelf  to  the  ufe'of  bark  and 
water,  which  laft  I  drank  in  great  quantities. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  had  elapfed,  when  the  fymptoms  appearing  to  diminiih, 
I  again  preflfed  to  be  permitted  to  vifit  the  refidence  of  the  Sultan.  But  I  had  reafon 
to  regret  my  impatience  y  for  having  at  length  obtained  leave,  I  proceeded  to  £1  Faflier,. 
only  to  repeat  my  fuSering»  The  rainy  feafon  was  almoft  at  an  end,  but  the  air». 
which  ftill  continued  infalubrious,  fatigue  and  anxiety  renewed  the  malady,  which, 
after  extreme  abftinence,  and  having  gcme  through  the  Ihort  catalogue  of  remedies 
which  I  had  had  the  precaution  to  t^e  with  me,  I  found  unabated.  Exceffive  head- 
achy, laflitude^  thirft,  occafional  conftipation,  fucceeded  by  extreme  irritation  of  the 
vifcera,  continued  for  feveral  months  to  ihew  the  inefficacy  of  my  precautions,  and  to 
incapacitate  me  from.all  perfonal  exertion.  At  length  the  heat  ot  the  enfuing  fummer 
gradually  increafin^,  and  producing  regular  and  continued  tranfpiration,  and  the  ftate 

,  of  the  air  then  meliorated,  having  removed  the  caufe  of  indifpofition,  it  was  not  long 
()efore  I  gained  a  certain  degree  o£  ftrength* 

3  Arrived 
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Arrived  at  El  Paflier,  I  was  firft  introduced  to  the  Melek  Mifellim,  one  of  the 
inrincipal  minifters.  \This  man,  when  y^ning,  had  been  a  flave,  and  engaged  in  do- 
meftic  ofEces  of  the  palace,  but  having  been  deteAed  u(ing  fome  familiarities  with  one 
of  the  women,  the  monarch  had  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  the  enfigns  of  manhood. 
Ignorant  and  uneducated,  he  appeared  to  have  a  certain  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion, 
which,  together  with  uncommon  gaiety  of  humour,  had  rendered  him  acceptable  at 
court,  where  he  appeared  more  as  a  buffoon  than  a  minifter  of  ftate.  He  received  me 
with  a  rude  ftare  as  an  oh^eGt  he  was  unufed  to,  which  was  followed  by  a  mingled 
fmile  of  contempt  and  averfion.  He  was  feated  with  fome  other  of  the  royal  attendants, 
under  a  kind  of  awning  of  cotton  cloth,  on  a  mat  fpread  upon  the  fand.  After  the 
<x>mmon  falutations,  the  melek  and  his  company  entered  into  converfation  on  the 
nature  of  my  vifit  to  the  country ;  and  each  made  his  remarks  on  my  perfbn,  and 
<^ered  his  conjeftures  as  to  my  character  and  intentions. 

Their  converfation  was  partly  carried  on  in  their  vernacular  idiom,  partly  in  Arabic. 
At  length  a  wooden  bowl  of  poknta^  and  another  of  dried  meat,  were  fet  before  them. 
My  illnefs  deprived  me  of  all  inclmation  to  eat ;  and  obferving  the  company  not  much 
inclined  to  invite  me  to  yokn  them,  and  yet  embarrafled  how  to  avoid  that  ceremony, 
I  relieved  them  by  declining  it,  and  defiring  them  to  begin.  When  they  were  fatiated, 
(and  they  lofe  no  time  in  eating,)  a  great  number  of  k>olifh  queftions  were  aiked  me 
about  Europe,  fome  of  which  I  waved,  and  fatisfied  them  as  to  others  in  the  bed 
manner  I  was  able.  ' 

One  of  the  principal  queftions  was,  whether  the  Englifh  paid  the  Jizie  to  the  Oth<» 
man  Emperor  ?  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  capitation  tax,  paid  by  the  Greeks  and 
others,  for  liberty  to  worfliip  after  their  own  manner.  I  replied,  that  England  was  fo 
remote  from  the  Imperial  dominions,  that  no  war  between  the  two  countries  could 
well  have  place,  till  all  the  reft  of  Europe  ihould  have  fubmitted  to  the  Mohammedan 
arms,  which  had  not  hitherto  come  to  pafs :  but  that,  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  one  country  frequented  the  other,  and  by  mutual  agreement  were  con- 
fidered  as  perfonally  fecure ;  that  prefents  were  occafionally  made  by  the  Britifh  King 
to  the  Emperor,  in  token  of  amity,  but  not  as  a  mark  of  fubjeQion ;  and  that  the  latter, 
on  his  part,  as  it  did  not  appear  diat  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  had  fixed  this  as  the 
moment  of  general  converfion  to  the  true  faith,  in  virtue  of  his  difpenfing  power,  and 
fwayed  by  tne  general  law  of  hofpitality  to  firangers,  fandioned  by  the  authority  of  the 
prophet,  judged  it  lawful,  and  even  a  matter  ot  political  expediency,  to  tolerate  fuch 
Europeans  as  condu6ted  themfelves  inoffenfively  in  his  dominions,  though  they  did 
not  pay  the  Jizie.  I  thought  it  neceflary  to  enter  into  this  expfanation  of  the  terms 
on  which  I  conceived  myfelf  to  ftand  in  relation  to  them,  having  by  this  time  learned 
how  rigidly  they  were  aifpofed  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  Prophet's  diftum,  viz. 
that  no  infidels  are  to  be  fpared  but  fuch  as  pay  the  capitation  tax.  When  I  obferved 
they  grew  tired  of  aiking  queftions,  I  feized  the  opportunity  of  explaining  why  I  came 
there,  and  what  favour  I  expe£ted  fhould  be  fhewn  me. 

"  Melek,*'  faid  1^  having  come  from  a  far  diftant  country  to  Mifr,  (Kahira,)  1 
was  there  made  acquainted  with  the  magnificence,  the  extended  empire,  and,  above  all,  ^ 
the  juftice  and  hofpitality  of  the  King  Abd-el-rachman,  whofe  dominion  be  eternal! 
Having  been  ufed  to  wander  over  various  countries  as  a  derwifh,  to  learn  wifdom 
from  the  aged,  and  to  colled  remedies  for  difeafes  from  the  herbs  that  fpring  in 
various  foils,  I  grew  defirous  of  feeing  Dar-F^r.  I  was  told  that  my  perfon  and 
property  would  be  fecure,  and  that  permiiTion  would  be  given  me  to  go  wherever  I 
might  think  proper.    Since  my  arrival  within  the  confines,  I  have  found  that  all  thefe. 

C  2  aflurances 


aflurances  were  fallacious ;  my  bclinations  have  been  thwarted,  my  perfon  treated 
with  indignity,  and  my  property  plundered,  while  compliance  been  refufed  even 
to  my  mod  reafonable  demands.  I  alk  redrefs.-— What  I  have  already  fuffered  from 
the  officers  of  the  Sultan  is  paiTed,  and  cannot  now  be  remedied,  but  I  delire  pro* 
te&ion  for  the  future.  I  defire  the  punifhment  of  the  man  who  has  robbed  me,  and 
reftitution  of  what  has  been  taken.  Nor  is  this  all,  I  particularly  defire  permiflion  to 
go  to  Sennaar,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Habbefli.  I  was  prevented  from  going 
there  laft  year  by  the  ftraight  road.  Habbefh  is  a  Chriftian  country,  abounding  in 
flaves  and  gold.  There  are  alfo  many  herbs  valuable  in  medicine.  Being  there,  I 
may  eafily  join  my  countrymen,  merchants  who  come  to  Moccha,  in  the  Bahr  YemenL 
I  defire  the  Sultan  will  allow  me  to  proceed  thither ;  and,  if  it  be  neceflary,  grant  me 
his  protection,  and  three  or  four  perfons,  deferving  confidencci  to  attend  me  to  the 
frontiers  of  Kordofan.  I  have  a  fmall  prefent  to  offer  him,  confiding  of  fuch  thin^ 
as  my  circumdances  permitted  me  to  bring;  I  hope  he  may  not  remfe  to  receive  it^ 
and  to  grant  me  the  favour  I  a(k.''  He  anfwered,  Merchant,  you  are  welcome  to 
the  Dar ;  the  Kmg  is  kind  to  drangers,  and  he  will  favour  you  in  all  you  wiih.  What- 
ever you  want  you  have  only  to  demand.  He  has  ordered  a  fack  of  wheat  and  four 
fheep  to  be  fent  you.  At  this,  time  it  is  not  poffible  to  pafs  through  Kordofan ;  the 
Sultan  has  a  great  army  there,  and  when  the  country  (hall  be  in  fubjedion  to  him  you 
may  pafs  unmoleded.  When  you  are  admitted  to  his  prefence,  you  will  tell  him  who 
has  robbed  you,  and  what  you  have  lod,  and  he  will  caufe  it  to  be  redpred,'*  It  was 
now  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  when  the  company  commenced  their  ablutions  I  retired* 
During  three  or  four  days  enfuing  I  fuffered  fo  violent  a  relapfe  as  to  be  unable  to 
perform  the  common  offices  of  life,  and  even  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  nearly  at  an  end* 
The  moment  any  fymptom  of  amelioration  appeared,  I  fent  word  to  the  melek  that  it 
was  my  wi(h  to  be  introduced  to  the  Sultan,  and  then  as  foon  as  poffible  to  be  dif- 
miffed.  No  reply  was  made  to  this  meflage ;  but  the  following  day  he  came  to  the 
tent  with  fome  of  his  attendants,  and  defired  to  fee  the  merchandize  that  I  had  brought 
with  me.  As  to  part  of  the  articles,  confiding  of  wearing  apparel  fuited  to  the  great, 
&c.  I  very  readily  complied ;  but  this  was  not  fufficient ;  the  melek  infided  aLTo  oa 
feeing  the  contents  of  a  fmall  ched,  which  chiefly  held  articles  ufeful  to  myfelf,  but 
not  defigned  for  fale.  There  were  alfo  in  it  foKhe  Englifh  piflols,  of  which  I  intended 
to  avail  myfelf  as  prefeiits  at  Sennaar,  or  wherever  elfe  I  might  be  able  to  penetrate. 
I  therefore  pofitively  refufed  to  open  the  ched.  He  then  threatened  to  have  it  broke 
open — I  remained  unmoved.  .  At  length  his  attendants  proceeding  to  break  it  open^ 
jlli  Hamadj  the  man  who  was  with  me,  with  his  ufual  villainy,  look  the  key  from  its 
concealment  and  opened  the  box.  Every  thmg  was  taken  out  and  examined  minu^ly— ^ 
many  fmall  articles  appeared  no  more.  The  pidols  were  referved  to  be  taken  by  the 
Sultan,  (after  a  violent  but  fruitlefs  altercation,)  at  the  valuation  made  by  his  own 
fervants ;  and  my  telefcopes,  books,  of  which  they  knew  not  the  ufe,  wearing  apparel,^ 
&c.  were  gracioufly  left  me. 

The  valuation  was  to  be  made  the  following  day,  which  was  done  quite  againd  my 

,  confent,  and  in  contempt  of  my  warmed  remondrances.  Some  part  of  the  articles 
were  dated  at  their  full  value,  and  others  far  below  it.  The  whole  was  eftimated  at 
thirty-eight  head  of  flaves,  being  at  the  market  price  worth  about  eighty,  exclufively 

,  cf  a  prefent  of  value  for  the  Sukan.  A  pair  of  double-barrelled  pidols,  filver-mounted, 
which  had  cod  twenty  gumeas^  London,  were  valued  at  one  flave,  which  is  com« 
ttionly  purchafable,  by  thofe  who  are  experienced  in  that  traffic,  for  the  value  of  fifteen 
|>iaftr€s  in  Egypdaa  commodities*   On  this  I  exclaimed^  that  if  they  meant  to  plunder, 

and 
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and  bargain  and  fale  were  not  condufted  in  this  country  by  confent  of  the  parties,  but 
by  force,  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  whole  gratis.  No  anfWer  was  made,  but  the 
day  following  two  camels  were  brought  me  as  a  prefent. 

The  violent  manner  in  which  my  property  had  been  feized,  and  the  general  ill  treat- 
ment I  had  received,  much  augmented  the  diforder,  already  fevere.  I  had  now  been 
fifteen  days  in  the  tent,  expofed  to  great  variations  of  temperature,  it  being  at  the 
clofe  of  the  rainy  feafon,  and  fo  entirely  difregarded,  that  though  tormented  with 
thu-ft,  I  could  rarely  obtain  water  to  drink.  I  judged  that  the  only  means  of  reftoration 
which  remained  were,  to  return  to  Cobbe,  and  avail  myfelf  of  the  (helter  of  a  clay 
houfe,  and  that  privacy  and  quiet,  the  want  of  which  1  had  fo  fenfibly  felt.  Being  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  greater  part  of  my  property,  and  having  left  me  only  fo  much  as 
would  fupply  the  wants  of  a  few  months,  the  melek  did  not  feem  very  anxious  about 
my  ilay.  I  hired  two  Arabs,  and  with  the  camels  that  had  been  given  me,  and 
the  property  that  remained,  made  my  way  on  the  third  day  to  the  place  whence 
I  came. 

In  the  intervals  of  my  illnefs,  I  vilited  the  chief  perfons  of  the  place ;  and  as  the 
eyes  of  the  people  became  habituated  to  me,  I  found  my  iituation  growing  fomewhat 
more  tolerable.  Idle,  as  I  certainly  was,  during  this  winter,  with  refpeft  to  the 
immediate  objefts  of  my  voyage,  I  grew  of  courfe  more  familiar  with  the  manners  and 
paiticular  dialefl:  of  the  country  :  for  the  Arabic,  which  is  fpoken  here,  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  vernacular  idiom  of  Egypt.  I  feldom,  indeed,  joined  in  the  parties 
where  merifi*  was  introduced,  becaufe  it  was  important  not  to  hazard  becoming 
concerned  in  the  riots,  which  are  the  frequent  confequence  of  their  inebriation.  But 
I  was  often  diverted  by  the  mode  of  condudUng  a  bargain,  which  fometimes  lafts  for 
feveral  hours  ;  and  I  liftened,  perhaps  not  wholly  without  inftruftion,  to  their  legal 
sfrguments,  and  the  cool  difcuffions  of  right,  which  are  the  confequence  of  often  fub- 
mitting  difputes  to  arbitration.  I  could  fmile  at  the  quibbling  diftinftions,  by  which  the 
niceties  of  external  obfervance  are  fettled  ^  but  I  had  generally  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  their  theory  of  morals. 

It  is  ufual  for  the  graver  men,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  fit  and  converfe  under 
a  fhed  erefted  for  the  purpofe.  When  convalefcent,  I  feldom  failed  to  be  of  this 
party  ;  for  though  the  converfation  contained  few  fallies  of  wit,  much  lefs  profundity 
of  obfervation,  yet  it  was  carried  on  without  ill  humour,  with  mutual  forbearance,  and 
on  the  whole  in  an  equable  courfe.  Perhaps  indeed  the  fociety  appeared  lefs  dull,  as 
diffipating  refleftions  which  my  fituation  rendered  unpleafant. 

The  following  fummer  (1794)  having  in  fome  degree  recovered  my  flrength,  I 
determined  to  go  and  refide  for  a  time  near  the  Sultan,  as  well  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  fupplicating  for  redrefs  of  what  I  had  already  fuffered,  as  to  feize  any  moment  that 
might  offer  of  prefSng  my  requeft  for  permiffion  to  advance.  On  leaving  the  houfe 
which  I  had  inhabited  at  Cobb^,  a  difpute  had  arifen  with  the  owner  of  it,  who  wanted 
me  to  fign  a  declaration  that  nothing  had  been  loft  during  my  refidence  in  his  houfe. 
This,  which  was  direftlv  the  reverfe  of  the  truth,  1  refufed  to  do ;  and  in  confequence 
he  called  an  affembly  ot  Fukkara  or  facred  judges.  The  refult,  after  much  conteft, 
ferved  to  fkreen  him  from  the  refponfibility  legally  attached  to  his  condud,  without 
averting  the  charge,  and  determined  me  never  to  return  to  his  roof. 

On  my  arrival  at  El  Fafher,  my  good  friend  the  Melek  ^ifellim  being  employed  • 
bj  his  mailer  in  the  fouth,  I  went  under  the  protedion  of  the  Melek  IbraJ^im,  one  of 
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the  oldefl;  perfons  in  authority  there,  and  lodged  myfelf  (as  all  ftrangers  are  obliged 
to  lodg^  in  the  inclofiv'e  of  fome  of  the  natives)  in  the  houfe  of  a  man  named  Mufa, 
now  only  an  inconfiderable  officer,  though  one  of  the  fons  of  Sultan  Bokar.  This 
Mufa.  was  one  of  the  moft  upright  and  dUinterefted  men  I  have  known  in  that  country, 
and  indeed  among  the  Mohammedans  of  any  country.  Calm  and  dignified  in  ^his  de- 
meanor, though  poor  and  deftitute  of  power,  he  never  infulted,  though  his  religion 
taught  him  to  hate.  No  motive  could  have  been  ftrong  enough  to  induce  him  to  eat 
out  of  the  fame  plate  with  a  Caffre,  but  he  was  pundilioufly  obfervant  of  the  rights  of 
hofpitality  which  that  religion  alfo  di&ated,  and  daily  provided  me  with  a  portion  of 
food  from  his  kitchen.  He  often  laid  that,  as  it  was  a  precept  of  my  faith  to  hate  the 
Prophet,  he  was  bound  to  encourage  the  tame  fentiment  towards  me ;  but  that  he  was 
neither  obliged  to  injure  me,  nor  excufed  in  doing  fo. 

The  Melek  Ibrahim  is  a  man  of  about  lixty  years  of  age,  tall  but  not  athletic,  and 
charaderifed  by  the  roughnefs  rather  than  the  expreflion  of  his  features.  He  has  no 
beard,  and  the  little  hair  which  remains  either  on  his  head  or  face  is  grey.  His 
manners  and  even  the  motions  of  his  body  are  ungraceful,  and  without  the  eafe  of 
fuperior  rank,  or  the  majefty  of  fuperior  intelle£t.  Yet  his  underftanding  feems  clear 
and  comprehenfive,  and  his  fagacity  not  unworthy  the  ftation  affigned  him — one  of 
fhe  firft  in  the  empire.  He  is  indeed  a  bigot  in  matters  of  iaith,  but  in  all  that  con- 
cerns not  the  prevailing  fuperftition,  his  judgment  is  cool,  and  little  liable  to  error. 
He  once  held  the  reputation  of  integrity  above  the  reft  of  his  order,  but  his  prefent 
riches  render  this  charader  ambiguous.  Generofity,  however,  holds  no  place  among  his 
virtues.  The  uniform  tenor  of  his  life  is  govemeid  by  mean  avarice ;  and  though  the 
moft  opulent  man  in  the  empire,  except  the  Sultan,  fo  little  does  he  poflefs  of  Arabian 
hofpitality,  that  the  man  ufed  to  be  regained  as  unhappy  who  went  fupperlefs  to  his 
evening  councils.  He  had  never  yet  feen  a  Frank,  and  regarded  mc  nearly  as  the 
Britifii  or  French  commonalty  view  the  dwarfifh  Goitres  of  the  Alps.  I  could 'colle£k 
from  his  converfation  that  he  looked  on  Europeans  as  a  fmall  tribe,  cut  off  by  the 
lingularity  of  colour  and  features,  and  ftill  more  by  theur  impiety,  from  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

When  I  entered  the  court  where  he  was  fitting,  he  bad  me  welcome,  arid  received 
with  complacency  a  prefent  which,  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  I  brought  on  the  occa- 
fion.  He  even  thanked  me  for  it ;  but  expreffed  ftrong  furprife  at  my  journey  to  Dar- 
FAr.  I  complained  of  the  injuries  done  me,  and  he  aflured  me  of  redrefs  for  the  paft, 
and  protedion  for  the  future :  at  the  fame  time  it  was  clear  that  he  efteemed  the  pne- 
fent  a  tribute,  and  conceived  that  perfonal  fafety  was  more  than  I  could  reafonably 
expeft.  His  condud  afterwards  was  a  further  proof  of  his  fentiments ;  for  though  I 
remained  at  El  Faflier  three  entire  months,  I  faw  him  only  when  I  forced  myfeli  on 
his  notice,  and  experienced  no  return  of  civility,  much  lefs  any  compenfation  for  what 
I  had  already  fuffered. 

During  this  time  I  was  folicitous  to  attend  regularly  the  levees  of  the  Sultan,  which 
are  from  fix  in  the  morning  till  ten ;  but  could  very  rarely  obtain  admittance,  and 
when  I  did  had  no  opportunity  of  fpeaking.  Whether  thegeneral  prejudice  againft  me, 
or  the  machinations  of  my  eneniies,  produced  this  pointed  difregard,  which,  as  was 
faid,  a  ftranger  fcarcely  ever  experienced  before,  circumftances  afforded  no  fufficient 
ground  to  decide.    I  fufpedted  the  former ;  but^probably  both  had  their  fhare. 

On  returning  to  my  temporary  habitation,  a  ihed,  as  was  ufual  with  me  on  the  fun's 
approach  to  the  meridian,  fatigued  with  heat,  opprefied  with  thirft,  and  not  without 
inclination  for  food,  my  repaft  was  commonly  a  kind  of  bread  gently  acid,  moiftened 
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vHth  water.  I  grew  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  people  who  attend  the  court,  as  well 
as  with  many  ftrangers  who  were  fuitors  there.  Their  converlation  fometimes  amufed 
me,  but  more  often  I  found  their  continued  and  unmeaning  queftions  haraffing  and 
importunate,  and  their  remarks  either  abfurd  or  ofiFenfive.  The  tasdium  of  folitude, 
unfumiOied  with  the  means  to  render  it  agreeable,  was  however  removed.  I  occa« 
iionally  frequented  the  markets,  which  are  ufually  held  from  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon  till  funfet :  but  my  perfon  being  there  ftill  ftrange,  the  crowd  that  aflembled 
inclined  me  to  a  precipitate  retreat. 

The  Fiirians  here  feemed  unacquainted  with  the  fports  of  the  field.  I  occafionally 
went  out  with  a  gun  after  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  when  the  face  of  the 
country  became  green ;  but  little  offered  itfelf  worthy  attention,  either  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdoms.  During  the  early  part  of  the  fummer  the  earth  had  been 
parched,  and  deftitute  of  all  vegetation. 

After  waiting  in  fruitlefs  expedation  at  £1  Fafher,  as  the  time  of  mv  departure  was 
drawing  near,  an  accident  happened,  which,  though  not  of  the  moft  pleafing  kind, 
contributed  to  make  me  noticed,  and  obtained  for  me  at  length  an  interview  with  the 
Sultan. — The  (laves  of  the  houfe  ufed  frequently  to  colled  round  me,  as  if  to  examine 
a  ftrange  objed.  I  joked  occafionally  with  them,  without  any  other  view  than  that  of 
momentary  relaxation.  One  day  as  I  was  reading  in  the  hut,  one  of  them»  a  girl  about 
fifteen,  came  to  the  door  of  it,  when,  from  a  whim  of  the  moment,  I  feized  the  cloth 
that  was  round  her  waift,  which  dropped  and  left  her  naked;-  Chance  fo  determined 
that  the  owner  of  the  flave  pafled  at  the  moment  and  faw  her.  The  publicity  of  the 
place  precluded  any  view  of  farther  familiarity,  but  the  tumult  which  fucceeded  ap- 
peared to  mark  the  mofl  heinous  of  crimes,  and  to  threaten  the  moft  exemplary  ven« 
geance.  The  man  threw  his  turban  on  the  earth,  and  exclaimed,  Ye  believers  in 
the  Prophet,  hear  me !    Ye  faithful,,  avenge  me with  other  fimilar  expreflions. 

A  Caffre  has  violated  the  property  of  a  defcendant  of  Mohammed (meaning  him^ 
felf,  which  was  utterly  falfe.)  When  a  number  of  people  was  colleded  around  him, 
he  related  the  fuppofed  injury  he  had  received  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  exhorted 
them  to  take  their  arms  and  facrifice  the  Caffre.  He  had  charged  a  carbine,  and 
affeded  to  come  forward  to  execute  his  threats,  when  fome  one  of  the  company  who 
had  advanced  fartheft,  and  faw  me,  called  out  to  the  reft  that  I  was  armed,  and  pre^ 
pared  to  refift. 

It  was  then  agreed  among  the  affembly  that  fome  method  of  punifhment  might  be 
found  that  promifed  more  fecurity  and  profit  to  the  complainant,  and  would  be  more 
formidable  to  the  guilty.  The  man  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  my  broker 
was  to  take  the  flave,  as  if  fhe  had  realty  been  violated  and  agreed  to  pay  whatever 
her  mafter  fhould  charge  as  the  price.  The  latter  had  the  modefty  to  afk  ten  head  of 
Haves.  He  was  then  to  make  his  demand  on  me  for  the  value  of  ten  flaves,  and  if  I 
carried  the  matter  before  the  cadi,  which  he  fuppofed  I  fhould  hardly  venture  to  do,* 
he  had  fubomed  witneffes  to  prove  that  I  had  received  of  him  property  to  that  amount. 

On  my  removal  from  Cobbe  to  £1  Fafher,  I  had  caufed  my  fmall  remaining  pro- 
perty, among  which  were  few  articles  of  value,  but  many  of  much  ufe  to  me,  to  be 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  Hoffein  (the  owner  of  the  flave)  and  his  companion.    On  my 

By  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  any  fllici't  conne^kion  with  the  female  ilayeof  another  makes  the  perfoa 
guilty  refponfihie  for  her  value  to  the  owner.  Thus  the  perfonal  injury  is  expiated.  The  puhlic  o£Eence 
of  zinna,  whoredom,  incurs  a  puniifhment  varying  according  to  the  charadler  and  circumfuuices  of  the 
offender  $  but  the  pofitive  tefiiinony  of  .four  witnefles  is  neceffary  to  eftablifh  this  faft.- 
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return  thither,  which  happened  within  a  few  days  after  the  accident,  I  claimed  it : 
they  refifted,  as  they  alleged,  at  the  fuit  of  my  broker,  and  would  not  deliver  it  till 
the  value  of  ten  (laves  fhould  be  paid  to  him.  I  had  from  the  firft  confidered  their 
cpndud  as  fo  violent,  that  if  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  government,  the  claim  mud  un- 
4|ueflionably  be  abandoned ;  and  indeed  my  adverfaries  had  only  refted  their  exped- 
ations  on  the  timidity  which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  obferve  in  Chriftians  of  the 
country,  whofe  accufation  and  condemnation  are  in  fa6t  the  fame.  I  had  not  negleded 
to  give  the  tranfadion  ail  the  notoriety  I  could,  without  having  recourfe  to  public 
authority,  and  thpfe  to  whom  I  had  apph'ed  were  decidedly  in  my  favour.  I  therefore 
how  went  to  my  adverfaries,  Hoflein  and  his  companion,  and  in  their  prefence  offered 
to  Ali  Hamad  a  promilTory  note  for  the  value  of  ten  flaves,  at  the  market  price  on  my 
arrival  in  Kahira.  It  was  refufed ;  and  my  chefl:,  in  which  were  fome  German  dollars 
and  other  articles,  was  ilill  detained  by  them  ;  the  reft  was  given  up. 

In  the  mean  time  much  had  been  faid  on  the  fubjed,  both  among  the  natives  and 
foreigners  i  and  the  flagrant  injuftice  I  was  likely  to  fuffer  forcibly  ftruck  all  that  were 
not  in  a  ftate  to  profit  by  it,  but  none  more  than  the  Egyptian  merchants :  they  were 
indignant  to  fee  that  fo  enormous  a  penalty  (hould  be  forfeited  to  thofe  who  had  no 
claim  but  effrontery  to  demand  it ;  and  that  they  had  no  (hare,  and  were  too  numerous 
to  expeft  to  be  all  rewarded  for  connivance  }  accordingly  fome  of  them  were  diligerCt 
in  carrying  the  news  to  the  monarch. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  have  moved  in  the  bufinefs,  from  any  love  of 
juftice,  or  commiiTeration  with  the  fufferings  of  a  perfon  to  whom  himfelf  had  thewn 
fuch  pointed  difregard,  not  to  fay  manifefl  injuflice.  But  he  was  told  that  the  Franks 
enjoyed  great  favour  with  the  Senjiaks,  and  that  whatever  one  of  their  number  fuffered 
in  Fih*,  might  be  retaliated  on  the  jelabs  on  their  arrival  at  Kahira,  with  very  little 
effort,  bj  getting  their  property  there  feized  by  the  magiflrate,  either  as  an  indemni* 
ficadon  tor  what  fhould  have  been  lofl,  or  a  fecurity  for  what  might  happen.  Add  to 
this,  he  thought  his  own  dignity  compromifed,  fhouid  a  foreigner  thus  be  permitted  to 

.  vindicate  himfelf  by  force  in  his  country.  I  had  indeed  been  told  that  the  Sultan  was 
apprifed  of  the  tranfadion  previoufly  to  my  departure  from  El  Father,  and  that  he  in- 

^  tended  to  grant  me  redrefs ;  but  aner  waiting  about  fifteen  days  without  hearing  any 
thmg  farther  of  his  intendons,  weary  of  fufiering,  I  determined  to  return.    I  had  been 

;  there  but  a  ihort  dme  when  a  fulganawy  (meflenger)  arrived  exprefs  from  the  court, 
with  orders  for  me  to  repair  to  £1  Fafher  immediately.  The  objed  of  the  meflage  was 
kept  in  profound  fecrecy,  nor  could  I  difcover  whetner  it  portended  good  or  evil.  I 
left  Cobb^  the  fame  evening,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  journey  the  following  day 

.  about  noon.  , 

I  repaired  as  before  to  the  Melek  Ibrahim,  who  on  the  following  day  introduced 
me  at  the  public  audience.  The  Sultan,  as  he  retired  to  the  palace  after  it  was  over, 
ordered  all  the  parties  to  appear.  Being  come  within  the  inner  court,  he  flopped  the 
white  mule  on  Which  he  was  mounted,  and  began  a  ihort  harangue,  addreffing  himfelf 
to  Hoflein  ^nd  Ali  Hamad,  my  fervant,  in  which  he  cenfured,  in  a  rapid  and  energedc 
ftyle,  their  conduft  towards  me.  "  One,"  faid  he,  turning  to  Ali,  "  calls  himfelf 
wakil  of  the  Frank ;  if  he  were  a  Sherif  and  a  Muilim,  as  he  pretends,  he  would  know 
that  the  law  of  the  Prophet  permits  not  a  Muflim  to  be  wakil  to  a  Caffre  :  another  calls 
himfelf  his  friend  $  but  both  are  agreed  in  robbing  him  of  his  property,  and  ufurpmg 
the  authority  of  the  laws.  Henceforth  I  am  his  wakil,  and  will  proted  him."  Ho 
then  ordered  all  die  parties  to  repair  to  the  houfe  of  Mufa  Wullad  J^An,  melek  of  the 
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jelabs,  under  whofe  appropriate  jurifdiftion  are  all  foreign  merchants.  Here  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  relate  briefly  how  I  had  been  before  received  by  the  Sultan. 

On  my  firft  audience  I  was  too  ill  to  make  much  obfervation :  I  was  feated  at  a  diftance 
from  him  ;  the  vifit  was  Ihort,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  opening  a  converfation. 
He  was  placed  on  his  feat  {curft)  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  Some  perfon  had  mentioned 
to  him  my  watch,  and  a  copy  of  Erpenius's  Grammar,  which  I  had  with  me.  He 
aiked  to  fee  both ;  but  after  calling  his  eyes  on  each  he  returned  them.  The  prefent 
I  had  brought  was  fhewn  him,  for  which  he  thanked  me,  and  rofe  to  retire. 

During  the  following  fummer,  the  firft  time  I  got  admilSon  to  him,  he  was  holding 
a  diwan  in  the  outer  court.  He  was  then  mounted  on  a  white  mule,  clothed  with  a 
fcarlet  benifli,  and  had  on  his  head  a  white  turban ;  which,  however,  together  with  part 
of  his  face,  was  covered  with  a  thick  muflin.  On  his  feet  were  yellow  boots,  and  the 
laddie  on  which  he  was  feated  was  of  crimfon  velvet,  without  any  ornament  of  gold 
or  filver.  His  fword,  which  was  broad  and  ftraight,  and  adorned  with  ^  hilt  of  mafly 
gold,  was  held  horizontally  in  his  right  hand.  A  fmall  canopy  of  muflin  was  fupported 
over  his  head.  Amid  the  noife  and  hurry  of  above  a  thoufand  perfons  who  were  there 
aflembled,  I  was  unable  to  make  myfelf  heard,  which  the  nature  of  my  fituation 
obliged  me  to  attempt,  though  not  exadly  conformable  to  the  etiquette  of  the  courts 
that,  almoft  to  the  exclufion  of  ftrangers,  had  appropriated  the  diwan  to  the  troops, 
the  Arabs,  and  others  connefted  with  the  government. 

On  another  occafion  I  contrived  to  gain  admittance  to  the  interior  court  by  a  bribe. 
The  Sultan  was  hearing  a  caufe  of  a  private  nature,  the  proceedings  on  which  were 
only  in  the  Furian  language.  He  was  feated  on  a  kind  of  chair,  iSmy^&^  which 
was  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  wore  a  red  (ilk  turban ;  'his  face  was  then  un- 
covered :  the  imperial  fword  was  placed  acrofs  bis  knees,  and  his  hands  were  engaged 
with  a  chaplet  of  red  coral.  Being  near  him  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  him,  in  order  to  have 
a  perfed  idea  of  his  countenance,  which,  being  fliort-fighted,  and  not  thinking  it  very 
decent  to  ufe  a  glafs  in  his  prefence,  I  had  hitherto  fcarcely  found  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring.  He  feemed  evidently  difcompofed  at  my  havings  obferved  him  thus,  and 
the  moment  the  caufe  was  at  an  end  he  retired  very  abruptly.  Some  perfons  to  whom 
I  afterwp.rds  remarked  the  circumftance,  feemed  to  think  that  his  attendants  had  taught 
him  to  fear  the  magic  of  the  Franks,  to  the  operation  of  which  their  habit  of  taking 
likeneffes  is  imagined  by  fome  of  the  Orientals  to  conduce.  He  is  a  man  rather  under 
the  middle  fize,  of  a  complexion  aduft  or  dry,  with  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  features 
abounding  in  expreflion.  His  beard  is  fliort  but  full,""  and  his  countenance,  though 
perfeftly  black,  materially  differing  from  the  negro ;  though  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  he  poflefles  much  alertnefs  and  aSivity. 

At  another  of  my  vifits  I  found  him  in  . the  interior  court,  ftanding,  with  a  long  ftaff 
tipped  with  filver'in  his  right  hand,  on  which  he  leaned,  and  the  fword  in  his  left. 
He  then  had  chofen  to  adorn  his  head  with  the  folds  of  a  red  filk  tuil)an,  compofed  of 
the  fame  material  as  the  weftem  Arabs  ufe  for  a  cindure.  The  melek  Ibrahim  pre- 
fented  him,  in  my  name,  with  a  fmall  piece  of  filk  and  cotton,  of  the  manufafture  of 
Damafcus.  He  returned  anfwer,  Barak  ullafi! — May  the  blefling  of  God  be  on 
him !  — a  phrafe  in  geneOral  ufe  on  receiving  any  favour,  and  inftantly  retired,  without 
giving  me  time  to  urge  the  requeft  of  which  I  intended  the  offering  fliould  be  the  pre- 
curfor.  It  is  expeded  of  all  perfons  that,  on  coming  to  El  Faflier,  they  fliould  bring 
with  them  a  prefent  of  greater  or  lefs  value,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  in 
hand.  It  is  no  lefs  ufual  before  leaving  the  royal  refidence,  to  alk  permiflion  of  the 
Sultan  for  that  purpofe.    With  this  latter  form,  which  was  to  me  unpleafant,  I  fome- 
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times  complied,  but  more  frequently  omitted  it :  but  on  this  pccafion,  having  been  long 
refident  there,  I  thought  fit  to  make  a  lad  effort  to  promote  my  defign.  The  day 
preceding  that  which  I  had  fixed  for  my  return  happened  to  be  a  great  public  audience : 
I  found  the  monarch  feated  on  his  throne  (cilrji\  under  a  lofty  canopy,  compofed  not 
of  one  material,  but  of  various  fluffs  of  Syrian  and  even  of  Indian  fabric,  hung  loofely 
on  a  light  frame  of  wood,  no  two  pieces  of  the  fame  pattern.  The  place  he  fat  in  was 
fpread  with  fmall  Turkey  carpets.  The  meleks  were  feated  at  fome  diilance  on  the 
right  and  left,  and  behind  them  a  line  of  guards,  with  caps,  ornamented  in  front  with 
a  fmall  piece  of  copper  and  a  black  oftrich  feather.  Each  bore  a  fpear  in  his  hand, 
and  a  target  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus  on  the  oppolite  arm.  Their  drefs  con* 
fifled  only  of  a  cotton  (hirt  of  the  manufiadure  of  the  countrv.  Behind  the  throne 
were  fourteen  or  fifteen  eunuchs,  clothed  indeed  fplendidly  in  nabiliments  of  cloth  or 
filk,  but  clumfily  adjufted,  without  any  regard  to  fize  or  colour.  The  fpace  in  front 
was  filled  with  fuitors  and  fpedators,  to  the  number  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred.  A 
kind  of  hired  encomiaft  flood  on  the  monarch's  left  hand,  crying  out,  a  plein  gorge^ 
during  the  whole  ceremony,  See  the  buffaloe  (<j»^U.),  the  offspring  of  a  buffaloe, 
a  bull  of  bulls,  the  elephant  of  fuperior  ftrength,  the  ppwerful  Sultan  Abd-el-rach- 
man-el-rafhid !  May  God  prolong  thy  life  !  —  O  Mafler  — May  God  affifl:  thee,  and 
render  thee  viftorious !" 

From  this  audience,  as  from  thofe  which  had  preceded  it,  I  was  obliged  to  retire 
as  I  had  come,  without  effe£Hng  any  purpofe.  I  was  told  there  were  occafions  when 
the  Sultan  wears  a  kind  of  crown,  as  is  common  with  other  African  monarchs ;  but 
of  this  pra£Uce  I  had  no  opportunity  to  bear  teflimony.  When  he  appeared  in  public, 
a  number  of  troops  armed  with  light  fpears  ufually  attended  him,  and  feveral  of  his 
ilaves  were  employed  to  bear  a  kind  of  umbrella  over  his  head,  which  concealed  his 
face  from  the  multitude.  When  he  paffes,  all  the  fpedators  are  obliged  to  appear 
barefooted,  and  commonly  to  kneel — his  fubje£te  bow  to  the  earth,  but  this  com- 
pliance is  not  eacpe£ted  from  foreigners.  Even  the  meleks,  when  they  approach  the 
throne,  creep  on  their  hands  and  knees,  which  gave  occafion  to  an  Egyptian  to 
remark,  that  the  jarea*  in  Fiir  was  a  melek,  and  the  melek  a  jarea — alluding  to 
the  fervile  behaviour  of  the  minifters,  and  the  publicity  of  women  in  the  domeftic 
offices  of  the  palace. 

The  Sultan  Abd-el-rachman,  foon  after  he  became  poffeffed  of  fovereign  authority, 
with  the  ofteniible  motive  of  teflifying  his  attachment  to  the  religion  of  the  Prophet, 
but  more  perhaps  with  a  view  of  obtaining  greater  weight  among  his  fubjeds,  by  fome 
mark  of  the  confideration  of  the  firft  of  Mohammedan  princes,  thought  proper  to  fend 
a  prefent  to  Conftantinople.  It  confifted  of  three  of  the  choiceft  eunuchs,  and  three 
of  the  moft  beautiful  female  flaves  that  could  be  procured.  The  Othman  Emperor, 
when  they  were  prefented,  had,  it  is  faid,  never  heard  of  the  Sultan  of  Dar-FAr, 
but  he  returned  an  highly-ornamented  fabre,  a  rich  peliffe,  and  a  ring  fet  with  a  fingle 
diamond  of  no  inconfiderable  value. 

^  A  femsde  flaTC. 
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CHAP.  II. — Reftdence  with  the  Melek  Mufa — Diffimulation  of  the  Arabs — Incidents 
— Return  to  CobbS — Endeavours  to  proceed  farther  into  Africa — NeceJ/ity,  of  exer^ 
ciftng  Medicine — Fejlival — Punijhment  of  Confpirators — Art  of  the  Sultan-^ Atro^ 
cious  Condud  of  my  Kahirine  Servant — At  length  find  an  Opportunity  of  Departure^ 
after  a  conjirained  Reftdence  in  Dar-Fur  of  nearly  Three  Tears. 

MY  reception  with  Mufa  Wullad  JelfAn  was  very  different  from  that  which  I  had 
experienced  in  the  houfe  of  Mifellim,  or  Ibrahim.  All  the  principal  people  faluted 
me,  and  fought  my  converfarion.  The  melek,  by  thofe  who  knew  him,  was  efteemed 
a  man  of  confummate  diflimulation,  and  boundlefs  ambition ;  quick  of  apprehenfion, 
decifive,  and  energetic.  I  found  him  eafy  and  dignified  in  his  manner ;  and,  by  his 
communication  with  foreigners  perhaps,  more  polimed,  and  better  informed,  than  the 
reft  of  his  order.  His  behaviour  toward  myfelf  was  complacent  j  and  he  aSe£led  to 
feek  opportunities  of  hearing  my  fentiments  on  fuch  fubjefts  as  occurred.  During 
three  days  we  were  generally  feated  with  him,  and  partook  of  his  table,  which  was 
remarkable  for  the  abundant  fupply,  if  not  for  the  delicacy  of  the  food;  On  thefe 
occafions  I  was  indeed  frequently  harafTed  with  queftions,  the  fimplicity  of  which  dif- 
gufted  me,  and  was  even  in  fome  inflances  indiredly  reviled  for  my  fuppofed  attach- 
ment to  a  fed,  whofe  tenets  among  Mohammedans  are  thought  abfurd  and  even  im- 
pious. However,  when  they  were  led  to  imagine  that  the  favour  of  the  Sultan  wa$ 
beginning  to  brighten  my  profpeds,  their  difpofition  on  that  head  appeared  much 
more  eafy  and  tolerant.  But  1  was  alfo  frequently  .impreflfed  with  the  clear  intelli- 
gence, and  penetrating  fagacity,  with  which  the  claims  of  the  refpeftive  fuitors  were 
invefligated,  and  the  equity  and  firmnefs  with  which  they  were  terminated  by  thi$ 
officer.  Oftener  than  once  even,  during  my  fhort  abode  with  him,  the  befl  con- 
ftruded  plans  to  difguife  the  truths  and  elude  the  purpofes  of  juflice,  were  laid  open^ 
and  rendered  abortive ;  for  it  is  remarkable  with  how  much  artifice  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever ignorant  in  other  refpeds,  defend  themfelves,  whether  right  or  wrong,  as  long  , 
as  they  have  any  profit  to  hope,  or  lofs  to  dread.  So  clear  is  their  difcemment,  fo 
retentive  their  memory,  and  fo  firm  their  refolution  on  thefe  occafions,  that  no  word» 
no  look,  not  even  an  involuntary  movement,  efcapes  them,  which  can  in  the  fmallefl 
degree  betray  their  caufe  j  and  the  longefl  crofs-examination,  or  queflions  put  at  the 
greateft  diflance  of  time,  will  bring  to  light  no  fad  unfavourable  to  the  interefl  which 
they  are  to  defend. 

In  obedience  to  the  Sultan's  command,  I  gave  in  an  exaft  flatement  of  the  property 
I  had  lofl,  and  fubflantiated  the  proof  by  the  flrongefl  circumftantial  evidence. 
With  regard  to  the  flave,  the  mofl  complete  redrefs  was  accorded  me.  The  charge 
brought  againfl  me  was  judged  abfolutely  futile,  and  fhe  was  reflored  to  her  mafler; 
while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  chefl,  &c.  which  had  been 
violently  withheld.  The  plunder  which  had  feUen  into  the  hands  of  my  fervant  and 
his  accomplice  was  not  fo  eafily  reflored.  The  melek,  tired  of  gratuitous  juftice^ 
began  to  think  that  a  lucrative  compofition  was  more  eligible.  The  offenders,  who 
had  been  obftinate  in  the  firfl  inflance,  feeing  how  the  caufe  relative  to  the  jarea 
(female  flave)  had  been  decided,  thought  proper  to  offer  to  the  melek  marks  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  lenity  they  expeded  from  him ;  and  the  Sultan  was  unwilling  to 
imagine  that  the  fufferings  of  a  Caffre  could  fall  heavy  on  himfelf  at  the  day  of  final 
retribution.  In  fad,  his  difgufl  at  the  complaints  continually  preferred,  and  jealoufy 
and  refeatment  againft  foms  of  th^  Egyptians,  who  in  this  and  other  inflances  appeareg 
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to  have  ufurped  his  authority,  certainly  influenced  him  in  the  firfl  part  of  the  proceed- 
ingSy  rather  than  any  love  of  juftice. 

At  length  the  melek,  who  in  reality  was  fupreme  arbiter  of  the  conteft,  contented 
himfelf  with  giving  me  in  intnnfic  value  about  four  head  of  flaves,  inftead  of  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  which  at  firft  he  had  unequivocally  declared  due  to  me,  and  pro- 
mifed  I  fhould  receive.    And  thus  the  matter  wa^  terminated. 

I  a  fecond  time  retired  to  Cobb^,  with  little  expedation  of  ever  leaving  the  country. 
Of  the  property  which  the  King's  agents  had  on-my  arrival  purchafed,  no  part  of  the 
price  had  yet  been  difcharged.  I  had  been  infulted  with  the  mockery  of  juftice,  yet 
obliged  to  thank  my  oppreflbrs  for  the  compenfation  with  their  corruption  and  malig- 
nity alone  had  rendered  incomplete. 

f  had  not  indeed  omitted  to  renew  to  the  melek  Mufa,  the  requeft  which  had  been 
previoufly  made  to  Mifellim  and  Ibrahim.  I  explained  to  him  in  the  manner  lead 
exceptionable,  my  intention  in  coming  thither,  completely  did  away  all  the  fufpicions, 
which  my  enemies  had  at  firft  been  arduous  to  excite,  and  too  fuccefsful  in  eftablifh- 
ing ;  and  concluded  with  defiring  permiffion  to  go  to  Sennaar,  or  to  accompany  the 
fim  felatea  (an  armed  expedition  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  flaves)  to  the  fouth  or 
fouth-weft ;  or  finally  to  have  a  fafe-condu£t,  and  one  of  the  Sultan's  flaves,  acknow- 
ledged as  fuch,  to  accompany  me  to  Bergoo,  (the  firft  Mohammedan  kingdom  to  the 
weft).  By  the  firft  route  I  hoped  to  have  reached  Abyffinia ;  or,  if  that  had  been 
impradicable,  to  have  gone  through  Nubia  to  Egypt,  or  bv  Suakem  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  thence  to  Mocha  or  Jidda.  By  the  fecond  I  was  almost  certain  of  fettling  fome 
important  points  relative  to  the  White  River,  poflibly  of  tracing  it  to  its  fource.  And 
by  the  third,  either  of  pafEng  direftly  weft,  and  tracing  the  courfe  of  the  Niger,  or 
of  penetrating  through  Bomou  and  Fezzan  to  Tripoli. 

Tb  the  firft  propolal,  he  anfwered  in  a  manner  which  gave  me  no  reafon  to  doubt 
fais  fincerity,  that  the  road  to  Sennaar  was  at  prefent  impafl&ble,  the  Sultan  being  as 
yet  matter  of  but  one  half  of  Kordofen ;  that  the  natives  of  all  that  part  of  it  which 
remained  unfubdued,  were  his  implacable  fbes,  and  would  infallibly  deftroy  any  perfon 
who  came  from  Dar-Fur  ;  that  he  thought,  however,  if  I  waited  another  year,  that 
route  might  poflibly  be  more  fecure ;  and  in  cafe  it  fliould  be  fo,  that  he  would  ufe 
all  his  eflForts  to  obtain  the  Sultan's  permiflion  for  my  departure.  Of  the  Selatea  he 
faid,  that  I  fliould  only  encounter  certain  death  by  attempting  it,  as  between  the 
jealoufy  of  thofe  who  accompanied  me,  and  the  adual  hoftility  of  the  country  attacked^ 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  efcaping.  I  hinted  that  the  Sultan  might  give  me  a  few 
attendants,  whom  I  tvas  very  ready  to  pay,  and  an  order  to  enable  me  to  pafs  unmolefted, 
as  his  phyiician  in  fearch  of  herbs.  He  replied  that  he  would  propofe  fiich  a  meafure^ 
but  did  not  exped;  it  would  receive  the  Sultan's  approbation,  whom  he  reprefented  as 
veisy  adverfe  to  ftrangers,  and  ftill  fufpidous  of  me  individually,  in  confequence  of  the 
reports  that  had  been  fpread  On  my  arrival.  To  the  third  propofal,  he  anfwered,  that 
he  had  no  hope  of  my  fucceeding ;  and  if  I  fliould  attempt  it,  would  by  no  means  be 
anfwerable  for  what  might  happen,  fince  the  utmoft  diftruft  fubfifted  between  the 
monarchs  of  Fiir  and  Bergoo,  and  the  moft  implacable  enmity  to  Chriftians  in  the  latter 
country.  He  concluded  with  ftrongly  recommending  it  to  me  to  feize  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  Egypt ;  but  aflfured  me,  that  if  he  could  accomplifli  either  of 
the  meafures  I  fo  much  wiflied,  he  would  not  fail  to  inform  me,  and  afford  me  the 
neceflary  aid.  I  left  matters  thus  when  I  retired  to  Cobbe,  dejected,  and  little  exped- 
ing  to  realize  even  my  leaft  fanguine  hopes.  Not  more  than  fix  weeks  after  this  con- 
verfation  had  taken  place,  I  was  fent  for  in  hafte  to  attend  the  melek,  who  was  con- 
fined 
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fined  by  aft  old  diforder  in  his  lungs.  I  found  him  yet  fenfible,  but  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  the  extremities  incapable  of  motion.  In  five  hours  afterwards  he  expired. 
Thus  were  blafted  my  returning  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  for  no  mediator  now  remained 
between  myfelf  and  the  monarchy  and  no  longer  was  there  near  the  court  a  man, 
even  of  feeming  liberality  and  good  fenfe,  to  whom  my  projeds  might  fafely  be 
opened. 

The  tranfadions  I  had  been  engaged  in,  and  my  frequent  appearance  in  public,  had 
given  me  a  degree  of  notoriety,  which  I  fhunned  rather  than  fought*  Having  learned 
by  accident  that  I  was  in  pofleilion  of  a  few  medidnes,  which  indeed  were  rather 
ftudioufly  concealed,  all  the  town  grew  indifpofed,  and  fought  for  remedies.  Under 
various  pretences,  I  as  often  as  poffible  declined  adminiftering  any ;  but  one  or  two  of 
the  fick  having  recovered,  fpread  the  news  of  their  fuppofed  cure,^  with  fuch  additions 
as  they  thought  proper.  It  then  became  neceiTary  for  me  to  attend  at  £1  Faiher, 
whither  I  was  fent  for  on  feveral  occafiops,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fubfequent  year.  Soon 
after  Mufa's  death,  a  meflenger  arrived  requiring  my  prefence,  but,  as  is  ufual  with 
them,  without  fpecifying  the  objed.  Judging  it  might  poffibly  be  fomething  favour- 
able to  my  intcrefls,  I  ufed  all  poflible  difpatch.  On  my  arrival  I  was  direded  to  attend 
the  faqui  feradge,  the  principal  imam,  who  was  ill  of  a  fiftula.  It  appeared  that 
palliatives  could  afford  him  no  relief,  and  I  declined  the  refponfibiiity  attached  to  more 
violent  remedies.  On  this  occafion  however  the  Sultan  had  feen  me,  and  addreffed  me 
perfonally,  telling  me  that  he  (hould  give  orders  *for  the  payment  of  what  was  due  to 
me,  and  that  he  fhould  confult  my  inclination  in  all  things.  I  began  to  prefsmy  requefl 
for  permiffion  to  travel ;  but  to  this  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  foon  left  the  place  of 
audience.  Another  time  I  was  called  to  a  melek,  a  man  of  advanced  age,  who  had 
been  blind  of  one  eye  for  nine  years,  but  was  much  difpleafed  at  being  told  his  diforder 
was  incurable.    Many  inflances  of  the  fame  kind  occurred. 

The  fame  winter  I  was  fent  for  by  Mifellim,  to  receive  a  part  of  what  was  due  to 
me.  He  was  at  Gidid,  a  town  about  forty  miles  from  Cobb^.  I  was  not  long 
detained,  having  been  permitted  to  return  in  a  few  hours  after  my  arrival.  'But  the 
payment  was^made  in  oxen,  a  commodity  to  me  of  very  little  value.  They  however 
afforded  me  fubfiflence  for  fome  months,  which  otherwife  probably  I  fhould  have 
wanted. 

The  firft  week  of  the  month  Rabia-el-achir,  this  year,  was  diftinguifhed  by  a 
feftival  which  I  conceive  peculiar  to  this  country  —  the  Geled-el-Nahas,  the  leathering 
of  the  kettle-drum.  It  lafts  eight  or  ten  days  fucceflively ;  durmg  which  time  th^  meleks 
and  great  men  offer  to  the  monarch  confidei-able  prefents.  I  have  known  the  melek 
of  jelabs  take  with  him  in  his  vifit  of  congratulation  prefents  of  various  kinds,  worth 
fixty  hesld  of  flaves.  Almoft  all,  except  abfolute  mendicants,  are  obliged  to  come 
forward  with  fome  offering  proportioned  to  their  rank.  In  recompence  of  this  involun-* 
tary  generofity  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  kindnefs  almoft  as  involuntary,  but  fome- 
what  cheaper,  is  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  —  his  kitchen  during  the  time  is 
devoted  to  the  public  fervice.  But  as  too  great  a  number  of  animals  is  frequently 
ilaughtered  on  the  firft  day,  the  meat  often  remains  to  be  devoured  in  a  corrupt  flate  ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  fome  one  to  remark,  that  the  feflivals  of  FUr  refembled  thofe 
of  the  leopard  *•    The  celebrity  is  alfo  marked  by  a  review  of  the  troops.    But  as 

*  It  18  not  ufual  with  Mohampiedans  to  cat  meat  in  fuch  a  ftate.  It  is  reported  in  Soudan,  I  know 
not  how  truly,  that  the  leopard  aftior  he  has  feizcd  his  prey,  leaves  it  till  it  become  putrid  before  he  eau 
of  it. 
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their  equeftrian  exercifes  are  no  more  than  a  ciumfy  imitation  of  thofe  of  the  MdnnlUks, 
a  more  particular  defcription  of  them  would  aflFord  nothing  new.  They  ferve  however 
to  charafterife  the  mode  of  warfare,  where  viftory  is  always  the  effe&  of  perfonal 
exertion.  The  monarch  and  his  chief  officers  have,  fine  horfes  of  Dongola,  which  they 
mount  without  ikill,  carrying  in  one  hand  five  or  fix  javelins,  in  the  ufe  of  which  they^ 
aire  adequately  expert. 

During  the  fummer  of  1794,  five  men,  who  had  exerdfed  confiderable  authority  in 
fome  of  the  provinces,  were  brought  to  £1  Fafher  as  prifoners.  It  was  faid  that  they 
had  been  deteded  in  treafonable  correfpondence  with  the  hoftile  leader  (Hafliem)  in 
Kordofan.  They  did  not  undergo  any  form  of  trial,  but  as  the  Sultan  chofe  to  give 
credit  to  the  depofitions  that  were  made  againft  them,  his  command  iilued  for  their 
execution.  Three  of  them  were  very  young  men,  the  youngeft  not  appearing  to  be 
more  than  feventeen  years  of  age.  Two  of  them  were  eunuchs.  A  little  after  noon 
they  were  brought,  chained  and  fettered,  into  the  market-place  before  one  of  the  entrances 
of  the  palace,  efcorted  by  a  few  of  the  royal  flaves,  armed  with  fpears.  Several  of  the 
meleks,  by  the  monarch's  exprefs  order,  .were  prefent,  to  witnefs,  as  he  termed  it, 
what  they  might  exped  to  fufier  if  they  failed  in  their  fidelity.  The  executioner 
allowed  them  time  only  to  utter  fome  fhort  prayer,  when  he  plunged  the  knife  in  the  ' 
necbof  the  oldeft  of  them,  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  kill  a  (heep.  The 
operation  too  is  marked  by  the  fame  term  (dbebbah).  He  fell  and  flruggled  for  fome 
time :  the  reft  fuffere^  in  their  turn.  The  three  laft  were  much  agitated,  and  the 
youngeft  wept.  The  two  firft  had  borne  their  fate  with  becoming  firmnefs.  The 
crowd  that  had  aflembled,  had  fcarcely  fatiated  itfelf  with  the  fpeflacle  of  their 
convulfive  motions  while  proftrate  in  the  duft,  when  the  flaves  of  the  executioner 
coolly  brought  a  fmall  block  of  wood,  and  began  mangling  their  feet  with  an  axe.  I 
was  furprifed  at  this  among  Mohammedans,  whofe  decency  in  all  that  concerns  the 
dead  is  generally  worthy  of  applaufe.  Nor  did  it  diminifh  my  aftonifhment,  that  having 
at  length  cut  off  their  feet,  they  took  away  the  fetters  which  had  been  worn  by  the 
criminals,  in  themfelves  of  very  inconfiderable  value,  and  left  the  bodies  where  they 
were.    Private  humanity,  and  not  public  order,  afterwards  afforded  them  fepulture.. 

It  happened  this  year  that  fonie  excefTes  had  been  committed  by  perfons  in  a  ftate  of 
inebriation,  and  the  Sultan  having  had  cognizance  of  the  fad,  could  find  a  remedy 
only  in  force.  He  ordered  fearch  to  be  made  in  all  houfes  throughout  the  country  for 
the  utenfils  for  making  merife ;  direded  that  thofe  who  fhould  be  found  in  a  ftate  of 
intoxication  fhould  be  capitally  punifhed  ;  and  the  women  who  made  it  fhould  have 
their  heads  fhaved,  be  fined  feverely,  and  expofed  to  all  poffible  ignominy.  The 
Furians  had  however  been  habituated  to  menf(6  before  they  had  known  their  monarch, 
orthelilam.  The  feverity  of  the  order,  therefore,  and  the  numbers  trefpafSng  againft 
it,  defeated  the  Sultan's  purpofe.  It  was  indeed  put  in  execution,  and  a  few  miferable 
women  fuffered  unrelenting  tonfure,  and  innumerable  earthern  jars  were  indignantly 
ilrewed  piecemeal  in  the  paths  of  the  faithful ;  but  the  opulent,  as  is  ufual,  efcaped 
with  impunity,  and  fome  were  bold  enough  to  fay,  that  the  eyes  even  of  the  Sultan's 
women  were  flill  reddened  with  the  voluptuous  beverage,  while  priefts  and  magiftrates 
were  bearing  the  fulminating  edift  firom  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  It 
is  certain  that,  fubfequent  to  this  new  law,  the  minds  of  the  troops  were  much 
alienated  from  the  monarch,  and  it  is  thought  that  no  other  caufe  than  this  was  to  be 
fought.  The  monarch  who  admits  of  no  licence  will  never  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the 
foldiery  ;  and  he  muft  give  up  the  hope  of  their  affeftions,  who  is  difpofed  to  become 
gn  impartial  cenfor  of  the  public  morals. 
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InntLmerable  reports  had  been  propagated  at  different  times,  that  the  jelabs  would 
be  allowed  to  depart.  But  none  was  well  authenticated ;  nay,  as  afterwards  appeared, 
all  were  falfe.  It  is  probable  they  were  artfully  circulated  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  with 
a  view  to  cajole  the  foreign  merchants,  who,  having  now  coUeAed  the  intended  nun^t- 
ber  of  flaves,  were  at  a  heavy  expenfe  for  their  daily  fuftenance,  and  of  courfe  ill 
bore  the  unexplained  delay,  while  his  own  merchandize  was  fold  at  a  prodigious 
advance  in  Egypt.  In  effect,  two  fmall  caravans  found  their  way  thither,  between 
the  time  of  my  arrival  at  FAr,  and  that  of  my  departure ;  but  they  confifted  only  of 
the  Sultan's  property,  and  that  of  one  or  two  individuals,  whom  he  particularly 
favoured.  For  a  great  quantity  of  merchandize  having  accumulated  in  his  hands,  he 
was  determined  to  difpofe  of  it  to  advantage,  before  the  other  merchants  fliould  be 
permitted  to  produce  theirs  for  fale. 

They  were  therefore  reftrained  by  the  ftrong  arm  of  power,  to  favour  the  monarch's 
pernicious  monopoly ;  while  the  latter,  with  fingular  effrontery,  gave  out,  that  he  had 
fent  to  negociate  with  the  beys  the  reception  of  the  commodities  of  Soudan,  on  more 
advantageous  terms  than  they  had  been  before  admitted. 

The  man  whom  I  had  brought  with  me  from  SLahira  as  fervant  had  availed  himfelf 
of  the  property  he  had  plundered  to  purchafe  feveral  flaves.  He  ftill  continued  to  live 
in  an  apartment  within  the  fame  inclofure  with  myfelf,  and  I  occafionally  employed  one 
of  his  flaves  to  prepare  my  food. 

He  knew  too  much  of  me  to  imagine  that  I  fliouId  lofe  any  opportunity  that  might 
offer  of  punifliing  him,  and  accordingly  was  defirous  of  anticipating  my  defign.  I  had 
received  warning  of  his  views,  and  was  cautious,  fleeping  little  at  night,  and  going 
always  armed ;  not  that  I  much  expeded  any  thing  would  be  attempted  by  open  force, 
though  in  effeft  two  men  had  been  employed  by  him,  under  promife  of  a  reward,  to 
ilrangle  me.  Finding  that  meafure  unfuccefsful,  he  obtained  /pme  corrofive  fublimate, 
and  put  it  into  a  difli  that  one  of  the  flaves  was  drefling.  She  was  honed  and  generous 
enough  to  inform  me  of  it,  or  the  fcheme  would  probably  have  taken  effed,  as  I  had 
certainly  then  no  fufpicion.  The  villain  on  returning,  aner  a  few  hours,  and  finding 
that  the  poifon  had  not  produced  its  effed,  vented  his  rage  on  the  flave,  and  had  nearly 
ftrangled  her  with  a  cord,  when  I  interfered,  and  forced  him  to  leave  her.  The  next 
fcheme  was  an  accufation  of  debauching  his  flaves,  which  after  a  tedioivs  inveffigation 
before  the  civil  judge,  and  then  the  melek  of  jelabs,  I  was  able  to  refute.  Other 
attempts,  planned  with  fufEcient  art,  were  made  againfl:  my  life,  which,  however,  I 
had  equal  good  fortune  in  efcaping. 

In  the  furamer  of  1795,  I  received  the  fecond  payment  for  the  property  in  the 
Sultan's  hands,  which  confifted  of  female  camels  (naka).  The  fame  injuftice  operated 
on  this  occafion  as  before.  After  all  the  otRer  creditors  of  the  monarch  had  been 
fatisfied,  I  was  direded  to  choofe  from  what  remained :  two  of  which,  as  ufual,  were 
allotted  as  equivalent  to  a  flave,  though  of  fo  inferior  a  kind,  that  three  would  not  have 
been  fuflScient  to  purchafe  one. 

After  ha\ing  received  thefe,  I  was  preparing  to  return  to  Cobb^,  when  a  meffage 
came  to  require  my  attendance  on  a  fick  perfon.  The  patient  was  brother  of  the 
melek  of  the  jelabs.  He  was  in  the  lad  ftage  of  a  peripneumony,  and  I  immediately 
faw  the  cafe  was  defperate ;  but  was  forced  to  remain  there  with  the  fick  man, 
adminiftering  fuch  remedies  as  his  fituation  permitted  the  application  of,  till  he  expired. 
Two  guides  were  fent  to  accompany  me  home,  but  coming  to  a  tprrent  that  crofled 
the  road,  (it  was  the  middle  of  the  harif,  or  wet  feafon,)  they  were  fearful  of  pafling 
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it,  and  returned,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  perfuade  me  to  do  the  fame.  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  camel,  which  belonged  to  the  melek,  and  purfue  my  journey 
on  root. 

The  time  I  was  conftrained  to  devote  to  this  patient  afforded  xne  an  opportunity  of 
remarking  the  true  believer's  praftice  of  phyfic.  No  mummery,  that  ever  was  in- 
vented by  human  imbecility  to  baniih  the  puny  fears  of  mortality,  was  forgotten  to  be 
put  in  pradice.  The  difeafe  was  fometimes  exorcifed  as  a  malignant  fpirit,  at  others 
deprecated  as  the  juft  vifitation  of  the  Deity  :  two  or  three  thoufand  fathas  were  to  be 
uttered,  and  numbered  at  the  fame  moment  on  a  chaplet ;  and  fentences  of  the  Koran 
were  then  written  on  a  board,  which  being  wafhed  off",  the  inky  water  was  offered  to 
the  iick  man  to  drink,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  open  his  mouth.  But  though 
this  puerile  anxiety  prevailed  fo  long  as  the  man  remained  alive,  the  moment  he  was 
dead,  all  funk  into  undifturbed  compofure,  except  a  few  of  the  women,  who  officioully 
difquieted  the  living,  with  vociferations  of  affeded  forrow  for  the  dead. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  1795,  a  body  of  troops  was  muftered  and  reviewed,  who 
were  to  replace  thofe  that  had  died  of  the  fmall  pox  in  Kordofan,  which  it  was  faid 
amounted  to  more  than  half  the  army.  The  fpoils  which  had  been  taken,  from 
Haihem,  were  alfo  on  this  occafion  oftentatioufly  difplayed.  They  confifted  of  eighty 
Haves,  male  and  female,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter,  many  of  them  were 
very  beautiful,  nor  the  lefs  interefting,  that  though  the  change  in  their  tituation  could 
not  be  very  important,  their  countenances  were  marked  with  defpondency.  To  thefe 
fucceeded  five  hundred  oxen  and  two  hundred  large  camels  ;  the  whole  proceflion  con- 
cluded with  eighty  horfes,  and  many  articles  of  lefs  value  borne  by  flaves.  Shouts 
rent  the  air,  of  Long  live  el  Sultan  Abd-el-rachm^n  el  rafliid !  May  God  render 
him  always  vidorious 

A  (hort  time  after  I  c^fed  a  petition  to  be  drawn  up,  which  was  prefented  bv  Ali- 
el-Chatib  to  the  Sultan,  in  which  I  dated  my  fufferings,  requefted  payment  ox  what 
yet  remained  due  to  me,  and  permiflion  to  proceed  on  my  journey  to  Kordofan* 
Though  the  perfon  who  prefented  it  was  a  man  of  confiderable  weight,  no  anfwer  was 
given.  I  therefore  followed  it  up  by  a  vifit  in  perfon,  which  I  had  refolved  fhould  be 
my  laft.  My  arrival  was  no  fooner  known,  than  I  w^is  direded  as  before  to  attend 
fome  fick  perfon.  This  I  pofitively  refufed  to  do  \  and  it  was  many  days  before  I 
could  be  admitted  at  court,  for  Fowaz,  the  melek  of  Jelabs,  was  grown  tired  of  his 
office.  I  therefore  accompanied  (nth  December  1795)  the  chatib  to  the  monarch's 
prrfence,  and  (hortly  dated  what  I  came  to  requeff,  which  the  former  feconded,  though 
not  with  the  zeal  that  I  might  have  wifhed.  To  my  demand  of  permiffion  to  travel 
no  anfwer  was  returned.  But  the  generous  and  hoi'pitable  nK)narch,  who  had  received 
from  me  the  value  of  about  750  piafters  in  goods^  and  notwithftanding  that  my  claim 
was  well  fupported,  condefcended  to.  give  me  twenty  meagre  oxen,  in  value  about  120 
piafters  !  The  ftate  of  my  purfe  would  not  permit  me  to  refufe  even  this  mean  fupply, 
and  I  bade  adieu  to  £1  Faiher,  as  I  hoped  for  ever. 

Another  accident  happened  at  this  time,  which  awaked  my  attention  to  perfonal  fe- 
curity.  Being  retired  at  night  to  a  fmall  diftance  from  my  apartment,  a  fpear  was 
thrown  over  the  fence,  grazed  my  flioulder^  and  ftuck  in  the  ground,  near  me.  I  ran 
to  the  place  whence  it  came,  but  faw  no  one,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  difcover  the 
owner  of  it. 

Having  applied  the  value  of  the  oxen  to  preparatives  for  the  journey  to  Egypt,  the 
report  of  the  caravan's  departure  growing  daily  ftronger,  I  loft  no  time  in  joining  the 
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diabtr  was  then  encamped  at  Le  Haimer,  (3d  March  1796,)  a  fmall  vHh/ge  about 
three  <lays'  journey  north  of  Cobbe,  where  was  a  tolerable  fupply  of  water^  but  no 
other  requifite  for  living. 

Two  nights  previoully  to  leaving  Cobbe  I  received  a  letter,  imprefled  with  the  feal 
of  Fowas,  melek  of  jelabs,  importing  that  he  (Fowas)  had  obtained  from  the  Sukait 
for  me  the  permiffion  I  had  fo  often  eameftly  fought,  viz.  of  paiEng  through  Kordo^ 
to  Sennaar^  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  repair  to  £1  Faflier^andfet  out  from  that 
place.  My  aftonifhment  was  great  at  finding  that  what  had  fo  conftantly  and  contume* 
lioufly  been  refufed^  (hould  now  be  fpontaneoufly  offered.  I  therefore  immediately  went 
to  fomeof  the  merchants,  in  whom  I  had  the  greateil  confidence,  to  inquire  their  opinion^ 
All  of  them  ftrongly  difTuaded  me  from  paying  any  attention  to  the  melek's  letter^ 
hinting  at  the  fame  time  that  they  underftood  what  it  meant.  I  acquiefced,  notwith* 
(landing  my  eameft  defire  of  going  ^ftward ;  and  it  afterwards  was  proved  to  me 
in  a  way  fufEciently  clear,  that  this  letter  was  the  refult  of  a  fcheme  concerted  between 
the  melek  and  my  fervant  Ali,  by  which  it  was  contrived  that  I  fhould  reach  the  eaftem 
confine,  and  there  perifh  by  the  hands  of  my  attendants. 

During  my  refidence  at  £1  Faiher  and  Cobbe,  I  had  been  repeatedly  affured,  and 
that  from  thofe  perfons  who  were  bed  informed,  that  the  Sultan  never  meant  to  permit 
my  departure;  and  ^e  imperfed  compenfation  he  had  direded  for  what  had  been^ 
brought  him  confirmed  that  opinion.  But  as  I  knew  much  is  done  among  perfons  of 
that  defcription  by  whifpers,  I  took  care  to  fpread  them  thickly  in  his  way.  To  the 
chabir  I  promifed  an  ample  recompence  for  his  affifbnce,  and  fet  before  him  the  con« 
fequences  of  his  appearing  in  Kahira  without  me.  I  alfo  offered  proofs  that  I  had  been 
able  to  difpatch  letters  to  £gypt,  unknown  to  the  government  here.  The  chabir  did 
not  neglect  to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  Sultan ;  and  whether  the  latter  was  really  in- 
timidated by  thefe  yain  infmuationis,  whether  he  had  begun  to  hold  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  me,  from  my  having  been  fo  long  in  the  country  without  attempting  any 
thing  improper,  or  whether  he  was  not  in  redity  much  more  tranquil  and  mdifferent 
on  the  fubjeft  than  we  at  that  time  imagined,  I  cannot  even  now  with  certainty  affirm. 

We  arrived  at  Le  Haimer  about  a  month  before  Ramadan,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fixth  day  of  £1  Hedge,  the  fecond  month  after  that  faft,  that  we  adually  commenced 
our  journey  to  £gypt.  In  the  mean  time,  having  pitched  the  tent  under  a  great  tree^ 
where  we  were  ftieltered  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  in  tolerable  fecurity,  I  fed  on 
polenta  (as-eide)  and  water  with  the  camel-drivers.  I  had  coUeded  eight  camels  for 
the  journey,  but  the  beft  of  them  was  ftolen  while  grazing.  Another  died,  and  to 
fupply  his  place  I  was  obliged  to  feek  one  on  credit,  for  my  whole  exchangeable  pro- 
perty ^t  that  dme  amounted  only  to  about  eight  piailers. 

While  the  caravan  was  aflembling,  an  incident  happened  which  may  deferve  niention« 
The  Muggrebtns  of  £lwah,  having  pafled  by  Selime  crofled  the  defert  (a  route  of  three 
or  four  days)  to  Dongola,  where  they  carried  off*  goods  and  captives.  Among  thefe 
was  a  Dongolefe  girl,  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was  fold  in  Upper  £gypt,  and 
carried  to  Kahira,  where  fhe  was  bought  by  an  Arab,  who  had  afterwards  returned  to 
Dar-Fur  with  his  property.  The  eirl  being  recognized  by  fome  Dongolefe,  of  her 
own  tribe,  refident  in  Fur,  the  queftion  came  before  the  melek  of  the  diftridl,  and  was' 
referred  to  the  monarch.  Her  matter  pleaded  the  purchafe  at  a  valuable  confidera^ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  decided  that  having  been  free,  fhe  was  not  a  fubjed  of  fale,  and  fhe 
was  reftored  to  her  friends. 

This  pretext  of  an  accufation  for  purchafing  free  perfons  is  often  ufed  to  extort 
money  from  rich  merchants,  and  an  mflance  happened,  within  my  knowledge,  in  which 
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the  purchafer  was  condemned,  not  only  to  forfdt  two  females,  but  to  pay  a  fine  of 
feven  flaves  for  each.  Such  is  the  fole  attention  which  the  government  pays  to  the 
freedom  of  the  fubjed. 

Our  voyage,  once  commenced,  was  contmued  with  little  remarkable,  except  the  vio- 
lent heat.  We  returned  by  the  only  caravan  route,  Bir  el  malah,  Leghea,  Selime, 
Sheb,  and  Elwah.  Our  proviiions  were  indiflFerent,  and  in  fmall  quantify.  The  camel- 
drivers  regaled  themfelves  with  the  flefh  of  thofe  animals,  when  they  chanced  ,to  be 
di£tbled  on  the  road.  When  we  came  to  Beiils  we  were  met  by  a  cafhef,  who  wel- 
comed the  jelabs  with  an  exhibition  of  fire  works ;  on  this  bccafion  he  treats  the  chief , 
merchants  with  coffee,  and  prefents  to  each  a  benifh  of  coarfe  cloth,  worth  about  a 
guinea,  expeding,  however,  in  return,  a  flave  from  each,  worth  at  leaft  ten  guineas. 
When  I  arrived  at  Affiut  it  was  four  months  fince  I  had  eaten  of  animal  food.  The 
hard  living,  heat,  and  fatigue,  occaiioned  a  diarrhea  which  much  weakened  me ;  but 
before  leaving  Afliiit,  where  I  paflfed  about  twenty  days,  it  was  confiderably  abated. 

CHAP.  m. — Topography  of  Ftlr^  with  fome  account  of  its  various  Inhabitants. 

THE  town  called  Cobb^,  as  being  the  principal  refidence  of  the  merchants,  and 
placed  almoft  m  the  direft  road  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  extremity  of  the  country, 
ihall,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  though  not  centrally  fituated,  be  cbnfidered  as  the 
capital  of  Dar-Fiir. 

I  found  it  to  be  in  lat.  14''  11'  long.  E.  G.  8^  This  town  is  more  than  two 
miles  in  length,  but  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes,  each  of  which  occupies  within  its 
inclofure  a  large  portion  of  ground,  are  divided  by  confiderable  wafle.  The  principal^ 
or  poflibly  the  only  view  of  convenience  by  which  the  natives  appear  to  have  been 
ffovemed  in  theur  choice  of  fituation  and  mode  of  building,  muft  have  been  that  of 
having  the  refidence  near  the  fpot  rented  or  inherited  by  them  for  the  purpofe  of  culti- 
vation. The  town  is  full  of  trees  of  feveral  kinds,  among  which  are  the  palm,  deleib, 
&c.  but  chiefly  the  heglig  and  the  nebbek,  which  give  it  an  agreeable  appearance  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  for  being  fituated  in  a  plain,  it  is  not  diftindly  vifible  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  in  any  jdireftion. 

During  the  rainy  feafon,  th^  ground  on  which  it  ftands  is  furrounded  by  a  wadi  or 
torrent.  Fronting  it  to  the  eaft,  (for  the  town  extends  from  north  to  fouth,)  is  a 
mountain  or  rock,  diftinguilhed  by  the  fame  appellation.  It  is  not  memorable  for  its 
height,  nor  indeed  for  any  thing  but  as  being  the  refort  of  hyenas  and  jackals ;  yet  it 
forms  part  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  or  rocks,  for  there  is  little  earth  on  them,  which  runs 
£rom  north  to  fouth  for  many  leagues. 

The  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  water  from  wells,  of  fmall  depth,  which  are  dug 
within  the  inclofure  of  many  of  the  houfes ;  but  the  beft  of  them  are  thofe  which  are  in 
or  near  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  The  water  is  generally  turbid,  and  though  not  appa- 
rently poflefling  any  injurious  quality,  has  often  an  ungrateful  flavour.  The  quantity 
too  is  not  always  equal  to  the  public  confumption,  which  fometimes  throws  the  people 
into  difficulties  before  the  periodical  return  of  the  rains.  Their  manner  of  digging  is 
fo  unfkilful,  that  the  foil  often  coUapfes  \  and  the  fame  well  is  feldom  ufefal  for  more 
than  three  or  four  months  fucceflively. 

There  are  fome  villages,  at  fmall  diftances,  in  various  directions  from  Cobb^,  which 
are  dependent  on  it,  and  increafe  its.apparent  population.    To  the  N.E.  by  N.  Hellet 
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Haflan,  inhabited  altogether  by  the  people  of  Dongola.  It  has  been  *  governed  many 
years  by  the  Chabir  Haflan  wuUad  Nafr,  one  of  the  oldeft  of  them,  who  had  been  for- 
merly once,  or  more  than  once  chabir  (leader)  of  the  jelabs  on  their  journey  to  Kabira, 
and  a  man,  as  I  have  generally  underftood,  r^pedable  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues* 
North  and  north-weft,  Niikti  and  Hellet-humm&.  South,  Hellet^el-Atamn^  and  Hellet 
Jemin-UUah.  South-weft  and  weft,  Hellet-el-Fukkara  and  Bweri.  There  are  fome 
other  fmaller  ones,  the  names  of  which  I  have  either  never  learned  or  have  forgotten^ 

On  all  fides  Cobb€  is  furrounded  by  a  plain.  To  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  it  extends 
to  the  foot  of  Kerda  and  Malha,  two  rough  mountains  or  rocks,  at  about  twenty-miles 
diftance  in  that  dire£tion.  South  it  is  bounded  by  Gebel  Cufa,  at  near  twelve  miles 
diftance,  near  which  are  feen  fome  villages.  South-eaft  it  extends  to  Barboge,  and  is 
there  bounded,  on  the  north-eaft,  by  Gebel  Wanna,  and  on  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  by  a  wadi 
or  torrent,  which  bears  its  name,  and  the  fands  (goze)  beyond  it.  But  to  the  eaft 
there  is  no  extent  of  level  ground ;  the  whole  road  from  Sweini  north,  to  Gidid 
fouth,  being  bounded  in  that  diredion  bv  a  mountain,  firft  under  the  name  of  T^ga, 
aiid  then  under  that  of  Wanna.  Gebel  Cobb^  ftands  almoft  infulated,  and  is  placed 
weft  of  the  latter.  In  Cobbe  there  are  very  few  houfes,  perhaps  none,  inhabited  by 
natives  of  YUr.  The  people  are  all  merchants  and  foreigners.  The  other  more 
noted  towns  of  the  empire  are,  Sweini,  Kiirma,  Cubcabia,  Ril,  Cours,  Shoba,  Gidid, 
Gelle.  Sweini  is  fituated  almoft  north  of  Cobb£,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two 
days  diligent  travelling.  Koiirma,  a  fmall  town,  weft  by  fouth,  at  the  diftance  of  four 
and  a  half  or  five  hours —  twelve  or  thirteen  miles.  Cutlcabia,  a  more  confiderable 
one,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  vifit,  but  it  is  defcribed  as  nearly  due  weft,  at  the  diftance 
of  two  days  and  a  half.  The  road  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  of  courfe  may  be 
fuppofed  fomewhat  circuitous.  Cours,  a  place  of  little  note,  north-weft  by  weft,  at  five 
hours  and  a  half  travelling  from  Cobbe.  Ril  is  fomething  more  than  three  days  re- 
moved from  it,  in  the  dire^on  fouth-fouth-eaft ;  and  as  the  road  is  good  and  lies 
through  a  plam,  this  cannot  be  eftimated  at  much  lefs  than  fixty  miles.  j^Shoba  is  two 
days  and  a  half  from  Cobb^. 

Gidid  is  nearly  fouth-eaft,  aCnd  about  one  day  and  a  half  from  Cobb^.  Gelid  is  not 
far  from  Cubcabia,  but  fome  hours  frirther  removed  to  the  fouth.  Sweini  is  the 
general  refort  of  the  merchants  trading  to  Egypt,  both  in  going  and  returning,  and 
thence  derives  its  chief  importance.  Provifions,  6f  moft  kinds  which  the  country 
affords,  are  found  there  in  plenty,  and  while  the  jelabs  remain  there,  a  daily  market  is 
held.  The  Chatib,  and  fome  otner  of  the  principal  merchants  have  houfes  there,  for 
the  convenience  of  lodging  their  property,  as  the  caravans  pafs  and  repafe.  A  melek, 
with  a  fmall  number  of  troops,  is  always  ftationed  there  to  receive  them,  llie  town 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  in  fome  meafure  the  key  of  that  road,  though  not  en- 
tirely fo,  as  there  are  two  others  which  lead  from  the  center  of  Dar-FAr  towards  Egypt, 
without  going  to  Sweini. 

The  poorer  people  who  conftantly  live  there,  are  either  of  the  province  called 
Zeghawa,  or  Arabs. 

In  Kourma,  the  merchants  who  occupy  almoft  the  whole  of  the  place,  are  called  the 
Jeiara,  moft  of  them  bom  in  the  Upper  Egypt.  Exclufively  of  them  and  their  de- 
pendents, the  number  of  people  in  that  town  is  inconfiderable.  Twice  in  the  week  a 
market  is  held  there  for  meat  and  other  provifions,  as  at  Cobbe. 

*  Here  »  one  among  many  inftances  of  tadt  fubmtifion  to  the  authority  of, the  head  of  a  tribe,  thougk 
unfornifhed  with  any  exprefa  deputation  from  the  government. 
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Cubcabia  is  a  confiderable  town,  an3  its  inhabitants  various  and  numerous.  It  forms 
the  key  of  the  weftem  roads,  as  Sweini  of  the  nonhem ;  and  is  the  dep6t  of  all  the 
merchandize  that  is  brought  from  that  quarter.  A  market  is  held  there  twice  a  week, 
in  which  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  for  articles  of  fmall  value  is  fait,  which  theinha* 
bitants  make  by  colleding  and  boiling  the  earth  of  thofe  places  where  horfes,  afles,  or 
other  animals  have  been  long  ftationary.  This  market  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of 
tokeas,  and  for  the  manufadure,  if  fo  it  may  be  called,  of  leather,  which  they  are 
very  dextrous  in  ftripping  of  the  hair,  tanning,  and  then  forming  into  large  and  durable 
facks  for  corn,  (geraubs,)  water,  fray,)  and  other  purpofes.  The  tokeas  are  cotton 
cloths,  of  five,  fix,  or  eight  yards  long,  and  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  wide:  they 
are  ftrong  but  coarfe,  and  form  the  covering  of  all  the  lower  clais  of  both  iexes.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Filrians,  who  fpeak  their  own  language,  in  part  Arabs,  and  partly 
from  fome  of  the  wefiern  countries,  as  Bergoo,  &c.  There  are  alio  fome  of  the  race 
called  Felatia,  and  other  defcriptions. 

In  Cours  are  found  fome  merchants  from  the  river;  the  remainder  areFukksu^  who 
affed  extraordinary  fandity,  and  are  difiinguiflied  for  their  intolerance  and  brutality  ta 
itrangers.  Ril  is  inhabited  partly  by  Fimans ;  but  there  are  alfo  fome  foreign  mer- 
chants. During  the  reign  of  Sultan  Teraub  there  appear  to  have  been  many  more 
there;  for  he  had  built  a  houfe,  and  made  the  town  his  ufual  refidence  in  time  of  peace. 
But  Abd-el-rachman  has  abandoned  it,  probably  from  the  fear  attendant  on  ufurpation. 
Ril*  is  the  key  of  the  fouth  and  eafi:  roads,  as  Cubcabia  of  the  weft,  and  Sweini  of  the 
north  ;  and  therefore  a  melek  with  a  body  of  troops  commonly  refides  there,  as  a  guard 
to  the  frontier,  and  to  keep  the  Arabs,  who  abound  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  fubjec- 
tion.  It  is  a  place  eminently  fitted  for  the  imperial  refidence,  being  abundantly  fuppliedt 
with  frefh  water  from  a  lai^ge  pool,  which  is  never  completely  Ary,  with  bread  from 
Said  t,  with  meat,  milk,  and  butter  from  the  Arabs,  who  breed  cattle,  and  with  vege- 
tables from  a  foil  well  adapted  to  horticulture ;  nor  are  they  without  a  kind  of  tenacious 
clay,  which,  with  little  preparation,  becomes  a  durable  material  for  building.  In 
Shoba,  another  town  of  fome  note,  was  an  houfe  of  Sultan  Teraub.  The  place  is  laid  to  ^ 
be  well  fupplied  with  water,  and  there  are  fome  chalk  pits  near  it,  from  which  that  ma- 
terial was  drawn  at  the  time  I  was  in  the  country.  Thefe  pits  were  then  almofl: 
cxhaufted,  for  th^  purpofe  of  adorning  the  royal  refidence,  and  fome  others,  with  a  kind 
of  white-wafh.  In  Shoba  refide  fome  jelabsj  the  reft  of  the  people  are  Ftirians,  and 
occupied  in  other  purfuits. 

Gidid  has  alfo  a  competent  fuj^ly  of  water,  and  is  near  the  road  from  Cobb^  to  Ril. 
Its  bearing  from  the  former  is  fouth-eaft.  It  is  a  town  of  Fukkara,  who  are  reported 
to  be  fo  little  famous  for  hofpitality,  that  they  will  hardly  fumifli  to  a  traveller  water  to 
allay  his  thirft.  In  this  town  are  many  houfes,  and  fome  of  them  belong  to  merchants 
who  derive  their  origin  from  the  eaftward. 

Gelle  was  efteemed  lefs  flourifliing  than  moft  other  towns  of  Dar-F^,  being  under 
the  galUng  tyranny  of  a  prieft.  The  Faqui  Seradge,  one  of  the  two  principal 
Imams  of  the  Sultan,  a  man  of  intrigue  and  confummate  hypocrify,  had  gained  an 
afcendancy  over  bis  mafter,  and  diftanced  all  competitors  at  court.  Gell6  was  hjs 
native  place,  and  the  people  of  the  town  were  become  his  dependents^   His  unfated 

*  Saltan  Teraub  ufcd  always  to  refide  at  Rll^bat  the  prcfent  monarch,  or  ufiirper»  Is  induced  hj  hie  fears 
to  wander  from  place  to  place.  The  firft  place  I  faw  him  at  was  Hegli'g ;  ihe  next  was  lUni ;  the  third  was 
Tcndelti,  where  he  pafTcd  about  a  year. 

f  The  Fun'ansi  It  may  be  remarked,  diftingiuih  the  Ibuth  part  of  their  empire  by  this  term,  as  well  aft 
the  Egyptians. 
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Avarice  left  them  neither  apparel  nor  a  mat  to  lie  on ;  and  his  immortal  malice  persecuted 
them  for  having  no  more  to  pluilder.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  are  either 
Corobati  or  Felatia  (two  tribes) ;  of  the  latter  fort  is  the  faqui. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  inhabiting  Cobb^  confifts,  as  hath  been  already 
obferved,  of  merchants*  The  generality  of  them  are  employed  in  trading  to  Egypt,  and 
fome  of  them  are  natives  of  that  country ;  but  the  greater  number  come  from  the  river. 
The  latter  clafs,  if  from  circumftances  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  feem  firft  to  have 
opened  the  dired  communication  between  Egypt  and  FAr.  For  many  years  their  native 
countriesj  Dongola,  Mahas,  and  ^11  the  borders  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar,  which, 
according  to  report,  are  in  all  the  gifts  of  nature  much  fuperior  to  Dar-Fiir,  have  been 
the  fcene  of  devaftation  and  bloodflied,  having  no  fettled  government,  but  being  con- 
tinually torn  by  internal  divifions,  and  haraffed  by  the  inroads  of  the  lhaikie  and  other 
tribes  of  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  region  between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea.  Such  of 
the  natives  as  were  in  a  condition  to  fupport  themfelves  by  traffic,  or  by  manual  labour, 
in  confequence  emigrated,  and' many  of  them  retired  to  the  weft.  Thefe  people, 
accuftomed  in  their  native  country  to  a  fhort  and  eafy  communication  with  Egypt,  and 
impelled  bv  the  profpeft  of  immenfe  profit,  which  a  farther  attempt  of  the  fame  kind 
promifed  them,  opened  the  route  which  the  jelabs  now  purfue.  But  to  return  to 
Cobbe. 

Some  Egyptians,  chiefly  from  Said,  a  few  Tunifines,  natives  of  Tripoli,  and  others, 
come  and  go  with  the  caravans,  only  remaining  long  enough  to  fell  their  goods* 
Others  have  married  in  Dar-Fiir,  and  are  now  perfedly  naturaUaed,  and  recognized 
as  fubjed  to  the  Sultan*  The  Fathers  being  no  more,  the  children  are  in  many 
inftances  eftablii^ed  in  their  room,  and  are  engaged  in  the  fame  occupations. 

The  remainder  of  them  confifts  of  foreigners,  coming  from  Dongola,  Mahas,  Sen- 
naar, and  Kordofan,  who  are  generally  remarked  as  indefatigable  in  commerce,  but 
daring,  reftlefs,  and  feditious,  (which  confideration  has  induced  the  prefent  Sultan  to 
ufe  fome  efforts  to  banifh  them  from  his  dominions,)  and  the  offspring. of  thofe  whofe 
parents  have  emigrated,  and  who  are  themfelves  born  in  Dar-FAr.  The  latter  are  often 
people  of  debauched  manners,  and  not  remarkable  for  the  fame  fpirit  of  enterprife  as 
the  adual  emigrates.  Gradually  formed  to  the  defpotifm  which  coerces  their  external 
deportment,  and  feeks  to  crufh  and  fterilize  even  the  feeds  of  energy,  fomewhat  of  the 
fpirit  of  their  progenitors  yet  remains :  the  afFedions  indeed  are  turned  aikance,  but  not 
eradicated.  The  pufhes  that  ihould  have  been  made  ad  auras  afhereas^  oppofed  revert  to 
Tartarus.  The  luxuriancy  of  mental  vigour,  though  repulfed  and  forcibly  inverted, 
fiill  extends  its  ramifications.  Its  pallefcent  ihoots  pierce  the  dunghill,  when  not  per- 
mitted to  open  themfelves  to  the  influence  of  the  fun.  The  adive  mind  may  defcend 
to  brutal  fenfuality,  when  it  can  no  longer  expand  itfelf  in  a  more  lane  exercife. 

The  people  firfl  mentioned  commonly  among  themfelves  ufe  the  language  .of  Barabra^ 
though  they  alfo  fpeak  Arabic.  The  latter  are  generally  unacquainted  with  any 
language  but  the  Arabic.  They  ufually  intermarry  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Arabs. 
Some  of  them  avoid  marrying,  and  cohabit  only  with  their  flaves,  feldom  takmg  to  wife 
a  FArian  woman.  Both  thefe  defcriptions  of  men  are  eafily  diftinguifliable  from  the 
natives  of  the  country    being  ufually  of  a  more  olive  complexion,  and  having  a  form 

•  On  the  eaft  of  Fdr  there  is  a  particular  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  curl  their  hafr,  as  h  were,  m  a  bufhy  wig, 
refembling  that  of  the  anti'ent  figures  in  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis.  It  is  probable  that  many  fragments  of 
ancient  nations  may  be  found  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Carthaginiaas  expelled  by  the  Romansi  Vandals 
bv  Belifarius.  &c.  &c. 
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of  vifage  more  nearly  refembling  the  European,  with  (hort  curly  black  hair,  but  not 
wool.  They  are  a  well-iized  and  well-formed  people,  and  have  often  an  agreeable  and 
ezpreffive  countenance,  though  fometimes  indicating  (if  fo  much  faith  may  be  given  to 
phyfiognomy)  violent  paflions  and  a  mutable  temper.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Cobb^.  South-eaft  of  the  town,  in  a  large  open  fpace  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  a 
market*  is  held  twice  in  the  week,  (Monday  and  Friday,)  in  which  are  fold  pro- 
vifions  of  every  kind,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  commodities  which  the  country  produces, 
or  which  are  derived  from  Egypt  and  other  quarters.  Slaves  however,  though  fome- 
times brought  to  the  market,  are  now  commonly  fold  privately,  which  is  not  unfre- 

Suently  complained  of  as  an  evil,  inafmuch  as  it  facilitates  the  fale  of  fuch  as  have  been 
olen  from  other  quartex^.  The  people  of  Barabra  and  Kordofan  cannot  relinquifh 
their  favorite  liquor,  and  as  all  who  drink  perfift  in  drinking  till  they  are  completely 
inebriated,  the  natural  violence  of  their  temper  is  increafed,  and  gives  occafion  to  con- 
tinual difputes,  which  frequently  are  not  decided  without  blows,  and  occafionally 
terminate  in  bloodihed. 

There  are  in  the  town  four  or  five  meflebs,  where  boys  are  taught  to  read,  and,  if 
they  wiih  it,  to  write.  Such  of  the  Fukkara  as  fill  the  office  of  lefturer,  inftruft  gra- 
tuitoufly  the  children  of  the  indigent ;  but  from  thofe  who  are  in  eafy  circumftances 
they  are  accuftomed  to  receive  a  fmall  remuneration.  Two  or  three  ledure  in  the 
koran,  and  two  others  in  what  they  call  elm^  theology.  . 

There  was,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  only  one  fmall  mofque,  a  little  fquare  room, 
formed  by  walls  of  clay,  where  the  Fukkara  were  accuftomed  to  meet  thrice  in  the 
week.    The  Cadi  of  the  place  was  a  certain  Faqui  Abd-el-rachman,  a  man  much  in 
the  decline  of  life,  originally  of  Sennaar.    He  had  ftudied  at  the  Jama-el-azher  in 
Kahira,  and  was  much  reputed  in  the  place  for  the  iuftice  and  impartiality  of  his  de« 
dfions,  and  the  uniform  fan£tity  of  his  life.   He  funk  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
infirmity,  during  the  fecond  year  after  my  arrival,  and  the  charge  of  Cadi  was  com- 
mitted by  the  monarch  to  another,  who  was  almoft  incapacitate  from  executing  the 
duties  01  it,  as  well  by  a  painful  diforder  as  by  his  great  age.    The  more  adive  part  of 
the  office,  therefore,  was  difcharged  by  his  fon,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  corruption 
as  the  Faqui  Abd-el-rachman  had  been  for  integrity.    Whether  from  indignation  at 
this  man's  unworthinefs,  or  envy  of  his  pre-eminence,  is  uncertain,  a  divifion  enfued 
among  the  Fukkara,  and  part  of  them  united  under  Haflan,  part  under  Bellilu,  a  man 
faid  to  be  learned  in  the  laws,  but  of  a  forbidding  and  ungracious  deportment.  The 
former,  with  the  countenance  and  affiftance  of  the  Sultan,  had  commenced  building  a 
mofque  more  fpacious  than  that  above  mentioned ;  but  I  obferved  it  went  on  flowly, 
though  the  material  for  building  was  nothing  better  or  more  coftly  than  clay. 
The  area  inclofed  was  about  fizty-four  feet  fquare,  and  the  walls  were  to  be  three  feet 
thick. 

^  In  the  market  held  at  Cobb^,  there  are  flaughtercd  ordinanly  from  ten  to  fifteen  oxeni  and  from  forty 
to  iixty  fheep ;  but  all  the  villager,  fix  or  ei^ht  miles  round,  are  thence  fuppHtd. 

It  is  ufuai  for  the  people  of  the  town  to  lay  in  their  annual  ftock  of  grain  when  cheapeft,  which  is  com- 
monly about  the  month  of  December.  At  that  time  two,  fometimes  three  mids  (pecks)  of  millet  (donk) 
may  be  had  for  a  ftring  of  beads,  worth  about  one  penny  fterling  in  Kahira. 
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CHAP.  IV. — On  the  Mode  of  travelling  in  Africa — Seafonsin  Dar-Fur — Animals--^ 
Quadrupeds  ~  Birds — Reptiles  and  Infects — Metals  and  Minerals — Plants. 

ONE  mode  of  travelling,  with  fmall  variations,  obtains  through  all  the  north  of 
Africa.  I  mean  by  caravans  (from  karu,'to  wander  from  place  to  place).  When 
the  inhabitants  have  occafion  to  pafs  the  boundaries  of  their  refpeftive  ftates,  they 
form  themfelves  into  a  larger  or  fmaller  body,  united  under  one  head.  Their  affo- 
ciation  is  produced  by  confiderations  of  mutual  convenience  and  fecurity,  as  even  the 
moft  eafy  and  fafeft  of  the  roads  they  are  to  pafs,  would  yet  be  difficult  and  dangerous 
for  a  fingle  traveller. 

fhree  diftinft  caravans  are  employed  in  bringing  flaves,  and  other  commodities, 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Kahira.  One  of  them  comes  ftraight  from  Murziik, 
the  capital  of  Fezzan,  another  from  Sennaar,  and  the  third  from  FAr.  They  do  not 
arrive  at  fixed  periods,  but  after  a  greater  or  lefs  interval,  according  to  the  fuccels 
they  may  have  had  in  procuring  flaves,  and,  fuch  other  articles  as  are  fitted  to  the 
market,  the  orders  of  their  relpeftive  rulers,  and  various  other  accidental  circum- 
ftances.  \ 

The  Fezzan  caravan  is  under  the  bell  regulations.  The  merchants  from  that 
place  employ  about  fifty  days  in  their  paflage  from  Murziik  to  Kahira;  which  city 
they  as  oiten  as  poflible  contrive  to  reach  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  Rama* 
dan,  th^t  fuch  as  find  themfelves  inclined  to  perform  the  pilgrimage,  may  be  prq>ared 
to  accompany  the  Emir  of  Mifr.  The  fale  of  their  ^oods  feldom  employs  them  in  the 
city  much  more  than  two  months ;  after  the  expiration  of  which,  thofe  who  have  no 
defign  of  vifiting  Mecca  return  to  their  native  country.  The  arrival  of  this  caravan 
is  generally  annual. 

The  other  two  are  extremely  various  in  their  motions ;  fometimes  not  appearing  in 
Egypt  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  even  three  years,  fometimes  two  or  more  diftmft 
caravans  arriving  in  the  fame  year.  The  perpetual  changes  in  their  feveral  govern- 
ments, and  the  caprices  of  their  defpots,  are  in  a  great  degree  the  occafion  of  this 
irregularity.  The  road  alfo  between  thefe  two  places  and  Kahira,  is  often  infefted 
by  bodies  of  independent  Arabs,  as  that  of  Sennaar,  by  the  Ababde  and  Shaikie,  and 
that  of  FAr  by  the  Cubba-Beefli  and  Bedeiat :  the  latter  is  however  for  the  moft.  part 
much  fafer  than  the  former.  The  departure  of  a  caravan  from  Dar-FAr  forms  an  im- 
portant event.  It  engages  the. attention  of  the  whole  country  for  a  time,  and  even 
ferves  as  a  kind  of  chronological  epocha. 

The  period  of  their  arrival  in  Kahira  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  their  departure ;  for 
they  travel  indiflPerently  either  in  winter  or  fummer.  The  journey  from  Affuan  to 
Senaaar  requires  much  lefs  time  than  that  from  Afliut  to  Dar-Fur. 

Many  obftacles  exift  to  the  ereftion  of  any  permanent  marks  by  which  the  roads 
of  the  defert  might  be  diftinguiflied.  Yet  I  have  obferved  thiat  the  people  of  our 
caravan,  in  fuch  places  as  afforded  ftones  for  the  purpofe,  ufed  to  colled  four  or  five 
large  ones,  thus  raifing  fmall  heaps  at  proper  diftances  from  each  other.  This  affords 
them  fome  fatisfadion  at  their  return ;  but  in  many  places,  where  the  fand  is  loofe  and 
deep,  it  becomes  impradicable.  They  are  then  obliged  to  rely  on  the  facility  acquired 
by  habit,  of  diftmguifliing  the  outline  and  charaderiftic  features  of  certain  rodi:s,  as 
they  are  perfedly  ignorant  of  the  compafs,  and  very  little  informed  as  to  the  fixed 
ftars.  Though  the  names  of  the  conftellations  be  little  known  to  them,  yet  they  dif. 
tinguilh  fuch  as  may  guide  them  in  their  courfe  during  the  night.   Widi  all  thefe  aids 
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however  their  deviations  from  the  true  line  are  not  infrequent.  Three  times,  i(i  the 
courfe  of  our  journey,  the  whole  caravan  was  quite  at  a  lofs  for  the  road,  though  fome 
of  the  members  of  it  had  made  ten  or  twelve  different  joumies  to  and  from  Dar-Fur* 
During  the  whole  of  my  route  I  had  reafon  to  fufpefi:  that  the  accounts  in  books  of 
travels,  which  have  generated  fuch  terrific  notions  of  thef  moving  fands  of  Africa,  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  While  we  remained  at  Leghea,  indeed,  a  violent  gale  fprang 
from  the  north-weft,  and  raifed  a  doud  of  land.  At  that  time  I  placed  a  wooden 
bowl,  capable  of  containing  about  two  gallons,  in  the  open  air.  Thirty  minutes  had 
elapfed  when  it  appeared  completely  filled  with  (and.  Our  companions  indeed  affe&ed 
to  relate  various  ftories  of  caravans  that  had  been  overwhelmed.  But  as  neither  time 
nor  place  were  adduced,  it  would  feem  not  unreafonable  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
affertion. 

If  caravans  have  been  thus  buried  on  their  road,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  accidene 
can  only  have  happened  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  moving,  by  the 
influence  of  a  hot  wind,  want  of  water^  and  other  caufes.  A  number  of  men,  and 
other  animals,  found  dead,  and  covered  with  fand,  would  be  fufficient  ground  for  fuc- 
ceeding  native  travellers  to  believe,  as  they  are  ftrangers  to  ratiocination,  or,  though 
not  entirely  perfuaded,  to  relate,  as  they  delight  in  the  marvellous,  that  the  perfons 
they  had  found  had  been  overwhelmed  on  their  march )  when  in  fa£fc  this  accumulation 
had  not  happened  till  they  were  already  dead.  But  perhaps  the  matter  fcarcely  merits 
this  difcuffion. 

Our  company  confifted  of  nearly  five  hundred  camels.  This  exceeds  the  number 
ufually  employed  by  the  jelabs  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  which  is  often  not  more 
than  two  hundred.  In  paifing  from  Dar-FAr  to  Egypt,  they  efteem  two  thoufand 
camels,  and  a  thoutand  head  of  ilaves,  a  large  caravan.  Of  perfons  of  other  countries^ 
but  particularly  Egyptians,  trading  for  themfelves,  there  were  not  more  than  fifty, 
including  five  or  fix  Coptic  Chriftians,  whofe  admittance  in  Dar-Fiir  the  monarch  of 
that  country  has  fince  forbidden.  Several  of  this  number  were  Muggrebines,  or 
Occidental  Arabs;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred,  including  the  chabir,  or  leader,  were  fubjedls  of  FAr.  Few  particulars  of 
other  caravans  are  known  to  me  but  by  report. 

The  Arabs  and  jelabs  find  the  camel  too  indifpenfable  to  their  long  and  fatiguing 
voyages^  not  to  employ  much  care  in  nouriihing  him.  This  fliip  of  the  land,  (^| 
w J^,^  as  he  is  called,  is  exclufively  the  bearer  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  companion 
of  their  toils.  Much  care  is  obferved  in  rearing  him,  and  not  unfrequentl^  the 
merchant  pays  nearly  as  much  for  the  camels  to  carry  his  merchandize,  as  he  did  for 
the  commodities  themfelves ;  what  then  muft  be  the  profit  that  covers  his  expenfes, 
his  fatigue,  indemnifies  him  for  accidental  lofTes,  and  yet  leaves  him  a  gainer  i  But  if 
this  patient  and  enduring  animal  be  thus  rendered  fubfervient  to  their  wants,  or  their 
avarice,  he  is  not  at  leaft  tortured  for  their  caprice. 

Horfes  are  very  little  ufed  by  the  jelabs.  They  generally  fumiih  themfelves  with 
Egyptian  afles,  which  alleviate  the  ratigue  of  the  way,  and  are  afterwards  fold  in 
Soudan  at  an  advanced  price.  The  ftrength  and  fpirits  of  this  animal  are  recruited 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  ftraw  and  water ;  the  horfe  has  not*the  fame  recommendation; 
and  thefe  people,  though  not  averfe  from  parade  in  cities,  find  the  labour  and  hazard 
of  thefe  voyages  too  enormous,  not  to  augment  their  profits  by  all  poffible  economy. 

The  provifions  they  ufe  are  fcanty  and  indifferent,  and  by  no  means  teftify  any  fore- 
fight  for  the  necef|jfies  of  the  fick,  or  for  the  procraftination  of  the  voyage  by  thofe 
innumerable  accidents  that  may  befal  them. 
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I  did  not  obferve  that  any  of  them  were  fumiflied  with  dried  meat,  as  is  common 
with  the  Fezzanners.  But  few«ufed  coSee  and  tobacco,  and  the  reft  contented  them- 
felves  with  a  leathern  bag  of  flour,  another  of  bread  baked  hard,  a  leathern  veflel  of 
honey  or  treacle,  and  another  of  butter.  The  quantity  of  each  was  regulated  by  the 
number  -of  perfons,  and  feldom  exceeded  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  In  travelling 
from  Dar'F^r  to  Egypt  another  article  is  much  in  ufe,  efpecially  for  the  flaves,  which 
Egypt  itfelf  does  not  afford,  or  produces  in  no  quantity.  The  grain  chiefly  in  ufe 
amon^  the  Fiirians  is  the  fmall  kaflbb,  called  among  them  dokn  (millet).  Of  this, 
after  it  has  been  coarfely  ground,  they  take  a  quantity,  and  having  caufed  it  to  undergo 
a  flight  fermentation,  make  a  kind  of  pafte.  This  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  when 
about  to  be  ufed,  water  is  added  to  it ;  if  properly  made,  it  becomes  a  tolerably* 
palatable  food.  But  the  natives  are  not  very  delicate.  From  its  acidity  they  efteem  it 
a  preventive  of  thirft.  The  fermentation  gives  it  alfo  a  flight  power  of  inebriating,  and 
it  has  a  narcotic  tendency.  The  fubftance  fo  prepared  is  called  ginfcia.  The  want  of 
materials  for  fire  on  the  road  prevents  the  ufe  of  rice,  and  other  articles  that  would 
require  cookery. 

Experienced  travellers,  among  every  ten  camels  laden  with  merchandize,  charge 
one  with  beans,  and  ftraw  chopped  fmall,  which,  fparingly  given,  ferves  them  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  voyage.  Thofe  with  whom  I  travelled  were  not  fo  provided, 
thefe  articles  being  then  very  dear  in  Egypt ;  and  in  confequence  numbers  of  camels 
periflied.  In  coming  from  Dar-Fiir,  they  ufe  for  the  fame  purpofe  the  dokn,  and 
coarfe  hay  of  the  country,  but  not  altogether  with  the  fame  falutary  effect. 

The  water,  in  leaving  Egypt,  is  commonly  conveyed  in  goat  fldns  artificially  pre- 
pared ;  but  no  fl^ill  can  entirely  prevent  evaporation.  On  their  march  from  Soudan 
to  Egypt,  the  jelabs  oftener  ufe  ox  hides,  formed  into  capacious  iacks  and  properly 
feafoned  with  tar  or  oil.  A  pair  of  thefe  is  a  camel's  load.  They  keep  the  water  in  a 
better  ftate  for  drinking  than  the  fmaller ;  and  thefe  facks  are  fold  to  great  advantage 
throughout  Egypt,  a  pair  of  the  beft  kind  being  fometimes  worth  thirty  piaftres.  They 
are  the  common  inftruments  for  conveying  water  from  the  river  to  different  parts  of  each 
town.  The  camels  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  this  ftore,  which,  after  all  the  care 
that  can  be  taken  of  it,  is  often  very  naufeous,  from  the  tar,  the  mud  which  accom- 
panies the  water  in  drawing,  heat,  &c.  Six  of  the  fmaller  flcins,  or  two  of  the  larger, 
are  generally  efteemed  fufficient  for  four  perfons  for  as  many  days. 

The  Cubba-Beefh,  and  the  Bedeiat,  the  latter  of  whom  feem  to  me  not  of  Arab 
origin,  when  they  make  any  attempt  on  the  caravans^  commonly  (hew  themfelves  be- 
tween Leghea  and  the  Bir-eUMalha.  But  this  road  is  fo  ill  provided  with  any  thing 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  fuftenance  of  man  or  beaft,  that  neither  the  wandering  tribes, 
nor  the  ferocious  animals,  which  infeft  other  parts  of  the  continent,  are  commonly 
found  there.  The  Egyptians  and  other  whites  therefore,  though  they  commonly  carry 
fii^arms  with  them  from  the  north,  generally  take  advantage  of  the  market  of  Fiir, 
and  return  without  any.  The  natives  of  Soudan  are  fumiflied  with  a  light  fpear,  or 
fpears,  the  head  of  which  is  made  of  unhardened  iron  of  their  country.  They  have 
alfoa  fhield  of  about  three  feet  long,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  or  three-quarters  broad, 
compofed  of  the  hide  of  the  elephant  or  hippopotamus,  very  fimple  iaits  conftru£tion. 

Inter courfe  with  Mecca. 

NO  regular  caravan  of  Hadgis  leaves  Dar-Fflr,  but  a  number  of  the  natives  make 
their  way  to  Mecca,  either  with  the  caravan  of  merchants  tradiD|Lto  Egypt,  or  by  way 
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of  Suakem  and  Jidda.  The  prefent  King  was  about  to  eftablifli  his  attorney  (waquil) 
at  Mecca,  but  fome  obftacles  had  prevented  his  reaching  that  place  when  I  came  away. 
Fear  of  the  fea,  or  I  know  not  what  other  caufe,  prevents  them  from  choofing  the 
route  by  Suakem,  though  it  be  fo  much  (horter  and  lefs  expenfive  than  that  by  the 
way  of  Egypt ;  but  the  territory  between  FAr  and  Suakem  is  not  fubjeft  to  any  fettled 
govemraenty  and  thofe  who  have  travelled  with  property  have  frequently  been  plun- 
dered there.  The  TocrAri,  however,  who  come  from  various  parts,  and  fomewhat 
refemble  the  Derwifhes  of  the  north,  travelling  as  paupers,  with  a  bowl  to  drink  out 
of,  and  a  leathern  bag  of  bread,  frequently  take  that  route  and  pafs  in  fafety. 

Seafonsj  ^c. 

THE  perennial  rains,  which  fall  in  Dar-Fiir  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle 
of  September,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  but  generally  both  frequent  and  violent, 
foddenly  inveft  the  face  of  the  country,  till  then  dry  and  (teril,  with  a  delightful  ver* 
dure.  Except  where  the  rocky  nature  of  the  foil  abfolutely  impedes  vegetation,  wood 
is  found  in  great  quantity,  nor  are  the  natives  afliduous  completely  to  clear  the  ground, 
even  where  it  is  defigned  for  the  cultivation  of  grain. 

As  foon  as  the  rains  begin,  the  proprietor,  and  all  the  affiftants  that  he  can  colled, 
.  go  out  to  the  field,  and  having  made  holes  at  about  two  feet  diftance  from  each  other, 
with  a  kind  of  hoe,  over  all  the  ground  he  occupies,  the  dokn  is  thrown  into  them, 
and  covered  with  the  foot,  for  their  hiifbandry  requires  not  many  inftruments.  The 
time  for  fowing  the  wheat  is  nearly  the  fame.  The  dokn  remains  fcarcely  two  months 
before  it  is  ripe ;  the  wheat  about  three.  Wheat  is  cultivated  only  in  fmall  quantities } 
and  the  prefent  Sultan  having  forbidden  the  fale  of  it,  till  the  portion  wanted  for  his 
domeftic  ufe  be  fupplied,  it  is  with  difficulty  to  be  procured  by  purchafe.  The  mah- 
ric,  or  greater  kaflbb,  which  is  a  lai^er  grain  than  the  dokn,  is  alfo  common,  and  a 
fmall  fupply  of  fefamum,  (^mfim  in  Arabic)  is  fown.  What  they  term  beans  is  a 
fpecies  of  legumen  different  from  our  bean.  In  what  are  called  gardens  are  bamea, 
meluchia,  lentils,  (adis)  kidney  beans,  (lubi)  and  fome  others.  The  water-melon, 
and  that  called  in  Kahira  Abd«el-awi,  together  with  fome  other  kinds,  abound  during 
the  wet  feafon,  and  indeed  before  if  they  be  watered.  Sultan  Teraub  was  folicitous 
to  procure  every  thing  the  gardens  of  Egypt  produce,  and  caufed  much  care  to  be 
'  taken  of  the  culture  of  each  article  brought :  but  the  prefent  prince  does  not  turn  his 
thoughts  to  that  kind  of  improvement,  and  little  of  the  eSeGt  of  his  predeceflbr's 
laudable  anxiety  is  at  this  moment  diftinguiihable.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  trees, 
but  none  that  produces  fruit  worth  gathering,  unlefs  it  be  the  tamarind  (tummara  * 
Hindi).  The  date-trees  are  in  very  fmall  numb^,  and  their  fruit  diminutive,  dry,  and 
deftitute  of  flavour.  That  tree  feems  not  indigenous  in  the  country,  but  to  have  been 
tranfported  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile,  Dongoiai  Sennaar,  &c.  The  inha- 
bitants appear  not  well  to  underftand  the  management  of  this  ufeful  produAion;  and 
perhaps  the  great  drought  will  never  admit  of  its  flourifliing,  whatever  diligence  or 
care  may  be  ufed  tp  increafe  the  number  or  improve  the  kind. 

Animals*  —  Quadrupeds. 

OF  animals  the  lift  found  in  Dar-Fiir  with  which  my  own  knowledge  fumifhes  me, 
k  not  very  extenfive }  nor  will  it  be  interefting  fo  much  as  containing  any  thing  new^ 

^  •  Fruit  of  India. 
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but  as  it  will  (hew  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the  country,  as  difEingufihed  froixjt 
other  neighbouring  regions,  and  fomewhat  indicate  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  people. 

The  horfe  is  ufed,  but  not  in  great  number,  nor  are  the  natives  very  folicitous  aa 
to  the  breed.  The  only  good  horfes  they  poflefs  are  bred  in  the  country  of  Dongola,. 
and  6y  the  Arabs  to  the  eaft  of  the  Nile.  Thefe  are  generally  larger  than  we  are 
accuftomed  to  find  the  Egyptian  horfes.  They  are  perfedtly  well  formed,  and  full  of 
fire,  yet  tradable.  Their  aSion  is  grand  beyond  what  I  have  obferved  in  any  other 
fpecies ;  but  it  is  faid  they  are  not  remarkable  for  bearing  fatigue.  The  Arabs,  who 
breed  them,  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  them  with  milk.  Theyjrarely,  if  ever,  caf- 
ti'ate  them.  Horfes  and  mares  are  indifcriminately  ufed  for  the  faddle.  The  horfes 
of  Soudan  are  none  of  them  {hod. 

Two  or  three  diftinfi:  breeds  of  fheep,  ovis  aries^  exift  in  Soudan,  not  however 
very  materially  diflfering  from  each  other.  The  large-tailed  (heep,  which  are  found 
elfewhere,  I  believe  are  here  unknown.  The  meat  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Egyptian 
flieep.  They  are  covered  with  coarfe  wool,  refembling  hair,  and  apparently  wholly 
unfit  for  any  manufadure.  The  goats,  capns  cervicapra^  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  fheep,  and  the  flefh  of  the  former  is  fomewhat  cheaper  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  goats  grow  perhaps  rather  larger,  but  otherwife  differ  not  from  thofe  of  Egypt. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  caftrate  both  thefe  animals,  but  neither  is  it  a  very  general 
pradice. 

The  afs  here  is  of  the  fame  appearance,  and  the  fame  indocile  nature,  with  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  only  good  ones  are  what  the  jelabs  bring  with  them  from  Egypt ; 
yet  the  animal  is  much  iifed  for  riding ;  indeed  few  perfons  mount  an  horib  but  the 
military,  and  thofe  who  are  in  immediate  attendance  at  court.  An  Egyptian  afs^ 
fetches  from  the  value  of  one  to  that  of  three  ilaves,  according  to  the  weight  he  is 
able  to  bear.  A  flave  will  purchafe  three  or  four  of  the  ordinary  breed ;  yet  they  are 
not  anxious  to  improve  them.  Perhaps  the  animal  degenerates :  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  external  appearance  undergoes  a  great  change. 

.  The  bull  is  fometimes  caflrated.  Yet  of  the  animals  flaughtered  in  the  market  I 
have  generally  obferved  that  the  emafculated  are  feweft  in  number ;  nor  is  2tny  prcr 
ference  given  to  the  one  over  the  other  for  food.  Indeed,  the  charader  of  animals  in 
the  entire  ftate  appears  materially  to  differ  from  what  is  remarked  of  the  fame  animals: 
with  us.  The  homed  cattle,  fed  by  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  amounts 
to  a  very  confiderable  number,  and  the  tribute  paid  out  of  them  to  the  monarch  forms 
a  valuable  part  of  his  revenue.  Thence  they  are  brought  to  the  feveral  towns  for 
llaughter.  The  beef  is  good :  the  Egyptians  diilike  it,  but  with  the  natives  it  is  a 
conftant  article  of  food.  Cows  are  alfo  in  abundance,  but  their  milk  is  not  very^ 
palatable :  fome  of  the  fettlers  make  it  into  a  kind  of  cheefe,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
not  generally  acquainted  with  that  procefe ;  they  have,  however,  a  mode  of  giving  it 
an  acefcent  tafte,  and  in  that  ftate  it  may  be  kept  a  few  days,  and  is  neither  difagree^ 
able  nor  infalubrious. 

The  camels  of  Fiir  are  of  a  mixed  breed,  and  they  are  found  of  all  colours  and 
fizes.  Thofe  which  come  diredly  from  the  weft  or  fouth  are  large,  fmooth-haired,, 
and  moft  frequently  of  a  colour  approaching  to  white,  or  light  brown.  Thofe  which 
are  brought  from  Kordofan  are  many  of  them'  black,  and  are  remarked  to  be  lefs. 
docile  thaji  the  others.  There  are  few  countries  where  the  animal  abounds  more  ihzxk 
in  Dar-FAr.  They  are  remarkable  for  enduring  thirft,  but  not  for  bearing  great 
burthens.   The  camels  in  this  country  are  particularly  fubjed  to  the  mange,  (gerab)f 
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which  attacks  them  chiefly  in  winter,  and  in  fome  paftures  much  more  than  in  others. 
This  malady  is  very  contagious.  It  is  cured  by  the  application  of  a  kind  of  tar,  pro* 
cured  by  diftillation  per  deliquium,  from  the  feeds  ot  the  water-melon.  When  the 
male  camel  is  found  unruly,  they  fometimes  deprive  hini  of  one  or  both  tefticles.  It 
is  a  cruel  operation,  as  immediately  after  having  incided  with  an  ordinary  knife,  they 
fear  the  wpund  with  an  hot  iron  till  the  hemorrhage  be  flopped.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  pradlice  be  permitted  bythe  law  of  the  Prophet ;  but,  however  bigotted 
their  minds,  where  advantage  is  hoped  for,  their  faith  is  dufkile.  The  flefli  of  the 
camel,  particularly  of  the  female,  (naka)  which  is  fattened  for  the  purpofe,  is  here 
much  ufed  for  food.,  It  is  infipid,  but  eafily  digefled,  and  no  way  unpleafant.  The 
milk  alfo  is  much  ia  efteem.  The  camels  bred  in  Fezzan,  and  other  countries  to 
the  weft,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Arabia,  are  for  labour  reckoned  fiiperior  to  thofe  of  Fiir, 
and  fetch  an  higher  price.  The  former  are  larger  and  able  to  carry  a  heavier  burthen, 
but  not  fo  capable  of  enduring  thirfl.  In  Soudan  they  feldom  carry  above  five  hun- 
dred weight,  and  oftener  three  or  three  and  a  half ;  while  in  Egypt  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  toil  under  eight,  ten,  or  even  more.  From  thefe  are  fele£led  the 
camels  which  bear  the  facred  treafure  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  Soudan  affords 
many  fine  dromedaries,  but  thofe  of  Sennaar  are  moft  celebrated.  Incredible  flories 
are  told  of  the  long  and  rapid  joumies  performed  by  them ;  as  that  they  will  hold 
out  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  travelling  confhintly  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour : 
however  this  be,  they  are  indifputably  fwift,  and  perform  long  journies  almofl  with- 
out refrefhment. 

The  dogs  of  Dar-FAr  are  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  of  Egypt,  and  live  on  the 
public  like  the  latter.  I  have  underftood  that  there  is  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  a 
fpecies  of  dog,  ufed  in  hunting  the  antelope,  (ghazal,  Ar.)  and  another  fort  to  guard 
the  fbeep ;  of  the  fagacity  of  the  latter  wonderful  tales  are  told,  as  well  as  of  the 
courage  and  fidelity  of  both.  Experience  has  not  enabled  me  to  confirm  the  report. 
The  common  houfe-cat  is  fcarce;  and  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  are  none  but 
.  what  have  been  originally  brought  from  Egypt.  They  are  of  the  fame  kiiid  as 
with  us. 

The  wild  or  ferocious  animals  are,  principally,  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  hyena, 
(FAr.  murfam,  dubba,  Ar.)  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  canis  aureus,  the  wild  buffaloe:  but 
they  are  not  commonly  feen  within  the  more  cultivated  part  of  the  empire,  at  leafl 
that  which  I  have  vifited,  excepting  the  hyena  and  the  jackal ;  the  former  come  in 
herds  of  fix,  eight,  and  often  more,  into  all  the  villages  at  night,  and  carry  oflF  with 
them  whatever  they  are  able  to  mafler.  They  will  kill  dogs  and  aifes,  even  within 
the  inclofure  of  the  houfes,  and  fail  not  to  affemble  wherever  a  dead  camel  or  other 
animal  is  thrown,  which,  afting  in  concert,  they  fometimes  drag  to  a  prodigious  dif- 
tance ;  nor  are  they  greatly  alarmed  at  the  fight  of  a  man,  or  the  report  of  fire-arms, 
which  I  have  often  difcharged  at  them,  and  occafionally  with  effed.  It  is  related, 
that  upon  one  of  them  being  wounded,  his  companions  inflantly  tear  him  to  pieces 
and  devour  him  ;  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining  this  faft.  The  people 
of  the  country' dig  pits. for  them,  and  lying  in  ambufcade,  when  one  is  entrapped,  flun 
him  with  clubs,  or  pierce  him  with  their  fpears.  The  jackal  is  harmlefs,  but  his  un- 
couth cry  is  heard  far  off",  and  wherever  there  are  rocks  to  fhelter  them,  their  |iowl- 
ing  community  dwells  undifturbed. 

In  the  countries  bordering  on  the  empire  of  Fiir,  where  water  is  in  greater  abund- 
ance, the  other  animals  mentioned  are  very  numerous,  and  much  dreaded  by  travellers, 
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pardcularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Ada.  To  thofe  already  (enumerated,  may  be 
added,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  camelopardalis,  the  hippopotamus,  and  die 
crocodile. 

The  elephant  is  feen,  in  the  places  he  frequents,  in  large  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
according  to  report.  It  is  even  faid  that  two  thouiand  are  fometimes  found  together ; 
but  I  do  not  fufped  the  Arabs  of  extreme  accuracy  in  counting.  Thefe  people  hunt 
him  on  horfeback,  having  fingled  out  a  ftraggler  from  the  herd ;  or  aim  at  him  with 
fpears  from  the  trees }  or  make  pits  into  which  he  falls.  His  hide  is  applied  to  many 
ufeful  purpofes.  The  African  elephant  is  fmaller  than  the  Afiadc,  and  probably  of  a 
diflferent  fpecies.  The  meat  is  an  article  of  food  in  great  efteem  with  them.  The  lat 
forms  a  valuable  unguent,  and  the  teeth,  as  is  well  known,  fupply  the  merchants 
with  immenfe  profits. 

The  bufialoe  is  not  found  tame  in  Soudan.  The  wild  one  is  hunted  by  the  Arabs, 
and  ferves  them  for  food.  The  hippopotamus  is  killed  for  his  fkin,  (which  being  remark- 
ably tough,  makes  excellent  (hields,  and  whips  not  wholly  unlike  our  horfewhips) ; 
and  for  his  teeth,  which  are  much  fuperior  to  ivory.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  to 
which  animal  the  Arabs  have  applied  a  term  fomewhat  lefs  appropriate  than  the  Greek, 
but  ftill  charaderiftic,  (abu-kum,  father  of  the  one  horn,)  makes  a  valuable  article  of 
trade,  and  is  carried  to  £gypt»  where  it  is  fold  at  an  high  price,  being  ufed  for  fabre- 
hilts,  and  various  other  purpofes.  The  more  credulous  attribute  to  it  fome  efficacy  as 
an  anudote  againft  poifon. 

The  antelope  and  the  oftrich  are  extremely  common  throughout  the  empire.  The 
civet-cat  is  not  feen  wild  in  the  quarter  which  I  vifited,  but  is  frequent  enough  &rther 
to  the  fouth.  Many  are  preferved  in  cages  iii  the  houfes  of  the  rich.  The  women 
apply  the  odour  extracted  from  them  to  add  to  their  perfonsd  allurements ;  and  what  is 
not  thus  difpofed  of  becomes  an  article  of  trade. 

The  lion  and  leopard,  though  common  in  a  certain  diftrif):,  are  not  found  near  the 
feat  of  government.  The  Arabs  hunt  them,  ftrip  off  the  ikin,  which  they  fell,  and 
often  eat  the  flefli,  which  they  conceive  generates  countge  and  a  warlike  difpofition. 
They  occafionally  take  them  young,  and  bring  them  for  fale  to  the  jelabs,  who  fome- 
times carry  them  as  prefents  to  the  great  men  in  Egypt.  I  purchafed  two  lions :  the 
one  was  only  four  months  old  when  I  bought  him.  By  degrees,  having  little  elfe  to 
employ  me,  I  had  rendered  him  fo  tame,  that  he  had  acquired  mod  of  me  habits  of  a 
dog.  He  fatiated  himfelf  twice  a  week  with  the  offal  of  the  butchers,  and  then  com- 
monly flept  for  feveral  hours  fucceffively.  When  food  was  given  them  they  both 
grew  ferocious  towards  eacfi  other,  and  towards  any  one  who  approached  them. 
Except  at  that  rime,  though  both  were  males,  I  never  few  them  difagree,  nor  fhew  any 
lign  of  ferocity  towards  the  human  race.  Even  lambs  paffed  them  unmolefted.  The 
Jargeft  had  grown  to  the  height  of  thirty  inches  and  a  half  over  the  flioulders. 

The  ennui  of  a  painful  detention,  devoid  of  books  and  rational  fociety,  was  foftened 
by  the  company  of  thefe  animals ;  and  the  fatisfaftion  was  not  fmall,  even  from  this 
fpecies  of  diverfion.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  my  (lay,  after  they  had  been  with 
me  more  than  two  years,  finding  it  impoffible,  under  the  circumftances  I  then  was,  to 
carry  them  with  me,  I  Ihot  the  one ;  and  the  other,  either  from  difeafe  or  the  lofs  of 
his  cothpanion,  died  a  few  days  jtfterwards.  The  Sultan  had  alfo  two  tame  lions, 
which,  with  their  attendsoit,  came  into  the  market  to  feed. 

The  remaining  quadrupeds  may  be  claffed  more  briefly }  for  being  all  known,  they 
will  require  no  particular  defcription. 
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'  Ar. 

Mus  jacullis -^ierho^. 

Simia  Mthiops  —  Abelang. 

Hijiria  ciejtria —  Porcupine. 

Simia  cynamlgos  —  kurd^  Ar. 

Birds. 

1.  CharadriasKerwan'^Oneatsldxitiextl. 

2.  NimidaMeleagris'—Gv^edLia9i\. 
3*  Tetrao  Cotumix  — -  Egyptian  quail* 

4*  Vultur  Percnapterus  —  White-headed  vulture. 

5.  ^//tfotf  ^/^xtfff{/ri-— Green  peroquet. 

6.  Columba  domjiica— Common  pigeon. 
7^  Tetrao rufus  -—Red  partridge. 

8tf  Owls  (not  common). 

9*  Columba  furtury  very  cdmilion. 

No.  4.  This  bird  is  of  furprifing  ftrength,  and  is  faid  by  the  natives  to  be  very  Iong« 
lived,  fed  fides  perns  auilores.  I  have  lodged  a  complete  charge  of  large  mot,  at 
about  fifty  yards  diftance,  in  the  body  of  this  bird :  it  feemed  to  have  no  effed  on  lUm,. 
as  he  flew  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  continued  walking  afterwards.  I  then  dif- 
charged  the  fecond  barrel,  which  was  loaded  with  ball :  this  broke  his  wmg,  but  on 
my  advancing  to  feize  him,  he  fought  with  great  fury  with  the  other.  There  are 
many  thoufands  of  them  in  the  inhabited  diftrid.  They  divide  the  field  with  the 
hyena :  what  carrion  the  latter  leaves  at  night,  the  former  come  in  crqwds  to  feed  on 
in  the  day.  Near  the  extremity  of  each  wmg  is  a  homy  fubftance,  not  unlike  the  fpur 
of  an  old  cock.  It  is  ftrong  and  ibarp ;  and  a  formidable  inftrument  of  attack.  Some 
fluid  exfudes  from  this  bird  that  fmells  like  muik,  but  from  what  part  of  him  I  am 
uncertain. 

No.  3.  This  beaudful  bird  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  Fiir,  of  which  the  common 
fowl,  though  it  now  abounds,  is  not  a  native.  The  voice  of  the  Guinea  fowl,  when 
apparently  related,  is  very  peculiar.  No  external  difference,  even  in  this  their  native 
climate,  is  to  be  obferved  between  the  male  and  female  of  this  bird.  The^  are  carried 
as  a  profitable  commodity  to  Kahira,  where,  however,  in  a  domeftic  ftate,  it  is  faid  they 
fieldom  or  never  breed. 

5.  Thefe  birds,  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  fill  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
I  lived  m.  They  are  caught  unfledged,  and  brought  up  in  the  houfes,  till  they  become 
quite  domeftic ;  are  then  carried  to  Egypt,  and  taught  a  kind  of  fpeech,  which  bemg 
acquired,  they  are  fold  at  a  high  price. 

Of  fifh  I  faw  none  but  what  were  too  much  difguifed  by  drying  to  be  recognifed. 

The  filb  in  the  river  Ada,  I  am  told,  confift  of  nearly  the  lame  fpecies  as  thofe  of 
the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  They  are  caught  in  wicker  bafl&ets,  and  ufed  for  food.  — ' 
The  natives  hava  alfo  a  way  of  drying  them,  but  it  does  not  prevent  their  being  fo 
offenfive  to  the  fmell,  as  to  be  ufelefs  to  any  bpt  themfelves.  Numerous  huts  built  of 
reeds  are  found  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  well  for  the  ufe  of  the  fifliermen,  as  of 
thofe  who  enlhare  the  ferocious  animals  that  come  to  drink  its  waters. 

a  '  The 


The  chameleon  abounds  in  Dar-Fiir ;  the  viverra  ichneumon^  nims,  and  ahnofl:  all 
the  fpecies  of  lizard  are  alfo  feen  there. 

Or  ferpents,  the  coluber  hay^  of  Egypt,  the  coluber  vipera,  and  the  anguis  Colu^ 
brina,  were  the  only  ones  I  faw :  and  no  more  than  one  or  two  of  each  ;  though  it 
was  reprefented  to  me  that  in  fome  places  they  are  numerous.  The  Fiirians  have  not 
the  art  .of  charming  them,  like  the  Egyptians  and  Indians.  I  expofed  myfelf  to  much 
ridicule  by  collecting  a  number  of  cnameleons  in  my  apartment,  to  obferve  their 
character  and  changes ;  the  people  there  thfaik  them  impure,  and  relate  many  fooUfii 
ftories  concerning  them. 

A  great  number  of  infe£ls  and  reptiles,  which  I  had  taken  care  to  conferve,  accident 
has  deprived  me  of,  and  I  cannot  now  fumifh  a  catalogue.  The  fcorpion  is  fmall,  of 
a  brown  hue,  and  his  venom  not  extremely  violent.  The  natives  cure  the  fting  by 
immediately  applying  to  the  part  a  bruifed  onion,  which  is  renewed  till  the  pain 
fubfides. 

The  white  ant,  or  termites,  is  found  in  vaft  numbers,  and  is  exceedingly  deftrudive, 
eating  through  every  thing  withui  its  reach,  whether  vegetables,  cloth,  leather,  paper, 
provifions,  &c.  A  bull's  hide,  if  not  newly  covered  with  tar,  is  no  defence  againft 
It.  The  apis  mellifera  (common  bee)  abounds ;  but  they  have  no  hives,  and  the  wild 
honey  is  commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  and  unpleafant  tafte.  I  have  obferved  a  beetle, 
not  very  large,  which  is  charaderized  by  burying  its  eggs  in  a  fmall  ball  of  horfe's  or 
other  dung,  and  then  rolling  the  ball  from  place  to  place  in  the  fand  or  clay,  till  it 
attains  a  fize  gres^jtly  exceedmg  that  of  the  animal  itfelf.  Great  quantities  of  cochineal 
are  vifibfe ;  which,  if  the  natives,  or  the  Egyptians  who  vifit  them,  had  any  refledion 
or  fpirit,  it  might  be  thought  would  be  applied  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe. 

The  locuft  of  Arabia,  gryllus,  is  very  common,  and  is  frequently  roafted  and  eaten, 
particularly  by  the  flaves.  The  fcarabeus  ceratoniae  ;  the  culex  Egypti,  namils  in  An 
(mofquito),  is  particularly  vexatious  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Metals  and  Minerals^ 

OF  metals,  the  number  found  in  the  diftrid  known  to  me,  is  fmall.  But  in  its 
neighbourhood,  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  almoft  all 
defcriptions  are  to  be  met  with.  Tl^e  copper  brought  by  the  merchants  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  certain  idolatrous  tribes  bordering  on  Fiir,  is  of  the  fineft  quality,  in  colour 
refembling  that  of  China,  and  appears  to  contain  a  portion  of  zink,  being  of  the  fame 
pale  hue.  The  large  rings  into  which  it  is  formed  (of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight 
each)  are  very  malleable :  of  the  ore  I  never  was  able  to  procure  a  fpedmen.  Iron  is 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  the  P^gan  negroes,  on  whom  the  Mohammedans  look 
with  contempt,  are  the  artifts  that  extra&  it  &om  the  ore  ;  an  art  of  which  the  former, 
as  far  as  I  have  feen,  are  ignorant.  Though  their  iron,  through  the  ftupidity  of  the 
inhabitants,  never  acquire  the  more  ufeful  chara£ler  of  fteel,  its  effeds  in  the  form  of 
knives  and  javelins  are  yet  commenfurate  with  the  malign  difpofitions  of  mankind. 
And  though  foft  and  perifhable,  with  increafed  trouble  in  renewing  the  edge,  the  took 
formed  of  it  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  their  rude  workmanlhip. 

The  method  by  which  I  obferved  a  workman  fupply  the  defed  of  a  furnace  for  fufing 
metals  appeared  worth  noticing.  He  had  a  leathern  bag,  which,  on  compreflion,  forced 
the  air  through  a  wooden  pipe  for  bellows,  and  placed  over  the  fire,  made  in  a  fmall 
hole  in  the  earth,  the  remains  of  a  water  jar,  with  which  fimple  apparatus  the  eSeSi 
was  rapid  and  not  inconfiderable. 

Silver, 
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Silver,  lead,  and  tin,  I  have  never  heard  mentioned  here,  but  as  coming  from 
Egypt.  Of  gold,  in  the  countries  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  the  fupply  is  abundant.  Little 
comes  to  Dar-Fur,  except  by  accident.  What  is  produced  in  the  weft  reaches  the 
northern  markets  by  means  of  other  caravans.  The  monarch  occafionally  obtains  a 
fmall  quantity  for  his  own  ufe  from  the  eaft. 

A|abafter,  and  various  kinds  of  marble  exift  within  the  limits  of  FAr.  The  rocks 
chiefly  confift  of  grey  granite,  but  of  ftone  adapted  to  building,  or  convertible  into 
lime,  either  there  is  none,  or  the  quantity  muft  be  extremely  fmall.  The  granite  ferves 
for  hand-mills  without  being  cut,  for  the  metal  of  which  their  tools  are  compofed  is  too 
foft  to  be  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Foi&le  fait  is  common  within  a  certain  diftrid  ;  and  there  is  a  fufEcient  fupply  of 
nitre,  of  which  however  no  ufe  is  made.  A  quantity  of  fulphur  is  brought  by  the 
Arabs,  wHo  feed  oxen  (bukkara)  from  the  fouth  ^nd  weft.  But  of  the  place  where 
it  is  found  I  have  heard  no  defcription.  It  muft  alfo  exift  on  the  mountain  called  Gebel 
Marra;  as  it  is  related  there  are  hot  fprings  there,  which  animals,  particularly 
birds,  are  obferved  not  to  approach ;  this,  if  true,  may  be  the  effed  of  fulphureous 
vapours. 

Plants. 

THOUGH  my  refidence  in  Dar-Fur  was  fo  much  protrafted,  I  feel  myfelf  ablfe  to 
furnifli  only  a  very  imperfeft  catalogue  of  its  vegetable  produdions.  Thefe  are  to 
be  fought  chiefly  in  the  diftridst  o  the  fouth,  where  water  abounds,  and  where  the 
extreme  reftraint  under  which  I  found  myfelf  prevented  me  from  feeking  them. 

During  feven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  to  the  north 
is  dried  up  by  the  fun,  and  the  minute  plants  which  fpring  and  flourifh  during  the 
Hanf  are  mingled  in  the  general  marcefcence^  as  foon  as  that  feafon  is  paiTed.  Even 
the  trees,  whofe  fibres  pierce  more  deeply  into  the  fubftance  of  their  parent  foil,  Ibfe  the 
diftindive  marks  of  their  proper  foliage,  and  exhibit  to  the  diftant  obferver  only  the 
fharp  outline  of  their  grofler  ramification^. 

Of  the  trees  which  fhade  our  forefts  or  adorn  our  gardens  in  Europe,  very  few 
exift  in  Dar-Fiir.  The  charaderiftic  marks  of  thofe  fpecies  which  moft  abound  there, 
are  their  fharp  thorns,  and  the  folid  and  unperifhable  quality  of  their  fubftance.  i.  The 
tamarind  is  not  very  common  in  the  quarter  I  frequented ;  but  thofe  which  were 
vifible  to  me  were  of  great  height  and  bulk,  and  bore  a  copious  fupply  of  fruit. 

2.  The^plane,  platanus  Orientalis,  Deleib^  is  found,  but  feems  rather  to  have  been 
brought  from  Egypt,  than  indigenous. 

3.  Sycamore  of  Egypt,  ficus  Sycomorus,  Gimmeizy  a  few  near  Cobb^ ;  faid  to 
be  much  more  common  to  the  fouthward.  I  did  not  obferve  that  it  produced  any 
fruit. 

4.  Nebbek  ArJ*  paliurus  Athenaei.  Of  this  there  are  two  fpecies  in  Dar-Fiir.  They 
term  the  largefl  Nebbek-eLarab.  There  is  a  difference  in  their  frwt^  as  well  as  ia 
their  external  appearance.  The  one  is  a  bufh,  with  leaves  of  dark  green,  not  very 
diflferent  from  thofe  of  the  ivy,  but  much  thinner*  It  appeared  to  be  the  fame  I  had 
feen  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria.  The  other  a  tree  growing  to  confiderable  fize, 
but  having  both  the  leaves  and  fruit  fmaller,  and  the  fruit  of  darker  colour,  and  fome* 
what  different  flavour,  j  both  of  them  equally  thorny.   The  natives  eat  the  fruit  frefli 
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or  dry,  for  it  dries  on  the  tree,  and  fo  remains  great  part  of  the  winter  months.  In 
that  ftate  it  is  formed  into  a  pafte  of  not  unpleafant  flavour,  and  is  a  portable  provilion 
onjoumies. 

5.  Heglig  or  Hejlij\  Ar.  This  tree  is  about  the  fame  fize  as  the  one  laft  mentioned, 
and  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia,  though  I  have  feen  it  only  in  FAr.  The  leaf  is 
fmall,  and  the  fruit  it  bears  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  the  fize  of  a  date,  colour 
brown,  tindured  with  orange,  dry,  and  of  a  vifcous  quality.  The  nucleus  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  fruit,  which  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenacity.  This  is  alfo  formed 
into  a  pafte,  but  of  no  agreeable  flavour.  It  is  however  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  and  by 
fome  efteemed  efficacious  as  a  remedy  for  certain  difeafes.  It  feems  a  flight  diuretic. 
The  wood  is  hard,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour ;  it  grow&in  great  abundance,  and  is 
very  thorny.    This,  together  with  the  nebbek,  chiefly  furnifli  thorns  for  the  fences. 

6.  Enneb^  a  fmall  tree,  to  the  fruit  of  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  grapes. 
It  bears  leaves  of  light  green  hue,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  purple  colour,  is  attached 
not  in  bunches,  but  fingly  to  the  fmaller  branches,  and  interfperfed  among  the  leaVes. 
The  internal  ftru£ture  of  the  fruit  is  not  very  unlike  the  grape,  which  it  alfo  refembles 
in  fize,  but  the  pulp  is  of  a  red  hue,  and  the  tafle  is  ftrongly  aftringent. 

7.  Shawy  Ar.  a  flirub  about  the  Hze  of  the  arbutus,  having  like  it,  a  leaf  of  ftrong 
texture,  of  oval  form,  pale  green,  wider  at  the  lower  and  narrower  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity than  the  arbutus.  The  leaf  has  the  pungency  and  very  much  the  taftie  of 
n)uftard.  This  flirub  I  faw  chiefly  in  Wadi  Shaw,  a  place  we  pafied  ui  going  and 
returning,  between  Sweini  and  Bir-eUmalha.  The  natives  cut  oflF  the  fmaller  branches 
which  they  ufe  to  rub  their  teeth,  alleging  that  the  acrid  juice  of  this  plant  has  the  pro- 
perty of  whitening  them. 

From  an  exaS  correfpondence  as  to  the  place  of  its  growth,  viz.  near  the  fait 
fprings,  the  camels  not  eatbg  it,  and  fome  other  circumftances,  I  take  this  to  be 
the  Kack  of  Bruce^  vol.  v.  p.  44.  though  unable  to  recognize  it  in  the  figure  there 
given. 

8.  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  Charob. 

9.  Solanum  fanflum,  nightfliade,  Beidinjan  or  Melingdn^  brought  originally  from 
Egypt,  and  ufed  for  food. 

.10.  El  Henne^  from  Egypt,  growing  into  ufe. 

1 1  •  Sopbavj  At.  Caflia  fophera,  wild  fenna,  native,  and  grows  in  plenty  after  the  rains. 

12*  Mimoia  Nilotica,  in  great  quantity.  It  is  from  this  tree,  which  is  alfo 
called  S^/i/,  that  the  gum  brought  to  Egypt  by  the  caravans,  is  chiefly  gathered.  There 
are  alfo  found  the  trees  called  by  Bruce  Ergett  Dimmoy  and  Ergett-el-Xuriiny  and  the 
F/ir^,  Bauhinia  Acuminata  of  the  fame  writer. 

1 3*  A  kind  of  legumen  called  Ful,  bean.  It  is  not  much  ufed  for  food,  but  as  an  orna- 
ment by  the  women,  being  ftrung  in  the  form  of  beads  when  quite  dry,  at  which  tim6 
it  is  very  hard.    It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  weight  of  four  or  five  grains. 

14.  A  beautiful  legumen  of  a  fcarlet  colour,  with  a  black  fpot  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment to  its  cyfl:.  It  is  called  in  Dar-Filr  Shiijh ;  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  hard 
and  poliflied,  grows  on  a  plant  refemblbg  tares,  is  fining  and  ufed  as  an  onuunent  by 
the  women. 

1 5.  The  common  onion.  Allium  cepe,  Bafal^  Ar.  is  abundantly  fupplied  in  Dar-Fiir, 
but  inferior  in  fize,  tafte,  and  colour,  to  that  of  Egypt. 

16.  Garlick,  Allium  fativum,  Tdm^  Ar.  cultivated  and  ufed  for  food. 

17.  Water-melon,  Cucurbita,  dtrullus,  Butteiky  Ar.  This  grows  wild  over  almoft 
all  the  cultivable  lands,  and  ripens  as  the  com  is  removed.    In  this  ftate  it  does  not 
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attain  a  large  fize.  The  infide  is  of  a  pale  hue,  and  has  little  flavour.  As  it  ripensr, 
the  camels,  afies,  &c.  are  turned  to  feed  on  it,  and  it  is  faid  to  fatten  them.  The 
feeds,  as  they  grow  blackilh,  are  coUeded  to  make  a  kind  of  tar,  Kutrdn,  Thole 
plants  of  the  melon  which  receive  artificial  culture  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  are  of 
exquifite  flavour.  | 

18.  Common  melon,  Cucumis  mslo^  KawHn^  Ar.  is  occafionally  cultivated,  but 
rarely  brought  to  perfedion. 

19.  Cucumbers^  Cucumis  fativus,  Cbeiaty  Ar.  of  which  the  jelabs  h^ve  introduced 
the  culture,  as  well  as  of  the  preceding. 

#2o.  Gourd,  Cucurbita  Lagenaria,  Karra^  Ar.  This  ferves  for  drinking-veflfels  and 
Other  purpofes*  It  is  found  in  abundance.  When  frefh,  it  is  ufed  for  food,  and  being 
properly  drefled  with  meat  is  very  palatable.    Grows  to  a  large  fize. 

21.  Coelocynthis,  HandaU  Ar.  very  common. 

22.  Momordica  Elaterium,  AdjUr^^Ax.  alfo  very  common. 

23.  UJhar.  This  plant  abounds  fo  much  as  to  cover  whole  plains.  No  other  ufe  is 
made  of  it  than  to  fpread  its  . branches  and  leaves  under  mats  and  goods,  which  it  is  faid 
guards  them  from  the  Termis  or  white  ant. 

24.  Nightfliade»  Solanum  foliis  hirfuds,  Enneb-el-dib. 

25.  Hemp,  Cannabis  vulgaris,  Hajhijb^  Ar.  is  now  become  an  article  of  regular  cuU 
ture,  being  ufed  in  various  ways  as  an  aphrodifiac,  and  in  different  proportion  as  a 
narcotic.  Hajhijh  is  a  general  name  for  green  herbs,  but  chiefly  appropriated  to 
this:  it  is  chewed  in  its  crude  flate,  inhaled  by  means  of  a  pipe,  or  formed,  with 
other  ingredients,  into  an  eleduary,  maijun.  In  Egypt  the  confumption  of  this  article 
is  much  greater  than  in  Dar-Fur,  but  the  beft  is  that  of  Andoch  in  Syria. 

26.  Rice,  Oryza,  Oruzz^  Ar.  is  brought  in  fmall  quanddes  by  the  wandering  Arabs^ 
who  find  it  growing  wild  in  the  places  they  frequent.  It  is  little  ufed  or  efteemed,  and 
i&deed  has  no  quality  to  recommend  it 

27.  Cayenne  pepper,  chetti  or  Tchetti^  in  the  language  of  the  country,  is  extremely 
common  in  one  diftrid,  whence  it  is  dxfperfed  over  die  country  and  ufed  with  food. 

'  2ft.  Kidney<4>eail,  Lubi^  Ar. 

29.  Meluchia. 

30.  Bamia^  in  great  abundance. 

314  A  plant  of  the  &me  fize  with  the  Melucbia,  of  very  dark  green,  fbong  fmell 
and  tafte.  It  grx)ws  in  great  quantity,  and  with  the  natives  forms  a  principal  article  of 
food.    They  call  it  Cawel.  ... 

32.  Sefamum,  Simfim^  Ar.  From  this  an  oil  is  extra&ed.  It  is  alfo  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  mixed  with  the  food.    It  is  even  ufed  by  the  great  to  fatten  their  horfes. 

33.  Mabreikj  and  Dokn^  the  holcus  dochna,  of  Forfltd^  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  bafis  of  their  provifion,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 

34.  Tobacco  is  produced  in  abundance  in  Fertk  and  Dar  Fungaro.  It  feems  to  be 
unqueflionably  of  native  growth. 

CHAP.  V. — Government — Hiftory — Agriculture^  tsfc. — Populatien — Building— Man>- 
ners  and  Cufiom — Revenue— Articles  af  Commerce^  ^c. 

Government. 

THE  magiflracy  of  one,  whiclt  feems  tacitly,  if  it  be  not  exprefsly  favoured  by  the . 
dij^enlation  of  Mohammed,  as  in  moft  other  countries  profeffing  that  religion,  prevails* 
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m  Dar-Fur.  The  monarch  indeed  can  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  Koran,  but  he  may 
do  more  than  the  laws  eftablifhed  thereon  will  authorife :  and  as  there  is  no  council  to 
control  or  even  to  affift  him,  his  power  may  well  be  termed  defpotic.  HeTpeaks  in 
public  of  the  foil  and  its  produdions  as  his  perfonal  property,  and  of  the  people  as  little 
elfe  than  his  flaves. 

When  manifefl:  injuftice  appears  in  his  deciiions,  the  Fukkara,  or  ecclefiaftics,  ex« 
prefs  their  fentiments  wi  h  fome  boldnefs,  but  their  oppoiition  is  without  any  appropri- 
ate obje£t,  and  confeqwently  its  eSe&s  are  inconfiderable.  All  the  monarch  fears  is  a 
general  alienation  of  the  minds  of  the  troops,  who  may  at  their  will  raife  another,  as 
enterprifing  and  unprincipled  as  himfelf,  to  the  fame  envied  fuperiority. 

His  power  in  the  provinces  is  delegated  to  officers  who  poflefs  an  authority  equally 
aibitrary.  In  thofe  diftrifts,  which  have  always  or  for  a  long  time  formed  an  integral 
}>art  of  the  empire,  thefe  officers  are  generally  called  meleks.  In  fuch  as  have  been 
lately  conquered,  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  have  been  annexed  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Sultan,  under  certain  ftipulations,  the  chief  is  fuflFered  to  retain  the  title  of  Sultan^ 
yet  is  tributary  to  and  receives  his  appointment  from  the  Sultan  of  Fur. 

In  this  country,  on  the  death  of  the  monarch,  the  title  defcends  of  right  to  the  oldeft 
of  his  fons :  and  in  default  of  heirs  male,  as  well  as  during  the  minority  of  thofe  heirs^ 
to  his  brother.  But  under  various  pretences  this  received  rule  of  fucceffion  is  fre- 
quently infringed.  The  fon  is  faid  to  be  too  young,  or  the  late  monarch  to  have 
obtained  the  government  by  unjuft  means ;  and,  at  length,  the  pretenfions  of  thofe 
who  have  any  apparent  claim  to  the  regal  authority,  are  to  be  decided  by  war,  and 
become  the  prize  of  the  ftrongeft. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  prefent  Sultan  gained  poiOfeffion  of  the  Imperial  dig# 
nity.  A  preceding  monarch,  named  Bokar,  had  three  fons,  Mohammed,  fumamra 
Teraub,  el-Chalife,  and  Abd-el-rachman.  Teraub  the  eldeft  (which  cognomen  was 
acquired  by  the  habit  of  rolling  in  the  dud  when  a  child)  iirfl:  obtained  the  govern* 
ment.  He  is  faid  to  have  ruled  thirty-two  lunar  years,  one  of  the  longeft  reigns  ret 
membered  in  the  hiftory  of  the  coumry.  The  fons  he  left  at  his  death  being  all  youngs 
the  fecond  brother,  under  pretence  that  none  of  them  was  old  enough  to  reign,  whidi 
was  far  from  being  the  fad,  and  in  fome  degree  favoured  by  the  troops  for  the  gene^ 
i'ofity  by  which  he  was  eminently  diil^inguiflied,  under  the  title  of  chalife,  vicegerem 
of  the  realm,  aflumed  the  reigns  of  government.  His  reign  was  of  (hort  duration, 
and  charafterifed  by  nothing  but  violence  and  rapine.  He  had  been  only  a  iboit  timd 
feated  on  the  throne,  when  a  difcontented  party  joining  with  the  people  of  Kordofan^ 
in  a  war  with  whom  his  brother  Teraub  had  perifhed,  found  employment  for  him  in 
that  quarter.  Abd-el-rachman,  who,  during  the  life  of  his  brother,  had  aflumed  the 
title  of  Faquir,  and  apparently  devoted  himlelf  to  religion,  was  then  in  Kordof&n.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  fituation  of  the  chalife,  and  the  increafing  difcontent  of  the  fol- 
diery,  to  get  himfelf  aj^ointed  their  leader.  Returning  towards  Fur,  he  met  his  brother 
in  the  field,  and  they  came  to  an  engagement,  which,  whether  by  the  prowefs  of  Abd- 
el-rachman,  or  the  perfidy  of  the  other^s  adherents,  is  unknown,  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  former.  The  chalife  was  wounded  ;  and  while  one  of  his  fons  parred  the  blows 
that  were  aimed  at  his  life,  th^y  perifhed  together,  covered  with  wounds.  The  children 
of  Teraub,  the  rightful  heirs,  were  in  the  mean  tune  forgotten,  and  are  now  wandering 
about,  fcraping  a  miferable  fubfiflence  from  the  parfimonious  alms  of  their  ufurping 
uncle.  Abd-el-rachm^  thought  fit  to  fiicrifice-but  one  of  them,  who  being  of  mature 
age,  and,  according  to  general  report,  endowed  with  talents  greater  than  the  reft^  wias 
we  chief  ohjeOt  of  his  fufpidon  and  his  fears. 
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The  ufurper,  after  the  viSory,  found  himfelf  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  throne  ; 
yet  judging  it  right  to  maintain  for  a  time  the  fhew  of  moderation  and  felf-denial,  he 
employed  that  diifimulation  for  which  his  countrymen  are  famous,  in  perfuading  them 
that  his  affedtions  were  fixed  on  the  bleffings  ot  futurity,  and  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  fplendour  of  empire.  He  refufed  even  to  fee  the  treafures  of  his  deceafed 
brother,  in  gold,  flaves,  &c.  and  as  he  entered  the  interior  of  the  palace,  drew  the 
folds  of  his  turban  over  his  eyes,  faying  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  him,  and  in- 
vocating  the  Supreme  Being  to  preferve  him  from  its  effefts.  For  a  certain  time  too 
he  confined  himfelf  to  the  poffeffion  of  four  wives  (free  women)  allowed  by  the  law  of 
the  Prophet.  At  length,  finding  his  claim  unqueftioned,  and  his  authority  firmly 
eftablifhed,  the  veil  of  fan&ity,  now  no  longer  neceffary,  was  thrown  afide,  and  ambition 
and  avarice  appeared  without  difguife.  He  now  waftes  whole  days  in  mifanthropic 
folitude,  gazing  in  ftupid  admiration  on  heaps  of  coftly  apparel,  and  an  endlefs  train  of 
flaves  and  camels,  and  revels  in  the  fubmiffive  charms  of  near  two  hundred  free  women. 
Abd-el-rachman  affumed  the  Imperial  dignity  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  1202,  of  the 
Chriftian  aera  1787.  The  difcontent  of  the  people  however,  and  particularly  of  the 
foldiery,  in  confequence  of  the  feverity  of  his  regulations,  and  his  pedbnal  avarice,  were 
(1795)  very  much  increafing,  which  made  me  imagine  his  reign  would  not  be  long. 

Wjiory. 

MOHAMMED  Teraub,  already  mentioned,  was  preceded  by  a  King  named  Abd- 
el-Cafim ;  Abd-el-Cafim  by  Bokar  j  Bokar  by  Oman  Some  of  the  earlier  Kings  are 
yet  fpoken  of  under  the  names  of  Solyman,  Mohammed,  &c.  But  as  the  people  of 
the  country  poffefs  no  written  documents,  I  found  thofe  of  whom  I  enquired  often  at 
variance,  both  with  regard  to  the  genealogy  and  the  fucceffion  of  their  monarchs.  In 
all  countries  thefe  are  points  of  fmall  import ;  but  efpecially  in  one  of  which  fo  few 
particulars  are  known  to  us.  It  may  yet  be  remarked,  that  they  commonly  mention 
the  reign  of  Solyman,  as  the  epocha  when  lilamifm  began,  to  prevail  in  the  country. 
Defcribing  this  Sultan,  at  the  fame  time,  as  of  the  Dageou  race,  which  fwayed  the 
fceptre  long  before  that  of  FAr  became  powerful.  Circumftances  have  inclined  me  to 
believe,  that  the  reign  of  this  prince  mufl  have  been  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

On  what  the  natives  relate  of  their  early  hiftory,  kittle  dependence  can  be  placed : 
but  it  feems  that  the  Dageou  race  came  originally  from  the  north,  having  been  expelled 
from  that  part  of  Africa  now,  nominally  at  lead,  under  the  dominion  of  Tunis  *• 

Harvejl^  Food^  fcfr. 

IN  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  refided  are  found  neither  lakes,  rivers,  marflies, 
nor  any  other  appearance  of  water  but  the  wells  which  are  dug  for  domeftic  con- 
fumption,  except  during  the  rainy  feafon.  At  that  period  torrents,  of  greater  or  lefs 
dimenfions,  interfedk  the  country  in  all  direftions.  The  rainy  feafon  lafts  from  before  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September.    This  feafon  is  called  Hariff. 

*  I  remember  to  have  borrowed,  while  at  Damafcus,  a  fmall  quarto  volume,  written  In  cafy  Arabic^ 
without  either  title  or  conclufion,  wliich  contained  a  kind  of  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  the  {q/bah)  early 
propagators  of  Mohammedifm,  and  which  enumerated,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  tribe  under  the  denomination  of 
Fiir  among  their  adverfaries*  lifter  the  taking  of  Bahnef6  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  their  confequent 
lavalion  of  the  more  foulhern  provinces. 

f  If  but  a  fmall  quantity  ox  rain  fall,  the  agricultors  are  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  ;  and  it  happened, 
about  feveu  years  before  my  arrival^  that  many  people  were  obligtd  to  cat  the  young  branches  of  trees 
,^ttaded  in  a  mortar. 
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1  have  obferved  that  the  rain,  which  is  generally  very  heavy,  and  accompanied  with 
lightning,  falls  moft  frequently  from  three  P.  M.  till  midnight. 

The  changes  of  the  wind  are  not  periodical  but  inftantaneous.  It  is  with  a  foutherly 
wind  that  the  greateft  heat  prevails ;  and  with  a  fouth-eaft  that  the  greateft  quantity 
of  rain  falls.  When  the  breeze  is  from  the  north  or  north- weft,  it  is  moft  refreihing, 
but  does  not  generally  continue  long  in  that  quarter.  The  hot  and  oppreflive  winds 
which  fill  the  air  with  thick  duft  blow  conftantly  from  the  fouth. 

One  day,  while  I  was  fitting  in  the  market-place  at  Cobbe,  I  obferved  a  lingular 
appearance  in  the  air,  which  foon  difcovered  itfelf  to  be  a  column  of  fand,  raifed  from 
the  defert  by  a  whirlwind.  It  was  apparently  about  a  mile  and  a  half  diftant,  and 
continued  about  eight  minutes  ;  this  phenomenon  had  nothmg  of  the  tremendous 
appearance  of  the  columns  of  fand  defcribed  by  Bruce  as  rifing  between  Aftuan  and 
Chendi,  being  merely  a  light  cloud  of  fand. 

The  harveft  is  conducted  in  a  very  iimple  manner.  The  women  and  Haves  of  the 
proprietor  are  employed  to  break  off  the  ears  with,  their  hands,  leaving  the  ftraw  ftand* 
ing,  which  .is  afterwards  applied  to  buildings  and  various  other  ufeful  purpofes.  They 
theii  accumulate  them  in  bafkets,  and  carry  them  away  on  their  heads.  When  threihed, 
which  is  awkardly  and  incompletely  performed,  they  expofe  the  grain  to  the  fun  till  it 
become  quite  dry  ;  after  this  an  hole  in  the  earth  is  prepared,  the  bottom  and  fides 
of  which  are  covered  with  chaff  to  exclude  the  vermin.  This  cavity  or  magazine  is 
filled  with  grain,  which  is  then  covered  with  chaff,  and  afterwards  with  earth.  In  this 
way  the  maize  is  preferved  tolerably  well.  In  ufing  it  for  food,  they  grind  it,  and  boil 
it  in  the  form  of  polenta,  which  is  eaten  either  with  frelh  or  four  milk,  or  ftill  more 
frequently  with  a  fauce  made  of  dried  meat  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  boiled  with 
onions,  &c.  The  Furians  ufe  little  butter ;  with  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs  it  is  an 
article  in  great  requeft.  There  is  alfo  another  fauce  which  the  poorer  people  ufe  and 
highly  relifh:  it  is  compofed  of  an  herb  called  cowel  or  cawel,  of  a  tafte  in  part  acefcent 
and  in  part  bitter,  and  generally  difagreeable  to  ftrangers. 

As  a  fubftitute  for  bread,  cakes  of  the  fame  material  are  alfo  baked  on  a  fmooth 
fubftance  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  which  are  extremely  thin,  and  if  dexteroufly  pre- 
pared not  unpalatable.  Thefe  are  called  kiffery  (fragments  or  fedions) ;  they  are  alfo 
eaten  with  the  fauce  above  mentioned,  or  with  milk,  or  limply  water ;  and  in  whatever 
form  the  grain  be  ufed,  the  rich  caufe  it  to  be  fermented  before  it 'be  reduced  to  flour, 
which  gives  it  a  very  agreeable  tafte.  They  alfo  make  no  helitation  in  eating  the  dokn 
raw,  but  moiftened  with  water,  without  either  grinding  or  the  operation  of  fire. 

The  Sultan  here  does  not  feem  wholly  inattentive  to  that  important  objeft,  agricul- 
ture. Neverthelefs,  it  may  be  efteemed  rather  a  blind  compliance  with  ai^cient  cuf-- 
tom,  than  individual  public  fpirit,  in  which  has  originated  a  pradice  adopted  by  him, 
in  itfelf  fufEciently  laudable,  fiace  other  of  his  regulations  by  no  means  conduce  to  the 
fame  end. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  harif,  or  wet  feafon,  which  is  alfo  the  moment  for  fowing 
the  corn,  the  Eling  goes  out  with  his  melek^  and  the  reft  of  his  train,  and  while  the 
people  are  employed  in  turning  up  the  ground  and  fowing  the  feed,  he  alfo  makes 
feveral  holes  with  his  own  hand.  The  fame  cuftom,  it  is  faid,  obtains  in  Bomou,  and 
other  countries  in  this  part  of  Africa.  It  calls  to  the  mind  a  pjadice  of  the  Egyptian 
Kings,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Whether  this  ufage  be  antecedent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Mohammedifm  into  the  country,  I  know  not  j  but  as  it  is  attended  with  no 
fuperftitious  obfervance,  it  Would  rather  feem  to  belong  to  that  creed. 
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Population. 

THE  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  country  in  fo  rude  a  ftate  as  this  is  at  prefent,  it 
mull  neceffarily  be  extremely  difficult  to  compute  with  precifion.  Poffibly  the  levies 
for  war  may  fumifh  fome  criterion.  The  Sultan,  for  about  two  years,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  very  ferious  war  with  the  ufuiper  of  Kordofan.  The  original  levies  for  this 
war  I  have  underftood  confifted  of  about  two  thoufand  men.  Continual  reinforce- 
ments have  been  fent,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  more  than  half  that 
number.  At  prefent  the  army  does  not  contain  more  than  two  thoufand,  great 
numbers  of  them  having  been  taken  off  by  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  caufes.  Even 
this  number  is  very  much  miffed,  and  the  army  is  ftili  fpoken  of  as  a  very  large  one. 
it  feems  to  me  from  this  and  other  confiderations,  that  the  number  of  fouls  within  the 
empire  cannot  much  exceed  two  hundred  thoufand.  Cobb^  is  one  of  their  moft  po- 
pulous towns ;  yet  from  the  bed  computation  I  have  been  able  to  make,  knowing  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  greater  ptut  of  the  houfes,  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that 
the  total  amount  of  both  fexes,  mcluding  flaves,  much  exceeds  fix  thoufand.  Of  thefe 
the  greater  proportion  are  flaves. 

The  houfes  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  wide  intervals,  as  each  man  choofes 
for  building  the  fpot  nearejl  to  the  ground  he  cultivates ;  fo  that  in  an  extent  of 
about  two  miles  on  a  line^not  much  more  than  one  hundred  diftind  inclofures^  properly 
to  be  termed  houfes,  are  vifible.  The  number  of  villages  is  confiderable ;  but  a  few 
hundred  fouls  form  the  fum  of  the  largeft.  There  are  only  eight  or  ten  towns  of  - 
great  population. 

The  people  of  Dar^Fur  are  divided  into  thofe  from  the  river,  of  whom  I  have 
already  fpoken,  fome  few  from  the  weft,  who  are  either  Fukkara,  or  come  for  the 

nofes  of  trade.  Arabs,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  whom  are  eftablifhed 
e  country,  and  cannot  quit  it ;  thev  are  of  many  different  tribes,  but  the  greater 
number  are  thofe  who  lead  a  wanderins  Kind  of  life  on  the  frontiers,  and  breed  camels, 
oxen,  and  horfes.  Yet  they  are  not,  for  the  moft  part,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  dependence 
as  always  to  contribute  effe€kually  to  the  ftrength  of  the  monarch  in  war,  or  to  his 
fupplies  in  peace.  Thefe  are  Mahmid,  the  Mahr€a,  the  beni-Fefara,  the  beni-Gerar,  and 
feveral  others  whofe  names  I  do  not  recoiled.  After  the  Arabs  come  the  people  of 
Zeghawa,  which  once  formed  a  diftind  kingdom,  whofe  chief  went  to  the  field  with  a 
thoufand  horfemen,  as  it  is  faid,  from  among  his  own  fubjeds.  The  Zeghawa  fpeak  a 
different  dialed  from  the  people  of  Fur.  We  muft  then  enumerate  the  people  of  B^go 
or  Dageou,  who  are  now  fubjed  to  the  crown  of  FAr,  but  are  a  diftind  tribe,  which 
formerly  ruled  the  country.  Kordofin,  which  is  now  fubjed  to  Fiir,  and  a  number  of 
other  fmaller  kingdoms,  as  Dar  BSrd,  &c.  Dar  Rugna  has  a  King,  who  is  however 
dependent,  but  more  on  Bergoo  than  on  Fdr.  What  are  the  numbers  of  each  is  very 
difficult  to  fay,  as  there  are  few  or  no  data  whence  any  thing  fatisfadory  can  be 
deduced. 

Building. 

THIS  art,  in  which  more  defined  nations  display  fo  much  mgenuity,  and  confume  fo 
much  of  their  proper/^,  is  here  limited  by  the  neceffity  that  produced  it.  A  light 
roof  (belters  the  Furian  from  the  fun  and  rain,  and  he  fears  not  to  be  cruflied  by  the 
mafs  which  he  has  raifed  for  his  fecurity.  The  conflagradon  may  defolate  his  abode^ 
but  his  foul  is  not  ajppalled,  for  he  has  raifed  no  monument  of  vanity  to  become  its 
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prey.  The  walls,  wherever  that  material  is  to  be  procured,  are  built  of  clay ;  aAd 
the  people  of  higher  rank  cover  them  with  a  kind  of  plafter,  and  colour  them  white, 
red,  and  black.  The  apartments  are  of  three  kinds,  one  is  called  a  donga,  which  is  a 
cube  commonly  formed  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  feet  by  twelve.  The  four  walls 
•  are  covered  with  a  flat  roof  confifting  of  light  beams  laid  horizontally  from  fide  to 
fide ;  over  this  is  fpread  a  ftratum  of  ufliar,  or  fome  other  light  wood,  or,  by  thofe  who 
can  afford  the  expenfe,  courfe  mats ;  a  quantity  of  dried  horfe's  or  camel's  dung  is 
laid  over  this ;  and  the  whole  is  finifhed  with  a  ftrong  and  fmooth  coating  of  clay. 
They  contrive  to  give  the  roof  a  flight  obliquity,  making  fpouts  to  carry  off  the 
water.  The  roof  thus  conftruded  is-  a  tolerable  protedion  from  the  rain,  and  the 
whole  building  is  in  a  certain  degree  fecure  from  robbers,  and  the  other  incotiveni- 
ences  which  are  there  to  be  expected.  The  donga  is  provided  with  a  door,  confifting 
of  a  fingle  plank,  hewn  with  the  axe,  as  the  plane  and  faw  are  equally  unknown.  It 
is  fecured  by  a  padlock,  and  thus  conftitutes  the  repofitory  of  all  their  property.  The 
next  is  called  a  koumak,  which  is  ufually  fomewhat  larger  than  the  donga,  differing 
from  it  in  being  without  a  door,  and  having  no  other  roof  than  thatch,  flielving  like 
that  of  our  bams,  compofed  of  kaffob,  the  ft»^w  of  the  maize,  and  fupported  by  light 
rafter.  This  however  is  cooler  in  fummer  than  the  more  clofely  covered  buildings, 
and  is  appropriated  to  receiving  company,  and  fleeping.  The  women  are  cbmraonly 
k)dged,  and  drefs  their  food  in  another  apartment  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  laft,  but 
tound,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fret  in  diameter :  this  is  called  fukteia.  The  walls 
of  the  donga  are  often  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high ;  thofe  of  the  other  buildings 
feldom  exceed  feven  or  eight,  but  this  depends  on  the  tafte  of  the  owner.  The  floor 
of  each,  by  perfons  who  are  attentive  to  neatnefs,  is  covered  with  clean  laiid,  which 
u  changed  as  occafion  requires.  .An  houfe  in  which  there  are  two  dongas,  two  kour- 
naks,  and  two  fukteias,  is  confidered  as  a  large  and  commodious  one,  fitted  to  the 
life  of  merchants  of  the  firft  order.  A  rukkuba  (flied)  is  frequently  added,  whifcH  is 
no  more  than  a  place  flieltered  from  the  fun,  where  a  company  fit  and  converfe  in  the 
open  air.  The  interior  fence  of  the  houfe  is  commonly  a  wall  of  clay.  The  exterior' 
Bniverfally  a  thick  hedge,  confifting  of  dried  branches  of  acacia  and  other  thorny  trees, 
which  fecures  the  cattle,  and  prevents  the  flaves  from  efcaping ;  but  which,  as  it  takes 
no  root,  is  never  green,  and  has  rather  a  gloomy  afpeft.  The  materials  of  the  village 
houfes  require  no  particular  defcription  j  they  are  commonly  of  the  form  of  the  fukteia, 
when  they  rife  above  the  appellation  of  hut,  but  the  fubftance  is  the  ftraw  of  the  niaize, 
or  fome  other  equally  coarfe  and  infecure.  Tents  are  not  ufed,  except  by  the  meleks 
and  great  men,  and  thefe  are  ill-conftrufted.  In  time  of  war  materials  to  conftrudl  huts 
are  found  by  the  foldiers,  and  applied  without  great  difficulty ;  and  the  farcina  belli' 
cf  each  man  is  a  light  mat  adapted  tb  the  fize  of  his  body. 

Manners. 

THE  troops  of  the  country  are  not  famed  for  fldll,  courage,  or  peifeverance.  In 
their  campaigns  much  reliance  is  placed  on  the  Arabs  who  accompany  them,  and  who 
are  properiy  tributaries  rather  than  fubjefts  of  the  Sultan.  One  energy  of  batbarifni 
they  indeed  poffefs,  in  common  with  other  favages,  that  of  being  able  to  endure  hungei* 
and  thirft ;  but  in  this  particular  th^ey  have  no  advantage  over  their  neighbours.  Otf 
the  journey,  a  man  whom  I  had  obferved  travelling  on  foot  with  the  caravan,  but^  un- 
connefted  with  any  perfon,  aflted  me  for  bread.  "  How  long  have  you  been  without 
it  ?  faid  I.       Two  days,"  was  the  reply*      And  how  long  without  water?"  I 
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drank  water  laft  night/*  This  was  at  fun-fet,  after  we  had  been  marching  all  day  la 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  we  had  yet  fix  hours  to  reach  the  well.  In  their  perfons  the 
Fiirians  are  not  remarkable  for  cleanlinefs.  Though  obferving  as  Mohammedans  all 
the  fuperftidous  formalities  of  prayer,  their  hair  is  rarely  combed,  or  their  bodies  com- 
pletely waflied.  The  hair  of  the  pubes  and  axillas  it  is  ufual  to  exterminate ;  but  they 
know  not  the  ufe  of  foap ;  fo  that  with  them  polifbing  the  ikin  with  unguents  holds  the 
place  of  perfed  ablutions  and  real  purity.  A  kind  of  farinaceous  pafte  is  however 
prepared,  which  being  applied  with  butter  to  the  fkin,  and  rubbed  continually  till  it 
become  dry,  not  only  improves  its  appearance,  but  removes  from  it  accidental 
fordes,  and  ftill  more  the  effe£k  of  continued  tranfpiradon,  which,  as  there  are  no  baths 
in  the  country,  is  a  confideradon  of  fome  importance.  The  female  Haves  are  dexterous 
in  the  applicadon  of  it,  and  to  undergo  this  operation  is  one  of  the  refinements  of 
African  fenfuality.  Their  intervals  of  labour  and  reft  are  fixed  by  no  eftablifhed  rule, 
but  governed  by  inclmadon  or  perfonal  convenience.  Their  fatigues  are  often  renewed 
under  the  oppreflive  influence  of  the  meridian  fun,  and  in  fome  diftrids  their  nightly 
flumbers  are  interrupted  by  the  dread  of  robbers,  ih  others  by  the  mufquitoes  and  other 
inconveniences  of  the  climate. 

An  inveterate  animofity  feems  to  exift  between  the  natives  of  Fur  and  thofe  of  Kor« 
dofan.  From  converfadons  with  both  parties  I  have  underftood  that  there  have  been 
almoft  condnual  wars  between  the  two  countries  as  far  as  the  memory  of  individuals 
extends.  One  of  the  caufes  of  this  hoftility  appears  to  be  their  relative  pofidon ;  the 
latter  lying  in  the  road  between  Dar-F<ir  and  Sennaar,  which  is  confidered  as  the  mo(t 
practicable,  though  not  the  direft  communicadon  between  the  former  and  Mekka^ 
Nor  can  caravans  pafs  from  Suakem  to  Fur,  as  appears,  but  by  the  permif&on  of  the 
governors  of  Kordofan.  The  jealoufy  of  trade  therefore  is  in  part  the  origin  of  their 
unvaried  and  implacable  animofity. 

Nothing  refembling  current  coin  is  found  in  Soudan,  unleCs  it  be  certain  fmall  tin 
rings,  the  value  of  which  is  in  fome  degree  arbitrary,  and  which  alone  obtains  at  El 
Famer.  In  that  place  they  ferve  as  the  medium  of  exchange  for  fmall  articles,  for 
which  in  others  are  received  beads,  fait,  &c.  Thefe  rings  are  made  of  fo  many  variops 
fizes,  that  I  have  known  fomedmes  twelve,  fometimes  one  hundred  and  forty  of  them, 
pafs  for  a  given  quantity  and  quality  of  cotton  cloth.  The  Auftrian  dollars,  and  other 
filver  coins,  brought  from  Egypt,  are  all  fold  for  ornaments  for  the  women,  and  fome 
little  profit  attends  the  fale  of  them,  but  the  ufe  of  them  in  drefs  is  far  from  general. 

Gold  not  being  found  within  the  limits  of  Fiir,  is  feldom  feen  in  the  market ;  when 
it  appears  there,  it  is  in  the  form  of  rings  of  about  one- fourth  of  an  ounce  weight  each, 
m  which  ftate  it  comes  from  Sennaar.  The  Egyptian  mahbi^ib,  or  other  ftamped 
money,  none  will  receive  but  the  people  of  that  country.  The  other  articles  chiefly 
current,  are  fuch  as  belong  to  their  drefs,  as  cotton  cloths,  beads,  amber,  kohhel,  rhea, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  oxen,  camels,  and  flaves. 

The  difpofidon  of  the  people  of  FAr  has  appeared  to  me  more  cheerful  than  that  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  that  gravity  and  referve .  which  the  precepts  of  Mohammedifm 
infpire,  and  the  practice  of  the  greater  number  of  its  profeflbrs  countenances  and  even 
requires,  feems  by  no  means  as  yet  to  fit  eafy  on  them.  A  government  perfeftly 
defpodc,  and  at  this  dme  not  ill  adminiftered,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  manners  of  the 
people,  yet  forms  no  adequate  reftraint  to  their  violent  paifions     Prone  to  inebriation^ 

^  The  inhabitants  of  a  village  called  Bernoo,  having  quarrelled  with  thofe  of  another  hamlet,  and  fome 
haying  been  killed  on  both  fidet^  aU  the  property  of  both  villages  was  forfeited  to  the  King,  the  inhabitaptf 
being  abandoned  to  poverty* 

but 
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but  unprovided  with  materials  or  ingenuity  to  prepare  any  other  fermented  liquor  than 
buza,  with  this  alone  their  convivial  excefles  are  committed.  But  though  the  Sultan 
bzth  juft  publifhed  an  ordinance  (March  .1795)  forbidding  the  ufe  of  that  liquor  under 
|>ain  of  death,  the  plurality,  though  le&  publicly  than  before,  ftill  indulge  themfelves  in 
It.  A  company  often  fits  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet  drinking  and  converflng,  till  a  fingle 
man  fometimes  carries  oiF  near  two  gallons  of  that  liquor.  The  biiza  has  however 
a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  tendency,  which  precludes  any  danger  from  thefe 
excefles. 

In  this  country  dandng  is  pra£tifed  by  the  men  as  well  as  the  women,  and  they  often 
"dance  promifcuoufly.  Each  tribe  feems  to  have  its  appropriate  dance :  that  of  F^r  is 
called  Secondariy^  that  of  Bukkara  Bendala.  Some  are  grave,  others  lafcivious,  but 
confiding  rather  of  vblent  efforts  than  of  graceful  motions^  Such  is  their  fondnefs  for 
this  amufementy  that  the  flaves  dance  in  fetters  to  the  mufic  of  a  little  drum ;  and,  what 
I  have  rarely  feen^  in  Africa  or  the  eaft,  the  time  is  marked  by  means  of  a  long  ftick' 
held  by  two,  while  others  beat  the  cadence  with  (hort  batons. 

Thev  ufe  the  games  of  tab-u^uk  and  drh-wa-talaii^,  defcribed  by  Niebuhr, 
which  nowever  appear  not  indigenous,  but  to  have  been  borrowed  qf  the  Arabs. 

The  vices  of  thieving,  lying,  and  cheating  in  bargains,  with  all  others  nearly  or 
remotely  allied  to  them,  as  often  hs^pen  among  a  people  under  the  fame  drcumftances, 
are  here  almoft  univerfal.  No  property,  whether  confiderable  or  trifling,  is  fafe  out 
of  the  fight  of  the  owner,  nor  indeed  fcarcely  in  it,  unleis  he  be  ftronger  than  the 
thief.  In  buying  and  felling  the  parent  glories  in  deceiving  the  Ton,  and  the  fon  the 
parent ;  and  God  and  the  IVophet  are  hourly  idvocated,  to  give  colour  to  the  mofl: 
palpable  frauds  and  falfehoods. 

The  privilege  of  polvgamy,  which,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  to  their  religion,  the 
people  of  Soudan  pum  to  the  extreme.  At  this  circumftsmce  the  Muflelmans  of 
Egypt,  with  whom  I  have  converfed  on  the  fubjed,  affed  to  be  much  fcandalized :  for 
whereas,  by  their  law  they  are  allowed  four  free  women,  and  as  many  flaves  as  they 
can  conveniently  maintain,  the  Fiirians  take  both  free  women  and  flaves  without  any 
limitation.  The  Sultan  has  more  than  an  hundred  free  women,  and  many  of  the 
Meleks  have  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Teraub,  a  late  king^  contented  himfelf  with  about 
five  hundred  females  as  i  light  travelling  equipage  in  his  wars  in  Kordofan,  and  left  as 
many  more  in  his  palace.  This  may  feem  ridiculous,  but  when  it  is  recoUeded  that  they 
had  com  to  grind,  water  to  fetch,  food  to  drefs,and  all  menial  offices  to  perform  for  feveral 
hundred  individuals,  and  that  thefe  females  (excepting  thofe  who  are  reputed  Serrari^ 
concubines  of  the  monarch)  travel  on  foot,  and  even  carry  utenfils,  &c  on  their  heads, 
employment  for  this  immenfe  retinue  may  be  imagined,  without  attributing  to  the 
Sultan  more  libidinous  propenfities  than  belong  to  others  of  the  fame  rwk  and 
ftation. 

This  people  exceeds  in  indulgences  vrith  women,  and  pays  little  regard  to  refl:raint 
or  decency.  The  form  of  the  noufes  already  defcribed  fecures  no  great  fecrecy  to 
what  is  carried  on  within  them,  yet  even  the  concealment  which  is  thus  offered,  is  not 
always  fought.  The  fliade  of  a  tree,  or  long  grafs,  is  the  fole  temple  required  for  the 
iacrifices  to  the  primaeval  deity.  In  the  coune  of  licentious  indulgence  father  and 
daughter,  fon  and  mother  are  fometimes  mingled.  The  relations  of  brother  and  fiflier 
are  exchanged  for  defer  intercourfe ;  and  in  the  adjoining  ftate,  (Bergoo,)  the  example 
of  the  monarch  countenances  the  infra&ion  of  a  pofitive  precept,  as  well  of  Iflamifm, 
as  of  the  other  rules  of  &idi,  which  have  taken  their  tindure  from  the  Mo&ic  difpen- 
lation. 
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But  however  unbridled  their  appetites  in  other  refpeds  may  be,  psderaft^,  fo  com- 
mon in  Afia  and  the  North  of  Africa,  is  in  Soudan  little  known  or  pradifed.  The 
fituation,  charader,  and  treatment  of  women  is  not  exadly  fimilar,  either  to  that 
which  marks  the  manners  of  Afia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  or  to  that  which  is 
eftabli/hed  in  Europe,  In  contradiftindtion  to  the  women  of  Egypt,  in  Soudan,  when 
a  ftranger  enters  the  houfe,  one  of  the  more  modeft  indeed  retires,  but  (he  is  contented 
to  retire  to  a  fmall  diftance,  and  pafles  and  repafles  executing  the  bufmefs  of  the  houfe 
in  the  prefence  of  the  men.  In  Egypt,  a  veil  is  invariably  the  guardian  of  real  or 
affeded  modefty.  In  Dar-Fiir  none  attempt  to  conceal  their  faces  but  the  wives  of  the 
great,  whofe  rank  demands  fome  afFe&ation  of  decency  —  who  from  fatiety  of  induU 
gence  become  coquets,  or  whofe  vanity  induces  them  to  expeft  that  concealment  will 
enfnare  the  inexperienced  with  the  hope  of  youth  which  has  ceafed  to  recommend 
them,  or  beauty  by  which  they  could  never  boaft  to  be  adorned.  The  middle  and 
inferior  rank  are  always  contended  with  the  flight  covering  of  a  cotton  cloth,  wrapped 
-  round  the  waift,  and  occafionally  another  of  the  fame  form,  materials,  and  fize,  and 
equally  loofe,  artlefsly  thrown  over  the  (houlders.  They  never  eat  with  the  men,  but 
Ihew  no  hefitation  at-  being  prefent  when  the  men  eat  and  drink.  The  moft  modeft  of 
them  will  enter  the  houfe,  not  only  of  a  man  and  a  ftranger,  but  of  the  traders  of 
Egypt,  and  make  their  bargains  at  leifure.  On  fuch  occafions,  any  indelicate  freedom 
on  the  part  of  the  merchant  is  treated  witt  peculiar  indulgence.  The  huft)and  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  jealoufy,  and  provided  he  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  his  com« 

Slaifance  will  be  attended  with  any  folid  advantage,  will  readily  yield  his  place  to  a 
ranger.  Nothing  can  fhock  the  feelings  of  an  Egyptian  more  than  to  fee  his  wife  in 
converfation  with  another  man  in  public.  For  fimilar  conduft,  individuals  of  that 
nation  have  been  known  to  inflid  the  laft  punifhment.  A  liberty  of  this  kind  has  no 
fuch  efied  on  a  Fiirian. 

Defendit  numerus^junSlaque  in  umbone  phalanges. 

The  univerfality  of  the  pradice  prevents  its  being  efteemed  either  criminal  or 
lhamefuU 

•  Some  of  the  moft  laborious  domeffic  offices  in  this  country  are  executed  by  women* 
They  not  only  prepare  the  foil  and  fow  the  com,  but  aifift  in  gathering  it.  They  alone 
too  are  engaged  in  the  bufmefs  of  grinding  and  converting  it  into  bread.  They  not 
only  prepare  the  food,  in  which  (contrary  to  the  praftice  of  the  Arabs)  it  is  efteemed 
difgraceful  for  a  man  to  occupy  himfelf,  but  fetch  water,  wafti  the  apparel,  and  cleanfe 
the  apartments.  Even  the  clay  buildings,  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  conftrufted 
chiefly  by  women.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  man  on  a  journey,  mounted  idly  on  an 
afs,  while  his  wife  is  pacing  many  a  weary  ftep  on  foot  behind  him,  and  moreover,  per- 
haps, carrying  a  fupply  of  provifions  or  culinary  utenfils.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
that  the  man  is  defpotic  in  his  houfe :  the  voice  of  the  female  has  its  full  weight.  No 
queftion  of  domeftic  occonomy  is  decided  without  her  concurrence,  and,  far  from 
being  wearied  with  the  corporeal  exertions  of  the  day,  by  the  time  the  fun  declines,  her 
memory  of  real  or  imaginary  injuries  affords  matter  for  querulous  upbraiding  and 
aculeate  farcafms. 

Whoever,  impelled  by  vanity,  (for  no  profit  atte6ds.it,)  receives  to  his  bed  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  King  or  powerful  melek,  (women  of  this;  rank  are  called  Miram,)  finds  her 
fole  moderatrix  of  his  family,  and  himfelf  reduced  to  a  cipher.  Of  his  real  or  reputed 
offspring  he  has  no  voice  in  the  difpofal,  government,  or  inftrudiion.  The  princefs, 
>yho  has  honoured  him  with  the  limited  right  over  her  perfon,  becomes  not  the  pare- 
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ttsty  but  the  fole  proprietor,  of  all  that  he  poflefled ;  and  her  moft  extravagant  caprices 
mufl:  not  be  thwarted,  leafl:  her  difpleafure  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  that  of  the 
monarch. 

The  man  cannot  take  another  wife  with  the  fame  ceremonies  or  dowry ;  and  if  any 
difpute  arife  concerning  inheritance,  the  right  is  always  decided  in  favour  of  the  Miram. 
Finally,  he  is  almoft  aprifoner  in  the  country,  which  he  cannot  leave,  however  dif- 
trefled,  and  however  he  may  be  inclined  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  trade,  without 
fpecial  permii&on  from  the  Sultan,  and  the  immediate  and  unqualified  forfeiture  not 
only  of  the  dowry  he  gave,  but  of  all  the  valuables  he  received  in  confequence  of  the 
honourable  alliance. 

Previoufly  to  the  eftablifliment  of  Iflamifm  *  and  kingihip,  the  people  of  Fiir  feem  to 
have  formed  wandering  tribes,  in  which  ftate  many  of  the  neighbouring  nations  to  this 
day  remain.  In  their  perfons  they  differ  from  the  negroes  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea* 
Their  hair  is  generally  (hort  and  woolly,  though  fome  are  feen  with  it  of  the  length  of 
eight  or  ten  inches,  which  they  efteem  a  beauty.  Their  complexion  is  for  the  moft 
part  perfedly  black.  The  Arabs,  who  are  numerous  within  the  empire,  retain  their 
diftindi<m  of  feature,  colour,  and  language.  They  moft  commonly  intermarry  with 
each  other.  The  flaves,  which  are  brought  from  the  country  they  call  Fertit, 
(land  of  idolaters,)  perfedly  refemble  thofe  of  Guinea,  and  their  language  is  peculiar 
to  themfelves. 

i  In  moft  of  the  towns,  except  Cobb^,  which  is  the  chief  refidence  of  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  even  at  court,  the  vernacular  idiom  is  in  more  frequent  ufe  than  the  Ara* 
bic ;  yet  the  latter  is  pretty  generally  underftood.  The  judicial  proceedings,  which  are 
held  in  the  monarch's  prefence,  are  conduced  in  both  languages,  all  that  is  fpoken  ia 
the  one  being  immediately  tranilated  into  the  other  by  an  interpreter  (Tergiman). 

After  thofe  who  (ill  the  offices  of  government,  the  Faqui,  or  learned  man,  u  e.  prieft^ 
holds  the  higheft  rank.  Some  few  of  thefe  Faquis  have  been  educated  at  Kahira,  but 
the  majority  of  them  in  fchools  of  the  country.  They  are  ignorant  of  every  thing 
except  the  Koran.  The  nation,  Kke  moft  of  the  north  of  Africa,  except  Egypt,  is  1 
of  the  fe£t  of  the  Imam  Melek,  which  however  differs  not  materially  from  that  of 
Shafei. 

Revenues  of  Dar-Fur. 

t.  ON  all  merchandize  imported  the  King  has  a  duty,  which  in  many  mftances 
amounts  to  near  a  tenth ;  as  for  inftance,  on  every  camel's  load  of  cotton  goods 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  which  commonly  confifts  of  two  hundred  pieces,  the  duty 
paad  to  the  King  by  the  merchants  of  Egypt  is  twenty  pieces :  the  Arabs  who  are 
under  his  government,  and  the  natives  pay  more ;  fome  articles  however  do  not  pay 
fo  much. 

2.  In  additi(»i  to  this,  when  they  are  about  to  leave  Dar-FAr  on  their  return  to 
Egypt,  another  tax  is  demanded  on  the  flaves  exported,  under  pretence  of  a  voluntary 
douceur  to  be  exempt  from  having  their  flaves  fcrutinifed.  This,  on  our  caravan,  which 
comprifed  about  five  thoufand  flaves,  amounted  to  3000  mahbubs,  between  6  and  700I. 
to  be  paid  to  the  chabtr  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt. 

3.  All  forfeitures  for  mifdemeanors  are  due  to  the  Kling  ;  and  this  is  a  confiderablo 
article,  for  in  cafe  of  a  difpute  in  which  blood  is  flied,  as  often  happens,  he  makes  a 
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demand  of  juft  what  proportion  he  thinks  right  of  the  property  of  the  village  in  which 
the  offence  was  committed^  of  the  whole,  of  an  half,  of  a  third,  of  every  fpedes  of 
poffeflion,  and  this  moft  rigorouily  eftimated. 

4.  In  addition  to  this,  every  one  who  is  concerned  in  a  judicial  proceeding  before  him, 
muft  bring  a  prefent  according  to  his  rank  and  property :  this  is  another  coniiderable 
fource  of  revenue. 

5.  Of  all  the  merchandife,  but  efpedally  ilaves,  which  are  brought  from  the  roads, 
as  they  call  it,  that  is,  from  all  quarters  except  Egypt,  the  King  is  entitled  to  a  tenth  ; 
and  in  cafe  of  a  felat^a,  that  is,  an  expedition  to  prociure  ilaves  by  force,  the  tenth  he 
is  entitled  to  becomes  a  fifth,  for  the  merchants  are  obliged  to  wait  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  before  they  can  fell  any  of  their  ilaves,  and  then  are  obliged  to  pay  in  kind 
one-tenth  of  the  number  originally  taken,  one  half  of  which  is  by  that  time  generally 
dead. 

6.  At  the  time  of  leathering  the  kettle  drum,  which  happens  every  year  on  the  27th 
of  the  month  Rabia-el-awil,  all  the  principal  people  of  every  town  and  village,  nay,  as 
I  have  underftood,  every  houfekeeper  is  obliged  to  appear  at  £1  Faiher,  with  a 
prefent  in  his  hands,  according  to  hi$  rank  and  ability.  This  is  another  cox^derable 
fource  of  revenue.  The  prefent  of  the  melek  of  the  jelebs  on  one  of  thefe  occafions, 
I  have  known  to  be  valued  at  900  mahbiibs,  or  about  2ool.  ilerling.  At  this  folemn 
feftival,  all  the  troops  not  in  aftual  fervice,  are  obliged  to  be  prefent,  and  as  it  may  be 
called,  reviewed ;  that  is,  every  man  who  has  or  can  procure  a  horfe,  ^mounts  and  ihews 
him  in  the  public  meeting. 

7*  A  number  of  prefentsare  daily  and  hourly  received  from  all  the  great  people  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  merchants  who  come  pn  bufinels,  and  thofe  who 
folidt  offices.  The  merchants  generally  prefent  ibme  kind  of  manufa&ure  for  clothing, 
fuch  as  light  woollen  cloth,  carpets,  arms,  &c.  and  the  people  of  the  country,  camels, 
ilaves,  male  and  female,  tok^as,  oxen,  iheep,  &c. 

8.  But  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  articles  of  revenue  is  the  tribute  of  the  Arabs 
who  breed  oxen,  horfes,  camels,  iheep^  Thofe  who  breed  horfes  ihould  bring  to 
the  monarch  all  the  males  which  are  yearly  produced  by  their  mares ;  but  this  I  am 
told  they  often  contrive  to  avoid.  The  cuftomary  tribute  of  the  Arabs  who  breed 
oxen,  or  Bukkara,  as  they  are  called  is  one-tenth  *•  But  when  I  was  there,  they 
having  negleded  paying  it  tor  two  years,  the  Sultan  fent  a  body  of  troops,  who  feized 
all  they  could  lay  hands  on,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thoufand  oxen.  If  the  tribute 
were  regularly  paid,  it  might  amount  to  four  thouiistnd  oxen  per  annum  :  but  thefe 
Arabs  hve  in  tents,  and  confequently  change  their  habitations  frequently,  and  when 
they  feel  themfdves  united,  are  not  much  inclined  to  pay  tribute.  Thofe  who  breed 
camels  ihould  alfo  pay  a  tenth  of  theur  property  yearly  ;  and  I  have  underftood  that 
they  acquit  themfelves  of  the  obligation  with  more  re^larity  than  the  former.  Thefe 
alfo  however  are  fometimes  rebeluous,  and  then  nothmg  is  received  from  them.  Two 
tribes,  mahria  and  mahmid,  were  at  war  during  my  refidence  in  F^r,  and  a  battle 
took  place  between  them,  in  which  many  fell  on  both  fides  :  the  monarch,  to  puni& 
them  for  theur  contumacious  behaviour,  fent  a  melek  with  a  detachment  of  about 
fixty  horfemen,  who  feized  on  one  half  of  the  camels  of  every  Arab,  and  where  they 
found  five  took  three,  as  the  fifth  could  not  be  divided.  The  owners  of  iheep  and  goats, 
pay  a  tenth. 


*  A  great  tribute  »  alfo  paid  in  butter. 
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9*  Every  vilhge  is  obliged  to  pay  annually  a  certain  fum  in  corn^  Dokn,  which  is 
coUeded  by  the  King's  flave&  The  monarch  has  alfo  lands  of  his  own,  which  are 
cultivated  by  his  flaves,  and  which  ferve  to  fupply  his  houfehold;  for,  though  a  mer- 
chanty  he  does  not  fell  com.  The  whole  of  the  diftrid  of  Gebel  Marra,  to  tne  weft,  is 
enturely  appropriated  to  his  ufe,  and  die  wheats  wild  honey,  &c.  which  are  abundantly 
produced  there  are  all  referved  for  his  table. 

lo.  The  King  is  chief  merchant  in  the  country,  and  not  only  difpatches  with  every 
caravan  to  Egypt  a  great  Quantity  of  his  own  merchandife,  but]  alfo  employs  his  flaves 
and  dependants  to  trade  witn  the  goods  of  Egypt  on  his  own  account,  in  the  countries 
adjacent  to  Soudan. 

Articles  of  Cmmerce.^ 

GOLD  rings  are  fometimes  worn  in  the  nofe  by  women  di  diftindiott.  Seia-fiiells 
(Cowries)  are  amon^  other  female  ornaments,  but  not  very  current* .  The  red  legu- 
men,  called  Shiifli,  is  much  worn  in  the  hair. 

Commodities  brought  by  the  jelabs  firom  Egypt  are : 

1.  Amber  beads. 

2.  Tin  in  fmall  bars. 
3*  Coral  beads. 

4*  Cornelian  ditto. 
5.  Falfe  Cornelian  ditto. 
.  6.  Beads  of  Venice. 

7.  A^te. 

8.  Rmgs,  filver  and  brafs,  for  the  ancles  and  wrifb.r 

9.  Carpets,  fmalL 

10.  Blue  cotton  cloths  of  Egyptian  fabric.  '  * 

11.  White  cotton  ditto. 

12.  Indian  muflins  and  cottons. 

13.  Kue  and  white  cloths  of  Egypt  oXXeAMelayh. 

14.  Sword  blades,  ftrait,  (German)  from  Kahira. 

15.  Small  looking-glafles. 

1 6.  Copper  face-pieces,  or  defenfive  armour  for  the  horfes*  heads. 

17.  Fire  arms. 

18.  Kohhel  for  the  eyes. 

19.  Rbia^  a  kkid  iA  mofs  from  European  Turkey,  for  food,  and  a  fcent. 

20.  Sb6^  a  fpecies  of  abfynthium,  for  its  odour,  and  as  a  remedy :  both  thelafl^ 
fell  to  advantage. 

di.  Coffee. 

a2.  Mablebj  Krumpbille^  SymBille^  Sandal^  nutmegs. 

23.  Dirfr^  the  (hell  of  a  kind  of  6ih  in  the  Red  Sea,  ufed  for  a  perfume. 

24.  Silk  unwrought. 
^5*  Wure,  brafs  and  iron. 

26.  Coarfe  glafs  beads,  made  at  Jerufalem,  called  Herjh  and  MunjUr^ ' 
ay.  Copper  culinary  utenfils,  for  which  the  demand  is  ibiall. 
a8.  Old  copper  for  melting  and  r6-working. 

29.  Small  red  caps  of  Barbotry. 

30.  Thread  linens  of  Egypt— fmall  confumpdon» 

31.  Light  French  cloths,  made  into  beniihes. 

32.  Silks 
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59.  $iil:8  of  Scio,  made  up. 
33.  Silk  and  cotton  pieces  of  Aleppo,  Damafcus,  &c. 
.  34.  Shoes  of  red  leather. 

35.  Black  pepper. 

36.  Writing  paper,  (papier  des  trots  limes^)  a  confiderabie  article 

37.  Soap  of  Syria. 

Tranfported  to  Egypt : 

1.  Slaves,  male  and  female* 

2.  Camels. 

3.  Ivor)\ 

4.  Horns  of  the  rhinoceros. 

5.  Teeth  of  the  hippopotamus. 

6.  OArich  feathers. 

7.  Whips  of  the  hippopotamus's  hide. 

8.  Gum. 

9.  Pimento. 

10.  Tamarinds,  made  into  round  cakes. 

i  I.  Leather  facks  for  water  (ray)  and  dry  articles  (gerauk). 

12.  Peroquets  in  abundance,  atnd  fome  monkies  and  Guinea  fowl. 

13.  Copper,  white,  in  fmall  quantity. 

CHAP.  Yl.  —  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  on  Dar^Fdr^  and  fome  of  the  adjacent 

Countries. 

THE  preceding  chapters  concerning  Dar-Fur,  contain  moftly  faSs  of  which  I  was 
an  eye-witnefs,  or  received  from  undoubted  wthority.  But  as  evary  information, 
however  minute,  may  either  conduce  to  facilitate  farther  progrefs  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
or  may  perhaps  intereft  the  curious  reader,  as  relating  to  regions  little  known,  I  (hall 
now  proceed  to  fome  matters,  related  to  ine  0%  the  fpot,  but  the  accuracy  of  which  I 
cannot  pretend  to  vouch. 

The  people  of  FAr  are  reprefented  as  ufing  may  fuperftitious  ceremonies  at  the 
leathering  of  the  kettle-drum,  a  ceremony  before  mentioned.  Among  others,  it  is 
laid,  they  put  to  death,  in  the  form  of  a  facrifice,  a  young  boy  and  girl.  Even  to 
this  day,  many  idols  are  worihipped  by  the  women  of  the  Sultan's  harem.  The 
mountaineers  oSer  a^  kttid  of  &crifice  to  the  deity  of  the  mountains,  when  they  are  in 
w>aQt  of  rain. 

Several  fuperftitious  notions  prevail  among  the  flaves.  One  of  them  having  died 
fuddenly,  it  was  imagined  that  he  had  been  pofTefled  by  the  devil,  and  none  of  them 
would  walh  the  body.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  be  prevailed  oa  even  to 
carry  it  to  tfee  pia^CQ  of  interment. 

The  people  of  Dageou,  a  country  on  the  weft,  reprefented  as  not  far  from 
Bergoo,  it  is  faid,  conquered  the  country  now  called  Fur,  and  retaijied  it  till  they 
were  exhau0ed  by  mutual  contentions:  upon  wUch  the  prefent  race  of  kings  fiic- 
ceeded,  but  from  what  odgin  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover.  Probsdbly,  Moors 
driven  from  the  north  by  the  Arabs.  The  race  of  Dageou  is  faid  to  have  come  from 
the  vicinity  of  Tunis.  It  is  reported,  that  they  had  a  cuftom  of  lighting  a  fire  on  the 
inauguration  of  their  King,  which  was  carefully  kept  burning  till  bis  death.  At  pre^^ 
fent  there  is  a  cuftom  in  Fi^r^  of  fpreading  the  i;aq)ets  oft  which  the  feveral  deceafed 

Sultans 


Sultana  ufcd  to  fit,  before  the  new  prince,  and  from  the  one  he  prefers,  fe  is  judged 
his  charafter  will  be  analogous  to  that  of  its  former  poiTeflbr. 

The  Sultan  Omar,  one  of  the  predeceffors  of  Teraub,  carried  on  a  lopg  and  deftrUC- 
tive  war  with  the  neighbouring  country  of  Bergoo,  in  which  he  exhaufted  his  treafures 
and  people,'  and  at  the  fame  time  greatly  weakened  the  adverfe  country. 

The  tamilies  between  which  the  pretenfions  to  authority  now  lie,  are  thofe  of  Abd- 
el-Cafim,  Teraub,  and  Chalife.  his  brother.  Each  of  them  has  a  number  of  warM 
partizans  among  the  foldiery,  who  would  never  be  faithful  to  any  of  the  other  families. 
The  competitors  are  fo  numerous  that  much  confufion  is  expeded  to  follow  the  death 
of  the  prefent  Sultan ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  kingdom  will  be  divided. 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  ftate  fome  relations  that  were  made  to  me  Concerning  Kor- 
dofan  and  other  adjacent  countries. 

A  King,  of  the  name  of  Abh^calik,  is  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Kordofan,  Where 
he  reigned  about  fourteen  yeare  ago,  and  is  renowned  for  probity  and  iuftice.  Th* 
Kings  of  Kbrdofati  had  been  deputed  by  the  Mecque  of  Sennaar,  till  aner  the  death 
of  the  fon  of  Abli-calik,  when  it  was  ufurped  by  Fdr,  in  confequence  of  the  weaknefs 
and  diflenfions  of  the  government  at  Sennaar. 

The  people  of  Kordofan  are  reported  to  be  not  only  indifferent  to  the  amotlrs  o^ 
their  daughters  and  fifters,  but  even  attached  to  their  feducers.  The  father  or  brothef 
will  even  draw  the  fword  againft  him  who  offends  the  reflk,  or  companion  of  his 
daughter  or  fifter.  Very  different  is  the  mode  of  thinking  in  Sennstar,  whei^  itn^ 
modefty  is  only  permitted  among  the  female  flaves.  The  chief  merchants  have  com- 
panies of  thefe  llaves,  and  derive  great  profit  from  their  proftitution. 

Afnou,  a  country  beyond  Bomou  to  the  weftward,  is  faid  to  produce  fuch  abundandff 
of  filver,  that  the  natives  conftrufl  defenfive  armour  of  that  metal.  The  coats  of 
mail  are  jointed,  and  reprefented  as  very  beautiful.  Of  the  fame  material,  it  re- 
ported, are  made  pieces  to  prot^d  the  head  and  breafl  of  their  horfes,  the  former 
having  the  chaffron,  or  horn,  known  in  our  days  of  chivalry. 

Among  the  fouthern  countries,  whither  the  jelabs  of  Bergoo  and  Fur  fometimet 
journey  to  procure  flaves,  is  Dar  Kulla.  The  chief  article  they  carry  to  Kulla  i^  fait, 
twelve  pounds  of  which  are  eftimated  as  the  price  of  a  male  flave,  fedafif,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  A  female  brings  three  pounds  more,  whimfically 
computed  by  the  natives,  as,  a  pound  for  the  girPs  eyes,  another  for  her  nofe,  and  a 
third  for  her  ears.  If  copper  be  the  medium,  two  rot^ls  are  efteemed  equal  tafotir  of 
fait.  HoddAr,  a  large  fort  of  Venetian  glafs  beads,  and  tin,  are  in  great  efteem.  Of 
the  latter  they  make  rings  and  other  ornaments. 

The  natives  of  Kulla  are  reprefented  as  partly  negroes^  partly  of  a  red  or  copper 
colour.  Their  language  is  nafal,  but  very  fimple  and  eafy.  It  is  faid  they  worfhip 
idols.  They  are  very  cleanly,  to  which  the  abundance  of  water  in  their  country  con- 
tributes :  and  they  are  rerparkable  for  hohefty,  and  even  punftilious  in  their  tranfac- 
tions  with  the  jelabs. 

They  have  ferry-boats  on  the  river,  which  are  impelled  partly  by  poles,  partly  by  a 
double  oar,  like  our  canoes.  Slaves  are  obtained  in  Dar  Kulla  either  by  violence, 
felat^a,  or  by  the  following  method.  In  that  country  the  fmalleft  trefpafs  on  the  pro- 
perty  of  another,  is  puniflied'  by  enflaving  the  children  or  young  relations  of  the  iref- 
paffer.  If  even  a  man's  footftep  be  obferved  among  the  corn  of  another,  the  cirrum- 
ftance  is  attended  by  calling  wirneffes,  and  appficaiiori  to  a  magiftrate,  and  the  certain 
confequence  of  proof  is  the  forfeiture  of  his  fon,  daughter,  nephew,  or  niece,  to  the 
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perfon  trefpafled  on.  Thefe  accidents  are  continually  happening,  and  produce  a  great 
number  of  ilaves.  A  commiflion  to  purchafe  any  thing  in  a  diftant  market,  not  ez« 
a£Uy  fulfilled,  is  attended  with  a  like  forfeiture.  But  above  all,  if  a  perfon  of  note 
die,  the  family  have  no  idea  of  death  as  a  necefiary  event,  but  fay  that  it  is  effected  by 
witchcraft.  To  difcover  the  perpetrator,  the  poorer  natives,  far  and  near,  are  obliged 
to  undergo  expurgation  by  drinking  a  liquor  which  is  called  in  Dar-Fur  kilingi,  or 
ibmething  that  refembles  it ;  and  the  perfon  on  whom  the  fuppofed  figns  of  guilt 
appear,  may  either  be  put  to  death,  or  fold  as  a  flave. 

The  people  of  Kulla  are  ftrangers  to  venereal  complaints,  but  are  fubjeft  to  the 
fmalUpoz.  In  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  vifited  by  the  jelabs  there  is  a  King  ; 
the  reft  is  occupied  by  fmall  tribes,  each  of  which  is  ruled  by  the  chief  who  happens 
to  have  moft  influence  at  the  time.  The  kumba,  or  pimento -tree,  is  found  there  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  a  rotal  or  pound  pf  fait  will  purchafe  four  or  five  mid,  each  mid 
about  ^  peck. 

The  trees  are  fo  large,  from  the  quantity  of  water  and  deep  clay,  that  canoes  are 
hollowed  but  of  them  nifficiently  capacious  to  contain  ten  perfons. 

It  was  related  to  me  by  jelabs  who  have  vifited  that  country,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Dar  Bergoo  make  war  by  fudden  incurfions,  traverfing  and  laying  wafte  a  large  fpace 
in  a  ihort  time.  They  leave  their  women  behind,  and  are  thus  better  adapted  to 
military  operations  than  the  Fiirians,  who  follow  an  oppofite  practice,  never  marchmg 
without  a  hoft  of  attendant  females.   The  people  of  Beigoo  feldom  make  felatea. 

Some  of  the  idolatrous  nations,  dependent  on  Bergoo,  are  reprefented  as  making 
war  in  a  very  formidable  manner.  The  combatants  never  retreat ;  and  the  women 
behind  light  a  fire,  in  which  they  heat  the  heads  of  the  fpears,  and  exchange  them  for 
fiich  as  are  cooled  in  the  combat.   They  alio  ufe  poifoned  weapons. 

There  is  a  remote  part  of  the  F^gan  country,  from  which  flaves  are  brought,  which 
the  Arabs  diftinguifli  by  the  term  Gnum  Gnum,  (a  fobriquet)  whofe  inhabitants  eat 
the  flefli  of  the  prifoners  they  take  in  war.  I  have  converfed  with  flaves  who  came 
thence,  and  they  admit  the  rad.  Thefe  people  are  alfo  in  the  habit  of  ftripping  off 
the  fldn  of  the  hands  and  faces  of  their  flaughtered  foes,  which  afterwards  undergo 
fome  preparation,  and  are  worn  as  a  mark  of  triumph.  Their  arms,  a  fpear  or 
javelin,  are  of  iron,  wrought  by  themfelves.  After  having  heated  them  to  rednefs, 
they  ilick  the  point  into  the  trunk  of  a  particular  tree,  and  there  leave  the  weapon  till 
the  juice  has  dried  on.  In  this  manner  it  acquirers  as  is  reported,  a  moft  deadly 
poifon. 


A  few  of  the  more  common  vocabula  in  the  language  of  Dar*Runga. 


Water       .  ^  - 
As  eide  (a  pudding) 
Come  and  eat 
Quickly 
'Bring  the  bowl 
A  mat 
Cloths 
Shoes 
Sun 
It  is  hot 


Tta. 

Gnung. 

Gagnu 

Undelak  nonneii. 

Kiddeki,  kiddeki. 

Kubbenang. 

Lemba. 

B6r6. 

Agiiing. 

Agning  betrin. 


Moon 
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Moon 

A  wooden  mortar 
Ab 
Horfe 
Dog 
Houfe 
Kingdom 

Wood  of  any  kind 
Fire 
Woman 
Man 
IsitI? 

Reprimanding 
Grain 
Maize 
Millet 
Fowl 

Winged  ant 
Spear 
Knife 
Foot 
Eye 
Ear 
Hand 
Light  blue 
Dung 
Urine 
Copper 
Tin 
Beads 
Loins  (of  thi 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Rain 
God,  al/o 
By  God,  an  adjuration 
Honey 
Fifh 
Meat 
Gruel 
Stone 
Aftar 


human  body)  alfa 


Medding. 
Bedding* 
Guflende. 
Filah. 
Ming. 
Ttong. 
KuflK.- 
Unjum. 
Niifiek« 
Mmi. 
Elamere. 
Amm6? 
Gg6! 
*  Aflg. 
Dimbiti* 
Gurwendi. 
Kidi. 
Agnema« 
Siibbiik. 
Dangala. 
Itar. 
Khaflb. 
Neffo. 
Tuffo. 
Endr^ng. 
AbArr. 
Niffich. 
Simmon. 
Fueddah, 
ArrA. 
Arr<i* 
Kadenda. 
Embinv 
Attik. 
Mendih. 
Subotikeda. 
Ow. 

Sebat^is. 

Atih. 

BiiaF. 

Kinga. 

Kiiiga. 

Kinga  go ! 

TuggL 

Kognong. 

Miifich. 

Ba-birrf. 

Diffi. 

Beit^. 
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The  ftarscoUeaively 
Slave  of  either  fez 
Male  ilave  ^ 
Female  flave 
Mountain  • 
Wind 

Cinders     •  • 


Beite-jiik. 

Guiah. 

Guiah  m6r6. 

Guiah  Mmi. 

Dd6tsu 

Wwi. 

Firgi, 
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TRAVELS    IN  EGYPT. 

By  RICHARD  POCOCKE,  LLJ).  F.R^.» 


BOOK  I. 

t  * 

OF  THE  LOWER  PARTS  OF  EGYFT. 

CHAP.  I.  —  Of  Egypt  in  General;  Alexandria,  and  the  Places  near  it. 

EGYPT  was  for  many  ages  govem^ed  by  its  own  Kings,  until  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Perfians,  under  Cambyfes.  It  remained  in  their  hands  until  the  time  of 
Alexander,  when  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  Greeks.  His  General  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of 
Lagus,  was  made  ELing  of  Egypt,  and  it  remained  under  his  defcendants,  till  it 
became  a  Roman  province.  After  the  divifion  of  the  empire,  Egypt  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  eaftem  Emperors ;  from  whom  it  was  taken,  foon  after  the  eftabliflunent  of 
the  Mahometan  religion^  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabians ;  and  was  govejmed  by  different 
families,  till,  in  1270,  the  Mamaluke  government,  or  the  government  of  flaves^ 
took  place  ;  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  :  under  which  conftitution,  a  Have 
was  always  to  be  advanced  to  the  throne,  and  no  fon  could  fucceed  to  his  father. 
This  government  was  fuppreffed  by  the  Ottoman  family,  under  Sultan  Selim,  in 
which  it  remains  to  this  da^. 

Egypt  was  formerly  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  Delta,  and  the  countries  to  the 
eafl:  and  weft  of  it ;  Middle  Egypt,  called  Heptanomis ;  and  Upper  Egypt,  named 
the  Thebais,  now  called  Said ;  being  all  that  country  which  is  under  the  government 
of  the  Bey  of  Girge,  as  far  as  the  ancient  Egypt  extended :  what  is  now  called  Low 
Egypt,  comprehending  the  othet  two. 

Egypt  was  anciently  divided  into  provinces  called  Nomif,  being  certain  diftrids, 
with  their  capital  cities ;  fomethmg  like  the  prefent  divifion  of  the  country  under  the 
government  of  beys. 

According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  one  hundred  eighty-feven  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
fea  to  Heliopolis,  fix  himdred  and  five  from  thence  to  Thebes,  and  one  hundred  and 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Thebes  to  Elephantine ;  fo  that  the  whole  length  of  Egypt 
was  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles,  according  to  this  computation;  which  muft 

*  London  17439  2  vols,  foli'o.  (vol.i.)  under  the  very  vague- title  of  **  A  Defcrlption  of  the  Ea/l  and 
fome  other  Countries      hj^  Eqft  probably  meaning  Levant*  '  x  w 

f  'H  xfi^  TiN  juo  v^MTw  iuuftnf  Hi  Wf*ov\  c%i  ....  voXiF  f  ol  po/Ao2  TopK  aAAflK  ?%oir  nq  yci^  rosiofxW 
«i  v^rM  ^V^rrpy  xaX  aSrcu  i*  ii$  cU^ok  TDfA«$.  lAax^^  ^'  ^  c^ov^  fii^i^*   'Strab.  xvii.  p.  787. 
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have  been  made  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  for  Egypt  being  aght  degrees  in  length, 
computing  feventy  miles  to  a  degree,  it  is  only  five  hundred  and  fiztymUesIong. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  returned  from  confulting  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Atn- 
mon,  being  pleafed  ^th  the  fituation  of  Rhacotis,  he  ordered  a  city  to  be  built  there, 
which  from  him  was  called  Alexandria.  As  the  honour  of  being  capital  of  the  king* 
dom  was  tranflated  from  Memphis  to  this  place,  fo  it  was  not  afterwards  a  part  of  any 
province,  but,  ^th  a  territory  about  it,  was  a  diftinft  government  by  itfelf.  When 
this  dty  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  according  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  there  were  in 
it  four  thoufand  palaces,  as  many  baths^  four  hundred  fquares,  or  places,  and  forty 
thoufand  Jews  that  paid  tribute. 

As  the  feahas  gsuned  in  fome  parts,  and  loft  in  others,  fo  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  fituation  of  many  ancient  places  defcribed  by  Strabo.  • 

There  bring  a  bay  about  three  leagues  wide,  the  ifle  Pharos*  extending  from  eaft  to 
weft,  near  to  the  eaftern  promontory  Lochias,  made  the  ports  of  Alexandria ;  the 

{)ort£unoftus  bemg  to  the  weft,  and  what  they  called  the  Great  Port,  to  the  eaft :  the 
atter  is  now  called  the  New  Port,  and  the  other  the  Old  Port. 

The  ifland  was  joined  towards  the  weft  endf  to  the  continent,  by  a  caufey  and 
two  bridges  nine  hundred  paces  long,  which  muft  have  been  about  the  quay  of  the  old 
port.  The  fea  has  gained  on  the  weft  end  of  the  iiland,  where  are  feen  under  water 
the  remains  of  ciftems  cut  in  the  rock. 

The  femous  Pharos  |,  or  light-houfe,  was  on  a  rock  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland, 
that  was  on  every  fide  encompafled  with  water,  and  fo  in  a,  manner  a  fmall  fe'parate 
iiland  §  ;  which  feems  to  be  the  fpot  on  which  the  caftle  is  built,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
New  Port ;  and  the  pillars  feen  in  a  calm  fea  within  the  entrance,  may  be  the  remains 
of  that  fuperb  building :  thefe  pillars  I  faw  when  I  went  out  in  a  boat  on  a  calm  day, 
and  could  fee  to  the  bottom.  My  obferving  fo  nicely,  and  fo  near  the  caftle,  was  much 
taken  notice  of ;  and,  as  I  was  Informed,  leveral  foldiers,  who  were  that  day  on  guard 
ID  the  caftle,  were  punifhed  for  permitting  me  to  examine  the  port  fo  exaSly. 

The  fea  has  gained  much  on  the  ifle  of  Pharos  every  way,  exaept  to  the  fouth ;  the 
weftem  part  of  the  old  ifland  is  now  called  the  Cape  of  the  Figs ;  becaufe  it  is  famous 
for  producing  very  early  and  excellent  figs. 

The  fea  having  loft  to  the  north,  and  alfo  to  the  weft,  on  the  fide  of  the  ancient 
caufeway  to  the  ifland,  is  the  reafon  why  the  eaftern  port  at  prefenc  is  the  lefs.  There 
are  two  entrances  to  both  ports,  one  near  each  cap^  of  the  continent ;  that  to  the 
eaftern  port  is  only  for  fmall  boats,  whereas  in  the  weftem  port,  it  is  the  fafer  entrance 
for  the  largeft  fhips,  and  in  the  other  port,  the  entrance  by  the  cafUe  is  very  narrow 
and  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the  rocks,  as  defcribed  by  the  ancients  §. 

ypt^  ivTOi  xarob  fAtU^'  tot  eex^ wv  tIj  t6  itif  5f  iSof  fjusiXK&i  ifi  flrfonxW  17  nV«  ^,  xmX  )t»T  cwrnf  ax^. 
KsOmtom  S'  'A)tfoXox*«K»  flPoiH  To>  TuyJaob  dfrlrofJioif  Vfos  it  rtfvnm  rS  /uuta^u^  k»1  vtr^  Hioh,  cU 
fjLff  5^*Xo4,  eu  if  Kxl  t$i;(»ra»,  T^»;jJ»«a-«A  voirxv  itfouf  to  r^iri'Trlw  vt  rS  mXoiyHi  nXuiMtor  "Et*  it  Mil  dur^ 
TO  Tfl  c  fnrSi^  ix^9  vtr^st  vdKvxXvr^,  txjtir»  Ttlgyo^  ^xvfMrvi  x»TWXiv«Xj*i'io»  XtuxS  Xidtf  xoXwogo^f,  o^bwirv/Mf 
ruTv*    Strab.  xvii.  p.  791. 

f  i\  x»fA36  in»  aVo  TTK  hrs%^  yipu^  M  mS  niw  xarx  to  ktT!^  Mnif  [a^^  lKTiToifAm$  ivo  iwTeXovt 
iiaXttWrct  1^7909     top  'Ewon*  xat\  owmjf  yryt^^vfxtws.    Strab,  xvit.  p.  79a. 

I  Pharuseft  in  I'nfula  turrh*  magna  altitudine,  miriticUoprrtbus  extradii,  qax  nomen  ab  I'nfala  accepit* 
Hsc  infula  obje6ii  Alexandriae  porcum  eSicIt :  Sed  a  fapenoribas  regioaibus  in  loa^itudinem  pafluQtn 
i>cccc  in  mare  jaftts  molibus  angufto  itinere^^  et  ponte,  cum  opptdo  conjuagitur,  Cacfar  de  Bello  CmU, 
libviii.  ^  See  note  (*)• 
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It  IS  fatd  that  Alexandria  was  waflied  on  two  fides  by.  the  water,  to  the  north  by  the 
fea,  and  to  the  fouth  by  the  lake  Mareotis ;  and  that  the  other  two  fides  were  each  a 
kind  of  ifthmus  *,  or  neck  of  land  between  the  water,  about  feven  (ladia  in  length  ; 
on  which  account  each  of  thefe  fides,  efpecially  that  to  the  weft,  was  called  Heptafta- 
dium,  from  which  the  caufeway  to  the  illand  is  faid  to  have  gone ;  which  is  a  confirm- 
ation of  what  I  fuppofe  m  the  plan  of  Alexandria,  that  the  Heptaftadium  began  at  the 
angle  that  is  made  near  the  wefl  gate,  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  old  port. 

The  firft  thing  I  did  at  Alexandria  was  to  pace  round  the  walls,  and  take  the  bear* 
ings ;  which  I  did  with  fo  much  caution,  that  I  thought  I  could  only  have  been 
obferyed  by  the  Janizary  that  attended  me ;  notwithflanding,  it  was  foon  publicly  re- 
ported about  the  town,  that  I  had  meafured  the  city  walls  by  fsalms.  The  old  walls 
of  the  city  feem  to  have  been  built  on  the  height,  which  extends  firom  Cape  Lochias 
towards  the  eaft,  the  remains  of  a  grand  gateway  b^ing  to  be  feen  in  the  road  to  Ro« 
fetto  at  this  high  ground ;  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  from  thence  be  traced 
to  the  canal.  The  outer  walls  round  the  old  city  are  very  beautifully  built  of  hewn 
ftone,  and  feem  to  be  ancient ;  all  the  arches  being  true,  and  the  workmanfhip  very 
good :  they  are  defended  by  lemicircular  towers,  twenty  feet  diameter;  and  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  apart ;  at  each  of  them  are  flairs  to  afcend  up  to  the  battle- 
ments,  there  being  a  walk  round  on  the  top  of  the  walls  built  on  arches.  Thefe  walls^ 
as  they  now  fland,  feem  to  have  inclofed  all  the  city,  except  the  palace  of  the  Kings  to 
the  north-eafl ;  and  it  is  not  imprbbable  that  the  inclofure  of  the  palace  extended  to 
the  wefl,  from  the  fouth-eaft  comer  to  the  prefent  walls,  near  the  gate  of  Rofetto,  and 
that  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  feen  all  the  way  to  the  canal,  were  only  a  defence 
to  the  fuburbs.  The  inner  walls  of  the  old  city,  which  feem  to  be  of  the  middle  ages, 
are  much  flronger  and  higher  than  the  others,  and  defended  by  large  high  towers. 
There  are  particularly  two  very  large  well-built  towers  to  the  north-wefl,  towards  the 
new  city  on  the  flrand. 

The  other  is  put  to  no  ufe,  has  three  floors,  and  dftems  under;  the  upper  floor 
Gonfifls  of  a  room  in  the  middle  about  three  and  twenty  feet  fquare,  with  a  gallery 
round,  and  three  rooms  at  the  wefl  end ;  the  ground  flory  is  much  the  fame,  except 
that  it  has  two  rooms  and  a  flaircafe  to  the  eafl.  Thefe  towers  feem  to  have  been  built 
at  the  time  the  inner  walls  were  made,  and  might  be  defigned  to  hinder  any  defcent  on 
this  part,  where  probably  the  quay  was  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  grand  entrance 
from  it  might  be  between  thefe  towex^.  What  was  without  thefe  walls,  and  the  fite 
of  the  palace,  was  probably  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  which  I  fuppofe  in  procefs  of  time 
to  have  been  walled  in,  extending  down  to  the  canal ;  and  this  fuburbs,  fo  walled  in, 
began  to  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the  city  itfelf,  and  feems  to  have  been  efleemed  fo 
by  thofe  authors  who  give  an  account  of  the  city  as  three  miles  and  three  quarters  long, 
and  a  mile  broad,  and  fpeak  of  it  as  bounded  •  by  the  lake  Mareotis,  takmg  in  the 
fuburbs  on  both  fides  of  the  canal  of  Canopus,  if  there  were  anjito  the  eafl,  or  in  cafe 
there  were  none,  as  the  canal  run  clofe  along  by  the  fide  of  the  lake,  they  might  not 
improperly  fay  that  the  city  extended  to  the  lake  Mareotis. 

The  palace,  with  the  fuburbs  belonging  to  it,  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  city ;  within 
its  diflria  was  the  mufeum  f  or  academy,  and^the  burial-place  |  of  the  Kings,  where 

vro  T^-X//utinK.    Strabo,  xvii.  p.  791. 

+  T^F     fia^O^m  fAtf^  Ifl  xa\  to  Mwwof,        m^ivaror  xa*  l(i}^9  xal  0U09  fjiiyaf,    Strabo,  1.  Xvii.  p.  793. 
t  M/^  ))  rw  pawihlw  W\  xa2  to  xo^fmov  Iot/ao,  0  «i^oX^  ny»  UScil  tmt  l3a<nXitn  ro^),  x»l  11  AXif 
Strabo,  L  xvii.  p.  734. 
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the  body  of  Alexander^  was  depofited  in  a  co&n  of  gold  which  being  taken  away, 
it  was  put  into  one  of  glafs ;  in  which  condition  it  is  probable,  Auguftus  took  a  view 
of  the  corpfe  of  that  great  hero,  and  with  the  utmoft  veneration  fcattered  flowers  over 
it,  and  adorned  it  with  a  golden  crown  f.  As  the  Mahometans  have  a  great  regard 
for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  fo  there  have  been  travellers,  who  relate,  that  they 
pretended  to  have  his  body  in  fome  mofque  j  but  at  prelent  they  have  no  account 
of  it. 

When  Alexandria  was  no  longer  the  refidence  of  Kings,  it  is  very  natural  to  think 
that  their  palace  in  time  fell  to  ruin,  and  that  the  materials  of  it  were  removed  to  the 
part  of  the  city  that  was  inhabited,  and  probably  alfo  to  build  the  inner  walls ;  though 
along  by  the  fea  there  are  ftill  great  remains,  and  on  the  (hore  are  feen  feveral  pieces 
of  porphyry,  and  other  fine  marbles,  where  the  ancient  palace  flood ;  but  as  to  the 
buildings  on  the  fea,  near  the  obelilks,  and  the  fine  round  tower  at  the  north*weft 
comer,  which  has  two  ftories,  and  a  fine  arch  in  the  middle,  fupported  by  a  pillar,  they 
feem  to  be  all  buildings  of  the  time  when  the  inner  walls  were  made,  at,  leait  not  to  be 
fo  old  as  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  or  Cleopatra.  In  the  round  tower  is  a  well,  now 
fpoiled ;  and  they  fay  there  are  wells  alfo  in  fome  of  the  other  towers. 

Under  thefe  palaces  was  the  private  inclofed  port  of  the  Kings  t,  which  might  be 
oppofite  to  the  great  round  tower  at  the  fea,  where  (hips  now  fometimes  come  ta 
anchor,  and  where  the  Turks,  till  within  this  fifty  years,  obliged  all  foreign  (hips  to 
ride,  not  fuffering  them  to  anchor  under  the  caftle,  as  they  do  at  prefent.  In  this  part 
alfo  was  the  ifle  Antirrhodes  §,  in  which  was  a  palace,  and  a  fmall  harbour  or  bay. 
This  ifland  feems  to  have  been  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  fea,  and  probably  was  oppofite 
to  the  obeliiks,  where  there  are  ftill  feen  great  ruins  in  the  fea,  and  where  they  often 
raife  up  very  fine  pillars  ||.  Over  thefe  places  a  theatre  is  mentioned,  and  afterwards 
the  part  of  the  city  which  had  its  name  from  Neptune,  where  there  was  a  temple  to 
him.  This  feems  to  have  been  about  the  corner  of  the  bay  ^.  In  this  diftri^l  alfo 
Anthony  built  his  Timonium,  to  which  he  retired  in  difguft  after  his  misfortunes. 
Next  to  it  the  Caefarium  is  mentioned,  where  the  temple  of  Caefar  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ;  in  which,  according  to  Pliny,  fome  obelilks  were  eredled.  Further  on  was  the 
Emporium,  or  market-place.  Then  followed  the  docks  for  their  fhipping ;  over 
which  was  the  ancient  city  Rhacotis,  with  a  fort  of  fuburbs  round  it  called  Bucolis, 
becaufe  it  was  chiofiy  inhabited  by  herdfmen. 

There  was  a  communication  between  the  ports  by  two  bridges  at  the  caufeway  to 
the  ifland  •*,  that  began  at  the  north- weft  comer  of  the  town  ;  at  the  Heptaftadium  to 
the  weft  ft,  which  was  one  of  the  necks  of  land  made  by  the  fea  and  the  lake.  Here 

•  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  274, 

t  Conditorium  ct  corpus  magni  Alexandri,  cam  prolatum  e  pcnetrali  fubjeciflet  ocuHs,  corona  aurea 
impofita,  ac  flonbus  afperiis,  veneratus  eft.    Sueion.  03aviut,  c.  i8. 

Xi|MfS«y  ffoffivm  ufM  xal  Xi/ioyiov  txaf  —  'Titc^xatou      tutu  rh  Scar^*  nrct       Ilora'iiOiy  ayic«V  t};  ovri  rS 

Tdium  ItI  t»  ax^  xATfOxiJasrt  ^rct?  ffetaikiw^f  if  Ttpwvtoy  ic^o(nry6ftvo^.    Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  794. 
^  Sec  preceding  note,  with  regard  to  this  ifle,  and  the  Timoniuniy  &c. 

d  When  Strabo  mentions  that  Antirrhodes  lies  before  o^xrS  Xi/ay^,  he  feems  to  need  emendation^ 
and  it  ought  to  be  rS  x^vt/H  ;  the  latter  port  being  in  this  party  the  other  in  the  port  Eunoftus. 

f  This  account  is  very  different  from  what  is  given  by  fome  travellers,  who  fuppofe  the  Neptunium 
was  where  I  place  Cape  Lochias,  and  that  what  is  now  without  the  port,  was  formerly  within  it ;  but 
any  one,  who  confiders  the  fituation  of  the  feveral  parts  with  Strabo's  account,  may  judge  which  ia  mofk 
probable.  **  See  a  fubfequent  note  for  this  and  the  following  places. 

ft  It  appears  alfo  by  what  follows  in  Strabo,  that  there  was  an  aqueduct  the  ifland  over  this  caufey  and 
the  bridges. 
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it  is  probable  the  fea  has  gamed  to  the  eaft  of  the  old  port,  as  I  h^ve  marked  in  the 
plan,  where  it  now  waflies  the  walls  from  the  great  comer  tower ;  at  which  the  walls 
make  an  elbow  to  the  north-weft,  for  it  is  evident  it  has  gained  on  the  fhore,  farther 
on,  where  many  grottos  appear  half  waflied  away  by  the  fea. 

Within  this  weftem  port,  anciently  called  Eunoftus,  and  now  the  old  port,  was  the  ^ 
port  Cibotus,  from  which  there  was  a  navigable  canal  to  the  lake  *  ;  and  there  is  now 
a  canal  or  foflee  along  by  the  walls  from  the  canal  of  Canopus  to  the  fea,  by  which 
the  water  runs  i^to  the  fea  from  the  great  canal,  at  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  When 
any  Ihips  that  3o  not  belong  to  the  Turks,  by  ftrefs  of  weather  are  obliged  to  go  into 
the  old  port,  they  muft  remove  into  the  other,  as  foon  as  they  have  an  opportunity ; 
which  is  the  h^arbour  allotted  for  the  fhips  of  Chriftendom. 

In  the  city  a  hill  is  mentioned  called  Panium,  which,  from  the  defcription  of  it, 
feems  to  be  the  high  hill  within  the  walls  near  the  wefl:  gate  of  the  old  port  f. 

The  ftreet  whicn  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  from  the  gate  of  Necro- 
polis to  the^^te  of  Canopus,  is  laid  to  have  been  one  hundred  feet  wide  |,  and  doubt* 
lefs,  had  in  it  many  magnificent  buildings,  as  appears  from  the  granite  pillars  (till 
remaining  in  two  or  three  parts.  Among  them  was  the  gymnafium  §  or  public 
fchools,  to  which  there  were  porticos  in  extent  above  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  it* 
might  be  where  there  are  great  ruins  to  the  weft  of  that  ftreet,  and  feveral  large  red 
granite  pillars  ftandin^.  The  forum,  or  court  of  judicature,  was  alfo  probably  another 
building  in  this  magmficent  ftreet,  and  might  be  where  fome  pillars  remain  nearer  the 
fea.  The  gate  of  Necropolis  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  gate  to  the  fouth-weft,  which  is  now' 
built  up.  This  gate  has  fome  ornaments  about  it  of  lions  rampant.  It  is  faid  that 
the  two  chief  ftreets  of  Alexandria  croifed  one  another  at  right  angles ;  fo  that  if  the 
ftreet>  that  esttended  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city,  began  at  the  old  gate,  it  is  probable 
the  gate  on  the  other  fide  was  oppofite  to  it,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  ftreiet  might 
anfwer  this  defcription. 

Among  the  remains  of  Alexandria,  the  moft  extraordinary  are  thofe  ciftems  which 
were  buik  under  their  houfes,  fupported  by  two  or  three  ftories  of  arches  on  columns,in 
order  to  receive  the  Nile  water  by  the  canal,  as  they  do  at  this  day.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner  the  rain  water  is  preferved  in  ciftems,  under  the  houfes  at  Jerufalem.  This  canal 
of  Canopus  comes  to  the  walls  near  Pompey's  pillar,  having  run  to  the  weft  of  it :  it 
has  a  pafiage  under  the  walls,  and  from  that  part  afoflee  has  been  cut  alonglhe  outfide 
of  the  walls  to  the  fea ;  but  the  water  is  not  only  conveyed  to  the  ciftems  from  the, 
canal,  as  it  there  enters  the  city,  but  alfo  before,  from  feveral  parts  of  the  canal,  by 
paflages  under  ground  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  entrances  down  to 
thefe  paflages  in  feveral  parts,  in  order  to  clean  them:  the  ciftems  alfo  muft  be 
cleanfed ;  and  the  defcent  down  to  them  is  by  round  wells,  in  which  there  are  holes  on 
each  fide,  at  about  two  feet  diftance,  to  put  the  feet  in  to  defcend  by  :  they  draw  up 
the  water  by  a  windlafs,  and  carry  it  in  leather  bags  on  camels  to  the  houfes.  Before 
the  Nile  fills  them  again^  the  water  in  many  of  them  is  not  good ;  owing,  it  may  be,  to 

EfJrri^     Ti^tt         vXunt  fbfx^i  tik  Ai/Amr  Ttra/Myvi  tws  MoL^wni^,    Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p*  79f  • 

j*  ^»  ^1  xal  Ilawovy         rl  XM^MT^irnw,  r^»XoA}ff,  *H^Hh^X^  mr^&y  iui  xox>^  tuV  ou»iPeimt\x!f»'  dv^  i\ 

f?5  no^u^  lri»  axi^Hf  okw  nf»  »oXi»  mm/Myw  iprS  mwnaxo^n*    Strabo,  1.  xvif.  p.  795. 

t  ATOJVfr         o^t(  xoTflbTfrfAnTcu,  hnrviki/nui  xa}  d^fiuevniKafrou^*  )vo-2  h  mrXotmnwrcuf  Wl  vXioy  11  wX/d^y 

kwTnchfjitKu^  oi      Six»  nal  vfoi         rtfumni  oXKnKKi,    Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  793.    According  to  Suidaa 

TO  tXiS^  was  the  fixth  part  of  a  iladium  or  furlong,  that  is  one  hundred  feet. 

§  KoXAir^  ^1     yviAviffioff  fui^tii  S  foiMiof  t^of  tok  rosK  1*  /m0w  ....         it  tijj  Ntx^voXi*);  v  ivl  fuvtlSh 

fiAfttaa  iutTHvu  mt^  to  yv/AMtiTtoy  fJtsxS^  m  «vXf)(  riis  xara^ix^;.    Strabo^  1.  xvii.  p.  795. 
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their  not  keeping  them  clean ;  for  in  fome^  and  particularly  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Latin  convent,  the  water  is^  obferved  to  be  always  good. 

The  old  city  is  entirely  ruined,  and  the  materials  carried  away  to  build  the  new. 
Excepting  a  very  few  houfes  at  the  Rofetto^  and  bagnio  gates,  there  are  only  fome  few 
mofques,  and  three  convents  within  the  old  walls. 

One  of  the  mofques  is  called  the  Mofque  of  a  thoufand  and  one  pillars;  it  is  to  the  weft, 
near  the  gate  of  Necropolis.  I  obferv^  in  it  foiy  rows  of  pillars  to  the  fouth  and  weft, 
and  one.  row  on  the  other  fides.  Here,  they  lay  was  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mark, 
and  the  Patriarch  refided  at  it ;  being  near  the  ^te  without  which,  it  is  faid,  the  Evan* 
gelift  was  nuutyred.  The  other  great  mofque  is  that  of  St.Athanafius;  where  there 
was,  without  doubt,  a  church  of  that  name. 

At  the  church  of  the  Copti  convent  they  ihew  the  patriarchal  chair,  and  pretend 
alfo  to  have  the  head  of  St.  Mark,  and  fome  even  fay  that  his  body  is  there ;  as  at  the 
Greek  convent  they  fhew  fome  things  which  they  fay  relate  to  the  ma^rdom  of 
St.  Catherine  in  this  city.  The  Latins  alfo  have  their  convent  in  the  old  city,  belonging 
to  that  of  Jerufalem  ;  and  there  are  always  fome  poor  Arabs  encamped  about  within 
the  walls,  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  being  abroad  after  fun*fet,  when  all  the  company  begin 
to  retire. 

At  the  fouth-weft  comer  is  a  large  caftle,  with  a  few  foldiers  in  it,  no  Europeans  are 
admitted  there.  In  the  ^tes,  efpecially  that  of  Rofetto,  are  many  fine  pieces  of 
granite,  and  all  over  the  city  are  feen  fragments  of  columns  of  beautiful  marble  ;  all 
10  many  remains  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  new  dty  is  built  on  the  flrand  to  the  north,  without  the  walls,  on  the  ground 
that  feems  to  have  been  left  by  the  fea,  and  makes  a  very  mean  appearance;  taiung  up 
all  thatfpace  in  the  plan  without  the  walls,  except  the  ftrand  to  the  eaft,  and  a  great 
part  not  built  on  towards  the  old  port,  as  well  as  the  fpot  of  the  old  ifle  of  Pharos.  In 
leveral  houfes  built  round  courts  on  porticos,  they  have  placed  a  great  variety  of  pillars, 
moftiy  granite,  which  were  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  city.  The  old  city  was,  without 
doubt,  in  a  flourifliing  condition,  when  the  trade  of  the  Ealt  Indies  was  carried  on  that 
way  by  the  Venetians ;  and  the  decay  of  it  may  be  dated  from  the  time  the  paflage  was 
found  out  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  the  commerce  took  another  channel ;  but 
when  the  trade  of  coffee  and  other  commodities  began  in  fome  meafure  to  flouriih, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  the  prefent  city  then  began  to  rife  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

Of  the  two  obelifks,  one  is  broke,  and  part  of  it  lies  on  the  ground.  It  has  been 
found,  by  digging  under  ground,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  obelii^  were  rounded,  and 
let  into  a  plinth,  as  the  Egyptians  ufed  to  place  their  pillars ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  ob- 
fervations  on  archite£ture.  Thefe  obelifks  might  be  before  the  temple  of  Neptune. 
If  I  made  no  miftake  in  takmg  the  height  of  that  which  is  ftanding,  by  the  quadrant,  it 
is  fixty-three  feet  high  ;  the  piece  of  the  obelifk  that  is  broke,  is  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  at  the  bottom  meafiired  feven  feet  fquare. 

Higher  up  in  the  city,  over  the  ifle  Antirrhodes,  that  is  probably  in  a  line  from  it, 
the  theatre  is  mentioned,  which  feems  to  have  been  at  the  hill  towards  the  gate  of 
Rofetto^  called  Coum  Dimas ;  which  I  conjedure  from  the  fhape  of  that  hill,  where 
{bey  were  digging  when  I  was  in  Alexandria,  in  order  to  carry  away  the  ftones. 

Th^  pillar  commonly  called  Pompey's  pillar  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  height,  about  a 
^^pdrter  of  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of  the  walls,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  heea  ereded 
after  Strabo's  time,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  monument :  it 
might  be  fet  up  dther  in  honour  of  Titus,  or  Adrian,  who  were  in  Egypt.   Near  it  are 
fome  fragments  of  granite  pillars,  four  feet  diameter,  and  it  appeairs  plainly  from 
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laany  o\d  foundations,  that  there  has  been  fome  magnificent  building  there,  in  the  area 
of  which,  it  is  probable,  this  pillar  was  ereded  ;  and  fome  Arabian  hiftorians  (on  what 
authority  I  know  not)  call  it  the  palace  of  Julius  Caefar.    This  famous  pillar  is  of  red 
granite :  befides  the  foundation,  it  confifts  of  three  (tones ;  the  capital,  which  is  judged 
to  be  about  eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  leaves  being  per* 
fedly  plam,  and  not  the  leaft  indented,  and  feem  to  be  the  plain  laurel  or  bay  leaf. 
Some  failors  have  found  means  to  get  to  the  top,  which  has  a  hole  in  it,  from  which  it 
is  judged  that  there  was  a  ftatue  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  pillar ;  the  fhafl  of  the  pillar, 
taKiuj?  in  the  upper  Torus  of  the  bafe,  is  of  one  ftone,  the  remainder  of  the  bafe  and 
pedeital  of  another,  and  all  is  raifed  on  a  foundation  built  of  feveral  fiones,  in  the 
nature  of  two  plinths,  of  two  der  of  ftone,  the  lower  fetting  out  four  inches  beyond 
the  upper,  as  that  fets  out  a  foot  beyond  the  plinth  that  is  over  it.   This  foundation  is 
four  £^t^une  inches  high,  and  the  pedeftal,  and  part  of  the  bafe,  which  is  of  one  ftone,are 
twelve  feet  and  a  half  high.  I  found  the  whole  height  by  the  fliadow  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet,  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  me  account  fome  others  have  given  ; 
fo  that  taking  out  the  above  meafures,  and  a  half  a  foot  for  the  upper  Torus,  the 
height  of  the  (haft  is  eighty-eight  feet  nine  inches,  that  is,  about  ten  diameters  of  the 
column ;  for  I  found  the  diameter  of  it  to  be  about  nine  feet ;  the  die  of  the  pedeftal 
is  twelve  feet  two  inches  fquare,  and  the  plinth  is  two  feet  wider.   I  obferved  tne  fwell 
in  the  pillar,  and  that  it  leans  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft.   The  pillar  is  well  preferved, 
except  that  it  has  fcaled  away  a  very  little  to  the  fouth,  and  more  to  the  nortk-eaft  ; 
the  race  of  the  foundation  is  reprefented  in  the  draught  of  the  pillar,  as  it  is  to  the 
weft-fouth-weft,  where  fome  of  the  ftones  have  been  taken  away,  fo  as  to  (hew  die 
middle  ftone,  which  has  been  fo  much  talked  of,  as  if  the  pillar  refted  on  that  alone, 
wher^  the  work  remains  all  round,  on  which  the  pillar  is  raifed ;  and  yet  it  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  mam  weight  of  the  pillar  does  reft  on  this  ftone,  which  on  that  fide  is 
about  four  feet  wide,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  mixture  of  alabafter  and  flints  of  a 
great  variety  of  colours,  and  has  hieroglyphics  on  it.   When  I  returned  a  fecond  time 
to  Alexandria,  this  part  was  repaired  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  lower  plinth  is  made  a 
feat  for  people  to  fit  on ;  and  fo  it  is  no  more  to  be  feen  in  its  ancient  ftate.  There 
are  (bme  figns  of  a  Greek  infcripdon  on  the  weft  fide,  which  can  hardly  be  difcemed, 
unleis  the  fun  (hines  on  it :  it  confifts  of  four  lines ;  what  letters  I  could  make  any 
conje£kure  of,  I  have  given  below 

To  the  weft,  beyond  the  canal  of  Canopos,  and  near  a  Sheik's  burial  place,  are  fome 
catacombs ;  they  confift  of  feveral  apartments  cut  in  the  rock,  on  each  fide  of  an  open 
gallery :  on  both  fides  of  thefe  aparbnents  are  three  ftories  of  holes,  big  enough  to 
depofit  the  bodies  in  t«  Here  we  may  fuppofe  the  fuburbs  began,  in  which  were  gar* 
dens,  fepulchres,  and  places  tO' prepare  the  bodies  for  interment ;  as  the  quarter  ouled 
Necropolis,  or  dty  of  the  dead,  was  to  the  weft  of  the  city.  The  catacombs  extended 
above  a  mile  to  the  weft,  and  there  area  great  number  all  along  by  the  fea ;  many  of 
them  have  been  waihed  away  by  the  water,  which  in  fuch  a  long  trad  of  dme  has 
gained  on  the  freeftone  rock,  as  appears  by  the  remains  of  them  feen  ia  the  fea.   I  was 

•  X  D  •  •  7  •  •  •  *  OCOTATOI  p.  O.  p.  TA 
TCC  *  .  O  CONIOr.  TONAAEAAA 
AlC  MAPPOAHON  TON  AAI  .  . 
nOCE  APACC  

\  It  appean  that  fome  of  them  have  been  plaiftered  over,  and  adorned  with  a  fort  of  comiih  in  ftttcco 
work.  Dome  of  them  had  alfo  other  fiaaller  cells  within  them,  at  the  end  or  on  one  fide,  which  might  be 
f^r  children.  . 
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in  fome  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  long  narrow  galleries  runmng  parallel  toone 
another,  and  fome  alfo  eroding  them  at  right  angles.  Thefe  I  conje£hired  were 
thofe  magazines  in  which  they  embalmed  the  bodies  *•  The  moft  extraordinary  cata- 
combs are  towards  the  further  end,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  fineft  that  have 
.been  difcovered ;  bemg  beautiful  rooms  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  niches  in  many  of 
them,  fo  as  to  depofit  the  bodies  in,  adorned  mth  a  fort  of  Doric  pilafters  on  each  fide. 
The  round  room,  and  that  leading  to  it  are  very  beautiful,  and  fo  are  the  four  rooms 
drawn  in  the  plan  with  niches. 

Near  a  inile  farther  is  a  foflee  between  thirty  and  forty  paces  broad,  which  feems  to 
have  be^n  cut  from  the  lake  Mareotis  to  the  fea.  As  the  city  is  faid  to  have  extended 
a  little  beyond  the  canal  that  came  into  the  port  Cibotus,  this  cannot  be  that  canal, 
.  becaufe  it  is  not  only  beyond  the  city,  but  alfo  further  to  the  weft  than  Necropolis.  It 
was  thought  hazardous  to  go  fo  far  as  the  foflee,  only  accompanied  with  a  janizary  and 
fervant ;  and  it  was  with  fome  art  that  I  led  the  janizary  fo  far,  and  indeed  he  began 
to  be  weary  of  waiting  on  me.  It  was  certainly  very  hot  weather  to  go  abroad  all  day, 
as  I  often  did,  and  found  the  janizary  full  employment,  which  is  what  they  are  not 
ufed  to  ;  and  not  knowing  their  cuftoms,  I  deiigned  to  gratify  him  at  my  departure, 
whereas  they  like  to  make  fure  of  fomething,  and  to  have  afmall  piece  of  money  every 
time  they  go  out,  fo  he  always  pretended  fome  excufe  not  to  go  with  me ;  but  the 
greateft  reafon  of  all  was,  that  I  fuppofe  fome  people  had  talked  to  him  on  the  part  of 
the  governor,  that  I  obferved  every  thing  about  the  city  in  a  manner  not  ufually  prac- 
tifed,  and  might  fay  fome  other  things  to  deter  him  from  going  any  more  with  me ;  for 
it  is  ufual  for  the  governor  to  have  k  certain  fum  paid  for  every  ftranger  that  goes  oul 
of  the  gate  with  the  janizaries  of  Alexandria,  whom  they  oblige  to  pay  it,  but  if  they 
go  out  with  the  janizaries  of  Cairo,  the  governor  has  no  power  over  them  to  oblige  them 
to  pay ;  fo  I  took  one  of  the  janizaries  of  the  place,  and  paid  him  the  ufual  tribute,  and 
found  myfelf  at  perfed  liberty  to  do  what  I  pleafed. 

I  had  an  account  from  a  gentleman  who  had  been  about  thirty  miles  weft  of  Alex- 
andria, and  about  two  hours  fouth  of  the  tower  of  Arabia,  in  a  vale  to  the  weft  of  the 
lake  Mareotis,  that  he  faw  under  ground  a  building  fupported  by  thirty-fix  marble 
pillars :  this  probably  was  Tapofiris  f,  faid  to  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  &a,  and  thia 
building  might  be  for  the  great  folemn  meetmg  that  was  held  there ;  and  if  fo,  it  is 
probable  the  tower  of  Arabia  is  the  old  Cynofema,  and  the  vale  above  mentioned 
might  be  what  they  call  Baher-Bellomah,  or  the  fea  without  water,  which  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  mention. 

The  great  lake  Mareotis,  which  was  formerly  navigable,  is  now  generally  dry,  and 
has  only  water  in  it  for  fome  time  after  great  rains:  it  is  probable  the  canals  which 
conveyed  the  water  to  it  from  the  Nile,  have  been  obftrufted  and  filled  in  fuch  a  long 
courfe  of  time  before  thofe  canals  were  made,  or  if  at  any  time  after  they  were  choaked 
up,  it  might  have  been  a  plain  as  it  is  at  prefent ;  and  Pomponius  Mela,  fpeaking  of  the 
lake  Moeris,  by  which  he  feems  to  mean  this  great  lake,  as  I  obferve  elfewhere,  faya 
that  what  is  now  a  lake,  was  formerly  fields  |. 

The  canal  of  Canopus,  which  brings  the  water  to  Alexandria,  would  likewife  be 
ftopped  up  if  they  were  not  fometimes  at  great  expence  in  cleaning  it,  which  was  done 
when  I  was  in  Egypt,  and  the  water  continued  in  it  two  months  longer  than  it  did  before 

hnrnimu    Strabo,  xvii.  p.  795. 

'\  E7m  Kwoi         HTot  TamoM^K  »x  hr\  ^fl»^£6T^  mmyu^y  hx^ftim  /MycUiy.    Strabo,  Lz?ii.  p«^799« 
^  See  the  notes  in  the  geographical  difiertatioQ. 
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it  was  cleanfed.  There  is  an  opinion  that  this  whole  canal  was  lined  with  brick ;  and 
it  is  certain  about  Alexandria,  in  fome  parts  the  fides  are  cafed  with  itone,  though  it 
might  be  only  fo  there,  as  a  quay  for  the  convenience  of  unloading  the  boats.  This 
canal  runs  about  half  a  mile  fouth  of  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  and  then  turning  to  the 
north  near  Pompey's  pillar,  in  that  courfe  it  runs  in  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  the 
bafon  of  the  old  lake  coming  almoft  up  to  the  canal ;  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  it  turns  to  the  weft  from  a  northern  diredion. 

The  racing  place,  called  the  Hippodronius  *,  without  the  gate  of  Canopus,  was 
probably  in  the  plain  towards  the  canal,  beyond  the  high  ground,  where  I  fuppofe 
that  gate  was. 

I  made  fome  excurfions  to  the  eaft,  to  fee  what  remains  there  were  of  antiquity.  In 
thefe  expeditions  I  often  met  fome  Arabs  on  horfeback,  who  would  voluntarily  offer 
to  guard  me  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  in  order  to  get  a  fmall  gratuity ;  but  when  I  found 
out  their  defign,  and  was  fatisfied  there  was  no  danger,  I  fignified  to  them  that  they 
need  not  give  themfelves  that  trouble,  on  which  they  always  went  quietly  away.  Thefe 
Arabs,  when  they  have  any  difference  with  the  city,  as  often  happens,  will  not  permit  , 
any  body  to  go  out,  and  in  a  manner  blockade  the  city« 

The  people  of  Alexandria  have  a  very  bad  charader,  efpecially  the  military  men,  and 
among  them  particularly  the  janizaries :  they  very  well  anfwer  the  charader  Csefar  f 
gives  of  the  foldiery  of  Alexandria  in  his  time  ;  they  raife  tumults,  plunder,  and  are 
often  guilty  of  aflafiinations,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  juftice  of  them. 

Going  about  two  miles  to  the  eaft  by  the  canal,  I  came  to  a  height  to  the  north  of 
it,  on  which  are  feveral  ruins  that  probably  are  the  remains  of  Eleuiis,  mentioned  by 
Strabb  as  a  village  of  Alexandria  in  this  fituation  near  Nicopolis. 

Nicopolis  }  was  three  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Alexandria,  and  received  its 
name  from  the  vidory  Auguftus  gained  there  over  Antony,  and  on  that  account  the 
place  was  much  improved  by  him.    At  the  firft  entrance  on  the  height  from  the  plain, 
I  obferved  they  had  been  diggmg  out  ftones,  which,  as  they  laid,  were  foundations  of 
a  wall ;  but  I  faw  plainly  there  had  been  a  fmall  channel  lined  with  ftone,  carried  along 
under  ground,  which  probably  conveyed  the  water  from  the  canal  to  the  refervoir  of 
Nicopolis  ;  which,  though  it  may  feem  a  very  great  and  extraordinary  work,  on  account 
of  the  height  of  the  ground,  yet  there  are  luch  paflages  made  under  ground  in  Syria 
to  convey  the  water  for  many  miles,  with  piles  down  at  certain  diftances,  both  to  bring 
up  the  earth  as  they  made  the  aqueduft,  and  alfo  to  clear  it  in  cafe  of  any  obftrudions, 
as  before  defcribed,  from  the  canal  of  Canopus  to  Alexandria.    Towards  the  fea  it  is 
an  uneven  high  ground  all  the  way  to  Nicopolis,  on  which  there  are  many  ruins ;  but 
about  the  fite  of  Nicopolis,  there  are  remains  of  a  very  extraordinary  building,  which  • 
is  commonly  called  the  theatre,  and  I  imagine  to  have  been  fomething  in  the  nature 
of  a  Roman  caflrum ;  it  was  built  with  an  entrance  in  on  every  fide,  and  fix  femicircular 
towers,  and  a  fquare  one  at  each  comer.    By  the  manner  in  which  the  ground  lies, 
there  feems  to  have  been  fome  buildings  within  :  it  is  built  of  fmall  hewn  ftone,  there 
being  three  tiers  of  brick  at  the  diftance  of  every  four  feet  and  a  half ;  the  mortar  is 
very  thick,  which  made  me  conjedure  that  it  was  built  towards  the  time  of  the 

*  Eld'  'iTVoJ^fA^  xa:^Ji^afi^  Irl,  xoJ;  eU  vofaxHiMtfeu  eu  aKkou  fux^i  ti!;  iw^f/yo?  tis  KatuSiitii,  Stmbo, 
1. 17.  p.  795- 
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lower  empire ;  the  walls  are  not  any  where  entire  but  could  not  be  lefs  than  twenty 
feet  high.< 

About  four  leagues  from  Alexandria,  is  Aboukir,  called  by  Europeans  Bikiere ;  it 
is  on  the  weft  fide  of  a  wide  bay,  which  has  to  the  eaft  that  head  of  land  that  makes 
out  to  the  north  from  Rofetto:  on  this  little  cape  to  the  weft  of  the  bay,  there  is  a 
garrifoned  caftle,  and  ihips  ride  here  in  tolerable  fafety.  We  were  lodged  with  a  Jew; 
who  is  vice-conful  to  all  the  trading  nations  of  Europe,  to  allift  the  fhipping  that  come 
to  anchor  there.  We  fent  a  letter  we  had  to  the  governor,  who  ordered  his  lieutenant 
to  come  to  us  to  offer  us  his  fervice  i  and  this  officer  came  afterwards,  and  ferved  to  us 
the  coffee  the  governor  fent  us. 

We  had  feen  in  the  way  about  two  leagues  from  Alexandria,  fuch  channels  made  of 
ftone  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  as  I  fuppofed  were  made  td  Nicopolis ;  by  which 
probaUy  the  water  of  the  canal  was  conveyed  to  thefe  parts.  In  the  way  sdfo  is  a 
fait  lake,  the  water  of  which  they  fay,  comes  by  imder-ground  paffages  from 
the  fea,  and  is  much  falter  than  the  fait  lakes  that  have  no  communication  with 
the  fea. 

A  chain  of  rocks  extend  above  a  league  from  Bikiere  to  an  ifland,  which  is  about 
half  a  mile  long,  and  a  furlong  wide ;  there  are  remains  in  it  of  fome  under*ground 
paffages,  and  of  a  piece  of  a  ftatue  we  conje&ured  was  a  fphynx.  I  obferved  alfo  that 
a  chain  of  rocks  extended  from  it  towards  Alexandria,  fo  that  probably  the  fea  has 
gained  much  on  the  land ;  which  mav  be  conjeflured  not  only  from  this  appear- 
ance, but  is  alfo  evident  from  a  view  oi  the  ihore  itfelf,  where  not  only  many  works 
cut  in  the  rocks  are  feen  in  the  fea,  but  alfo  ruins  of  and^t  buildmgs ;  and  polQbly 
this  ifland  might  formerly  be  the  cape  of  Tapofiris  *,  where  there  was  alfo  a  city  of  that 
name :  this  was  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Thonis,  faid  to  be  fo  called  from  the  King 
who  entertained  Menelaus  and  Helen. 

About  two  miles  nearer  Alexandria,  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  in  the  water: 
whether  it  were  the  temple  of  Venus,  Arfinoe  of  Tapofiris,  or  fome  other  temple  that 
might  be  at  Zephyrium,  mentioned  in  the  way  to  Nicopolis,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge ;  there  are  pieces  of  columns  in  the  water  three  feet  diameter.  I  faw  alfo  three 
broken  ftatues  of  fphynxes  about  feven  feet  long,  and  three  others  about  four  feet 
long,  moft  of  them  of  a  yellow  marble.  I  took  particular  nodce  of  the  ftatue  of  a 
woman  of  red  granite,  twelve  feet  long,  and  a  block  of  marble  four  feet  diameter, 
which  feemed  to  have  been  the  head  of  a  coloflal  ftatue,  and  many  pieces  about  it 
appeared  to  be  fragments  of  the  fame  ftatue,  particularly  the  hands,  which  from  the 
wrift  to  the  knuckles  meafured  dghteen.  inches. 

Near  this  building  alfo  are  other  ruins,  part  of  which  feem  to  have  been  a  grand 
portico,  there  being  about  it  many  pieces  of  pillars  of  grey  and  red  granite.  To  the 
fottth  of  thefe  are  many 'red  granite  pillars,  which  from  the  order  they  lie  in,  and  the 
ihape  of  the  ground,  feem  to  have  belonged  to  a  round  temple ;  moft  of  them  are 
fluted,  and  three  feet  three  inches  diameter.  Several  pieces  of  plain  pillars  lie  toge- 
ther two  feet  diameter ;  I  conjedured  that  they  might  belong  to  the  ponico,  and  that 
the  fluted  pillars  were  within  the  temple.  All  along  the,  fliore  are  many  ruins,  and 
the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  feem  cut  out  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fliews  that  there 
havQj)een  great  buildings  there.    They  dig  wells  all  about  this  fliore,  and  find  water 

^    *  StoiT  7»e  '^^^  TBuyta  fom^v^  itixa  rS  rt  mXiyyi  nm  ins  S^ifvy^f  gy  i^  Iftf  nrt  TmrMii^;,  urn  nh 
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that  is  very  little  bxackifli  accordiag  to  the  account  that  Hirtias  *  gives  of  the  Alex- 
andrian war ;  from  which  one  may  conje&ure  that  the  water  may  come  not  only  from 
the  canals,  which  fometimes  have  very  little  water  in  them,  but  alfo  from  the  Nile, 
whidi,  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  fills  all  the  fandy  foil  of  Egypt  as  high  as  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  that  river.  Though  experiments  have  been  made  to  prove  that  frefli 
vmter  may  be  found  by  digging  wells  on  fhores  above  high  water  mark  r  and  Casiar 
feems  to  have  thought  that  the  water  came  from  the  fea.  So  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  fo  near  the  fliore,  the  water  comes  from  the  fea  or  the  Nilel 

CHAP.  II.— .From  Alexandria  to  Ro/etto  and  Grand  Cairo. 

HAVING  embarked  at  Leghorn  on  the  7th  of  September  1737,  old  ftyle,  we  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  the  £une  month,  being  only  a  week  in  the  voyage^ 
from  the  time  we  loft  fight  of  Sicily  ^  On  the  24th  of  Odober,  we  fet  out  from 
Alexandria  to  Rofetto }  and  leaving  Bikiere  on  the  left  hand  about  a  league,  we  came 
to  the  madea  or  ferry,  about  two  leagues  from  Bikiere.  The  paflage  is  over  the  out- 
let of  a  lake  that  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  lower  part  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  as  this  ferry  clofe  by  the  fea  muft  have  been  the  mouth  of  it.  Heracleum  f 
was  probably  fomewhere  near,  from  which  it  was  alfo  called  the  Heracleotic  branch. 
Canopus|  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  higher  up  this  river^  probably  about  the  place 
where  the  canal  went  out  of  it.  This  place  was  £unous  for  the  diflblute  manner  in 
which  the  Alexandrians  diverted  themfelves  there,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places 
along  the  canal  that  led  to  it:  it  is  laid  to  have  its  name  from  Canopus,  Menelaus's 
pilot,  who  died  there.  On  the  other  fide  of  this  ferry  is  a  cane,  where  paflengers 
repdfe,  and  think  themfelves  fafe  from  the  Arabs,  who  rarely  ^o  to  that  fide.  All 
the  country  here  is  a  fandy  defert ;  it  might  be  otherwife  when  diis  branch  of  the  Nile 
annually  overflow^,  but  there  being  a  ridge  of  low  fandy  hills  running  from  north  to 
fouth  near  the  Nile,  it  is  pofiible  that  the  fruitful  foil  may  have  been  covered  with  the 
fand  blown  from  thofef  hills.  It  might,  however,  be  a  curious  experiment  to  dig  and 
fee  if  any  fuch  foil  is  to  be  found  as  is  ufually  brought  by  the  Nile.  The  land  changes 
fo  often,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  way,  if  they  had  not  built  eleven  pillars 
acrofs  the  plain,  which  I  conjeftured  might  be  about  half  a  mile  apart,  in  order  to 
dired  the  way,  which  otherwife  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  fuch  times  as  the  wind 
raifes  great  clouds  of  fand,  as  it  often  does  in  Egypt.  At  one  of  thofe  pillars  an  arch 
is  turned,  and  an  earthen  vafe  is  placed  under  it ;  which,  by  fome  charity,  is  kept  full 
of  Nile  water,  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 

In  this  journey  I  had  the  honour  to  accompany  the  Englifli  conful,  who  was  met 
by  his  vice-conful  of  Rofetto,  as  alfo  by  many  of  the  French,  above  a  league  from  that 
town.  When  we  were  come  within  the  fandy  hills,  we  were  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  a 
magnificent  tent,  where  a  handfome  collation  was  prepared.  After  this  refrefhinent, 
we  were  all  mounted  on  fine  horfes,  fent  out  by  the  governor  of  the  city,  each  at- 
tended by  a  groom  on  foot,  and  fo  arrived  at  Rofetto.    The  next  morning  the  go* 

*  Puteis  foflis  aauam  dulcem  pofle  reperiri  affinnabat :  omnia  enim  li'tora  naturaliter  aquae  dulcis  venas 
habere:  quod  fi  alia  eflet  litoris  ^gyptii  natura*  atque  omnium  reli'quorum,  &c.    Hirtiiu^  dt  BeUo 
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vernor  fent  a  preffent  of  iheep  and  fowl  to  the  conful^  which  I  fuppbfe  was  returned 
t>y  fomething  of  rfhich  ereater  value. 

Rofetto  is  on  the  well  fide  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile,  anciently  called  Bdbitinumv 
ivhich  Hen)dotiis  fays  was  made  by  art,-  1  his  town  is  called  by  the  Egyptians,  Rafchid; 
«and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  places  ih  Egypt ;  it  is  near  two  miles  in  length, 
<coniifting  of  about  two  or  three  ftreets.  It  would  be  carrying  conjeftures  too  far  to*^ 
iuppofe  that  the  Milefians  fettled  here  when  firit  they  arrived  in  Egypt,  as  they  came 
into  the  branch  df  Bolbitinum,  went  out  afterwards  eaft  of  it,  and  built  the  wall  of  the 
Milefians,  and  at  length  fettled  at  Naucratis*.  Any  one  that  fees  the  hills  about 
Kofetto,  would  judge  that  they  had  been  the  ancient  barriers  of  the  fea,  and  conclude 
that  the  fea  had  not  loft  more  ground  than  the  fpace  between  the  hills  and  the  water. 
The  fine  country  of  Delta,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  two  beautiful  iflands  a 
little  below  the  town,  make  the  profpeft  very  delightful ;  the  country  to  the  north  is 
improved  with  moft  pleafant  gardens  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  dtrohs,  and  almpft 
all  forts  of  fruits,  with  the  agreeable  variety  of  groves  of  palm^rees,  and  fmall  lakes 
in  different  parts;  and  when  the  fields  are  green  with  rice,  which  is  much  cultivated' 
here,  it  adds  a  great  beauty  to  the  country.  Great  part  of  the  land  of  Rofetto  be- 
longs to  Mecca,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  a  relation  of  Mahomet  was  there,  and 
lived  at  a  place  where  they  have  built  a  mofque  towards  the  north  end  of  the  town. 
They  have  alfo  a  notion  that  if  Mecca  were  taken  from  them,  the  devotion  of  it  would 
i>e  removed  to  this  place. 

They  have  here  a  great  manufadory  of  ftripe^  and  other  coarfe  linens;  but  the 
-thief  bufinels  of  the  place  is  the  carriage  of  goods  between  this  town  and  Cairo  ;  all 
European  merchandizes  being  brought  to  this  place  from  Alexandria  by  fea,  and 
loaded  on  other  boats  to  be  carried  to  Cairo,  as  thofe  brought  from  Cairo  on  theNile^ 
are  here  put  .  into  large  boats  to  be  fent  to  Alexandria.  For  this  purpofe  the 
Europeans  have  their  vice-confuls  and  faftors  here  to  tranfaft  their  bufinefs,  and 
letters  are  brought  rqgularly  from  Alexandria  by  land,  to  be  fent  by  boats  to  Cairo, 
on  the  days  they  fet  forwards;  but  letters  of  greater  confeqi]rence,  that  require  dif* 
patch,  are  fent  by  foot  meffengers  acrofs  the  deferts  diredly  to  Cairo.  Though 
Rofetto  is  fo  near  the  fea,  yet  the  water  is  very  good,  unlefs  when  the  north  wind 
blows  very  ftrong,  or  the  Nile  is  at  loweft,  when  the  water  is  a  little  brackifli.  It  is 
remarkable  that  tlie  Nile  does  not  rife  her^  above  three  or  four  feet,  becaufe  its  banks 
are  low,  and  the  water  fpreads  itfelf  all  over  the  country. 

I  faw  in  Rofetto  two  of  thofe  naked  faints,  who  are  commonly  natural  fools,  and 
are  had  in  great  veneration  in  Egypt ;  one  was  a  lufty,  elderly  man,  the  other  a  youth 
about  eighteen  years  old.  As  tne  latter  went  along  the  ftreet,  I  obferved  the  people 
kiffed  his  hand.  I  was  alfo  told  that  on  Fridays,  when  the  women  go  to  the  burial 
places,  they  frequently  fit  at  the  entrance  of  them ;  and  that  they^not  only  kifs  their 
hands,  but  fhew  them  the  fame  refped  that  was  paid  to  a  certain  heathen  idol,  and 
feem  to  exped  the  fame  kind  of  advantage  from  it.  I  rayfelf  faw  one  of  thefe  faints 
fitting  at  a  mofque  door  in  the  high  road  without  the  gates  of  Cairo,  with  a  woman 
on  each  fide  of  him,  at  the  time  the  caravan  was  going  to  Mecca,  and  a  multitude  of 
people  were  paifing  by,  who  are  fo  accuftomed  to  fuch  fights,  that  they  took  no 
notice  of  it* 
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I  went  about  two  miles  north  to  the  caftle  of  Rofetto^  on  the  w^  fide  of  the  river; 
it  is  a  fquare  building,  with  round  towers  at  the,  comers;  there  are  port  holes  near 
the  bottom  of  it :  I  obferved  about  them  feveral  pieces  of  yellow  niarblie,  many  of 
which  had  hieroglyphics  on  them>  and  might  be  the  pieces  of  fome  broken  obeliflc*  I 
faw  here  feveral  iron  cannon  made  in  the  old  way,  with  bars  and  rings,  being  in  twO' 
or  three  pieces,  which  fit  into  one  another ;  and  three  large  brafs  cannons^  On  one 
were  ornaments  of  fbwer  de  luces,  on  the  other  was  a  tree  with  two  letters  for  the 
arms.  This  caftle  is  built  of  brick,  cafed  with  ftone,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  work  of 
Eeyck  Bey,  who  lived,  as  I  was  informed,  about  three  hundred  years  ago ;  but  I  (hould 
rather  think  it  was  built  about  the  time  of  the  holy  wars,  and  that  this.  Bey  might  repair 
it,  and  make  the  port  holes.  A  little  tower  down,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  is 
platform  of  guns,  and  to  the  eaft  of  it  are  fait  lakes,  where  they  collefl  a  great  quantity 
of  fait.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  an  ifland  of  a  triangular  form,  called*  Latomia: 
it  is  overflowed  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north-weft,  and  then  becomes  two 
iflands  ;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  there  are  fandy  hiUocks  from  eaft  to- 
weft  along  the  nuddle  of  it.  To  the  foutb,  the  ifland  is  a  fort  of  morafs,  and  to  the 
north  it  is  fandy.  It  is  probable  this  ifland  had  its  name  from  the  Greeks,  on'  account 
of  the  divifion  of  the  water  here,  by  which  two  entrances  are  made  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Without  the  mouth  of  the  eaftern  channel,  are  ruins  of  a  caftle  at  fome 
diftance,  which,  if  J  miftake  not,  is  on  an  ifland ;  it  is  called  Burgimagefelzareh- 
Achmed,  from  the  perfon  that  built  it. 

At  Rofetto  I  paid  a  vifit  to  Cofmas,  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  whofe  ufuaK 
refidence  is  at  Cairo.    As  I  was  introduced  by  the  dragoman,  or  interpreter  from  the 
conful,  I  had  all  the  honours  done  me  that  are  ufual  at  an  eaftern  vifit..  Firft  a  lighted 
pipe  is  offered,  brought  by  the  fervant  to  you,  then  a  faucer  of  fweetmeats  is  carried 
about,  and  a  little  in  a  fmall  fpoon  given  to  every  perfon.    After  the  coffee  is  ferved, 
the  fervants  bring  to  every  one  a  bafon  of  ffierbet,  with  a  handkerchief  on  the  arm  for^ 
them  to  wipe  after  they  have  drank  ;  and  when  it  is  time  to  go  away,  they  fprinkle  rbfe 
water  on  the  hands,  with  which  the  gueft  rubs  his  face  ^  then  the  incenfe  is  brought^, 
which  be  receives  leaning  the  head  forward,  and  holding  out  his  garment  on  each  fide^ 
to  take  the  fmoak.    1^his  compliment  is  paid  only  where  they  would  (hew  a  particular 
regard^  and  the  mafter  makes  a  fign  for  it,  when  he  thinks  it  is  time  the  vilit  fhould 
end,  or  the  gueft  offers  to  go  away ;  which  is  never  done  when  the  vifiter  is  much 
foperior,  till  he  makes  a  motion  to  go.    In  thefe  vifits,  every  thing  is  done  with  the 
greateft  decency,  and  moft  profound  filence  j  their  flaves  or  fervants  ftanding  at  the 
-    bottom  of  the  room,  with  their  hands  joined  before  them,  and  with  the  utmoft 
attention  watch  every  modon  of  their  mafter,  who  commands  them  by  figns. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  fettling  the  ancient  branches  of  the  Nile,  after  its  divifion^ 
into  feven  parts,  when  it  runs  through  that  part  of  Egypt  which  was  called  Delta,  by 
reafon  that  many  of  them  have  been  filled  up  for  want  of  being  cleaned  ^  and  the  maps 
that  have  been  made  of  thofe  parts  are  not  entirely  to  be  depended  upon.  About  four 
leagues  north-eaft  of  Rofetto,  is  the  large  lake  Brulos,  which  I  fuppofe  is  the  extent  of 
the  Sebennytrc  lake,  as  well  as  of  the  lake  Butice  of  the  ancients.  About  the  eaft 
end  of  this  lake,  the  Sebennytic  branch  might  empty  itfelf  into  the  fea.  In  two  manu- 
fcript  maps  of  Egypt,  procured  at  Venice,  and  probably  made  when  the  Venetians  had 
fo  great  an  intercourfe  with  Egypt,  I  find  a  place  called  Boltin,  on  this  lake,  which  may 

BflJw  woXmv.    Strabo,  L  xviL  p.  802. 
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be  the  old  Butus^  vAiere  there  was  an  oracle  of  Diana,  and  on  an  ifland  near  it  was 
Hermopolis,  whkh  might  be  Broios  placed  by  Sicard  in  an  ifland  before  this  lake;  It 
may  be  fuppofed  that  tibis  lake,  which  is  now  of  fo  great  an  extent,  takes  in  all  the  other 
lakes  mentioned  by  the  ancients  to  the  eaft,  and  that  the  fea  breaking  in  has  made  this 
^  alteration^  for  though  the  fea  may  have  loft  juft  about  the  great  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
yet  it  appears  plainly  to  have  gained  in  other  parts. 

On  the  fourth  of  November  I  embai'ked  with  the  conful  for  Cairo,  on  board  a  fine 
gaHey.  They  are  flat-bottomed  veflels  with  three  mafts ;  near  half  of  them  being 
covered,  they  have  in  them  one  large  handfbme  room,  and  near  the  ftem  a  fmaller  for 
the  women,  if  there  are  any  on  board.  They  are  made  with  latdce  windows  all 
round,  and  have  fwivel  cannon  fattened  towards  the  prow.  With  a  good  hrUk  wind, 
they  fail  well  againft  the  current,  but  when  there  is  little  wind,  or  it  is  contrary,  th^ 
men  dxaw  them  up  with  a  cord  fattened  to  the  matt }  though  if  the  wmd  is  high  and 
contrary,  they  are  obliged  to  lie  by,  as  they  commonly  do  at  night,  efpecially  if  the 
l^e  is  low,  when  they  are  in  greater  danger  of  runnmg  aground.  At  fuch  times  the 
people  divert  themfdves  in  telling  long  Arabian  ftories ;  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  ftop 
by  day,  the  boat-men  frequently  pafs  away  the  time  in  a&mg  fome  low  farces.  The 
faiUng  on  the  Nile  is  very  pleafant ;  the  country  on  each  fide  is  rich  and  fruitful,  the 
villages  having  palm-trees  planted  round  them,  appear  like  fo  many  fine  groves,  as, 
when  the  country  is  overflown,  they  look  like  iflands,  as  they  really  are.  But  Egypt 
appears  in  greateft  beauty  m  the  month  of  December,  when  it  is  the  middle  of^  the 
Spring,  and  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  green  com  and  clover,  and  many  plants 
appear  in  full  bloflbm. 

We  came  to  Foua,  above  twenty  miles  from  Rofetto,  and  almott  oppofite  to  a  canal, 
which,  I  fuppofe,  was  the  ancient  continuation  of  the  Canopic  branch.  This  canal, 
they  told  me,  communicated  with  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  is  probably  that  which 
was  navigated  when  the  trade  was  carried  on  this  way  to  Alexandria,  at  which  time  the 
European  fedors  lived  at  Foua ;  but  the  boats  having  been  often  robbed  by  the  Arabs, 
they  were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  this  conveyance  by  fea,  and  removed  to  Rofetto  about 
fifty  Oi  fixty  years  ago.  It  is  probable  that  Naucratis*  was  about  this  place,  which  was 
built  by  the  Milefians,  and  was  afterwards  made  the  great  mart  for  alt  foreign  goods^  the 
(hips  being  obliged  to  bring  them  to  this  place ;  or,  if  they  were  put  into  any  other  port, 
and  could  not  conveniently  come  to  this  city,  they  were  obliged  to  fend  them  round  by 
boats,  fo  that  it  mutt  have  been  a  very  confiderable  city  t .  Ten  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
this  branch  of  the  Nile  was  Sais  |,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Sin  of  the  Scriptures. 
Herodotus  §  gives  an  extraordinary  account  ot  a  room  cut  out  of  one  ftone,  that  was 
placed  before  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  this  city ;  it  was  on  the  outfide  twenty-one 
cubits  long,  fourteen  broad,  and  eight  high,  and  within  above  eighteen  long,  twelve 
broad,  and  five  high ;  two  thoufand  men  were  employed  three  years  m  bringing  it 
down  by  water  from  Elphantine  at  the  catarad,  being  probably  cut  out  of  one  of  the 
iflands  tnere.   Near  Sais  was  the  afylum  of  Ofiris,  where  it  was  the  common  opinion 

•  'E»  o^ri^  J«  w  Ai'Xto  M  ftM  TV  mrajJiZ  Novx^k*  Sttabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  803.  * 
f  Sec  Herodotus,  1. 1'u  c.  170. 
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Oiiris  was  buried;  Ifis  having  depoiited  feveral  coffins  in  different  places,  that  Typhon 
might  not  find  out  hi&  body,  according  to  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  way  to  Cairo,  is  the  fepulchre  of  Sherk  Ahmed  Bedoui,  who 
was  the  fon  of  one  of  Mahomet's  uncles ;  and  here  fome  of  the  common  people  fay  the 
pilgrimage  of  devotion  would  be  made,  in  cafe  Mecca  were  taken  from  them.  Stopping 
at  a  village  for  want  of  wind,  we  went  to  fee  the  governor  of  the  place,  who  offered  us 
coffee ;  and  when  we  came  away,  he  fent  after  us  a  fmall  prefent  of  fifty  eggs  as  a  com- 
pliment,  and  a  mark  of  his  refped.  In  this  country  I  (aw  the  way  of  making  indigo 
blue,  with  an  herb  called  nil.  We  arrived  at  Ouarden  and  went  to  fee  the  governor, 
who  would  have  entertained  us,  and  fent  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  eggs  and  a  lamb,  and 
afterwards  came  on  horfeback  to  the  boat,  and  returned  the  vifit ;  and  having  the  ufual 
honours  done  him  on  that  occafion,  it  was  fignified  by  the  confutes  people  that  wine 
Would  be  an  acceptable  prefent  to  him,  which  accordingly  was  fent  after  it  was  dark,  not 
to  give  umbrage^to  confcientious  muffulmen. 

The  defert  of  St.  Macarius  is  about  a  fmall  day's  journey  wefl:  of  this  town,  where 
there  are  fpur  Copti  convents,  to  which  there  is  a  great  refort  by  the  Gopti  Chriftians ; 
.  and  in  order  to  go,  they  commonly  land  here.  Beyond  thefe  convents  are  the  lakes  of 
Natron*,  and  the  fea  without  water,  as  they  call  it,  in  Arabic,  Baher-Bellomah,  where 
they  find  eagle  ftones ;  and  the  rocks  are  in  fuch  fliapes,  that  they  may  give  the  com- 
mon  people  occafion  to  fay  there  are  petrified  fliips  in  this  place.  It  feems  to  have  been 
an  ancient  communication  from  the  Lake  Mareods  to  the  Lake  Moeris:  I  was  informed 
that  about  thefe  convents  there  are  a  great  number  of  wild  boars.  The  night  before 
we  finifhed  our  voyage,  was  fpent  in  mirth  and  firing  of  cannon,  on  our  friends  coming 
out  to  meet  us.  The  next  evening  we  came  to  the  village  of  Hele,  near  Cairo,  which 
feems  to  be  fome  remains  of  the  name  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  that  was  about  five  miles 
diftant.  On  the  morning  of  the  iith  of  November,  a  great  number  of  people  came 
out  to  meet  the  conful,  who,  mounted  on  a  fine  horfe,  was  preceded  by  fix  Janizaries ; 
and,  accordmg  to  an  eaftem  cuftom  of  ftate,  a  man  went  before  and  fprinkled  water  on 
the  ground  to  lay  the  duff.  In  this  manner  he  entered  the  city,  followed  by  his 
friends  and  dependants  on  humble.affes ;  no  Chriitian,  except  the  conful,  being  allowed 
to  ride  on  a  horfe  in  the  city. 

CHAP.  III.  —  Between  Damiafa  and  Grand  Cairo. 

THOUGH  I  did  not  make  a  voyage  on  the  eaftem  branch  of  the  Nile,  till  I  left 
Grand  Cairo  to  go  out  of  Egypt,  faking  the  fame  way  again  on  my  return  into 
Egypt,  yet  I  choofe,  in  this  place,  to  finifli  my  account  of  Delta,  and  the  country 
about  it. 

The  Bubaftic  and  the  Pelufiac  branches  are  the  fame ;  Ptolemy  calls  it  the  BubafUc 
branch  below  Bufiris,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  at  Baalbait,  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Mattalla ;  fo  that  the  Tanitic  branch  muft  have  gone  out  of  the  Bubaftic  ftill  lower, 
and  I  fuppofe  it  was  at  the  river  that  runs  north  of  Manfoura,  and  that  this  river  was 
tile  continuation  of  the  Pelufiac  branch,  going  on  as  I  have  marked  it  in  the  map ;  but 
being  obftrufted,  the  waters  feem  to^  have  made  their  courfe  chiefly  by  the  Tanitic 
branch,  which  runs  now  by  Damiata,  and  partly  by  a  fmaller  channel  to  the  eaft 
of  itf. 

*  'Tv\q  )f  Mo/M/M^ECb';  flVi  ivo  ur^Mt  ttr^Mfoy        fx«M'a»  xal  foftis  KfT^MrrK.    StrabO|  L  xvii.  p.  Soj. 
f  Sec  geographical  diflertation. 
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The  country  from  Damiata  to  Gaza  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs,  who  are  under  no 
regular  government.  The  river,  or  torrent  of  Egypt  feems,  without  any  difpute,  to  be 
the  rivulet  near  Rhinocorura  *•  I  fuppofe  that  the  fea  has  gained  on  the  Lake  Sirbonis, 
there  being  no  accdbnt  to  be  had  of  it ;  it  is  not  impofiible  that  the  rocks  about  this 
place  were  the  ancient  barriers  between  the  fea  and  the  lake ;  the  poets  feign  that 
Typhon  lay  under  it.  Either  this  lake  had  the  fame  properties  as  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
Strabo,  by  nuftake,  has  applied  them  to  it  f.  Near  it  was  Mount  CaiCus  t,  defcribed  as 
a  fandy  hill  running  out  into  the  H^,  which  feems  to  be  the  place  now  called  Tenere  by 
mariners.  At  the  foot  of  it,  in  the  town,  was  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Cailius  j  and  Pompey 
being  murdered  near,  was  buried  on  this  bill* 

The  great  lake  called  Menzale,  between  the  ancient  Pelufium  and  Damiata,  feems  to 
to  be  made  by  the  fea  on  thefe  low  and  marihy  grounds,  which  were  formerly  over- 
flowed by  the  Nile  §.  Thig  lake  abounds  in  fea  fifli,  and  great  quantities  are  brought 
to  Damiata,  efpecially  a  fort  of  mullets,  the  roes  of  which,  when  cured,  they  odl 
Botargp ;  and  when  they  would  preferve  them  in  the  befl:  manner,  they  dip  them  in 
wax,  and  carry  them  not  only  all  over  Turkey,  but  alfo  to  many  parts  of  Chriftendom. 
Pehifium  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  Sin ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  it  was  this  city  or  Sais« 
Twelve  miles  from  Pelufium  was  Migdol,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  and  famous  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Syrians,  by  Neco  King  of  Egypt. 

The  road  for  fliipping  to  ride  in  at  this  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  about  two  leagues 
from  the  land,  and  very  dangerous ;  infomuch  that  when  the  wind  is  high,  they  are 
often  obliged  to  flip  their  cables  and  go  to  fea.  For  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the 
land,  they  know  by  the  founding  plummet  if  they  are  near  Egypt ;  as  within  that 
diftance  it  brings  up  the  black,  flimy  mud  of  the  Nile,  that  fettles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  which  is  often  of  great  ufe  in  navigation,  the  low  land  of  this  country  not  being 
feen  afar  ofi^. 

There  are  two  bars  of  fand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  make  the  entrance 
very  difficult,  even  for  fmall  boats ;  notwithftanding  veflels  of  thirty  or  forty  tun  watch 
their  fit  opportunities  to  come  in  unloaded,  and  are  laid  up  at  the  town  during  the 
winter  feaibn,  or  when  they  have  no  bufinefs.  As  the  people  here  are  very  abfolute, 
fo  in  order  to  encourage  the  navigation  of  their  own  boats,  they  will  not  permit  any 
fliip-boats  to  come  to  the  town ;  and  all  the  goods  are  carried  out  in  fmall  boats,  two 
leagues  to  fea  to  the  fliipping.  On  the  fandy  pomt,  to  the  wefl:  of  the  entrance,  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  end  of  it,  is  a  fmall  round  caftle,  and  a  mile  higher  on 
the  other  fide,  at  Iflibely  Borge,  where  the  cufliom-houfe  is  kept,  is  a  ruined  caftle  of 
brick,  faid  to  be  built  by  Lewis  the  ninth  of  Fi^mce,  and  higher  (till  on  the  other 
fide  is  a  fmall  odagon  caftle  and  platform,  which  are  likewife  of  brick. 

Damiata  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Nile,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river ;  the  Lake  Menzale,  as  well  as  I  could  be  informed,^  comes  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  it ;  and  on  the  weft  fide,  between  the  river  and  the  fea,  is  a  narrow  traA 
of  land  that  is  not  a  mile  broad,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  Damiata  could  be  faid 
to  be  but  a  mile  from  the  fea  in  this  refped,  as  fome  authors  of  the  middle  ages 
feem  to  defcribe  it,  who  fay  alfo  that  it  was  a  fea-port  town,  as  it  may  indeed  be  called 

*  See  fireographical  di'ffertati'on  on  this  fubje^.  f  See  Strabo  xW.  p.763. 
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prefent^  being  the  harbour  for  boats  and  fmall  fhips ;  though  it  is  poflible  this 
miftake  may  have  rifen  from  the  caftle  I  have  mentioned,  (where  there  is  a  cuftom- 
houfe)  being  confidered  as  the  port  of  Damiata,  where  there  are  great  ruins  of  houfes, 
an4  might  be  near  a  mile  from  the  fea  feveral  hundred  years  paft.  At  the  north  end 
of  Damiata,  there  is  a  very  fine  large  round  tower,  built  of  hewn  ftone,  which  might 
be  the  work  of  the  Mamalukes,  after  they  reciovered  Damiata  from  the  Chriftians. 
The  town  is  large,  but  moft  of  it  ill  built,  beine  chiefly  inhabited  by  fiftiermen  and 
janizaries.  I  faw  fome  water  about  two  miles  eaft  of  the  town,  with  land  to  the  north 
of  it,  which,  as  well  as  I  could  be  informed,  is  the  great  Lake  Menzale,  for  travellers 
can  take  no  joumies  into  this  country  to  make  obfervations ;  for,  befides  the  rogues 
that  are  without,  the  ^people  of  Damiata  themfelves  are  the  very  worft  people  in  all 
Turkey,  and  a  ftranger  cannot  fo  much  as  go  into  the  flreets  of  the  town,  that  are 
not  ufually  frequented  by  them,  without  being  infulted.  They  have  a  particular 
averfion  to  Europeans,  which  feems  to  be  handed  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers, 
and  to  be  occafioned  by  the  holy  war  j  the  chief  fcene  of  which,  in  Egypt,  was  about 
Damiata,  which  was  taken  by  the  Chriftians :  and  when  Lewis  the  Ninth  was  made 
prifoner,  it  was  furrendered  to  the  Egyptians  as  a  part  of  his  ranfom.  No  perfons 
muft  appear  here  in  the  European  drds ;  and  as  a  Chriftian  is  known  by  his  mien^ 
no  ftrangers  dare  gp  out  of  the  ftreets  they  are  ufed  to  frequent.  I  myfelf  was  two 
or  three  times  infulted,.  and  having  the  black  fafli  round  my  turban,  which  janizaries 
often  wear,  one  of  them  who  pafled  by  pulled  it  from  my  head,  which  put  a  ftop  to 
my  walks  into  the  town.  They  ha>^.  alfo  traditions,  that  perfons  employed  as 
European  confuls  have  been  maflacred,  and  others  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  There 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  their  villany  and  cunning.  They  have  a  ftrid  law  againft 
taking  away  cables  and  anchors,  which  are  left  by  the  fhips  that  are  drove  away  by 
ftrefs  of  weather,  and  yet  there  are  not  wanting  fome  even  of  top  reputation  among 
them,  who  employ  thefa*  own  people  to  rob,  and  then  negociate  with  the  captains  for 
money  to  havfe  them  reftored  out  of  the  hands  of  thofe  they  pretend  they  dare  not 
difcover;  and  as  no  fhip-boats  can  come  to  the  town,  if  any  perfon  of  influence  has 
any  demand  on  the  captains  of  fhips,  which  they  cannot  come  at  any  other  way,  it  has 
been  known  that  they  have  ftopped  them  in  the  town,  by  contriving  that  none  of  the 
boats  fhould  be  permitted  to  carry  them  ofi^. 

The  great  trade  here  is  an  export  of  rice  and  coffee  to  all  parts  of  Turkey,  and  of 
the  former  a  counterband  trade  to  Europe,  which  has  been  the  caufe  of  tumults 
againft  the  Chriftians :  they  have  alfo  an  import  of  tobacco  from  Latichea,  and  of  foap 
from  the  coafb  of  Syria. 

Going  from  Damiata  to  Cairo,  we  pafled  by  the  large  city  of  Manfoura,  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Nile :  this  I  conje&ure  might  be  Tanis  *,  the  Zoan  of  fcripture.  Some 
travellers  mention  ruins  fix  or  feven  leagues  off",  called  Themafe,  which  may  be  the 
fame  that  Sicard  calls  Balbeis,^  and  probably  is  the  ancient  little  Heracleopolis,  which 
was  capital  of  a  province.  Near  Manfoura,  the  Chriftian  forces  of  the  holy  war  were 
twice  defeated ;  in  the  firft  a£Uon  the  Earl  of  Artois  was  drowned,  and  the  brave 
Earl  of  Salifbury  died  fighting  on  his  knees ;  all  the  forces  being  cut  to  pieces.  The 
French  engaging  afterwards  with  Lewis  the  Ninth  at  their  head,  the  King  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  Dkmiata,  among  other  things,  was  given  for  his  ranfom.  The  canal  ^ 
that  runs  north  of  the  town,  falls  into  the  Lake  Menzale,  and  the  fouth  end  of  it  feems' 
to  Ife  part  of  the  Pelufiac  branch,  as  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  river  Tafhes,  mentioned 
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by  the  hiftorians  of  the  holy  war ;  which  feems  to  have  its  name  from  Daphne 
near  Pelufium,  by  which  I  fuppofe  it  formerly  ran ;  that  town  being  fuppofed  to  be 
Tahpanhes  of  the  fcriptures. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  the  x:ountry  on  each  (ide  of  the  river, 
the  villages  are  very  thick,  and  have  pleafant  groves  of  palm-trees  about  them, 
the  country  exceeding  rich,  and  when  it  is  green  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  many 
things  appear  in  bloflbm,  it  has  a  mod  delightful  afpeA,  far  exceeding  the  country 
which  is  on  the  other  branch  of  the  Nile,  We  flopped  at  the  port  of  great  Mahalla 
on  the  weft,  and  rid  on  hired  affes  about  four  miles  to  the  city,  which  is  fituated  be- 
tween two  canals ;  it  is  a  large  city,  tolerably  well  built  of  brick,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Garbieh,  where  a  fanjack  or  bey  reHdes,  and  a  detachment  from  each 
of  the  feven  military  bodies,  wich  its  fardar  or  captain.  There  are  about  five  hundred 
Copti  Chriftians  in  the  town,  who  have  a  poor  little  church.  T  was  recommended 
here  to  a  merchant,  who,  I  think,  was  a  native  of  the  parts  towards  Morocco ;  and, 
though  he  had  been  fourteen  times  at  Mecca,  was  a  very  honeft  and  worthy  mufluU 
man ;  he  gave  me  a  man  that  fpoke  the  Lingua  Franca,  (a  corrupt  Italian  ufed  in  the 
eaft)  to  go  along  with  me  wherever  I  pleafed,  and  a  very  good  apartment  in  a  cane 
that  belonged  to  him ;  he  fent  us  a  very  handfome  collation  in  the  morning,  when  I 
iirft  tafted  the  butter  of  Egypt  in  the  month  of  December,  in  its  greateft  perfeftion, 
which  is  very  delicate.  At  night  we  were  ferved  with  a  very  plentiful  fupper,  and  he 
came  to  us  towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  but  would  not  eat ;  xvhich  is  the  cuftom  in  t^e 
eaft,  if  they  come  to  you  at  all  whilft  at  table,  which  they  rarely  do,  unlefs  they  attend 
on  perfons  of  very  fuperior  rank. 

The  next  day  I  fet  out  for  Baalbait,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-eaft ;  it  is  fituated. 
about  a  furlong  to  the  eaft  of  the  canal  Th^anea,  part  of  which  I  take  to  be  the  ancient 
Mendefian  branch  of  the  Nile ;  buf  I  fuppofe  that  the  Bufiritic  canal  paffing  by  Baalbait, 
in  the  way  to  the  Phatnitic  branch,  a  canal  was  after  cut  from  it  to  the  Mendefian 
river,  which  was  further  to  the  north,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  map  of  Egypt ;  and  this 
probably  is  that  canal  which  now  makes  part  of  the  canal  Thabanea.  The  village  of 
baalbait  is  one  of  thefe  artificial  heights,  on  which  probably  Bufiris  was  built ;  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  in  this  place,  being  defcribed  as  in  the  middle  of  Delta,  and 
was  famous  for  a  large  temple  dedicated  to  Ifis*,  there  being  great  remains  of  a  temple 
here,  the  xflofi  coftly  in  its  materials  of  any  in  Egypt ;  it  is  built  of  granite,  and  appears 
by  the  hieroglyphics  and  capitals  of  the  pillars,  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Ifis :  the  ruins 
of  it  are  on  the  low  ground  to  the  fouth-eaft.  As  well  as  I  could  trace  out  the 
foundation,  it  feemed  to  have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  hundred  feet 
broad,  fbr  it  is  all  a  confufed  heap  of  ruins.  At  about  one  hundred  feet  diftance  is  a 
mound  raifed  round  it,  as  to  keep  out  the  Nile,  with  an  entrance  on  each  fide ;  the 
walls  of  the  temple  feem  to  have  been  ten  feet  thick,  and  to  be  built  on  the 
outfide  with  grey  granite,  in  very  fmall  fpecks,  with  fome  mixture  of  red.  The  infide 
was  built  of  fine  red  granite.  Meafuring  the  flones,  I  found  moft  of  them  were  ten 
feet  long,  and  five  feet  deep  and  broad ;  the  pillars,  all  broke  to  pieces,  were  four 
feet  diameter,  of  red  granite,  the  capital  bsing  the  head  of  Ifis,  as  number  thirteen,  in 
the  fourth  plate  of  the  Egyptian  architefture.  They  are  every  day  deftroying  thefe 
fine  morfels  of  Egyptian  antiquity ;  and  I  faw  fome  of"^ the  pillars  hewn  into  mill-ftones. 

conjedured  that  there  might  .have  been  four  rows  of  twelve  pillars  each  in  the  temple; 

^ijm  rS  ^To.   Herod.  1.  iit  59. 
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but  what  commanded  our  attention  ftill  more,  was  the  exquifite  fculpture  of  the 
hieroglyphics ;  and  though  the  figures,  about  four  feet  high,  are  in  the  Egyptian  tafte, 
yet  there  is  fomething  fo  fine,  fo  divine,  in  a  manner,  in  the  mien  of  the  deities  and 
priefls,  that  it  far  exceeds  any  thing  I  ever  faw  in  this  way.  I  obferved  feveral  pieces 
of  very  fine  and  uncommon  marbles^  which  probably  are  the  remains  of  ilatues  that 
adorned  the  temple. 

Returning  to  the  boat,  imd  going  on  towards  Cairo,  we  pafTed  by  Semenud,  on  the 
wefly  and  foon  after  Aboufir,  two  confiderable  towns ;  the  former  does  not  feem  to  be 
Sebenny  tus,  capital  of  the  upper  province  of  this  name,  which  opght  to  be  looked  for 
on  the  Sebennytic  branch. 

The  canal  between  Efhbou  and  Motrody,  might  be  the  canal  of  the  Kings  to  the 
Red  Sea;  and  if  fo,  Phacufa  muft  have  been  here,  at  which  place  this  canal  began 
from  the  Pelufiac  branch.  This  great  work  was  undertaken  by  Sefoftris  King  of 
Egypt,  probably  carHed  on  by  Neco  *,  one  of  his  fucceffors,  and  afterwards  by  Darius, 
and  finifhed  by  Ptolemy  the  fecond  of  that  name.  King  of  Egypt,  in  fuch  manner  as 
that  they  could  let  in  the  wa'ier  at  pleaful-e  j  the  wont  having  before  been  left  un- 
finifhed,  out  of  an  opinion  that  the  Red  Sea  was  higher  than  tne  land  of  Egypt,  and 
confequently,^  if  this  canal  was  opened,  might  drown  the  country,  or  at  leaft  fpoil  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  ' 

Further  on  the  eaft  fide,  we  came  to  Benalhaflar,  where  there  are  great  marks  of  an 
ancient  city  to  the  north  of  the  village ;  two  bafins,  as  of  fmall  lakes,  divided  by  a 
broad  mound,  are  encompafled  with  high  ground,  that  feems  to  have  been  raifed  by 
art,  probably  out  of  thofe  hollows  to  build  the  city  on,  fo  as  to  be  defended  againu: 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile ;  the  whole  feems  to  be  about  two  miles  in  compaTs.  This 
might  be  the  ancient  Bubaftus,  thoug)it  to  be  Phibefeth  of  the  fcripture. 

It  very  well  anfwers  to  the  defcription  Herodotus  t  gives  of  it,  and  the  temple  he 
mentions  might  be  on  the  high  ground  between  the  two  bafins  which,  from  Herodo- 
tus's  account,  feem  formerly  to  have  been  open  to  the  river,  Ind  the  ground  of  the 
city  being  raifed  by  art,  the  temple  remained  in  the  middle,  as  it  was  at  firfl:,  on  a 
ground  not  fo  high,  though  it  might  have  been  raifed  above  the  other  ground :  the 
whole  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  the  mounds  about  a  furlong 
wide ;  on  each  of  which  they  probably  had  three  ftreets.  This  temple  was  dedicated 
to  Diana,  who  in  the  Egyptian  language  was  called  Bubaftis,  and  from  the  worfhip  of 
her  this  city  had  its  name. 

Higher  on  the  river  was  Onias,  a  town  which  had  its  name  from  a  Hebrew  prieft, 
who  had  obtained  it  of  a  King  of  Egypt,  and  built  a  temple  there  in  oppofition  to  that 

^w^vif.    Herod.  1.  if.  c.  158. 

HT   fxXtv^yro;  tov  $iof*  Zft^  it  inro  Aa^»  rS  fut^imi  Siodi^a/Lirytf  to  i|n>  tfyw  d  fAtrtoi  IlToXi/MtSxol 

tarftXix.    Straboy  1.  xvii.  p.  804. 

*Avo  i\  rS  n»)XacrWMtS  rojuccro;  ^uS^v|  ;^H^MnTo?  a;  to*  'A^dcCioy  koXvcv  ko}  r^v  'E^d^ay  SaXaavay.  Tetimiy 
f  hrt^u^no  ir^uio^  nwroumtuoi^m  Nfx»$  0  YappT^xtf^  ^ira  It  rSrov  ^a^oq  0  ITs^,"  xa»  or^oxo>]^a;  Tcr;  rjpyoi;  t^ 
Twoj,  Tt?  TEXtvraroTy  HCiotf  ttUTiN  otffv(\vyt^vr  iHcLyf^  yccj  wro  mm  on  iko^\a^  t9\  l^^n  ouriof  ir«*  t5  KoCituLku^nu  ryt» 
Aiywloyy  iit(itv^ifa9  ya^  nvtltiKfum  vvofx,^'  —  W  AvyMti  rit  "K^d^y  SoXoayay*  Jng«»  ^5  0  itult^  TLTo^tfxeuoi 
ffwiliXiffw  avlch  &c.    Diodorus,  L 1.  p.  29. 

Ultra  deterruit  Inundationis  metus,  excelfiore  tribus  cubith  Rubro  mari  comperto.  Aliqui  non  eam 
alFerunt  caufam,  fed  ne  immiflb  man,  corrumperentur  aqaas  Nili'i  quae  fola  potas  pnebet.  Phn»  Ndt$ 
Htft.  1.6  cap. 

\  MciXira  q  ti  B«ffi&r»  «oa)u^  i^x^       wX  ipt  in  B^c(V»of,  &c.    Herod.  I.  ii.  p.  137. 
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of  Jerufalem,  of  which  Jofephus  gives  a  very  full  account ;  by  which  '  it  appears  from 
the  words  of  Ptolemy's  grant,  that  it  was  before  called  Leontopolis,  in  this  province 
of  Heliopolis,  and  that  there  was  a  ruined  temple  there  dedicated  to  rural  Bubaftis, 
or  Diana. 

We  paiTed  the  Delta,  and  failed  up  the  Nile  towards  Cairo,  where  it  runs  in  one 
ftream.  To  the  eaft  of  the  river  about  a  league,  was  the  ancient  city  of  Heliqpolis, 
whichjs  On  of  the  fcriptures,  and  is  now  called  Matarea ;  if  was  a  city  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  famous  for  the  worfhip  of  the  fun  They  worfhipped  alfo  a  bull  they 
kept  here  under  the  name  of  Mnevis ;  as  they  adored  that  animal  at  Memphis,  by  the 
name  of  Apis.  The  account  of  the  firft  foundation  of  it  by  A£tis  f,  the  fon  of  Rhoda 
and  the  fun,  and  that  he  taught  them  aftronomy,  mud  be  looked  on  as  a  fabulous 
account.  The  fmall  remains  of  this  city  are  to  the  north-north-eaft  of  Cairo.  A  large 
moimd  encompafles  the  whole  ;  the  ancient  fite  being  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  a 
mile  long.  At  the  fouth  end  are  two  entrances,  and  at  the  weft  a  hrge  one,  which 
might  have  been  the  ancient  way  to  the  temple,  for  near  it  are  ruins  ot  a  fphynx  of  a 
bright  fpangling  yellow  marble ;  it  is  about  two-and-twenty  feet  in  length,  tne  ear  is 
two  feet  long,  and  the  head  four  feet  broad  ;  it  has  fuch  a  tutulus  or  ornament  on  each 
fide  of  the  head,  channelled  as  the  great  fphynx  at  the  pyramids  has,  with  which  the 
fphynx  is  commonly  reprefented.  Near  it  is  a  piece  of  the  fame  ftone,  with  hierogly- 
phics cut  on  it.  Sixteen  paces  to  the  north,  are  feveral  ftones  that  feem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  another  fphynx ;  to  the  eaft  are  fome  others  that  might  be  part  of  two  other 
fphynxes,  and  a  large  ftone  fix  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad,  adorned  with  hierogly- 
phics on  one  fide.  There  is  an  obeliik  remaining,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  gatd,  but  a 
Uttle  more  to  the  fouth,  as  there  doubtlefs  was  another  to  the  north.  I  found  by  the 
quadrant  that  it  was  fixty-feven  feet  and  a  half  high,  fo  that  fuppofin^  it  to  be  one  of 
the  four  ere&ed  by  Sochis,  which  were  feventy  feet  high;  and  allowmg  three  feet  for 
the  depth  of  the  plinth  it  was  let  into,  the  ground  has  nfen  feven  feet  and  a  half.  This 
obeliik  is  fix  feet  wide  to  the  north  and  fouth,  and  fix  feet  four  inches  to  the  eaft  and 
weft,  and  it  is  difcoloured  by  the  water  to  the  height  of  near  feven  feet.  It  is  wqII 
preferved,  except  that  on  the  weft  fide  it  is  fcaled  away  for  about  fifteen  feet  high. 
To  the  north  of  this  obeliik,  and  of  the  place  where  the  other  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
ftood,  the  ground  is  very  much  raifed ;  on  which  the  ancient  city  might  be  built.  To 
the  fouth  of  the  weft  entrance,  the  earth  has  been  dug  away,  and  I  (aw  a  rufticated 
wall  three  feet  eight  inches  thick,  built  with  two  rows  of  ftone  in  breadth,  clamped 
together  with  irons. 

Sultan  Selim  encamped  his  army  in  this  place  when  he  came  to  befiege  Cairo,  and 
there  are  great  niounds  raifed  all  round,  of  very  large  unbumt  brick,  and  alfo  a  ram- 
part to  the  eaft  of  the  obeliik^  as  reprefented  in  the  drawing.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Sultan  Selim  caufed  the  fphynx  I  have  mentioned  to  be  blown  up.  The  p«eils  |  of 
Heliopolis  were  the  moft  famous  df  all  Egypt  for  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  aftrono- 
my, and  were  the  firft  that  computed  time  by  years,  each  of  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  days.    They  had  here  a  fort  of  college,  confifting  of  a  great  number  of  rooms. 

#  "H  tS'HxIw  mrokki  M  x^ff^^^^  «|iAX«y»  HHfum,  to       ^X'*^  ^  **^^  ^  ^  McviP  ly  avtlf  nfi  r^f^juoov^ 

«rct^  at/ioif  vt^fitfw  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  805. 

^AiyvVltM  f/utoSw  maf  avrS  ra  Wf\  tiN  ar{oXoy(»y  dufifMU*    DiodorUfty  1.  v.  p.  328. 


^\     wo^Mflv,  ftXfio)^        xaI  oreow/uxM.   Strabo^  1.  xvii*  p.  8o6. 
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Herodotus  came  tb  this  place  to  be  inftruded  m  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and 

Strabo,  when  ha  c?une  fhewn  the  apartments  of  Plato  and  Eudoxus  ; 

the  latter  was  %  h^igK^^jg^BS^  wd  they  ftudied  htr^  tC3{gpther  for  thirt^n  years ; 
a  famous  obferfaPHH^^dkm)Hs  had  its  name  frotn  EuddiEf^^j  oppoflce  to  which, 
on  th^  othef  fide^^^s^tiltt  W^re  it  divide,  was  the  city  of  Gercefum ;  but  all  this 
learnidgi  the£id|^  was  no  more  at  Heik>|c4Mt  .uil^  time. 

'  The^illag^  6fV|ikt$re&  is^^lntV  9  the  fouth  of  the  defcrib«4  H^^^ss^^  What  it  is 
very  remarkable  iTcr,  38  well  as  the  country  two  miles  farther  Ibu th^  is ^  the  excellent 
water  that  is  always  found  here  on  digging  stoout  fipur  feet  deep  j  k  is  faid  to  be  lighter 
than  tjie  Nile  wa^r^  v$n4  £h}t  digging  nearer  iver,  they  mull  go  deeper  to  find  the 
fprings,  where  t^&^^IIUnd  may  be  higher.  It  is  certain  that  all  over  the  land  of  Egypt, 
if  they  dit^  dowti  |||^fm  the^fur^ce  of  the  NUei;  tb^|  find  water,  though  the  foil 
being  moflly  falt,^  ff^  Jflltes  tbe  water  bracki^  %  t»tii  it  is  pniili^  there  happens  to. 
be  here  a  vein  of  b^i^that  is  free  from  fait,  and  feryes  Wft  ftniaer^  Aaijnakes  the 
waters  of  the  Nili^^^iu^       they  are  in  its  own  bed, 

country  hav^  a  traction  diit  the  holy  family  ky  Md  here  for 
fome  time  when  they  came  into  Egypt,  and  addj^yk^  opened  and  became  hollow 
to  receive  and  £^i#r  them  from  Ibme  bad  peopl^^ The  Coptia  pretend  to  (hew  the 
very  tree  which  &b6iki%^  ofibefi)rt  they  ^11  Pharaoh'^  fig^  or  the  lycamore,, 
and  take  away  pieces  of  it  as  relics  ;  but  the  Romans  fay  that  the  old  tree  fell  dowa 
and  was  carried  ^way     >  the  monks  of  the  convent  belonging  40  Jeruf^m. 

THey  iiew  he«^^k  field  chey  call  the  Balfam  Garden,  wfcere  tney  ?ky  t&  tiws  grew 
of  which  ihey  made  the  balm  of  Gilead  j  and  there  fonie  account  that  Cleopatra^ 
relying  on  the  fayour  of  j||ithoAy,  r^oved  tli^l^  tpees  from  the  holy  landf^  contrary 
to  the  incTinadoff  ^  Heriilrj  mi^^lliat  froi£^^pLp)ice  di0y  wtt^  tllm^^uMted  to  the 
country  beyond  Mecca-  ^  - 

t  the  cmnt]|r  atipi^t  UdiopoUs  is  tbe  land  of  Goflien^ 
Iptiw,  efpec&lly  as  dte^wl^iija  *|  went  by 
Ramefes  the  SflH^t^^  ^^^^^  departure  from  Egypt;  this  Oyu&l^  ibeing  near- 
Memphis,  wheplwis  pr<]|j^e  Pharaoh  ^ ^ded  at  that  tune. 

OLD  Cairo  fecms  to  have  fucceeded  to  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Babylon,  which  I 
imagine  to  hay^(^  on  Mount  Jehufi^  Bf.  the  fouth  end  of  old  Cau-o  ;  from  the  north 
endof  i^cb  tltfTOt  of  »e  hill  mak^  out  td  fl^  river,  anfwering  the  defcription,  that 
by  the  foot  of  me  hill  which  came  to  the  river,  they  raifed  the  water  up  to  the  height 
about  which  a Jliiadired  and  fifty  men  were  conAantly  employed,  whp»  i[  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  worked  at  uie  machines  for  that  purpofe.  There  is  a  way  to  the  fouth^  which, 
(eems  to  have  been  opened  through  this  height ;  and  though  this  and  fome  other  high 
grounds  near,  look  very  much  like  )ieaps  raifed  by  throwing  out  the  rubbifh  of  the  city,, 
yet  it  is  very  probable  tl||^from  ihe  height  they  might  carry  their  dung,  and  throw  it 


Hal 
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down  on  each  fide  of  this  foot  of  the  hill  to  raife  it  higher,  and  make  this  fortrefs  the 
more  inacceifibie  *.  It  is  more  probable  alfo  that  Babylon  was  here,  becaufe  it  is 
diredly  oppofite  to  the  pyramids,  as  defcribed  by  the  ancient  geographers,  and  very 
near  the  Nile ;  whereas  the  caftle  of  Cairo  is  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  and  it  is  a  plain 
ground  almoft  all  the  way  to  the  riven  Some  f  captives  from  Babylon,  on  the 
Euphrates,  having  efcaped,  fled  to  this  hill,  made  excurfions,  and  plundered  the 
country ;  but  obtaining  a  pardon,  and  fubmitting  to  the  government,  they  had  this 
,  place  given  tl}^  m  to  inhabit,  and  called  it  Babylon  from  their  own  city. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  uninhabited  convent  of  St.  Michael ;  to  which  a  pried 
goes  every  Sunday  to  oiEciate.  The  town  of  Babylon,  probably  in  time,  expended 
down  to  the  plain  ;  for  to  the  north  of  that  part  of  the  hill  which  fets  out  towards  the 
riyer,  are  remains  of  a  very  extenfive  buildmg,  which  I  conjefture  might  be  a  fort  of 
caftrum  for  the  Roman  legion  which  was  at  Babylon  }.  It  is  called  Cafr  Kieman  §, 
caftle  Kieman,  and  is  exadly  of  the  fame  manner  of  architedure,  as  the  building 
defcribed  at  Nicopolis,  the  walls  being  built  of  fmall  hewn  ftone,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
every  four  foot,  are  three  layers  of  brick.  One  tower  is  now  forty  feet  high,  the 
other  much  higher ;  but  as  it  is  converted  into  a  Greek  nunnery,  the  infide  is  very 
much  altered  ;  on  the  third  ftory  is  a  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  fupported  by  eight 
Corinthian  pillars ;  and  at  prefent  there  is  a  well  down  from  the  middle  of  the  room : 
all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  whole  building  are  arched  at  top.  This  caftle  is 
inhabited  by  Chriflians,  fo  that  there  are  feveral  churches  in  it ;  and  as  it  is  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition,  it  has  been  often  the  refuge  for  fugitives  in  the  time  of  public  infur- 
re&ions.  The  building  in  many  parts,  is  entirely  deftroyed,  and  they  carry  away  the 
ftones  to  build. 

The  city  of  Grand  Cairo  has  been  much  magnified  as  to  its  extent,  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants ;  it  confifls  now  of  three  towns  or  cities  a  mile  apart,  that  is  old 
Cairo,  Cairo  properly  fo  called,  and  the  port  called  Bulac.  The  ancient  city  which 
ferais  to  have  fucceeded  to  Babylon,  and  was  built  near  it,'  was  called  Mefr,  the  old 
name  of  Egypt ;  it  had  alfo  the  name  of  Fofthath  ||,  becaufe  Amrou-Ben-As  pitched 
his  tent  there  when  he  befieged  Babylon.   From  this,  that  part  which  was  afterwards 

.  •  Beyond  thjjs  height  are  three  or  four  old  Copti  convents  uninhabited,  to  which  the  priefts  go  to 
officiate.  The  hill  Jehufi  runs  fo  as  to  make  a  fmall  femicircle»  about  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  way 
up  by  an  eafy  afcent,  by  which  alfo  the  water  might  be  raifed*  that  might  enter  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
hill,  as  it  does  at  prefent  by  a  fmall  canal :  and  there  being  a  paffage  between  the  hills  to  the  fouth  towards 
Al-Bafetin,  a  larger  canal  runs  there  from  the  fouth  of  Saroneby,  and  waters  all  that  country. 

avnyKVf  x^(*^  >ta|a^8»'j«»'  rcXS'  J«,  5oS«otk  ai/Tpiff  JcaWna^flM  t^ot  oy  xai  aVo  tiJj  Wlf/te  Ba^ifkuw 

w^oowyofiwoa*.    Died.  1.  i.  p.  52, 

iia-l  vXnffio9,    Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  807. 

It  appears  from  Diodorus  Siciilus,  that  the  founders  of  Babylon  were  the  captives  taken  by  Sefoftris, 
of  their  defcendants  ;  though  there  was  another  account  which  he  does  not  feem  to  credit,  that  it  was 
buUt  by  fome  Babylonians,  who  came  with  Semiramis  into  Egypt.  Jofephus  feems  to  fay  that  this  city 
was  not  built  till  the  time  of  Cambyfes. 

X  See  the  quotation  out  of  Strabo  in  the  preceding  note. 

§  It  is  polSble  the  foldiers  quartered  here  might  be  called  the  archers,  and  that  from  thence  it  misht 
have  its  name ;  Kieman,  in  the  Arabic  language,  (iffuifyinff  the  (ieo  Sagittarius.  I  found  fome  caUed 
(his  place  Cafrkefhemeh.  11  Fofthath,  in  the  old  Arabic,  iigoifies  a  tent. 
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l)uilt  on  had  its  name,  which  it  might  after  communicate  to  the  whole  town.  The 
prefent  great  city  of  Cjdro,  which  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Caher*,  according  to  their 
hiftorians,  was  built  by  a  general  of  the  firft  Calif  of  the  Fathmites,  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  feventy-three  of  Chrift.  It  is  faid  Saladin  built  walls  round  both  thefe 
cities. 

A  third  city  was  built  between  the  old  and  new  cities  called  Kebafeh,  which  has 
been  fince  deftroyed,  and  the  ruins  of  it  are  now  feenf.  Gize  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  city  adjoining,  and  alfo  Roida  in  the  ifland  I  fhall  fpeakof. 

Old  Cairo  is  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  compafs,  and  is  not  above  two  miles  round ;  it 
is  the  port  for  the  boats  that  come  from  upper  Egypt :  fome  of  the  beys  have  a  fort 
of  country  houfes  here,  to  which  they  retire  at  the  time  of  the  high  Nile.  ♦ 

In  old  Cairo  are  the  granaries  commonly  called  Jofroh's.  They  are  only  fquare 
courts  encompaffed  with  walls  about  fifteen  feet  high,  ftrengthened  with  femicircular 
buttreffes;  they  feem  originally  to  have  been  built  of  ftone,  but  now  a  great  part  of 
them  is  of  brick.  Thefe  courts  are  filled  with  com,  leaving  only  room  to  enter  at  the 
door;  the  grain  is  covered  over  with  matting,  and  there  is  a  flight  fence  made  round 
the  top  of  the  walls  of  canes,  which  I  imagined  were  defigned  in  order  to  difcover  if 
any  people  have  got  over  the  walls :  the  locks  of  the  doors  alfo  are  covered  over  with 
clay,  and  fealed.  As  the  birds  fometimes  get  to  the  com,  fo  the  keepers  of  the  gra- 
naries are  allowed  a  certain  quantity  on  that  account.  They  fay  there  were  feven  of 
thefe  granaries,  and  there  are  remains  of  fome  of  them  tumed  to  other  ufes,  this  being 
the  only  one  now  ufed  for  corn,  which  is  what  is  brought  down  from  upper  Egypt  fot 
the  ufe  of  the  foldiers,  and  diftributed  out  to  them  as  part  of  their  pay,  and  they 
ufually  fdl  it :  fix  yards  of  this  granary  were  full  of  wheat,  and  one  of  barley  for  the 
horfe. 

At  the  north  end  of  old  Cairo  is  the  building  for  nufing  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the 
aqueduft ;  it  is  a  very  magnificent  plain  fabric,  faid  to  be  erefted  by  Campion,  the 
immediate  predeceflbr  of  the  laft  of  the  Mamaluke  Kings ;  it  is  a  hexagon  buildings 
each  fide  being  between  eighty  and  ninety  feet  long,  and  about  as  many  high  ;  the 
afcent  to  it  on  the  outfide  is  very  eafy  for  the  oxen  to  go  up,  that  turn  the  Perfiaa 
wheels  to  raife  the  water  to  the  top  of  it.  The  water  com^s  into  the  refervoir  below 
by  a  channel  from  the  Nile ;  but  when  the  Nile  is  low,  it  comes  into  a  lower  refervoir, 
from  which  it  is  drawn  into  the  other  by  another  wheel :  from  this  it  is  conveyed  up 
about  a  hundred  feet  by  five  oxen,  to  as  many  wheels  above.  Five  oxen  turn  as  many 
wheels  on  the  top  of  the  building,  by  ^^hich  the  water  is  drawn  up  in  the  vafes  fixed  to 
the  cords  thdft  turn  on  the  wheels,  and  from  the  top  of  them  emptying  themfelves  into 
thebafins  under ;  from  thence  the  water  runs  into  the  bafins,  by  canals  made  for  that 
purpofe.  « 

The  aquedufl  itfelf  is  very  grand,  in  the  ruftic  flyle,  the  arches  and  piers  are  of 
different  dimenfions ;  but  the  former  are  moftly  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  the 
piers  about  ten  feet.  In  fome  parts,  a  plain  wall  is  built  for  feveral  feet  without  arches  ; 
I  numbered  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  arches,  though  others  mention  a  greater 
number,  f^me  near  three  hundred  and  twenty.  The  arches  are  low  towards  the  caftle 
hill,  \Vhere  the  ground  is  higher,  and  the  water  running  into  a  refervoir  is  raifed  up  to 
the  caftle  by  feveral  wheels  one  over  another.  ^ 

Among  the  feveral  interpretations  of  this  word  Caher,  the  mod  natural  feems  ta  be  that  they  Ctgmdcd 
'  by  It  the  city  ;  Caer,  or  fomeching  like  ic«  in  many  old  languages,  fignifying  a  city;  and  the  Turkifli 
word  at  prefent  is  Schir,  though  poiTibly  it  may  have  its  name  fiom  Caherah,  which  fignifies  viftorious. 
f  i>cc  Bibh'oihcquc  Oriental  D'Hcrbelot,  under  Mefr  and  Caherah. 
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Oppofite  to  this  ref^ojr  of  wsuer  at  the  Nite,  the  canal  that  conveys  tl^  water  to 
Cairo,  and  feems  to  be'tlH^^wKSIi^^  the  mouth  ipf  it  they 

perform  the  ceremony  ^f'^vi^^^^^tt^pihimg  a  niound  they 

make  actx)fs  it  every  year.  is  d^jpf^J^pejit ig^cig^  wh^  t]Ke  Kllif  is  at  a 

certain  height ;  and  as  there  is  a  jrac^ppMBffitfY^  a  ;V^gin  every 

year  when  they  performed  this  cereBKi^^  To  Fwas  i^^^anott  of^iilar  ^  fzrthy  witn 
grafs  growing  on  it,  which  when  the^^l  is  x>p€nfie9nf'('^'ii]^^  not,  isadpmed  with 
flowers ;  and  when  the  Nile  i^  let  in,  i^^^afted  zw^^JSlmul  of  ike  damfel  they  ufed  19 
offer  to  the  river  God.  *  \ 

There  are  about  twelve  churches  belonging  to  the  Ojg^  in  6ld 
one  quarter  of  the  town,  inhabited 'l)y  CbriftiatiTf:  *^y  have  chiirci 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  patriarch  ;  but  his  proper  church  fee 
carius*s,  in  old  Cairo,  where  he  is  eleded^  and  ^throned  ;  this  isi^  in 
patriarch.   In  the  church  of     Barbara,  they they  have  her  head,' 
relics.    Mod  of  the  churches  have  old  ones  under  them ;  and  thef  fay 
was  in  the  lower  church  dedicated  to  St,  JSergius,  vhere  there  arei  fo 
lating  to  that  fubjed.    Thefe  chu^pchj^  g^^V^r  coniift  of  a  nave  and 
galleries  over  the  aifles  fupported  by  pillar^,  and  adorned  witL  cplum 
that  fupport  the  roof.    The  part  of  the  akar  isi  f^rated  by  a  partitio: 
finely  adorned  with  carving,  and  inlaid,  with  ivory  and  tortoife  (helK 
of  St.  George  of  the  Greeks,  they  fay  Aey  have  tfai  arm  of  that  faiftt ;  t 
^  pillar,  to  which  an  iron  collar  with  a  chaia  is  fixed;  and  they  fyy  ipi 
fined  in  it  for  three  days,  certMj  tecorer.  'They  informed  me  that  th 
try  this  experiment,  and  having  a  gi'eat  veneration  for  the  faint,  f|iequl 
fay  their  prayers  here  on  Fridays.  1 

There  is  alfo  a  fynagogue,  faid  to  have  been  built  about  fixteen  .  hun< 
in  the  manner  it  now  is,  which  is  much  lik^  the  churches.  T^ey  f 
Jeremiah  viras  on  the  very  fpot  where  they  ufually  read  the  lavir^;  hw 
one  enters  into  that  part,  out  of  reverence.  I  (aw  there  two  anctent 
the  law ;  and  they  pretend  to  have  a  manufcript  of  the  bible,  wri^by  I 
fay,  out  of  refpe£t  omitting  to  write  the  name  of  Godi  found  it  |^rit  ^ 
next  day  after  it  was  finifhed  :  they  hold  it  ia  facred,  that  it  is  nctjt  pe^t 
one  (hould  touch  it ;  and  they  fay  the  book  is  in  a  niche  about  t^  fJe 
which  a  curtain  is  drawn,  and  lamps  are  kept  always  burning  .be^||e  it] 

Towards  the  back  part  of  the  town  is  the  ftreet  of  the  pairlarch.  jjfl^re  are  two 
churches,  one  of  which  is  St.  Macarius's,  where  the  patriarch  is  eleftc^iilind  a  hou^ 
with  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  patriarch,  which  probably  is  on  the  frte  -pf  the  ancieqt 
patriarchal  palace ;  for#vhen  the  patriarchs  firft  removed  from  Akxaiidriti,  it  is  prph 
bable  they  took  up  their  refidence  in  old  Cairo,  and  had  their  church  aiip  hpufe  there; 
but  as  that  place  became  lefs  frequented,  and  not  fo  fafe,  they  migl|k  remove  ihW 
Cairo.  The  Francifcans  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Jerufalem  havf  a  very  neat 
fmall  convent  or  hofpitium  in  old  Cairo,  where  two  or  three  of  them  g#e||illy  live.  , 

The  mofque  Amrah,  to  the  north^eafl  of  old  Cairo,  is  faid  to  have  beci^-a  church; 
there  are  in  it  near  four  hundred  pillars,  which  with  their  capitals,  fectn  to  have  been 
coUefted  from  feveral  ancient  buUliogs  ;  the  uiiddle  part  ia  open.  It  p|t)bable  this 
was  made  a  mofque  by  Amrou  (to  calif,  who  hulk  Foflhath*  At  the  iidrth  end  of 
old  Cairo  is  a  mofque  of  very  foHd  rufKc  work,  thoiigli  in  a  ruinous  ccmdiuon ;  it  is 
called  the  mofque  of  Oniaiy^ii^iaid  to  be  the  lirit  mofque  built  in  this  place,  though 
probably  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  JMunalukes,  being  much  like  their  manner  of  buildings* 

As 
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As  this  IS  ntentioned  as  the  firft  mofque  that  was  built  here,  it  was  doubtlefs  founded 
by  Omar,  the  fecond  calif  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  who  firft  conquered  Egypt, 

From  old  Cairo\  I  went  over  to  the  pleafant  ifle  of  Roida,  or  Raoudah,  which  is 
oppofite  to  it,  the  channel  of  the  Nile  between  being  dry  when  the  water  is  low  ;  it  is  a 
very  delightful  fpot,  the  weft  fide  is  planted  with  large  fycamore  trees,  commonly  called 
Pharaoh's  fig*  Towards  the  north  end  is  the  fmall  village  of  Roida,  the  ifle  being 
near  a  mile  long.  At  the  fouth  end  is  the  Mikias,  or  houfe  in  which  is  the  famous 
pillar  for  meafuring  the  Nile ;  it  is  a  column  in  a  deep  bafin,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on 
a  level  With  the  bed  of  the  Nilej  the  water  entering  on  one  fide,  and  pafiing  out  on  the 
other.  The  pillar  is  divided  into  meafures,*  by  which  they  fee  the  rife  of  the  Nile ;  it 
has  a  fine  old  Corinthian  capital  at  top,  which  has  commonly  been  omitted  in  the 
draughts,  and  on  that  refts  a  beam  which  goes  acrofs  to  the  gallery.  Concemmg  this 
manner  of  meafuring  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  1  fhall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  in  another 
place.  From  the  court  that  leads  to  this  houfe,  is  a  defcent  to  the  Nile  by  fteps,  on 
which  the  common  people  will  have  it^  that  Mofes  was  found,  after  he  had  been  expofed  . 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

There  are  great  remains  of  buildings  at  this  end  of  the  iiland,  efpecially  about  the 
meafuring  place  ;  and  to  the  weft  there  are  remains  of  walls  ten  feet  thick,  built  of 
brick,  vnth  turrets  that  are  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  but  do  not  feem  to  have  been  high, 
and  I  fuppofe  that  they  were  rather  defigned  to  prevent  the  ifle  being  encroached  out 
by  the  river,  than  for  any  defence.  They  fay  fome  Sultan  built  a  p&lace  here,  and 
refided  much  on  this  ifland  for  the  fake  of  the  air,  and  the  pleafantnefs  of  the 
fituation.  ^ 

Half  a  mile  north  of  old  Cairo,  is  a  place  called  Caflaraline,  where  there  are  feveral 
gardens  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  caflia ;  but  what  it  is  moft  remarkable  for, 
is  a  convent  of  between  thirty  and  forty  derviflies.  As  fhefe  people  affect  a  fort  of 
extraordinary  fan£lity,  fo  they  live  in  a  manner  in  their  mofque,  which  is  a  large 
fquare  room  covered  with  a  very  fine  dome.  In  this  we  were  prefented  to  the 
head  of  them,  who  was  reading,  and  entertained  us  very  civilly  in  the  Turkifli  man- 
ner. In  it  I  faw  fome  ancient  vafes,  one  being  of  white  oriental  alabafter.  The 
fuperior  had  two  pikes  near  him  with  Arabic  fentehces  on  them,  and  there  was  alfo 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  niche,  which  direfts  them  which  way  they  are  to  turn  at 
prayer.  In  this  room,  and  likewife  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent,  are  feveral  curious 
things  hung  up,  that  have  been  coilefted  by  the  derviflies  in  their  travels  abroad,  moft 
of  them  having  fomething  of  the  wonderful  in  them  ;  as  particularly  I  law  a  very 
large  boot,  which  they  fay  belonged  to  fome  giant,  and  a  bowl  of  a  pipe  in  proportion  ' 
to  it.  Thefe  derviflies  are  not  thofe  that  dance,  of  which  fort  there  are  none  in  Eg^pt. 

A  mile  further  north  on  the  river  is  Bulac,  about  a  mile  from  new  Cairo ;  it  is 
near  two  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  the  port  for  all  boats  that  come  up  the  river  from 
the  parts  of  Delta :  here  they  have  a  cuftom-houfe,  many  warehoufes  and  canes  for 
travellers ;  it  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a  fine  bagnio. 

The  city  of  Cairo  is  fituated  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  extends  eaftward  near 
two  miles  to  the  mountain  ;  it  is  about  feven  miles  round,  for  I  was  fomething  more 
than  two  hours  and  three  quarters  going  round  the  city  on  a  beaft  of  Cairo,  computing 
that  I  went  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour  *• 

*  From  the  great  mofque,  which  is  in  the  way  going  from  the  European  quarter  to  Ali  Caia  Agclphi't 
houfe,  to  the  entrance  at  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  Lake  Efbikicn,  twenty-five  minutes.  From  thence  to 
the  entrance  from  old  Cairo,  twenty-three  minutes,  and  then  round  the  caftle  to  the  place  I  began  at,  two 
hours. 
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The  city  is  faid  to  have  been  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent,  ^hen  it  was  the  centre  of 
trade  from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  it  was  walled  round,  and  part  oE  the  walls  of  freeftone 
remain  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  caftle,  where  they  make  an  angle^  turning  from  the 
not'th  to  the  weft :  I  faw  alfo  fome  remains  of  them  to  the  foiith  of  the  caftle^  going 
towards  the  aquedu£i:,  which  I  fuppofe  were  the  walls  of  Tailoun ;  they  are  built  with 
femicircular  towers,  and  feem  to  have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  outer  walls  of 
Alexandria.  There  are  likewife  three  or  four  very  grand  jgates  that  were  built  by  the 
Mamalukes ;  the  workmanfhip  of  them  is  very  good,  and  amidft  all  the  fimplidty  of  the 
architeflure,  every  one  muft  be  (truck  with  (he  furprizing  magnificence  of  them.  One 
of  them  to  the  fouth  is  called  3abel  Zuile  (the  gate  of  Zuile)  from  a  fuburbs  of  that 
name  it  leads  to.  Under  the  arch  of  the  gate  is  a  piece  of  rope  faftened  to  a  hook,, 
where  they  fay  Toman  Bey,  the  laft  Mamaluke  Sultan,  was  hanged  by  order  of  Sultaa 
Selim,  after  he  had  been  tortured  to  reveal  treafures,  and  carried  through  all  the 
ftreets  on  a  lean  camel,  dreiTed  in  ragged  clothes,  and  his  hands  bound.  Another  gate 
« is  Babel  Nafler  ^  and  they  fay  that  Sultan  Selim  made  his  public  entrance  through  this 
gate.  It  probably  had  its  name  from  fome  of  the  Califs  or  Sultans  of  Egypt,  who  had 
the  name  of  Nafler.  A  little  to  the  fouth  of  it  is  a  gate  ftill  more  magnificent,  which 
is  called  Babel  Futuh,  that  is,  the  gate  of  vidory  ;  it  is  of  hewn  ftone,  very  high,  and 
has  a  fquare  tower  on  each  fide,  the  water  tables  of  which  are  richly  adorned  with 
fculptures. 

The  canal  that  comes  out  of  the  Nile  at  old  Cairo,  goes  all  through  the  city,  though 
it  is  feen  only  from  the  back  of  the  houfes  that  are  built  on  it ;  fcnr  though  there  are 
feveral  bridges  over  it,  yet  there  are  hou£^ built  on  each  fide  of  them,  fo  as  to  inter-- 
cept  the  view  of  the  canal^  but  when  it  is  d^,  it  is  as  a  ftreet,  along  which  the  common 
people  frequently  go ;  however  towards  the  time  it  begins  to  be  dry,  it  is  but  a  bad 
neighbour,  as  a  ftench  arifes  from  it  that  is  very  difagreeable  to  thofe  that  live  on  it» 
and  muft  be  unwholefome. 

If  one  imagines  that  there  are  feveral  fquares  or  places  about  the  city,  from  a  quarter 
to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  round,  contrived  fo  as  to  receive  and  hold  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  that  is  conveyed  ta  them  by  the  canals  when  the  river  rifes,  it  may  give  fome 
idea  of  the  feveral  lakes  that  are  about  the  city  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  to  fee  thofe  places  filled  with  water» 
round  wluch  the  beft  houfes  in  the  city  are  built ;  and  when  the  Nile  is  high  in  the 
fummer,  it  muft  be  an  entertaining  profped  to  fee  |)iem  covered  with  the  fine  boats 
and  barges  of  all  the  great  people,  who  come  out  in  the  eVening  to  divert  themfelves 
with  their  ladies :  as  I  have  been  mformed,  concerts  of  mufic  are  never  wanting,  and 
fometini^  fireworks  add  to  the  amufement ;  all  the  houfes  round  being  in  a  manner 
illuminated,  and  the  windows  full  of  fpefktors  to  behold  this  glorious  fight.  The 
fcene'is  much  altered  when  the  waters  are  gone  off,  and  nothing  but  mud  appears;, 
but  is  foon  fucceeded  by  a  more  agreeable  view  of  green  com,  and  afterwards  of 
harveft,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  city,  on  thofe  very  fpots  where  the  boats  were  failing 
a  few  months  before* 

The  ftreets  of  Cairo,  as  of  all  the  Turkifti  cities  are  very  narrow  ;  the  wideft  goes 
the  length  of  the  city  from  the  gate  Nafler  to  the  gate  Zuile,  but  would  be  looked  on 
as  a  lane  in  Europe.  The  other  ftreets  are  fo  narrow,  that  they  frequently  make  a 
roof  from  one  houfe  to  the  other  over  the  ftreet,  and  put  a  flight  covering  on  it  to 
defend  them  from  the  fun.  The  city  of  Cairo  is  exceedingly  well  regulated  for  its 
fecurity,  more  efpeciatly  by  night ;  for  moft  of  the  ftreets,  or  at  leaft  each  end  of  every 
diftri^  or  ward,  has  a  gate  and  porter  to  it,  who  fliuts  up  the  gate  as  foon  as  it  is  dark. 
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and  to  every  one  of  thefe  wards  is  a  guard  of  two  or  three  or  more  janizaries,  fo  that 
no  idle  people  can  go  about  the  ftreets  at  night.  Some  little  ftreets  confift  only  of 
fhops,  without  any  houfes,  and  fo  they  leave  their  fhops  locked  up,  and  go  to  their 
houfes  at  night.  There  are  alfo  feveral  places  for  (hops  like  our  exchanges,  called 
bezeftans,  which  are  fhut  up  at  night,  and  (hops  of  the  (ame  trade  are  generally  together 
in  thefe  as  well  as  in  the  ftreets. 

Turki(h  houfes,  efpedally  in  Cairo,  have  very  little  beauty  in  them  ;  they  are  gene* 
rally  built  round  a  court,  where  they  make  the  beft  appearance,  nothing  but  ufe  being 
€onfidered  as  to  the  outfide  of  their  houfes,  what  they  have  of  ornament  being  in 
their  faloons  within ;  fo  that  their  houfes,  built  below  oi  ftone,  and  above  a  fort  of 
cage  work,  fometimes  filled  up  with  unburnt  brick,  and  few  or  no  windows  towards 
the  ftreet,  are  a  very  difagreeable  fight  to  one  who  has  feen  only  European  citiss^  that 
have  fomething  of  outward  regularity,  as  well  as  .conveniency  and  beauty  within. 

There  are  feveral  magnificent  mofques  in  and  about  Cairo  ;  but  that  which  exceeds 
them  all,  both  as  to  theJTolidity  of  its  building,  and  a  certain  grandeur  and  magnificence 
that  ftrikes  in  a  very  fuiprifing  manner,  is  the  mofque  of  Sultan  HaiTan,  built  at.  the 
foot  of  the  caftle  hill ;  it  is  very  high,  of  an  oblong  fquare  figure  crowned  with  a- 
comifh  all  round  that  projects  a  great  way,  and  is  horned  with  a  particular  fort  of 
grotefque  carvings  after  the  Turkifh  manner  ^  the  entrance  to  it  is  very  finely  inlaid 
with  feveral  forts  of  marbles,  and  carved  in  like  manner  at  top ;  the  afcent  was  by 
feveral  fteps  which  are  broken  down,  and  the  door  walled  up,  becaufis  in  times  of 
public  infurreftions,  the  rebels  have  often  taken  fhelter  there.   The  place  is  fo  ibx)ng 
that  now  there  is  always  a  garrifon  of  )an^aries  within  the  dlftrid  of  it,  in  apartments 
adjoining  to  the  mofque.    To  the  north-eaft  of  the  town  is  a  very  fine  mofque  called 
Kubbeel- Azab,  or  the  cupola  of  the  Arabs,  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  Azabs ;  it 
is  a  very  fine  room  about  fixty  feet  fquare,  with  a  beautiful  dome  over  it,  raifed  on  a 
bafe  of  fixteen  fides,  in  each  of  which  is  a  window^  the  room  is  wainfcotted  roux^ 
eight  feet  high  in  pannels,  with  all  themoft  valuable  marbles,  among  which  are  feveral 
fine  flabs  of  red  and  green  porphyry  ;  the  borders  round  the  pannels  are  carved  and 
gilt,  a  fort  of  freeze  ranges  round,  in  which  are  fentences  cut  in  large  gilt  charaders, 
called  the  Couphe  charader,  in  which  they  here  anciently  writ  the  Arabic  language. 
The  walls  above  this  are  adorned  with  Arabic  infcriptions  in  letters  of  gold,  and  the 
whole  cupola  is  painted  and  gilt  in  the  fineft  manner,  and  all  over  the  mofque  are 
hung  a  great  number  of  glafs  lamps  and  oftridges'  eggs  ^  adjoining  to  it  are  feveral 
apartments  built  for  the  priefls,  and  alfo  fome  grand  ones  for  tt^e  great  people  who 
fometimes  come  and  refkle  here.    It  is  faid  this  magnificent  room  was  built  by  a  gi*and: 
vizier,  who  defired  the  Sultan  to  give  him  leave  to  prepare  a  place  fit  to  ofifer  him  a 
ihirbet  in,  on  his  return  from  Mecca. 

A  part  of  the  town  to  the  fbuth  is  called  Tailomi,  faid  to  have  been  built  before  this 
city  Wis  founded,  by  Tholoun  who  was  mafter  of  Egypt,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
almoft  independent  of  the  Califs ;  and  it  is  faid  left  old  Cairo,  and  built  a  palace  and 
mofque  here.  This  at  firft  was  probably  called  Cateia,  becaufe  that  perfbn  is  faid  to 
hav^built  a  palace  of  that  name.  What  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  goes  by  the  name, 
of  Kalatel-Kebfh,  and  they  fay  Sultan  Selim  lodged  here*  There  are  remains  of  the 
caftle  walls  and  high  ground  within  them,  which  may  have  been  raifed  by  throwing 
out  the  dung  of  the  city,  and  afterwards  building  on  the  high  ground,  though  to  the 
weft  I  faw  there  was  a  natural  rock.  In  this  wall  is  a  fort  of  fquare  turret  they  call  the 
feat  of  Pharaoh ;  near  it  under  an  arch,  is  an  ancient  farcophagus  of  black  marble; 
which  receives  the  water  of  a  conduit }  it  is  called  the  fountain  of  treafure,  and  by 
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fome  writers  the  fountain  of  lovers,  concerning  which  the  people  tell  fome  ftories.  It 
is  richly  adorned  both  infide  and  out  with  hieroglyphics.  One  man  feems  to  have  a 
crocodile^s  head,  and  on  a  fort  of  altar  marked  out  in  fquares,  feemed  to  be  cut  two 
horfes*  heads;  for  the  reft,  I  could  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  further 
ol^rvations,  or  to  take  the  hieroglyphics  exaftly  that  are  cut  in  thofe  columns.  At 
each  end  is  a  man,  and  fix  columns  of  hieroglyphics  on  each  fide.  There  are,  befides 
the  turret  called  Pharaoh's  feat,  others  in  a  femicircular  form,  fo  that  probably 
this  was  the  enclofure  of  the  old  palace.  In  this  quarter  is  a  large  mofque,  faid 
to  refemble  that  of  Mecca,  and  an  ancient  building  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
quarter  of  the  body  of  foldiers  called  Cherkes,  to  whom  it  ftill  belongs,  and  goes 
by  their  name. 

To  the  eaft  of  Tailoun  is  the  caftle  of  Cairo,  fituated  on  a  rocky  hill,  which  feems 
to  be  feparated  by  art  from  the  hill  or  mountain  Jebel  Duife,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
eaft  end  of  Jebel  Mocatthftm.  It  is  faid  this  caftle  was  built  by  Saladm.  There  are 
|wo  entrances  to  it  on  the  north  fide ;  one  to  the  weft  is  called  the  gate  of  the  Azabs, 
the  other  to  the  eaft,  the  gate  of  the  janizaries.  The  defcent  by  the  former  is 
narrow,  cut  through  the  rock,  and  pafling  by  two  round  towers  near  the  gate,  and 
then  by  a  fine  large  round  tower  the  way  is  by  a  high  wall,  on  which  at  a  great 
height,  IS  a  relief  of  a  very  large  fpread  eagle,  and  fo  the  entrance  is  oppofite  to  the 
building  that  is  called  Jofeph's  hall.  The  afcent  by  the  gate  of  the  Janizaries  is  more 
fpacious  and  grand ;  on  each  fide  of  the  inner  gate  is  a  tower  of  many  fides,  and 
further  on  at  another  entrance,  is  a  large  round  tower  on  each  [fide,  oppofite  to  the 
great  mofque.  The  caftle  is  walled  all  round,  but  is  fo  commanded  by  the  hill  to  the 
eaft,  that  it  can  be  a  place  of  no  ftrength  fince  the  invention  of  cannon.  At  the  weft 
of  the  caftle,  are  remains  of  very  grand  apartments,  fome  of  them  covered  with  domes, 
and  adorned  with  Mofaic  pictures  of  trees  and  houfes,  that  doubtlefs  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Sultans,  and  it  is  faid,  have  fince  been  inhabited  by  the  Paflias.  This  part  of 
the  caftle  is  now"  only  ufed  for  weaving,  embroidering,  and  preparing  the  hangings 
and  coverings  they  fend  every  year  to  Mecca.  1  faw  them  about  this  work ;  and,  though 
they  look  on  it  as  a  profanation  for  a  Chriftian  fo  much  as  to  touch  thofe  rich  damafks 
that  are  to  cover  what  they  call  the  houfe  of  God,  yet  notwithftanding  I  ventured  to 
approach  them. 

Over  this  is  a  higher  ground  to  the  eaft,  near  tl^e  grand  faloon,  commonly  called 
Jofeph's  hall,  from  which  there  is  a  moft  delightful  profpeft  of  Cairo,  the  pyramids, 
and  all  the  country  round.  It  was  probably  a  terrace  to  that  magnificent  room,  which 
is  now  all  open,  except  to  the  fouth  fide,  and  is  adorned  with  very  large  and  beautiful 
pillars  of  red  granite ;  the  walls  built  on  them  on  the  outfide  have  fuch  windows  as 
are  reprefented  in  the  draught  of  the  fourteenth  plate  *,  as  well  as  I  could  take  it  under 
the  reftraint  that  ftrangers  are  in  here.  Walls  alio  are  built  with  fuch  windows  on  many 
of  the  pillars  within,  efpecially  on  the  fecond  and  third  from  the  entrance^  with 
arches  turned  from  one  pillar  to  another  f.  Some  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are 
good  Corinthian,  others  very  plain,  and  fome  only  marked  out  in  lines  like  leaves; 
many  of  theih  are  only  plain  ftones  fliaped  a  little  like  a  capital,  on  fome  of  which 
there  are  lines  like  a  figure  of  eighj,  and  moft  of  them  have  fome  little  relief.  They 
have  only  a  rough  bafe,  fomething  like  the  ancient  Egyptian  manner,  and  all  the 
pillars  have  an  Arabic  infcription  of  one  line  cut  on  them.  On  the  fide  that  is  built 
up,  where  the  wall  fets  in,  and  arches  are  turned  over,  there  feem  to  have  been  three 
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doorsi)  the  middle  one  being  adorned  at  the  top^with  that  grotefque  fort  of  work  which 
is  common  in  the  eaftern  buildings  ;  and  over  the  pillars  and  arches  is  a  fort  wooden 
freeze,  filled  with  Arabic  infcriptions.  The  two  couplets  of  pillars  in  the  middle  feem 
to  have  been  dedgned  to  fupport  a  dome ;  and  probably  they  intended  to  have  two 
others  for  that  purpofe,  marked  in  the  plan,  for  it  is  to  be  queftioned  if  this  room  was 
ever  finiflied,  and  probably  the  firft  row  of  pillars  in  the  front  was  defigned  for  a 
portico*  The  pillars  doubtlefs  were  brought  from  fome  ancient  buildings,  moft  pro*^ 
bably  from  Alexandria ;  pillars  of  one  ilone  not  feeming  to  have  been  in  ufe  in  Egypt 
before  the  Greeks  came  among  them,  who  (hewed  all  their  art  and  magnificence  in  that 
city.  To  the  weft  part  of  the  caftle  alfo  is  the  jail,  which  the  common  people  will  have 
to  be  the  prifon  in  which  Jofeph  was  confined. 

About  the  middle  of  the  caftle  is  a  large  court,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  are  the 
Pafha's  apartments,  and  the  great  divan,  over  the  karameidan,  or  black  place  to  the 
fouth.  The  plain  under  the  caftle  to  the  north- weft  is  called  Remle,  or  the  fandy*^ 
place.  In  this  divan  I  faw  the  fheilds  of  leather,  above  half  an  inch  thick,  with  the 
fpears  remaining  in  them^  with  which  Sultan  Amurath  pierced  them.  Here  alfo  I  faw  ^ 
the  divan  of  Beys  aiTembled,  under  the  Kaia,  or  prime  minifter  of  the  Pafha,  as  they 
conftantly  meet  three  times  a  week,  the  Pafha,  whenever  he  pleafes,  fitting  in  a  room 
behind  that  has  a  communication  by  fome  lattice-windows.  A  ftranger  may  go  in  with 
the  cpnfurs  dragoman  or  interpreter,  and  being  conducted  afterwards  to  the  Pafha's 
coffee  room,  is  civilly  entertained  by  his  people  with  fweatmeats  and  coffee.  The  mint 
alfo  is  near,  where  they  coin  their  gold,  and  fonie  fmall  pieces  called  Medines,  which  are 
of  the  value  of  three  farthings,  and  are  of  iron  wafhed  over  with  filver,  the  bafe  money 
of  Conftantinople  not  pafung  in  Egypt.  I  faw  a  piece  of  a  fmall  obelifk  of  black 
marble,  with  hieroglyphics  on  it  made  ufe  of  as  the  (ill  of  a  window;  it  is  about  eight 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  fquare. 

The  well  in  the  caftle  has  often  been'  defcribed  and  fpoken  of  as  a  very  wonderful 
thing ;  it  is  called  Jofeph's  well,  not  from  the  Patriarch  Jofeph,  but,  as  fome  authors 
obferve,  from  a  grand  vizier  of  that  name,  who  had  the  care  of  this  work  under  Sultan 
Mahomet,  fon  of  Calaun,  who  did  not  live  feven  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  beea 
looked  on  as  a  very  extraordinary  thing  to  cut  fuch  a  well  down  through  the  rock ;  but 
the  ftone  is  foft,  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  have  dug  it  down,  had  the  * 
foil  been  of  earth  or  fand,  and  to  have  built  a  wall  round  within.  Moreover,  the  ftone 
they  dug  up,  as  it  would  ferve  for  building,  might  be  of  great  ufe  in  making  improve^ 
ments  in  the  caftle.  The  paffage  down  is  round  the  well,  the  rock  being  left  about  two 
feet  thick  between  the  paffage  and  the  well ;  the  defcent  for  the  firft  five  flights  is  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  well,  and  fo  far  the  well  and  the  paffages  are  built ;  afterwards^  it  is 
round  the  well  as  defcribed  ;  the  paffage  being  about  fix  feet  and  a  half  fquare ;  holes 
ive  cut  ^h wife  in  the  partition,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  fomething 
fiigh»,  in  order  to  give  fome  light  to  the  paffage  down.  The  well  is  of  an  oblong 
fquare  ^oftn,  and  ihe  defcent  to  the  bottom  of  the  firft  well  goes  three  times  round  in 
twelve  flights,  being  ojie  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep ;  the  defcent  is  very  eafy,  each 
ftep  being*  about  fix  inches  high,  and  five  feet  broad,  but  the  place  is  fo  dirty,  that  in 
tttoft  jjarts  the'fteps  are  hardly  perceivable.  On  the  long  fide  I  thought  I  could  num- 
ber fifteen^eps,  and  on  the  other  fide  twelve.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  paflage,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  well,  is  an  entrance  now  ftopped  up,  the  people  fay  it  leads  to  thepyra« 
mids  ;  and  another  mentioned  to  the  right,  they  fay  went  to  the  Red  Sea.  From  the 
boftoni  of  this  well,  by  the  hole,  is  an  entrance  to  another  well  not  fo  big ;  the  defcent 
is  very  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  wet  and  dirt,  and  alfo  dangerous,  as  the  flairs  are  nar« 
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row,  and  no  partition  between  them  and  the  well ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
deep.  The  bottom  of  this  well  being  probably  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  or 
rather  lower,  the  water  never  fails,  but  pafling  through  the  fait  foil,  it  is  a  little  bracldfhy 
and  ferves  only  for  common  ufes ;  and  is  not  good  to  drink.  From  this  place  it  ia 
raifed  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  well,  by  a  wheel  turned  there  by  oxen,  which  raifes 
feventy-two  vafes  that  hold  near  three  quarts  each  ;  they  are  tied  to  ropes  that  hang  on 
the  wheel,  and  there  being  conveyed  into  another  bafm,  it  is  by  the  fame  means  raifed 
to  the  top  by  another  fet  of  oxen,  and  eighty-five  vafes.  There  is  one  thing  very  par- 
ticular in  this  well,  that  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  from  the  top,  on  two  oppofite 
iides^  it  is  cut  in,  as  1  conjedured,  fix  or  feven  feet  archwife,  and  fo  continues  all  the 
way  down  to  the  bottom,  which  was  probably  done  to  make  the  flights  of  ftairs  longer, 
and  confequently  a  more  eafy  defcent.  Some  have  remarked  that  feveral  fuch  wells 
have  been  found  at  old  Cairo,  only  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  fingle,  but  very 
deep,  and  an  oblong  fquare  of  about  ten  feet  by  twelve,  sSid  that  fome  are  even  in  ufe  to 
this  day.  Near  this  well  is  the  laft  wheel  that  raifes  up  the  water,  which  is  conveyed  by 
the  aquedu£t  for  better  ufes*  This  cafUe,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  is 
like  a  little  town,  but  the  moft  part  of  it  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  cafUe,  extending  away  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  a  fort  of  ancient 
fuburbs,  called  Caraffa.  At  the  entrance  to  this  place  are  fome  magnificent  tombs 
covered  with  domes,  faid  to  be  the  monuments  of  fome  Kings  of  Egypt;  the  people  fay 
they  are  the  califs,  the  relations  of  Mahomet,  who  conquered  this  country  ;  and  ]fo 

great  a  veneration  th^y  have  for  them,  that  they  oblige  Chriftians  and  Jews  to  defceqd 
om  their  affes,  out  of  refped,  when  they  pais  this  way.  Caraffa  feems  to  have  been 
the  ancient  univerfity  for  the  united  ftudies  of  their  law  and  divinity ;  it  is  now  in  a 
manner  a  plain  of  ruins  to  the  fouth  of  mount  Duife ;  being  the  remains  of  many 
colleges  and  convents  of  dervifhes,  where  it  is  faid  there  were  fo  great  a  number,  that 
a  ftrsmger  could  pafs  a  year  at  free  coft,  only  fpending  one  day  in  each  of  them.  On 
the  right,  I  faw  on  a  height  the  great  mofque  of  £1-Imam  Schafei,  one  of  the  four 
great  do£lors  of  the  law,  whoisnad  in  great  veneration  amongd  them,  and  whofe 
fepulchre  is  there ;  it  is  called  La-Salehiah,  from  a  title  they  gave  Saladin  who  built  it, 
together  with  an  hofpital  and  college ;  and  he  obliged  all  the  dodors  of  Egypt  to  follow 
the  do&rine  of  this  relation  of  Mahomet,  who  was  a  native  of  Gaza.  I  faw  to  the 
eaft  of  the  fouth  point  of  the  hill  Jehufy,  where  Ifuppofe  Babylon  was,  great  remains 
of  arches  of  a  very  confiderable  aqueduft,  by  which  the  water  was  probably  conveyed 
Xo  this  and  other  mofques  ;  and  at  another  time,  when  I  was  to  the  fouth  of  that  hill, 
by  the  river,  I  faw  a  building  like  that  at  the  head  of  the  aquedu£t,  that  is  built  to  the 
caftle,  which  I  fuppofe  is  the  refervoir,  to  which  the  water  was  raifed  from  the  canal 
that  goes  to  AI-Bafetin ;  but  there  was  no  venturing  to  go  further  to  take  a  nearer, 
view  of  it,  this  being  reckoned  the  moft  dangerous  part  about  Cairo.  Three  or  four 
miles  from  the  town  is  Bafetin,  fo  called  from  the  gardens  that  are  tbere..j  ^bout 
two  miles  on  this  fide  of  it,  is  the  Jews  burial  place,  to  which  place  every  Jjcyly  is, 
efcorted  by  a  guard  of  Arabs,  who  are  paid  money  for  their  proteflion,  ^nd  do  i^ot; 
fiul  to  ufe  you  ill.  I  had  the  curiofity  to  go  out  and  fee  the  manner  in  ;which  the  Jew^r 
bury  their  dead  in  thefe  parts :  they  dig  a  grave  about  fix  feet  deep ;  qn  the,  \yeft  fide 
of  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  they  dig  in  a  hole  big  enough  to  receive  the  body^  ihen 
they  depofit  it,  laying  broad  ftones  againft  the  hole,  and  fill  up  the  grave  ;  it  being- 
contrary  to  their  law,  as  I  was  informed,  to  lay  earth  on  the  body.  '  South  of  the 
burial  place  are  three  finall  arched  houfes,  where  they  wafh  and  prepare  the  bodies  for 
3  •  burial. 
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burial,  that  die  out  of  their  houfes ;  for  when  that  happens,  they  never  carry  the 
corpfe  into  the  houfe. 

I  went  up  to  the  top  of  Jebel  Duife,  which  is  to  the  north,  from  which,  as  I  obferved, 
it  is  poilible  the  caftle  hill  might  be  feparated  by  art.    At  the  eaft  end  there  are  feveral 

S ottos  all  up  the  fide  of  the  hill  in  many  ftories,  feveral  of  which  are  inaccefiible,  but 
ere  is  a  way  to  fome  by  a  narrow  terrace ;  they  are  moftly  rooms  eight  or  ten  feet 
iquare,  and  high.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  towards  the  weft  brow  of  it,  are  two  roomd 
cut  near  the  furface  of  the  rock,  with  holes  on  the  top  to  let  in  light ;  over  it  is  a 
rdfed  place  where  the  great  i^ien  often  go  and  enjoy  one  of  the  fineft  profpeds  in  Egypt, 
commanding  a  view  of  Cairo,  and  of  all  the  country,  efpecblly  into  Delta,  as  £au-asthe 
eye  can  carry.  To  the  eaft,  over  the  fouth  clift,  is  the  mofque.in  which  the  Sheik  Duife 
is  buried,  who  has  given  name  both  to  the  hill  and  mofque.  The  mofque  within  is  painted 
all  over  with  flowers,  on  a  red  ground;  near  it  are  buried  feveral  of  his  children,  and  the 
fons  of  fome  Pafhas.  We  had  free  admittance  every  where,  and  the  Sheik  fpread  a 
carpet  before  the  mofque,  and  ferved  a  colladon.  Beyond  this  mofque,  on  a  hill,  is  a 
folid  bmlding  of  ftone,  about  three  feet  wide,  built  with  ten  fteps,  being  at  top  about 
three  feet  fquare,  on  which  the  Sheik  mounts  to  pray  on  any  extraordinary  occafions, 
when  all  the  people  go  out ;  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  and  here  in  Egypt,  when 
the  Nile  does  not  rife  as  they  exped  it  ihould ;  and  fuch  a  praying  place  they  have 
without  all  the  towns  throughout  Turkey.  On  another  height  of  the  hill,  to  the  eaft, 
over  the  fouth  brow,  is  a  nuned  buildmg  like  a  mofque.  I  expe&ed  to  have  feen  fome-^ 
thin^  of  an  obfervatory  here,  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  on  this  hill ;  that 
particular  part  being  a  very  advantageous  fituation.  This  hill  bebg  reckoned  a  very 
dangerous  place,  the  janizary  difluaaed  me  from  going,  but  I  went  without  him,  not* 
withftanding  that  fome  people  called  after  me  that  were  on  the  hill,  to  prevent  my 
going,  beinjg  very  defirous  to  take  a  view  of  this  building.  We  deCcended  the  hill  ta 
the  north,  by  a  very  eafy  way,  pradicable  by  camels ;  the  afcent  to  the  fouth  being  a 
winding  foot  way  up  the  fide  of  the  hill,  which  is  there  almoft  peKpendicuIar.  On  the 
north  fide  there  is  a  quarry  of  freeftone,  which  is  very  much  ufed  for  the  buildings  of 
Cairo. 

Under  this  hill,  to  the  north,  are  the  burial  places  called  Keick  Bey,  I  fuppofe  from 
fome  bey  of  that  name  having  a  remarkable  fepulchre  here,  where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  tombs  covered  with '  cupolas,  and  feveral  large  mofques  built 
over  the  burial  places  of  great  men,  extendmg  for  above  a  mile  to  the  north-eaft.  In 
one  part,  many  of  the  relations  of  Mahomet  are  buried,  probably  of  the  families  of  the 
ancient  calife  of  Egypt ;  which  places  are  efteemed  fo  facred,  that  it  is  not  permitted 
for  Chriftians  to  go  among  thofe  fepulchres.  Beyond  thefe  fepulchres,  and  the  cube 
of  the  Azabs,  is  the  coimtry  called  Adalia,  where  there  is  only  one  houfe,  in  which  the 
tribute  is  depofited,  that  is  to  be  fent  to  Cairo,  after  the  bey  that  is  to  attend  it  has 
made  his  public  procellion  through  the  city,  till  fuch  time  as  all  things  are  ready  for 
their  departure,  which  is  often  thrf e  or  four  months.  A  bey  with  a  guard  is  alfo  ap- 
pointed monthly  to  guard  this  part  of  the  country,  as  another  has  in  charge  old  Cairo, 
^  and  the  parts  about  it. 

In  Cairo  there  are  feveral  bagnios,  fome  of  which  are  very  handfome  within,  being 
places  of  great  refort  in  Turkey,  both  on  a  religious  account,  in  order  to  purify  them- 
felves,  and  alfo  as  places  of  refrefliment  and  diverfion,  efpecially  for  the  women,  who 
once  or  twice  a  week  fpend  moft  part  of  the  day  in  the  bagnios,  and  are  glad  of  fuch  a 
pretence  to  get  out  of  their  confinement.  There  are  fome  bagnios  on  purpofe  for  the 
women,  but  the  more  general  method  is  to  fet  apart  certain  times  for  them ;  but  the 
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bdies  are  deprived  of  this  pubKc  opportunity  of  bathing  amotig  the  very  greaf  people^ 
v^ho  have  bagnios  prepared  for  them  in  their  own  houfes. 

They  have  alio  feveral  canes  in  Cairo,  which  they  calt  here  okelas ;  tliey  are  very 
indifferent  buildings  round  a  court,  are  commonly  appropriated  to  merchants  of  a  par-^ 
dcular  country^  with  their  merchandife ;  as  there  is  one  for  thofe  of  Nubia,,  and  the 
black  flaves  and  other  goods  they  bring  along  with  them  ^  another  for  white  flaves  from 
Creorgia :  they  have  aUb  feveral  canes  at  Bulac,  in  all  which  (Irangers  are  accommodated 
with  a  room  at  a  very  fmall  price,  but  with  nothing  elfe;  fo  that  excepting  the  roomy 
there  are  no  greater  accommodations  in  thefe  hou£es  than  there  are  in  the  deferts,  unle& 
from  the  conveniency  of  a  market  near. 

I  went  to  fee  fome  of  the  befl:  houfes  in  Cairo.   The  great  men  have  a  &Ioon  for 
common  ufe,  and  another  for  ftate ;  and  as  they  have  four  wives,  each  of  them  has  a 
faXoGOj  with  the  apartments  about  it,  that  have  no  communication  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  houfe,  except  the  common  entrance  for  the  fervants,  which  is  kept  locked  ;  and 
the  private  entrance,  of  which  the  mafter  keeps  the  key.   They  have  fucb  a  machine 
Blade  to  turn  round,  as  they  ufe  in  nunneries,  which  receives  any  thing  they  want 
to  give  in  or  out,  without  feeing  one  another.   At  the  houfe  of  Ofman  Bey,  there  is  ai 
fine  &loon  with  a  lobby  before  it the  grand  room  is.  an  oblong  fquare  y  in  the  middle 
is  an  o&agon  marble  pillar ;  the  room  is  wainfcotted  on  two  fides  about  eight  feet  high^ 
io  panneis  of  grey  marble,  with  a  border  round  every  pannel  of  mofaic  work;  the  end 
at  which  one  enters,  and  the  fide  where  the  windows  are,  not  being  finiibed  in  this 
manner ;  the  fopha  extends  all  round  the  room,  and  the  whole  is  furniihed  with  the 
richeft  velvet  cufluons,  ^id  the  floor  covered  with  fine  carpets.    I  faw  another  magni«- 
ficent  hwfe,  of  a  much  older  date  than  this ;  it  is  laid  to  have  been  built  by  Sultaa 
Nafir  Iben  Calahoun,  or  Calaun,  who  was  the  feventh  Kii^  of  Egypt  of  the  Mamaluke^ 
called  Baharites,  and  lived  about  the  year  1 279.   The  houie  is  built  round  a  fmall  court,, 
in  which  there  are  feveral  large  apartments*  The  entrance  to  the  grand  apartment  is  by  a) 
fine  old  door,  fomething  in  the  Gothic  tafte  ;  there  is  one  thing  very  partkuhr,  a  fort  06 
double  pillars  on  each  (ide  of  the  door,  cut  out  of  one  (tone,  worked  fi>  as  to  appear  as 
if  two  pillars  were  bent  and  linked  together,  like  a  chain.    The  magnificent  faloon  is 
in  the  figure  of  a  Greek  cro&,  with  a  cupola  in  the  middle ;  it  is  wainfcotted  for  ten 
feet  high,  in  a  very  ccfftly  manner ;  round  at  top,  about  two  feet  deep,  are  Arabic  in- 
fcriptions ;  then  for  about  two  feet  more,  are  works  of  mother  of  pearl,  and  fine  marblesy 
in  the  figure  of  fmall  arches.    Below  this  it  is  all  done  in  panneb,  which  have  a  border 
round  of  mofaic  work  in  mother  of  pearl,  and  blue  fnudt,  or  a  fort  of  glafs  that  is  not 
tranfparent ;  in  fome  the  middle  part  is  of  the  fined  marbles,  in  others  all  of  mo&ic 
work.    I  went  to  fee  the  manner  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens,  and  the  method  they 
take  to  make  fal  armoniac,  which  1  (hall  particularly  defcribe  in  another  place.  Thofe 
feem  much  to  exceed  as  to  the  number  of  people  in  Cairo,  who  compute  that  there  are 
two  millions,  though  it  is  pofitively  affirmed  that  feven  thoufand  have  died  in  one  day 
of  the  plague ;  in  which  they  fay  they  can  make  an  exaS:  computation,  from  the  number 
of  biers  that  are  let  to  carry  out  the  dead.    There  is  a  great  mixture  of  people  in  Cairo, 
the  city  being  compofed  of  oriffinal  Egyptians,  among  whom  are  the  Copti  Chriftians  j 
of  Arabians ;  of  the  people  of  Barbary,  and  the  weftem  parts  of  Africa ;  of  the  Ber- 
berines  of  the  parts  of  Nubia,  a  great  number  of  their  men  coming  here  to  offer  them- 
felves  as  fervants.    They  are  a  Molotto  race  ;  have  a  fort  of  government  among  them- 
felves,  thofe  of  fuch  a  part  of  the  country  chufing  a  ftieik  or  head,  who.  takes  care  of 
all  new  comers  to  recommend  them  to  places',  to  fupply  them  with  money  when  they 
are  out  of  lervice^  or  fick,  for  which  they  have  a  commoo  purfe ;  and  when  they  are 
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tble,  theffiuthfollyittamvhat  vs^diibui^^  There  are  likewife  fome  of 

the  Turcoman  race,  fuch  as  are  fent  from  Conftandnople  to  fill  fome  places,  and  fuch 
as  the  Paflias  bring  with  them,  and  chance  to  fettle  here ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  Cairo  are  of  the  Mamaluke  race,  defcended  from  thofe 
flaves  mofUy  of  Gewgia  and  parts  about  it,  who  have  fince  the  Mamaluke  eftablifli* 
fnent,  come  into  the  government,  and  into  moft  of  their  offices,  and  continue  to  do  fo 
by  a  conftant  firefh  fupply  to  this  day ;  of  which  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  under 
the  government  of  Egypit.  There  are  likewifein  Cairo  fome  Greeks,'a  ftew  Armenians^ 
and  many  Jews,  Of  the  Eutopeans,  there  are  fettled  here  only  the  French,  Englifli, 
and  fome  Italians  from  Venice  and  Leghorn.  The  Francifcans  dependant  on  the  con* 
vent  at  Jerufalem,  have  a  large  new-built  monaftery,  which  was  pulled  down  once  or 
twice  by  the  mob,  whilfl  they  were  building  it,  before  they  could  fatisfy  the  great  peo* 
pie,  who  wanted  prefents;  and  it  coft  them  great  fums  of  money,  not  only  for  the 
building,  but  to  make  all  the  great  men  their  friends.  The  fuperior  here  is  called  the 
vice-prefeft  of  Egypt,  the  guardian  of  Jerufalem  having  the  title  of  prefeft.  There  is 
another  convent  of  Francifcans,  who  are  fent  miflionaries  from  Rome  with  a  fuperior, 
who  is  called  alfo  the  prefeft  of  Egypt,  and  commands  three  convents  they  have  in 
upper  Egypt.  Thefe  live  on  a  fmall  allowance  they  have  from  Rome,  and  on  the 
charity  of^  their  difciples  j  they  are  under  the  proteftion  of  the  EngliQi,  who  are  ready 
in  thefe  countries,  to  proted  all  Chriftians.  The  other  Francifcans,  a  convent  of 
Capuchines,  and  another  of  Jefuits,  are  under  theprotefUon  of  the  French.  When 
any  of  the  EngHfh  happen  to  die  in  any  parts  or  the  Levant,  they  are  buried  with 
the  Greeks,  and  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  church,  where  there  is  no  Engiilh 
chaplain.  The  European  merchants  fettlecThere,  confidering  how  much  they  are  con- 
fined, live  agreeably  enough  among  themfelves ;  are  generally  fociable  with  thofe  of 
their  own  nation;  and  in  a  pleptiful  country,  they  do  not  want  whatever  may  make  life 
pafe  agreeably.  The  morning  being  fpent  in  bufinefs,  the  remaindei*  of  the  day  is  often 
pafTed  in  riding  out^o  the  fields  and  gardens  to  the  north  of  Cairo,  where  for  a  mile 
out  of  town,  there  is  little  danger ;  fometimes  the  whole  day  is  fpent  in  diverfions  that 
way ;  and  they  have  a  relaxation  from  bufinefs  both  on  the  Chriflian  and  Jewifh 
fabbath,  as  the  Jews  tranfaft  a  great  part  of  their  affairs.  When  the  Nile  is  hi^h,  and 
little  bufinefs  is  done,  they  fpend  their  lime  in  the  houfes  they  have  at  old  Cairo  and 
Gize ;  fo  that  flrangers  pafs  their  time  as  agreeably  as  the  circumflances  of  the  place 
will  admit,  the  gentlemen  here  fhpwing  them  all  manner  of  civility,  efpecially  fuch  as 
come  out  of  curiofity,  who  never  fail  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  in  their  houfes,  which 
they  eafily  oblige  them  to  make  ;heir  home,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  otherwife 
accommodated  here. 

The  great  trade  of  this  place  is  an  import  of  broad  clothes,  tin,  and  lead,  an  export 
of  coffee,  fenna,  faffranounes  for  dying,  flax,  and  feveral  drugs  which  come  moftly 
j>  from  Perfia  ;  they  alfo  import  raw  filk  from  Afia,  and  manufafture  it  chiefly  intofattins, 
and  fome  filks  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  India ;  and  at  fome  places  near,  they  have  manu- 
faftures  of  coarfe  linen.  They  alfo  make  fugar  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  which 
is  neither  cheap  nor  fine,  except  a  fmall  quantity,  very  fine,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Grand 
Signior ;  but  as  it  is  very  dear,  fb  it  is  not  commonly  to  be  met  with*  for  fale.  They 
have  fome  manufaftures  in  great  perfeftion,  as  making  Turkifh  ftirrops,  and  all  furni- 
ture for  horfes ;  and  I  obferved  the  bars  both  of  iron  and  brafs  they  make  chequerwife 
to  put  before  their  windows,  .were  of  very  good  workmanihip,  though  I  imagined  they 
•were  moflly  of  the  time  of  the  Mamalukes.  They  make  lattices  for  windows  of  turned 
work,  in  wood,  in  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  manner.    About  Menoufieh  alfo  in 
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Delta,  they  make  that  fine  matting  of  dyed  ru(hes,  which  is  fent  not  only  all  over  the 
Turkifli  empire,  but  alfo  to  moft  parts  of  Europe.  Thev  work  alfo  very  well  at  the 
filver  trade,  as  in  moft  parts  of  Turkey,  for  ornaments  for  their  women  and  horfes, 
which  is  generally  carried  on  every  where  by  the  '  Chriftians.  The  conveniency  of 
water-carriage  makes  Cairo  a  place  of  great  trade,  for  there  are  few  arts  in  any  tolerable 
perfedion  higher  up,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt,  fo  that  all  the  country,  up 
the  Nile  at  leafl,  is  fupplied  with  moft  things  from  the  great  city  ;  and  as  there  is  little 
credit  among  the  Turks,  and  it  is  very  rare  they  truft  one  another  to  negociate  any 
bufmefs  by  bills,  or  rifque  their  money  in  the  hands  of  any  one>  this  always  occafions  a 
great  conflux  of  people  to  Grand  Cairo ;  fo  that  probably  near  a  quarter  of  the  fouls  in 
the  city  not  being  fixed  inhabitants,  and  as  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  plague,  but  come 
to  the  city  notwithflanding  the  infedion,  fo  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  a  great  number  of 
the  people  that  ^e  of  that  diftemper,  are  thofe  who  come  every  day  to  Cairo  about 
their  affairs. 

CHAP,  V. — Of  Memphis  J  and  the  Pyramids  near  Cairo. 

IT  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  fituation  of  Memphis  fhould  not  be  well  known^ 
which  was  fo  great  and  famous  a  city,  and  for  fo  long  a  time  the  capital  of  Egypt 
but  as  many  of  the  beft  materials  of  it  might  be  carried  to  Alexandria ;  and  afterwards 
when  fuch  large  cities  were  built  near  it,  as  Cairo,  and  thofe  about  it,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  all  the  materials  fhould  be  carried  away  to  places  fo  near  and  fo  well  frequented 
and  the  city  being  in  this  manner  levelled,  and  the  Nile  overflowing  the  old  ruins,  it 
may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  how  every  tMtag  has  been  buried  or  covered  over,  as  if  no 
fuch  place  had  ever  been*  There  are  two  diftances  mentioned  by  Strabo*,  in  order  ta 
fix  the  fituation  of  Memphis ;  he  fays  it  was  about  eleven  miles  from  Delta,  and  five 
from  the  height  on  whicn  the  pyramids  were  built,  which  appear  to  be  the  pyramids 
of  Gize,  Diodorus  fays  that  it  was  fifteen  miles  from  the  pyramids,  which  feems  to. 
be  a  miftake.  Strabo  fpeaks  alfo  of  Memphis  as  near  Babylon,  fo  that  prol^bly  it 
was  fituated  on  the  Nile,  about  the  middle,  between  the  pyramids  of  Gize  and  Sacara^ 
fo  that  I  conjedure  this  city  was  about  Mocanan  and  Metrahenny,  which  are  in  the 
road  from  Cairo  to  Faiume,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  rather  nearer  to  the- 
pyramids  of  Sacara,  than  to  thofe  of  Gize;  for  at  Mocanan  I  faw  fome  heaps  of  rutv 
bifh,  but  much  greater  about  Metrahenny,  and  a  great  number  of  grottos  cut  in  the. 
oppofite  hills  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  which  might  be  the  fepulchres  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Memphis,  as  thofe  on  the  weftem  hills  were  probably,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  burial  places  of  their  deities,  their  kings,  their  great  people,  and  their  de-^ 
fcendants.  I  obferved  alfo  a  large  bank  to  the  fouth  of  Metrahenny,  running  towards: 
Sacara,  which  may  be  the  rampart  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  f,  as  a  defence  ta 
the  city,  not  only  againft  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile^^  but  alfo  againft  an  enemy ;  and. 

•  *H  Mijut^if  iuT^  TO  fieurSXMv  rw  ^Atyimlwf  in  yof  *Vo  t5  AiXtos  Tg«rxo«wr       avrvf  IXoXk  J* 

^rydXfi  Tt  n»\  tvo»ifOff  iwri^  furot  ^AXt(ufi^if  iJuyotSvt  »y^fiv  xo^ATf^  x»l  rSh  iwT  avnnua^ifW  m^mjunou^  it  njaiX' 

rik  v6Mui  iid^i*  avrawk  i  aXa^  am  tial  >dfMnn.  Tvrkc^KOfla  &  «ro  ris  vnTuttf  rot^ioif  tv^dorrt,  tk^^vc 
W»t  l^'  ^  tsra^Xal  fjLa  Hv^iAtSis  tin  rci^.rvy  ffatcn?uw.    Strabo,  1.  xviu  p.  8079  808. 
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therefore  mull  be  different  from  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  twelve  miles  and  a 
half  fouth  of  Memphis^  by  which  the  courfe  of  the  river  was  turned,  and  confequently 
at  that  diftance,  could  not  well  be  faid  to  be  a  defence  to  the  c{ty,  Pliny  is  ftill  more 
plain>  and  fays  that  the  pyramids  were  between  Memphis  and  Delta,  not  four  miles 
from  the  river,  and  iix  from  Memphis*,  which  fixes  this  city  about  the  place  I 
mention* 

There  is  another  circumftance  in  the  fuuation  of  this  city,  that  there  were  large 
Jakes  t  to  the  north  and  weft  of  it,  both  as  a  defence,  and  piiobably  allb  to  fupply 
fome  part  of  the  cfly  with  water ;  and  I  faw  fcveral  fuch  lakes  tn  the  north  and  weft 
of  Pftetrahenny.  ^  It  is  alfo  very  remarkable  that  Menes  the  firft  King  of  Egypt, 
according  to  HeroJotus,  turned  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  which  run  under  the  weftera 
;hills,  and  made  it  pafs  in  the  middle  between  themi  and  the  eaftem  hills,  and  built  the 
city  where  the  river  firft  run  j  it  is  not  improbable  that  Calig  AUHerams  that  is,  the 
canal  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  weftern  canal,  fome  miles  beyond  Metralienny,  over 
which  there  is  a  large  bridge,  and  which  at  prefent  runs  undel"  the  hills,  may  at  leaft 
in  fame  parts,  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile  ;  and  from  this  account 
^- we  have,  the  city  of  Memphis  feems  to  have  extended  from  the  old  canal  to  the  new 
one,  and  fome  parts  of  it  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  hills  ;  for  the  Serapium  J  is  men^ 
doned  in  a  very  fandy  place,  and  confequently  towards  the  hills  where  the  Nile  docs  nol 
overflow,  for  I  found  the  country  fandy  in  fome  parts  for  n^i"a  mile  from  the  hills; 
The  palace  of  the  Kings  alfo  was  on  high  ground,  extending  do\vn  tO  the  lower  parts 
of  the  city,  where  there  were  lakefi  and  groves  adjoining  to  it^  aoJ  I  faw  near  Sacara 
%  fort  of  wood  of  the  Acacia  tree,'  this  and  Dendera  being  the  ordy  places  in  Egypt 
where  I  faw  wood  grow  as  without  i-t,  and  it  is  po0ible  this  wood  may  be  fome  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  grovea  about  Memphis-  This  city  being,  according  to  fome 
authors,  above  eighteen  miles  roupd  §1,  it  might  very  well  take  up  the  whole  fpace  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  hills,  whioh  I  take  not  to  be  above  four  or  five  miles ;  but 
what  fixes  the  fitiiacion  of  Memphis  to  this  part,  is  Pliny *s  account,,  who  fays  that  the 
pyramids  were  between  Memphis  and  the  Delta* 

This  city  was  famous  for  the  worfliip  of  Ofiris,  under  the  fliape  of  a  livmg  bull  they 
called  Apis,  probably  becaufe  that  animat  is  fo  ufeful  in  agriculture  invented  by  that 
King,  They  had  alio  a  fomous  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  another  |hat  was  dedicated  to 
Venus.  . 

The  moft  remarkable  pyramids  which  are  taken  notice  of  bjf  tine  ancients,  muft, 
according  to  this  account^  have  been  to  the  north-weft  of  Memphis  }  they  are  called 
row  the  pyramids  of  Gke,  and  according  to  this  defcriptton  the  mcients,  are  to- 
the  brow  of  the  hills  ^  for  the  low  hills  extending  to  tbefpuUi-eaft,  on  the  weft 
Ijde  of  the  Delta,  and  near  to  this  place,  they  here  fet  out  for  about  two  miles  to  the 
eaft,  and  then  running  fouth,  the  pyramids  are  built  towards  the  north-eaft  angle  [|^  - 
the  tills  being  computed  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  plain,  and  are 
of  foch  freeftone  as  the  pyramids  are  built  with.  On  examining  the  pyramids,  and 
taking  a  view  from  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  I  made  the  plan  of  them  and  the 

*  "       ^?imcr  quotation  01!  tbe  pyramids. 

■A    HemdotuP,  1-  ii*  c.  99.    See  noUj  p.  196. 
it  bcc  aote,  p.  1961  '  •  • 
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fepulchres  abotct  them ;  and  it  was  a  confiderable  time  after  I  left  E^ypt,  that 
I  imagined  fome  regularity  might  have  been  defigned^  if  not  on  buildmg  the 
iirft  great  pyramid,  yet  at  fome  time  after,  it  may  be  when  they  began  to  build 
the  fecond ;  and  where  I  have  fupplied  the  plan  to  make  it  regular,  I  either  fuppofe 
it  to  be  deftroyed,  or  which  is  more  likely,  that  it  might  be  laid  down  as  a  plan  by 
fome  King,  to  be  executed  by  his  fucceflbrs ;  but  as  all  this  is  pure  conjefture,  fo  every 
one  may  judge  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  tombs  about  the  great  pyramid  are  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  the  fmall  pyramids  by  their  not  being  fhaded.  Moft  of  thofe  pyramids 
are  very  much  ruined,  and  fome  of  them  I  concluded  to  be  fo  only  from  their  being 
fquare,  highqr  than  the  tombs,  and  having  ruins  about  them.  Thefe  tombs  are  ob- 
long fquare  folid  buildings  raifed  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  I  faw  in 
fome  of  them  holes  filled  up  with  fand,  by  which  without  doubt  they  defcended  to 
the  apartments  where  they  depofited  the  dead.  Thefe  might  be  the  fepulchres  of  the 
near  dependants,  or  poflibly  of  fome  of  the  relations  of  the  Kings,  who  were  buried  in 
the  great  pyramids ;  and  it  may  be  the  relations  might  be  buried  under  thefe  fmall 
pyramids,  which  might  be  a  diftindion  not  permitted  to  any  others.  Some  appear 
only  as  holes,  being  probably  tombs  they  had  deftroyed^  and  dug  down  to  fee  if  they 
could  find  any  treafures.  ^ 

As  the  pyramids  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  caied  with  a  hard  fione  or  marble 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  of  which  there  are  quarries  near  the  Red  Sea, 
fo  it  mud  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour  to  bring  the  materials  to  this  place.  He- 
rodotus *  obferves,  that  they  made  a  caufey  of  ftone  five  furlongs  in  length,  fifty 
feet  broad,  and  in  fome  parts  forty  feet  high ;  though  this  latter  feems  to  be  a  miftake, 
vnlefs  any  bridge  of  that  heighth  in  the  way  may  juftify  our  author's  ezpreflion,  who 
adds  that  it  was  made  of  polilhed  ftones  that  were  adorned  with  the  figures  of  beafts, 
which  might  be  only  in  fome  particular  parts.  This  he  thinks  was  a  work  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  building  the  pyramids.  The  (tones  might  be  conveyed  by  the  canal 
that  runs  about  two  miles  north  of  the  pyramids,  and  from  thence  part  of  tne  way  by 
this  extraordinary  caufeway ;  for  at  this  time  there  is  a  caufey  from  that  part,  ex« 
tending  about  a  thoufand  yards  in  length,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  built  of  hewn  flone ; 
the  length  of  it  agreeing  fo  well  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  is  a  ftrong  confirm- 
ation that  this  caufey  has  been  kept  up  ever  fince,  though  fome  of  the  materials  of 
it  may  have  been  changed,  all  being  now  built  with  freeftone.  It  is  flrengthened  on 
each  fide  with  femicircular  buttreffes,  about  fourteen  feet  diameter,  and  thirty  feet 
apart ;  there  are  fixty-cne  of  thefe  buttrelTes,  beginning  from  the  north :  fixty  feet 
further  it  turns  to  the  weft  for  a  little  way,  then  there  is  a  bridge  of  about  twelve 
arches,  twenty  feet  wide,  built  on  piers  that  are  ten  feet  wide.  Above  one  hundred 
yards  further,  there  is  fuch  another  bridge,  beyond  which  the  caufey  continues 
about  one  hundred  yards  to  the  fouth,  ending  about  a  mile  from  the  pyramids,  where 
the  ground  is  higher.  The  country  over  which  the  caufey  is  built  being  low,  and 
the  water  lyin^  on  it  a  great  while,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  for  building  this  caufeway  at 
firft,  and  contmuing  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Oppofitc  to  it,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  there 
is  an  eafy  afcent  up  for  the  carriage  of  the  ftone.  The  hill  to  the.eaft  of  this,  on  the 
north  fiae,  is  very  fteep,  and  it  is  with  the  greateft  difficulty  one  afcends  by  the  way 

*  X^»  it  tyvnaieu  r^ofuw  ru  Xob^  itxa  jucf  inct  tnf  oSu,  xolt  i}y  « Xxoy        X/dijf       titifiMv  tfyov  llv  u  «7cXA» 

M  tS  X6(puf  hf*  i  fr»c»  cd  w^ofjiliti  tv»  ivi  yr,f  oUn^Tuv*  tck  Ivotitio  diixa;  wHtu  h  riiav,  iui;^vy'»  }sH?Jt 
kmyayih    Herodotus,  ii.  c.  124* 
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that  leads  up  cppofife  to  the  great  pyramid  which  is  at  the  ilorth-eaft  angle  of  the  hilL 
Herodotus  fays  it  was  built  by  Cheops,  King  of  Egypt ;  Diodorus  calh  him  Chemmis 
or  Ghembes,    The  former  *  fays  it  was  eight  hundred  Greek  feet  fquare,  the  latter  f 
fevcn  hundred,  Strabo  J  lefe  than  fix  hundred,  and  Greaves  meafuring  it  very  exackly, 
found  it  to  be  fix  hundred  ninety-three  Englifh  feet ;  fo  that  the  area  takes  up  a  little 
more  than  eleven  acres.    The  perpendicular  height  he  found  to  be  four  hundred 
ninety«nine  feet,  the  inclined  plain  being  equal  to  its  bafis,  the  angles  and  bafe  making^ 
an  equilateral  triangle.    Greaves  found  the  meafure  at  top  thirteen  feet,  Diodorus 
fays  it  was  nine  feet,  thofe  who  have  made  it  more  are  not  to  be  credited^  and  it  is 
poffible  that  one  tier  of  ftone  may  have  been  taken  away.    There  are  on  the  top  nine 
ftones,  two  being  wanting  at  the  angl^,  and  the  two  upper  fteps  are  not  perfeft ;  nor 
could  I  fee  any  fign  in  tne  middle  of  a  ftatue  having  been  fixed  there.    The  upper 
tiers  of  (tones  not  being  entire,  I  meafured  two  fteps  below  the  top,  and  it  was  twenty-* 
fix  feet  on  the  north  fide,  and  thirty  on  the  weft  j  fo  that  either  the  pyramid  is  n^t 
fquare,  or  it  inclines  with  a  greater  angle  to  the  weft  and  eaft,  than  to  the  north  and 
fouth.    The  number  of  fteps  have  been  related  very  differently ;  from  two  hundred 
and  feven,  Greaves's  number,  to  two  hundred  and  fixty,  the  number  of  Albert 
Lewenftein;  but  as  Mallet,  who  alfo  was  very  exa&,  counted  two  hundred  and 
eight,  it  is  probable  the  number  of  the  fteps  is  two  hundred  and  feven,  or  eighty 
though  I  counted  them  two  hundred  and  twelve.    The  fteps  are  from  two  feet  and  a 
half  to  four  feet  high,  not  being  fo  high  towards  the  top  as  at  the  bottom^  and  broad 
in  proportion  to  then*  height,  being  placed,  as  Greaves  obferves^  fo  as  that  a  line 
ftretched  from  the  bottom  to  tlie  top,  would  touch  the  angle  of  every  fl:ep.  Thd 
method  of  afcending  is  by  the  angle  to  the  nortk-eaft,  in  order  to  keep  in  a  ftrah  fine^ 
and  when  the  fteps  are  high,  or  fometimes  one  ftep  entirely  broke  away,  they  are 
obh'ged  to  look  for  a  convenient  place  to  afcend,  where  the  fteps  are  entire,  or  a  high 
ftep  is  a  little  mouldered  away,  fo  as  to  make  the  afcent  more  eafy.    It  is  thou^t 
that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  pyramids,  was  cafed  with  a^  finer  ftone  oQ  the  ontfide, 
becaufe  it  is  faid  that  not  only  the  mortar  has  been  feen  in  which  the  ftones  were 
fixed,  but  alfo  fome  pieces  of  Vhite  marble  fticking  to  the  mortar,  which  they  fuppofe 
were  left  on  their  taking  away  the  ftone  for  fome  other  ufe ;  and  this  tsems  to  be  in- 
timated by  Herodotus,  who  fays  that  this  pyramid  was  butlf  at  firft  with  fteps ;  that 
being  done,  they  raifcd  the  ftones  (as  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  cafe  it)  by  machiaefr 
from  one  ftep  to  another,  not  having  any  longer  a  greater  breadth  than  a  fliep  to  fiat 
their  machines  on,  which  muft  have  been  a  great  work.    In  this  manner  he  fays  they 
did  the  upper  part  firft,  and  fo  continued  it  down,  fini(hing  the  lower  part  laft.    Pliny  §. 
mentions  a  very  extraordinary  thing  with  regard  to  thefe  pyramids,  and  that  is,  that 
fome  men  were  fo  very  adroit  that  they  could  go  up  to  the  top  of  them }  which  if  they 

•  'Er*  «r«y]axj  p-sTotfToy  vcalw  oxW  -urXf^gat,  wtni?  Til^ayww  xal  v-^r^  2^,.    Herodotus,  I.  ii.  C,  12  J. 
•|"  Trjy  Exi  T»i?  pMTfu^  'sj\(v^»¥  ix»r«*  sx**  'GrXi^^uv  rrl*,  to  T  J4'0J       tcrWw  rSh  if  ivXc9^m*  avfotytiyvtf  J*  ht  rm 
%»T  oXiyvj  ^MfJooifna'a  ^t-ixji^      »0fW^$*  ixarw  «rXii/^y  fooui  vrnx^v  if.    DioHoruS)  !•  !•  p.  57. 

J  T^Hi  y  if  10X070*,  TOh"  ^vo  rirm  xott  h  toT;  irli'  ^wSifMin  *»T«^3/A3r1»'  h<t\  yei^  ruim'CM  to  u4'0ff>  r$l^ufot 
rf  %>»paT*  TTjj  «rXiw^*b  otalrnf  fun^f  /JW^o»  to  vl^  i^wW >a>c^  xal  n  irt^ec  rns  hrt^f  iri  fu/^w  tx"  ^  S4'« 
pVw;  -cry:  Tiy  wXEpgaJy  Xi%f  tlou^in^Mf  ag^M^  i\  av^ty^  Wl  aTto}aei fAtx^i  tSj  3»jx»J5'  aJrdu  fM9  5t  iiyyr^i  akXXij Awir « o-«  rf 
twrS  tT^TTih.    Scrabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  808. 

^  Sit 22  funt  in  parte  Afn'cae,  monte  faxeo  {ler3ique»  inter  Memphim  oppidum  et  quod  appellan'  di'xi'mut 
Delta,  a  Nilo  minus  quatuor  millta  pafTauaiy  a  Memphi  fex  ;  vi'co  appofito  quam  vocant  Bufiri«,  in  quo 
"  flint  -afTuctt  fcamkre  ilias. r  Sed  py rami's  amplifliiBa  ex  Arabicis  lapidicinis  conftat ;  Treceota  xvi.  ho- 
'   minum  millia  mnis  viginti  earn  conftruxiffe  produotur.    Tros  vera  fadae  anttsi  fexaginta  odoj  meofibut 
qnatuoi,    Fiin»  Nat,  ^ifi.  1.  Ixvi.  c.  12. 
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veee  cafed  with  fuch  hard  finooth  (tone  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  this  would  io- 
dine any  one  to  conclude  that  this  &ory  ouglu  lo  be  locked  uii  ui  i^iiiL  light 
as  many  other  extravagant  things  be  mentions ;  for  to  afcend  by  the  AepG  could  never 
have  been  very  difficult,  and  was  probably  what  ihe  workiueii  did  every  day,^  He- 
rodotus fpeaks  of  fubterraneous  apartniems  undrr  the  pyramid,  i&d  lays  thai  ihelomb 
was  in  an  illand  made  by  water  brought  from  the  Nile  by  a  cmsA ;  frcni  whiis  one 
would  conjedure  that  the  wells  I  fhall  meiitbu  kd  to  the  fepulchre,  and  tJw  the 
tomb  which  is  feen  in  the  large  room,  was  defigncd  fbi*  fome  oiIkt  perfoo  m  the 
royal  family.  4 

It  may  be  looked  on  as  a  very  extraordinary  ihingi  how  the  enirance  I  Pyra- 
mid fliould  be  found  out,  which  it  is  faid  was  an  enterprise  of  the  C^ili.  u  .a  imet, 
who  lived  in  the  year  eight  hundred  twent) -feven  of  the  ChriltiiiA  aera ;  but  w  hout 
doubt  this  prince  was  informed  of  everj  thing  related  by  ancient  authors,  with  i  jgard 
to  thefe  extraordinary  buildings,  that  thf  v  v  i  re  the  fepufchresof  ih^e  Kings  of  |  gypt, 
and  that  as  Strabo  rdates,  there  was  iii  liddle  of  the  pyrmmiJsa  floftethar  rught 
be  taken  out  to  open  a  way  to  the  paflage  that  led  to  the  tombs ;  uot  that  it  1$  probable 
that  they  immediately  found  the  place,  but  having  mealured  ol*  'I  ^niddle  A  the 
pyramid,  they  mi^ht  begin  and  work  lower ;  all  b^low  being  cc  uh  flon#  and 
mblnfli :  they  ilught  alfo  get  fome  Hghr  by  founding  alung  up  the  middle  of  the 
pyramid,  in  order  to  conjediii£tjfKh€||  |he  hollow  paflfage  might  be,  or  by  piemng  it 
m  feveral  parts  with  proper  tools.  | 


For  the  pardculars  of  the  infide  of  the  pyramid,  I  refer  to  Mallet's  ai^counti  i  hich 


I  have  added  at  the  latter  end  of  this  voluitie,  and  to  the  meafures  below  t 
Greaves,  as  well  as  my  own  obfervations  and  others. 
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An  acobuQt  of  the  meafures  of  the  inMt  of 
the  great  pjnunid  from  GresTes  G.  fup- 
pUcd  from  MaQlet  M.  Sicard  S.  and  my 
own  obfenratioDt  P.  Mallet's  Sicard' s 
Bicafiirei  being  French  feet. 
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It  is  to  be  obfenred  that  the  room  has  pilafters  round  it  fix  inches  broad^  and  three 
feet  apart.  Mailet  alfo  lays  that  there  are  but  four  tier  of  ftones  on  the  (ides  that  fet 
out  on  each  fide  of  the  gallery,  though  Greaves  gives  an  account  of  feven,  and  fo  I 
am  almoft  certain  I  numbered  them  myfelf.  ^ 

The  fecond  pyramid  has  a  foflee  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  north  and  we(l  of  it,  whitH 
is  about  ninety  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  deep ;  there  are  fmall  apartments  cufr  from 
it  into  the  rock,  fome  of  which  are  double,  a  plan  of  them  may  be  feen  as  reprefented 
in  the  fixteenth  plate.  Over  the  doors,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  are  holes 
cut  in  the  rock  as  to  let  in  the  ends  of  (tones,  which  I  fuppofe  were  for  the  cover  of  a 
portico,  being  laid  on  pillars  that  might  be  before  thefe  apartments.  Ten  feet  higher, 
are  holes  cut  in  like  manner  in  the  rock;  fo  that  they  might  have  defigned  to  make 
other  apartments  over  thefe,  cut  likewife  out  of  the  rock,  and  to  have  a  gallery  before 
them  as  below.  It  is  faid  this  pyramid  was  built  by  Cephrenes,  the  brother  of  Cheops. 
Thevenot  afErms  that  it  is  fix  hundred  and  thirty-one  French  feet  fquare,  and  Hero* 
dotus  *  feems  to  fay  that  it  (lood  on  as  much  ground  as  the  other,  but  that  it  was 
forty  feet  lower ;  he  fays  alfo  that  it  had  not  buildings  under  ground  as  the  firft,  nor 
a  channel  to  it  from  the  Nile,  but  that  an  idand  was  made  within  it  by  means  of  an 
aquedud,  in  which  lay  the  body  of  Cheops ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  a  paflage  was  hewn 
through  the  rock  to  an  apartment  cut  likewife  out  of  the  folid  rock,  in  which  this 
ifland  might  be  contrived,  according  to  the  account  that  Herodotus  had.  Strabo  fays 
that  the  height  of  \foth  the  pyramids  was  a  little  more  than  the  length  of  the  fides, 
which  feems  to  be  a  miftake  for  a  little  lefs  f.  He  fays  they  were  both  of  the  fsime 
height,  and  fo  they  feemed  to  me  when  I  Y^as  at  the  top  of  the  great  one ;  but  he  adds 
that  one  was  a  little  lefs  than  the  other,  which  might  be,  if  we  fuppofe  one  to  have  a 
more  eafy  afcent  than  the  other.  The  account  of  Strabo  feems  to  be  the  more  pro- 
bable, the  fecbnd  pyramid  appearing  fteeper  than  the  other.  It  was  completely 
finifhed  on  the  outfide,  though  ruined  in  feveral  places ;  and  a  hole  has  been  made 
fome  way  up,  as  to  find  an  entrance  on  the*  north  fide.  Herodotus  alfo  obferves,  that 
the  firft  tier  of  (lone  was  of  Ethiopic  marble,  that  is  granite ;  this  probably  was  the 
loweft  tier,  or  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid.  And  Diodorus  |  fays  there  were  (leps  cut  in 
the  fide  of  this  pyramid,  which  might  be  contrived  in  the  middle,  by  not  filling  up 


Feet.  Inches.^^;;*^^  Feet.  laches.^^;;; 

Long  ^3  —  P«  Six  tiers  of  ftone  compofc 

Great  room  long  34      o  V^^V  the  (ides,  being  all  of 

Wide  17       o  VyT?  an  equal  breadth. 

High                           19      6  —  G.  The  tomb  long  7      Sl  — 

Nine  ftones  cover  the  room.  Wide  3       34  G. 

The  two  next  the  walls )  ^  w  Deep  3       3i     ~  ^» 

wide                       S  —  JVi.  Long  within  6      o  G. 

The  reft  wide                   4      o  —  M.  Wide  within  2      o     Vt7  G. 

Deep  within^  2  G. 

rrif»*  Ta  ti  etAXa,  k»\  wv^apl*  woincra*,  U  rat,  huiw  fxirfot  tfx  a»nx«crair'  ravret  yoi^  xai  vifAiTf  ifAtl^naUf4,t9* 
«Tf  yof  wVir»  oW/u«T«  irri  y5i»,  fcfn  ix  rS  N«'X«  ^ki^J  vIkh  U  itrri^  U  th\  It/^,  pi'«r«*  ^ioixoiojuiii/unptf  ^\ 

Tfo<7Trct^»xo»l»  woia?  wro&»5  rn^rri^u  twto  fuyt^  Ixof^^^*  '^S  ^lya'Xtjj  &xolo/Atjj-  l^acn     iff!  Xo?a  tv  avrS 
rtfcuf  fjM7ar»  U  txaroy  'ta^^  J4'iiXbf.    Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  127. 

f  This  is  an  error  that  might  eaiily  be  made,  by  putting  fin^t^  for  /^iw. 

^  * AitiSaiavt  }i*  tXf^  Si»  /am»;  rvv  v/Kw^m  Vyxvuikx^^ir/iu    DiodorUS,  L  i«  p<  J^* 
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the  ftep8  there,  and  by  making  two  fteps  of  one,  as  was  the  pTaAice  in  the  afcelits 
they  made  in  the  ancient  theatres.  According  to  my  obfervations,  the  cafmg  of  thid 
pyramid  did  not  projed  beyond  the  angle  of  the  fteps,  as  it  did  iir  thofe  beyond  Sacara. 
1  obferved  that  on  the  north  and  eaft  fides,  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  was  entire 
for  forty  or  fifty  feet  down  from  the  top,  as  I  conje&ured,  and  the  ftone  feemed  to  fet 
further  out  for  near  a  hundred  feet  from  the  top  than  it  does  below,  which  I  could 
not  account  for. 

Towards  the  fouth  eaft  comer  of  this  pyramid,  there  are  fome  grottos  cut  in  the 
rock>  and  adorned  with  hieroglyphics ;  and  to  the  eaft  of  it  there  are  remains  of  walls, 
which  probably  may  be  what  a  certain  author  calls  a  temple,  1>efore  the  fecond  pyramid  ; 
there  being  more  vifible  remains  before  the  third  pyramid,  which  feem  to  be  the  ruins 
of  a  temple. 

Dire&ly  in  the  front  of  the  fecond  pyramid,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eaft  of 
it,  is  the  ramous  fphynx,  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  water  when  the  Nile 
overflows,  being  on  much  lower  ground  than  the  pyramids.  Here  feems  to  have 
been  the  grknd  way  up  to  thefe  magnificent  ftrudures;  the  other  I  mentioned 
having  been  probably  made  for  the  conveniency  of  carrying  the  ftone  up  to  the  great 
pyramid. 

The  rock  feems  to  have  been  dug  away  all  round  the  fphynx  for  a  great  way,  and 
the  ftone  was  doubtlefs  employed  in  building  th^  pyramids,  the  fphynx  being  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock ;  for  what  has  been  taken  by  fome  to  be  joinings  of  the  ftone,  is  only 
veins  in  the  rock.  This  extraordinary  monument  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fepulchre  qf 
Amafis,  though  I  think  it  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  ancient  authors,  except  Pliny 
I  found  by  the  quadrant  that  it  is  about  twenty-feven  feet  high,  the  neck,  and  head 
only  being  above  ground ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  or  the  beginning  of  the  breaft 
is  thirty-three  feet  wide,  and  it  is  twenty  feet  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  to  the 
back,  and  thence  to  the  hole  in  the  back  it  is  feventy-five  feet,  the  hole  being  five 
feet  long,  from  which  to  the  tail,  if  I  miftake  not,  it  is  thirty  feet ;  which  fomethbg 
exceeds  Pliny's  account,  who  fays  that  it  is  a  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  long.  The 
fand  is  rifen  up  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  top  of  the  back  only  is  feen :  fome  perfons 
have  lately  got  to  the  top  of  the  head,  where  they  found  a  hole,  which  probably 
ferved  for  the  arts  of  the  priefts  in  uttering  oracles ;  as  that  in  the  back  might  be  to 
defcend  to  the  apartments  beneath. 

A  little  to  the  weft-north-weft  of  the  fphynx  is  a  fmall  ruined  pyramid  as  I  con* 
eluded  it  to  be ;  a  way  had  been  opened  into  it,  but  every  thing  now  is  almoft  ruined. 
I  faw  in  it  two  handfome  high  door  places  oppofite  to  one  another,  the  fpace  between 
them  bang  only  five  feet ;  over  4hem  are  hieroglyphics^  among  which  I  faw  the  Ibis 
and  ftags.  Oppofite  to  this  pyramid,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  valley  to  the  fouth,  is 
fuch  another,  which  feemed  to  have  been  built  with  fleps^  and  eaft  of  it  is  another, 
erected  on  a  foundation  of  rock,  fifteen  feet  high ;  it  feemed  to  have  been  built  up 
higher  only  with  a  thick  wall  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fquare.   The  firft  of  thefe 

*  Ante  hat  eft  fphjDX,^  tcI  magU  miraoda,  quafi  fyWeftre  numen  accokntmm.  Amafin  rr^cm  putant 
In  ea  conditum«  et  volunt  invedaixv  Tideii.  Eft  aatem  fazo  naturali  elaborata  ct  lubrtca.  Capitis  mooftri 
ambitus  per  frontem  centum  duos  pede»  coUigit,  lougitudo  pedum  cziii.  eft,  altitudo  a  ventre  ad  fummaoi 
apicem  in  capitc  liiii.    Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  V  xxzvi.  c.  12. 

My  accouut  makes  the  fphynx  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  lon^»  that  is  about  feventeen  feet  more  than 
Pliny.  He  fays  it  was  fizty-three  feet  high,  probably  taking  m  a  plinth  that  might  be  cut  out  under 
hi  io  that  about  thirty- fiz  feet  muft  be  buned  in  the  fand. 

pyramids,  * 
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pyramids,  from  the  defcription  of  Herodotus  *,  feems  to  be  that  which  he  imagined 
iBVBS  built  by  the  daughter  of  Cheops,  who  proftituted  herfelf  in  obedience  to  her 
father.  The  grand  way  up  to  the  fecond  pyramid,  as  has  been  obferved,  feems  to 
have  been  from  tiie  fphynx,  and  turning  there  to  the  right  and  left,  it  might  join  two 
ways  coming  from  the  weft :  what  I  took  for  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  might  b? 
fome  remains  of  that  to  the  north ;  the  way  towards  the  fouth  is  a  caufeway  made«of 
great  ftones  eleven  paces  wide,  and  leading  up  to  the  temple,  which  is  befpre  the 
third  pyramid.  The  ftones  employed  in  building  the  temple  are  fix  feet  broad  and 
deep,  which  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls ;  and  mod  of  tt^em  are  (ixteen  or  feventeen 
feet  long,  and  fome  twenty-two,  the  whole  building  being  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet 
deep,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  in  front.  To  the  eaft  of  it  is  the  third  pyramid,  faid 
to  be  built  by  Mycermus.  Herodotus  t  fpeaks  of  it  as  three  hundred  teet  fquare ;  I 
ineafured  it  at  the  top  fourteen  feet  on  the  north  fide,  and  twelve  on  the  eaft,  and 
counting  feventy-eight  fteps,  at  one  foot  nine  inches  broad,  it  amounts  to  about  this 
number  of  feet.  Our  author  affirms  that  it  was  built  half  way  up  with  Ethiopian 
marble,  that  is  cafed  with  it ;  Diodorus  mentions  fifteen  tier,  fo  that  computing  each 
tier  on  the  outfide  to  be  five  feet  deep,  as  I  found  them,  that  will  amount  to  feventy-five 
feet,  which  anfwers  within  fix  feet  of  the  height,  computed  at  one  hundred  fifty-fix 
feet,  fuppofing  the  fteps  to  be  two  feet  high.  On  this  account  Strabo  fays  it  was  as 
expenfive  a  work  as  the  others ;  all  round  it  are  remains  of  the  granite  it  was  adorned 
with,  which  has  been  pulled  down,  and  great  part  of  it  carried  away :  I  faw  however 
two  ftones  remaining  in  their  places,  about  five  feet  deep.  To  the  fouth  of  this  are 
three  fmail  pyr^nids,  the  two  weftem  ones  are  about  eighty-feven  feet  fquare ;  they 
are  built  with  three  degrees  ten  feet  broad,  each  of  them  confifting  of  three  tier  of 
ftone  four  or  five  feet  deep,  that  fet  out  about  a  foot,  as  reprefented  in  an'  upright  of 
one  of  them.  The  eaftern  pyramid  is  a  hundred  feet  fquare,  being  what  is  commonly 
called  the  fourth  pyramid. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  the  three  pyramids  mentioned  by  Diodorus  immediately  after  the 
third,  as  built  for  the  wives  of  the  three  Kings,  the  fucceffors  of  Mycerinus.  I  cannot 
but  mention  a  conjedure  that  has  alfo  been  made  by  others,  which  will  make  the  labour 
chat  was  bellowed  on  the  pyramids  much  lefs  than  is  imagined  ;  and  that  is,  that  they 
might  take  the  advantage  of  building  round  a  hill  when  they  begun  a  pyramid ;  and  if 
this  is  probable,  the  great  pyramid  might  be  built  about  two  rocky  hills ;  the  prefent 
entrance  probably  on  the  top  of  one,  and  the  grand  room  which  has  the  tomb  in  it  on 
the  top  of  the  other ;  and  the  paflage  and  room  under,  might  be  cut  out  on  the  fide  of 
the  hill,  though  at  fome  diftance  from  the  outfide  of  it ;  which  is  the  more  probable, 
if  we  fuppofe,  as  I  fliall  after  obferve,  that  the  firft  invention  of  pyramids  might  be 

m^a^M  vfirawdeu  ofyj^ioy  eHj6ffm  H  «'  i  yof  ii  rSriyt  tXryor,  rntitf  rci  rt  virv  r8  mal^  nex^f/ltt  m^navw^ar  iJ/f 

IJpyoMv  im^ioC[o'  i«  rvrm  i\  rm  X^Sw  i^o^fu  njy  «i;^a/bul»  omo^udSwoi,  T^t  h  f*tam  tZf  r^Mv  ifwvimf  f/AT^Scy  rig 
fuyaynt  mv^atfAlQ^  ^  to  juIAm  i  xofw  iht  ttml  ifjiicri^  vkidfu.    HcrodotUS,  1.  ii.  C.  Il6« 

f  nv^/iXi»  it  Mtl  UT^  UVtXLTtlo  V0?0W9  iXfltOW  Ttt  wo]^,   UtlLm  VO&M  KoloitWWf  KiX09  tKafV9  T^lSf 

i&mt  Ttl^xyofn'  }d!dn  it  U  to  ifjuav  'Aidimxhr.    Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  134. 

'Atotcaw  y  Irly  h  v^H  fM'jofi  tT^  offvq^  n  Tpfm  «oXv^  iXarlwy  rotif  ivoh^  moku  it  fm^oi^  ictvoinif  KulioxtuaafAtni* 
•To  ya^  itfuyJm  f^tx^  l**o7i  ^^^9  fUXeu^  tS^u  lr^y>  l|  5  kxI  tck  dv«»$  xalaoTitwtripici  xo/aI^ovIk  vro^juQtf  »vo  rSv  tni 
Aj^Knrixg  ofit^  o;  rv  ffxXft^  hku  xa\  luoxolifyor^,  woXvliXri      m^^Tuaf  «ra^i(<x,<«    Strabo*  I.  xvii.  p.  808. 

IIu^^K  ^  ciriCaX^ty^  r^rm  nahnivi^Hh  m^t^  htXivmatt  S^rt^  to  t^y^  t\aSt  (rvrrtXmr  rtif  ftiv  ya^ 
0ia'ttfs  tK%rfif  «Xru^  vrtrn^lo  vXid^oif  rfM,  Tt^;  il  *r6ix**i  M  i^h  mfkHoiivM  iSfiom  i(«]i0XfvWar  i x  fitX»y^X^, 

Q^tiiMM  MfoMrXwiv.   J)iodoruf,  1.  i.  p.  58. 

D  x>  2        \  owing 
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owing  to  the  cafing  of  fmall  hills  with  ftone.  I  went  twice  to  thefe  fampus  monu* 
ments,  and  I  entered  as  often  into  the  great  pyramid*  The  firft  time  I  was  in  company 
with  fome  Englifh  and  French,  and  attended  by  the  caimacam,  or  governor  of  Gizeh. 
They  had  fent  out  great  plenty  of  provifions,  and  I  could  not  but  ts&e  particular  notice 
of  the  leiTon  of  hofpitality  the  governor  taught  them,  by  diftributing  about  to  all  the 
Arabs  of  the  good  fare  they  had  brought,  even  before  he  had  ferved  himfelf.  The 
fecond  time  I  went  out  was  with  the  conful,  and  moft  of  the  Englifh,  when  we  went 
round  by  the  bridges,  and  faw  a  great  number  of  wild  fowl  all  over  the  waters.  We 
pitched  a  tent  in  the  plain,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  pyramids  ;  the  people 
of  the  neighbouring  village  came  and  fat  round,  and  had  contrived  to  take  away  a  gar- 
ment that  belonged  to  us,  and  carried  it  to  their  village  ;  but  when  it  was  milling,  and 
we  threatened  to  make  complaint  to  their  landlord,  who  was  one  of  the  beys,  if  they 
did  not  go  to  the  village  in  fearch  of  it,  and  return  it,  they  went  off  and  brought  it 
back.  It  was  this  fecond  time  that  I  went  alone  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  firft  well  in 
the  pyramid,  having  prepared  a  lanthom  to  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  each  well,  that 
I  might  fee  how  far  I  had  to  defcend ;  but  none  of  the  Arabs  would  go  down  with  me. 
The  method  of  defcending  is  by  the  holes  in  the  fide  to  fet  the  feet  in,  which  were  much 
broken  ;  fo  that  it  was  very  dif&cult,  being  obliged  to  reft  much  on  the  arms.  I  ihould 
however  have  certainly  gone  down  as  far  as  I  could,  even  alone,  if  I  had  not  been 
indifpofed  by  a  caufe  fo  rar  diftant  as  drinking  the  waters  of  Aleppo  half  a  year  before  j 
of  which  I  mall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  in  another  place. 

CHAP.  VI.  —Of  the  Catacombs  and  Pyramids  rf Saccara. 

THOUGH  the  pyramids  and  catacombs  of  Saccara  are  not  ten  miles  from  thofe  of 
Gizeh,  yet  the  common  way  is  to  go  from  Cairo  for  five  miles  along  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river,  to  the  convent  of  St.  George,  where  crofling  the  Nile,  the  road  paffes  by 
Mocanan  and  Metrahenny ;  the  laft  place  is  three  or  four  miles  from  Saccara. 
Between  Metrahenny  and  Saccara,  I  paffed  over  a  canal  on  a  large  bridge  of  four 
arches  ;  this  is  called  the  weftern  canal.  ^ 

It  was  on  my  return  from  Faiume  that  I  went  to  Saccara,  going  out  of  the  dire£): 
road  to  Cairo,  foon  after  we  had  paffed  the  fandy  deferts ;  and  travelling  about  five 
miles  north-weft,  we  came  to  Damour,  where  there  is  a  cane^  in  which  there  are  pub- 
lic harlots,  who  are  profeffed  Mahometans,  as  I  was  informed  they  are  alfo  in  many 
other  parts.  Thefe  women  are  always  unveiled ;  and  knowing  that  we  were  £u« 
ropeans,  they  came  and  ftared  at  us,  and  were  very  impudent,  infomuch  that  my 
fervant  was  obliged  to  drive  them  away.  From  this  place  we  travelled  along  by  the 
weftern  canal,  and  after  two  miles  we  came  to  a  village  called  Elmenfliieh  Dalnour,^ 
being  oppofite  to  the  great  pyramid  to  the  fouth ;  the  pyramid  built  of  brick  being  in 
a  line  with  Daihour.  We  foon  after  came  to  the  fandy  defert,  having  the  large  canal 
to  the  eaft  of  us ;  we  after  paffed  between  the  melon  gardens,  and  came  to  a  wood  of 
acacia  trees,  which  extends  about  a  mile  north  to  the  groves  of  palm  trees  that  are  near 
Saccara,  which  is  a  poor  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Having  letters  of  recom-^ 
mendation,  I  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  flieik,  who  according  to  cuftom,  fet  of  their 
fare  before  us,  and  promifed  after  he  had  been  at  the  mofque  at  noon,  it  being  Friday^ 
to  go  with  me  to  the  pyramids  that  were  near.  Accordingly  we  went  half  a  mile  to. 
the  fouth,  there  being  a  finall  lake  on  that  part  of  the  town.  We  came  to  a  caufeway 
made  of  great  ftones  thirty-five  feet  wide^  leadmg  weftward  up  the  hills*  This  day 
and  the  two  following  I  made  the  obfervations^  ia  which  I  am  the  more  exad^  as  few 
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perfens  have  dcfcribed  ainy  thing  particularly  here  except  the  catacombs.  The  afcent 
IS  (hort  to  a  fandy  plain,  that  may  extend  four  or  five  miles  to  higher  hills.  The 
pyramids  are  built  from  north  to  fouth  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  extending  from  the 
three  northern  ones  which  are  three  or  four  miles  from  Saccara,  for  eight  or  nine 
.  miles  to  the  fouth.  About  half  a  mile  eaft  of  the  pyramid  that  appears  at  a  diflance  to 
be  built  with  great  (leps,  is  a  little  defcent  to  a  fort  of  a  round  plain  with  a  rifing  in  the 
middle;  bones  and  ikuUs  are  feen^lmoft  all  over  this  fpot,  under  which  are  the  cata- 
combs of  the  mummies,  extending  near  to  this  pyramid,  the  whole  country  being  a 
rocky  foil,  covered  over  with  fand  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  About  half  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  fame  pyramid,  are  the  catacombs  of  the  birds.  In  this  part  t  found  about 
the  fands  many  of  thofe  little  earthen  ftatues  of  Ofiris,  that  are  covered  with  a  fort  of 
green  enamel  or  paint.  I  faw  here  feveral  heaps  of  ruins,  and  a  fort  of  foflee  which 
goes  all  round  to  the  fouth  of  Saccara ;  fo  that  probably  this  place  was  formerly 
enctofed. 

The  three  pyramids  are  three  or  four  miles  further  to  the  north  ;  they  feem  to  be 
about  the  fize  of  the  third  pyramic]  of  Gize,  and  are  on  a  height  extending  rather 
more  to  the  eaft  than  the  other  hills.  As  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  them,  fo 
travellers  never  go  to  them.  Between  thefe  pyramids  and  thofe  of  Gize,  the  hills 
retire  and  make  a  fort  of  a  femicircle.  Here  I  imagined  I  faw  feveral  ruins,  and 
poflibly  this  might  be  the  part  of  Memphis  that  extended  up  to  the  defert.  To  the 
louth  eaft  of  thefe  catacombs  of  the  birds,  I  faw  a  ruined  pyramid  about  fixty  feet 
fquare ;  and  further  fouth,  fome  fquare  monuments  that  might  have  been  fmall  pyra<^ 
mids.  Near  thefe  is  a  pyramid  called  by  the  Arabs  the  pyramid  with  fteps.  I  omitted 
to  meafure  it  any  otherwife  than  by  paces*,  by  which  I  computed  the  meafure  to  be 
'  three  hundred  feet  to  the  north,  and  two  hundred  feventy-five  to  the  eaft ;  and  I  found 
that  moft  of  thefe  pyramids  are  broader  one  way  than  the  other.  This  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  confifting  of  fix  fteps  or  degrees,  eleven  feet  broad,  and  twenty*^ 
five  feet  deep  in  the  perpendicular,  being,  I  fuppofe,  thirty-five  in  the  inclined  plain 
on  fome  of  the  fides,  as  I  find  I  meafured  it  in  fome  parts ;  for  the  front  of  the  degrees 
is  an  inclined  plain.  As  it  is  much  ruined  at  the  angles,  I  afcended  at  the  north-eaft 
angle,  and  defcended  by  the  north-weft  ;  it  meafured  at  top  twenty-two  feet  fix  inches 
to  the  eaft,  and  fifty  feet  fix  inches  to  the  north,  which  muft  be  accounted  for  by  its 
inclining  with  a  different  angle  one  way  from  what  it  does  the  other.  The  outfide 
cafing  is  of  hewn  ftone,  twenty  tier  to  each  degree,  each  tier  being  one  foot  three 
inches  deep.  The  building  within  is  of  fmall  thin  ftones,  and  the  yellow  gravelly 
mortar  is  fix  inches  thick  between  them.  There  are  two  holes  broken  in  on  the  fouth 
fide.  On  the  fame  fide,  three  quarters  of  the  lower  degree  is  broken  away,  and  on 
the  north  fide  the  loweft  degree  is  entirely  gone  ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide  the  ground  is. 
rifai  up  to  the  height  of  the  firft  degree.  Near  this  pyramid  I  faw  many  pieces  of  a  fort 
of  red  and  yellow  marble. 

A  pyramid  to  the  fouth-weft,  appears  round  at  top ;  and  there  are  three  or  four 
built  in  the  fame  manner  towards  the  firft  entrance  on  the  hills  jfrom  the  caufeway 
one  of  them  meafured  a  hundred  feet  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  eighty  to  the  north  and 
fouth ;  another  is  of  the  fame  dimenfions  one  way,  and  only  ninety  feet  wide  on  the 
eaflrfide.    This  latter  has  fome  great  ftones  remaining  towards  the  top,  but  there  are 

*  Though  I  wa<  guilty  of  a  great  omii&on  m  not  being  more  exad  in  thefe  meafures,  as  well  as  fome 
others,  in  relation  to  which  I  (hall  always  mention  in  what  manner  I  took  the  meafures,  if  I  was  not  exaft ; . 
yet  I  thought  it  better  to  give  an  account  of  thefe  imperfeft  obfenratipns^  in  the  manner  I  made  them,  than 

I>afs  them  over  in  filence,  that  others  may  be  induced  hereafter  to  give  a  more  exaft.account. 

none 
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none  about  the  other ;  this  as  well  as  fome  others,  feems  to  have  been  fiHed  up  in  the 
middle  with  fmall  (lones  and  fand  ;  on  each  fide  the  entrance  are  two  fmaller :  thefe 
latter  do  not  look  like  pyramids,  but  more  like  hillocks  cafed  with  (tone ;  fo  that  it  is 
probable  either  that  the  original  of  pyramids  was  owing  to  the  cafing  with  ftone  fuch 
raifed  grounds  that  they  threw  up  in  memory  of  their  dead,  or  that  thefe  hillocks  in  • 
the  northern  parts,  were  a  barbarous  imitation  of  pyramids  ;  and  as  in  Syria  there  are 
fome  not  very  fmall  cafed  with  ftone,  that  at  prefent  have  caftles  built  on  them,  it  is 
poflible  they  might  firfl:  have  been  made  in  honour  of  fome  great  men,  and  afterwards 
be  converted  to  another  ufe.    Going  near  two  miles  to  the  fouth,  and  croiBn^  over  a 
little  height  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  we  came  to  the  imperfed  pyramid  called 
Muftabait-el-Pharaone,  or  the  feat  of  Pharaoh,^ on  which  the  Arab^fay  the  Kings  of 
Egypt  promulged  their  laws ;  it  is  two  hundred  feventy-three  feet  wide  to  the  north, 
and  two  hundred  and  eight  to  the  eaft ;  at  prefent  it  is  forty-fix  feet  high,  all  the  fteps 
fetting  in  a  foot,  except  the  third  from  the  bottom,  which  fets  in  ten  feet ;  it  is  built 
of  large  mouldering  ftones,  fiiU  of  fhetls,  they  are  feven  feet  long,  and  of  the  fame 
depth  as  the  fteps,  that  is,  four  feet  fix  inches.    To  the  weft-north*weft  of  it  there  is  a 
fmall  raifed  pyramid,  being  about  two  hundred  feet  fquare.    From  this  place  we  went 
two  miles  to  the  great  pyramid  called  Il-Herem-£lkebere-£l-Barieh,  the  great  pyramid 
to  the  north.   As  there  are  heaps  of  ftone  round  the  pyramid  that  has  fcaled  off,  and  I 
had  no  inftruments  to  take  the  level,  fo  I  was  obliged  to  mc^afure  the  pyramid  at  a 
diftance,  by  beginning  oppofite  to  the  angles,  which  muft  be  acknowledged  not  to  be 
fo  certain ;  but  in  this  manner  I  meafured  feven  hundred  and  ten  feet  to      north,  and 
fix  hundred  and  ninety  to  the  eaft ;  but  pacing  it,  the  meafure  came  out  on  the  north 
fide  only  fix  hundred  fixty-two  feet  and  a  half,  fo  that  poflibly  there  might  be  fome 
miftake ;  though  the  north  fide  meafured  on  the  top  twenty  feet,  and  me  eaft  fide 
<nily  fifteen  ;  which  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  meafure  I  took  is  pretty  exad,  that 
makQ3  .the  north  fide  the  broader.   There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty-fix  fteps  from  three 
to  two  feet  high  ;  the  lower  fteps  being  about  three  fe^t,  the  others  moftly  two,  and 
ibout  two  feet  broad.   By  the  quadrant  I  found  it  to  be  about  three  hundred  forty-five 
feet  high  wJuch  would  be  the  height  at  a  middle  computddon  of  two  feet  four  inched 
to  each  ftep«    The  pyramid  by  the  meafure  at  top,  feems  to  incline  with  a  more  acute 
angle  to  the  north  and  fouth,  than  it  does  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  where  the  fteps  may 
be  broader,  fo  that  this  pyramid  is  probably  as  big  as  the  great  one  at  Gize ;  for  com- 
puting the  fteps  to  be  only  two  feet  broad,  though  I  fuppofe  fome  of  them  muft  be 
more  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  the  north  fide  will  be  fix  hundred  forty-four  feet,  according 
to  this  computation  ^  and  a  traveller  who  feems  to  mean  this  pyramid,  which  he  calls 
the  pyramid  of  P^hodope,  and  the  largeft  of  the  fifteen  this  way,  probably  took  his 
meafures  by  computing  the  fteps,  who  fays  it  is  fix  hundred  forty-two  feet  fquare,  land 
three  hundred  twenty-feven  high,  and  mendons  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  fteps ;  but 
as  thefe  are  French  feet,  it  may  bring  the  meafures  pretty  near  to  thofe  I  have  given. 
T'he  ftones  of  the  cafing  are  fix  feet  long,  and  fo  projed  about  four  feet.  Thefe 
ftpnes  I  fpynd  to  be  two  feet  ten  inches  in  the  inclined  plain,  where  they  were  two  feet 
fix  inches  thick. 

Jt  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fteps  of  the  fecond  pyramid  of  Gize  being  filled  up, 
that  manner  of  finifhing  the  work  was  moft  convenient,  as  they  begun  it  at  top  ;  but 
as  they  might  after  find  it  more  commodious  to  begin  the  cafing  at  bottom>  this  method 
tlf  laying  .the  ftone,  fo  as  to  projeft  four  feet  beyond  the  fteps,  might  be  judged  a  more 
proper  way,  both  as  it  made  a  larger  platform  to  work  on,  and  to  raife  the  materially^ 
jmd  alfo  as  the  ftones  laid  in  this  manner  would  more  effe&uail y  bind  one  another. 

Thif 
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This  pyramid  is  built  of  the  fame  freeftone  as  the  others,  but  cafed  with  a  fine  hard 
ftone,  the  outward  cover  remaining  in  feveral  parts }  the  ground  is  raifed  much  on 
the  north  fide,  and  alfo  on  the  eaft,  but  leafl:  of  all  on  the  weft.  At  fome  diftance  to 
the  fouth  and  weft  the  ground  is  hollow,  as  it  is  to  the  north  and  weft  of  the  great 
pyramid  fouth  of  it ;  out  of  thefe  places,  they  probably  dug  the  ftone  to  build  the 
pyranuds* 

On  the  north  fide,  about  a  third  of  the  way  up,  is  an  entrance  three  feet  five  mches 
wide,  and  four  feet  two  inches  deep  ;  the  ftones  within  are  of  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  entrance,  and  about  five  feet  long.  I  went  into  the  pyramid  by  this  paffage, 
which  is  fteep,  and  has  holes  cut  as  refts  for  the  feet.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  we 
made  our  way  for  the  laft  twenty-five  feet,  the  paifage  being  almoft  filled  up  with  fand. 
At  the  end  I  came  into  a  room  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  eleven  feet  ten 
inches  broad ;  at  the  height  of  ten  feet  fix  inches,  a  tier  of  ftones  fet  in  on  each  fide 
five  inches,  and  in  the  fame  manner  twelve  tiers  one  over  another ;  fo  as  that  the  top 
either  ends  in  a  point,  or  as  I  rather  conjefture,  it  may  be  about  a  foot  broad.  To  the 
weft  of  this  room  is  fuch  another ;  and  in  both  at  the  further  end,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  and  fixth  tiers  of  ftone  from  the  top,  is  a  door,  each  of  which  leads  to  a  fmall 
room,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  contrived  a  ladder  in  order  to  g'et  up 
to  them.  Thefe  rooms  are  of  a  fmooth  white  ftone,  and  nothing  can  be  imagined  finer 
than  the  workmanftiip  of  them,  being  all  of  large  ftone.  There  are  only  feven  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  width.  At  the  joining  of  the  ftones,  there  is  a  little  chan- 
nel half  an  inch  broad,  making  an  angle  like  the  members  of  a  trigliph  in  the  Doric 
order.  About  a  mile  to  the  (outh-eaft  is  another  great  pyramid,  called,  the  great 
pyramid  to  the  fouth,  (Il-Herem-£l-Kieber-El-Koubli),  which  is  lefs  than  the  other : 
meafuring  it  as  I  did  the  other,  I  found  it  was  on  the  north  fide  five  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  wide,  on  theeaft  fix  hundred  ;  and'  pacing  it,  the  meafure  on  this  fide  came  out 
exa&ly  the  fame,  and  on  the  north  fix  hundred  and  five  feet ;  fo  that  it  is  probable 
this  pyramid  is  fix  hundred  feet  fquare,  and  the  height  of  it  is  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet.  What  is  very  particular,  it  feems  to  incline  with  a  greater  angle  from 
the  height  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  than  it  does  below ;  for  this  pyramid  feems 
to  have  been  cafed  all  the  way  up,  and  is  built  of  very  good  hewn  ftone  even  within, 
as  I  obferved  in  fome  places  where  it  is  broke  away  ;  for  it  is  ruined  in  many  parts, 
but  not  fo  as  that  any  one  can  go  up  to  the  top.  The  lower  parts  are  much  deftroyed  on 
all  fides,  and  yet  it  would  be  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  go  up  to  a  hole  that  feems 
to  lead  to  a  paflage  that  is  not  open,  which  is  at  the  height  of  twelve  tier  from  the 
ground ;  and  I  obferved  that  under  this  hole  the  ftones  do  not  lie  horizontally.  The 
outer  ftones  are  moftly  three  feet  fix  inches  long,  two  feet  four  inches  thick,  and  two 
feet  fix  in  the  inclined  plain  ;  the  fteps  are  two  feet  broad,  and  the  ftones  laid  on  them, 
which  are  two  feet  wide,  projedl  beyond  the  fteps  four  feet  fix  inches,  and  confequently 
make  the  pyramid  every  way  nine  teet  wider  than  it  was  before  it  was  cafed.  Where 
I  obferved  the  pyramid  appeared  as  built  with  a  diflferent  inclination  above,  the  ftones 
feem  to  have  fcaled,  to  be^much  ruined  and  loofe  ;  *and  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  be 
fo  far  deceived,  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  difference  was  caufed  only  by  that  upper  part 
not  being  cafed  with  ftone  as  the  reft.  The  lower  part  is  very  entire,  except  towards 
the  bottom,  where  it  feems  to  have  been  purpofely  broke,  and  the  ftoneis  carried  away. 
The  north  fide  is  the  moft  entire,  and  the  ground  is  not  fo  much  raifed  as  qn  the  other 
fides.  To  the  eaft«north-eaft  of  this  is  a  ruined  pyramid,  about  one  hundred  feventy 
feet  one  way,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  another.^ 

About 
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About  two  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  laft  great  pyramid,  on  hvr&t  ground,  and  near 
the  eaft  edge  of  the  mountain,  is  the  pyramid  built  of  unburnt  brick,  called  Ktoube^ 
el-Menihieh  (the  bricks  of  Menfhieh)  from  a  village  near  called  Menfliieh  Dafliour. 
It  was  doubtlefs  built  near  the  plain,  on  account  of  the  brick,  which  feents  to  be  made 
of  the  earth  brought  by  the  Nile,  being  of  a  fandy  black  earth,  with  fome  pebbles  and 
fhells  in  it ;  it  is  mixed  up  with  chopped  ftraw,  in  order  to  bind  the  clay  together,  as 
they  now  make,  unburnt  bricks  in  Egypt,  and  many  other  eaftcm  parts,  which  they  ufe 
very  much  in  their  buildings.  I  found  fome  of  thefe  bricks  thirteen  inches  and  a  half 
long,  (ix  inches  and  a  halt  broad,  and  four  inches  thick,  and  others  fifteen  inches 
long,  feven  broad,  and  four  inches  and  three  quarters  thick.  I  obferved  on  the  north 
fide  the  bricks  were  laid  lengthways  from  north  to  fouth,  but  not  every  where  in  that 
direfkion  ;  however,  I  particularly  took  notice  that  they  were  not  laid  fo  as  to  bind  one 
another.  It  is  much  crumbled  and  ruined ;  but  as  it  is,  I  meafured  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  one  hundred  fifty-feven  feet  on  the  north  fide,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  on  the  weft 
fide,  it  being  much  broke  away  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  for  at  top  it  meafured  forty* 
three  feet  by  thirty-five ;  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  By  what  I  could  judge, 
from  the  prefent  fhape  of  it,  I  concluded  that  it  was  built  with  five  degrees,  like  £e 
pyramid  at  Saccara,  each  being  d^ont  ten  feet  broad,  and  thirty  deep ;  fo  that  the 
afcent  to  it  is  eafy,  as  the  bricks  are  crumbled  away.  As  there  is  gravel  and  (hells  in 
the  bricks,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  pyramid  built  by  that  extravagant  King 
Afychis,  with  the  mud  that  ftuck  to  the  plummets,  which  were  often  thrown  into 
lake  for  that  purpofe  *. 

Another  day  I  went  to  fee  the  catacombs,  and  was  firft  conducted  to  thofe  of  the 
mummies,  to  one  a  little  fouth  of  the  pyramid  of  fteps.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a 
well  about  four  feet  fquare,  and  twenty  feet  deep,  cut  through  the  flaty  rock,  which 
has  a  mixture  of  talc  in  it ;  the  upper  part  is  fand,  which  is  often  moved  by  the  wind, 
and  fills  up  the  holes.  I  obferved  fome  of  thefe  wells  were  cafed  with  unburnt  brick 
at  the  top,  as  hr  as  the  depth  of  the  fand,  which  by  the  fize  of  them  I  imagined  to  be 
ancient.  The  ufual  method  of  letting  people  down  by  ropes  is  very  painful ;  but  I 
brought  with  me  a  ladder  made  of  ropes,  by  which  I  defcended  more  conveniently, 
though  not  without  being  much  incommoded  by  the  fand  which  falls  down  from  the 
top.  I  obferved  that  there  were  holes  on  each  fide  to  defcend  by,  as  in  the  wells  of  the 
pyramid,  and  thofe  of  the  ciftems  of  Alexandria;  but  they  feem  here  to  be  moftly 
wore  away,  fo  as  to  be  of  no  ufe.  The  way  is  then  by  a  paffage  five  feet  wide,  and 
about  fifty  feet  long,  which  is  almoft  filled  up  with  fand.  I  then  came  to  a  paffage  of 
the  fame  fize,  and  about  fix  feet  high  ;  on  one  fide  were  apartments  with  benches, 
about  two  feet  above  the  paffages.  On  thefe  I  fuppofe  they  laid  the  mummies ;  and 
if  they  fet  them  upright,  they  muft  have  had  fome  way  of  fupporting  them.  On  the 
other  fide  are  the  narrow  cells,  juft  bie  enough  to  receive  a  large  coffin.  About  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  them,  the  rock  fets  out  for  about  half  a  foot 
diameter,  as  reprefented  in  the  plan.  This  I  imagined  might  be  to  lay  a  coffin  on,  and 
there  might  be  another  placed  on  the  ground.  From  this  alley  we  went  to  another 
narrower,  on  each  fide  of  which  were  mches,  which  feemed  to  be  defigned  to  fet  coffins 

*  TTTtfiaXta^cu  it  fitiX^fAtm  rSrw  rof  0aaikJi»  t^i  «r^t^  wurS  BaatXia^  ytfo^ta^  'AiyvvlHf  fJtvnf*offwo9  mf^afjiiSa 
Tuieia^oi  Ik  «rXiy3»y  vmiiawfla*  0  y^fAfJMU  |y  Xi9w  IfxixoXa^/uEm  ra^t  Xeyorroi  In*  MH  ME  KATAN06H£  ITI^OS 
TAX  AieiNAT  nrPAMIAAS  IlPOEXn  TAP  AYTEQN  TOZOYTON,  OION  O  ZETS  TON  AAAON  ©EON* 
XONTO  FAP  YnOTTnTONTES  E2  AIMNHN,  O,  TI  HPOSXOITO  TOT  riHAOY  TO  KONTO,  TOYTO 
XTAAETONXES,  nAINeOTS  EIPTIAN  KAI  ME  TPOim  TOIOTTO  ESEnOIHXAN.  Hcrodotw,  I.ii.  c.  1 36. 
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in  upright  From  thefe  pafl^ges  .there  are  cut  oblong  fquare  apartments,  which  are 
ftiU  of  the  remains  of  mummies ;  and  probably  here  the  inferior  perfons  of  a  family 
were  depofited,  piled  up  one  on  another ;  as  we  may  fuppofe  the  heads  of  the  family 
were  fet  upright  in  the  niches,  which  appear  to  have  been  walled  up,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  apartments,  and  fometimes  walls  were  built  acrofs  the  paflages.  It  is  probable 
each  family  originally  had  its  burial  place,  and  as  th^  family  increafed,  they  branched 
out  thefe  fepulchral  grotts,  fo  as  that  every  defcendant  might  have  a  place  apart  for 
his  family.  I  faw  feveral  of  the  fwathes  lying  about,  and  fome  remaining  almoft  entire, 
only  the  bodies  taken  out  from  the  middle  for  the  tdke  of  the  mummv,  and  to  fearch  if 
they  could  find  any  thing  in  them.  I  obferved  fome  of  the  bodies  nad  been  done  up 
in  palm  boughs,  which  were  tied  together  at  each  end ;  fome  of  thefe  appeared  like 
ruflies,  probably  being  rotten  ;  others  I  faw,  had  been  tied  up  in  thefe  fine  reeds  with 
which  the  Eafterhs  write.  Thefe  probably  were  people  of  better  condition  than  the 
others,  as  coffins  was  an  expenc^  that  all  could  not  be  at,  and  thofe  who  could  aSbrd 
coffins  made  of  plank,  might  not  be  able  to  rife  to  the  price  of  fuch  as  were  hollowed 
out  of  one  piece  of  timber,  in  the  fhape  of  a  mummy,  and  finely  painted  according  to 
the  expence  they  would  be  at.  1  faw  alfo  many  fcuUs  here,  as  well  as  on  the  plain 
beyond  ;  many  of  which  probably  had  been  rifled  of  the  bitumen  or  balfam  that  was 
in  them,  when  that  fort  of  nfn^icme  was  formerly  much  more  in  ufe  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent.  I  faw  alfo  feveral  large  earthen  vafes ;  in  them  was  a  black  fat  earth,  which 
made  me  imagine  that  the  bowels  might  be  preferved  in  them. 

I  went  half  a  mile  north  of  the  pyramid  with  fteps,  to  the  catacomb  of  the  birds, 
called  the  well  or  pit  of  the  birds,  to  which  the  entrance  is  the  fame  as  of  the  other, 
excepting  that  it  is  about  thirty  feet  deep ;  the  paflage  from  it  is  almoft  full  of  fand^ 
and  about  eight  feet  wide,  as  all  the  other  paflages  are.  Thefe  catacombs  are  much 
more  magnificent  than  the  others,  being  the  fepulchres  of  thofe  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals they  worfhipped ;  for^hen  they  happened  to  find  them  dead,  they  Embalmed 
them,  and  wrapped  them  up  with  the  fame  care  as  they  did  human  bodies,  and  depo« 
iited  them  in  earthen  vafes  covered  over  and  flopped  clofe  with  mortar,  as  defcribed 
in  the  lafl  book. 

In  one  of  the  irregulai*  apartments  I  faw  feveral  larger  jars,  which  might  be  for  dogs 
and  other  animals ;  of  which  fome  have  been  found,  but  are  now  very  rare.  Concern- 
ing the  manner  of  embalming  thefe  animals,  as  well  as  human  bodies,  I  fhall  give  a 
more  particular  account  in  the  laft  book. 

Returning  from  vifiting  the  catacombs  fooner  than  was  expected,  wheh  I  unlocked 
the  door  of  the  room  the  fheik  had  put  me  into  at  his  houfe,  a  little  girl  about  eight 
years  old  ran  out  of  the  room  againd  me ;  laying  hold  of  her,  fhe  cried  oj^t,  but 
I  had  prefence  of  mind  enough  to  let  her  go,  it  being  a  great  affront  in  thefe  countries 
for  any  one  to  lay  hands  on  the  fair  fex  ;  and  difcovering  any  roguery  (which  I  im- 
mediately apprehended)  would  have  caufed  an  embroil  in  the  family,  had  the  (heik 
taken  my  part  or  not.  As  foon  as  I  came  into  the  room,  I  faw  a  hole  had  been  broke 
through  the  ceiling,  though  the  room  was  ten  feet  high,  and  as  I  fuppofed,  the  mother 
had  let  the  child  down  by  a  rope  to  rifle  my  baggage,  and  convey  what  they  thought 
proper  up  the  fame  way  flie  came  down.  As  it  happened  I  caught  them  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  little  was  lofl ;  though  doubtlefs  they  thought  they  fhould  find  treafures,  as 
they  imagine  the  Franks,  as  they  call  all  Europeans,  abound  in  money.  I  was  a  little 
chagrined  at  this  treatment,  but  thought  it  the  moft  prudent  way  to  take  no  notice  of 
it,  and  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  fheik,  though  I  could  have  gone  away 
with  the  governor  of  Gize,  who  happened  to  be  there,  which  might  have  caufed  a 

YOh.  XV.  K  £  jealoufy 
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jealoufy  between  them ;  fo  I  ftaid  till  the  next  mormng,  when  the  Adk  fent  a  man  to 
condud  me  to  Grand  Cairo. 

CHAP.  VII.  —  OfFaiume  the  old  Arjinoe^  the  Labyrinth^  and  the  LaJce  Maris^ 

THE  caravans  go  once  a  week  from  Cairo  to  Faiume,  but  as  the  cafhif  or  governor 
of  that  province  was  to  fet  out  for  this  place,  it  was  thought  I  (hould  go  more  con- 
veniently in  his  company ;  fo  being  recommended  to  him,  I  joined  him  fome  time 
before  our  depai-ture  at  old  Cairo,  at  the  houfe  of  Ofman  Bey,  whofe  creature  and 
ilave  he  had  been.    I  had  a  room  afligned  me  there,  and  the  cafhif  invited  me  to  fup 
with  him ;  I  had  brought  fome  fpirituous  liquors  with  me  to  prefent  to  him,  with 
which  I  took  care  he  fhould  be  fupplied  at  fupper,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  cheerful 
merry  man,  feeming  to  be  about  five  and  thirty  years  old.    In  the  morning  I  fet  out 
with  him,  and  we  went  to  the  fouth  of  old  Cairo,  and  pafTed  by  the  moique  called 
Saranebi,  becaufe  they  fay  a  print  of  Mahomet's  foot  is  there ;  as  they  pretend  likewife 
at  a  mofque  near  Damafcus.    Beyond  it  we  paiTed  by  a  village  called  Dertin,  and  came 
to  St.  George's  convent,  about  five  miles  from  old  Cairo  ;  it  is  uninhabited,  but  the 
priefts  go  out  there  to  officiate  on  Sundays  and  holydays.    Here  we  croflTed  the  river, 
and  going  on,  we  came  to  the  large  village  of  Mocanan,  with  fine  plantations  of  palm 
trees  about  it,  and  heaps  of  rubbim  to  the  north  of  it.    About  two  miles  further  to  the 
fouth-wefl,  we  arrived  at  Metrahenny ;  about  this  place  alfo  I  obferved  feveral  heaps, 
and  a  mound  extending  a  mile  north  and  fouth,  and  then  north-wefl  towards  the 
pyramids  that  are  near  Saccara.    This,  I  conjedure,  might  be  a  rampart  thrown  up 
to  defend  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis ;  and  this  I  fuppofe  was  the  bank  on  which  I 
came  from  Saccara.    South  of  Metrahennv  we  paffed  over  a  canal  called  Calig-EU 
£heram,  or  the  canal  of  the  pyramids,  which  communicates  with  feveral  fmall  canals 
that  were  dry  in  the  month  of  February.    We  flopped  a  while,  and  I  had  my  carpet 
laid  at  a  didance  ;  but  the  cafhif  invited  me  to  him,  and  I  partook  of  their  collation  of 
bread,  raw  onions,  and  a  fort  of  fait  pickled  cheefe*    We  went  on  and  came  to  the 
canal  of  Dafhour,  which  we  paffed  on  a  large  bridge  of  flone  with  four  arches* 
This  I  take  to  be  the  weflern  canal  mentioned  in  the  way  to  Saccara.    We  purfued 
our  journey  moftly  by  the  canal,  and  came  near  to  the  hills  to  the  fouth  at  Baderifhihe, 
to  the  eaft  of  the  canal.    Though  the  greater  part  of  thefe  hills  may  be  natural,  yet  I 
fuppofe  that  the  Nile  formerly  running  more  to  the  weft,  a  mound  was  thrown  up 
where  it  ufually  flowed  to  turn  its  courfe,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus ;  but* 
that  a  canal  was  brought  in  lower,  and  joined  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile  further  to  the 
north- weft,  in  order  to  water  the  country.    We  paffed  the  night  there  in  a  grove  of 
palm-trees  ;  the  cafhif  fent  to  me  to  come  to  him,  and  I  prefented  him  with  the  liquor 
I  brought  for  him,  and  fat  with  him  for  fome  time ;  but  a  great  fheik  coming  to  him, 
I  retired  to  my  own  place,  and  the  cafhif  fent  me  of  his  fupper,  which  was  prepared 
for  him  by  the  village  on  the  other  fide.    The  next  day  we  went  on,  and  afcended  the^ 
low  fandy  hills  to  the  fouth- weft,  which  abound  in  the  Egypdan  pebble;  the  road  was 
after  thought  an  uneven  fandy  defert,  and  we  came  to  a  vale  bounded  to  the  north  by 
low  hills  that  are  made  up  entirely  of  oyfter  fhells,  with  a  very  little  red  clay  or  earth 
between.    I  faw  alfo  much  of  that  talc  which  is  called  Trichites.  The  oyfter  fhells  are 
large,  and  thofe  at  the  top  are  dry  and  not  changed  in  their  quality,  but  many  of  thofe 
below  and  on  the  plain  are  petrified.    We  afcended  another  fmall  height,  and  crofling 
a  large  fandy  plain«  we  came  to  a  fheik's  tomb,  and  a  watering  place  on  a  rifing 
ground,,  and  by  a  long  defcent  arrived  at  Tamiea,^  at  the  end  of  the  defert,  where  a 

canal 
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tenal  comes  from  the  Nile,  and  runs  into  the  Lake  Maeris.  This  canal  was  very  low 
and  had  little  water  in  it ;  the  mouth  of  it  at  the  Nile,  as  I  was  informed,  being  almoft 
filled  up  with  a  bank  of  land ;  fo  that  at  Tamiea  they  have  made  a  refervoir  with  ftrong 
brick  walls  above  the  canal,  being  a  fort  of  a  pond  about  half  a  mile  round,  to  which 
the  water  is  brought  by  a  fmaller  canal  that  higher  up  branches  out  from  a  great  one. 
Here  the  water  is  kept  up  for  the  ufe  of  the  village,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  the  high 
lands  by  two  canals ;  but  when  the  baiin  is  full,  and  they  have  lio  need  to  draw  it  o6F, 
the  water  runs  over  in  three  (heets  at  the  wefl:  end,  and  fo  falls  into  the  great  canal 
Having  well  confidered  this  great  work,  we  went  on  through  a  large  fandy  plain, 
having  improved  land  to  the  weft  that  is  very  poor,  and  producing  bad  crops,  the 
corn  being  only  fown,  or  coming  up  along  by  the  furrows,  where  it  has  the  benefit 
of  the  little  water  they  can  bring  to  it.  The  Arabs  who  came  out  to  meet  the  cafhif, 
exercifed  themfelves  all  the  way  on  horfeback,  by  running  after  one  another  with  the 
pike,  in  the  ufual  way :  when  one  has  an  advantage  over  another  he  engages,  he  turns 
fliort  and  rides  away,  the  other  purfuing  him  till  he  finds  an  opportunity  to  ilrike,  and 
then  he  runs  oflF  in  the  fame  manner. 

We  came  to  the  large  village  of  Sennours,  and  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  governor 
of  the  place,  where  a  great  fupper  was  prepared  for  the  cafhif ;  a  coarfe  brown  woollen 
cloth  being  fpread  near  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  a  heap  of  bread  in  cakes  was 
laid  all  round  it,  and  about  ten  difhes  repeated  fix  or  feven  times  ever  were  placed 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  room ;  as  pilaw,  a  fmall  (heep  boiled  whole,  a  Iamb 
roafled  in  the  fame  manner,  roaft  fowls,  many  difhes  of  ftewed  meat  in  foup,  fweet 
flummery,  cabobs,  or  meat  roafted  in  fmall  pieces,  that  may  be  eat  without  dividing, 
and  the  like.  The  cafhif  fat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  all  the  great  people  fat  down 
with  him :  I  might  have  put  myfelf  in  amongft  them,  but  being  determined  not  to  do 
any  thing  without  diredion,  I  kept  my  feat  on  the  fopha,  and  when  the  perfon  got  up 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  cafhif,  the  cafhif  called  to  me  to  take  his  place,  and  fhewed 
me  great  civility  ;  which  was  more  honourable  than  if  I  had  placed  myfelf  lower  at  the 
table.  The  cuftom  is  for  every  one  to  get  up  as  foon  as  he  has  done,  wafh  his  hands, 
and  take  a  draught  of  water ;  and  fo  there  is  a  continual  fucceffion,  till  at  laft  the  poor 
come  in  and  eat  up  all ;  for  it  is  a  cuftom  with  the  Arabs  never  to  fet  by  any  thing  that 
comes  to  the  table,  fo  rfiat  when  they  kill  a  fheep,  they  drefs  it  all,  call  in  their  neigh- 
bours and  the  poor  to  finifli  every  thing,  and  afterwards  live  on  bread,  and  their  other 
mean  fare.  In  the  morning  we  had  a  very  grand  collation  laid  in  the  fame  manner, 
confifting  of  the  beft  fort  of  bread,  made  with  butter,  fried  eggs,  honey,  green  fait 
cheefe,  olives,  and  feveral  other  fmall  things. 

We  were  here  in  the  fruitful  province  of  Arfinoe,  which  is  laid  to  have  been  the 
moft  beautiful  fpot  in  all  Egypt  t>  being  the  only  part  of  it  that  produced  naturally 
the  oKve,  which  was  cultivated  by  art  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria.  Here  with  care 
they  could  make  excellent  oil ;  but  neglefting  the  bufinefs,  they  made  only  an  ill- 
iavoured  oil,  probably  by  letting  tlie  olives  hang  too  long,  in  order  to  make  a  greater 
quantity ;  it  alfo  produced  wine,  great  plenty  of  com  and  pulfe,  and  whatever  they 
pleafed  to  fow.    We  purfued  our  journey,  and  came  to  Baiamout,  where  there  cer- 

*  Strabo  has  an  cxpreffion  for  continuing  the  water  in  tUis  manner;  r»fAuvS<n,  and  it  is  probable  they 
called  the  head  of  water  ilfclf  Ta^*,  that  is*  the  place  where  they  kept  up  the  water,  and  didributed 
it  out  all  over  the  country  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  village  of  Tamiea  has  its  name  from  this. 

fMt^  fri  peyoXoK  xul  tiXaok  ^n^m  xal  xaXixfltfffoij*  —  oW  it  oAiyoF  tK^effT  o-*toj>  ti  oo^^m  ksu  r* 
■iXA«  tnrt^fA^'k  miiJLtnXKou    Strabo,  I.  x?i.  p.  809. 
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taiidy  has  been  fome  confiderable  ancient  city  or  buildings,  it  may  be,  fame  place 
dependent  on  Arfinoe,  which  '^eas  near.  There  are  particularly  to  the  north  of  the 
vill  lage,  ruins  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  which  I  found  to  be  of  two  pyramids.  I  fliould 
not  have  conjedured  that  they  were  pyramids,  if  I  had  not  feen  the  comer  of 
one  remain^  and  thej  are  called  by  the  people  the  pyramids  of  Baiamout  ( Al-Harem 
Baiamout).  They  were  built  in  a  very  particular  manner,  of  large  freeftone,  being 
folid  buildings,  at  the  corners  and  in  the  middle ;  and  I  fuppofe  likewife  in  the  middle 
of  each  fide,  there  being  fome  remains  of  one  of  the  walls  in  one  pyramid.  It  feema 
as  if  the  two  firll  tiers  of  uone  were  built  on  the  foundation,  and  that  die  others  between 
the  folid  buildings  were  laid  from  the  wall  to  thofe  buildmgs ;  there  remain  at  prefent 
ten  tiers  of  ftone  of  the  middle  piles,  of  the  other  parts  there  is  only  one  tier  above 
ground  :  the  (lone  was  brought  from  a  great  diftance,  fo  this  manner  of  building  feems 
>  to  have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  expence  of  bringing  the  materials.  I  faw  about 
this  place,  as  well  as  on  the  fpot  of  the  ancient  Arfinoe,  near  Faiume,  the  people  fifting 
the  land  in  order  to  find  feals  and  medals,  there  being  no  place  in  all  the  eaft  where 
the  former  are  found  m  fuch  great  abundance.  We  went  on  and  pafTed  a  deep  bed 
of  a  canal,  with  broken  banks  on  each  fide  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  a  very  fmall  ftream 
» running  in  it.  I  here  obferved  that  the  foil  for  abAut  three  feet  from  the  top  was 
black,  under  it  was  a  layer  of  two  feet  of  a  yellow  fandy  foil,  which  I  took  notice  of 
in  a  pit  at  Sennours ;  and  moreover  here  the  earth  below  is  black,  fo  that  the  lower 
black  foil  being  the  fecliment  of  the  Nile  ;  at  fome  time  or  other  a  hurricane  of  wind 
may  have  brought  fuch  a  quantity  of  fand  as  to  cover  the  country  for  two  feet  deep ; 
which  afterwards  might  be  rendered  fruitful  a?ain  by  the  overflow  of  the  river.  We 
came  to  Faiume  through  the  heaps  of  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arfinoe,  crofiing  on  a  bridge 
the  large  canal,  which  runs  along  the  north  fide  of  the  new  town. 

Faiume  is  about  two  miles  in  compafs,  but  very  ill  built,  chiefly  of  unbumt^brick» 
It  is  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  caihif  or  governor  of  this  province :  feveral  r^h 
people  live  here,  who  have  villages  near  belonging  to  them  ;  there  are  alfo  fixty  Arabs 
of  interefi:  who  live  in  the  town,  and  have  the  title  of  fheiks,  one  of  them  bein^  the 
head  who  has  the  greateil  intereft ;  and  thefe  all  go  to  the  divan  of  the  cadi,  which  is 
held  twice  a  year.  The  cadi  is  fent  once  a  year  from  Conftantinople,  and  has  a  fub« 
(titute  that  conftantly  refides  here,  and  is  generally  the  fame  perfon ;  the  cafliif  calls  a 
divan  whenever  there  is  occafion.  They  have  here  a  great  Wianufadure  of  thofe 
mattings  they  lay  on  the  floors  of  their  rooms  i  they  are  aifo  famous  for  making  rofe 
water,  which  is  ufed  by  them  in  many  things  they  eat,  as  well  as  to  throw  on  the  guefls 
before  the  incence ;  and  it  is  faid  alfo  that  they  make  coarfe  cloths,  and  cheap  woollen 
ftuSs,  prepare  leather,  and  thofe  leathern  bags  in  which  they  carry  the  water  on  the 
camels  backs. 

The  Francifcans  of  the  convent  of  Jerufaiem  have  a  fmall  place  here,  coming  under 
the  notion  of  phyficians,  though  they  wear  their  habit.  A  tumult  being  raifed  againfi: 
the  Chriilians  a  year  or  two  before,  on  account  of  one  of  them  that  killed  a  renegado^ 
they  broke  open  this  convent  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing.  The  Copti  church  is 
four  ipiles  off,  though  there  are  many  Chriftians  in  the  town.  They  have  vineyards  in 
this  country,  mofl:ly  about  two  leagus  to  the  weft,  and  the  Chriftians  make  very  good 
white  wme ;  they  have  alfo  fine  raifins,  and  the  Mahometans  make  a  fyrup  of  the  juice 
of  the  ^rape  by  boiling  it,  which  they  call  becmes ;  it  is  ufed  inftead  of  fugar,  and 
they  bnng  it  alfo  to  the  table  and  dip  their  bread  in  it,  which  is  a  very  agreeable  food. 
The  water  of  the  canals  in  the  month  of  February  is  a  little  fait  and  not  good,  and 
muft  be  worfe  till  the  Nile  rifes.   Whilft  I  was  at  Faiume  it  hailed  and  rained  almoft 
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«n  one  ttoming,  aoid  rained  very  hard  the  night  following,  which  is  not  looked  on  as 
an  advantage,  and  often  does  harm ;  and  as  they  told  me  caufes  a  fcarcity,  the  over- 
flowing  of  the  Nile  being  fufficient  to  water  the  country. 

When  I  came  to  Faiume,  I  had  aa  apartment  given  me  in  the  calbif 's  houfe,  and 
hoped  to  have  feen  things  to  great  advantage;  his  people perfaaded  me  to  fend  back  my 
horfes,  and  promifed  I  £ould  be  well  fumilbed,  but  I  found  myfelf  obliged  to  hire  very 
bad  horfes  at  an  extravagant  prices  They  ferved  for  me  a  table  every  day  in  my  own 
room,  and  fometimes  the  C2^f  fent  for  me  to  dine  with  him  ;  when  the  drams  went 
round  very  plentifully  whilft  we  were  eating,  and  the  great  man  diverted  himfelf  by 
jefting  with  two  or  three  that  feemed  to  be  with  him  as  dependants,  expefting  fome 
little  government ;  for  on  fuch  occaiions,  when  they  are  in  private,  the  Turks  lay 
aiide  their  gravity^  and  run  into  levity  as  much  as  the  Europeans. 

I  went  and  examined  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Arfinoe,  to  the  north  of  the  the  town, 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  the  lake;  it  was  firft  called  the  city  of  the  crocodiles 
becaufe  they  worfhipped  the  crocodile  there,  which  they  bred  up  tame  in  the  lake,  of 
which  Strabo  who  law  it  gives  a  very  extraordinary  account.  Diodorus  gives  two 
reafons  for  the  rife  of  the  worfhip  of  the  crocodile  ;  one  that  Menas,  or  Menes,  one  of 
the  ancient  Kings,  the  fame  who  built  the  labyrinth,  being  purfued  by  his  own  dogs  to 
this  lake,  was  carried  by  a  crocodile  to  the  other  fide,  and  in  gratitude  built  this  city, 
and  inftituted  divine  honours  to  this  animal,  fet  apart  the  lake  for  its  nourifliment, 
where  he.built  himfelf  a  fepulchre,  a  pyramid,  and  the  labyrinth.  I  conjedured  this  city 
might  have  been  about  four  miles  in  compafs,  and  probably  had  a  canal  on  every  fide 
of  it.  There  are  little  remains  of  the  city,  except  the  great  heaps  of  rubbifli  that  are 
feen  on  all  fides,  and  ruins  of  a  wall  of  a  round  building,  which  feems  to  have  been 
built  of  brick,  but  the  eaft  fide  of  it  was  encrufted  with  fuch  a  fort  of  petrification  as 
is  feen  on  ancient  aqueduds ;  the  people  fay  it  was  a  bagnio,  and  pofiibly  it  might  be 
fome  old  building  converted  to  that  ufe*  The  country  round  is  watered  by  a  great 
number  of  canals,  over  which  there  are  many  bridges  made  of  brick.  They  reckon 
their  diftances  here  by  malakas,  a  meafure  of  about  half  a  league,  or  what  one  may 
travel  eafily  in  half  an  hour. 

I  went  about  three  miles  to  the  fouth-weft,  to  a  very  particular  obeliik  of  a  red 
granite,  called  Akm«d  Bijige  (the  pillar  of  Bijige)  from  the  village  of  Bijige  near  it ; 
meafuring  four  feet  two  inches  on  the  north  fide,  and  fix  feet  fix  inches  on  the  eaft ; 
it  is  forty-three  feet  high,  each  fide  of  it  divided  by  lines  into  three  columns,  that  in 
the  middle  being  a  foot  wide.  I  obferved  the  manner  in  which  the  hieroglyphics  are 
difpofed  ;  above  thefe  are  four  ftories  of  men,  fix  on  each  line,  eighteen  inches  high*, 
moft  of  them  having  hawks  heads,  and  theiiigh  cap ;  below,  it  is  divided  into  fourteen 
columns  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  top  is  cut  down  in  the  middle  about  three  inches 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  obelifk  is  much  decayed  all  round  for  ten  feet  high,  but 
moftly  on  the  fouth  fide ;  the  weft  fide  is  almoft  entirely  defaced,  and  at  thefbuth-weft 
and  fouth-eaft  comersj  it  is  much  broken  tor  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  whole  is 
very  foul,  on  account  of  the  birds  that  fit  on  the  top  of  it ;  fo  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  taken  oft*  the  hieroglyphics.  We  went  on  and  came  to  a  village  called 
Gerod,  where  we  vifited  the  flieik  of  the  village,  who  entertained  us  very  civilly.  We 
went  on  ndoftly  through  groves  of  young  palm-trees,  and  came  to  Topar,  where  I  faw  a 
young  woman  fit  by  the  road  unveiled,  which  was.  a  certain  fign  of  the  profeflion  (he 

h  rf  vojM  wry  Tifufon  to»  K^noiu^    Strabo,  L  xviu  p.  81 1-. 
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lived  by.  About  the  cotintry  are  feveral  vmeyards,  with  the  vines  difpofed  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  which  I  fhall  defcribe  in  another  place.  Having  pafled  the  groves, 
we  palTed  by  com  fields,  and  afterwards  over  uncultivated  land,  and  crofiing  the  dry 
b^d  of  a  canal,  we  came  to  the  large  bed  of  BahrJofeph,  which  runs  into  the  lake 
Maeris  ;  it  is  about  one  hundred  yards  broad,  with  clifts  on  the  eaft  fide  not  lefs  than 
forty  feet  high,  and  on  the  weft  about  thirty ;  on  the  eaft  fide  the  black  earth  is  about 
fix  or  feven  feet  deep,  and  on  the  weft  it  is  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  deep  in  different 
places,  fo  that  it  is  probable  the  canal  did  formerly  overflow  on  that  fide ;  and  after 
having  continued  to  water  the  land  by  art,  as  they  do  at  prefent,  the  ground  may  have 
rifen  more  on  this  fide  than  on  the  eaft  :  below  this  it  is  a  fandy  clay  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  and  rock  towards  the  bottom  ;  the  ftream  that  run  at  this  time  was  very  (hal- 
low, and  about  fifty  feet  broad.  This  they  told  me  was  the  only  place  to  pafs  the 
canal,  and  that  thbfe  who  \youId  go  to  the  great  pyramids  to  the  fouth  muft  come  this 
way  ;  though  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  canal  is  paffable  near  the  lake.  The 
country  to  the  weft  is  called  Nefle,  and  is  improved  for  a  league  or  two  :  and  here  I 
fuppofe  the  harveft  is  forwarder  than  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  for  on  the  i6th  of  February 
I  faw  barley  of  that  year  cut  and  threflied  ;  the  reafon  I  fuppofe  is,  that  they  fow  very 
early,  before  the  Nile  is  at  higheft,  that  they  may  raife  the  water  with  lefs  labour  when 
it  is  fo  high  ;  for  at  the  catarad,  fo  many  degrees  more  to  the  fouth,  the  com  was  but 
juft  in  ear  at  the  latter  end  of  January. 

The  large  village  of  Nefle  is  clofe  by  the  river ;  and  I  went  to  the  Iheik's  houfe, 
which  is  built  about  a  court,  and  has  a  round  turret  at  the  north-weft  corner  with 
cannon  in  it  for  their  defence,  as  they  are  often  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  the  neighbouring 
Arabs.  I  had  a  letter  to  the  fheik  from  the  cafhif,  who  was  not  at  home ;  fo  we 
applied  ourfelves  to  the  caimaeam,  who  has  little  power  here,  and  lives  in  fear ;  he 
agreed  with  one  oi  the  chief  Arabs  to  fend  with  me  four  Arabs  on  horfeback,  and  a 
camel  to  carry  water  and  provifions,  for  about  the  price  of  three  guineas,  and  about 
four  the  next  morning  we  fet  forward,  and  going  about  two  hours  to  the  north-weft, 
ive  took  a  fupply  of  water,  and  ftayed  to  give  the  cattle  grafs.  From  this  place  the 
fandy  plain  begins  ^  and  travelling  on,  we  faw  a  ruined  caftle  at  fome  diftance  to  the 
eaft,  called  Cafr-Cophou  ;  and  further  on  fuch  another,  called  Cafr-Cobal.  It  is, re- 
markable that  Ptolemy  mentions  the  Cobii  in  the  province  Mareotis ;  a  colony  from 
which  place  might  be  fettled  here^  to  the  weft  is  a  high  fingle  hill,  appearing  fome- 
thing  like  a  pyramid,  half  built ;  it  is  called  El-Herem-Medaiah-£kHebgad.  This  I 
was  told  fignifies  the  pyramid  of  the  horfe,  though  I  cannot  be  informed  of  the  true 
fignification  of  the  words.  The  firft  part  of  the  ddfert  is  (andy,  and  afterwards  in  many 
parts  it  is  a  pisdn  rocky  ground,  moftly  covered  over  with  fand. 

We  faw  at  a  great  diflance  the  temple  of  the  Labyrinth;  and  being  about  a  league  from 
it,  I  obferved  ieveral  heaps  as  of  ruins  covered  with  fand,  and  many  ftones  all  round,  a^ 
if  there  had  been  fome  great  building  there ;  they  call  it  the  town  of  Caroon,  (Bellet 
Caroon)  it  feemed  to  have  been  of  a  confiderable  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the 
buildings  extended  on  each  fide  towards  the  north,  to  the  Lake  Macris  and  the  temple  : 
I'his  without  doubt  is  the  fpot  of  the  famous  Labyrinth,  which  Herodotus  fays  was  built 
by  the  twelve  Kings  of  Egypt,  when  the  government  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  as 
fo  many  palaces  for  them  to  meet  in,  to  tranfad  affairs  of  flate  and  religion.  Diodo<- 
ru$*  mentions  that  it  was  built  as  a  fepulchre  for  Mendes,  and  Strabof  that  it  was 

•  Tofc^  lioturZ  xftlfoxit/dkn  to»  oiio/iAa^o|uu9ov  XaCvfuAw,    Diodorus,  1.  X .  p.  55. 
ficiSt\ik4  rev  AaCi/^*ydm*.    ^rabo,  an  i.  p.  8  J  <• 
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near  the  fepulchre  of  the  King  that  buih  it ;  which  was  probabfy  Imandes,  perhaps 
the  fame  as  Mendes,  whofe  fepulchre  he  after  fays*  was  here,  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the 
King  that  built  the  Labyrinth.  Pomponius  Mela  fpeaks  of  it  as  built  by  Pfammiticus; 
but  as  Menes,  or  Imandes  is  mentioned  by  feveral,  poffibly  he  might  be  one  of  the 
twelve  Kings  of  greateft  influence  and  authority  who  might  have  the  chief  ordering  and 
direction  of  this  great  building,  and  as  a  peculiar  honour,  might  have  a  fepulchre  apart 
from  the  others^  But  whoever  was  the  founder  of  this  extraordinary  fabrick,  they  all 
agree  that  the  twelve  palaces  contained  in  them  three  thoufand  rooms,  half  of  them 
under  ground,  without  doubt  cut  out  of  the  rock,  as  thofe  at  Thebes.  There  was  no 
wood  throughout  the  whole  building,  and  the  entrances  and  rooms  were  contrived  in 
fucb  a  manner  as  that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  a  ftranger  to  find  his  way  out ;  and 
fuch  an  extraordinary  building  it  was,  that  it  is  faid  Daedalus  came  to  Egypt  on  purpofe 
to  fee  it,  and  built  the  Labyrinth  in  Crete  for  King  Minos  on  the  model  of  this, 
Herodotus  with  great  admiration  faw  the  upper  ftory  of  the  labyrinth,  it  not  being  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  underground  apartments,  where  were  the' tombs  both  of  the  Kings 
who  built  the  labyrinth,  and  of  the  facred  crocodiles.  The  whole  building  was  covered 
with  ilone,  doubtlefs  laid  on  the  many  pillars  that  were  in  it ;  and  it  was  adorned 
throughout  with  the  fineft  fculptpres. 

Going  over  the  fpot  of  this  famous  building,  the  firft  thin?  I  faw  was  a  vafe  of  a 
reddifh  (tone  or  marble,  with  a  folid  handle  on  each  fide.  Afterwards  I  came  to  the 
foundation  of  an  oblong  fquare  building  of  the  fame  kind  of  ftone,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  fouth  of  the  great  fabrick  I  (hall  give  an  account  of.  It  is  built  on  a  kind  of 
folid  bafe  and  pedeftal  of  ftone,  the  femicircular  pilafters  have  only  one  hewn  ftone  at 
the  bottom  of  the  column,  all  above  in  the  whole  building  being  brick  plaiftered 
over  ;  there  are  no  pilafters  in  the  front,  but  the  bafe  is  continued  on  before  the  door- 
place,  as  if  it  was  defigned  as  a  foundation  of  a  portico  ;  at  the  north  end  within  there 
IS  a  femicircular  niche  as  to  receive  a  ftatue  :  Whatever  this  building  was,  it  feehis.  to 
have  been  deftroyed  and  repaired  in  this  rough  manner :  and  does  not  ftand  in  a  line* 
with  the  temple,  but  rather  a  little  to  the  weft.  I  obferved  fome  unbumt  bricks  that 
were  of  yellow  clay,  and  mixed  with  ftraw ;  all  the  others  I  had  feen  in  Egypt  being  of 
a  black  earth.  A  little  further,  but  more  to  the  eaft,  is  an  oblong  fquare  building  of 
white  hewn  ftone  plaiftered  over,  a  fort  of  bafe  and  plinth  ranges  round,  there  being, 
eight  tiers  of  ftone  above  this  bafe,  each  eleven  inches  deep.  Near  this,  a  little  to  the 
north-weft,  is  a  very  particular  fort  of  ruftic  building  that  feems  to  have  been  a  gate- 
way :  of  this  kind  there  is  another  to  the  north-weft  of  the  great  building,  where  there 
feemed  to  be  fome  remains  of  an  arch,  which  would  have  made  me  doubt  of  its  anti- 
quity, if  there  had  been  evident  figns  of  that  kind  of  architefture.  At  length  we 
came  to  the  grand  building  itfelf,  now  called  Cafr-Caroon  (the  caftle  of  Caroon). 
Herodotus  mentions  a  pyramid  at  the  comer  of.  the  labyrinth,  and  Strabo  fpeaks  of  a 
fepulchre  at  the  end  of  it^  which  was  a  fquare  pyramid,  in  which  he  fays  Imandes  was 
buried,  which  I  conjefture  to  be  this  building,  and  that  fonie  facred  crocodiles  were  alfo 
depofited  in  it.  Strabo  f  fays  it  was  four  hundred  feet  fquare  and  high  ;  Herodutus  |, 
who  mentions  only  a  pyramid  in  general,  fpeak-s  of  it  as  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
fquare.   The  prefent  building  is  about  one  hundred  fixty-five  feet  Jong,  and  eighty 

mui  txtio-a.  T>i*y  voXtv^t  Kal  to  IJ^^  Ssw.    IfjMi^i    ow^  o  Ta^>.    Strabo»  1.  xvii.  p.  bl  l. 
t  ^>cc  the  laft  noic. 

^tfrnfr  wroyw  «rMroiii1««..  Herodo.lU8,  L  ii*  c.  149. 
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broad.  If  thefe  authors  fpeak  of  the  fame  building,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for 
this  difference  in  their  meafures, .  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  Strabo  might  fpeak  of  a  large 
enclofure  of  this  fepulchre,  though  it  will  be  difficult  to  concave  how  it  could  be  four 
hundred  feet  high,  and  gives  re^on  to  fufped  that  he  confounded  this  building  with 
the  pyramid  in  the  ifland.  The  portico  is  a  very  ruftic  work,  almofl:  all  deftroyed^ 
being  no  where  above  fix  feet  high  ;  it  is  prpbable  there  were  ibme  apartments  under 
it,  from  the  remains  of  a  ffight  of  ftairs  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it.  I  ffaould  not  have 
thought  that  it  had  been  covered,  if  I  had  not  feen  the  remains  of  pillars  in  the  middle. 
The  front  is  more  ruined  than  any  other  psfft.  The  Uf^er  ftory  in  the  middle  is  fallen 
down,  and  is  entirely  gone  almofl  all  the  way  from  this  break.  As  the  building  now 
remains,  there  are  iorty-four  tiers  of  ftone,  each  nine  inches  deep,  and  confequently 
it  is  thirty-three  feet  high.  There  are  (igns  of  a  coniilh  ranging  round,  notwithftand- 
ing  which  the  building  might  have  been  carried  up  higher.  Small  openings  in  the 
fevei^al  parts  of  this  bulLding  are  not  windows,  but  feem  to  be  the  places  from  which 
•thofe  pieces  of  brown  marble  or  fine  (lone  have  been  taken,  which  I  faw  to  the  north 
of  the  temple,  adorned  with  a  comifli  at  top  that  have  fome  ornaments  of  fculpture, 
and  in  the  middle  a  niche  is  cut,  which  feemed  to  be  of  fuch  a  fize  as  would  contain  a 
marble  head,  and  poffibly  they  might  have  fuch  an  objed  of  worfhip  placed  in  thefe 
niches,  reprefenting  every  facred  crocodile  that  might  be  depofited  in  this  place,  as  i 
ihall  fhew  I  have  reafon  to  think  they  were. 

The  four  rooms  in  the  length  of  this  building  have  door  places  crowned  with  double 
comiihes,  together  with  ornaments  of  the  winged  globe,  Thefe  rooms  I  fuppofe,  be- 
fore they  were  filled  up  with  earth,  were  near  twenty  feet  high,  and  are  covered  with 
large  ftones  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  be  laid  from  wall  to  wall ;  the  narrow  apartments 
at  the  further  end  might  be  to  depofit  fome  tombs  in.  Over  each  of  them  is  a  work 
like  a  falfe  door  adorned  with  comiflies ;  one  of  them  being  charged  with  fculptures  of 
hawks.  The  pafiage  from  [the  cell  to  the  weft,  leads  up  to  the  apartments  by  a  hole 
that  feems  to  be  broke  in.  There  I  fuppofe  were  the  places  to  depofit  the  facred  cro- 
codiles in ;  one  of  which  long  cells  is  thirty  feet  by  three  feet,  and  the  other  feven  feet 
by  two  feet ;  a  way  is  broke  up  from  the  end  of  the  long  room  to  the  apartments 
above.  In  the  falfe  door  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  room  below,  is  a 
jniche  cut  in  a  fhell  at  top  {  on  each  fide  of  the  four  middle  rooms  are  the  apartments 
in  the  plan,  and  others  between  them  and  the  upper  Boor.  Thofe  marked  I  afcended  to 
by  a  hole  on  the  right  fide  of  the  firft  room,  thepafiage  from  the  ftairs  on  thefouth 
end  being  ftopped  up.  In  thefe  apartments  there  are  feveral  fmall  nich^  in  the  fides  of 
the  walls,  as  there  are  in  the  rooms  above ;  from  them  there  is  a  broken  paflfage  to  the 
upper  fioor^  which  is  of  a  ftrong  gravelly  cement.  The  moft  extraordinary  part  of  this 
buildmg  is  a  fort  of  a  well  defcending  from  the  upper  {lory  on  the  eaft  fide,  that  leads 
into  the  fquare  well  which  one  defcends  by  holes  on  eiach  fide,  as  before  defcribed  in 
other  wells.  There  js  fuch  another  oppofite  to  the  ftairs  at  bottom.  For  what  purpofe 
thefe  cells  ftiould  ferve,  unlefs  to  depofit  the  crocodiles'  in,  cannot  well  be  conceived ; 
for  which  end  it  is  po^ible  they  might  in  building  the  wall,  place  fome  ftones  to  be 
taken  out  in  order  to  convey  them  in,  which  could  not  otherwife  be  done  by  this  nar- 
row well,  and  poffibly  they  might  be  the  ftones  at  the  niches  mentioned  on  the  outfide. 

There  are  many  ftones  fcattered  about  the  plain  near  this  building,  efpecially  feveral 
round  ones  with  holes  in  the  middle,  which  feem  to  have  compofed  the  pillars  that 
might  be  about  this  building  as  well  as  others,  and  probably  were  faftened  together  in 
{ora^  manner  by  means  of  thofe  holes.  / 
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The  Lake  Mflfiris  •  is  about  two  miles  from  this  building :  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
lay  it  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  round ;  Pomponius  Mela  five  hundred.  The 
two  former  add  that  it  was  three  hundred  feet  deep  in  fome  parts ;  Strabo  does  not 
mention  the  fize  of  it,  but  by  palling  over  in  filence  this  ftory,  that  it  was  made  by 
a  certain  King,  it  is  probable  he  did  not  give  credit  to  it  j  for  the  two  other  authors  fay 
it  was  made  by  King  Meeris  or  Myris ;  and  Diodorus  t  affirms  that  he  made  alfo  the 
canal  to  it  ten  miles  long  and  three  hundred  feet  brdad,  which  feems  to  be  meant  of  the 
canal  to  the  eaft  end  by  Tamiea,  though  that  is  longer ;  and  the  great  river  of  Jofeph 
I  paffed  over,  which  cannot  run  lefs  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  Nile,  is  about  tne 
breadth  mentioned  by  thefe  authors,  and  f^ms  to  have  been  originally  not  lefs  than 
twenty  feet  deep.  Herodotus,  when  he  viewed  this  lake,  might  well  be  furprifed  at 
the  account  they  gave  him  that  it  was  made  by  art,  and  had  reafon  to  afk  them  what 
they  did  with  the  earth  they  dug  out ;  but  feems  to  have  too  much  credulity  to  be 
fatisfied,  when  they  told  him  that  they  carried  the  earth  to  the  Nile,  and  fo  it  was  wa(hed 
away  by  the  river ;  for  it  was  very  extraordinary  to  carry  fuch  a  vaft  Quantity  of  earth 
above  ten  miles  from  the  neareft  part  of  the  lake,  and  fifty  or  fixty  irom  the  further 
parts,  even  though  they  might  contrive  water  carriage  for  a  great  part  of  the  way. 
This  I  fliould  imagine  a  thing  beyond  belief,  even  if  the  lake  were  no.  larger  than  it  is  at 
prefent ;  that  is,  it  may  be  fifty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  Another  thing  is  mentioned 
alfo,  which  at  firft  view  feems  very  improbable ;  and  that  is>  that  the  water  run  into  the 
lake  from  the  Nile  for  fix  months  of  the  year,  and  for  the  other  fix  months  run  back 
again  into  the  Nile  | ,  which  I  think  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  that  the 
water  entered  the  lake  fix  months  both  by  the  canal  of  Jofeph,  and  alfo  by  the  canal  at 
the  eafl:  ^nd  of  the  lake ;  and  that  it  continued  to  run  in  by  the  canal  of  Jofeph  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  fix  months,  but  at  the  fame  time  emptied  itfelf  by  the  canal  to 
the  eaft,  the  bed  of  which  during  that  time  might  be  higher  than  the  water  of  the  Nile 
in  that  part,  when  it  was  fo  low ;  as  it  mufl:  be  fuppofed  to  be  much  lower  there  than 
at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Jofeph ;  fo  that  I  fuppofe  the  water  began  to  come  in  at 
both  canals,  after  it  had  begun  to  rife  for  about  a  month,  and  for  about  four  months 
after  the  waters  began  to  abtte.  And  I  myfelf  faw  a  fmall  ftream  running  into  the 
lake  by  the  great  canal  in  the  month  of  February,  when  the  Nile  is  very  low.  It  is 
mentioned  that  the  defign  of  the  lake  was  to  hinder  the  Nile  from  overflowing  the 
country  too  much,  which  was  effected  by  drawing  off  fuch  a  quantity  of  water,  when 
it  was  ai^prehended  that  there  might  be  an  inundation  fufficient  to  hurt  the  land ;  till 
which  time  the  gates  were  doubtlefs  kept  Ihut,  and  when  the  flow  was  moderate;  they 
might  not  be  opened  until  fuch  time  as  the  country  was  fufficiently  overflowed.  I 
fuppofe  therefore  that  originally  there  was  a  great  outlet  of  the  Nile  this  way,  it  may  be 
into  the  fea  by  the  valley  called  Baher-Bellomah,  or  the  fea  without  water,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  weft  end  of  this  lake  near  as  far  as  the  fea ;  that  finding  the  country  was 
not  fufficiently  overflowed,  they  fl:opped  the  mouth  of  it  to  the  fea,  which  caufed  this 
great  lake ;  that  afterwards  the  mouth  of  the  canal  or  river  by  which  the  water  flowed 
being  accidentally  fliopped  up,  all  the  lake  became  dry,  giving  occafion  for  the  tradition 

*  See  the  quotations  in  the  geographical  diflertatlon,  In  the  laft  chapter  of  the  laft  book. 
f  Aui^ab  fAO  Ik  rS  vroh,i*S  xalwKtJaa-tf  h(  rih  X/furw,  LyimxMh  fiiy  raitM     fdwd^f  rfhr\Afp9  h  to  firXMro;. 
Diodorus,  Li.  p.  48. 

£|  lAfffog  ta-u  U  rnf  ^^fu^|y,  f(  if  fjSnmq  t(ot  Urof  N«\of  avTi^  Ka)  ivilif  jtXf  Ix^ffi  f|w  S^t,  t^i  t»V  fimeif. 
Herodotus  1.  ii.  c.  lOO* 
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that  the  Tpot  of  the  lake  was  formerly  all  a  plain  or  fields  ♦ ;  that  thecduntry  afterwards 
being  much  incommoded  by  innundations,  Maeris  opened  this  mouth,  cleanfed  this 
canal,  put  floodgates,  and  it  may  be  in  fome  parts  towards  the  entrance,  funk  the  lake 
lower,  and  that  this  might  give  rife  to  the  tradition  that  he  made  the  lake.    At  this  time 
the  lake  was  very  much  retired  within  its  banks.    We  went  along  on  the  fouth  fide  to 
the  eaft  at  fome  diftance  from  it,  and  I  could  not  perfuade  the  Arabs  to  go  to  the  lake; 
fo  I  left  them  and  went  alone;  but  feeing  I  was  determined  to  go,  after  fome  time  they 
fent  one  of  their  company  to  attend  me,  and  came  themfelves  towards  the  lake  to  meet 
me.    There  is  a  gentle  defcent  to  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  are  broken,  and  of  a 
black  foil ;  it  was  then  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  to  the  water,  firft  on  a  flaty  groun'd, 
and  then  on  a  deep  flimy  mud  incrufted  at  top  with  a  thin  cake  of  fait.  .  I  waded  along 
through  it  with  much  difficulty,  and  came  to  the  water,  which  is  almoft  as  fak  as  the  fea, 
and  of  a  difagreeable  muddy  tafte ;  it  contrafts  thefe  qualities  from  the  nitre  that  is  in ' 
the  «arth,  and  from  the  fait  that  is  every  year  left  on  the  mud ;  it  is  obferved  that  the 
water  is  not  fo  fait  towards  the  parts  where  it  enters  from  the  Nile.    I  faw  no  fort  of 
fiells  on  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  and  it  is  faid  it  has  ho  fi(h  in  it,  but  fuch  as  are  found 
in  the  Nile.    They  catch  the  fi(h  in  great  quantities,  efpecially  when  the  lake  is  low,  and 
bring  them  to  Faiume  market,  where  they  are  fold  very  cheap.    As  I  think  this  lake 
is  never  entirely  dry,  fo  it  is  probable  they  always  throw  in  what  fmall  fifli  they  find, 
and  great  quantities  coming  in  with  the  Nile  water,  may  be  the  reafons  why  the  lake  fo 
mucn  abounds  in  fifh  as  it  did  formerly,  which  brought  in  a  great  revenue  to  the  Kings 
of  Egypt.    On  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  what  they  told  me  was  the  ifland,  appears  like 
a  head  of  land  fetting  out  into  the  lake  in  a  femidrcular  figure  with  white  cl^ts,  and  a 
height  above,  which  poffibly  might  be  the  lower  part  of  thofe  two  pyramids,  which  are 
faid  t  to  have  been  built  in  it  by  Maeris  for  himfelt  and  his  Queen,  and  were  fix  hundred 
feet  high,  three  hundred  feet  being  under  the  water.    A  colloilal  ftatue  fitting  was 
placed  on  each  of  them.    It  is  difficult  to  go  to  this  ifland,  as  their  boats  are  very  bad,, 
and  there  would  be  great  danger  if  the  wiiwi  fliould  rife.    I  faw  fome'  large  buildings, 
north  of  the  lake;  they  laid  there  was  a  convent  at  that  place,  called  Der-El- 
Harakatelmy ;  but  the  buildings  feemed  to  me  to  be  fome  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
might  be  converted  into  a  monaftery.    They  mentioned  alfo  a  place  called  Ryan,  to  the 
fouth-weft  of  the  lake,  and  faid  there  were  fome  pyramids  near  it  j  though  I  gave  more 
credit  to  what  they  faid  of  a  lake  caHed  Birk-AI-Garieh,  near  a  day's  journey  to  the 
weft,  becaufe  other  travellers  have  had  the  fame  account.    I  obferved  abouMhis  lake^ 
feveral  roots  in  the  ground,  that  feenied  to  me  to  be  the  remains  of  vines,  for  whiciv 
the  country  about  the  lake  was  formerly  feunous.    Where  there  is  little  moifture  in  the 
air,  and  it  rains  fo  feldom,  wood  may  remain  found  a  great  while,  though  it  is  not  known 
how  long  thefe  vineyards  have  been  deftroyed. 

The  common  people  here  have  ftrong  traditions  about  Caroon  j  they  fay  he  was> 
a  King,  and  had  keys  to  his  treafures  that  loaded  two  hundred  camels.  One- 
would  imagine  from  this  that  the  fable  of  Charon  might  have  its  rife  here,  and  thatthis. 
name  might  be  the  title  of  the  chief  perfon  who  had  the  care  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  of 
the  fepulchres  in  and  about  it,  and  kept  the  keys  of  thefe  numerous  apartments ;  that 
BO  one  could  be  buried  in  thefe  places  unlefs  orders  were  fent  to  him,  who  might  have  the 
care  and  infpeftion  of  the  public  funerals  and  their  Kings  might  fome  of  them  be  carried 
over  to  the  ifland,  or  be  brojight  by  w^er  to  this  place,  under  the  direction  of  this  great 

*  See  quotation  in  geographical  diflertation,  !n  the  laft  chapter  of  the  lail  book. 
6bwi6^1»i^,l7t^  TDffVToy.    Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  149. 
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officer,  who  when  princes  had  behaved  ill,  might  be  forbid  to  inter  them,  as  judges 
were  appointed  to  ^efermine  whether  the  perfon  were  worthy  of  burial.  It  is  polSble 
they  might  give  fome  token,  the  obolus,  to  fignify  to  the  proper  officer  that  they  might 
have  fepulchral  honours  done  to  them;  and  this  lake  might  be  called  Acherufia,  and  the 
name  be  afterwards  given  to  other  places  paffed  over  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  as  Diodorus 
obferves  the  lake  at  Memphis  was  fo  called,  who  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  whole 
ceremony  *.  Poffibly  this  at  firll  might  be  the  praftice  only  with  regard  to  their 
princes  carried  acrofs  this  lake  to  the  iiland,  and  in  time  might  come  to  be  extended 
farther  to  all  people  in  general,  who  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  have  the  honour  of  inter- 
ment>  unlefs  they  brought  with  them  a  clear  reputation,  the  token,  the  teflera  or  obolus 
that  was  to  waft  them  to  the  Elyfian  fields. 

Turning  to  the  fouth,  when  we  were  above  a  league  from  Cafr-Caroon,  we  went 
about  two  leagues  up  a  gentle  afcent,  and  came  to  the  high  ground  where  there 
is  a  ruined  convent  of  unbumt  brick,  many  ruins  of  the  fame  materials,  and  feveral 
heaps  of  potfherds  and  rubbifli,  as  if  there  had  been  a  large  town  in  that  place.  About 
two  leagues  further  we  came  to  the  cultivated  land,  and  ftopping  a  wHile  to  refreih  oux; 
cattle,  went  a  league  and  a  half  further  to  the  Nefle,  where  the  caimacam  invited  us  to 
his  houfe ;  and  I  went  to  repofe,  very  much  fatigued  with  this  expedition  of  eighteen 
hours  in  perpetual  motion.  The  caimacam  was  very  felicitous  about  a  prefent*  of 
coffee  I  was  to  fend  him  from  Faiume,  and  attended  me  the  next  day  within  a  few 
miles  of  that  town  with  his  Arabs  and  ilaves,  who  diverted  themfelves  in  the  road  in 
riding  after  one  another  in  their  manner.  When  we  had  pafTed  Topar,  we  left  tfie 
road  to  the  fouth  that  we  came  in,  and  the  great  man  fitting  down  to  repofe,  we 
(eft  him,  and  foon  came  to  Sambour,  and  from  that  place  to  Faiume.  When  I  was  at 
Nefle,  I  treated  with  the  Arabs  to  condu£t  me  to  the  two  great  pyramids  of  Davara, 
which  I  faw,  as  I  fuppofe,  ten  or  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Faiume ;  but  being  to  the  fouth 
of  the  great  canal,  they  mformed  me  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  them.  They 
demanded  fo  extravagant  a  price,  that  I  concluded  they  did  not  care  to  go,  and  they 
aflfured  me  there  would  be  much  danger  in  the  voyage,  as  they  might  chance  to  fall  ia 
with  their  enemies,  in  which  cafe  they  told  us  they  muft  fly  and  leave  us  to  be  plundered. 
At  the  diftance  I  was  at,  I  could  not  well  difcem  what  fort  of  pyramids  they  were ;  they 
appeared  like  two  hills>  being  probably  much  decayed.  They  affured  me  that  the  ma- 
terials they  are  built  of  is  of  unburnt  brick.  A  perfon  who  viewed  them  near,  if  he 
may  be  credited,  defcribes  one  of  them  as  built  with  three  flories  of  arched  niches 
all  round. 

I  fet  out  for  Cairo  with  the  caravan,  and  went  the  firfl  day  to  Tamiea,  where 
we  lay  in  the  yard  of  a  cane  under  my  lent ;  there  being  no  rooms,  except  a  few,  huts 
inhabited  by  public  harlots.  We  went  the  next  day  a  long  journey  without  flopping 
to  Dafhour ;  from  which  place  1  went  the  day  after  to  Saccara,  as  mentioned  before,  and 
fo  arrived  at  Grand  Cairo. 

*  Diodorusi  1.  i.  p.  82 J  86* 
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FROM  GRAND  CAIRO  TO  THE  ANCIENT  ETHIOPIA,   ABOVE   THE  CATARACT  OP  TIW 
NILE,  AND  BACK  TO  CAIRO  AND  DAMIATA. 

CHAP.  1.  — Of  Archomunainj  Gaua,  and  other  Places  in  the  way  to  Akmim. 

TITAVING  determined  to  make  the  voyage  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  conful  procured 
me  letters  from  the  great  Sheik  Ofman  Bey  (who  was  Sheik-Bellet,  or  head  and 
proteftor  of  the  Arab  race)  to  the  Bey  of  Girge,  to  the  Prince  of  Akmim,  and  to  the 
great  flieik  at  Furfliout.  I  provided  every  thing  as  for  a  long  voyage  ;  ftores  of  coffee, 
rice,  tobacco,  foap,  red  fhoes  of  the  Arabs,  and  feveral  other  things  for  prefents,  and 
took  care  to  have  fufficient  arms  for  our  defence.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  boat  of  the  Pnnce  of  Akmim,  and  to  be  recommended  to  Malim  Soliman  who  was 
'going  in  it,  a  very  worthy  Catholic  Copti,  for  whom  I  (hall  always  have  the  utmoft 
regard.  He  was  the  chief  perfon  in  managing  the  affairs  of  that  prince,  although  he 
would  never  accept  of  any  office  under  him,  thereby  prudently  avoiding  the  danger  of 
having  his  family  ruined,  it  having  been  the  cuflom  of  thefe  princes,  as  it  is  much  all 
over  Turkey,  to  feize  on  what  is  got  in  their  fervice,  when  any  of  their  officers  die, 
being  only  (as  they  fay)  taking  their  own  again  :  and  though  he  might  have  been  fecure 
by  the  goodnefs  of  the  prefent  prince,  yet  his  family  might  have  a  harder  fate  under 
another,  from  whom  he  might  not  hereafter  be  able  to  withdraw  himfelf.  It  was 
thought  proper  I  fhould  take  on  me  a  name  that  the  people  are  ufed  to,  fo  it  was  agreed 
that  I  fhould  be  called  Jofeph,  with  the  ufual  title  of  Chriftians  in  this  country,  malim 
or  mafter.  I  had  alfo  let  my  beard  grow,  and  put  myfelf  exadly  in  the  habit  of  a  Copti, 
with  the  black  ferijee  or  gown  of  ceremony,  and  had  a  large  blue  and  white  towel  or 
handkerchief  loofe  about  my  neck,  hanging  down  before,  and  on  other  occafions  a 
large  flieet  of  the  fame  kind,  which  is  brought  round  the  body  and  over  the  head  j 
not  without  the  blue  garment  or  fliirt,  which  is  put  on  over  all,  to  go  out  with  at  any 
lime  in  difguife  with  the  boatmen.  In  this  manner  I  fet  out  with  my  fervant  and 
dragoman,  or  interpreter.  On  the  6th  of  December  1737,  about  noon,  we  embarked 
in  a  fmall  hired  boat,  the  veffel  we  were  to  go  in  to  Akmim  having  ^eft  the  port,  and 
gone  half  a  day*s  journey  up  the  river,  for  fear  of  being  preffed  to  carry  the  foldiers  to 
Rofetto,  which  the  Grand  Signior  had  fent  for  to  Conftantinople,  to  go  to  the  war 
againft  the  Emperor  and  the  Mufcovites.  Setting  out,  I  was  (hewn  on  the  height 
which  is  to  the  fouth  of  the  narrow  eaftem  plain,  a  ruined  tower  which  they  call  the 
tower  of  King  Antar*  They  have  alfo  a  tradition  of  fome  buildings  of  this  King  on  the 
fide  of  Baby  lon  J  but  who  he  was  I  could  not  be  informed,  being  probably  fome  King 
of  Egypt,  who  goes  by  another  name  in  hiftory*.  Before  we  came  to  this  place,  we 
had  Ofman  to  the  weft.  About  this  place  poilibly  might  be  Acanthus^  where  Strabo  f 
feems  to  fay  there  was  a  temple  of  Ofiris,  and  a  wood  of  Thebaick  acantha,  which 
produced  gums.  This  probably  was  acacia,  the.  Thebaick  acantha  or  bu(h  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  city  itfelf  had  its  -  name  from,  this  wood.    This  tree  is  very 

♦  Dwdorus;  1.  i.  p.  82,  86. 

f  MfT»  if  Ms/x^w  *A)c»y9os  woX*ff  ItfAMui  »;  b  TiT  AiffJrj,  k%\  to  t5  'Oa-i^S^  /igw,  >t»i  to  tSj  'Axavdq;  aks^  ms 
enffoixSc,  |{  iif  TO  xo/x|«.    Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  809. 
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common  m  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  fount,  and  is  much  the  fame  as  the  acacia  called 
cyale,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  which  I  am  informed  produces  the  gum  Egyptian,  or  Arabic. 
At  night  we  came  up  to  the  great  boat  at  Turphaier,  which  is  on  the  ifle  that  I  fuppofe 
to  be  the  great  ifle  of  Heracleopolis  *,  made  by  a  canal  crofling  from  this  great  river  to 
the  old  bed  of  the  Nile  under  the  hills.  This  weftern  channel  the  people  call  the 
Old  Channel  at  this  time,  which  confirms  what  I  have  faid  in  another  place  on  this 
fubjea. 

The  large  boats,  called  marflies,  fuch  as  we  embarked  on,  have  a  mad  about  the 
middle,  and  another  towards  the  prow ;  they  cover  part  of  the  boat  with  matting,  by- 
means  of  poles  fet  up  an  end,  with  others  tied  acrofs  at  the  top  of  them,  under  which 
{helter  the  people  fit  and  repofe  all  night.  On  the  7th  we  went  on  with  a  gentle  wind, 
having  had  a  view  of  the  pyramids  of  Saccara  and  Dafliour,  to  the  north-weft  from 
Turphaier.  We  paffed  by  many  villages,  and  coming  to  Stalhiteh  on  the  eaft,  1  faw 
on  the  weft  fide  oppofite  to  it,  at  fome  diftance,  what  appeared  to  me  at  firft  like  a. 
fmall  high  hill  with  a  ruin  on  it,  fomething  in  the  fliape  of  a  pyramid.  They  affured 
me  that  not  only  the  upper  part,  but  the  whole  which  appears  like  a  hill,  is  built ;  the. 
Chriftians  call  it  the  great  pyramid  (Al-Herem-Kiebir),  but  the  Mahometans  call  it  the. 
falfe  pyramid  (Al-Herem  Elkadab).  To  go  it,  they  fay,  one  may  land  at  Efououd, 
but  the  moft  convenient  place  is  Righah,  from  which  it  is  half  a  day's  journey  ;  that  is, 
I  fuppofe,  about  ten  miles.  To  go  to  this  pyramid,  it  is  necelfary  to  have  a  man  from, 
the  fheik  of  this  country,  called  Elkebery,  who  lives  at  Mocanan.  I  imagine  that  this 
is  a  fmall  hill,  probably  artificial,  and  that  it  may  have  been  cafed  with  ftone,  or 
unburnt  brick  ;  I  think  they  faid  the  latter,  and  that  what  appears  at  top  is  a  pyramid 
of  an  extraordinary  figure  built  on  it.  We  arrived  at  Righah  that  night,  where  we 
ftaid  ;  it  being  the  cuftom  going  up  always  to  lie  by  at  night,  as  there  are  many  Ihoals 
in  the  Nile,  and  travellers  always  lie  in  the  boat,  and  keep  a  watch  to  defend '  them- 
felves  againft  any  attack,  or  to  hinder  people  from  coming  privately  to  the  fide  of  the. 
boat,  as  they  fometimes  do,  and  fteal  any  thing  they  can  conveniently  find.  It  is  faid, 
with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  fometimes  the  rogues  have  come  to  plunder  boats 
with  their  naked  bodies  befmeared  all  over  with  oil  or  greafe,  that  if  the  boatmen 
Ihould  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  them,  they  might  the  more  eafily  flip  out  of  their  hands. 
On  the  8th,  there  being  very  little  wind,  we  went  afliore  on  the  eaft,  at  the  convent 
of  St.  Anthony :  here,  as  in  moft  of  the  convents  of  Egypt,  the  priefts  are  feculars, 
fo  that  they  live  in  the  convent  with  their  wives  and  children.  Several  of  them  were 
employed  in  bringing  ftones  to  repair  their  convent,  and  thinking  we  were  officers  come 
to  demand  the  poll  tax,  when  we  aflced  how  many  there  were  in  the  convent,  they 
acknowledged  no  more  than  thofe  we  faw ;  but  when  they  were  undeceived,  they 
Ihewed  us  their  convent  with  much  humility,  and  it  was  proper  that  we  fliould  leave 
fome  charTty,  as  they  are  very  poor.  The  convent  is  encompafled  with  a  wall  tp  ^ 
defend  them  againft  robbers ;  they  have  a  tolerable  church,  and  they  fliew  feveraL 
things  relating  to  St.  Anthony,  who  they  fay  went  from  this  place  into  the  defert  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  was  there  the  firft  founder  of  the  monaftic  life.  They  told  us  they 
expeflied  their  bifliop  that  day  to  officiate  in  their  church  ;  for  the  bifhops  here  fpen4 
moft  of  their  time  going  round  their  diftrift  officiating  in  their  churches*  and  collefting 
the  dues  that  belong  to  themfelves  and  the  patriarch.  There  are  no  churches  about 
the  country  but  what  are  called  monaftexies,  becaufe  probably  few  except  thofe  of  the  . 

*  "eA*  0  *V^%»CKtum;  yofio;  h  riiy  fxsyx^if*  Ibid.  Hcracleopolitrs  ed  infula  Nill»  longa  pafluum  qum«» 
^uaginta  mtllej  in  qua  eft  opptdum  Hcrculu  appcllatum.   Piin.  Nat.  Hlfl.  xxxyii.  c.  5. 
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monafteries  were  fulFered  to  remain.  As  crocodiles  are  hardly  ever  feen  fo  low  as  this, 
they  are  very  fond  of  ftories  that  they  can  go  no  lower,  and  that  if  they  come  fo  for 
they  turn  on  their  backs.  They  relate  the  fame  of  St.  George's  convent  much  lower, 
fome  pretending  to  attribute  this  to  their  faith,  others  to  talifmans. 

We  came  up  with  the  ifle  and  large  village  or  town  of  Sraent,  and  foon  after  to  a 
fmall  fandy  ifland  oppofite  to  Benadi,  where  I  faw  a  little  crocodile,  being  the  firft  we 
had  met  with.  ,We  came  to  a  town  called  Bouche,  on  the  canal  which  goes  to  Fajume  ; 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  Ptolemais,  the  port  of  Arfinoe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  *• 
We  came  after  to  Benefuief,  which  is  a  town  about  a  mile  round,  very  ill  built,  of 
unbumt  brick ;  it  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name,  and  here  a  fangiak  or  bey 
refides.  They  have  great  manufadures  of  a  ftriped  narrow  carpet  fluff  without  napp, 
made  of  wool  and  coarfe  thread.  They  are  ufed  by  inferior  people  to  cover  the  cufhions 
of  fophas  ;  they  make  alfo  coats  for  their  children  of  this  fluff  without  fleeves,  being 
wove  fo  as  to  ferve  for  that  purpofe  without  being  cut. 

We  paffed  by  Berangieh,  where  there  is  a  fmall  hill  to  the  fouth,  called  Coum-el-Arab, 
and  to  the  north  of  it  are  feveral  fmall  hillocks,  fo  that  probably  this  was  an  ancient 
place,  and  for  that  reafon  as  well  as  the  fituation,  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  Cynopolis  tj  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  that  name,  in  which  Anubis  was  worfhipped,  and  dogs  were 
had  in  great  honour,  and  a  certain  facred  food  was  allotted  to  them.  It  is  faid  the  rife 
of  this  was  owing  to  Anubis,  a  companion  of  Ofiris,  his  wearing  as  an  emblem  of  his 
courage,  the  dog's  fkin  for  armour,  as  Macedon  his  other  companion  wore  the  fkin  of 
a  wolf ;  on  which  account  fome  fay  thefe  animals  came  to  be  worfhipped  :  and  this 
feems  the  more  probable,  as  thefe  deities  are  reprefented  with  human  bodies,  with  the 
heads  of  thefe  beafls,  which  might  have  its  rife  from  their  bringing  the  upper  part  of 
the  fkins  over  their  heads  ;  as  Hercules  is  reprefented  with  the  fkin  of  a  lion  as  well  as 
thofe  who  defired  to  be  thought  like  him  |.  We  pafTed  by  Bibeh,  a  little  town  where 
there  is  a  convent  of  St.  George ;  we  after  came  up  with  the  large  ifle  of  Fetne,  which 
is  a  very  fruitful  fpot ;  it  was  planted  with  melons  and  cucumbers,  in  rows  about  fix 
feet  apart,  with  the  canes  of  Turkey  wheat  fluck  in  obliquely  over  them  to  defend  them 
from  the  weather,  and  in  fome  parts  a  fort  of  rufh  or  grafs  called  lefe  is  fet<  along  in  a 
trench  over  the  young  plants ;  which  fort  of  grafs  they  likewife  ufe  to  make  ropes  in 
this  country.  Here  we  lay  by  at  night,  and  another  boat  having  faflened  to  the  eafl 
fide,  they  (hot  at  a  man  that  was  coming  towards  it,  as  they  fuppofed,  to  fleal  fome- 
thing,  who  as  they  told  me,  went  off  crying  out  as  if  he  had  been  wounded,  and  the 
boat  moved  over  to  the  wefl,  which  is  always  the  fafer  fide.  To  this  place  the  hills  on 
the  eafl  fide  coming  near  the  river,  the  country  is  very  little  inhabited  above  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Anthony  ;  and  thofe  that  are  on  the  eafl  fide  are  moflly  Arabs,  who  fubmit 
to  no  government,  infomuch  that  when  I  returned,  the  boatmen  made  an  exprefs 
agreement  that  they  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  any  place  on  the  eafl,  but  where 
they  pleafed. 

On  the  ninth  we  had  little  wind,  and  lay  by  about  noon  at  the  port  of  Fetne ;  we 
proceeded  on  our  voyage  and  went  by  Sharony  on  the  eafl.    I  obferved  flones  along 

•  *A^t»w)  jc«)  o$p^  TlToXEpx*?.    Ptol.  1.  IV.  c.,5. 
tU  U^oi*  Strabi ,  1  xvii.  p.  8  i  2 . 
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thfe  flidre,  which  feemed  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  very  thick  wall  of  a  port  or  quw  ;  I 
likewife  faw  two  little  hills,  one  above  a  mile  fouth  of  the  other,  and  to  the  eaft  of 
the  foutherri  hill  is  another,  which  feemed  to  have  had  feme  buildings  on  it.  Thefe 
hills  and  the  ruins  I  faw,  made  me  conjefture  that  fome  ancient  town  might  be  here  ; 
and  it  agrees  beft  with  the  fituation  of  Mufae  of  the  itinerary.    We  flopped  all  night  a 
*  Kttle  above  a  fmall  town  called  Abou-girge,  which  is  a  bifliop's  fee :  this  I  fuppofe  t6 
be  Oxyrinchus,  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  fo  called  from  a  fifli  •  they  wor- 
fhipped  all  over  Egypt,  but  principally  in  this  place,  where  they  had  a  temple  built 
to  this  deity;  for  there  were  feveral  animals,  which  though  they  were  particularly 
honoured  in  fome  places,  yet  were  worfliipped  throughout  all  Egypt ;  as  the  lepidotus 
or  fcaly  fi(h,  the  hawk,  and  the  ibis,  the  bull,  the  dog,  and  the  cat  f.    Here  they  faid 
we  were  a  third  part  of  the  way  to  Akmim,  which  is  about  three  degrees  and  a  half 
from  Cairo.    On  the  tenth  I  faw  many  Arabs  at  a  difliance  on  horfeback  on  the  wefl: 
fide,  and  going  a  little  way  from  the  boat,  one  of  them  made  towards  me,  and  another 
after  him ;  I  retired  to  the  boat,  and  they  came  pretty  near  and  took  a  view  of  us* 
We  paifed  by  Aboufagat-Benifama  on  the  ead ;  there  is  a  large  houfe  near,  which  be* 
longed  to  Sara  Cafliif,  who  as  they  told  me,  fled  to  this  place  out  of  Cairo,  when  they 
aflaffinated  eight  of  their  beys  at  once  in  a  vifit  they  were  making  in  1730;  he  re- 
turned after  to  Cairo,  and  lay  hid  in  the  houfe  of  a  Chriftian ;  but  a  drift  fearch  being 
made  after  him,  he  fled  towards  the  Red  Sea,  where  as  they  told  me,  he  married  a 
iheik's  daughter,  and  was  at  that  time  in  arms.    It  was  now  the  time  of  the  Turkifl> 
Ramafan,  or  h%  fo  called  from  the  month  in  which  it  is  kept ;  and  it  was  very  hard 
on  the  boatmen  to  tow  up  the  bark,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  when  we  had  no  wind ; 
Tor  during  this  month  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat,  dnnk,  fmoke,  or  take  any  pleafure 
from  fun  riiing  to  fun  fet ;  and  as  a  Turkifli  month  happens  at  all  times  of  the  year 
in  the  term  of  two  or  three  and  thirty  years,  it  is  a  great  hardfliip  on  the  poor,  who 
are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fummer,  and  are  only  allowed  to  walh  their  mouths  with 
water ;  but  they  pafs  the  night  in  feafting  and  pleafure,  if  they  can  afford  it.  The 
firft  thing  they  take  after  this  fad  is  a  draught  of  water,  then  they  fmoke,  drink  their 
coffee,  and  make  their  great  meal ;  after  midnight  they  take  another  plentiful  repaft 
and  go  to  fleep ;  but  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do,  fit  up  all  night  and  fleep  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  fo  that  this  faft  does  not  prove  in  the  leaft  inconvenient  to 
them.    When  we  paffed  by  this  place,  the  Arabs  called  to  the  mafter  of  the  boat  to 
come  afliore  and  give  them  fome  tobacco,  who  anfwered,  in  order  to  frighten  them, 
that  the  janizaries  in  the  boat  would  give  them  tobacco ;  but  as  we  had  a  dinner  pre« 
paring,  and  they  faw  the  fmoke,  they  replied  in  their  cool  manner,  that  the  janizaries 
were  drefling  dinner,  intimating  that  by  this  they  knew  we  were  Chriftians.    On  this 
we  all  Ihewed  ourfelves  in  the  habits  of  Mahometans,  and  fo  they  went  away  ;  however 
it  was  a  caution  to  us  for  the  future,  not  to  difcover  by  this  means  that  there  were 
Chriftians  on  board,  which  might  have  encouraged  the  Arabs  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  us.    On  the  eleventh  we  made  very  little  way.    I  obferved  on  the  weft  fide,  the 
bank  within  the  bed  of  the  river  was  fowed  all  the  way  to  the  water.    In  the  night 
they  faw  a  man  fwimming  towards  the  boat,  but  calling  out  he  returned  to  the  fliore  ; 
for  they  frequently  come  in  the  night,  and  hanging,  on  the  fide  of  the  boat,  fteal  any 
thing  they  can  moft  conveniently  lay  their  hands  on,  whilft  the  people  are  afleep.  On 
the  twelfth  we  came  to  the  hills  on  the  eaft,  that  end  at  the  river,  part  of  them  having 
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the  name  of  Codrickflian,  The  men  being  obliged  to  tow,  I  went  aftiore  ther^,  aii^ 
obferved  that  feveral  grottos  were  cut  all  over  the  mountains,  which  were  without- 
doubt  the  fepulchres  of  the  people  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river.  I  faw  alfo  what  I 
took  to  be  the  bed  of  a  canal  cut  in  between  the  hills,  which  pofEbly  might  be  to 
convey  water  to  the  eaft :  all  thefe  bills  are  rocks  of  petrified  (hells,  moftly  the  cockle, 
and  fome  flat  (hell,  and  alfo  feveral  large  oyfl:er  (hells.  To  the  fouth  of  thefe  hills  is 
a  fine  fpot  of  ground  belonging  to  a  village  of  the  Arabs  in  the  middle  of  it,  called 
Cerefia ;  it  is  (inely  improved,  and  they  have  tobacco  there,  which  I  was  informed  is 
not  good.  We  came  to  a  town  called  Samalout,  where  there  is  a  mofque  with  a 
minaret,  the  only  one  I  had  feen  fince  I  had  left  Cairo.  That  night  our  boat  flopped 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  then  went  on  a  little  further  about  nine,  which  I  fuppofed 
was  to  avoid  any  danger  by  ftaying  in  a  place  where  people  might  obferve  we  had  halted 
in  the  evening.  On  the  thirteenth  we  came  to  the  hills  on  the  eaft,  which  are  clofe  to 
thie  river,  and  are  called  Jebel  Ockfeir,  becaufe  it  is  a  great  harbour  for  all  forts  of 
birds :  there  are  many  grottos  in  it,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  convent  which  has  lands } 
but  they  are  obliged  to  receive  and  entertain  every  body  that  comes. 

On  the  fourteenth  we  had  a  good  wind,  and  paflTed  by  Minio  on  the  weft,  a  neat 
town  in  comparifon  of  the  others,  and  the  refidence  of  the  cafhif  of  the  province  of 
that  name ;  higher  we  palfed  Souadi,  a  fmall  town  to  the  eaft. 

We  came  up  with  the  ruined  city  of  Antinoopolis,  now  .  called  Enfineh:  fome  fay 
there  was  anciently  a  city  here  called  Befa ;  but  Antinous,  who  accompanied  Hadrian 
into  Egypt,  being  drowned  there,  that  Emperor  built  this  city,  and  called  it  after  the 
name  of  his  favourite,  to  whom  he  inftituted  games  and  divine  honours :  it  was  made 
alfo  the  capital  *  of  a  new  province  of  that  name,  taken  out  of  the  laft  of  the  feven 
provinces,  called  Heptanomis.  It  is  faid  the  city  was  three  or  four  miles  round.  I 
faw  a  large  pillar  with  a  Corinthian  capital,  and  a  fquare  ftone  or  plinth  on  the  top, 
which  was  probably  to  fet  fome  ftatue  on ;  it  is  faid  there  were  four  of  thefe.  I  had 
alfo  a  view  of  a  very  fine  gate  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  exquifite  workman(hip. 
Near  this  place  is  a  village  of  Chriftians,  called  Ebadie,  whofe  greateft  fecurity,  among 
fuch  very  bad  people,  feems  to  be  a  notion  that  has  prevailed,  that  no  Mahometan 
can  live  m  that  place.  Higher  is' the  convent  of  St.  John  (Der-Abou-Ennis)  where 
there  are  feveral  priefts  ;  and  a  little  further  on  is  Meloui,  near  a  mile  to  the  weft  of 
the  river.  This  town  is  about  a  mile  round,  and  makes  a  tolerable  appearance  within, 
the  (hops  being  well  built ;  it  is  at  the  head  of  nine  villages,  which  are  altogether  a 
fmall  principality  belonging  to  M^cca;  fo  that  the  Emir-Hadge,  who  is  commonly 
one  of  the  greateft  beys,  and  has  the  care  of  condu&ing  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  is 
mafter  of  it,  and  fends  a  fardar  to  govern  the  country,  who  lives  in  as  much  ftate  as 
the  cafhifs  and  other  great  governors.  As  this  is  a  place  of  great  honour  and  profit, 
fo  it  is  commonly  given  to  one  of  the  greateft  people  of  thofe  that  have  been  (laves  to 
the  Emir-Hadge.  This  place  fupplies  Mecca  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  thoiifand 
adeps  or  facks  of  com  every  year,  which  is  fent  by  way  of  Cairo,  Suez,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  it  being  a  very  rich  com  country.  The  Chriftians  have  no  church,  but  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  convent  on  the  other  fide. 

About  three  miles  north  of  Meloui,  is  the  village  of  Archemounain  :  there  is  a  large 
country  here  which  alfo  goes  by  that  name.  This  village  is  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  city, 
which  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  ancient  Hermopolisf ;  or,  which  is  all  the  fame,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 

•  'Affo  it  awToXw^  Wl«/ui5  No/iij  'AirliiomK  i  koiI  /xiIfwroAif  hr*  avrS  'Ai/Jiioa  cro>jf.    Ptol.  iv.  c.  5. 
frolft/Afaf  KroE^oMd/AiKu^XaMu.    Ptol.  ibid. 
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the  city  of  Mercury.  It  feemed  to  have  been  of  an  irregular  form,  extending  abov^  a 
mile  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  near 
two  miles  from  the  river.  Little  appears  but  heaps  of  rubbifh  all  over  the  fite  of  the 
old  city,  except  a  grand  portico  of  an  ancient  temple,  confifting  of  twelve  pillars,  fix 
in  a  row,  nine  feet  diameter  j  there  are  hieroglyphics  on  every  part  both  of  the  pillars 
and  of  the  ftones  laid  on  them.  I  faw  on  the  pillars  fome  remains  of  paint,  and  the 
ceiling  is  adorned  with  ftars ;  on  feveral  parts  there  are  figures  of  pyramids,  as  with 
a  door  to  them,  which  Kircher  interprets  to  be  (0  ayM;  ixl(jt,coif)  the  good  principle;  a 
perfon  fitting,  and  one  oflfering  to  him,  is  cut  in  feveral  parts  of  the  frieze.  It  appears 
that  the  pillars  have  been  built  up  for  about  half  way  between,  as  in  many  Egyptian 
temples.  About  two  hundred  paces  to  the  fouth,  I  faw  fome  large  ftones,  and  a 
piece  of  a  pillar  ftanding  upright,  which  may  be  the  remains  of  fome  building  belong- 
mg  to  this  temple.  I  faw  alfo  fome  pieces  of  granite  pillars  among  the  heaps  of  ruins. 
I  was  informed  that  about  a  league  to  the  fouth-weft  of  thefe  ruins,  there  is  a  place 
called  Hoar,  which  from  the  name  one  may  conjedure  to  be  about  the  fite  of  the 
ancient  caftle  of  Hermopolis  *,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  canal,  where  they  took 
cuftom  of  every  thing  that  came  out  of  the  Thebaid  j  it  being  the  firft  place  without 
that  country;  as  the  Thebanf  caftle  on  the  other  fide  was  the  firft  place  on  the 
^  Thebaid ;  which  muft  have  been  at  Taroutofcherif ;  the  provinces  of  Hermopolis  and 
Antinoopolis  being  the  laft  before  the  entrance  into  the  Thebaid.  I  was  alfo  informed 
that  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  be  low,  ;here  is  no  current  in  this  great 
^nal  called  BaherJofeph,  but  that  there  is  always  fome  ftanding  water  in  it.  They 
told  me  alfo  that  Mount  Bibian  is  about  two  hours  weft  of  this  canal ;  that  it  was  a 
high  hill,  I  fuppofe  between  the  mountains,  and  that  there  are  fome  ruins  there.  It 
was  in  my  return  I  faw  thefe  antiquities.  Gomg  up,  we  ftopped  only  about  an  hour 
near  Meloui,  whilft  the  mafter  of  the  boat  went  to  fee  one  of  his  families  who  lived 
here. 

We  failed  on,  and  obferved  a  great  number  of  grottos  cut  in  the  mountains  all  the 
way  from  Souadi  to  Manfalouth.  Near  oppofite  to  this  laft  place  where  the  hills  retire 
to  the  eaft,  I  faw  a  building  on  them  covered  with  a  dome,  which  I  thought  might 
have  been  a  convent;  but  they  told  me  it  was  fome  old  ruined  building.  I  obferved 
that  there  are  feveral  narrow  openings  into  the  mountains.  About  this  place  I  faw  greae 
ruins  of  walls  built  with  unburnt  brick,  from  the  river  up  the  fide  of  the  hills ;  they  told 
•  me  they  were  made  by  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  when  the  Turks  invaded  this  country, 
though  I  (hould  rather  have  thought  they  had  been  built  by  the  Arabs,  when  they 
might  have  had  wars  with  one  another.  A  little  further  is  a  convent  cut  out  of  the 
rock ;  the  church  of  it  is  ferved  by  a  prieft  that  comes  from  Manfalouth.  We  paflfed 
by  that  town,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Lycopolis,  the  chief  city  of  a  ^province  of  that 
name,  in  which  they  paid  an  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  wolf.  Some  authors  men- 
tion a  fabulous  foundation  for  it,  becaufe  when  the  Ethiopians  invaded  Egypt,  they 
fay  they  were  driven  back  to  Elphantine,  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  by  wolves : 
Other  reafons  alfo  are  given  for  this  extravagant  worflbip  J. 

Manfalouth  is  a  mile  from  the  river,' and  above  a  mile  round ;  it  is  tolerably  well 
built ;  a  cafliif  refides  here  who  governs  this  province :  it  is  alfo  a  bifhop's  fee,  and 

*  *£f)t{  ^*  sr^y  *E^jbio?roXi1i}ci?  fuXaxvi^  TiXcvvioy  ta  Tilly  |x  t!;  SvSdS&'  iiaira^tooixtmf*  Ulti^u  a^x'^  tmv  ^mwilar^b^ivf 
^•ftvemr.  Strabo,  1.  xvH.  p.  813.  Here  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Greek  meafurc  by  fchoeni  confiiled  of 
fixty  ftadi'a  each,  from  this  place  up  to  Siene,  and  ttpm  Memphis  to  this  place,  they  were  fchoeni  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  (ladia,  as  lower  they  were  only  of  thirty  itadia*    See  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  804. 
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there  are  about  two  hundred  Chriflians  in  the  place ;  but  their  church  is  at  fome  dif- 
tance  at  Narach,  where  the  common  people  have  a  notion  the  holy  family  ftaid  till  the 
death  of  Herod.  The  Nile  here  is  fo  deep,  and  there  are  fo  few  (hallows,  that  we 
failed  all  night,  and  on  the  fifteenth  we  paifed  by  Sciout,  about  two  miles  from  the 
river,  which  I  went  to  in  my  return  ;  it  is  finely  fituated  on  a  height  that  may  have 
been  made  by  art,  divided  into  three  parts,  being  highefl  at  each  end ;  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  fine  country.  There  is  a  large  lake  by  the  town,  which  is  filled 
from  the  Nile  by  a  canal,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  three  high  Gothic  arches. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  pleafant  gardens  without  the  town,  which  ftretches  about  two 
miles  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft,  and  is  well  built ;  and  it  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  beft  cities  in  Egypt :  a  ca(hif  refides  here,  who  governs  this  province  of 
Sciout ;  there  are  about  five  hundred  Chriflians  in  the  town,  and  a  bifhop ;  but  their 
church  is  a  league  off",  the  hills  to  the  eafl  being  about  that  diflance,  and  are  cut  into 
a  great  number  of  grottos.  This  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  Antaeopolis,  capital  of  the 
province  of  that  name,  fo  called  from  Antaeus,  who  was  overcome  by  Hercules  *  ;  and 
Dbdorus  fays  that  Ofiris  committed  to  his  care  the  countries  of  Ethiopia  and  Lybia. 
This  place  anfwers  alfo  to  the  account  of  Ptolemy  f,  who  places  it  at  fome  diflance  from 
the  river. 

We  faw  Aboutig  near  a  mile  to  the  weft  of  the  river ;  it  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and 
a  bifhop^s  fee  ;  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  Hypfele  of  the  ancients.  Near  the  town  we  faw  the 
/  encampment  of  an  Arabian  fheik,  who  commands  this  country.  Thefe  governors  often 
go  round  their  territories,  encamping  near  towns  and  villages,  in  many  of  which  they 
have  houfes.  This  method  they  take  in  order  to  colled  the  tributes  that  are  paid  to 
them,  which  are  moftly  in  cattle.  Above  Aboutig  is  the  port  that  belongs  to  the  city 
called  Nackele,  and  almoft  oppofite  to  it  is  the  country  of  Seling,  confifling  of  feveral 
villages.  To  the  north-eaft  of  the  moft  fouthem  village,  are  two  fmall  hills>  where  I 
imagined  there  might  have  been  fome  ancient  town ;  and  from  the  name  one  would 
conclude  it  was  Selinon,  fuppofing  the  diflance  of  fixteen  miles  in-  the  itinerary  from 
Panopolis  or  Akmim,  to  be  a  miflake  £or  fix  and  thirty.  In  the  evening  we  came  to 
Gaua-Kiebre,  which  may  be  the  PafTalon  of  ^'tolemy,  the  laft  place  in  the  province  of 
Antaeopolis,  though  the  diflances  do  not  well  agree.  There  is  here  a  very  beautiful 
portico  of  a  temple  of  eighteen  pillars,  in  three  rows,  (fee  a  print  in  the  original 
work) ;  they  have  a  particular  capital,  and  the  columns  are  enriched  with  hieroglyphics 
beyond  any  that  I  have  feen  in  Egypt.  The  manner  alfo  in  which  a  wall  is  built  up 
againft  the  pillars  in  the  front,  as  for  fo  many  door  places,  is  altogether  fingular.  There 
is  an  imperfeft  Greek  infcription  in  the  frieze,  the  middle  ftone  of  the  infcription  being 
fallen  down,  and  lies  on  the  ground.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  build- 
ing, not  only  from  the  portico,  but  from  the  vaft  ftones  that  are  feen  about  it ;  one  I 
found  to  be  twenty-one  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and  four  deep,  another  thirty  feet  long, 
and  five  broad.  Behind  the  portico,  at  fome  diftance  is  a  ftone  fhaped  like  the  top  of 
an  obelifk.  There  is  a  niche  on  one  fide  of  it,  which  might  be  for  a  ftatue,  and  hiero- 
glyphics are  cut  on  it.  On  the  fixteenth  we  came  to  the  territories  of  the  Prince  of 
Akmim,  which  begin  at  Raigny.  Near  this  place  is  the  grotto  of  the  famous  ferpent 
called  Heredy,  mentioned  by  travellers.    On  the  feventeenth  we  arrived  at  Akmiou 
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CHAP.  II.  ^OfAkmim,  and  the  Places  near  it. 

AKMIM  is  about  a  mile  to  the  eaft  of  the  river,  on  a  little  heiglit  that  feemed  to  have 
been  raifed  by  art,  a  canal  of  water  from  the  river  going  round  moft  part  of  the  town 
when  the  Nile  is  high.  I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  Panopolis,,  famous  of  old  for  workers 
in  ftone,  and  for  the  linen  manfadures  *,  and  at  prefent  they  make  coarfe  cottons  here. 
It  appears  plainly  from  Diodorus,  that  this  is  the  city  which  is  called  Chemmis  by  He- 
rodotus  t>  who  mentions  that  Pan  accompanying  Ofiris,  on  that  account  was  deified, 
and  particularly  worfhipped  in  this  city.  Herodotus  fays  Chemmis  was  near  Neapolis, 
as  it  was  the  next  city  to  it  of  any  confequence  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  fpeaks  of  a 
temple  and  games  inftituted  to  Perfeus  here,  whofe  anceftors  they  pretend  went  from 
this  city  into  Greece.  It  is  now  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  Prince  of  Akmim,  who 
has  the  title  of  emir  or  prince,  and  is  as  a  fheik  of  the  country^.  The  family  came  two  or 
three  generations  paft  from  Barbary,  and  managed  fo  as  to  become  governors  of  a  large 
territory,  by  renting  the  land  of  the  Grand  Signior,  according  to  cuftom.  It  is  like  thef 
other  Arab  towns,  except  that  the  ftreets  are  wider ;  the  quoins  of  their  houfes  are 
built  of  burnt  brick,  but  all  the  reft  of  bricks  that  are  only  dried  in  the  fun.  I  went 
to  the  convent  of  the  Francifcan  millionaries,  being  recommended  to  them  by  their 
prefed.  I  dined  and  fupped  with  them  in  their  hall,  and  the  firft  day  many  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  Coptis  came  to  fee  me,  there  being  about  two  thoufand  Chriftians  in  and  about 
the  town,  two  hundred  of  which  they  told  me  were  converts  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
They  have  a  large  room  in  the  convent,  where  as  many  of  their  people  as  pleafe  may 
come  every  night,  and  one  of  the  fathers  is  obliged  to  attend  to  difcourfe  with  them, 
and  to  anfwer  any  queftions  they  alk. 

I  went  with  my  friend  Malim  Soliman  to  wait  on  the  prince,  with  a  letter  from  Ofman 
Bey,  and  a  prefent  of  feveral  vafes  of  glafs ;  he  was  dreffed  in  the  Turkifti  habit,  not 
after  the  Arab  fafhion,  and  received  me  with  great  civility.  This  prince  is  much  be- 
loved by  his  fubjeds,  efpecially  the  Chriftians,  who  are  on  a  very  good  footing  in  this 
place,  as  they  were  likewife  in  the  time  of  his  father,  which  is  thought  to  be  owing  to 
the  mother  of  this  prince,  who  had  been  a  Chriftian  flave,  and  it  is  conjedured  that 
in  her  heart  fhe  always  retained  her  religion,  for  as  long  as  flie  lived,  Ihe  fent  a  prefent 
to  the  convent  every  week  j  and  this  prince  was  thought  to  be  much  inclined  that 
way,  having,  as  they  fay,  (hewn  fome  marks  of  devotion  when  he  was  come  to  fee 
their  chapel.  The  miffionaries  came  here  at  .firft  under  the  charafter  of  phyficians, 
and  were  received  by  the  father,  as  well  as  by  this  prince,  into  their  palaces:  the  latter 
fome  years  ago  was  accufed  to  the  government  above,  as  if  he  was  become  a  Chriftian ; 
five  hundred  foldiers  were  fent  to  bring  him  to  Cairo,  but  efcaping  to  the  mountains, 
he  took  with  him  the  three  miffionaries  that  were  there ;  and  having  friends  at  Cairo, 
after  fome  time  the  foldiers  wefe  recalled,  and  he  returned  to  his  capital.  This  prince 
died  fuddenly  about  a  year  after,  greatly  lamented  by  his  people.  I  went  to  fee  the 
fmall  remains  of  antiquity  that  are  about  the  town,  and  found  to  the  north  fome  ruins 

*  TloavfaiXiij  Tiivyywy  yLOLt  Xidt/^vv  xoloix^  v:aX(X,ioc,    Strabo^  1.  xvli*.  p.  8 1 3. 

"I*  ToJtu  yot^  Tiiq  vyx'^i^'^'i  ^  fnofov  ctyccX^lo^  uTiXOinKtyon  xarob  tcoii  if^ov,  ouhXoi>  k%\  tiroAty  iToryu/Aoy  XMrot  vHv  GuCse'da, 
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Herodotus  fays  that  this  city  was  the  Nomos  of  Thebes,  which  probably  in  his  time  extended  fo  far, 
and  the  provinces  of  Coptot  and  Panopolis  might  be  afttrwaids  taken  out  of  it. 
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of  an  ancient  temple,'of  which  there  is  little  to  be  feen,  except  four  very  large  (tones  that 
lie  near  a  hollow  groxind,  out  of  which  it  is  probable  they  dug  the  other  ftones  of  the 
temple.  One  of  them,  more  remarkable  thaa  the  reft,  is  about  eighteen  feet  long  out 
of  the  ground,  one  end  of  it  being  under  a  modern  building  ;  it  is  eight  feet  wide,  and 
three  deep,  and  has  a  Greek  infcription  on  it,' in  which  the  name  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
and  Nerva  Traianus  is  mentioned,  and  fome  remains,  as  I  take  it,  of  the  name  of  the 
city.  On  another  fide  of  the  ftone  is  a  very  extraordinary  fculpture  which  has  been 
painted,  and  from  which  I  concluded  that  it  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  fun.  Within 
fome  ornaments,  there  are  four  circles ;  in  the  inner  circle  is  a  figure  probably  repre- 
fenting  the  fun,  the  fpaces  between  the  two  next  are  divided  into  twelve  parts  ;  in  the 
firft,  twelve  birds  are  cut  in  like  feals ;  in  the  next  twelve  figures  defaced,  that  I  con- 
jeftured  might  be  the  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The  outer  one,  not  divided,  has  in  it 
figures  of  men,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  the  fame  number.  In  each  angle,  between  the  outer 
circle  and  the  fquare  ornaments  that  are  round  it,  is  a  figure  which  may  poffibly  re- 
prefent  the  four  feafons.  A  wing  extends  along  one  fide  of  it,  from  a  fort  of  globe 
marked  out  in  lines,  which  probably  had  another  wing  extending  in  the  fame  manner, 
it  may  be  over  fuch  another  fculpture.  Thefe  fl:ones,  and  fome  others  of  a  temple  near, 
are  fo  large  that  they  cannot  move  them ;  nor  do  they  ufe  ftones  in  building,  but  they 
break  in  pieces  thefe  fine  morfels  of  antiquity,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  and  make 
lime  of  them.  About  a  hundred  yards  higher  to  the  north-eaft,  is  another  great  ruin, 
the  ftones  of  which  are  flill  larger.  The  entrance  of  this  temple  feems  to  have  been  to 
the  fouth,  as  that  of  the  other  was  probably  to  the  north  ;  moft  of  it  is  a  white  ftone 
mixed  with  pebbles,  and  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  one  of  them  has  ftars  cut  on  it, 
,  which  without  doubt  covered  part  of  the  building.  Thefe  ftones  lie  all  in  a  hole  fome 
feet  deep,  which  has  been  dug^  to  get  out  the  fmall  ftones,  and  to  break  the  large  ones 
to  pieces.  One  of  thefe  temples  might  have  been  dedicated  to  Pan,  and  the  other  to 
the  fun,  and  poffibly  there  might  have  been  a  third  dedicated  to  Perfeus.  Several  red 
granite  pillars  ftand  in  a  fquare  of  the  town,  where  there  might  be  fome  other  ancient 
building  j  and  in  a  mofque  I  faw  many  pillars  of  granite  and  other  marble.  In  the 
portico  of  another  mofque,  there  is  a. piece  of  grey  granite  five  feet  long,  and  near  two 
broad,  on  which  there  was  a  Greek  infcription,  that  has  been  almoft  entirely  erafed  ;  it 
was  in  fmall  letters  not  an  inch  long,  and  jft-obably  fome  law  or  decree  ,was  cut  on  this 
ftone. 

I  fpent  a  day  in  going  to  fee  fome  places  without  the  town,  and  went  three  miles 
eaft  -to  the  iminhabired  convent  of  the  martyrs,  on  a  low  hill  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountam  j  from  thence  we  went  into  a  very  narrow  valley,  between  the  high  fteep 
mountains,  and  in  two  miles  came  to  the  convent  called  Dermadoud,  which  is  one  of 
the  moft  difmal  retirements  I  ever  faw  j  it  confifts  of  nothing  but  grottos  cut  in  the 
rock,  except  the  fmall  church,  which  is  of  brick,  that  has  feveral  Copti  infcriptions  on 
the  plaifter  within.  Some  of  the  little  cells  in  the  rock  have  a  wall  with  a  door-place 
before  them  }  one  very  large  one  feems  to  have  been  the  refeftory.  From  the  con- 
vent there  is  a  V€ry  narrow  dangerous  way  cut  out  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  to  a 
fmall  building  half  way  up  the  mountain,  which  might  be  fome  hermit's  celL  Beyond 
this  monaftery  there  is  a  very  fteep  afcent  up  the  valley;  and  the  way  for  half  a  mile 
before  we  came  to  the  convent  is  fo  obftrufted  with  the  great  ftones  that  have  fallen 
down  from  the  hills,  that  the  way  is  imprafticable  for  horfes.  This  might  be  a  retreat 
in  times  of  perfecution,  and  afterwards  be  frequented  on  account  of  the  fine  water  that 
is  here,  moft  of  which  diftils  in  drops  from  the  rocks,  there  being  a  fort  of  well  they 
call  Bir-EIaham,  which  is  the  only  water  I  met  with  in  Egypt,  that  does  not  certainly 
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come  from  the  Nile.  Near  it  are  feveral  grottos  and  little'^  cottages,  probably  built  by 
the  Chriftians,  who  fometimes  come  and  fpend  a  day  here,  and  have  fervice  in  the 
church.  I  obferved  the  rocks  of  freeftone  towards  the  bottom,  have  every  half  foot 
a  layer  of  black  flint  about  an  inch  thick,  "which  has  a  white  coat  on  each  fide  ;  and 
the  rock  in  fome  places  having  fallen  away,  it  appears  like  an  artificial  ceiling.  Coming 
out  of  this  valley,  we  went  on  to  the  weft  to  a  village  called  El-Gourney,  over  which 
the  hills  are  cut  into  fepulchral  grottos  in  feveral  ftories  about  three  quarters  of  the 
way  up ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fingle  rooms,  others  have  two  or  three  one  within  another ; 
they  have  moftly  three  niches  in  them  about  three  feet  deep,  and  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  being  cut  up  to  the  ceiling,  in  which  without  doubt  they  depofited  their  dead. 
I  obferved  a  defcent  down  from  fome  of  them  that  has  been  filled  up,  and  faw  many 
fwaths  and  bones  lying  about ;  feveral  of  the  rooms  were  painted,  but  without  figures, 
except  one,  in  which  1  faw  an  ibis  reprefented  in  the  ceiling,  and  fome  very  odd  ftgures 
on  the  fides,  particularly  a  man  tied  to  the  body  of  a  four-tooted  beaft. 

I  went  alfo  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  to  two  ancient  magnificent  convents.  We 
paffed  through  Souadgy,  where  a  Copti  invited  us  to  take  coflx^e,  and  a  collation  of 
dates,  treacle,  and  bread,  and  would  not  be  refufed ;  fo  laying  a  carpet  before  his 
door,  we  fat  down  and  accepted  of  his  favour,  and  at  our  departure  he  invited  us  to 
return  and  take  a  lodging  at  his  houfe,  or  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  Going  out 
of  town,  we  faw  a  young  woman  unveiled,  with  brafs  ornaments  about  her  neck, 
fitting  by  the  way-fide.  We  paffed  by  feveral  little  lakes  of  water,  made  by  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile,  and  I  never  faw  fo  great  a  quantity  of  wild  fowl  together  as  there 
was  on  them.  We  went  on,  and  came  to  the  convent  called  Embefhnuda,  on  the  edge 
of  the  fandy.defert :  there  are  feveral  remains  of  ancient  pillars,  and  ftones  of  red* 
granite,  in  and  about  both  the  convents ;  fo  that  I  conjeftured  the  city  called  Croco- 
dilopolis  was  here,  mentioned  in  this  part  by  Ptolemy  as  diftant  from  the  river  * ;  and 
they  have  a  tradition  that  there  was  a  large  city  here  that  extended  from  one'  monaftery 
to  another.  This  convent  is  built  of  hewn  ftone,  and  there  are  great  marks  of 
magnificence  in  both  the  churches ;  and  without  doubt  it  was  on  the  firft  eftablifti- 
ment  of  Chriftianity  in  Egypt,  that  thefe  convents  were  built,  as  the  work  is  executed 
according  to  the  Greek  architefture,  Aough  after  it  had  begun  to  decline :  and  as  I 
faw  a  fculpture  pf  an  eagle  with  a  crofs  before  it,  and  another  eagle  on  a  crown,  it 
made  me  conjefture  that  this  great  cqpvent  was  founded  by  the  Eniprefs  Helena.  The 
churches  of  both  the  convents  are  built  on  the  fame  model,  with  pillars  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  not  executed  in  the  beft  manner ;  feveral  of  them  have  croffes  on  them 
inftead  of  the  rofe  in  the  capital.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  building  adjoining  to  the 
fouth  fide  of  each  of  thefe  churches,  which  feems  to  have  cdnfifted  of  two  ffories  of  cells 
for  the  monks,  there  being  in  the  great  convent  two  ftories  of  oblong  fquare  windows. 
The  church  is  paved  with  red  granite,  and  oh  many  of  the  ftones  are  fome  remains  of 
hieroglyphics ;  a  plan  of  the  church  of  the  large  convent,  with  the  fuppofed  apartments 
to  the  fouth  of  it,  may  be  feen  in  the  laft  book,  with  the  difcourfe  of  the  Copti  church. 
The  gates  of  this  convent  feem  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order,  and  probably  fome  other 
parts,  for  I  faw  in  feveral  places  the  frieze  of  that  order. 

Above  a  mile  to  the  north  is  the  other  convent  called  Der-Embabfliai ;  there  is  a 
foffee  round  the  convent  about  half  a  mile  in  compafs  ;  the  quoins  and  doors  of  the 
building  are  of  ftone,  moft  of  the  reft  is  of  brick,  the  gate  to  the  north  is  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilaflers,  and  an  entablature  over,  with  a  relief  of  St.  George  on  each 
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fide.  The  architefture  of  this  convent  is  rather  richer  than  that  of  the  other ;  the 
greater  part  of  this  church  is  fallen  down^  and  they  now  only  make  ufe  of  the  eaft  end 
which  is  enclofed.  Near  the  weft  end  of  this  church  there  is  a  large  vafe,  faid  to  have 
been  ufed  for  a  font  j  it  is  near  the  weft  end  of  the  church,  without  the  prefent  enclofure, 
which  takes  up  only  the  fite  of  the  church,  and  the  fuppofed  apartments  to  the  fouth. 

I  went  firft  to  this  convent,  and  as  they  have  no  place  fit  to  carry  a  ftranger  into,  they 
prepared  a  collation  for  us  in  the  weft  end  of  the  church  ;  which  is  what  they  ufually 
do,  when  any  one  comes  they  would  (hew  a  particular  honour  to.  We  walked  two 
miles  on  the  fand,  to  the  mountains  on  the  weft,  going  by  a  large  burial  place  of  the 
Chriftians,  to  which  they  are  brought  from  all  the  neighbouring  parts  to  be  buried. 
We  after  pafled  by  a  fmall  hillock,  on  which  they  were  fome  fmail  ruins  of  a  building 
that  feemed  to  have  been  round,  and  it  is  faid  was  a  church.  We  faw  the  traft  of 
wolves  in  the  fand,  and  they  pretended  to  fliew  the  trace  of  ferpents,  which  they  fay 
are  here  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long.  There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  fides  of  the  rocky 
mountains,  which  do  not  extend  far  in  ;  I  went  up  to  fome  of  them,  and  could  fee 
that  they  were  places  of  fhelter  for  eagles  and  other  large  birds.  I  obferved  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  the  fame  regularity  as  on  the  other  fide,  a  layer  of  yellow 
flint  about  an  inch  thick,  at  the  diftance  of  every  eight  inches.  We  returned  to  the 
convent,  and  being  a  fine  evening,  we  took  the  refrefliment  that  was  prepared  for  us, 
fitting  on  matts  abroad  at  the  door  of  a  chapel ;  they  ftuck  the  wax  lights  of  "the  church 
into  their  cakes,  inftead  of  candlefticks,  and  we  went  to  repofe  in  the  chapel  itfelf. 
The  next  morning  we  viewed  the  great  convent,  where  the  priefts  entertained  us  with 
coffee,  and  offered  to  kill  a  (heep  if  we  would  ftay  and  dine ;  but  we  went  on  through 
clouds  of  duft  to  Akmim,  for  the  wind  being  high,  it  raifed  the  fands  to  fuch  a  degree 
that  we  could  not  fee  before  us  any  further  than  in  a  very  thick  fog ;  and  the  duft  was 
fo  exceedingly  troublefome  to  the  eyes,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pleafure  to  have  had 
it  fucceeded  by  the  moft  ftormy  weather,  attended  with  rain.  Thefe  two  convents 
have  their  lands  of  the  prince  at  an  eafy  price  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  entertain  the 
Arabs,  and  even  the  Bey  of  Girge  when  he  paflTes  by,  which  is  a  great  burthen. 
About  this  place  and  Akmim  I  (aw  many  of  the  dome  trees,  the  leaf  of  which 
refembles  that  which  is  called  by  the  botanifts*the  palm  of  Brafil,  with  the  folding 
or  &n  leaf.  On  enquiry  I  find  this  tree  as  it  grows  here  is  not  any  where  defcribed, 
but  may  be  feen  engraved  in  the  iaft  book  (fee  the  original),  with  fome  other  plants  I 
collefted  in  Egypt. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Akmim  at  Chriftmas,  and  fat  up  almoft  all  the  night'^of  Chriftmas 
eve  to  fee  the  Copti  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  church  ;  for  though  they  become  con- 
verts to  the  church  of  Rome,  they  retain  their  own  ceremonies,  only  making  fome 
few  alterations  in  part  of  their  prayers,  where  heretics  are  mentioned  with  honour  j 
and  this  is  the  method  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  all  the  other  eaftem  churches. 
As  foon  as  the  fervice  was  ended,  which  is  not  before  day,  I  had  a  meflage  from  Malim 
Soliman,  that  I  muft  come  to  his  houfe  and  pafs  the  whole  day  with  him,  he  having 
invited  me  before  to  dine  with  him  on  Chriftmas  day.  Accordingly  I  went  to  his  houfe ; 
and  coffee  being  ferved,  we  all  found  it  neceflary  to  repofe  on  account  of  the  fatigue 
of  the  night  before.  At  noon  a  great  dinner  was  ferved  in  an  open  fummer-houfe,  of 
twenty-five  diftxe$,  eight  or  nine  in  a  row,  feveral  of  them  being  repeated  three  or  four 
times  over ;  they  confifted  moftly  of  rich  foups,  and  a  fort  of  ragoos,  roaft  lamb, 
pigeons,  and  fowls  ftuffed  with  rice,  and  I  was  the  only  perfon  afe  the  table  that  was 
ferved  with  a  plate,  or  had  a  knife  and  fork  ;  his  fons-in-law,  and  fome  of  his  rela- 
tions waifed  at  table  j  for  fons  and  inferior  relations  in  this  country  will  at  no  time  fit 
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down  before  their  parents,  unlefs  they  are  defired  three  or  four  times ;  a  great  fubor- 
dination  bemg  preferved  throughout  all  the  eaft,  with  regard  to  diflFerent  degrees  and 
ftations.  Firft  a  very  rich  dram  was  ferved,.  and  at  dinner  wine  was  given  round,  that 
I  had  prefented  him  ^ith,  which  was  a  very  extraordinary  thing.  After  we  had  drank 
coflfee,  we  walked  out  of  the  town  to  his  garden/ where  we  had  coflfee  again,  and 
returning  co  his  houfe,  after  fupper  he  afked  me  if  I  would  lie  there  or  at  the  convent  ? 
In  this  manner  the  day  was  pafTed  in  a  TurkiQi  vifit ;  for  fuch  it  really  was,  every 
thing  being  far  beyond  whatever  the  Arabs  pretend  to,  and  after  the  Turkilh 
manner*  I  wetit  a  fecond  time  to  fee  the  prince,  who  faid  he  wondered  he  had  feen 
xne  but  once ;  he  defired  me  to  make  his  houfe  my  own,  and  command  what  I 
pleafed,  and  promifed  to  fend  a  man  to  remove  the  earth  from  an  infcription  I  defired 
to  copy. 

I  agreed  here  for  a  boat  and  four  men  to  go  up  with  me  to  the  catarad,  and  to  bring 
me  back  to  this  place,  paying  them  about  the  value  of  half  a  crown  a  day,  together 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  and  lentils  by  the  month,  and  to  find  them  in  coffee  ; 
and  in  ihort  as  I  found  afterwards,  they  expected  I  fhould  let  them  have  a  (hare  of 
every  thing  I  had ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Arabs  to  defire  whatever  they  fee.  When 
we  had  made  the  agreement,  the  Coptis  who  were  prefent  faid  a  prayer  according  to 
their  cuftom.  Malim  Soliman  and  fome  other  friends  came  with  me  to  the  boat,  and 
his  fervants  brought  me  a  prefent  of  a  large  baiket  of  bread,  fome  fine  cakes,  and  a  live 
fheep  :  at  parting  the  Coptis  faid  a  prayer,  and  wifhed  a  fafe  return,  that  we  might  fay 
another  prayer  together. 

CHAP*  III. — From  Akmim  to  Menjheeb^  Girge^  Furjhoutj  Dendyra^  Kenay  Kepty  Cous^ 

and  Thebes. 

ON  the  twenty»eighth  of  December  about  noon  I  left  Akmim,  to  go  on  towards  the 
catarafts.  In  fome  time  we  came  to  a  ruined  convent  of.  red  unbumt  brick,  called 
Der-£1-Hadid ;  and  oppofite  to  Meniheeh  to  another,  'which  has  four  priefls  in  it,  and 
is  called  Der-Embabfag,  to  which  the  Chriftians  of  Menfheeh  come  to  church  ;  it  is 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  but  about  it  there  are  pieces  of  entablatures  and  capitals, 
which  are  proofs  that  there  had  been  fome  other  fort  of  buildings  there.  After  we  had 
viewed  the  church,  the  prieft  told  us  there  was  nothing  more  to  fee  ;  but  as  foon  as  he 
had  a  piece  of  money  put  into  his  hands,  he  fhewed  us  the  way  up  fome  ftairs,  and 
brought  us  to  a  draw  bridge  that  led  to  a  fmall  chapel,  to  which  they  retire  in  difficult 
times,  or  when  the  Arabs  break  in  upon  them. 

We  croffed  over  to  Meniheeh  on  the  weft,  a  poor  ill  built  town,  about  a  mile  in 
compafs ;  but  there  are  marks  here  of  a  great  city  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  which 
part  is  called  Embabfi^,  as  they  fay  from  St.  Sag,  a  biihop  of  this  place ;  and  it  is  at 
prefent  a  bifhop's  fee.  I  went  round  part  of  the  foffee  of  the  town,  which  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  to  the  fouth,  and  half  a  mile  broad  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  probably 
the  ancient  town  extended  alfo  as  far  north  as  the  prefent.  AH  along  by  the  river  are 
confiderable  ruins  of  a  quay,  built  with  feveral  fliort  piers  to  receive  the  boats  into 
docks,  where  they  might  be  flieltered  from  the  weather ;  and  in  one  part  it  is  built  in 
a  femicircle,  with  Sights  of  fteps  in  different  parts.  I  faw  feveral  pedeftals,  cornices, 
and  pieces  of  granite  among  the  ruins.  This  feems  to  have  been  Ptolelhais,  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  the  greateft  city  in  the  Thebaid,  and  had  a  government  eftabliflied  after 
the  Greek  manner  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  that  the  town  was  rebuilt  under  the  Ptolemies^ 
and  had  its  name  from  them.   Some  thmk  it  might  be  built  on  the  fpot  of  the  ancient 
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City,  this  being  mentioned  as  tKe  capital  of  this  province  Thimtes ;  Ptolemy  calls  it 
Ptolemais  of  Hermius,  fo  that  it  is  probable  Mercury  was  worfliipped  here  in  a 
particular  manner.  Within  the  compafs  of  the  old  town  is  a  fmall  lake  that  is  filled 
with  water  when  the  Nile  rifes,  and  when  the  water  evaporates,  it  leaves  a  cake  of  fait 
,  on  the  top,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Egypt.  The  Prince  of  Akmim  having  written  to 
an  officer  of  the  town  to  give  me  fome  letters  for  AfTouan,  I  waited  on  him  with  a  prefent 
of  rice  and  foap,  which  are  acceptable  here,  and  he  gave  me  letters  to  his  friends  at 
AfTouan,  and  entertained  me  very  civilly  at  his  houfe.  I  went  afterwards  to  fee  the 
mailer  of  the  veffel  that  brought  us  from  Cairo,  who  had  another  family  here,  and  he 
had  invited  me  to  his  houfe  in  the  evening,  it  being  flill  the  fafl  of  Ramefan  ;  he  enter- 
tained me  likewife  with  coffee,  and  a  hot  fharab  as  they  called  it,  made  with  fugar  and 
ginger ;  i»flead  of  which,  people  of  better  condition  ufe  cinnamon,  and  drink  it  like 
tea,  it  being  an  extraordinary  entertainment.  We  fat  round  a  pan  of  coals,  and 
three  Mahometans  fung  Arab  fongs,  beating  time  with  their  hands,  and  playing  on  a 
tamboun 

Oh  the  twenty-ninth  we  purfued  our  voyage,  and  flopped  at  a  proper  place  on  the 
•€afl  to  take  in  a  flore  of  wood  :  an  Arab  came  down  from  the  mountain  on  horfe- 
back  after  my  fervant,  and  approached  the  boat ;  but  he  came  in  to  us  and  avoided 
being  flripped,  as  probably  he  would  have  been,  if  the  Arab  had  come  to  him.  After 
fome  time  we  had  to  the  eafl  the  high  rocky  hills  almofl  perpendicular,  in  which  there 
are  many  curious  grottos.  We  came  to  the  poor  little  convent  of  Girge,  on  the  eafl  fide, 
under  the  rocks.    To  this  place  the  Coptis  of  Cirge  come  to  church,  not  being 
allowed  a  church  in  the  city.    We  went  about  two  miles  further  to  Girge  on  the  wefl, 
which  is  the  capital  of  Said  or  Upper  Egypt ;  it  is  Hot  above  a  quarter  pf  a  mile  from 
the  river,  and  may  be  near  two  miles  in  compafs,  is  pretty  well  built,  and  if  I  miflake 
not,  moftly  of  burnt  brick.    The  fangiack,  or  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  is  one 
of  the  beys,  refides  here,  and  continues  in  this  office  three  or  four  years,  according  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  divan  at  Cairo,  or  as  he  is  agreeable  to  the  people  here.    I  went  to 
the  convent  of  the  Frandfcan  miffionaries,  who  pafs  for  phyficians,  but  privately  have 
a  church,  and  as  they  told  me,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  converts ;  but  they  are 
often  in  great  danger,  for  the  foldiers  are  very  infolent,  all  the  mofl  unruly  janizaries 
being  fent  to  this  place  from  Cairo  ;  fo  that  the  miffionaries  have  been  forced  to  fly  two 
or  three  times,  and  their  houfe  has  been  plundered.   I  went  with  one  of  the  fathers  to 
wait  on  the  caimacam  of  the  town,  who  is  chief  governor  in  the  abfence  of  the  bey. 
This  father  was  detained  here  to  vifit  this  great  man,  who  was  in  a  dropfy.    I  ffaewed 
him  the  letter  I  had  from  Ofman  Bey  to  the  fangiack  of  Girge,  made  him  a  prefent  of 
two  boxes  of  French  j)runellas,  and  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  AfTouan,  near  the  cataraft. 
I  then  went  to  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  who  was  fitting  according  to  their  cuflom,  under 
the  gateway  to  his  houfe ;  he  received  us  with  much  civility,  having  been  a  patient 
of  the  father,  and  gave  me  four  letters  to  the  people  above,  and  I  fent  him  the  fame 
prefent  I  bad  carried  to  the  caimacam.    We  afterwards  went  to  a  Turk,  who  I  was  told 
had  fome  fuperior  command  over  the  janizaries  of  the  caflle  of  AfTouan ;  I  gave  him 
a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Akmim,  and  to  the  prefent  I  made  the  others  1  added  a 
l^rge  bafket  of  rice  :  he  did  not  receive  us  very  politely,  but  faid  he  wondered  for  what 
end  the  Franks  went  up  to  the  catarafts,  and  afked  if  I  had  a  watch  to  fell ;  which 
is  a  way  they  have  of  intimating  that  they  want  fuch  a  prefent ;  however,  as  foon 
as  he  faw  what  I  had  brought  for  him,  he  ordered  me  a  letter,  that  he  faid  would 
protedl  me  as  far  as  the  three  cafllcs  j  that  is,  as  far  as  the  Grand  Signior's  domi- 
Mons  extend. 

\  wen^ 
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1  went  about  three  rhiles  to  the  weft,  to  a  village  called  EI-Berbl  (the  temple).  It 
is  built  on  part  of  a  raifed  uneven  ground,  which  feems  to  have  been  tbe  fite  of  an 
ancient  city:  afking  them  where  the  temple  was,  from  which  it  had  its  name,  they 
fhewed  me  a  hollow  ground  from  which  probably  all  the  ftones  had  been  carried  away 
to  Girge.  This  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  ancient  Abydus,  whioh  is  the  more  probable,  as  it 
is  mentioned  *  as  a  city  diftant  from  the  river,  on  the  weft  fide.  It  was  once  the  fecond 
city  in  the  Thebaid,  where  there  was  a  famous  palace  of  Memnon  t ;  but  in  Strabo's 
time  it  was  only  a  village*  He  fays  fome  Were  of  opinion  that  Ifmandus  was  the  fame 
as  Memnon,  and  confequently  that  the  labyrinth  was  the  work  of  Memnon.  He  men- 
tions alfo  a  fountain  here,  to  which  there  was  an  extraordinary  defcent  by  fteps,  and 
likewife  a  canal  from  the  great  river,  which  feems  to  be  that  which  comes  from  Badjoura 
to  the  fouth.  He  fays  alfo  that  there  was  a  wood  about  the  canal  of  the  Egyptiaa 
Acanthos,  which  was  facred  to  Apollo ;  and  poffibly  the  wood  about  Furfliout  may  be 
Tome  remains  of  it  |. 

From  this  place  they  went  to  the  upper  or  great  Oafis  5,  feven  days  journey,  pro- 
bably about  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Abydus,  by  a  way  almoft  inacceflible  by 
reafon  of  the  fands  $  but  the  place  itfelf  was  well  watered,  and  abounded  in  vines : 
this  doubtlefs  is  what  is  called  Elouah,  in  fome  modem  accounts  of  Egypt,  that  mention 
it  as  a  place  where  they  have  plenty  of  water  and  palm-^rees.  There  the  caravans  of 
Nubia  firft  come  into  Egypt,  after  thirteen  days  journey ;  and  the  country  is  governed 
by  a  cafliif.  It  is  faid  the  army  of  Cambyfes  came  to  this  j>lace  when  he  fent  them  from 
Thebes,  on  the  expedition  to  plunder  the,  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  was  three 
degrees  further  north ;  in  which  journey,  it  is  faid,  the  whole  army  was  buried  in  the 
fands.  To  this  place  the  Chriftians  were  often  4>anifhed  in  dmes  of  perfecution ;  and 
there  is  an  epiftle  of  St.  Athanafius  direded  to  ^hem  here.  The  fecond  Oafis  was  to 
the  weft  of  the  Lake  Maeris,  by  fome  called  little  Oafis,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  other :  the  lake  mentioned  as  fix  hours  weft  of  the  Lake  Mssris  muft  be  too  near  to 
be  that  place.  The  third  Oafis  was  called'alfo  the  little  Oafis;  with  regard  to  which 
fome  diftinguifli  both  the  others -by  the  title  of  great.  This  is  mentioned  as  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  others,  and  was  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  laft  and  the 
middle  Oafis  muft  be  meant  by  Plmy,  who  fpeaks  of  two  as  being  bounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Memphis,  HeracleopoUs,  and  Arfinoe. 

^  Oh  the  thuty-firft  I  fet  forward  in  the  boat  from  Girge,  in  company  with  an  Alep» 
pine  of  the  Roman  Greek  church,  who  lived  in  the  convent  of  Furfliout,  and  I  fuppofe 
was  a  lay  brother.  We  palTed  by  the  large  ifle  of  Domes,  called  fb  from  that  tree-j  a 
great  number  of  which  grow  on  it*  I  firft  faw  in  this  voyage  the  large  floats  of  earthen- 
ware  ;  they  are  -about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  fixty  long,  being  a  frame  of  palm-boughs 
tied  together  about  four  feet  deep,  on  which  they  put  a  layer  of  large  jars  with  the 
mouths  uppermoft ;  on  thefe  they  make  another  floor,  and  tlien  put  on  another  layer  of 

^  i2r»''ui<Toy^9ijiUff  dvotv(nui''ASvi&'*    Ptol.  iv.  c.  5. 

•f  'H^ASvi^h,^  TO  MfpoMm /ScBO-I^y  davftorw?  JtawMxiuflt^/AiW|  oXoAaSoit  rf-ovn^  x^keoxcvf  ^ri^  Toy  yaftJ^wSof 
fi^^iy,    Strabo,  xvli.  p.  8 1 3. 

X  Abydas' Memnonis  regia  et  Oiin$  templo  inclyto,  vli.  M.  Ccocc.  pafil  In  Libyam  a  flumrne  remota. 
Plin,  Nat.  Hift.  1.  v.  c.:9.  - 

For  what  relates  to  Oafis^  fee  Herodotus,  iii.  c.  2(5.  Strabo  calls  thefe  places  that  are  in  the  mldft  ot 
the  deferts'A)«M7¥f;,  or  rather 'AvcuTNf. 

'AiyvVliot.    Strabo,  ii.  p.  130. 

Stephaims  takes  notice  of  this  difference  of  the  names,  which  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  readiog  of 
Strabo  ought  to  be  corrcded  to  'Avo^s.  *Ava9i;  96}^  ^Atyviek*  t»vtii\  ti  w*'0»7W  na^f*  Stepbamis  de 
urbibus. 
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jars^  and  fo  a  third,  which  laft  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  trim  the  float,  and  leave  room  for 
the  men  to  go  between.  The  float  lies  acrdfs  the  river,  one  end  being  lower  down 
than  the  other ;  towards  the  lower  end,  on  each  fide  they  have  four  long  poles,  with 
which  they  row  and  dire£t  the  boat,  as  welt  as  forward  the  motion  down  :  it  is  faid  cro- 
codiles have  fometimes  taken  men  from  thefe  floats  ;  a  view  of  one  of  them  is  repre* 
fented  in  the  eighth  plate.  A  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Girge  is  Bardis,  where  a  great 
fheik  refides,  who  has  but  a  fmall  territory  here  on  the  ealt  and  weft,  but  has  a  large 
trzGt  of  land  under  him  up  higher  on  the  eaft,  extending  from  Kena  near  as  high  aa 
£fne,  and  refides  fometimes  at  Cous.  We  ftopped  at  a  place  about  three  miles  from 
Furfhout  on  the  3d  of  January,  the  wind  not  having  favoured  us.  We  mounted  on 
afles  without  bridles,  and  only  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  tied  on  the  back  for  a  faddle; 
but  we  were  foon  met  by  the  prefident  of  the  convent,  who  had  brought  horfes  for  us 
on  notice  of  our  arrival,  and  we  came  to  Furftiout,  which  is  a  poor,  ill-built,  ruinous 
town,  that  may  be  about  a  mile  in  compafs.  The  great  flieik  refides  here,  who  is 
governor  of  almofl:  all  the  country  on  the  weft,  near  as  far  as  Aflfouan  ;  though  in  the 
upper  parts  they  make  themfelves  almoft  independent  of  him,  and  it  is  with  great  dif* 
ficulty  that  he  coUe&s  his  rents.  The  country  round  is  very  pleafant,  moft  of  the  roads 
leading  to  the  town  being  planted  with  acacia  trees.  The  Francifcan  mifllonaries  have  a 
convent  here  under  the  name  of  phyficians,  and  have  a  large  faloon  where  they  receive 
their  company,  which  in  private  ferves  them  for  a  chapel.  I  waited  on  the  fecretary  of 
the  fiieik,  and  prefented  him  with  five  or  fix  pounds  of  coflfee,  and  he  fent  a  prefent 
of  a  flieep  alive  to  the  convent  to  entertain  me  with,  and  after  introducing  me  to  the 
flieik  himfelf,  who  was  fitting  in  the  comer  of  his  room  by  a  pan  of  coals :  he  rofe 
both  when  I  came  and  when  I  left  him  ;  his  drefs  was  after  the  Arab  manner.  I  gave 
him  three  letters,  and  the  fervant  brought  in  the  prefent  I  made  him  of  two  boxes  of 
prunellas,  two  of  fome  other  fweetmeats,  and  feveral  vafes  of  glafs.  He  afl^ed  me 
where  I  intended  to  go  ?  I  told  him  to  the  catarad.  He  faid  a  boat  of  Franks  went  Up 
lately,  and  that  the  people  faid  they  came  to  find  the  way  iiito  the  country,  in  order  to 
~  return  afterwards  and  take  it.  He  then  afked  me  what  I  wanted  to  fee  ?  I  told  him  the 
ruined  cities.  He  faid  we  haci  not  fuch  ruins  in  England  ;  and  afked  whether  if  they 
fiiould  go  into  our  country,  we  would  permit  them  to  fee  every  thing.  All  thefe  quef« 
tions,  though  a  little  fliocking,  he  aiked  me  with  a  good-natured  fmile,  and  told  me  he 
would  give  me  letters,  and  a  man  to  go  with  me  j  fo  that  I  might  be  aflured  I  fliourd 
travel  fecurely.  I  went  toffee  the  flieik's  garden,  planted  in  the  middle  with  vines,  the 
other  parts  being  like  an  orchard  full  of  the  acacia,  palm,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other 
trees.  The  interpreter  of  the  Arab  language  I  had  taken  with  me,  who  was  an  Arme* 
nian,  falling  ill,  I  was  obliged  to  fend  for  another  to  Girge,  where  they  engaged  a 
merchant  of  Aleppo,  who  came  up  to  fell  goods,  to  go  with  me ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
January  in  the  morning,  the  fecretary  came  andflad  his  carpet  liaid  in  the  convent,  and 
fent  to  his  houfe  for  coffee  and  other  refrefl\ments,  and  we  took  collation  together,  and 
about  ten  I  dined  with  the  fathers ;  the  fecretary  eating  the  dinner  he  had  ordered  for 
himfelf  in  another  part  of  the  convent,  fending  us  a  part  of  it,  not  being  accuftomed 
to  fit  at  a  table  ;  and  we  all  fet  out  together  and  went  through  Badjoura  to  the  boat. 
The  fecretary  fent  me  a  prefent  of  a  large  flieep  alive,  bread,  and  fugar  canes,  and 
about  two  in  the  afternoon  we  fet  fail,  and  pafled  by  Hou  to  the  weft,  a  long  town  on  a 
height  that  feems  to  be  made  by  art,  and  extending  a  confiderable  way  to  the  weft  j  this 
I  conjefture  might  be  little  Diofpolis  of  Ptolemy  :  we  lay  all  night  near  Reifere.  Oa 
the  ninth  about  midnight  we  arrived  at  Dendera,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river  : 
there  is  a  great  quantity  of  wood  all  round  it.    I  went  out  to  the  flurts  of  the  town  ; 
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l>ut  we  did  not  care  lo  go  much  about,  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  day  of  the  great  TurkiQi 
feaft  Biram,  after  the  conclufion  of  their  month  of  fading.  Some  of  our  men  went  to 
the  mofque  in  a  habit  of  ceremony  ufed  in  thefe  parts,  a  gown  of  white  cotton  fowed 
up  before,  fo  that  it  looked  like  a  fhirt ;  and  poffibly  from  this  the  ufe  of  the  furplice 
Plight  take  its  rife,  as  a  veft  of  ceremony  ufed  when  they  went  any  where  in  high 
drefs, 

I  had  letters  to  two  Mahometans  here,  to  whom  I  carried  fome  fmall  prefents,  and 
they  recommended  me  to  the  governor,  who  fent  his  brother  with  me  about  a  league  to 
the  fouth  to  Amara,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tentyra,  about  a  mile  from  the 
river,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  fouth ;  from  which  the  name  of  the  prefent  town 
feems  to  be  derived.  The  people  of  Tentyra  were  famous  for  their  enmity  to  the  cro* 
codile,  fo  as  to  endeavour  to  deftroy  that  animal  by  all  means,  infomuch  that  they  often 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  worfhippers  of  the  crocodile,  and  particularly  with  the  people 
of  Ombos.  Some  imagined,  though  it  is  faid  falfely,  that  they  had  a  greater  natqral 
power  over  thefe  animals  than  other  people,  having  encountered  them  with  wonderful 
luccefs  at  the  public  games  at  Rome.  In  this  city  they  were  great  worfliippers  of  Ifis 
and  Venus  J  to  each  of  which  deities  they  had  a  temple.  From  the  many  heaps  of 
ruins  that  are  feen,  the  city  appears  to  have  been  large ;  they  extend  about  a  mile  ffom 
eaft  to  weft,  and  half  a  mile  trom  north  to  fouth.  The  town  has  been  much  frequented 
fince  the  time  of  its  ancient  fplendour,  for  the  buildings  are  almoft  filled  up  with  afhes 
and  rubbifh ;  they  feem  to  have  lived  much  in  and  about  the  temples,  and  to  have 
built  their  little  houfes  of  unburnt  brick  near  them ;  particularly  there  are  feveral  on  the 
top  of  the  great  temple,  probably  ere&ed  there  for  coohiefs  by  night  during  the  fummer 
feafon  ;  but  as  this  temple  is  but  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
broad,  any  one  may  judge  with  what  reafon  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  temple  is  fo  large 
that  a  city  was  built  on  it.  The  chief  remains  of  buildings  are  very  near  to  one 
another.  There  are  two  gates  and  four  temples  which  feem  to  have  relation  to  one 
another ;  the  fmall  temple  being  without  the  gate  might  not  belong  to  the  others, 
and  is  too  fmall  for  the  temple  of  Venus:  in  it  is  the  fecond  capital  defcribcd 
in  the  plate  of  that  architedure.  This  gate  is  like  the  grand  kind  of  gate  at 
Thebes,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  drawings  of  the  temple  of  Carrack :  a  fort  of  double 
frieze  is  marked  out  in  lines  within  it,^  in  which  one  may  fee  fomething  of  the  metopes 
and  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order,  as  reprefented  in  the  plate  of  cornices  and  entablatures* 
The  temple  has  over  the  capitals  two  fquare  ftones ;  on  the  lower  ftone  a  figure  is 
reprefented  as  on  the  laft  pillar  in  the  fecond  plate  of  columns.  This  temple  is  fo  near 
the  great  one,  that  I  ihould  imagine  it  was  a  building  that  belonged  to  it.  Over  the  door 
of  one  temple  a  hawk  is  cut,  with  the  ufual  cap  or  ornament  on  his  head :  in  one  room 
there  are  two  friezes,  and  two  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  range  round  it,  and  a  cornice  on 
the  outfide,  with  hawks  and  wings,  and  a  frieze,  under  which  two  deities  are  cut.  At 
the  end  of  the  middle  room  is  a  niche,  Ofiris  is  cut  in  it  in  relief,  with  a  high  cap,  as 
reprefented  in  the  fmall  brafs  ftatues,  but  much  defaced.  Poilibly  this  temple  might 
be  the  habitation  of  a  facred  hawk.  The  grand  temple  itfelf  is  intire,  except  that  fome 
apartments  which  feem  to  have  been  at  top  are  deftroyed,  and  fix  or  feven  of  the 
rooms  below  are  intirely  filled  up.  There  are  ten  flights  of  (fairs  to  the  top,  and  near 
the  top  are  the  rooms  from  which  there  are  fix  fteps  to  the  top  of  the  temple.  The 
particular  large  capital  of  the  pillars  has  over  it  a  fquare  ftone,  with  a  compartment  of 
reliefs  on  each  fide,  in  the  beft  tafte  and  workmanfhip  of  any  I  have  feen  in 
Egypt,  and  are  exquifitely  fine,  infomuch  that  I  conclude  they  muft  have  been  executed 
by  one  of  the  beft  Greek  fculptors.    At  the  ends  of  the.grand  room  are  four  ftories  of 
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hieroglyphics,  m  feven  compartments,  each  having  two  or  three  figures  of  men  in  it, 
feme  or  which  are  defaced.  There  are  alfo  four  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  on  the  outfide ; 
and  probably  there  were  five  both  within  and  without,  before  the  ground  was  raifed. 
Coloflal  figures  are  cut  on  the  outfide  of  the  fouth  end,  five  of  them  together,  and  two 
more  beautiful  than  the  others  at  each  corner.  Round  the  top  of  this  building  there 
are  feveral  fpouts,  with  an  ornament  over  them  of  the  head  and  fhoulders  of  the  fphynx: 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  temple  of  Ifis,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  capitals 
which  are  fliaped  like  the  head  of  that  deity :  on  the  ftones  that  cover  it  are  cut  five  of 
the  birds  Ibis.  A  third  gate  in  the  fame  ftyle  is  far  to  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  the  temple* 
It  is  all  over  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  the  others,  and  poilibly  might  lead 
to  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  we  may  fuppofe  has  been  deftroyed ;  and  coming- 
to  it  from  the  river,  the  temple  of  Ifis  might  be  faid  to  be  behind  it  * ,  as  defcribed  by 
Strabo* 

Having  viewed  all  thefe  fine  remains  of  antiquity  with  the  greatefl:  fadsfadion,  I 
returned  to  the  town  j  and  at  parting,  my  friends  fent  me  a  prefent  of  a  lamb ;  and  the 
governor's  brother  came  to  the  boat  for  his  prefent,  which  was  a  baflcet  of  rice,  fome 
co£Fee,  and  foap.  As  there  is  plenty  of  wood  here,  this  place  fupplies  moft  part  of 
Egypt  with  charcoal.  We  purfued  our  voyage  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  came  up 
with  Kena,  a  fmall  town  on  a  raifed  ground  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  which  I  fup- 
pofe to  be  the  ancient  Cacne  or  Neapolis,  mentioned  both  by  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy 
After  Tentyra,  Strabo  mentions  Typhonia  |,  which  I  do  not  find  in  any  other  author : 
it  is  probable  it  had  its  name  from  fome  ceremonies  performed  to  fliew  their  deteftation 
of  Typhon ;  but  whether  it  were  here  or  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  there  are  no 
grounds  to  determine,  only  that  he  mentions  the  canal  that  goes  to  Coptos  immediately 
after  it,  which  is  near  this  place ;  and  I  took  notice  of  the  canal  which  comes  in  and 
makes  the  ifle  of  Kena.  This  city  at  prefent  is  only  remarkable  for  making  the  b^ 
black  earthen-ware  in  Egypt,  which  is  very  light  and  much  efteemed  :  they  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  make  the  vafes  with  broad  bottoms,  to  ftand  without  danger  of 
ialling ;  fo  that  the  people  are  obh'ged  to  have  wooden  frames  to  fet  them  on.  A 
little  higher  on  the  weft,  we  paffed  by  Etouerat,  where  thofe  large  jars  are  made  which 
are  carried  down  on  floats,  on  which  we  faw  the  people  placing  them  for  the  vopge. 
We  went  on  and  came  up  with  Kept,  a  village  at  fome  diftance  from  the  river :  it  is  the 
ancient  Coptos^  faid  to  be  fo  called  in  the  Greek,  becaufe  Ifis  was  here  when  (he  heard 
of  the  death  of  Ofiri?,  and  for  grief  cut  off"  one  of  the  Jocks  of  her  hair.  This 
city  was  inhabited  both  by  Egyptians  and  Arabians.  The  Nile  below  the  city  running 
to  the  weft,  this  was  the  firft  convenient  place  for  carrying  on  the  trade  by  the  Red  Sea, 
the  river  being  nearer  to  it  here  than  at  other  places  below ;  and  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  north  caufed  the  trade  for  the  merchandifes  of  India  and  Arabia 
to  take  this  channel.  The  ancients  fpeak  of  the  Red  Sea  as  fix  or  feven  days  journey 
diftant,  though  the  people  at  prefent  fey  it  is  only  four  days  journey :  the  former 
feem  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  though  Pliny  feems  to  make  the  diftance  much  too 
great  from  Coptos  to  Beronice,  in  laying  it  is  two  hundred  fifty-eight  miles.  The 
Itinerary  alfo  makes  it  near  the  fame  diftance,  which  by  fuppofing  a  miftake  in  every 
diftance,  I  have  reduced  to  about  one  hundred.  As  Strabo  makes  Beronice  the  neareft 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Itinerary  gives  an  account  of  the  road  between  thefe  two 
places ;  it  muft  be  fuppofed  that  Ptolemy  is  miftaken  in  his  latitudes^  in  making  Beronice 

•  "Ovta-^tv  it  t5  Fiflb  tSj  ' A^^/thj,  "lo-iJos  Inv  *i{io».    Sirabo,  xvii.  p.  815. 
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fo  much  further  fouth,  and  Myos  fo  much  more  to  the  north.  Strabo  •  alfo,  who  was 
in  thefe  parts,  was  informed  that  Coptos  was  near  to  Beronice ;  in  which  it  is  the  more 
unlikely  he  fhould  be  miftaken,  becaufe  he  fays  the  port  of  Myos  was  then  the  more 
frequented  ;  Beronice  being  a  bad  port,  as  Coflir  is  at  prefent,  which  is  the  port  that 
was  ufed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  probably  is  Beronice ;  there  being  another  bad  port 
north  of  it  called  old  Coflir,  which  from  the  fituation,  one  may  conjecture  tabe  Myos. 
Pliny  t  mentions  Juliopolis  as  two  miles  from  Alexandria,  probably  the  port  on  the 
lake  where  this  trade  was  carried  on,  and  fays  that  from  Juliopolis  to  Coptos,  the 
voyage  of  three  hundred  and  three  miles  was  performed  in  twelve  days,  when  the 
northerly  winds  blew,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  J  fii-ft  made  a  good  road  from  CoptoS  to 
Beronice,  and  fixed  inns  at  proper  diftances :  wells  alfo  were  dug,  and  ciflerns  made  to 
preferve  the  little  rain  water  that  fell ;  fo  that  the  ftations  where  they  flopped  had  the 
general  name  of  Hydrea,  or-  watermg  places.  The  journey  before  was  ufually  per- 
formed by  night,  carrying  water  on  their  camels,  and  direSing  their  courfe  by  the  fbrs. 
The  trade  continued  on  this  way  in  the  middle  ages  to  Coflir,  till  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  depredations  of  the  Arabs :  they  have  notwithflanding  fometimes  fent  corn  this  way, 
but  very  little  of  the  eaftem  goods  have  lately  come  by  this  road.  In  the  early  times 
of  Chriflianity,  this  city  became  famous  for  the  great  refort  of  Chriftians  to  it  in  times 
of  perfecution ;  and  it  is  faid  that  they  retired  to  the  grottos  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, though  I  could  not  be  informed  that  there  were  any  near.  This  was  the  firfl: 
rife  of  the  name  of  Coptis,  which  it  is  faid  the  Mahometans  gave  in  derifion  to  the 
Chriftians  in  Egypt.  This  tovm  having  revolted  againft  Dioclefian,  probably  oa 
account  of  his  perfecutions,  he  caufed  it  to  be"^  utterly  deflroyed.  I  went  with  letters  I 
bad  to  two  Mahometans  from  the  Prince  of  Akmim.  Going  through  the  ruins  of 
the  old  town,  half  a  mile  to  the  left  to  the  village  called  Kalalikeman,  they  (hewed 
me  all  the  ruins  of  this  great  city,  the  ground  of  which  is  much  raifed.  About  the 
middle  of  the  city  I  faw  lome  fquare  pillars,  and  the  remains  of  a  fine  entablature, 
all  of  red  gi-anite.  At  a  village  to  the  north  are  the  remains  of  a  fmail  temple 
much  deftroyed.  To  the  eaft  of  the  high  ground  of  the  old  city  is  a  large  bafin, 
as  of  a  lake  or  pond,  about  three  hundred  paces  long,  and  two  hundred  broad; 
to  the  north  of  it  there  is  a  deeper  hole,  in  which  there  was  foul  water,  but  I  could 
not  perceive  that  it  was  fait.  Both  thefe  were  doubtlefs  refervoirs  of  water  for  the 
ufe  of  the  city,  which  was  conveyed  by  the  canal,  and  polEbly  they  might  bring 
their  veflels  into  the  large  baiin.  The  canal  runs  to  the  fouth  of  thefe,  and  to  the'fouth 
and  wefl  of  the  old  town :  over  it  are  the  remains  of  two  bridges ;  one  at  the  fouth-weft 
comer  of  the  town  is  almoft  intire,  and  has  five  piers  j  it  is  not  built  with  arches,  but 
large  ftones  Are  laid  from  one  pier  to  another.  The  piers  are  built  in  fuch  manner  as  if 
floodgates  had  been  fixed  between  them  to  keep  in  the  water  when  the  Nile  abated^ 
The  other  bridge  is  at  the  fouth-eaft  comer :  near  it  I  faw  feveral  Sarcophagus's,  on 
the  lids  of  which  is  a  mezzo-relievo  of  a  man  like  a  mummy :  there  are  many  o£ 
them  likewife  about  a  rifing  ground  on  the  canal  a  mile  further,  where  probably  there 
was  a  church  or  convent ;  for  I  imagined  they  were  Chriftian  tombs,  the  ancient  P^gan 
Egyptians  not  depofiting  their  dead  fo  near  their  cities.  The  people  find  here  a  great 
number  of  medals,  and  fmall  ftatues  of  earthen  ware,  though  but  few  intire,  and  alfo 
fome  pieces  of  rock,  cryftal,  and  fometimes  precious  flones,  and  particularly  the  root 
or  refufe  of  emerald  in  great  abundance ;  it  is  of  a  pale  green,  and  they  have  an 
emerald  at  Cairo  which  they  call  the  emerald  of  Said^  which  is  not  very  tran^arent, 

•  Sec  Strabo,  ibid.  f  Lib.  vi.  c.  23.  t  Sec  Strabo,  ibnt 
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nor  of  a  bright  green.  Strabo  fays  there  were  mines  of  etnerdds  and  other  pre* 
cious  ftones  here,  in  which  the  Arabs  worked.  Ptolemy  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  mountain 
of  emeralds  in  thefe  parts,  and  the  mines  of  emerald  are  mentioned  in  the  map  of  the 
patriarch,  and  they  fay  the  Arabs  have  dug  for  them  ;  but  as  they  belong  to  the  Grand 
Signior,  they  are  very  well  fatisfied  that  they  (hould  not  be  known,  becaufe  he  would 
have  the  profit,  and  the  inhabitants  might  be  obliged  to  work  in  the  mines  for  a  very 
fmall  confideration. 

We  went  on  and  paiTed  by  Nequade  to  the  weft,  in  which  town  there  are  many 
Chriftians,  and  it  is  a  bifhop's  fee,  the  Diocefe  extending  to  the  confines  of 
Egypt;  for  above  this  place  there  are  very  few  Chriftians  iiy  any  parts  except  at 
Efiie  and  the  convent  beyond  it.  I  was  mformed  that  there  were  two  or  three  monaf- 
teries  near  this  town. 

We  came  to  the  port  of  Cous,  and  rid  two  miles  through  a  flat  country  full  of  dome* 
trees,  to  the  miferable  town  built  of  unbumt  brick,  which  was  the  ancient  little  Apol- 
linopolis,  called  by  Antonine  a  village  i  it  is  on  an  artificial  height,  but  there  are  no 
remains  except  of  one  fmall  temple. 

As  I  was  viewing  the  temple,  one  of  the  (heik's  officers,  drefled  as  a  Turk,  came  and 
aiked  me  with  great  civility  to  drink  coflFee,  but  it  being  late  I  declined  it.  Thefe  great 
iheiks  have  often  many  Turks  in  their  fervice,  who  having  been  on  the  vanquiflied 
fide,  have  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Cairo  in  time  of  public  infurredions,  which  fre- 
quently happen.  I  was  told  this  fheik  had  feveral  of  thefe  people  with  him,  and  I 
concluded  this  perfon  vras  one  of  them.  This  is  the  only  antiquity  to  be  feen  at  Cous» 
I  went  to  the  Chriftian  fecretary  of  the  great  fheik  to  be  introduced  by  him,  and  made 
him  a  fmall  prefent.  We  fat  down  on  a  mat  in  the  open  court,  where  the  horfes  were 
tied,  and  had  very  indifferent  fare  ferved  to  us ;  a  fort  of  ill-tafted  feed  mixed  with  oil, 
onions,  bread,  and  water;  and  fiaifhing  with  coffee,  he  went  with  me  to  the  great  flieik, 
who  is  the  lame  that  commonly  refides  at  Bardis.  He  is  a  young  man  of  a  Mulatto  com- 
plexion, and  a  large  black  eye :  being  laid  down  to  repofe,  he  was  in  a  fmall  room  on  his 
bed  on  the  fopha,  having  a  blue  fhirt  over  fome  other  garments,  one  of  his  officers 
fitting  by  him.  I  went  up  on  the  fopha,  and  delivered  my  letters  frop  the  Prince  of 
Aknum,  and  an  officer  of  the  janizaries  at  Girge,  and  then  my  prefent,  as  ufual,  was 
laid  before  him  ;  a  bag  of  rice,  tobaccb  in  the  leaf,  Joppa  foap,  and  a  pair  of  fuch  red 
ihoes  as  they  wear.  I  told  him  I  defired  a  letter  to  fee  the  antiquities  of  Camack  and 
Luxerein,  which  he  ordered  to  be  prepared,  and  defired  us  to  go  and  drink  coffee  with 
his  fecretary.  I  went  to  my  boat,  the  fecretary  fending  me  a  prefent  of  a  fheep.  I 
left  my  interpreter  to  bring  the  letters,  who  came  the  next  morning  and  faid  he  was  at 
the  river  in  the  evening,  but  could  not  find  the  boat ;  for  the  men  hearing  fome  people 
at  the  water  fide,  had  put  off  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  (heik  advifed  me  by 
faim  to  fee  Camack  and  Luxerein  now,  and  not  in  my  return  as  I  propofed,  for  that  he 
was  going  to  encamp  there,  and  I  ihould  fee  every  thing  with  greater  fafety.  There  is 
one  little  church  in  this  town,  and  towards  the  mountains  there  is  a  mean  convent  called 
Aboukter,  that  has  only  three  priefts  in  it.  On  the  twelfth  we  went  on  with  a  man  the 
flieik  had  fent  to  go  with  rhe,  and  ftopping  oppofite  to  Zenieh,  where  the  (heik  of 
Camack  lives,  the  man  went  to  the  camp  of  the  great  fheik^  who  £^t  us  two  men  to 
guard  the  boat  by  night« 
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I  WENT  on  the  thirteenth  to  the  flieik  at  Zenieh,  with  a  letter  I  had  from  his 
ftiperior,  and  the  Iheik  of  Furftout ;  and  maldng  him  a  prefent,  he  was  veiy  civil,  and 
took  care  to  make  a  return  by  a  prefect  of  a  flieep.  I  went  to  Carnack,  which  is 
part  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  wfegre  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  moll  magnificent  temple. 
I  began  to  meafure  the  fir  ft  gate  I  came  to  on  the  norths  and  to  take  an  account  of 
it  in  my  book.  The  man  the  Ihdk  of  Furfliout  had  fent  with  me,  who  had  no  authority 
here,  pretended  to  tell  me  I  IhouU  not  venture  to  do  fo,  before  I  had  been  with  the 
great  fheik,  who  had  encamped  near  rlie  river  to  the  north.  I  ordered  him  to  (hew 
nie  the  way  to  him^  and  they  conduced  me  to  the  village  of  Carnack,  where  I  found 
the  ftieik  I  had  been  with  in  the  morning,  who  fent  a  man  with  mc  to  fee  the  ruins  ; 
and  the  fecreiary  came  whom  the  great  man  had  fent  to  go  along  with  me.  I  a(ked 
him  if  I  might  meafure  and  write  down  my  obfervations.  He  told  me  I  might  do 
what  I  pieafed,  and  (bid  with  me  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  the  people  of  the  village 
came  round  me,  when  they  obferved  I  was  meafuring  the  temple*  This  firft  day  I 
had  not  taken  care  to  have  any  provifions  brought,  and  defiring  the  man  that  was 
fent  with  me  to  bring  me  lame  bread,  he  went  and  brought  me  of  fuch  far6  as  they 
have,  and  I  dined  in  the  temple ;  and  having  ordered  my  boat  to  lie  under  the  en- 
campment of  the  (heik,  I  waited  on  him  in  his  tent.  He  afked  if  we  would  not  fup 
with  his  fecretary  j  which  we  excufed,  being  fatigued,  and  went  to  our  boat.  Thefe 
encampments  are  in  the' regular  manner  of  an  army:  in  the  middle  was  the  large 
green  tent  of  the  fheik,  who  fat  iji  a  corner  of  it,  with  three  or  four  of  his  oiEcers- 
fitting  by  him  ;  they  go  aad  encamp  about  in  this  manner  all  over  their  territories,  to 
get  in  their  tributes  or  rents,  which  are  paid  in  kind.  The  fecretary  came  with  me  to 
the  boat,  and  came  into  it,  and  took  feme  little  refrelhments.  I  continued  here  viewing 
ihe  temple  as  long  as  I  pkafed,  and  ordered  the  men  to  provide  a  dinner  for  rae  ia 
the  boat  and  bring  it  to  the  temple,  which  they  did  every  day*  The  cavalcade  of  the 
Iheik  paffing  by,  a  great  number  of  them  rid  into  the  temple  and  talked  to  me;; 
and  one  day  a  fingle  man  on  horfeback  came  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  large 
cavern  under  the  tempel,  where  often  a  great  number  of  rogues  lay  hid,  and  bid  me 
take  care,  feeming  to  defign  to  intimidate  me.  The  fheik^s  Ton  of  the  place  came  ta 
me,  and  conduced  me  to  a  part  of  the  temple  inhabited  by  the  women,  and  giving 
them  notice  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  I  went  in,  and  viewed  it,  with  all  manner  of 
liberty.  One  day  the  caia  or  firfl  officer  of  the  flieik  came  and  dined  with  me,  and 
I  made  him  a  prefent ;  which  he  returned,  by  making  me  a  prefent  of  a  lamb. 

The  great  and  famous  city  of  Thebes  was  on  both  fides  of  the  river;  fomefay  it 
was  built  by  Ofiris,  others  by  Bufiris  the  fecond  of  that  name,  and  that  it  was  about 
eighteen  miles  round  *,  others  fay  it  extended  ten  miles  in  length  f.  On  the  weft 
fide  was  the  part  called  Memnonium,  from  the  temple  and  ftatue  of  Memnon  there.. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  city  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  on  the  eail  fide,  apd  was 
called  the  great  Diofpolis,  on  account  of  the  famous  temple  built  there  to  the  deity 
they  chiefly  worftiipped,  which  probably  was  the  temple  of  Caraack,  About  a  league 
fouth  of  it  is  Luxerein^  where  are  remains  of  another  grand  building,  which  wa£> 

»jt^i>^*atin  Kmf^ve^i*  Ywl     Kni^^af  ^  tAnhrar  f4.i^^     sj-*'  t^^f  Afst^if  f  b  nTTfg  n  ^sihtit     Strabo,  Xvii.  p..8l6. 
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probably  the  temple  or  monument  of  Ofymanduas  ;  and  the  ancient  Diofpoh's  feen» 
to  have  been  between  thefe  two  temples,  as  the  grand  entrances  to  both  are  that  way. 
The  hundred  gates  of  Thebes  are  mentioned  by  many  authors,  and  are  commonly 
thought  to  have  been  gates  of  the  city  j  but  there  are  no  figns  of  walls  round  it,  nor 
were  walled  towns  common  in  Egypt.  And  as  there  are  remains  of  fuch  fine  gates 
about  their  temples,  it  might  be  thought  that  thefe  might  give  occafion,  as  Diodorus* 
obferves,  for  this  obfervation  of  the  poet;  but  as  he  mentions  that  two  hundred 
•chariots  <M)uld  be  fent  out  of  them  with  armed  men,  this  may  be  thought  not  to  agree 
fo  well  with  the  gates  of  the  temples,  imlefs  we  fuppofe  that  they  joined  in  fome  folemn 
adts  of  religion  before  they*  went  out  to  war:  others!  however  think  they  might  be  rather 
fo  many  palates  of  princes  or  great  men  of  the  city,  who  could  each  of  them  on  any 
exigency  fend  out  ifo.  many -chariots  to  the  war;  and  this  interpretation  feems  to  be 
countenanced  by  the^poet,  who  immediately  after  he  has  mentioned  the  great  wealth 
of  their  houfes,  ipesaks  of  their  hundred  gates,  and  of  the  chariots  and  men  that  could 
be  fent  out  of  them.  .  Camack  is  a  very  poor  village,  in  which  the  people  have  moftly 
built  their  cottages  among  the  ruins  to  the  fouth  of  the  temple.  There  were  four 
remarkable  temples  at  Thebes ;  and  this  is,  without  doubt,  the  temple  mentioned  by 
^  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  of  a  moil  extraordinary  fize,  though  in  no  part  incredible  to  any 
one,  who  4ias  examined  the  great  remains  of  this  ftupendous  building,  the  ruins  of 
•  which  extend  near  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  he  computes  it  to  have  been  above  a  mile 
and  a.half  in  circumference;  he  fays  alfo,  that  the  height  of  the  temple  was  forty-five 
cubits,  and  that  the  walls  of  it  were  twenty-four  feet  thick,  in  both  which  refpefls  it 
will  appear,  that  this  temple,  in  fome  parts  of  it,  exceeds  the  account  Diodorus  gave^ 
« though  it  has  been  looked  on  as  an  extravagant  relation  |. 

.In  order  to  underftand  the  nature  of  this  temple,  and  of  Egyptian  temples  in  general, 
'I  have  below  given  Strabo*s  §  defcription  of  them.  There  are  no  lefs  than  eight  grand 
entrances  to  the  temple,  to  three  of  which  there  were  avenues  of  fphynxes  of  a  great 
length,  two  of  them  having  fixty  ftatues  on  each  fide,  according  to  the  manner  of 
building  with  the  Egyptians,  who  commonly  had  before  their  temples  what  the  Greeks 
called  the  Dromos,  about  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  times  as  long^  adorned 
in  this  manner.  After  this,  to  one  of  the  entrances  arefour  grand  gateways,  that  lead 
ifo  Cfae  temple ;  they  are  about  thirty-iive.feet  deep,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  length, 

-Sfo^JuSia'^M,  KO^nvi^^  'aokJvuhif.    DiodoniB^  l.  p*  43. 

\  Thebae.  ut  Romero  didum  ed,  centum  portas,  five,  ut  alH  aiunt,  centum  aulas  habent,  toti'dem  ollm 
pnndpum  domos :  folltafque  fingulas,  ubi  negotium  exegerat,  dena  armatorum  millia  effundere.  Pompo» 
ttiut  Melaf\,xuc.g»  ^  • 

Piodorus,  1.  p.43- 

§  Strabo  gives  this  defcripii'on  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
Their  temples  are  built  in  this  manner: 

At  the  firft' entrance  is  a  court  or  av^nuCy  paved  with  (lone,  about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  fometimee  more ;  thin  is  called  the  Dromos,  6  A^o/a^.  On  each  fide  are 
fphynxes,  in  two  rows,  about  thirty  feet  apart.  After  this,  is  one  or  more  large  vedibles,  to  wf^TuXoy. 
After  that  is  the  temple,  6  yiwV,  which  confiils  of  a  large  court  or  anti-temple,  0  wf^ya©-,  and  the  innermoit 
temple,  oonxo;,  which  is  not  very  large  and  in  which  there  is  no  fculpture,  or  at  leaft,  if  there  is,  it  is  of 
fome  bead,  but  never  of  the  human  figure.  At  the  further  end  of  the  anti-temple  are  fort  of  wings,  of 
the  height  of  the  temple,  the  walls  being  as  far  didant  from  one  another,  as  the  breadth  of  the  foundation 
of  the  walls  of  the  temple;  and. are  fo  buiit,  as  to  incline  towards  one  another  for  about  fevcnty-iive  or 
ninety  feet  in  height;  on  thcfc  wails  very  large  iigurcs  are  cut|  much  like  the  Hctrufcan  and  Greek 
Vorks.    Strabo,  xvii.  p. 805.  .  '  ' 
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Mid  muft,  bfefore  the  ground  was  raifed,  be  from  fifty  to  fixty  feet  high ;  there  is  an 
entrance  to  them  at  one  end,  and  a  flight  of  flairs  that  leads  up  to  the  opening,  over 
the  door  in  the  middle ;  for  thefe  buildings  are  open  in  the  middle,  as  may  be  feen  in 
the  view  of  them :  from  this  part  there  is  another  flight  of  fteps,  up  the  middle  of  the 
other  fide  of  the  building  that  lands  at  the  top :  thefe  buildings  leflen  very  much 
every  way  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  like  a  pyramid  }  for  which  reafon  I  call  them 
the  pyramidal  gateways.    It  appears  from  three  medals  that  have  been  found,  that 
they  put  ftatues  over  the  door-place ;  in  one  of  them  I  met  with  in  Egypt,  feems  to 
be  an  eagle ;  in  another  I  have  feen  two  canopufes,  with  the  lote  flower  on  the  heads 
of  them ;  and  in  the  drawing  of  a  fourth,  a  ftatue  with  a  pike  in  the  left  hand,  and 
fomething  in  the  right.    The  firft  of  thefe  four  gates  is  of  red  granite,  finely  poliflied, 
and  beautifully  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  in  four  compartments  in  the  height  of  it 
on  each  fide  of  the  gate  without,  and  three  in  the  infide,  in  each  of  which  are  the 
figures  of  two  men  bigger  than  the  life,  and  of  exquifite  workmanfliip ;  further  oa 
each  fide  are  coloflal  figures,  with  hieroglyphics  under  them,  which  are  in  height 
about  fifteen  feet  above  ground,  and  in  this  latter  manner  the  others  are  adorned, 
without  fuch  compartments  as  are  in  the  granite  gateway.    On  each  fide  of  thefe  gates 
there  feem  to  have  been  coloflal  ftatues ;  on  the  outfitie  of  the  firft,  is  a  red  granite 
llatue  oa  one  fide,  and  on  the  other,  a  ftatue  of  a  fort  of  granite  compofed  of  fmall 
pebbles ;  one  alfo  remains  within,  of  white  marble,  the  head  being  oflF ;  it  has  round 
the  middle  a  belt,  with  a  (hort  dagger  ftuck  into  it.    Thefe  ftatues  have  each  of  them 
in  one  hand,  the  crofs  with  a  handle,  which  is  faid  to  reprefent  the  four  elements ; 
I  took  fome  nieafures  from  one,  and  found  the  hand  to  be  fixteen  inches  broad,  and 
the  bead  five  feet  fix  inches  long ;  on  the  back  of  the  ftone,  behind  their  heads,  is  a 
tortoife,  cut  in  an  oval,  and  fome  other  hieroglyphics  about  it ;  on  the  other  fide  are 
fragments  of  fuch  another  ftatue,    I  faw  likewife  on  the  outfide  of  the  gate,  many 
pieces  of  a  rough  fort  of  red  marble,  like  por|}hyry,  and  of  that  yellow  fpangling 
marble  which  is  imitated  at  Venice,    The  next  gate  is  very  much  ruined,  but  has 
only  two  ftories  of  coloflal  figures  to  the  Ibuth,  and  one  to  the  north.    The  third 
gate  has  hieroglyphics  all  round,  and  coloflal  figures  of  men;  here  likewife  are  re- 
mains of  a  ftatue  of  white  marble,  the  head  of  which  has  a  ferpent  worked  on  its 
cafque ;  it  is  five  feet  diameter,  and  meafured  four  feet  and  a  haif  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  head.    The  fourth  gateway  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
iefore  it  are  fome  pieces  of  a  red  granite  ftatue,  the  trunk  of  which  I  found  to  be  . 
feven  feet  and  an  half  broad.    To  the  eaft  of  thefe  gates  is  a  building,  and  alfo  a 
large  pond,  which  probably  was  a  refervoir  of  the  Nile  water  for  the  ufe  of  the  temple : 
thefe  gateways  were  called  by  the  Greeks  anti-gates  or  veftibules,  (ra  ir^oTruXa). 
From  them  walls  were  built,  that  extended  not  only  to  the  other  gates,  to  make  the 
<entire  enclofure  of  the  temple,  but  alfo  to  enclofe  the  particular  courts  between  the 
:gates  and  the  temple.    At  the  entrance  within  the  enclofure  of  the  temple,  towards 
the  obeliiks,  are  ruins  of  a  coloflal  ftatue,  of  red  granite.    And  though  this  entrance 
from  the  fouth  was  fo  grand,  yet  it  was  the  way  only  to  the  fide  of  the  temple,  the 
fituation  of  the  ground  not  permitting  fuch  an  entrance  to  the  front,  where 
>every  thing  elfe  is  executed  in  the  grandeft  manner ;  which  I  fliall  defcribe  in  its 
place. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  to  the  weft  is  another  fuperb  entrance,  with  the 
fame  kind  of  avenue  of  fphynxes  leading  to  a  gateway,  adorned  likewife  with  hiero- 
;glyphics.  A  hundred  and  eighty-three  paces  from  this,  is  a  grand  pyramidal  gateway, 
•and  adjoining  to  it  is  a  large  building,  divided  intQ  -feveral  parts,  and  feems  to  have 
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continued  on  to  the  temple.  I  got  admiffion  into  it  by  the  particular  favour  of  the 
flieik,  though  it  is  the  habitation  of  the  women.  To  the  eaft  of  this  is  another 
entrance^  to  what  I  call  the  anti-temple,  which  is  to  the  weft  of  the  grand  building ; 
as  there  is  likewife  on  the  north  fide  of  that  court.  A  fifth  entrance  is  the  temple 
itfelf  on  the  north  fide,  where  there  feemed  to  be  confiderable  buildings,  now  almoft 
entirely  buried  by  the  rubbifh,  which  was  probably  thrown  there  from  fome  village  that 
formerly  was  near.  A  fixth  entrance  is  alfo  from  the  north,  where  every  thing  like- 
wife  is  buried,  and  is  oppofite  to  the  firft  grand  entrance  mentioned  to  the  fouth. 
A  feventh  is  further  to  the  eaft  on  the  fame  fide ;  and  another  oppofite  to  it.  It  is 
probable  there  was  an  entrance  alfo  further  on,  for  near  it  is  a  grand  gate ;  and  be- 
tween  that  and  the  temple,  ruins  of  great  buildings,  which  I  fuppofe  led  to  the  temple, 
though  by  reafon  of  the  ruinous  ftate  of  that  part  of  it,  I  could  not  fix  the  entrance. 
It  is  probable  there  was  another  oppofite  to  it,  and  that  the  twelfth  entrance  was  at  the 
eaft  end,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  great  eaftern  building.  This  grand  gateway 
appears  not  to  have  been  finilhed,  and  it  is  from  this  to  the  great  pyramidal  entrance  in 
the  weft  front  I  am  going  to  defcribe,  that  I  fuppofe  the  temple  muft  be  near  half  a 
mile  in  length.  The  grand  entrance  to  the  weftj  which  may  be  called,  iat  pleafure, 
either  a  gateway  or  a  front  to  the  great  court  before  the  temple,  is  the  moft  magnificent 
of  the  kind  that  probably  was  ever  built  in  Egypt ;  and  it  may  be  a  itiark  of  its  antiquity 
that  it  is  built  in  the  moft  fimple  and  plain  manner,  without  any  hieroglyphics  or  other 
ornaments;  very  much  refembling  what  we  call  the  ruftic;  it  is  forty  feet  broad,  the 
bottom  part  bejng  a  folid  wall  of  that  thicknefs.  There  feem  to  have  been  ftairs  up  to 
the  lower  windows,  from  the  north  end,  whereat  prefent  it  is  much  ruined,  fo  as  that 
one  may  eafily  go  up  ;  and  probably  there  was  a  paflage  to  the  other  fide  over  the 
gateway,  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  from  whence  the  ftairs  might  be  continued  up  to  the 
top,  as  they  are  in  other  buildings  of  the  like  nature  ;  for  in  the  front  there  are  two 
ftories  of  eight  fmall  windows ;  the  upper  ftory  is  near  the  top,  which  is  fo  ruined  in 
moft  parts,  that  at  a  diftance  they  appear  fomething  like  battlements.  Within  this  is 
a  large  open  court,  having  on  each  fide,  at  the  firft  entrance,  a  terrace  eighty  feet 
broad,  and  fix  feet  above  the  ground,  as  it  is  now  raifed,  to  .which  I  fuppofe  there  were 
fteps  up  from  the  colonnade  which  is  on  each  fide  of  this  anti-temple.  Thefe  pillars 
have  fquare  capitals ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  middle  walk,  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple,  there  was  a  very  grand  colonnade  of  pillars,  above  forty  feet  high,  and  eight 
feet  diameter,  with  large  capitals  like  a  vafe,  only  worked  with  fome  figures  in  lines  : 
on  the  top  of  thefe  capitals  is  a  fquare  ftone,  as  for  a  pedeftal  to  place  ftatues  on  :  at 
the  further  end  of  thefe  pillars,  are  two  colofral  ftatues  of  reu  granite,  on  pedeftals 
four  feet  wide,  and  fix  feet  long ;  the  heads  are  broke  off,  and  the  ftatues  much  dif- 
figured  :  the  pilafters  behind  the  ftatues  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  and  fo  alfo  is 
an  oval  below  the  navel  of  the  ftatue.  Strabo  fays,  that  within  the  gateways,  was  the 
temple,  which  confifted  of  the  anti-temple,  and  the  temple  properly  fo  called,  or  the 
inner  temple,  which  feems  to  be  the  moft  facred  part  of  it :  what  I  have  defcribed  muft 
be  the  anti-temple  ;  what  follows  in  the  defcription  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  is  fome- 
what  difficult;  for  it  is  faid,  that  at  the  further  end*  of  the  anti-temple  are  a  fort  of 

•  So  the  word  v^iumUf  fcems  to  mean,  at  the  further  end^  or  advanced  before  it,  that  is,  between  the 
anti-temple  and  the  inner  temple;  fo  thefe  words,  though  very  obfcure,  feem  to  be  underilood  :  "ETirr' 
lif  TO  vfpoa^n  «rgoMy|(,  KaltirntvbKra^  y^jx/Ao^  f^'X^^  ntflwoila.  n  {|iiiio»I«.  This  may  be  in  the  manner  of  the 
pyramidal  gates  defcribed,  in  which  the  walls  inclioe  inwards,  fo  as  to  be  much  narrower  at  top  than  at 
bottom  :  poflibly  the  meaning  may  be,  that  each  wall  was  buQl  in  fuch  a  manner  on  the  outfide,  with  a 
plain^  inclining  the  one  towards  the  other. 
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%ings,  of  the  height  of  the  temple,  the  walls  being  as  far  diftant  from  one  another,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and  fo  built,  as  to  incline  towards  one  another 
for  feventy-five  or  ninety  feet  in  height  *•  In  this  manner  the  walls,  alraoft  entirely 
ruined,  feem  to  be  built  between  this  anti-temple  and  the  inner  temple,  on  each  fide 
of  that  grand  entrance,  and  has  more  of  the  beautiful  magnificence  in  it,  than  any- 
other  buUding  I  ever  faw,  the  door  itfelf  being  very  high,  and  yet  in  a  juft  proportion ; 
and  the  walls  on  each  fide  of  the  palTage,  as  well  as  the  doors,  are  adorned  with  moft 
beautiful  hieroglyphics,  and  figures  of  men,'  in  fix  compartments,  above  nine  feet  high 
and  twelve  wide,  every  compartment  having  the  figures  of  three  men  in  it  j  thde 
buildings  in  the  temple  being  defcribed  to  have  been  adorned  with  fculptures  of  men, 
after  the  Greek  and  Hetrufcan  manner.  Beyond  this,  is  the  inner  temple  itfelf,  in 
which  there  are  fixteen  rows  of  pillars  one  way,  and  eighteen  the  other,  the  two 
middle  rows  are  eleven  feet  diameter,  the  others  eight,  with  capitals  of  a  fquare  fi:one 
only  on  them ;  over  the  two  middle  rows,  the  temple  was  higher  than  in  the  other 
parts,  having  over  the  fpace  between  the  two  pillars,  a  fort  of  windows  with  twelve 
lattices  of  ftone  in  each  of  them,  made  fomething  like  the  holes  in  tli.e  walls  of  cities, 
to  fpy  out  at,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  their  arms ;  thefe  feem  to  be  defigned  to 
convey  light  into  the  temple,  which  is  fomething  extraordinary,  there  being  rarely  any 
windows  in  the  Egyptian  buildings.  Every  part  of  this  temple  is  covered,  infide  and 
out,  with  hieroglyphics  and  other  reprefentations,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner ; 
and  it  is  of  this  part  of  the  temple  that  our  author  feems  to  fpeak,  when  he  fays,  that 
they  put  no  llatues  in  it,  nor  any  human  figure,  but  fculptures  of  animals ;  and  in  fome 
other  temples  I  have  obferved,  that  the  human  body  has  always  on  it  the  head  of  fome 
-  bird  or  beaft :  this  muft  be  underftood  of  the  infide  of  the  temple ;  for  the  outfide  of 
this  building  is  beautified  in  a  very  grand  manner,  chiefly  on  the  north  fide,  where  there 
are  reprefentations  of  battles  with  horfes  and  chariots^  one  of  which  I  obferved  was 
drawn  by  (lags.  At  the  other  end  of  this  inner  temple  there  was  an  entrance,  now 'm 
ruins,  and  without  it,  what  I  took  to  be  a  raifed  terrace,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  the 
front  of  which  has  carved  on  it  two  barks  with  covers  on  them,  like  the  Venetiaa 
gondolas ;  at  one  end  of  it  is  a  fculpture,  refembling  a  ray  of  the  fun  ;  in  the  boat, 
men  are  reprefented  working  it  along  with  their  poles,  and  one  ftands  towards  the 
head  of  the  bark,  and  receives  the  homage  of  the  others.  Here  is  the  grand  entrance 
defcribed  from  the  fouth,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  temple  itfelf,  at  the 
eaft  end  of  it,  are  two  obeliiks,  having  only  one  colunyv  of  hieroglyphics,  and  are 
fixty-three  feet  four  inches  high,  and  fix  feet  fquare.  Further  to  the  eaft,  are  two 
other  obelifksy  feven  feet  fix  inches  fquare,  and  feventy-three  feet  high ;  the  obelifk 
to  the  fouth  is  fellen  down ;  they  have  three  columns  of  hieroglyphics  all  the  way 
^own :  all  thefe  obeliiks,  are  of  red  granite.  A  little  further,  a  wall  is  built  on  each 
fide  to  the  north  and  fouth ;  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  it  are  feveral  coloffal  bufts  or  half 
ftatues  very  much  defaced.  Continuing  on  along  the  middle  to  the  eaft,  we  came 
at  length  to  the  fmail  granite  room,  with  a  room  on  each  fide  of  iu  which  feems 
to  have  been  a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  fan£lity,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is 
adorned  with  a  very  particular  fort  of  fquare  columns ;  one  of  them  I  obferved, 
was  a  knot  of  three  pillars.  It  is  poffible  this  granite  room  was  the  place 
allotted  for  the  beautiful  noble  virgin,  that  was  annually  confecrated  to  the  deity  in  a 

*  I  meafured  the  pyramidal  top  of  the  great  obeliiky  which  was  fallen,  and  found  It  to  be  tea  feet  ntn« 
<Hi€he«  loDg,  and  that  it  was  five  feet  nine  indiei  fquare,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid. 

.  II  a  very 
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very  ftrange  manner  *.  All  along  on  each  fide  are  feveral  apSirtments  much  ruhed^r' 
wliich  might  ferve  both  for  the  priefts  and  for  the  beafts  they  kept  for  facrifice.  And 
about  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet  to  the  eaft  is  another  large  building  confifting  of  feveral 
fmall  apartments,  on  each  fide  of  a  fpacious  colonnade,  as  if  for  the  officers  of  the 
temple.  To  the  north,  without  this  enclofure,  are  ruins  of  buildings,  with  the  grand 
gate,  before  them,  which  feem  to  have  led  to  the  temple.  Further  to  the  eaft  of  the 
other  building,  are  figns  of  a  colonnade,  almoft  buried  in  the  ground  ;  to  the  eaft  of 
this  is  the  moft  eaftern  grand  gate,  mentioned  asunfinilhed>  where  (he  enclofure  of  this 
vaft  temple  ends  !• 

The  fceik's  fon  offered  to  go  with  me  to  a  temple  four  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Carnack, 
and  he  came  early  in  the  morning  to  the  boat  with  horfes,  and  laying  a  carpet  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  I  entertained  him  with  coffee,  and  we  fet  forward  towards  the 
temple ;  the  fon  alfo  of  the  Caia,  or  fteward  of  the  great  governor  went  along  with  us. 
The  plain  to  the  eaft  naturally  runs  into  a  coarfe  grafs,  much  like  a  rufli,  great  part  of 
it  lying  wafte ;  and  where  it  is  fown,  the  ground  is  laid  in  broad  low  hillocks,  round 
which  there  are  ^mall  irregular  channels^  the  com  not  being  fown  at  top  of  thefe  hil« 
locks,  but  only  near  the  channels,  in  order,  I  fuppofe,  that  it  may  be  the  more  eafily 
watered ;  for  men  raife  the  water  out  of  the  Nile  into  a  fmall  canal,  which  conveys  it  to 
all  parts.  1  omitted  to  enquire  how  they  cultivated  the  land,  which  is  probably  only  by 
harrowing  in  the  corn.  About  f6ur  miles  eaft  of  Carnack,  are  the  remains  ot  a  temple 
fronting  to  the  north  weft.  It  is  about  two  hundred  feet  north  of  the  temple,  and  is 
adorned  with  four  compartments  of  hieroglyphics.  The  walls  in  the  front  of  the  temple 
between  the  pillars,  are  about  feven  feet  high,  covered  alfo  with  hieroglyphics.  Among 
thofe  on  the  gate,  aperfon  is  reprefented  who  offers  fomething  that  is  round,  it  may  be 
fome  fruit,  to  a  perfon  fitting  in  a  chair ;  another  offering  beafts.  The  heads,  legs,  and 
arms  of  the  figures  are  defaced.  At  the  further  end,  where  I  conjefture  there  was  a  door 
on  each  fide,  I  faw  the  remains  of  a  fquare  pillar  of  red  granite,  which  might  be  the  ruins 
of  a  door-cafe.  All  this  temple  is  very  miich  deftroyed,  except  the  front,  which  is  not 
perfeft.  The  grand  gate  is  intire ;  and  I  faw  a  fphynx  near  it  about  four  feet  long.  It 
is  probable  the  ancient  Thebes  extended  formerly  to  this  place.  The  patriarch's  map 
has  Maximianopolis,  a  bifhop's  fee,  in  this  fituation,  called  in  Arabic,  Medmut,  which 
may  be  one  of  the  villages  of  old  Thebes,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  that  might  after 
increafe  to  a  fmall  town. 

Returning  I  viewed  the  ruins  of  what  I  fuppofed  to  be  a  round  temple,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  a  hundred  and  feventy-five  feet  diameter.  I  faw  alfo  fome  remains  of  a 
grand  gate  to  the  weft  of  it.  Having  viewed  thefe  things,  we  returned,  and  I  enter- 
tained  my  conduflors  with  coffee  at  the  boat,  and  made  the  flieik's  fon  a  prefent  that  I 
thought  would  be  agreeable  to  him*   This  young  man  had  fhewn  me  great  civility^ 

•  Strabo,  xvu.  p.  8i6. 

t  About  the  gates  of  the  temple  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  folio vri'ng  hieroglyphics.  On  one  a  man 
offers  to  the  deity,  in  each  hand  a  vafc  Ukc  a  chocolate  difti,  having  on  each  arm  fomething  refembliog  a 
folded  napkin.  In  another,  one  feems  to  offer  himfelf  to  two  deities,  which  by  fome  emblems,  I  con- 
jedured  to  be  the  fun  and  moon,  A  man  offers  fomething  like  apples  to  one  on  a  throne  ;  four  deities 
being  on  thrones  above,  as  on  another  floor.  A  bird  like  a  hawk^  on  a  pillar  fomewhac  refembling  the 
Corinthian  order.  A  peacock  on  another,  with  the  bell  capital.  A  man  landing  before  four  monkies^ 
which  are  on  two  floors,  a&  I  think  two  on  each  floor.  Three  trees  on  a  pedeftal.  It  is  to  be 
obferved  that  the  heads,  hands,  and  legs  of  many  of  the  figures  are  defaced ;  but  thofe  cut  on 
granite  remain  enure,  aa  they  could  not  be  fo  eafily  disfigured^  by  reafon  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
fionc. 
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imagmmg  that  I  might  be  a  phyfician,  and  defired  my  advice  in  a  certain  cafe.  ^  The 
next  day  I  fpent  in  reviewing  the  great  temple  of  Carnack,  and  taking  feveral  heights. 
I  had  thoughts  of  going  to  Luxerein,  and  fo  coming  from  that  place  to  take  leave  of 
the  great  man ;  but  his  Caia,  who  came  to  me  very  kindly,  told  me  it  was  heft  to  take 
leave  of  the  flieik  before  I  departed,  fo  I  waited  on  him.  He  was  very  civil,  and  told 
me  I  might  fee  Luxerein  without  any  trouble ;  and  when  I  was  returned,  the  fecretary 
fent  me  provifions  from  the  (heik's  kitchen.  Part  of  Thebes,  which  was  weft  of  the 
river,  is  now  called  Goumou  j  but  the  Memnonium,  which  was  the  moft  weftern  part, 
I  take  to  be  now  called  Medinet  Habou.  When  I  went  on  that  fide,  I  fent  to  the  Iheik, 
to  whom  I  bad  a  letter  from  the  great  Iheik  of  Furfliout ;  he  came  to  the  boat,  and 
conduced  me  to  his  houfe  at  the  village  of  Goumou.  The  flieik  fumiflied  me  with, 
horfes,  and  we  fet  out  to  go  to  Biban-el-Meluke,  and  went  about  a  mile  to  the  north, 
in  a  fort  of  a  ftreet,  on  each  fide  of  which  the  rocky  ground  about  ten  feet  high  has. 
rooms  cut  into  it,  fome  of  them  being  fupported  with  pillars  ;  and,  as  there  is  not  the 
leaft  fign  in  the  plain  of  private  buildings,  I  thought  that  thefe  in  the  very  earlieft  times 
might  ferve  as  houfes,  and  be  the  firft  invention  after  tents,  and  contrived  as  a  better 
flielter  from  wind,  and  the  cold  of  the  nights.  It  is  a  fort  of  gravelly  ftone,  and  the 
doors  are  cut  regularly  to  the  ftreet.  We  then  turned  to  the  north  .weft,  entered  ia 
between  the  high  rocky  hills,  and  went  in  a  very  narrow  valley.  We  after  turned 
towards  the  fouth,  and  then  to  the  north-weft,  going  in  all  between  the  mountains, 
about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  We  came  to  a  part  that  is  wider,  being  a  round 
opening,  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  afcended  by  a  narrow  fteep  paftage  about  ten  feet 
highj  which  feems  to  have  been  broke  down  through  the  rock,  the  ancient  paflage 
being  probably  from  the  Memnonium  under  the  hills,  and  it  may  be  from  the  grottos. 
I  entered  on  the  other  fide.  By  this  paflage  we  came  to  Biban-el-Meluke,  or  Bab-il- 
Meluke,  that  is,  the  gate  or  court  ot  the  Kings,  being  the  fepulchres  of  the  Kings  of 
I'hebes.  Diodorus  Siculus  *  makes  mention  of  them  as  the  very  wonderful  fepulchres 
of  the  Kings  of  Thebes,  fuch  as  never  could  be  exceeded  by  any  thing  that  was  after- 
wards executed  in  this  kind.  He  fays  forty-feven  of  them  were  mentioned  in  their 
hiftoriesj  that  feventeen  only  remained  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  as  the 
hiftorians  of- that  time,  and  particularly  Hecataeus  relates ;  and  adds  that  moft  of  them 
•were  deftroyed  in  his  time ;  though  probably  many  of  the  forty-feven  he  mentions  werp^ 
^  built,  and  not  cut  mto  the  hills  like  thefe  that  remain,  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  deftroy  fuch 
fort  of  monuments.  Strabo  fays  that  above  the  Memnonium  were  the  fepulchres  of  the 
^  Kings  of  Thebes,  in  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  being  about  forty  in  number,  wonder- 
fully executed,  and  worthy  to  be  feen.  In  them  he  fays  were  obeliflts  with  infcriptions 
on  them,  fetting  forth  the  riches,  power  and  empire  of  thofe  Kings,  as  far  as  Scythia,' 
Badria,  India,  and  Jonia,  their  great  revenues  and  their  armies,  confifting  of  a  million 
of  men.  The  infcriptions  on  thefe  obeliflcs  were  probably  hieroglyphical ;  and  they 
muft  have  been  fmall,  it  may  be  of  the  fize  of  the  obelifl^  mentioned  in  a  window  in  the 
caftle  of  Cairo.    The  vale  where  thefe  grottos  are,  may  be  about  one  hundred  yardS^ 

^XoIipf^EvoK  iff if^oX^  ax  aVoXfiVo/l*;,     *0i       5f  iz^q  Ix  7m  awy^a^ut  t^otcxv  tv^iaxia  eiria  v^of  roTi  TErla^xoylcgi 
0ouri,7aK»i'  «V  5e  UroXifxacTov  rov  Aa/yu  ^ia/xHWW,  (pwrU,  cTlaxou^cxx  juovoy,  «w  ra,  «roXX»  wrepdafo  xa9*  ig 
Xsoviii  wa^E^fltXo^sy  tj^j  «V  Ikhih^       roraj.    Diodorus,  1.  i.  p.  43. 

Strabo,  xvii.  p.  816. 

It  18  very  probable  that  what  Strabo  calls  t»  cnrifxaix,  are  the  fame  as  Paufam'as  calls  ed  ov^iyytq,  whtcli 
fignifics  not  only  pipes  or  tubes,  but  any  paffagcs  or  grottos  under  ground  ^  and  near  thefe,  our  author 
bpp  the  famous  coloffal  fiatue  ftood.  ; 
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wide.   There  are  figns  of  about  eighteen  of  them.   However,  it  Is  to  be  remaPkea 
that  Dibdorus  fay$  feventeen  of  them  only  remained  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  ; 
and  I  found  the  entrances  to  about  that  number,  moft  of  which  he  fays  were 
deftroyed  in  his  time,  and  now  there  are  only  nine  that  can  be  entered  into.  The 
hills  on  each  fide  are  high  fteep  rocks,  and  the  whole  place  is  covered  with 
rough  ftones  that  feem  to  have  rolled  from  them;  the  grottos  are  cut  into  the  rock 
in  a  moft  beautiful  manner  in  long  rooms  or  galleries  under  the  mountains, 
which  are  of  a  clofe  white  freeftone  that  cuts  like  chalk,  and  is  as  fmooth  as  the  fineft 
ilucco  work.    The  galleries  are  moftly  about  ten  feet  wide  and  high  ;  four  or  five  of 
thefe  galleries,  one  within  another,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  hi^h,  generally  lead  to  a  fpacious  room,  in  which  is  feen  the  tomb  of  the  King, 
With  his  figure  cut  in  relief  on  the  lid,  as  I  faw  it  on  one.   In  the  furfhermoft  room  of 
another,  the  pidure  of  the  King  is  painted  on  the  ftone  at  full  linigth;  both  the  fides 
and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  cut  with  hieroglyphics  of  birds  and  beafts,  and  fome  of 
them  painted,  bemg  as  f relh  as  if  thfey  were  but  juft  finifhed,  though  they  muft  be 
.  above  two  thoufand  years  old.    One  fepulchre  particularly  is  moft  beautifully  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics  cut  into  the  ftone  and  painted.    The  entrance,  which  is  a  defcent,  is 
cut  through  the  rock,  bein^  open  at  top  for  thirteen  feet ;  then  for  eight  feet  more  to 
the  door,  the  ceiling  is  an  mclined  plain,  as  the  defcent  under  it ;  over  the  door  the 
fbeetle  is  cut  in  a  circle,  aifd  a  man  fitting  on  each  fide ;  the  galleries  within  have  hiero« 
glyphics  cut  on  each^fide ;  firft  in  a  fort  of  a  compartment  next  to  the  ceiling  in  man- 
.  ner  of  a  frieze ;  lower,  figures  are  cut  out  reprefenting  mummies ;  below  thefe,  for 
-feven  feet  from  the  ground,  are  hieroglyphics  all  down  the  fides,  divided  by  lines 
Jnto  diflferent  columns ;  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  there  are  figures  of  men  for  about 
three  feet  in  breadth,  with  ftars  on  each  fide.    Amdhg  the  hieroglyphics  I  obferved 
vHiany  goats  heads.    The  tomb  of  a  King  is  of  one  ftone  of  red  granite,  feven  feet 
nine  inches  high,  eleven  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  above  fix  feet  broad,  the  cover 
being  made  to  fliut  into  it  j  on  it  is  cut  the  figure  of  the.  King  in  mezzo-relievo,  and  a 
.  hieroglyphical  infcription  is  placed  over  the  tomb,  which  probably  is  fome  account  of 
the  monarch.    This  room  is  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  in  different  columns,  with 
figures  of  men,  hawks,  and  bulls.  In  the  laft  room  are  two  infcriptipns,  made  probably 
by  fome  perfons  who  came  to  fee  the  place  ^ 

In  the  feveral  fepulchres,  the  parts  that  are  fliaded  are  niches,  commonly  about 
four  feet  above  the  ground ;  the  large  ones  might  be  to  depofit  bodies  m,  and 
the  fmaller  for  little  ftatues.  The  grotto  towards  the  middle  part  is  a  defcent,  and 
the  feveral  ftories  of  hieroglyphics  are  cut  parallel  with  the  ground  j  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  where  the  tomb  was  is  cut  archwife;  round  the  pedeftal  of  the  tomb  which 
feems  to  have  been  there,  the  room  is  cut  down  three  feet  fix  inches  lower  than  in 
the  other  parts,  in  a  rough  manner ;  the  tomb  is  taken  away,  but  the  red  granite 
top  remains  eleven  feet  IcHig,  and  fix  feet  and  a  half  broad.  In  the  furthermoft 
room  is  a  figure,  I  think  in  relief,  with  the  arms  acrofs  on  the  breaft ;  over  it  is  a 
globe,  and  a  man  kneels  on^each  fide  of  the  apartment.  In  the  great  room  there  is 
a  ftatue  of  a  man  with  a  fceptre  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  ceiling  is  a  large  figure  of  a 
•man  painted  at  top,  wdth  a  particular  fort  of  fceptre  alfd  in  his  hand,  and  wings  hanging 
down  lower  than  the  feet,  and  covering  the  whole  body,  being  a  very  extraordinary 
^^^gure,  and  the  painting  exceeding  frefii.  At  the  entrance  on  each  fide  are  four  men 
xcut  inta  the  ftone  above  the  natural  fize,  having  heads  of  hawks  and  other  animals  j 

*  This  is  the  other  infcn'pcion ;  Januarlus  pp  VI.  DIET  rairavi  locum  filium  Eliaoi  Varioa  valete 
urnocs.  ^ 
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on  the  infide  a  tortoife,  and  a  man  with  a  goat's  head  are  cut  within  a  circle  on  each  of 
the  pilafters.  Some  of  them  feera  never  to  have  been  finiflied ;  and  two  or  three 
have  fo  much  rough  ftone  in  them,  like  the  chipping  of  the  rock,  that  thofe  who  enter, 
cannot  walk  upright  in  them.  Having  viewed  thefe  extraordinary  fepulchres  of  the 
Kings  of  Thebes  with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  by  the  help  of  the  wax-lights  we  brought, 
and  being  much  fatigued,  we  thought  to  lit  down  and  take  fome  refrefliments  we  had 
brought,  in  this  retired  place ;  but  unfortunately  we  had  forgot  to  bring  water :  the 
iheik  alfo  was  in  hafte  to  go,  being  afraid,  as  I  imagined,  led  the  people  fhould  have 
opportunity  to  gather  together  if  we  ftaid  out  long.  From  Goumou  to  this  place  there 
is  a  very  difficult  foot-way  over  the  mountains,  by  which  the  people  might  have  paid 
us  an  unwelcome  vifit,  though  we  were  under  the  protedion  of  the  fheik,  who  might 
likewife  be  well  pleafed  to  protra£t  the  time,  that  he  might  prolong  our  ilay,  in  order 
to  have  more  of  our  money  for  his  horfes  and  people,  and  alfo  in  expectation  of  a 
greater  prefent.  Returning  from  this  place,  I  obferved  in  the  plain  to  the  north,  many 
entrances  into  the  rocks,  which  probably  were  of  the  nature  of  the  grottos  I.  obferved 
on  each  fide  of  the  way  as  I  came. 

Tne  {heik  was  fo  civil  and  humane  as  to  ftay  and  eat  with  me,  which  is  what  they 
rarely  do.  The  next  day  I  went  into  two  very  extenfive  apartments  cut  in  the  rock, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  thofe  hills  we  went  to  the  day  before,  being  in  between  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  To  one  of  them  is  a  defcent  of  ten  fteps  to  an  area  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
leads  to  a  room  in  which  are  fquare  pillars  cut  out  of  the  rock :  beyond  that  there  is  a 
long  room  with  pillars  on  each  fide  in  like  manner ;  all  the  apartments  are  adorned 
with  hieroglyphics  j  but  the  ftone  is  fcaled  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  is  fo  black  in  fome 
of  the  firft  apartments,  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  the  place  has  been  damaged 
by  fire.  Beyond  thefe  rooms,  the  apartments  extend  to  the  right,  there  being  fev^ral 
fteps  down ;  one  part  leads  to  a  gallery  cut  round  the  rock,  which  has  fome  apart- 
ments  on  one  fide ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  apartments  of  the  other  grotto 
are  holes  cut  perpendicularly  down  to  other  apartments  below,  where  I  faw  doors 
and  openings,  and  where  probably  there  are  as  many  apartments  as  above.  One  would 
almoft  imagine  that  thefe  places  were  habitations  for  the  living,  and  poflibly  might  be 
cut  under  the  palaces  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes,  if  they  were  npt  the  very  palaces  them* 
felves,  to  retire  to  when  they  pleafed,  from  their  tents  or  other  places  more  expofed  to 
the  wind  or  heat.  The  other  grotto  is  cut  under  a  fmall  hill,  which  is  near  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  grand  entrance  in  under  the  mountains.  The  way  to  that  entrance  is  by 
a  valley,  which  feems  to  have  been  divided  into  four  parts  by  walls  or  mounds,  of 
which  there  are  ftill  remains.  That  which  is  moft  to  the  eaft  is  deep,  and  looks  like 
,  a  quarry  of  black  flint  ftone,  being  much  deeper  than  the  others.  I  thought  it  might 
have  been  a  refervoir  of  the  Nile  water,  and  for  that  reafon  formerly  paved  with  ftones, 
in  order  to  make  it  hold  the  water.  The  other  three  parts  go  towards  fome  remains 
of  buildings.  To  the  weft  is  a  room,  over  which  there  is  a  well-tumed  arch,  with  a^ 
half  round  at  the  fpring  of  it ;  the  door  at  the  north  end  has  likewife  a  half  round  on  * 
each  fide  of  it,  and  is  of  granite.  It  appears  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  Chriftian  church, . 
and  the  hieroglyphics  have  been  covered  over  with  plaifter,  which  are  in  fmall  columns, 
exquifitely  well  cut;  Chrift  with  a  glory  is  painted  on  the  plaifter.  As  this  was  a 
church.  It  is  probable  the  arch  over  this  building  is  a  Chriftian  work.  In  a  fmall 
room  to  the  fouth  are  many  bones,  which  feemed  to  have  been  burnt  j  and  if  there 
had  not  been  linen  with  them,  I  fiiould  not  have  thought  they  had  been  embalmed, 
but  burnt  by  accident*   The  rock  at  the  mountain  has  been  made  perpendicular  by 

*  '  art  J 
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Art ;  the  people  fald  there  was  an  entrance  there  under  the  hill,  and  it  is  pfobable  if 
ivas  a  paiTage  to  which  there  was  a  defcent^  and  that  all  has  been  filled  up.  I  took 
particular  view  of  the  large  temple,  a  little  way  to  the  fouth-eaft,  for  fuch  it  feems  to 
nave  been.  At  all  the  fquare  pillars  are  ftatues,  with  the  heads  broke  off,  which 
feem  to  have  had  on  them  the  long  cap,  that  is  often  feen  in  the  hieroglyphics ;  for 
there  is  enough  remains  of  thofe  caps  on  the  pillars  to  (hew  what  they  were.  Thefe 
^atues  have  the  lituus  in  one  handi  and  the  flagellum  or  whip  in  the  other,  as 
commonly  feen  with  the  ftatue  of  Ofiris*  There  are  ruins  of  a  pyramidal  gate  to 
the  fouth  of  this  building,  and  of  a  very  large  coloffal  ftatue  ;  it  is  broke  off  about 
the  middle  of  the  trunk,  the  head  is  fix  feet  broad  ;  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
bottom  of  the  neck^  it  meafures  eleven  feet,  and  fo  it  does  from  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  to  the  navel  ]  it  is  twenty-one  feet  broad  at  the  (houlders  ;  the  ear  is  three 
feet  long,  and  one  foot  four  inches  broad^  and  the  foot  is  four  feet  eight  inches  broad. 
In  the  fecond  court  are  remains  of  two  ftatues  of  black  granite  j  that  to  the  weft, 
which  is  litdng,  meafured  from  the  hand  to  the  elbow  five  feet,  thence  to  the  Ihoulder 
four  feet ;  the  head  is  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  ear  is  one  fpot  in  length* 
The  ftatue  to  the  eaft  is  three  feet  five  inches  long  in  the  foot ;  at  a  diftance  from  it  is 
the  head  with  the  cap ;  it  is  three  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  behind  it  is  the  ornament 
of  the  dome  leaf,  Norden  and  fome  perfons  have  thought  that  the  laft  of  thefe  13 
the  ftatue  of  Memnon.  Many  other  pillars  of  this  building  are  deftroyed^  but  from 
the  Fuins  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  building  in  this  way« 

From  the  temple  I  went  to  the  ftatues  which  I  fliall  call  the  coloffal  ftatues  of  Mem^ 
non ;  tbey  are  towards  Medinet-Habou.  The  fheik  hurried  me  from  this  place,  faying  he 
was  near  his  enemy:  fo  I  fet  out  early  the  next  morning,  andfpent  above  half  a  day  ac 
thefe  ftatues:  they  are  of  a  very  particular  fort  of  porous  hard  granite,  fuch  as  I  never 
faw  before  5  it  moft  refembles  the  eagle  ftone.  That  to  the  north  is  thirty 
feet  long,  and  feventeen  broad,  the  pedeftal  of  the  other  is  thirty-three  feet  long, 
and  nineteen  feet  wide,  and  they  are  about  thirty  feet  apart :  that  to  the  fouth  is 
of  one  ftone.  The  ftatue  to  the  north  has  been  broken  off  at  the  middle,  above  the 
arms,  that  lie  on  the  hams ;  and  it  has  been  built  up  with  five  tier  of  ftones ;  one  to 
the  top  of  the  clinch  of  the  elbow,  another  almoft  half  way  up  the  arm,  one  to  the  arm- 
pits, the  fourth  to  the  neck,  and  the  fifth  the  head  and  neck,  of  one  ftone.  The  other 
tiers  have  two  ftones  in  front,  except  that  the  middle  tier  has  three,  and  there  are  two 
ftones  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftatue.  The  feet  are  broken  a  quarter  off  from  the 
toes  ;  but  as  I  did  not  take  a  particular  draught  of  the  parts  of  the  ftatue  that  are 
maimed,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  it  entire  from  the  drawing  and  obfervations  I  did 
make.  I  found  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  knee,  to  be 
about  nineteen  feet ;  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  to  the  ankle,  two  feet  fix  inches  ; 
to  the  top  of  the  inftep,  four  feet ;  the  foot  is  five  feet  broad,  and  the  leg  is  four  feet 
-deep  j  the  ornament  behind,  the  head  feemed  to  be  the  dome  leaf,  as  I  have  it  on  a 
ftatue  of  Harpocrates,  At  the  fide  of  the  legs  are  two  reliefs,  and  one  between  the 
legs,  of  the  natural  height,  but  much  defaced.  Between  the  former  and  the  great 
ftatue  are  hieroglyphics.  The  pedeftal  of  the  imperfect  ftatue  is  cracked  acrols,  at  the 
<Jiftance  of  aA)out  ten  feet  from  the  back  part  j  there  are  alfo  fome  flaws  and  cracks  in 
the  other  ftatue,  but  it  is  of  one  ftone,  which  I  dare  pofitively  affirm,  and  in  which  I  could 
not  be  miftaken,  having  been  twice  at  the  ftatues.*  I  fpent  half  a  day  there,  and  took 
down  in  my  notes  an  account  of  every  ftone,  of  which  the  upper  part  of  the  other  is 
t^uiU.   On  the  pedeftal  of  the  imperfedit  ftatue  is  a  Qxeek  epigram,  and  on  the  infteps 
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and  legs,  for  about  eight  feet  high,  are  feveral  infcriptions  in  <jreek  and  Latin^  feme 
being  epigrams  in  honour  of  Memnon,  others,  the  greater  part,  teftimonies  of  thofe 
who  heard  his  found,  and  fome  alfo  in  unknown  chara£ters  ;  all  the  infcriptions  are  ill 
cut,  and  in  bad  language,  both  on  account  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  ftone,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  who  probably  made  money  by  cutting  thefe  infcriptions  for  thofe 
that  came  to  hear  the  found.  I  copied  them  with  _all  the  exa£tilefs  I  poiSbly  could, 
though  many  of  them  were  very  difGcult  to  be  underftood,  for  I  was  not  entirely  un- 
difturbed  whilft  I  was  doing  it ;  but  after  I  had  been  at  this  work  fome  time,  the 
Arabs  came  about  me,  and  faid,  they  would  not  permit  me  to  copy  every  thing  in  that 
manner,  and  fome  of  them  attempted  to  pull  me  away ;  but  I  continued  on  copying 
them  out,  till  I  had  finiihed  them  all.  The  common  people  have  the  weakne^  to 
imagine  that  infcriptions  difcover  treafures. 

Going  on  from  thefe  to  the  north'north-weft,at  a  hundred  pa^es  diftance  in  a  line  from 
the  brofen  ftatue,  are  the  very  imperfed  ruins  of  another  ftatue  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  one  hundred  paces  farther,  fuch  another,  two  hundred  paces  from  that>  is  another 
j^ue,  of  which  there  are  greater  remains,  being  broken  and  fallen  down;  the  back  part 
with  hieroglyphics  on  it  lies  uppermoft,  and  is  thirty  feet  fix  inches  long;  it  is  of  a  mix* 
ture  of  white  and  brown  marble.  Further  on  a  little  to  the  right,  among  the  trees,  is  a 
ftatue  almoft  entire,  being  a  yellow  granite,  in  very  fmall  grains,  with  lome  little  flints 
in  it ;  the  ftatue  is  twelve  feet  long,  from  the  head  to  the  fork,  and  the  ihoulders  were  , 
four  feet  broad  above  the  ground,  a  fmall  part  being  funk  into  the  earth.  Going  on 
to  the  hills,  I  obferved  an  area  cut  out  oi  the  rock,  and  many  ftones  lying  about  it, 
with  hieroglyphics  on  them ;  this  feems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  grand  temple  to 
which  thefe  ftatutes  lead,  as  a  fort  of  avenue ;  and  I  fu^pofe  there  were  other  ftatues,  in 
a  line  from  the  great  ones.  About  half  a  mile  from  this  area,  are  the  remains  of  Me- 
dinet-Habou,  to  which  probably  the  buildings  of  this  temple  extended;  and  all  this 
together,  I  take  to  be  the  ancienf  Memnonium ;  the  ruins  of  the  other  temple  on  this 
iide,  being  a  mile  to  the  eaft,  and  feem  to  have  no  relation  to  thefe.  The  name  alfo 
of  Medinet-Habou  is  a  confirmation  that  this  was  the  Memnonium,  for  in  the  itinerary 
it  is  called  Papa,  a  word  almoft  univerfally  ufed  for  father,  fo  that  Medinet-Habou 
feems  to  fignify  the  city  of  the  father,  and,  as  1  obferved  elfewhere,  Abydus  may  have 
the  fame  derivation,  where  there  was  a  famous  temple  or  palace  of  Memnon. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  m  the  temple  to  the  eaft  there  are  remains  of  two 
ftatues  of  black  granite,  one  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  famous  ftatue  of 
Memnon,  which  at  the  firft  or  fecond  hour,  they  pretend,  uttered  a  found,  occafioned, 
as  fome  would  have  it,  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ftriking  on  it ;  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  ftatue  I  have  already  defcribed,  with  the  infcriptions  on  it ;  in  order  to 
judge  of  which,  it  may  be  proper  to  corifider  what  the  ancient  authors  fay  on  this  fub- 
jed,  and  the  arguments  on  each  fide. 

Strabo*  fpeaking  of  Thebes,  fays,that  there  w6re  in  his  time  feveral  villages  on  the  fite 
of  it,  part  of  them  on  that  fide  which  was  in  Arabia,  where  the  city  then  was, part  on  the 
other  fide,  where  the  Memnonium  was.  Here  were  two  coloffal  ftatues  of  one  ftone, 
near  one  another,  one  being  entire ;  the  upper  part  of  the  other  was  fajlen  down  from 
the  feat,  as  it  was  faid,  occafioned  by  ^an  earthquake.    It  was  thought,  that  once  a  day 

^*  Mi^^  3*  Ij-Jf  If  Tj  vrt^ai^,  Sir«  to  Mtfivwwr  Irrxvdot  it  hjoTif  xoXoovwy  wlw  /*ofoA*Sw  elXXnXuf  vrXno-tw,}  /xf» 
€r£i^tlmf  rS  ^  rri^  ri  aw  fxt^  tat,  ororii;  xaOcI^;  wMwxi  cwitS  yvnl^nroiy     ^etou    Ilfff-irivlaM  ^  Zt*  wTra^  wtC 

^  «^n\o»  mt  ettrSc^^  iri^f  ^V^ot  ki'jx'V*  Wi'ww,  n     Ik  tm  >d9w  uvv  Ti1»ypw»  wwf^irio-^w  tot  y^x^.  Strabo,  xvii, 
p.8i6. 
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a  found  was  heard  as  of  a  great  blow,  from  that  part  which  remained  on  the  feat  and 
bafe.  When  he  was  there,  with  iElius  Gallus  and  others,  he  heard  the  found,  and 
whether  it  came  from  the  bafe,  or  the  ftatue,  or  the  people  about  it,  he  could  not  fay» 
the  caufe  not  appearing,  he  would  rather  believe  any  thing,  than  that  a  found  flioukl 
be  occafioned  by  any  particular  manner  in  which  the  ftone  is  compofed, 

Paafanias  •  foys,  that  Cambyfes  broke  it,  and  that  then  the  upper  part,  from  the 
middle,  was  feen  lying  neglefted  on  the  ground  ;  the  other  part,  every  day  at  fun- 
rifing,  uttered  a  found  like  the  breaking  of  a  firing  of  a  harp  when  it  was  wound  up  f* 
Philoftratus  gives  this  account :  he  fays,  the  pjace  where  the  temple  was  built,  was 
much  like  an  ancient  forum,  of  which  fort  of  forum  there  are  remains  in  the  molt 
^cient  cities,  with  fragments  of  their  columns,  and  the  foundations  of  their  walls : 
moreover,  they  fay,  that  flatues  of  Mercury  are  feen  there,  partly  deftroyed  by  time^ 
and  partly  by  force ;  but  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  reprefenting  a  youth,  is  turned  to- 
wards the  fun ;  it  is  of  black  flone,  both  the  feet  of  it  are  fet  even  together,  accordmg 
to  the  manner  of  making  ftatues  \  to  the  time  of  Dsedalus ;  the  hands  reft  on  the 
thighs,  as  if  in  a  pofture  to  get  up ;  the  manner  and  look  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  ap- 
pear like  a  perfon  fpeaking  ;  but  this  they  lefs  wondered  at,  as  they  were  not  yet 
acqufiunted  with  the  virtue  of  this  ftatue ;  but  when  the  rays  of  the  ftm  came  on  the 
-  ftatue,  which  was  about  fun-rilihg,  they  related  what  was  very  wonderful,  they  fay  the 
ftatue  fpoke  as  foon  as  ever  the  rays  of  the  fun  came  to  its  mouth  ;  and  Pliny,  fpeak« 
ing  of  Bafaltes,  (which,  he  fays,  was  of  the  colour  and  hardnefs  of  iron)  reckons  among 
ftatues  of  this  ftone,  that  which  was  thought  to  be  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes,  in 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  which,  they  fay,  made  a  noife  every  day  about  fun-rifing,  when 
the  rays  of  the  fun  came  on  it§.  Tzetzes  calls  it  the  column  that  uttered  a  found 
when  it  was  day,  and  fays  it  was  of  a  mixed  red  or  fpotted  ftone,  Foffome  account 
of  the  hiftory  of  Memnon,  and  of  the  arguments  that  are  ufed  on  both  fides,  in  relation 
to  this  ftatue,  fee  below  ||.    We  went  m  between  the  hills  to  the  north-eaft,  and  came 

to 

*  ^Ef-i  ya^  iTt  xaOfijxEyoy  SyetXfM  H^l7off  Mc/AMya  ovo^jux^Hav  o«  vcXKot.  •  • .  .  o  Kotfifftl^i  htxo^tt  xa,\  9vf  ottocw  he 
|4c»Air»  Hxian utdi^  i        pevywW  X'*(^'  PAufaniae,  t.  c.  4a. 

.  :^  Th  St  X^th*     V  fcia\  fbtr  w^iotxerou  »yo^  ^X^^  ^       nyo^Sf  h  voXwi  «i9dIi  iair^*amq.  XnWkft 

Hfou  ixiXout^,  Uv^sSnKireu  St  rii  vnSt 
ifx^u  XAm  tilt  etyaXfMiWMMf  rqS  iiel  AouSetXUf  kx\  tok  dvifuSnf  6^;  U  tov  doueov*    xa^rff-^ou  ytt^  h  o^/btiT  tQ 

inree9ir»9'dm*  ^0  St  vifJM  rSn,  xal  rw  rSh  o^OaX/iAMr  youy,  xai  cfKoou  tS  r^|»a]^  ^ryfaixay  ^bSwv  ko)  tov  fuf  oAAov 
Xg^)*ov  irrloy  Savfiaoisi  ^offtv*  Sv»  ya^  tnfyci>  ^ainr^au'  v^wBetXbatu  St  to  ayaX^  rn?  dxlXi^f  Tbll  St  ytyvter^  wipw 
Hdu  iTiTOXcKy  xwro^HV  TO  ^otvfM'  ^ty^ocrdcu  fth  ya^  'oa^xff'^  '^9  axliy^  tXOttoiv  on/Iv  \v\  rofM*  Fhilo« 
ilratos  De  vita  Apollonli  Tyanei',  I.  vi.  c.  3. 

i  So  hcl  here  feems  to  mean,  and,  not  as  fome  have  interpreted  h,  after  the  time  of  Dapdalas,  who  may. 
be  prefumed  to  have.brought  in  the  manner  of  fetting  one  foot  before  another  In  ftatuary.^  ^ 

(  Invenic  eadem  jEgyptus  in  Ethiopia,  quern  vocant  bafaltem,  ferret  colons  atque  dunti«.  ...» 

Kon  abfimilts  ilH  narrator  in  Thebis  delubro  Serapis,  ut  putant,  Memnonia  ftatua  dicatus ;  quern  qao* 
tidlano  foh'sortu  contadlum  radii's  crepare  dicunt.    Plin.  Nat.  Hi/l.  1.  xxxlv.  c.  7.  . 

II  Memnon  was,  by  the  account  of  all  authors,  the  fon  of  Titnonus  and  Aurora,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  eighteenth  iafcrlption  on  the  right  leg  of  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  (original 
edit.))  in  thefe  words,  Xla?;  llfal;  ti  xal  Tf^wyoM.  Tithonus  was  fon  of  Laomedon  King  of  Troy,  and 
brother  of  Priamus;  fo  that  he  was  probably  bom  about  the  year  2680  of  the  world.  A«  he  went  iato 
Afia,  towards  the  eaft,  and  carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Ethiopia^  this,  acconling  to  Diodorus,  ^ave 
rife  to  the  fable  of  his  marriage  with  Aurora,  and  that  he  had  Memnon  by  her  \  and  it  is  probable  he  might 
really  marry  fome  eaftem  princefs,  ^by  whom  he  might  have  Memnon  boro,  when  he  was  in  Ethiopia* 
Ancient  authors  indeed  differ  about  the  place  of  Memnon's  birth ;  Paufanias  fays  that  he  did  not  come 
from  Ethiopia,  but  from  Sula  in  Perlia,  Saidas  rdate9  that  he  commanded  the  Ethiopians,  but  was  bom 

13  near 
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to  the  temple,  tvhich  had  been  a  conveni.  There  are  no  hieroglyphics  on  the  outfide, 
the  cornices  over  the  doors  are  fluted,  and  adorned  wish  the  winged  globe }  the  capi« 

tals 

m     •    't    ■  ■      ,1-  r--i  ■  •    '-1  ♦  nai    ii     r  mi  -       »  ..liii.  m  ■    m   ■  «i  i  ■■■  ■    ■  ■ 

near  Sufa,  on  the  tirer  Choafpes ;  and  yet  Paufanias  fays  that  the  Thebana  pretended  he  was  an  Egyptian  i 
1)ut  that  others  affirmed  he  was  born  !n  Ethiopia*  and  extended  his  conquefts  as  far  as  Sufa.  Wherever  lie 
was  born,  be  was  certainly  at  Sufa ;  and  Dionyiius  in  bia  Periegefis,  calls  it  the  city  of  Memnon 
(Mi/uuGWft»arv)  ;  but  it  is  moft  probable  that  he  was  bom  in  Ethiopia,  becaufc  Fhiloftratus  fpeaks  of 
him,  as  having  a  black  complexion  ;  and  Virgil  has  the  expreffion  of  nigri  Memnonis  arma.'*  Philof* 
tratus  fays  that  he  reigned  in  Ethiopia  for  five  generations  ;  but  how  many  years  that  was,  maybe  difficult 
to  determine:    It  is  probable  likewife,  that  he  reigned  in  Egypt,  as  fuch  grettt  honours  were  paid  to  him, 

firticularly  at  Thebes ;  and  his  palace  is  mentioned  at  Abydus.  He  went  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  to  affift 
ri^us,  his  uncle^  where  ha  was  killed  by  Achilles,  as  oaentioned  by  feveral  authors,  and  is  confirmed  by 
thefe  words  of  the  epigram,  cut  on  the  bafe  of  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  ;  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  make 
out  the  entire  fenfe  ofthem,  as  it  may  be  feen  in  the  plate  (original  edit.)  : 

Which  words  muft  refer  to  his  being  killed  by  AchHles,  and  plainly  (hew  the  falihood  of  what  it 
siffirmed  by  an  author  quoted  by  PKiloftratus,  that  Memaon  was  not  at  Troy,  but  reigned  in  £thxopia« 
And  yet  Philoftratus  in  another  place  mentions,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  Tnyan  war  by  Achilles.  Dima 
Cretenfis  fays,  that  Himera,  the  iifLer  of  Memnon,  carried  his  aflies  to  his  country  Palh'ocheo,  in  Pbcpnicia. 
8imonides,  quoted  by  Strabo,  affirms,  that  he  was  buried  about  Paltus  in  Syria,  on  the  river  Bada,  Paltui 
being  between  Tripoli  and  Laodicea*  Jofephus  Hkewife  fpeaks  of  the  monument  of  Memnon;  at  the  Lake 
Cendovia,  near  the  river  Belus ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  river  Belus  does  rife  out  of  a  fmall  lake :  poffibly^ 
the  remains  of  Memnon  jmght  be  brought  fomewhere  to  thefe  parts  |  and  as  to  the  different  places  that  are 
mentioned,  that  mi^ht  be  occafioned  by  honorary  monuments  creded  to  him* 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  ftatue  of  Memnon  ;  but  that  it  was  a  fmall  ftatue  in  the 
temple,  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  look  on  it  as  a  proof  that  that  ftatue  is  of  black  marble ;  that  it  is  in  a 
building  they  think  anfwers  to  the  account  of  Phlloftratus  ;  that  this  tenople  was  tike  the  ancient  fonun^ 
and  they  fuppofe  the  ftatues  mentioned  in  it,  to  be  the  Mercurial  ftatues  he  fpeaks  of ;  that  they  would  have 
a  greater  relpe6^  for  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  than  to  cut  infcriptions  on  it ;  and  moreover,  that  Juvenal  in  hill 
time  mentions  it  as  a  ftatue,  half  of  which  was  broke  off,  and  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  (hould  have  beea 
built  up  after  his  time ;  and  that  the  teftimony  of  Txetzes,  not  a  very  ancient  writer,  is  of  no  ^rea£ 
weight,  who  fays  it  is  of  a  mixed  red  colour;  and  it  weakens  his  authority,  as  he  calls  it  a  pillar^ 
inftcad  of  a  ftatue, 

Thofe  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  ftatue  with  the  infcriptions  on  it,  and  an  epigram  in  the  front  of  the' 
pedeftal,  was  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  fay,  that  they  cannot  be  informed  of  any  ftatue  6f  bafaltes  in  this 
place,  as  Pliny  affirms  it  to  be,  who  was  often  mifinformed  as  to  the  fa6ts  he  relates  |  that  the  outlide  of 
thefe  ftatues  is  blackifti,  as  may  be  feen  by  pieces  that  have  been  brought  away  ;  that  where  it  is  broke,  it 
is  of  a  fpotted  mixed  red  colour,  as  Txetzes  mentions,  which  may  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of 
authors,  fome  mentioning  it  as  a  black  marble  ftatue,  and  one  of  a  red  ftone  x  that  the  temple  where  the 
others  ftood,  feems  to  have  been  covered,  being  divided  into  feveral  apartments,  and  probably  this  verf 
part  was  covered,  there  being  a  row  of  pillars  behind  thefe  ftatues,  and  the  fquare  pillars  have  been  reprc* 
tented  in  a  drawing,  as  covered ;  fo  that  thefe  two  ftatues  fecm  to  have  been  under  cover ;  that  though  thd 
walls  do  not  remain  on  each  fide,  yet  probably  there  were  yralls,  as  the  building  is  divided  into  different 
apartments,  fo  that  if  the  ftatue  ftood  towards  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  it  faced  to  the  fouth,  and  not  to 
the  rifing  fun  ;  that  the  other  great  ftatues  ftand  facing  to  the  fouth- fouth-eaft|  as  was  found  hj  a  compafs| 
that  if  the  two  great  coloflal  ftatues  made  a  part  of  the  avenue  to  the  temple,  and  were  withm  the  dillri^t 
of  it ;  they  think  that  it  may  account  for  its  being  faid  that  they  were  in  the  temple,  as  ibme  ver;^  ancient 
temples  confifted  only  of  an  open  enclofure,  thefe  ftatues  feeming  to  anfwer  the  fphinxes  mentioned  hf 
Strabo,  in  the  dromos  of  the  temple ;  al(  thefe  parts  being  called  (to  It^w)  the  temple,  as  may  be  feen  in 
Strabo's  Pefcr?j)tion  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  They  add,  moreover,  that  the  temple  thefe  ftatues  belonged 
to,  mi^ht  be  built  like  the  ancient  forum,  and  that  there  is  no  determinate  figure  or  circumftance  men* 
tioned  m  the  forum,  to  prove  that  this  temple  was  in  that  form }  all  that  is  mentioned  of  them  is,  that  there 
were  feen  fragments  of  pillars,  and  fome  traces  of  the  walls  of  them.  As  tolbe  mercurial  ftatues  that  were 
jiv  the  temple,  if  we  fuppofe  that  they  were  the  ftatues  of  Mercury,  it  is  obferved  that  it  is  npt  well  known 
what  the  emblems  of  the  ftatues  of  the  Egyptian  Mercury  were.  Anubis  feems  to  be  their  Mercury  i  an4 
poftibly  thofe  figures  that  are  reprefented  with  fomething  in  each  of  their  hands  that  hangs  down,  and  one 
toot  before  another^  as  in  a  pofture  to  glide  fwiftly  alongi  and  execute  the  commands  of  t>e  deity,  ma/ 
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tals  of  the  pillars  are  much  of  the  fame  fort  as  thofe  of  Afibuan.  After  I  had  viewed 
all  thefe  thmgs,  I  returned  to  the  river.  ,  ^ 

The  people  had  come  rudely  to  the  boat  when  I  was  abfent,  and  had  faid  that  they 
would  fee  whether  this  {banker  would  dare  come  out  another  day,  havmg  taken  great 
umbrage  at  my  copying  the  mfcriptions  ;  and  they  had  dropt  fome  expreifions  as  if 

be  the  emblems  of  the  meflenger  of  Jove ;  but  thefe  (latues  have  in  their  hands  thelkuus  and  whip,  thecora- 
ihon  emblem^  of  Ofins,  and  it  may  be  of  liifi  alfo.  But  if  by  Mercurial  ftatues  are  meant  ftatues  of  a  certafa 
form,  fuch  as  were  commonly  placed  to  direA  the  roads  aad  to  (hew  the  bounds,  which  originally  might  be 
fiatues  of  Mercury  in  a  certain  (hape,  fuch  as  we  call  Terms,  and  feem  to  have  their  rife  from  the  ftatues  repre» 
fented  Is  bound  round  like  mummies ;  thefe  are  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  probably  few  temples  were  with- 
out them ;  and  fuch  ftatues  there  might  be  in  the  temple,  to  which  thefe  two  great  ftatues  lA,  As  to  the 
cutting  infcriptions  on  the  ftatuc,  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  probable  they  thought  they  could  not  do  a  greater 
honour  to  the  ftatue,  than  to  cut  on  it  the  teftimohies  of  fo  many  perfons  that  heard  the  found,  fo  many 
epigrams  in  honour  of  the  ftatue,  and  one  particularly  in  the  front  of  the  pedeftal,  ail  which  would  make 
any  one  conclude,  that  this  ftatue  was  fomething  more  than  ordinary.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  ftiould 
cut  tliefe  teftimonies  on  a  ftatue  near  a  mile  from  that  which  uttered  the  found  |  it  is  more  rational 
to  think  they  would  have  cut  them  on  the  walls  or  pillars  near  that  ftatue,  if  not  on  the  ftatue  itfelf :  and 
vtrhoever  this  great  ftatue  reprefented,  it  is  probable  it  was  a  perfon  or  deity  as  much  to  be  regarded  as 
Memnon,  to  whom  fuch  a  vaft  figure  of  one  ftone  was  erected,  the  largeft,  it  may  be,  in  Egypt »  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  much  greater  diflionour  to  cut  thefe  infcriptions  on  his  ftatue  that  were  in  hooour  of  aDother» 
who  was  a  King  of  Egypt,  though  we  fuppofe  he  was  deified. 
As  to  what  Juvenal  mentionsy 

Dimidio  magicae  refonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae.   Satjr,  zv. 

no  more  can  be  implied  than  that  the  found  came  from  the  half  of  the  ftatue  that  remained.  Though  the 
teftimony  of  a  poet  is  of  no  great  weight,  yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  was  the  half  that  remained 
of  the  ftatue  that  uttered  the  found  $  thait  whenever  it  was  repaired,  the  ftones  laid  on  it  were  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  part  of  the  miraculous  ftatue,  as  they  pretended  it  to  be,  but  only  what  was  left  of  the 
ancient  ftatue  that  made  a  noife  about  fun  rife ;  not  but  that  the  ftatue  mieht  be  as  well  repaired  after 
Juvenal's  time  m  before  it,  and  if  it  was  repaired  before  his  time,  Juvenal  mi^ht  be  ignorant  ot  it  when  he 
writ  that  Satyr :  and  in  cafe  it  was  then  repaired,  and  that  he  knew  it,  yet  it  might  ft  ill  be  faid,  that  the 
lialf  of  the  ftatue  uttered  the  found.  It  may  alfo  have  fome  weight,  that  there  is  a  tradition  among  the 
people,  that  this  is  the  ftatue  that  made  the  noife.  They  have  alio  the  circumftance  of  the  time,  and  if 
they  are  aiked  if  it  founds  now,  they  anfwer  it  does ;  but  are  fo  abfurd  as  to  fay,  they  know  nobody 
that  ever  heard  it. 

Thefe  ftatues  being  alfo  towards  Mcdinet-Habou,  doubtlefs  the  ancient  Papa,  as  has  been  obferved,  may 
be  of  fome  weight. 

Sicard  alfo  mentions  thefe  two  ftatues,  as  thofe  of  which  Strabo  has  faid  fo  much;  and  yet,  as 
if  he  had  not  well  confidered  that  author,  fpeaks  of  a  third  ftatue  as  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  that  made 
a  noife  at  fun  rifing. 

**  Trois  ftatues  coloflales,  ks  deux  premieres,  dont  a  tant  parle  Strabon,  font  remplie  d'une  vingtaine 
d'infcriptions,  foit  Grecques  foit  Latines;  la  troifi^me  eft  la  ftatue  du  Roy  Memnon,  que,  felon  la 
tradition  desanciens  Egyptiens,  rendoit  un  fon  au  lever  du  foleil."   Vol.  vii.  ch.  7. 

They  mention  alfo  one  argument  more,  which  they  think  has  not  a  little  weight,  and  this  is  founded 
on^  the  obfervation  of  Paufanias ;  that  the  Thebans  denied  this  was  the  ftatue  of  Memnon,  though  the 
opinion  of  every  body  elfe,^(as  appears  by  thefe  inicriptions,  and  feveral  hiftorians,}  feems  to  have  been, 
that  it  was  his  ftatue ;  but  the  Thebans  faid  it  was  the  ftatue  of  Phamenophes,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
country:  and  what  is  remarkable,  Vanfleb  gives  an  account  which  be  had  from  Father  Portais  ;  that  at 
Habou  are  two  ftatues  to  be  feen  a  great  way  off,  one  bein?  of  a  man,  the  latter  of  a  woman,  the  former 
is  called  Sciama,  the  other  Fama ;  fo  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  name  feem  to  be  plainly  retained. 

Paufanias's  words  are  thefe,  'AAXa  ya^  h  M(i*.w»  U  efSaroiXtyHCh  Okx/Myt^a  it  Hfou  rw  lyx^^'  Paufanias, 
L  L  c.  4^. 

And  Vanfleb  exprefies  himfelf  in  the  following  manner :  A  une  lieue  de9a  il  y  a  une  ancienne  ville 
appell6e  Habu,  ou  Ton  voit  aufli  pluficurs  belles  curiofit^es,  &  entre  autres  dcs  momies.  On  y  decouvre 
de  fort  loin  deux  ftatues,  I'une  d'un  homme,  &  I'autre  d'une  femme  ;  les  gens  du  pais  appellent  celle* 
la  Sdama&celle*ci  Fama:  elles  paroiffcnt  6tre  pour  le  moiaa  auffi  grandes  que  1'  Abulhon ou  le  fphinx,  qui 
eft  fis-a*vii  du  Cayre/'  Vanfleb»  p.  410. 
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they  would  aflault  the  boat  by  night,  if  I  (laid,  which,  without  doubt,  they  laid  that 
they  might  make  me  go  away,  for  they  feemed  defirous  that  I  fhould  leave  the  place  ; 
as  urongly  pofleiTed  with  a  notion  of  a  power  that  Europeans  have  of  finding  treafures, 
and  conveying  them  away  by  magic  art ;  they  might  alfo  be  envious  of  the  (heikt 
imagining  that  I  made  him  great  prefents.  I  talked,  notwithftanding,  of  gomg  abroad 
the  next  day,  being  defirous,  if  poffible,  to  fee  the  temple  of  Medinet-Habou,  which 
the  Iheik's  ton  feemed  to  promife  me  ;  but  I  found  thefe  two  governors  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  were  not  friends,  and  when  the  fheik  came  to  the  boat,  we  informed 
him  of  what  had  paffed ;  he  faid  I  had  feen  every  thing  very  well,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  fheik  of  Furfnout ;  and  then  he  advifed  me  to  depart,  and  to  go  on  as  faft  as  we 
could  all  night.    This  place  I  faw  in  my  return. 

When  I  had  feen  Camack,  I  went  up  the  river,  a  fmall  league  to  Luxerein,  or 
Lacfor  on  the  feventeenth  of  January,  being  very  early  in  the  morning.  I  carried  a 
letter  and  a  prefent  to  the  fheik ;  and  the  meij^'s  fon  of  Camack  came  to  me  here, 
and  very  civilly  provided  a  dinner,  and  flaid  with  me  all  day.  I  viewed  the  remains 
of  the  large  and  magnificent  temple  there,  which  without  doubt  was  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Thebes  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  river.  That  grand  building  anfwers  very  well 
to  the  particular  defcription  Diodorus  gives  of  the  fepulchre  of  Ofymanduas,  which, 
he  fays,  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference. 

Firft  he  fays  there  was  a  gateway  *  two  hundred  feet  long,  exadly  anfwering  to  the 
meafure  of 'the  pyramidal  gate;  it  was  fixty«two  feet  and  a  half  high.  From  the 
upper  part  of  two  flatues  above  this  ground,  without  this  gateway,  it  appears  that 
the  ground  is  very  much  rifen  j  the  gateway  is  now  about  fifty-four  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  I  fhould  imagine  that  the  gate  was  higher  than  Diodorus  mentions,  as  the 
ground  feems  to  have  rifen  more  than  eight  feet  and  a  half ;  but  thefe  flatues  being 
thirteen  feet  and  a  half  above  ground,  if  we  fuppoCe  they  were  fitting,  they  mufl  be 
near  twentv  feet  at  lead  under  ground  ;  unlefs  they  were  half  fhttues,  fuch  as  are  men- 
tioned in  tne  temple  of  Camack.  They  are  of  grey  granite  marble  that  has  large  fpots 
of  white  in  it ;  the  fhoulders  are  about  three  feet  and  a  half  above  ground  ;  the  neck 
and  head,  to  the  cap,  meafure  five  feet,  and  the  cap  as  much  more.  Thefe  are  pro- 
bably the  ftatues  mentioned  by  Diodoms,  but  he  fef  ms  to  fpeak  of  them  as  in  another 
part  of  the  temple,  and  defcribes  them  as  twenty-feven  cubits  high,  each  of  them  made 
of  one  flone.  The  flatue  to  the  wefl  differs  little  from  the  other,  except  that  on  the 
forehead  there  is  an  omament  of  a  ferpent ;  the  pilafler  behind  them,  cut  out  of  the 
fame  piece,  in  one  is  fquare  like  an  obelifk,  and  comes  half  way  up  the  cap  behind  ; 
^the  pilafler  of  the  other  not  being  fo  thick ;  the  omament  on  the  head  feems  to  be  the 
^half  of  two  dome  leaves;  the  head  itfelf  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  defigned 
to  be  as  high  as  the  part  of  the  cap  that  fets  out,  being  three  feet  deep,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cap  three  feet  more,  fo  that  the  h^  being  near  feven  feet  long,  the 
whole  flatue,  if  flanding,  would  be  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  fitting,  about  thirty-four 
feet  high,  computing  feven  heads  to  the  whole  body ;  fo  that  if  they  were  fitting,  the 
ground  mufl  have  rifen  above  feventeen  feet.  To  the  north  of  thefe,  are  two  obelifks, 
that  probably  are  the  fineft  in  the  world ;  they  are  now  above  the  ground  fixty  feet 
high,  and  might  be  feventy  or  eighty  according  as  the  ground  has  rifen.  They  are 
feven  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  and  at  bottom  might  be  dght  feet :  the  hieroglyphics  are 

•  *0  nvXi>y.    Diodorus,  i.  p.  44. 
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tut  in  y/nih  a  Sat  bottom,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep ;  and  the  granite  has  perfe^Iy 
retained  its  polilb,  which  is  tlie  fined  I  ever  faw.  The  hieroglyphics  are  in  diree 
columns  down  every  fide;  at  top,  on  each  fide,  a  perfcci  fits  on  a  throne,  and  cme 
oiers  fomething  on  his  knees :  lliefe  figures  are  Ukewife  below.  Lower  are  three 
hawks,  then  three  bulls,  and  at  about  the  diftance  of  every  four  is  an  owU  I  alfo 
cbferved  among  the  hieroglyphics,  ferpents,  infefts,  dogs,  hares,  monkies,  birds,  and 
heads  of  camels ;  they  are  exceedingly  well  preferved,  except  that  about  half  of  the 
pyramid  of  the  weftem  obeliik  is  broke  off,  and  the  fouth*weft  comer  of  the  eaftem  one 
is  a  little' battered  for  about  fix  feet  high. 

In  the  front  of  the  pyramidal  gate  there  are  windows  over  the  falfe  doors  which  are 
about  ten  feet  fi-om  the  top  of  the  building ;  in  the  front  of  it,  among  other  figures, 
is  one  reprefented  fitting  on  a  durone,  holdmg  out  one  hand,  which  has  a  ftaff  or 
fceptre  in  it ;  the  figures  are  in  poftures  of  adoration.  On  the  other  fide,  one  who 
has  on  the  fame  fort  of  cap  as  the  other,  is  reprefented  on  a  car  as  galiopping  and 
fiiooting,  with  a  bow,  ind  many  chariots  after  him.  This  may  relate  to  the  wars  of 
this  King  againft  the  Ba£hians  which  our  author  defcribes  as  cut  on  the  walls  in 
another  part  of  the  building;  as  the  other  may  be  the  homage  the  captives  paid  to 
him,  mentioned  alfo  as  carved  on  the  wallsf.  Next  he  gives  an  account  of  a  court}  four 
hundred  feet  fquare.  This  may  be  the  colonnade,  though  the  meafuresdo  not  anfwer. 
Poflibly  it  might  have  been  near  four  hundred  feet  wide,  ext^ded  a  hundred  feet  further 
to  the  water,  and  as  much  on  the  other  fide;  Inftetd  of  pillars,  he  fays  it  was  adome^l  with 
beafts  cut  out  of  one  (lone  four  and  twenty  feet  high,  executed  after  the  ancient  manner, 
and  it  was  covered  with  ftones  twelve  feet  long,  the  ceiling  being  adorned  with  fculptures 
of  ftars,  and  painted  with  azure.  In  tha^  manner  a  portico  might  be  built  on  each 
fide,  with  the  colonnade  as  reprefented  in  the  middle.  This  court  is  almoft  all  in* 
habited,  and  filled  up  with  little  cottages,  fo  that  I  could  not  go  into  it ;  but  from  the 
:2>illars  I  faw,  I  concluded  the  colonnade  was  conunued  as  it  is  reprefented.  I  faw  the 
top  of  the  cap  of  a  flatue  erf  red  granite,  juft  above  the  ground,  which  might  be  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  fmaller  fbtues,  and  there  feem  to  have  been  colofial  ftatues  at 
the  pedeftals.  Aeyond  this  colonnade  he  fays  there  was  another  entrance  and  gateway 
much  the  fame  as  the  other,  except  that  the  fculpture  was  ftill  finer.  This  feems  to 
iiave  been  the  pyramidal  gate  as  I  took  it  to  be,  which  is  much  deftroyed.  At  the  en«- 
^trance  he  mentions  three  ftatues,  each  of  one  ftone,  the  work  of  Memnon  Sicnites, 
*who  doubtlefs  was  a  very  femous  fculptor ;  one  of  them  was  fitting,  and  the  largeft  in 
Egypt,  the  foot  of  it  being  ten  feet  and  a  half  long.  He  makes  mention  of  many 
x>ther  particulars  of  the  ftatues,  and  efpeciadly  the  very  remarkable  infcription  that  was 
on  this  vaft  colofTus  *M  atfi  the  King  of  Kings,  Ofymanduas :  if  any  would  know 
how  great  I  am,  and  where  I  lie,  let  him  exceed  the  works  that  I  have  done."  This 
'ftatue,  without  doubt,'  has  be^en  broken  to  pieces  and  carried  away,  as  there  are  not 
the  leaft  figns  of  it.  Beyond  this  gateway  was  another  court  ||  much  finer  than  the 
Jaft,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  King^^cut  all  round  the  walls,  and  there  was  a  very 
iarge  and  beautiful  altar  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  the  open  air.  This  feems  to  comprehend 
rthe  courts,  unlefe  the  one  might  be  looked  on  only  as  the  entrance  to  the  other,  which 

*  '  'Sir  J  7X1^0^$  w«y7lt«K,  diiXM?«(  t)v  «^ijM09     ytfifusnf  am  fi^  W(  iv  To7f  Boj^^  cMTosttrW •  Dio* 
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j  This  he  calls  to  vt^lrvXwf  a  colonnade* 
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16  not  improbable.  The  Aippofed  ffliemj  is  only  from  conje£hir(,  there  being  notliiag 
but  a  rude  heap  of  ftone6 ;  and  the  area  feems  to  be  a  very  proper  place  for  the  mag* 
nificent  ahar  that  is  defcribed*  And  poffibly  thofe  rums  1  fuppofe  in  the  phn  to  b^ 
remains  of  a  pyramidal  gateway,  might  be  the  buildings  of  tlus  altar,  which  might  be 
of  fuch  a  deiign  as  that  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  built  of  large  ftc^es.  The  pillars 
in  this  court  are  forty  feet  high.  The  work  of  the  capitals  is  not  in  relief,  but  only 
cut  out  in  lines.  He  next  mentions  a  place  like  thofe  rooms,  tha|;  were  buik  on  pur- 
pofe  for  mufic,  which  may  be  the  apartment,  though  his  meafures  do  not  agree.  He 
after  (peaks  of  feveral  apartments  to  walk  in,  and  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
beautiful  fculpture  they  were  adorned  with,  which  might  be  fome  porticos  and  rooms 
on  each  fide,  that  are  now  deftroyed. 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  facred  library,  with  that  remarkable  infcription  on 
it :  "  The  repofitory  of  the  remedies  for  the  foul        This  might  confift  of  the  two 
rooms.   In  thofe  rooms  are  feveral  figures ;  one  is  a  deity  carried  in  a  fort  of  boat  by 
eighteen  mai,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  perfon  with  a  particular  enfign  in  his  hand  ; 
th^  upper  one  has  no  perfon  appearing  on  it,  but  a  fort  of  cover  in  the  middle  of  it» 
and  is  carried  only  by  twelve^  men,  there  being  no  one  before  it.    I  obferved  one 
figure  on  the  walls  had  a  tortoife  on  the  head  for  a  cap,  in  another  part  a  man  leading 
four  bulls  with  a  firing,  which  were  cut  as  on  four  floors  marked  with  a  line  one  over 
another,  and  in  feveral  parts  inftruments  of  facrifice.    I  remaj'ked  alfo  m  a  compart- 
ment, a  figure  fitting,  jmi  one  kneeling  before  it,  on  whofe  cafque  the  fitting  figure 
puts  his  left  hand,  having  the  crofs,  with  a  handle  to  it,  in  his  right.    Another  with  > 
a  hawk's  head  holds  his  left  hand  over  the  head  of  the  perfon  that  kneels,  having  the 
fame  fort  of  crofs  in  his  right  hand.    Behind  him  is  a  fhort  figure,  which  feemed  to 
have  wings  on  the  fide  of  his  head.    Below  them  are  three  perfons  kneeling,  with 
hawks  heads.    It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  or  no  this  might  be  the  King  oflFering  gold 
and  filver  to  the  deity,  that  he  received  yearly  out  of  the  mines  of  Egypt,  which- 
Diodorus  fays  was  cut  on  (bme  part  of  the  walls  of  the  temple  t*   I  obferved  a  door 
here  with  a  ftmt  top  mtbin ;  but  without  k  was  cut  in  an  arch,  fomething  like  the 
(hell  of  a  niche,  which  might  firft  give  the  thought  for  the  arch  in  Egypt.    With  the 
library  he  mentions  about  twenty  apartments,  in  which  were  the  reprefentations  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  the  King,  with  feveral  rooms  about  them,  in  which  vfere  cut  in  the 
mod  curious  manner,  all  the  facred  animals  of  Egypt.    Thefe  feem  to  be  thofe  feveral 
apartments  on  each  fide,  and  many  more  that  have  been  deflroyed,  which  pnbably 
made  the  building  all  the  way  of  the  fame  breadth.    At  lafl  he  comes  to  the  fepulchre 
itfelf.   He  fpeaks  of  afcendin^  to  it,  and  over  the  grand  apartment  there  is  another 
low  room,  where  the  body  of  Ofymanduas  might  be  depofited }  in  which,  it  feems, 
there  was  a  plate  of  gold  that  probably  often  went  round  the  room,  fo  as  to  be  three 
hundred  fixty-five  cuhits  in  length  and  a  cubit  thick,  or  rather  broad ;  on  each  of 
which  cubits  was  cut  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  all  the  flars  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  the  effeds  the  Egyptian  aftrologers  attributed' to  them,  according  to  their  different 
difpofitions.    This  great  treafure  they  fay  Cambyfes  and  the  Perfians  carried  away. 
The  entablature  round  this  room  is  very  rich.    Our  author  alfo  obferves  that  near  the 
library  were  figures  of  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,  3^ith  the  King  ma^g  a  proper  prefent 
to  every  one  of  them  ;  and  thefe  I  take  to  be  the  figures-  reprefented  m  the  front  of 
the  building  of  the  fuppofed  fepulchre,  where  it  is  probable  the  middle  figure  fitting  is  Ofi- 
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lis,  with  five  gods  on  ^ch  fide*.  The  ftone  below,  which  is  reprefented  with  a  dark 
(hade,  is  a  very  particular  red  ftone,  which  I  faw  went  through  to  the  upper  room,  and 
poflibly  on  it  might  be  cut  a  relief  of  the  King  offering  his  gifts  to  the  feveral  deities.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  pix)per  reprefentation  at  the  fepulchre  of  this  great  King,  to  fet 
forth,  as  our  author  obferves,  to  Ofiris  and  the  gods  that  were  with  him,  that  he  had^ 
finiihed  a  life  fpent  in  ads  of  piety  towards  the  g^ds,  and  of  juftice  to  mankind. 
Another  thing  is  very  remarkable  in  the  front,  that  a  building  is  marked  out  db  it, 
that  fliews  fomething  of  a  very  fine  tafte,  and  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  notion  of  a 
beautiful  difpofition  of  lights,  and  of  archite&ure  in  general,  where  it  was  proper  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  buildings,  which  we  may  fuppofe  was  not  convenient  for  temples, 
that  are  generally  built  without  windows,  and  with  maflive  walls,  that  have  no  other 
variety  in  them,  than  that  of  hieroglyphics. 

Here  I  fini(hed  my  obfervations  on  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  celebrated  by  the  firft 
of  poets  and  hiftorians  that  are  now  extant;^  that  venerable  city,  the  date  of  whofe 
ruin  is  older  than  the  foundation  of  moft  other  cities;  and  yet  fuch  vaft  and  fur- 
^  prifing  remains  are  ftill  to  be  feen  of  fuch  magnificence  and  folidity,  as  may  convince 
^  any  one  that  beholds  them,  that  without  fome  extraordinary  accidents,  they  muft  have 
laited  for  ever,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  intendon  of  the  founders  of  them. 

As  the  city  of  Thebes  was  fo  ancient,  fdences  flouri(hed  in  it  very  early,  particularly 
aftronomy  and  philofophy ;  in  which  the  priefts  f  efpecially  were  very  well  verfed,  and 
firft  fet  themfelves  to  regulate  the  time,  and  meafured  it  by  folar  months  and  years. 

I  muft  not  omit  to  obferve  that  fome  are  of  opinion  that  Sheba  is  Thebes ;  and 
fuppofe  the  Greeks,  having  no  way  of  writing  the  former  name,  altered  it  to  Thebai. 

CHAP.  IV. — From  Thebes  to  ErmenU  Efney  Etfou^  Ombosj  and  AJfouan  the  old  Syene 

near  the  Cataracts, 

I  LEFT  Luzerein  in  the  evening,  and  we  came  to  Erment  on  the  weft,  which  is 
the  ancient  city  Hermonthis,  in  which  Apollo  and  Jupiter  were  worfliipped  | ;  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name.  I  faw  the  ruins  of  it  when  I  returned.  We 
went  to  the  flieik's  houfe,  who  condu&ed  us  to  the  old  city>  the  ground  of  which  is 
very  much  raifed,  in  the  midft  of  a  large  plain ;  it  feemed  to  have  been  between  three 
and  four  miles  round.  There  are  remains  of  a  fmall  temple,  which  feems  to  be  of 
great  antiquity ;  it  might  be  the  temple  in  which  Apollo  was  worftiipped,  becaufe  of 
the  great  number  of  hawks  that  are  cut  in  it ;  the  frieze  is  adorned  with  them  in  a 
very  particular  manner,  as  in  the  drawings  of  the  entablatures.  The  anti-temple  is 
very  much  deftroyed ;  the  enclofure  round  it,  and  the  temple  itfelf,  are  very  par* 
ticular,  but  little  remains  except  the  foundations.  The  inner  temple  is  intire ;  there 
are  ftairs  up  to  the  top,  through  the  wall,  on  one  fide  of  the  buildings  which  is  about 

*  Thcfe  worda  of  Diodorui  £tcm  to  be  a  yery  juft  defcription  of  thefe  figures ;  io  which  the  god^  are 
made  as  fitting  below  Ofiris,  as  a  fort  of  afleffurs  to  him. 

Mpntsi  xal  Btih*   Dlodorus,  ibid. 
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twenty-five  feet  high  ;  it  is  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  within.and  without  On  the 
outfide  are  fcmr  (lories  of  hieroglyphics  of  men,  but  only  three  appear  within.  In  the  * 
ceiling  of  the  firft  room  there  are  five  hawks  with  fpread  wings ;  in  the  fecond  room 
feven,  and  two  rams  face  to  face ;  the  reft  of  the  ceiling  is  adorned  with  ftars,  and*  on 
each  fide  are  fome  fmall  hieroglyphics  with  human  bodies,  and  the  heads  of  a  great 
variety  of  beafts ;  and  on  each  fide  of  a  large  hawk  are  two  perfons  holding  out  both 
theur  hands  to  the  bird.  It  is  faid  that  a  (acred  bull  was  worfhipped  here ;  and  one 
would  imagine  that  this  was  the  place  where  he  was  kept,  for  at  one  end  of  the  inner 
room  two  bulls  are  cut  in  the  ftone,  and  a  great  number  of  women  with  children  in  their 
laps  held  to  their  breafts.  A  little  nearer  the  river,  on  one  fide  of  the  temple,  is  a 
deep  bafin,  as  of  a  pond :  at  fome  diftance  from  that  are  the  ruins  of  a  building  that 
was  ereded  on  a  beautiful  plan.  I  (hould  think  the  defign  too  fine  for  a  Chriftian 
church,  built  on  the  firft  eftabli(bment  of  Chriftianity  in  the  fourth  century,  and  (hould 
rather  imagine  that  it  might  have  had  fome  alterations  made  in  it  at  that  time ;  for  it 
a{^>ears  to  have  been  a  church,  from  crofles  cut  on  fome  of  the  ftones,  and  Coptic 
paintings  and  infcriptions  in  many  parts  of  it  that  are  plaiftered ;  but  there  are  very 
little  remains,  except  at  the  weft  end,  where  the  rooms  had  galleries  over  them, 
which  might  be  for  the  women.  I  obferved  fome  of  the  niches,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  hewn  into  a  rough  (hell  at  top,  as  if  they  had  been  built  at  firft  with  a  ftrait 
top ;  the  pillars  feem  to  have  been  of  one  ftone  df  red  granite,  after  the  Greek  archi- 
tedure  of  the  Corinthian  order;  it  is  probable  the  femicircles  and  rooms  at  each  end 
were  made  by  the  Chriftians.  This  might  be  the  temple  to  Jupiter,  and  rebuilt  in 
the  Greek  tafte  under  the  government  of  the  Ptolemies. 

On  the  eighteenth  we  went  on  with  very  little  wind,  and  (hot  at  a  crocodile,  as  he 
was  on  his  legs  going  into  the  water  from  a  fandy  ifle,  and  had  reafon  to  think  the 
ball  ftruck  him ;  for,  contrary  to  their  ufual  cuftom  of  walking  in  (lowly,  he  opened 
his  mouth  after  the  fliot,  and  jumped  five  or  fix  feet  into  the  water.  We  pafled  by 
two  little  hills  on  the  weft,  called  Jebelin  (the  hills) ;  on  one  there  is  a  (heik's  tomb^ 
and  there  feemed  to  me  to  be  fome  ruins*  on  the  other.  This  I  thought  might  be 
Aphroditopolis,  that  is  the  city  of  Venus,  rather  than  the  city  of  Crocodiles  that 
Strabo  firft  fpeaks  of,  for  a  reafon  I  (hall  hereafter  mention.  On  the  nineteenth  we 
came  to  Efne  on  the  weft,  a  confiderable  town  for  thefe  parts ;  we  went  afhore  and 
ftaid  about  an  hour,  and  the  men  wanting  a  large  ftone  for  ballaft,  the  people  know- 
ing  we  were  Europeans,  would  not  let  them  ^e  it  into  the  boat,  faying,  that  the 
Franks,  if  they  took  away  that  ftone,  would,  by  their  magic  art,  draw  away  their 
hidden  treafures.  The  Arab  intereft  here  is  under  the  (heik  of  Furihout ;  tmder  him 
there  are  two  ferifs  or  relations  of  Mahomet,  that  have  the  chief  influence  tn  the 
town ;  but  there  is  a  cadi,  and  alfo  a  ca(hif,  who,  as  I  apprehend,  is  fent  under  the 
bey  of  Girge.  fhere  are  about  a  hundred  Chriftians  in  the  town,  and  two  priefts, 
who  have  a  large  church.  > 

I  (aw  this  place,  and  the  antiquities  about  it,  in  my  return.  I  had  letters  to  the 
ca(hif,  who  was  abfent,^but  I  had  feen  him  above,  fo  his  people  were  ready  to  go 
with  me.  I  carried  letters  I  had  to  one  of  the  ferifs,  and  likewife  a  prefent,.and  he 
went  with  me  to  fee  the  temple  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town.  I  carried  alfo  letters 
and  a  prefent  to  another  greenhead,  who  feemed  to  be  a  very  worthy  man.  I  had  not 
been  long  in  my  boat  before  he  fent  me  a  prefent  of  bread,  a  kid,  and  fome  other 
things  I  wanted,  and  fent  to  me  to  draw  my  boat  near  to  his  bark,  where  he  faid  I  (hould 
be  more  fecure  by  night.   The  next  day  he  went  with  me  and  the  ca(hif 's  people 
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about  three  miles  to  th^  north-nprth-weft,  to  an  aiicient  temple.  As  I  faw  the  figure 
*  of  a  woman  fitting,  cut  in  feveral  parts  of  the  wall,  I  conje£tured  that  this  might  be 
the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Latopolis,  where  both  that  deity  and  the  fifti  latus  were  wor- 
ihipped.  The  narrow  paflage  on  each  fide  feems  to  have  been  for  the  fame  defign  as 
in  fome  other  temples,  fome  way  or  other  to  impofe  on  the  people  ;  and  a  little  cell 
might  be  to  keep  fome  facred  animal  in :  it  is  about  three  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
rooms,  ?Lnd  near  eight  feet  high.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  this  temple  are  fome* 
thing  like  the  Corinthian,  but  with  a  very  flat  relief,  fome  of  them  being  but  little 
higher  than  if  marked  out  with  lines.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  capitals,  one  of  which 
is  the  fourth  in  the^late  of  capitals.    Within  the  temple  are  three  ftories  of  hierogly- 

Ehics  of  men  about  three  feet  high,  and  at  one  end  the  lowefl:  figures  are  as  big  as  the 
fe;  one  of  them  I  obferved  had  the  head  of  the  Ibis.  The  ceiling  is  curioufly 
adorned  with  all  forts  of  animals,  and  painted  in  very  beautiful  colours  ;  among  them 
I  obferved  a  figure  fitting  on  what  appeared  like  a  boat,  with  a  circle  round  him,  and 
two  inftruments  at  one  end.  I  obferved  alfo  a  ram  with  a  crofs  on  his  head,  fome- 
what  like  the  handle  of  a  fword,  and  acrofs  his  neck  was  fomething  refembling  wings» 
Among  the  animals  I  obferved  the  beetle,  and  a  fort  of  fcorpion ;  all  the  hierogiy. 
phics  are  very  well  cut,  but  fome  of  them  are  defaced.  This  temple  appears  to^  have 
been  ufed  as  a  church,  and  I  faw  fome  Coptic  infcriptions  on  the  wall  in  black  letters, 
and  they  told  me  that  there  had  been  a  convent  there,  fo  that  the  temple  feems  to  have 
been  turned  to  that  ufe.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  of  Efne,  there  is  another 
temple.  The  twenty-four  pillars  are  almoft  all  different,  but  fomething  approaching-* 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  fliaped  like  the  capital  mentioned  before  in  the  other  temple* 
This  whole  building  is  very  richly  carved  with  hieroglyphics.  I  faw  one  man  with  the 
goat's  head,  and  a  man  with  a  crocodile's  head  is  cut  over  the  middle  door  that  is 
oppofite  to  the  entrance.  There  are  feveral  others  in  the  walls  with  crocodiles'  heads 
likewife,  and  alfo  fome  crocodiles,  which  makes  me  think  that  this  was  the  city  of 
Crocodiles,  where  that  beaft  was  worfliipped,  as  Strabo  obferves* ;  though  he  men- 
tions the  city  of  Crocodiles  before  Aphroditopolis  and  Latopolis,  whereas  if  the  city  of 
Crocodiles  were  put  laft  inftead  of  firft,  it  would  agree  with  the  fituation  I  give  thefe 
places.  The  old  city  feems  to  have  been  to  the  north  about  this  temple,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  town  I  law  the  remains  of  an  ancient  quay  of  ruftic  ftone  work,  with  ftairs 
down  to  the  river.  A  mile  to  the  fouth  of  Efne  is  the  monaftery  of  St.  Helen,  hy 
whom  they  fay  it  was  founded  :  it  has  been  more  commonly  called  the  Convent  of  the 
Martyrs,  and  it  was  a  place  of  great  devotion.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  great  burial 
ground,  the  fpot  where  they  buried  the  dead  not  being  lefs  than  a  mile  round.  Many 
of  the  tombs  are  magnificent,  being  a  dome  on  four  arches,  with  a  little  cupola  on  the 
top,  fomething  refembling  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  built  of  brick.  Some  of  thenj 
have  a  crofs,  others  the  eagle  cut  on  them,  and  a  fhort  Greek  infcription  f.  It  is  a 
very  indifferent  convent,  and  the  church  is  mean.  There  are  only  two  monks  in  it, 
who  cannot  marry  ;  but  their  relations,  both  women  and  children,  live  in  the  convent : 
this  is  the  laft  church  in  Egypt.    1  made  them  a  prefent  of  fome  incenfe,  knives,  and 

To»  Aaxw,     Strabo,  xvif.  p.817.     Here  Crocodilopoii$  is  put  firft,  but  poiiiblj  the  order  of  the  words 
may  have  been  tranfpoCed. 
4  On  maay  of  ibtm^  as.  wdl  as  about  the  conTeiit>  thefc  words  aoe  cut : 
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fciflars  ;  and  they  enteftained  us  wjth  what  they  could  provide.  To  the  north  of  the 
convent  there  is  feme  wood|  and  cotft^n  fljrub^  of  the  perennial  kind  ;  on  the  eaft^  fide 
alfo  I  faw  the  fenna.  I  obferved  here  at  a  diflance  from  the  river,  that  they  dig  large 
holes  in  the  ground  about  fifteen  feet  deep  to  make  bricks ;  and  the  water  of  the  Nile 
comes  into  thcni,  and  they  raife  it  by  buckets  to  water  the  ground. 

It  has  been  faid  thai  ihoi^e  arc^  quarries  of  porphyry  and  granite  about  ten  miles  north- 
weft  of  Efne;  but  fonte  writers  of  travels  do  nut  diflinguifti  porphyry  from  granite, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  ijuarr^s  they  mention  may  be  only  of  the  latten 

About  fifteen  miles  above  Efee,  as  I  conjectured,  I  faw  on  the  weft  the  remains  of 
a  wall  about  ten  feet  thick,  and  forty  feet  long,  eight  tiers  of  ftone  remaining  of  it. 
Here  I  thought  there  might  be  lonie  indent  dtVs  and  cnnjedured  that  it  might  be  the 
city  of  Hawks  We  flopped  at  i\  [j:.  ee  where  feveral  other  boats  ftaid  all  night : 
hearing  us  talk,  they  alkrd  if  we  were  Fraiite;  and  the  boatmen  told  the  people  that 
we  wer0  foldiers  from  the  Grand  Signior,  for  they  cannot  diftinguifli  the  Turkifh  lan- 
guage firom  any  oiher.  On  tiie  twen  J  :th  we  came  to  Etfou,  which  I  faw  in  my  return : 
it  was  the  city  called  Great  Apollinopoiis.  lliey  were  here  declared  enemies  to  the  cro- 
codile f.  I  v/ent  to  the  fteik's  houfe,  and  carried  the  letter  I  had  from  the  (heik  of 
Furfliout,  When  he  knew  who  it  was  ftiom,  he  kiffed  the  letter,  and  put  it  to  his  fore- 
head, which  is  a  mark  oF  great  refpeft,  I  made  him  a  handfome  prefent,  and  he  be- 
haved very  humbly,  and  with  grea^  civility  ;  siiid  when  the  letter  was  read,  and  I 
defired  to  fee  the  rains,  he  put  his  hand  op  to  his  head,  which  was  a  mark  of  his  com- 
pliance^  and  that  he  took  me  under  liis  prote£Hon-  He  went  himfelf  with  me,  and 
Ibewed  me  the  temple.  In  the  front  of  it  are  cut  cololTal  figures  in  two  ftories,  fome 
ftanding  and  fome  fittii^*  Among  lUofe  that  were  ftanding,  I  obferved  three  pair 
ftandingface  to  face:  one  figufe  near 'each  comer  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  has  the 
hawk's  head.  Before  I  had  entirely  finiflied  meafurlng  the  temple,  a  great  many 
people  came  about  me,  and  giving  my  book  to  my  ferv^ant  when  I  meafured,  a  young 
man  caught  it  out  of  his  hand  and  ran  away  with  it :  he  was  the  fheik's  nephew,  the 
brothers  having  been  competitors  for  the  govei^ment  of  this  village  ;  fo  they  envied 
him  the  prefents  they  imagined  he  might  get,  and  the  notions  of  treafures  likewife 
poffeffed  their  minds.  My  ferva^t  ran  after  him,  and  fo  did  the  fheik.  I  continued 
on  meafuring,  and  writing  on  another  paper,  till  the  rtieik  returned  with  his  pike, 
having  thrown  o&  his  outward  garment  when  he  went  in  fearch  of  his  nephew,  whom 
they  fay  he  would  have  gone  ne$r  to  have  killed  if  he  had  met  with  bim-,.  He  con- 
duced me  to  his  hotife,  and  carried  the  matter  fo  far,  that  I  was  afraid  we  iiflght  have 
fuflFered  in  the  tumult;  for  they  caoie  to  high  words,  his  brother  being  favoured  by 
many  of  the  people :  they  faid  it  was  hard  thefe  ftrangsi^  could  not  leave  them  to  be 

2uiet  in  their  villlages,  1  was  vei*y  delirous  to  go  to  my  boat;  but  it  was  faid  the 
leik  would  take  it  ill  if  I  would  not  ftay  and  eat  with  him.  In  the  mean  time  I 
was  privately  informed  that  I  might  have  my  note  book,  if  I  would  give  about  the 
value  of  a  crown^  which  I  confented  to,  and  it  was  accordingly  brouglit  me.  We 
fat  down  to  eat  out  of  a  very  large  wooden  bowl  fall  of  their  thin  cakes,  broke  into 
very  fmall  pieces,  and  a  fyrup  mixed  up  with  it.  The  fheik  himfelf  fat  at  a  diftance, 
and  did  not  eat  with  us;  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and  attended  me  to  the  boat:  fome 
others  alfo  came,  particularly  the  chief  of  the  contrary  party,  for  the  village  had  been 
in  rebellion  againft  their  great  head  at  Furfhout*    The  Jheik  made  me  a  prefent  of  a  * 
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(heep,  came  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  great  fheik.  We 
fet  fail,  and  near  an  hour  after  the  flieik's  fon  came  riding  to  the  river,  to  let  us  know 
\  that  his  father  had  been  informed  I  had  given  money  to  have  piy  book  reftored,  and 
Jiad  obliged  them  to  return  the  money,  and  had  fent  it  to  me }  thus  I  experienced  in 
this  brave  Arab  fuch  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  fidelity  as  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with. 

Above  Efne  the  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  Nile  broad.  We  ap- 
proached towards  Hajar-Silcily,  and  fome  time  before  I  came  to  it,  I  faw  the  rock  on 
the  weft  cut  out  as  for  a  erand  gate,  and  fouth  of  it  fome  ruins  and  pillars :  a 
little  further  fouth^  I  faw  nve  regular:  entrances  into  grottos,  cut  equally  diftant 
in  the  rock ;  above  them  a  cornice  or  half  round  appeared  to  have  crowned  the 
work,  for  only  the  half  round  remained,  it  had  alfo  half  rounds  at  the  angles.  Going  ' 
on  to  Hajar-Silcily,  or  the  rock  of  the  cham,  I  took  particular  notice  of  this  remark- 
able place,  where  the  Nile  is  very  narrow,  I  fuppofe  not  above  a  hundred  yards  over  ; 
the  rocks  come  to  the  river  on  each  fide,  and  the  current  is  very  ftrong.  It  has  its 
name,  becaufe  it  is  faid  a  chain  was  drawn  acrofs  to  defend  the  pais,  and  they  fhewed 
me  a  rock  on  the  eaft  fide,  where  they  told  me  the  chain  was  fixed.  The  rock  on  the 
weft  fide  is  cut  into^  four  forts  of  niches,  or  fmall  open  temples  for  the  worfhip  of  fome 
deities,  as  they  feem  to  have  been  defigned }  they  are  adorned  with  cornices,  pilafters, 
and  hieroglyphics.  Here  alfo  are  fome  pUlars  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  are  entire, 
with  thdr  pedeftals ;  I  meafured  them  exa&ly,  to  fee  if  the  Egyptian  archite£lure 
could  be  brought  to  any  rule.  On  the  rock  over  thefe  works  is  a  relief  cut  in  an 
oblong  fquare  compartment,  after  the  Greek  tafte,  confifting  of  a  tree,  a  man  on  a 
horfe,  and  another  before  as  leading  the  beaft,  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  an  in- 
fcription  of  eight  fliort  lines,  exceedingly  defaced.  There  was  probably  a  garrifon 
at  this  place,  and  the  people  who  were  here  might  from  time  to  time  caufe  thefe  things 
to  be  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  way  of  their  religion.  In  our  return,  when  I  ftaid 
fome  time  afhore,  the  boatmen  cut  down  a  tree ;  fome  labourers  near  fpoke  to  them 
not  to  do  it,  and  I  likewife  difcouraged  it ;  but  when  the  labourers  were  gone  away^ 
they  carried  it  into  their  boat :  but  after  we  had  |  put  off,  we  foon  faw  fome  horfemen 
appear,  who  probably  had  notice  of  our  landing,  and  if  they  had  arrived  fooner  might 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  plunder  us.  The  village  or  Pthonthis,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  diftant  from  the  river,  twenty-four  miles  from  Elephantine,  and  twenty 
from  Apollinopolis,  might  be  at  fome  diftance  to  the  weft^  as  the  fituation  agrees 
pretty  w^  with  this  account.  We  lay  above  this  paflage,  where  the  Nile  is  very 
wide ;  there  is  a  fandy  ground  on  each  fide,  bemg  a  gentle  afcent,  and  fo  has  been 
waflied  away  by  the  waters,  that  muft  be  much  confined  above  this  ftreight.  We 
afterwards  pafled  by  feveral  fandy  iflands,  on  which  we  faw  many  crocodiles :  on  one 
there  were  near  twenty  of  them,  which  feemed  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long ; 
we  Ihot  at  them,  and  about  half  of  them  went  into  the  water,  and  firing  a  fecond  time 
they  all  went  off ;  there  may  be  more  crocodiles  here  than  in  any  other  parts,  as  well 
becaufe  the  Ombites  worihipped  them,  and  fuffered  none  of  them  to  be  killed,  as  alfo 
by  reafon  that  the  catarads  are  fo  near ;  for  when  the  crocodiles  meet  with  rocks 
they  retire,  fo  that  if  they  come  from  the  lower  parts,  and  can  go  only  a  little  higher, 
it  may  be  natural  for  them  to  fettle  about  thefe  iflands,  fo  convenient  for  their  lying 
out  of  the  water  in  the  fun,  and  it  may  not  be  agreeable  to  them  to  go  down  the  ftrong 
current  at  the  ftreight.  We  came  to  a  large  ifland,  and  oppofite  to  it  on  the  eaft  fide 
to  Com-Ombo,  or  the  hill  of  Ombo,  which  is  the  ancient  Ombos ;  there  are  great 
ruins  about  the  hill,  efpecially  of  an  ancient  temple.   The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are 
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in  the  beft  Egyptian  tafte,  adorned  with  leaves ;  and  there  feems  to  have  been  at  each 
end  of  the  fmall  area,  before  the  temple,  fuch  a  grand  gate  as  has  been  defcribed  at 
Thebes,  of  which  the  building  to  the  fouth  feemed  to  be  fome  repiains.  The  people 
of  Ombos  were  famous  for  the  worfliip  of  the  crocodile,  and  iElian*  gives  an  account 
that  they  fed  them  in  their  marfhes,  which  I  fuppofe  were  thefe  low  iflands ;  they 
were  perfe^Hy  tame,  and  obeyed  when  they  were  called.  We  went  on  to  the  port  of 
-  La(herrad,  where  the  cafliif  of  £fne  was  encamped ;  we  would  have  pafled  him,  but 
they  called  to  us,  and  the  boatmen  dared  not  to  proceed :  they  flopped  us  the  rather, 
as  by  the  covering  of  the  boat  they  conjedured  we  were  Europeans :  I  had  letters  to 
him,  but  did  not  know  that  he  was  tHe  perfon  to  whom  they  were  direded ;  I  carried 
him  a  prefent  of  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fome  other  things,  (of  which  he  faid  there  was  no 
need)  and  told  him  I  was  come  to  fee  the  antiquities,  and  defired  him  to  give  me  leave 
tp  view  Com-Ombo,  to  which  he  readily  confented ;  but  the  Arab  Iheiks  of  Lafherrad, 
who  were  prefent,  when  they  heard  of  it,  immediately  cried  out,  that  I  muft  not  go  to 
the  hill ;  and  then  their  difcourfe  ran  on  the  Europeans  coming  in  fearch  of  treafures. 
When  I  departed,  the  people  of  the  cafhif  came  aboard,  and  demanded  pipes  and 
other  things  they  faw }  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  by  giving  them  a  little,  that  I 
got  rid  of  them,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey.  When  I  returned,  the  boatmen  told 
me  I  mi^ht  go  afhore  and  fee  the  ruins ;  but  I  was  contented  with  making  the  befl 
obfervanons  I  could  from  the  water,  fufpe£ting  that  the  people  of  the  country  knowing 
my  boat,  might  have  lain  in  ambufli ;  and  if  they  had  caught  me  afhore,  would  at 
leaft  have  plundered  us,  if  not  detained  me  till  they  ipight  have  a  large  fum  for  my 
ranfom ;  the  people  here  being  very  little  fubjedfc  to  any  government.  We  went  on 
and  came  to  the  ifles  Alakiah  and  Manfunah,  both  of  them  fine  fruitful  fpots ;  the 
former  having  a  village  on  it ;  and  the  country  on  the  eafl  is  well  cultivated  :  higher 
up,  the  hills  to  the  weft  flretch  towards  the  Nile  in  pretty  high  clifts,  and  on  one  of 
the  hills  over  the  river  there  is  a  fquare  tower,  which  I  obferved,  leffens  as  it  rifes ; 
and  they  fay,  it  is  an  ancient  work.  We  after  came  to  a  fandy  ifle ;  at  the  end  of  it 
^re  feveral  fmall  rocks,  which  are  the  firfl  I  faw  in  the  Nile :  going  a  little  further, 
on  the  twenty-firfl  in  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  Aflbuan. 

CHAP.  V. — Of  AJfouan  Sjene  under  the  Tropic^  Elephantine^  the  Quarries  of  Granite^ 
the  Catarailsy  Phyla,  and  the  Borders  of  Ethiopia. 

ASSOUAN  is  a  poor  fmall  town,  with  a  fort  of  fortrefs,  or  rather  barrack  for  janizaries 
under  their  governor.  Thefe  foldiers  have  in  reality  the  command  of  the  country. 
There  are  only  two  Chriflians  in  this  place,  one  the  fecretary  of  the  Caimacam,  the 
other  a  fervant  of  the  aga's.  I  waited  on  the  aga  of  the  janizaries  with  letters  from 
Muflapha,  aga  of  the  janizaries  at  Girge,  and  from  the  fheik  of  Furfhout;  he 
treated  me  with  coffee,  and  made  me  a  prefent  of  a  lamb,  and  I  fent  him  a  prefent  of 
rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fome  other  things.  He  was  fo  civil  as  to  fend  two  janizaries 
to  guard  the  boat,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  lodging  in  an  apartment  that  belonged 
to  his  houfe,  but  feparate  from  it.  The  Chriflian,  fecretary  of  the  Caimaicam,  or 
civil  governor,  came  to  me  and  fignified  that  I  fhould  make  his  mafler  a  prefent ;  but 
the  people  and  janizaries  in  and  about  the  boat  fufpeding  him^  afked  what  he  faid^ 
and  ordered  him  to  go  out  of  the  boat,  there  being  a  jealoufy  between  the  military 
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and  civil  power :  this  coming  to  the  aga's  ears,  he  fent  me  word  I  had  no  need  to 
make  prefents  to  any  body ;  and  when  I  went  to  wait  on  him,  he  repeated  the  fame, 
vand  that  he  would  take  me  under  his  prote£Uon,  fo  that  no  one  Ihould  injure  me,  and 
I  removed  to  the  lodgings  he  allotted  me.  A  Turk,  who  was  here  on  the  part  of 
Ofman  Bey,  to  coUedl  fome  taxes,  had  come  to  the  boat,  very  kindly  offered  his 
advice  on  all  occafions,  came  and  vifited  me,  and  brought  me  a  prefent  of  twelve 
pigeons  and  fome  dates :  fome  other  Turks  came  to  fee  me,  and  one,  as  a  token  of 
refped,  brought  me  fo  trifling  a  prefent  as  a  bunch  of  radifhes.  The  aga  alfo  came 
to  fee  me. 

On  the  height  over  Affouan  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syene  *,  which  is  exaf^ly 
under  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  prefent  fortrefs,  which  has  two  or  three  flight  walls 
round  it,  of  no  more  ftrength  than  a  common  garden  fence,  is  to  the  fouth  of  the 
prefent  town,  which  is  on  a  gentle  rifing  from  the  river,  and  extends  to  a  height  that 
is  over  the  water,  that  I  ihould  think  was  the  north  end  of  the  ancient  Syene,  the 
principal  part  of  which  feems  to  have  been  on  a  lower  hill  to  the  fouth,  though  very 
high  from  the  river,  and  extended  to  a  hill  ftill  further  fouth,  higher  than  the  other, 
and  ftretching  further  to  the  weft,  being  a  rock  of  red  granite,  and  full  of  ruins  of 
unbumt  brick,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  the  remains  of  Affouan,  of  the  middle 

Syene,  and  particularly  the  ancient  forts  there,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  in  a  pe<« 
ninfula:  whether  this  defcription  may  agree  with  a  hill  to  the  north,  that  is  to  the  weft 
of  the  prefent  fort,  which  has  water  on  three  fides  of  it ;  or  whether  a  foffee  might  be 
cut  through  the  lower  ground  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  fite  of  the  ancient 
Syene,  and  fo  make  it  a  fort  of  pcninfula,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  Going  further 
to  the  lower  ground,  between  the  two  hills  near  the  river  to  the  fouth-weft,  I  faw  two 
pillars  of  granite  ftanding,  and  two  fort  of  extraordinary  triangular  pillars  with  their 
bafe  lying  down.  I  conjeftured  that  poflibly  folding  doors  might  turn  on  the  two 
half  rounds  of  them.  Nearer  the  river  I  obferved  two  oblong  fquare  granite  pillars, 
all  which  may  be  the  remains  of  fome  ancient  temple.  About  the  middle,  between 
the  river  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  eaft,  I  found  the  building  which  poffibly  might 
be  the  obfervatory,  built  over  the  famous  well,  for  making  aftronomical  ohfervations, 
which  is  fo  particularly  defcribed  by  Strabof.  I  imagine  that  the  holes  at  top,  which 
are  much  larger  below  than  above,  were  in  order  to  try  the  experiment  in  relation  to 
the  fliadows  at  noon  day,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  building  fronts  to  the  eaft, 
and  whether  the  windows  on  each  fide  could  be  of  any  particular  ufe  in  an  obfervatory 
of  this  kind,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  it  is  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the  windows  in 
the  inner  room  are  not  placed  oppofite  to  one  another.  StYabo  J  gives  an  account  that 
there  was  a  garrifon  here  of  three  Roman  cohorts. 

From  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syene,  I  went  about  a  mile  fouth-eaft  to  the 
granite  quarries ;  all  the  country  to  the  eaft,  the  iflands  and  bed  of  the  Nile,  being  red 
granite,  which  is  the  Thebaic  ftone  mentioned  by  Herodotus  j  the  quarries  are  not 
worked  in  deep,  but  the  ftone  js  hewn  out  of  the  fides  of  the  low  hills.  I  faw  fome 
columns  marked  out  in  the  quarries,  and  fliaped  on  two  fides,  particularly  a  long  fquare 
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one,  which  might  be  defigned  for  an  obeliflc ;  they  feem  to  have  worked  in  round 

the  (Luiics  with  a  narrow  luui^  iiii.;  v.  lun  itoa^o  were  almoft  feparated,  there  is 
rcafon  to ^-iiiink  they  forced  ihem  out  of  their  bt^ds  with  large  wedges,  of  which  there 
are  great  figns  b  the  quarries  in  all  parts;  in  fome  places  I  obfdrved  channels  marked 
out  about  three  inches  wide^  and  holes  cut  in  thofe  channels  at  certain  diflances,  as 
if  for  thdr  chifels  to  go  in,  fo  ihat  prab>4bly  Lhcy  .wnrk'^d  down  with  the  chifels  at  the 
bottom  and  on  one  fide  of  the  (lone,  and  then  forced  the  ftone  out  of  its  bed  with 
wedges.  1  could  net  find  any  other  prnimd  why  ionie  perfons  have  affirmed  that 
there  are  pyramids  here»  but  certAio  q^_L.  r  es  cut  out  into  fteps  up  the  fides  of  the 
hiils,  whicfl  may  have  caufed  ignorant  people  to  take  ihcax  for  the  remains  of  pyramids, 
as  fome  of,thr  pyrainid^j  are  built  in  that  manner* 

Oppofice  toSyen  :^  isahe  iilaud  Klephantliie,  in  which  there  was  a  city  of  that  name. 
The  iflaiid  is  ubout  a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  nillc  broad  to  the  fouth,  ending  kk 
a  point  lii  the  north  ;  there  w*is  a  templi  to  Cjiuphis  in  this  ifland,  and  a  Nilon^eter  ta 
incafure  th^  rife  of  the  Nile  j  on  it  are  remains  of  a  fm^ill  temple.  Before  the  temple  is  a 
ftatue,  fining  with  the  handsacrofs  on  the  bread,  being  al>aut  eight  feet  high,  with  a  lituus 
in  each  hand,  which  is  particular.  There  is  a  wall  b^iilt  round  part  of  it  about  a  fool  from  the 
wall  of  the  temple,  there  being  juft  room  enouj;h  for  a  perfon  to  enter,  which  probably  was 
kept  concealed,  and  might  be  built,  as  obfervud  before,  to  carry  on  fome  arts  to  deceive 
the  people-  On  the  v\ail  before  die  temple  is  a  Greek  infcription,  which  is  defaced  ia 
nitiny  partfe  In  the  middle  of  the  ifland  iKere  are  remains  of  one  fide  of  a  grand  gate 
oi  red  grawjjpj  finely  adorned  witli  hieroglyphics,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  one  of 
the  enrrari?^^  to  the  temple  of  Cimphk,  of  which  the  above-mentioned  building  might 
be  a  part,  The  earth  is  raifed  up  very  much  about  this  gate,  and  all  over  the  fcuth 
end  ot  the  iJl;md,  probably  by  the  rubbilh  of  a  town  of  the  middle  ages  that  mighi  be 
on  the  ifland,  as  there  is  now  a  very  hnall  village  on  ir.  The  fouth  end  of  the  ifland  is 
high,  bt?in^'a  rock  of  red  gjranite,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  are  great  remains  of  a  high  wall 
built  by  the  wntgr  iiilc  w  ith  windows  on  it.  It  is  very  probable  that  all  this  part  of  the 
ifland  was  defended  by  fuch  a  wiiU  agaiiift  the  violent  current,  at  the  time  of  the  rife  of 
the  Nile.  ; 

About  ttiis  ifie  there  are  feveral  fmalkr  iflands,  as  two  to  the  weft,  and  four  to  the 
fouth,  w  hich  are  high  ahave  the  water,  and*  alfo  feveral  large  rocks  of  red  granite  ; 
two  of  them  appear  to  have  been  worked  as  quarries,  as  well  as  the  fouth  end  of 
Elephantine:  '  Out  of  one  of  thefe  iflands,  probably,  that  entire  room  was  cut  of  one 
flone,  that  was  carried  to  Sais,  takings  u  may  be,  the  advantage  of  the  fituation  of  the 
rock,  fo  as  to  have  only  the  labour  ox  feparaxing  the  bottom  of  it  from  the  quarry,  and 
having  firft  probably  hollowed  the  ftoiie  into  a  room  of  the  dimenfions  defcribed.  when 
1  Ipoke  ot  Saist 

I  crofled  over  to  the  Libyan  fide,  on  the  fouth-w  eft  of  the  ifland,  where  there  is  a 
fandy  valley,  which  probably  was  the  bounds  on  the  weft  fide,  between  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt.  Going  about  a  mile  in  this  valley,  I  came  to  a  large  ruinous  uninhabited 
monafteryj  which  I  conje£lured  was  dedicated  to  St,  George,  his  pidure,  as  big  as  life, 
being  paiiifed  on  the  walls  ;  and  there  are  fev^eral  other  bad  paintings  in  the  church, 
mnd  ibme  Cgptl  iiiltriptions  about  the  walls.  The  eaft  fide  of  the  Nile  was  inhabited 
by  Ar  abs,  as  far  as  Meroe  j  but  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  E^^y  pt  as  beginning  at  Elephantine^ 
and  fays  that  the  Ethiopians  inhabited  one  half  of  the  ifland*,  though  Ptolemy  takes 
into  Egypt  the  tracl  called  Dodecafchceivus,  on  the  eaft  fide,  near  a  degree  farther  fouth, 
in  which  cour^try  Metaconj^fo  fcems  to  hiive  been,  which  was  forty-fourminutes foutl> 
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of  Syene,  and  he  feems  to  put  Pfelcis  alfo  in  Egypt,  oppolite  to  it ;  for  Egypt  on  the 
eaft  fide  probably  extended  about  .as  far  as  where  De  Lifle*s  map  makes  the  Nile  to  run 
to  the  north,  after  it  has  taken  its  coOrfe  a  confiderable  way  to  the  eaSL  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  Nile,  as  it  runs  to  the  eafl:,  and  the  mountains  there,  were  the  moft 
ancient  bounds  of  Egypt,  as  they  are  at  prefent  of  the  Grand  Signior's  dominions,  abovft 
the  caftle  of  Ibrahim ;  fo  that  Egypt  feems  to  have  ended  about  Elephantine  on  the  weft, 
though  it  extended  further  to  the  fouth  on  the  eaft  fide  t- 

Returning  to  Aflbuan,  I  went  afhore  under  the  rocks  to  the  eaft,  oppofite  to  the 
fouth  end  of  Elephantine.  The  rocks  here  are  very  high,  on  which  the  ancient  Syene 
was  built ;  on  one  of  them  I  faw  hieroglyphics,  and  the  middle  figure  fitting  in  a  niche, 
and  much  defaced.  The  following  account  of  fome  accidents  that  happened  to  me 
there,  may  give  fome  infight  into  the  nature  of  thefe  people ;  for  by  the  greedinefs  of 
thofe  that  went  with  me,  and  by  the  imprudence  of  my  people,  I  had  like  to  have  been 
embroiled  with  the  aga.  I  had  not  given  exadly  the  fame  prefent  to  an  inferior 
officer,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  aga,  that  I  had  given  to  the  aga's  brother,  who  was 
in  a  greater  poft ;  and  coming  afterwards  to  demand  the  fame  prefent  I  had  given  to  the 
other,  I  complied  in  part  with  his  requeft.  On  this  my  fervant  talked  to  a  favourite 
janizary  of  the  aga's  he  had  appointed  to  be  with  me,  as  if  he  was  a  fpy,  and  had 
informed  what  prefents  I  had  made.  This  difgufted  the  aga,  as  well  as  my  taking  a 
perfon  with  me  that  did  not  belong  to  him ;  fo  the  aga  fent  for  my  fervant,  and  told 
him  I  might  ftay  as  long  as  I  pleafed,  but  that  I  fhould  fee  nothing  more.  I  found 
alfo  that  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  prefent  I  made  him ;  for  afterwards  the  uncle  of 
the  aga,  a  good  old  man,  came  to  me,  and  intimated  that  thofe  that  came  there  muft 
be  liberal,  that  I  fliould  fee  every  thing,  but  that  it  muft  be  in  the  company  of  the 
aga's  relations.  The  Turk.  I  mentioned  before,  came  after  this  happened  to  fee  me, 
who  I  found  was  fo  difagreeable  to  the  aga,  that  he  ordered  him  to  leave  the  houfe, 
giving  it  this  turn,  that  he  would  not  permit  the  people  to  come  and  teaze  me  for 
prefents.  I  took  it  in  the  light  they  would  have  it,  and  defired  the  favour  of  the  aga 
to  come  and  drink  coffee  with  me,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  the  whole  affair 

*  *OiKum  ^1  T»  oiro  *Ekt^ninK  eifu  'AAlofitii  ihi,  kxI  ttk  rivu  to  i^uvy^i  i\  i^iiurO  *  Aiyi/Vlioi.  Herodo- 
ttti,  1.  ii.  c.  2^1 

f  Above  Syene*  m  the  country  called  Dodecafchaenus*  Ptolemy  mentions  HierafVcaminos,  Philse,  and 
Metacompfoy  oppofite  to  Pfelcis.  HierafycaminoSy  I  apprebend»  fhould  be  put  lafi|  as  it  is  in  the  itine- 
rary, and  may  be  Derra,  derived  from  Hicra.    On  the  weft  fide  the  itinerary  has  the  places  in  this  order. 

Contra  Suenem  Tutzis  -  -  * '      xx.  ^ 

Parembolem           -         -  xvi,  Pfelcim          -  -  xii.^ 

Tzitzi         -          -         -  ii.  .   Corte       -  -         -  iv. 

Taphis       ...  xiv.  Hierafycaminon  -  iv. 

Tumis         ...  viii. 

On  the  eaft  fide  it  has  the  places  in  this  manner. 

Contra  Pfelcim        -         -         xi.      Philas  -  -  xxiv. 

Contra  Talmis      -         -         xxiv.       Syenem  -  -  iii. 

Contra  Taphis        -  •  x. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  or  three  ruins  that  have  beea  found  above  Phils #  may  one  of  them  be  of 
Pfelcis^  a  place  perha^  of  more  confequence  than  the  others,  being  mentioned  by  both  authors ;  another 
might  be  the  ruins  of  Metacompfoy  the  only  place  except  Pfelcis  and  Hierafycaminos,  that  Ptolemy 
mentions  ;  though  the  itinerary  has  many  other  places,  and  poffibly  Metacompfo  may  have  another  name 
in  the  itinerary ;  for  as  Ptolemy  fp^s  ot  it,  we  may  fuppofe  that  it  was  a  confiderable  towfi.  See  Strabo, 
Lzvii.p.  819.  ^ 
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feemfed  to  be  made  up  ;  and  yet  notwithftanding^  the  next  morning,  when  I  was  to 
abroad,  the  aga  fent  to  my  man*  and  told  him  the  prefent  I  had  made  was  fmall,  that 
1  ought  to  have  given  him  a  piece  of  cloEh,  and  that  if  I  had  none,  two  fequins,  worth 
about  a  guinea,  mufl  be  brought  to  him,  oihervvife  I  ftiould  fee  no  more  ;  fo  I  fent  him: 
what  he  demanded,  and  then  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  what  I  pleafed.  From  Aflbuan  I 
rid  to  Philae,  paiFrng  nealf  the  quarries,  and  going  along  the  road  that  feems  to  have 
been  made  level  by  art  %  between  little  hills  and  rocks  of  red  granite  ;  fome  of  them 
are  in  the  manner  Sirabo  defcribes  ;  a  rock  Handing  up  like  a  pillar,  and  a  large  rock 
on  it,  hieroglyphics  being  cut  on  fome  of  ihenu  The  outfide  of  the  granite  is  turned 
blackifhy  which  occafioned  Strabo  to  fpeak  of  them  as  black  ftones;  though  it  is  much 
he  fhould  not  mention  the  granite  quarries,  out  of  which  the  obehlks  were  doubtlefs  cut> 
that  were  carried  to  R091C,  as  fuch  extraordinary  m after-pieces  of  art,  and  at  fo  great 
an  expence.  The  road  ,we  went  in  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  mound  along  the 
middle  of  it.  Going  further  on,  I  oblerved  the  remains  of  a  thick  wall  of  unburnt 
brick,  ending  at  a  hill  UQrth  of  the  plain,  oppofue  to  Philas ;  there  being  a  watch 
tower  of  the  fame  materials  fouih  of  it,  on  a  high  rock  of  granite^  This  fence  was 
probably  made  by  the  fouthem  people,  to  defend  themfelves  againft  fome  incurfions, 
it  may  be,  of  the  garrlfon  of  Affauan  ;  for  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  work  fo  old  as 
to  have  been  built  either  by  the  Ethiopians,  or  as  a  defence  againfl  them,  about  the 
time  that  they  made  incurfions  into  the  Thebaid,  and  attacked  the  garrifon  ofPhiIsc 
and  Elephantine,  and  overturned  the  ftatues  of  C^cfar,  under  the  firft  Roman  governor 
iElius  Gallus.  The  ifland  of  Philae  is  high  and  very  fmall  f,  not  being  above  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  quarter  broad;  it  was  looked  on  to  be  rather  nearer  to  the 
eaft  fide,  and  was  inhabited  both  by  Ethiopians  J  and  Egyptians.  The  city  indeed 
itfelf  feems  to  have  been  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  that  there  were  no  other  buildings  on  the 
ifland,  but  what  related  to  the  temple  ;  for  Diodorus  §  feems  to  fay  that  no  perfon  but 
the  priefts  went  on  the  illand,  by  reaion  that  it  was  efteemed  very  facred,  from  an 
opinion  that  Ofiris  was  buried  there  ;  fo  that  in  the  Thebaid  there  could  not  be  a  more 
folemn  oath  than  to  fwear  by  the  relicks  of  Ofiris  depofited  la  this  ifland.  This  deity 
we  may  fuppofe  was  worfliipped  here  under  the  ftiape  of  the  Ethiopian  hawk.  The 
whole  ifland  feems  to  have  been  walled  round,  fomething  in' the  manner  of  a  moderrt 
fortification ;  great  part  of  the  wall  fiill  remains^  The  particular  fort  of  Ethiopiaa 
hawk  woHhipped  here^  I  faw  cut  among  the  hieroglyphics  in  feveral  parts  ;  it  is  repre- 
fented  with  a  long  neck,  the  wings  fpreading  very  wide,  and  a  ferpenc  coming  out 
from  it,  fomething  refembiing  the  winged  globe*  It  is  probable  this  bird  was  kept  in 
the  middle  room  where  there  is  a  fmall  cell  which  was  probably  made  for  it,  being 
about  three  feet  high*  The  temple  i$  near  the  water,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  % 
it  is  built  all  of  frceftone.  The  pillars  on  each  fide  of  the  court  are  of  an  order  having 
over  it  the  head  of  Ifis  everj\  way,  as  are  the  fix  lail  pillars  on  each  fide  of  the  grund 
area ;  the  others,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  long  area,  have  a  great  variety  of  capitals. 
That  court  feems  to  have  been  an  adUitioti  to  the  temple,  for  the  pillars  on  the  weft 
fide  are  not  finiflied  ;  and  whether  k  were  by  accident,  or  on  account  of  the  fliape  of 
the  ifland,  it  is  not  built  in  a  line  with  the  other,  and  in  the  court  before  it,  the  rooms 

•  Strabo  fays  that  the  road  was  through  a  very  plam  country,  k  o/as^.S  trpQ^  'mllu,  ihoggh  a  rougher 
face  of  thing*  can  hardly  he  imagined  ;  however  his  words  may  he  favourably  inicrprtUd,  if  the  tm  be 
^orre^ed  by  making  it  '^^i^c^,  an  even  ground  relating  only  to  the  road. 

f  Philae  infula  cll  afpera  et  undique  prserupta.    Seneca,  Quxil.  Nat.  W.  c.  2. 

^traboy  1.  xvii.  p.  8  l ^.  |     • « »  ^  Bio^rus,  1>  i.  p  1 9. 
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to  the  weft  feem  to  have  been  made  to  deceive  the  eye,  that  this  great  irregularity 
might  not  be  perceived.  There  are  very  large  coloffal  figures  cut  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  great  pyramidal  gateway.  At  the  entrance  to  the  eaft,  which  is  near  it,  there  is  an 
obelifk  on  each  fide  within ;  they  are  of  red  granite,  about  two  feet  fquare.  A  little 
more  to  the  weft  is  a  lion  on  each  fide,  as  I  find  I  took  them  to  be,  though,  if  the  heads 
were  broke  off,  they  poflibly  might  have  been  fphynxes.  Between  the  Weft  fide  of 
the  grand  area  and  the  water,  there  is  only  a  narrow  terrace  with  doors  to  it  from  the 
portico,  the  whole  ending  at  the  water  to  the  fouth,  with  a  parapet  wall,  at  which  two 
obeKiks  about  two  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  are  raifed  on  their  pedeftals,  as  well  as  two 
fquare  pillars  at  the  end  of  the  colonnade.  The  ifland  is  there  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high 
above  the  water,  and  there  bemg  a  profpefk  about  a  mile  fouth  to  the  high  granite  hills, 
where  the  Nile  having  made  a  turn,  the  view  is  terminated  by  thofe  hills  in  a  moft 
agreeable  romantic  manner,  all  together  making  a  noble  and  beautiful  appearance  that 
is  very  extraordinary.  To  the  eaft  of  the  great  temple  is  a  beautiful  oblong  fquare 
temple  ;  it  is  open  all  round.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  may  be  reckoned  amongft  the 
moft  beautiful  in  Egypt,  and  probably  were  of  the  laft  invention,  being  the  only 
capitals  of  that  kind  I  faw  in  Egypt.  Strabo*  mentions  that  they  crofied  over  to  the 
ifland  on  a  float  made  of  rods,  like  a  fort  of  baflcet  work^  which  I  take  to  have  been 
much  the  fame  fort  as  they  ufe  now,  made  of  palm  boughs  tied  together,  w&h  the  flieHd 
of  pumkins  under  them  to  bear  them  up ;  on  which  they  go  down  the  river^  and  whea 
they  return  home,  carry  them  on  their  backs. 

Returning  I  took  a  view  of  fome  extraordinary  high  rocks  of  granite^  m  a  regular 
figure ;  on  them  are  cut  hieroglyphical  infcriptions  and  figures  of  men,  and  they^ 
diredly  face  the  north  end  of  the  ifle.  In  our  return  we  went  to  fee  the  famous  cata-^ « 
rads  of  the  Nile ;  the  hills  lock  in,  and  fliut  up  the  view  of  the  Nile  to  the  north  of 
Phila&.  Returning  about  halt  a  mile  in  the  way  we  came,  we  went  out  of  it  to  the 
weft,  and  going  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  the  Nile  at  the  port  of  the  boats  that  come 
from  Ethiopia,  where  we  faw  moft:  of  the  people  black.  Here  is  no  village,  only  fgrnt 
little  huts  made  of  mats  and  reeds.  At  this  place  they  unload  their  goods,  which  are: 
carried  by  land  to  Aflbuan,  and  fo  they  bring  the  goods  by  land  to  this  place^  that  are 
brought  up  to  Aflbuaa  from  lower  Egypt.  The  chief  import  here  is  dates,  which  the 
people  of  Aflbuan  buy  both  for  their  own  ufe,  and  alfo  to  fend  into  the  lower  parts  of 
Egypt ;  fo  that  on  the  one  fide  and  the  other,  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  navigation 
end  at  the  cataraft  f.  I  never  faw  a  tnore  rough  face  of  nature  than  at  this  phce  ;  on 
the  eaft-fide  it  is  all  rock,  on  the  weft  the  hills  are  either  fandy  or  of  black  rocks:, 
above  to  the  fouth  there  feetns  to  be  a  high  rocky  ifland,  and  higher  up  rocky  cliflFs  on. 
each  fide^.  and  below  to  the  north  there  are  fo  many  rocks,  that  little  of  the  water 
is  feen.  We  went  on  to  the  north,  the  Nile  running  through  the  rocks.  The  people 
knew  I  came  to  fee  the  cataradl,  and  ftood  ftill }  I  afl^ed  them  when  we  (hould  come 
to  the  catarad,  and  to  my  great  furprize,  they  told  me  that  was  the  cataradj.  Thq 
rocks  of  granite  crofs  the  bed  of  the  Nile  ;  and  m  three  different  places,  at  fome  diftance 
^om  one  another,  divide  the  ftream  into  three  parts,  making  three  falls  at  each  of 

Straboy  Ibid. 

f  Navi'gationis  ^gyptiacx  finis.    PUniuSi  1.  v.  c.  9. 

^fl$o»,  0 /*flfcXifw  xal  wxivXtif  i^ft*  af»TX£Ww]ij  Mr  rmlry,  Jwlofp^y  hi  Ktihijj^fCh,  K»)  w6firk*  fnUrtk  o-xa^tJS^ 
hri  Toy  x^ipexy  i^l  ffi^m^t  ^f  omQ^i  «Mr«6f $•    StfabO|.  vii.  g*  8x 79 
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them.  The  firft  we  came  to  was  the  leaft  of  all,  I  thought  the  falls  were  not  above 
three  feet-  The  fecond  a  little  lower,  winds  round  a  large  rock  or  ifland,  which  to  the 
north  may  be  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  they  fay  at  high  Nile  the  water  runs  over 
this  rock ;  but  fuppoHng  the  Nile  to  be  then  five  feet  higher  below  the  rock,  the 
fall  may  be  about  feven  or  eight  feet ;  to  the  eaft  and  weft  of  it  runs  a  ftream.  To 
the  wefl:  are  other  rocks,  and  again  to  the  weft  of  that  there  was  a  third  ftream,  but  at 
high  Nile  thefe  two  ftreams  unite.  This  feems  to  be  the  cataradt  defcribed  by  Strabo, 
which,  he  fays,  is  a  rocky  height  in  the  middle  of  the  river ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
fmooth,  fo  as  that  the  water  could  run  on  it,  but  ended  in  a  precipice,  down  which  the 
water  fell ;  it  had  a  channel,  he  fays,  on  each  fide,  by  which  boats  could  fail,  thatjs, 
as  we  muft  fuppofe,  at  high  Nile,  when  the  two  weft  em  branches  might  be  united. 
Sailbg  OV&  this  rock  they  come  to  the  very  fall  of  the  catarad,  and  the  water  carried 
them  down  the  precipice  with  fafety.  Going  fomewhat  lower  to  the  place  where 
the  road  to  Aifouan  turns  off  from  the  river  to  the  north-eaft,  I  obferved  a  third 
catarad,  the  fall  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  greater  than  the  others,  and  I  judged 
the  middle  fall  to  be  about  five  feet.  As  to  the  catadupes,  thofe  high  catara£ts  that  fell 
with  fuch  a  ncite  that  tb^  made  the  inhabitants  deaf,  I  take  all  thofe  accounts  to  he 
fabulous  There  is  another  catarad:  at  Ibrim,  which  they  call  twelve  days  journey 
from  this  place ;  fome  fay  alfo  that  there  is  a  third  catarad:;  and  others,  that  there  are 
feven  mountains  aiyl  feven  catarads. 

Here  I  faw  the  com  in  ear  in  January,  and  the  coloqinntida  full  grown,  and  the  little 
apple  called  Nabok,  near  ripe, .  which  in  Delta  was  ripe  in  November }  and  I  fuppofe 
that  in  the  low^  parts  of  Egypt,  the  time  of  growth  for  fuch  fruit,  is  after  the  over^ 
flow  of  the  Nile,  but  that  here  it  is  after  the  great  heats  are  paft,  which  muft  hmder 
the  growth.  I  faw  them  driving  the  camels  loaded  with  fenna,  and  they  told  me  that 
a  camel's  load  coft  about  two  hundred  medins,  that  is  about  twelve  (hillings  and  fix 
pence.  The  palha  grants  a  licence  to  pne  perfon,  generally  a  Jew,  to  buy  all  the  fenna, 
who  is  obliged  to  take  all  that  is  brought  to  Cairo,  and  no  one  elfe  can  purchafe  it  j 
one  Englifh  merchant  only  has  the  privilege  of  buymg  it  of  him  ;  and  fo  the  price  is 
very  TOnfideraUy  raifed. 

When  I  returned  to  Aflbiism,  the  relations  of  the  foldier  I  had  brought  with  me 
from  the  fheik  of  Furfliout,  fent  me  a  fypper  ready  dreied,  which  is  a  piece  of  civility 
^nd  refpeQ ;  bqt  what  is  chiefly  intended,is  to  get  a  prefent  in  return,  of  greater  value : 
and  the  laft  evening  the  aga  fent  me  likewife  a  fupper  of  pilaw,  a  foup  of  barley  with 
the  hufks  taken  off,  like  rice,  and  goats  fleih  boiled  and  well  peppered,  and  hot  bread  ; 
and  defired  that  what  was  left  might  be  given  to  the  boatmen,  and  not  to  his  people ; 
but  his  own  dependents  came  notwithftanding.  The  next  day,  the  twenty-fixth  of 
January,  I  had  all  my  goods  put  on  board,  and  took  leave  of  the  aga,  fome  of  h\s 
relations  attending  me  to  .the  boat.  The  wind  rifing,  we  could  not  begin  our  voyage ; 
fo  I  paffed  the  day  in  my  boat,  feveral  people  coming  to  fee  me,  moft  of  them  begging 
fomething  or  other  of  me.  A  genteel  man,  brother  of  the  caimacam  of  Girge,  came 
to  fee  me,  whom  I  had  feen  at  the  aga's  j  for  I  was  in  a  country  where  I  thought  I 
met  with  a  friend,  if  I  could  fee  a  Turk,  or  one  of  the  middle  parts  of  Egypt ;  he 
feemed  to  be  a  good  fort  of  man,  and  faid  if  I  had  come  to  him  at  firft,  I  fhould  not 
have  been  ufed  in  that  manner,  and  he  would  have  fent  a  man  with  me  that  would  have 
ihewed  me  all,  though  I  knew  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  proteft  me,  being  only  a 

*  Ubi  Nilus  ad  31a  qius  qitadupa  nomi'nantur,  praeci'pitat  ex  aUIffimis  montlbus*  ea  gens,  qitz  fllum 
locum  accolit,  propter  magnicudinem  fonitua  feafu  audicndi  caret.  'M.  T.  Cicero,  fomn.  Scipionis,  c.  5;. 
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fort  of  a  coneftor  of  the  cuftoras  here,  and  probably  his  chief  intention  was  ta  fee  if 
I  would  make  him  a  prefent.  The  Chriftian  fecretary  of  the  caimacam  put  into  my 
hands,  with  a  letter,  a  fum  of  money  to  the  value  of  three  or  four  pounds,  a  great 
fum  in  that  country,  and  for  fuch  a  man,  to  be  delivered  as  he  direfted  in  Akmim  ; 
^  truft  he  would  hardly  have  repofed  in  one  of  his  own  people  that  were  going  to 
Cairo ;  aqd  I  was  a  perfon  going  out  of  the  country,  whom  he  would  certainly  never 
fee  more ;  he  prefented  me  at  the  fame  time  with  a  live  Iheep,  and  I  made  him  a  prefent 
in  return. 

CHAP.  YL^From  the  Caiara£ls  down  to  Grand  Cairo  and  Damiata* 

ON  the  twenty-feventh  of  January  we  left  Affouan,  with  a  very  cold  wind  that  was 
not  favourable,  and  were  obliged  to  lie  by  for  fome  time  on  the  eafl:,  about  a  league 
below  the  town.  They  have  in  all  thefe  paffts  a  great  fcarcity  of  fuel ;  fo  that  they 
commonly  ufe  either  the  reeds  of  Indian  wheat,  or  cow  dung  dried,  the  latter  is  the 
fuel  in  general  of  the  poor  peopk  of  Egypt ;  but  the  greateit  fcarcity  is  in  all  the 
country  above  Cous.  We  made  very  little  viray  this  day  and  the  next.  I  obferved 
they  draw  water  here  to  their  land  with  fc^r  buckets  one  over  another.  On  the  thirtieth 
we  pafled  by  Com-Ombo :  I  faw  what  they  call  the  wild  goat,  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
and  white  behind,  which  I  conjeflured  to*be  the  antelope.  We  were  obliged  to  ftop 
by  the  wind ;  but  in  the  evening  we  went  a  little  lower,  to  be  near  the  cafhif,  for 

greater  fecurity,  who  was  ftill  in  thefe  parts.  On  the  thirty-firft  I  took  a  view  of  Hajzur 
ilcili,  and  arrived  at  Etfou  jn  the  evening.  On  the  firfl  of  February  I  experienced  the 
great  honoih-  and  fidelity  of  the  worthy  fneik  of  that  place.  I  obferved  here  that  they 
draw  water  out  of  the  river  with  the  Perfian  wheel.  On  the  fecond  I  came  to  the  wall,, 
which  I  took  to  be  the  city  of  the  Hawks.  I  went  aihore  to  examine  it,  and  found 
a  deep  dry  channel  above  it,  fo  that  the  wall  feemed  to  have  ferved  for  two  purpofes, 
to  turn  the  water  into  the  canal,  and  alfo  for  a  quay  for  the  veffels  to  lie  at,  for  there 
are  remains  of  flairs  down  the  fide  of  it ;  the  wall  is  fourteen  feet  wide,  being  buik 
with  four  large  ftones  in  breadth,  in  ten  tiers  ;  about  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide  it 
fl^ts  in  eighteen  inches,  and  what  remains  of  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  long ; 
it  is  entire  at  the  wefl  end,  but  the  earth  is  wafhed  away  from  it ;  the  eaft  end  is  ruined, 
fo  that  it  might  have  gone  further  out  into  the  water.  On  the  weft  fide  a  little  lower 
are  remains  of  a  wall  of  no  great  extent,  but  pretty  high,  appearing  like  the  ruins  of 
fome  tower.  We  arrived  at  Efne  in  the  afternoon :  I  carried  my  letters  to  the  two 
iherifs,  or  relations  of  Mahomet,  faw  the  church  and  the  temple  near  the  town.  Oil 
the  third  1  went  to  the  temple  three  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  to  the  convent  a  mite 
fouth  of  it.  In  the  afternoon  we  purfued  our  voyage,  and  going  all  night,  were 
oppofite  to  Jebelin  in  the  morning.  The  flieik  of  Cous,  who  had  afforded  me  his 
protedion  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Thebes,  was  encamped  near  Salamea,  and  I  faw  a  great 
cavalcade  of  his  people  to  the  eaft.  We  went  afhore  at  Erment,  and  viewed  thie 
antiquities  there.  On  the  fifth  we  pafled  Luxerein,  and  flopped  at  Gurnou,  where  we 
ftaid  till  the  fevemh  in  the  evening,  when  we  found  it  was  time  to-  leave-  fuch  bad 
people,  and  failing  all  night,  we  arrived  at  Kept.  I  ftaid  here  twa  days  to  fee  thfe 
antiquities,  and  to  get  medals  and  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  which  they  brought  to  the 
boat.  One  of  the  Mahometans  I  had  a  letter  to,  came  to  me  th^  laft  day,  and  would 
condud  me  abroad  to  fee  fome  things  the  other  had  not  led  me  to,  and  returned  with 
me  to  the  boat,  and  eameftlv  requefted  me  not  to  depart  fo  fuddenly,  but  to  ftay  tiU 
I  had  heard  further  from  fiim>  and  in  fome  time  after  be  very  kindly  fent  me  a 
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prefent  of  a  kid,  and  two  bafkets  of  bread.  We  arrived  at  Kena  in  the  night ;  on 
the  tenth  I  walked  to  that  town^  faw  thdr  manufadure  of  earthenware,^  and 
went  on  to  Dendera,  and  from  thence  to  Amara,  and  faw  the  great  antiquities  of 
Tentyra.  - 

On  the  eleventh  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  Badjoura,  and  went  to  the  convent  of 
Furlhout.  I  waited  on  the  great  (heik,  whom'  I  found  fitting  with  the  Mahometan 
prieft,  and  eating  beans  boiled  in  the  (hells.  I  delivered  him  my  letter  from  the  (heik 
of  Etfou  he  alked  me,  fmiling,  whether  the  people  attempted  to  detain  us,  and  if 
they  tore  my  book  j  and  laughing,  faid,  they  thought  we  were  in  fearch  of  treafures. 
I  returned  to  the  boat ;  we  failed  all  night,  and  on  the  twelfth  we  arrived  at  Girge^ 
and  went  to  the  convent.  The  bey  was  encamped  to  the  fouth  of  the  city  ,  when  I 
went  firft  to  the  camp,  be  was  in  town  at  the  Harem  with  the  ladies,  but  he  foon 
came  on  horfeback,  attended  by  about  eight  flaves ;  the  mufic  played  in  the  camp  on 
his  arrival,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  went  to  his  magnificent  tent ;  he  fat  on 
the  fopha  in  the  comer  on  the  right  hand  as  one  enters  j.was  a  perlbn  of  a  fine  counte- 
nance with  a  graceful  fmile,  but  whea  he  pleafed,  could  put  on  a  ftem  and  majeftic 
look,  and  I  thought  his  manner  mod  like  that  of  our  great  men  in  Europe,  of  any 
I  had  feen  in  Turkey.  I  delivered  him  the  letter  I  had  from  Ofman  Bey,  and  my 
fervant  placed  my  prefent  before  him,  about  a  dozen  boxes  of  French  prunellas,  and  a . 
fine  covered  glafs  vafe  for  ihirbet.  He  received  me  very  civilly,  defired  me  to  fit,  and 
ordered  coffee.  I  requefted  the  favour  of  him  to  give  me  Ibme  letters  to  the  governors 
under  him.  He  aiked  where  we  had  heetiy  and  fmiling,  demanded  if  I  had  tound  any 
treafures.  I  went  to  the  fecretary's  tent,  where  the  letters  were  writ,  and  brought  them  . 
to  the  bey  to  put  his  feal  to  them. 

From  Girge  I  went  to  El-Birbi,  where,  as  mentioned  before,  there  was  a  temple, 
and  I  fuppofe  this  place  to  have  been  the  ancient  Abydus.    When  I  returned  to  the 
boat,  in  order  to  depart,  I  was  informed  they  had  taken  away  the  oars,  demanding  a 
duty  of  about  fifteen  (billings :  I  fent  to  the  governor  about  it,  and  found  they  had 
demanded  three  times  as  much  as  their  due.    We  came  to  Menfliieh,  where*  the  men 
would  ilay  all  night  with  their  families.    On  the  fourteenth  in  the  morning  we.  arrived ; 
at  Akinim,  wher^  I  went  to  the  convent,  and  waited  on  the  prince,  who  gaveme  fome 
letters  I  wanted  in  the  way  to  Cairo.    On  the  fixteenth  T  went  to  fee  the  convents  I 
have  defcribed  to  the  eaft.    I  had  agreed  with  the  boatmen  fo  far  by  the  day,  and 
here  I  made  a  new  agreement,  giving  them  about  five  pounds  to  carry  me  to  Cairo, .. 
and  to  ftop  where  I  pleafed,  except  that  on  the  eaft  fide  we  were  to  go  afliore  only 
where  they  (hould  think  it  fafe.    Ail  my  friends  attended  me  to  the  river,  making  me  - 
prefents  of  (heep  and  breads  and  I  fet  out  for  Cairo  on  the  fixteenth.*  The  next  day 
early  in  the  morning  we  came  to  Raigni,  where  the  religious  (heik: of  the  famous 
ferpent  called  Heredy,  was  at  the  fide  of  the  river  to  receive  us  ;  either  feeing  our  boat, 
or  having  had  an  account  of  our  coming  from  Akmim.    I  carried  the  letter  of  the 
Prince  of  Akmim  to  the  fheik  of  the  village,  who  entertained  us  with  a  grand  collation* 
He  went  with  us  to  the  grotto  of  the  ferpent  that  has  been  fo  much  talked  /of,,  under 
the  name  of  Sheik  Heredy,  of  which  Lflvall^ive  a  particular  account,  in  order  to  fhew 
the  folly,  credulity,  and  fuperftition  of  thefe  people,  for  the  Chriftians  have  faith  in  it 
as  well  as  the  Turks.    We  went  afcendirig  between  the  rocky  mountains  for  about  half 
a  mile,  and  canie  to  a  part  where  the  valley  opens  wider.    On  the  right  is  a  mofque-  - 
built  with  a  dome  over  it^  againft  the  fide  of  the  rock,  like  a  fheik's  burial  place ;  in  . 
it  there  is  a  large  cleft  in  the  rock,  out  of  which  they  fay  the  ferpent  comes  ;  there 
1$  a  tomb  in  the  mofqjue,  in  the  Turkilh.  manner^  that  they  fay  is  the  tomb  of  Heredyi 
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*^hich  woiild  make  one  imagine  that  one  of  their  faints  of  that  name  is  buried  here,  ani 
that  they  fuppofe  his  f6ul  may  be  in  this  ferpent ;  for  I  obferved  they  went  and  kifled 
the  tomb  with  much  devotion,  and  faid  their  prayers  at  it.  Oppofite  to  this  cleft  is 
another,  which  they  fay  belongs  to  Oghli-Haflan,  that  is  HalTan  the  fon  of  Heredy  } 
there  are  two  other  clefts,  which  they  fay  are  inhabited  by  faints  or  angels.  The 
flieik  told  me  there  were  two  of  thefe  ferpents,  but  the  common  notion  is  that  there  is 
only  one.  He  iaid  it  has  been  here  ever  fince  the  time  of  Mahomet ;  the  fliape 
of  it  is  like  other  ferpents ;  the  great  ones  appear  of  different  fizes,  from  a  foot  to  two 
feet  long  ;  the  colour  is  of  a  mixture  of  yellow,  red,  and  black  ;  tliey  may  be  handled 
and  do  no  harm.  He  comes  out  only  during  the  four  fummer  months,  ana  it  is  faid  that 
they  facrifice  to  it ;  but  the  fheik  denied  it,  and  affirmed  they  only  brought  fheep,  lambs^ 
stnd  money  to  buy  oil  for  the  lamps ;  but  I  faw  much  blood  and  entrails  of  beafts  lately' 
lulled  before  the  door.  The  ftories  they  tell  are  fo  ridiculous  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  repeated,  if  it  were  not  to  give  an  irulance  of  their  idolatry  in  thefe  parts  in  this 
refped ;  though  the  Mahometan  religion  feems  to  be  very  far  from  it  in  other  things. 
They  fay  the  virtue  of  this  ferpent  is  to  jcure  all  difeafes  of  thofe  that  go  to  it,  or  of 
fuch  as  have  it  brought  to  them,  for  they  often  carry  it  to  great  people  in  a  bag,  to 
whom  he  is  not  always  ihewn,  probably  pretending  to  carry  him  fometimes  when  they 
have  him  not.  They  are  alfo  full  of  a  (lory,  that  when  a  number  of  ivomen  go  there 
once  a  year,  he  pafles  by  and  looks  on  them,  axul  goes  and  twines  about  the  neck  of 
the  moft  beautiful,  which  muft  be  a  certain  fi^n  of  extraordinary  qualities,  with  thofe 
who  have  formed  to  themfelves  the  idea  of  a  Mahometan  paradile.  They  have  alfo  a 
ilory  that  a  prince  came  to  fee  the  ferpent,  but  at  firft  refuting  to  {hew  him,  when 
they  afterwards  produced  him,  the  prince  caufed  him  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  being 
put  under  a  veflel,  the  ferpent  immediately  became  entire  agam ;  but  it  is  laid  that  a 
Chriftian,  who  was  defirous  to  have  expofed  the  fraud,  offered  a  coniiderable  fum  to 
be  permitted  to  cut  it  to  pieces,  but  could  not  be  allowed  to  try  the  experiment :  they 
add  alfo,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  beyond  Girge  or  Meloui,  and  if  they  attempt  to  go 
further  it  diiappears.  Endeavouring  as  much  as  I  could  to  fift  into  the  bottom  of  this 
affair,  I  was  furprifed  to  hear  a  very  grave  and  ienfible  Chriftian  fay,  that  he  always 
cured  any  diftempers,  but  that  worfe  commonly  followed  on  it ;  and  fome  Chriftians 
who  pretend  to  have  more  learning  than  others,  and  really  believe  that  he  works 
miracles,  tay  they  believe  it  is  the  devil  mentioned  in  Tobit,  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
drove  into  the  utmoft  parts  of  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  fome  ferpents 
here  they  have  bred  tame,  and  it  feems  to  be  fome  remains  of  the  heathen  worfhip  of 
thofe  harmlefs  ferpents  memioned  by  Herodotus,  that  were  efteemed  facred  to  Jupiter, 
and  when  they  found  them  dead,  they  buried  them  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes 
J  went  on  and  came  to  Gaua-Kiebii',  where  I  went  afliore.  The  flieik,|to  whom  I  had 
a  letter,  was  not  at  home,  but  his  brother  fent  one  with  me  to  view  the  temple  a  fecond 
time.  The  wind  not  being  favourable,  we  ftaid  at  this  place ;  it  rained  in  the  night, 
and  began  to  rain  again  after  it  was  day,  on  the  eighteenth;  but  it  cleared  up.  We 
purfued  our  voyage,  and  ftopped  early  at  Sciout ;  and  it  rained  again  in  the  evening. 
Here  we  met  ^tdx  fome  Turkifli  merchants  with  black  Haves,  which  they  buy  up 

frn;  Ki^ot\n;'  w\  »voQa,wyl»i  ^vhttn  b  ru  tS  ^of  Tmt  ya^  eck  t5  htS  ^aarl  uvcu  tf»V  Herodotus,  ii. 
C.74. 

It  ifi  to  be  obfervedi  that  thefe  ferpents  are  mentioned  as  fmall  and  harmlefs^  and  as  having  horns. 
The  horned  viper  is  very  x:ommon  in  £gypt>  but  I  fuppofe  is  noxious  i  the  horns  are  fomethiog  like  the 
horos  of  a  fnalli  but  are  of  a  hard  fMbftance  j  I  have  one  of  them  preferred  in  fpirits* 
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towards  Ethiopia,  and  bring  them  down  into  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt,  where  they 
are  prepared  for  the  feraglios,  under  which  operation  they  fometimes  die.    On  the 
nineteenth  I  went  to  Sciout,  and  took  a  view  of  the  town.    On  the  twentieth  we  came- 
to  Manfalouth,  where  I  delivered  a  letter  I  had  po  2l  Chriflian  of  that  place,  but  as* 
there  was  nothing  to  fee  there,  fo  we  went  on  and  came  to  Meloui.    I  waited  on  the- 
fardar  with  a  prefent  of  Englifti  cutlery  ware  and  fome  other  things,  and  he  was  very 
obliging,  and  faid,  if  he  could  he  would  go  along  with  me  himfelf  to  fee  the  temple* 
of  Arcbemounain,  to  have  half  the  treafures  I  found,  or  he  would  fend  his  fecretary*. 
The  next  day  I  went  to  the  town,  and  the  cavalcade  of  the  fardar  was  going  out 
towards  Arcbemounain  with  the  caia,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  people  with 
kettle-drums  and  other  mufic,  and  I  followed  on  a  very  indifferent  afs ;  and  when 
they  paffed  through  any  village,  the  mufic  played.    The  fecretary  was  fent  with  m«' 
to  view  the  temple.    I  returned  to  the  caia,  whofe  carpets  and  cuihions  were  laid  on  a. 
height,  on  which  he  fat  with  the  ftandard  by  him,  that  is  carried  before  him  when 
they  go  out  in  this  manner.    I  fat  down  with  him,  and  coflFee  was  brought;  the 
lardar  himfelf  came  after,  as  incognito.    I  returned  to  my  boat,  and  on  the  twenty*^ 
fourth  we  went  forward,  and  came  to  Minio  about  night,  where  the  men  were  obliged 
to  pay  twenty  medins,  which  is  about  a  fhiliing,  for  the  boat.    On  the  twenty-fifthu 
we  palled  by  Samalut,  and  after  by  Galofana  on  the  weft,  where  I  faw  in  the  water- 
two  rows  of  hewn  ftone  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  as  if  it  were  the  remains  of  aa> 
old  wall.    We  approached  two  villages,  Sheik-Faddle  on  the  eail,  and  Benimfar  on. 
the  weft.    Thefe  two  villages  had  a  difpute  about  an  ifland  that  was  between  thenu. 
It  is  faid  on  applying  to  a  great  bey  their  landlord,  who  was  not  willing  to  difoblige 
either  of  them,  he  bid  them  fight  it  out.    This  happened  to  be  the  important  decifivc^ 
day  between  thefe  two  villages.    We  heard  guns  fire,  and  after  that  a  noife  and 
ftouting  as  for  viflory,  and  faw  many  people  ftanding  on  the  weft  fide.    Soon  after 
We  perceived  people  throwing  themfelves  into  the  water  from  many  parts  of  the  ifland, 
and  fwimming  to  the  eaft,  others  following  them  to  the  water,  firing  at  them  or  pelting 
them  with  ftones.    We  faw  plainly  we  were  in  the  midft  of  a  battle,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  retire.    However,  we  prepared  our  arms  to  defend  ourfelves  in  cafe  we  (hould 
be  attacked.    As  we  obferved  that  the  chief  fire  was  from  the  eaftem  fide,  the  battle- 
being  on  the  weft,  where  they  were  engaged,  we  were  determined  to  go  on  the  eaft 
under  the  cover  of  their  fire.    We  faw  great  numbers  fwimming  over  to  the  eaft,  with: 
their  clothes  and  pikes  in  their  hands ;  one  of  them  laid  hold  of  our  boat,  and  came- 
in  to  reft  himfelf,  fo  that  we  were  afraid  the  people  on  the  weft  fide  might  fire  on  us, 
as  protecting  their  enemies ;  for  the  weftem  people  had  gained  the  viftory,  and  moft 
of  them  were  retired  from  the  ifland,  and  displayed  their  ftandard  on  the  other  fide* 
We  faw  the  women  on  the  eaft  coming  to  the  fide  of  the  river,  to  fee  if  they  could 
fpy  out  their  huft)aijds,  clappmg  their  hands  and  beating  their  breafts.    The  village  of- 
Sheik-Faddle  on  the  eaft  had  manned  a  boat,  put  it  out  mto  the  river,  and  were  firing: 
cm  the  other  fide,  and  the  fire  was  returned  on  them.    PaflSng  by  this  boat,,  we  were, 
in  great  danger.    When  we  were  below  the  village,  we  judged  we  were  fafe,  and  I 
got  out  to  fee  what  pafled,  and  in  a  very  fliort  time  I  perceived  a  ball  fell  into  the- 
water,  only  three  or  four  yards  from  the  boat,  which  without  doubt  they  fired  at  us». 
Thus  I  faw  this  battle,/ which  perhaps  may  not  be  much  inferior  to  fome  of  the  little* 
engagements  of  the  <Jreeks,  defcribed  by  Thucydides  with  fo  much  pomp  and  elo- 
quence. 

We  palTed  by  Sharony  on  the  eaft ;  to  the  fouth  of  it  is  a  fmalF  hill,  on  which  there^ 
appeared  to  have  been  buildings^  and  there  are  pany  ftones  ojx  the  tiank.  of  the  river,. 
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which  feem  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  thick  wall  of  a  quay,  which  together  with  the  Hkew 
xiefs  of  the  name,  made  me  imagine  that  either  Ptolemy  is  miftaken  in  placing  Oxy* 
finchus  on  the  weft,  or  that  this  city  which  from  Ptolemy  I  place  about  Abougirge, 
might  in  latter  ages  be  negleded  and  fuffered  to  run  to  ruin,  and  that  a  new  city  might 
be  built  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  take  its  name.  On  the  twenty-fixth  I  went  alhore  at 
Benefuief,  and  we  after  paffed  by  Bouche,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Ptolemais,  the  port 
of  Arfinoe.  To  this  place  they  ufually  come  to  go  to  the  monafteries  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Paul,  in  the  deferts  near  the  Red  Sea ;  the  latter  being  the  founder  of  the 
hermit's  life,  and  the  former  of  the  raonaftic  life  in  fociety :  they  were  cotemporaries. 
St.  Anthony  the  abbot  founded  a  monaftery  in  this  place ;  and  at  the  convent  of 
St.  Paul,  a  fmall  day's  journey  to  the  north,  they  now  live  in*  the  monaftic  way, 
though  formerly  they  were  hermits.  Some  fay  they  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Philip,  others  of  Decius,  who  perfecuted  the  Chriftians ;  and  it  is  faid  St.  Anthony 
lived  till  the  time  of  Conftantine.  The  convent  of  St.  Anthony  is  a  large  enclofure, 
the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  window,  as  at  Mount  Sinai ;  they  have  a  great  number  of 
palm,  olive,  and  other  trees  within  it.  I  met  a  monk  of  thi§  convent  at  Faiume,  who 
gave  me  fome  account  of  it.  The  patriarch  is  head  of  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony : 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  always  fo,  or  that  the  patriarch  being  chofe  from  thence, 
might  have  prefided  over  this  convent,  and  continue  to  do  fo  ;  he  has  a  deputy  there* 
There  are  three  other  perfons  who  have  a  fliare  in  the  government  of  the  convent,  four 
more  that  are  priefts,  and  twenty-three  that  are  lay  monks*.  They  have  every  thiqg 
within  themfelves,  and  particularly  a  tower  for  a  ftorehoufe,  defended  by  a  draw-bridge, 
in  cafe  the  Arabs  ftiould  any  way  break  in  upon  them.  They  have  three  fprings  of 
water  running  into  the  convent,  that  are  a  little  fait*  And  it  is  probable  that  in  thefe 
convents  are  the  only  bells  in  all  Egypt. 

At  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  there  are  twenty-five  monks  in  all ;  they  cannot  marry, 
but  widowers  may  be  admitted.  A  woman  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  convent* 
They  are  not  allowed  fo  much  as  to  fmoke  in  the  convent,  nor  to  eat  meat,  but  the 
good  monks  think  they  do  not  break  through  their  rule  if  they  do  both  without  the 
convent,  which  is  what  they  commonly  praftife;  but  their  ufual  diet  is  olives,  cheefe, 
that  they  bring  from  faiume,  and  fait  filh,  with  which  they  are  fupplied  from  the  Red 
Sea,  which  is  about  feven  miles  from  thefe  convent^.  It  is  indeed  faid  that  they  eat 
but  once  a  day,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Thofe  who  go  to  thefe  mountains 
will  do  well  to  enquire  if  there  is  a  very  thick  high  wall  in  thefe  parts,  faid  to  be 
twenty-four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  to  examine  all  particulars  about  it,  and  of 
what  extent  it  is  t-  The  perfon  who  made  the  flcetch  of  the  country  about  thefe  con- 
vents in  1 716,  from  which  1  have  taken  what  relates  to  the  modern  geography  in 
that  part,  obferved  on  the  ift  of  June,  and  the  fecond  day  of  the  moon,  that  the 
tide  went  out  there  at  the  Red  Sea  from  twelve  at  night  to  fix  in  the  morning,  one 
Jiundred  and  ten  paces.  He  obferves  alfo  that  there  is  water  in  the  feveral  torrents 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 

On  the  27th  of  February  in  the  evening,  1737,  I  arrived  at  Old  Cairo,  and  went 
tto  Cairo  to  the  confurs  houfe,  having  performed  this  journey  up  above  the  catarafts 
and  back  again,  with  the  greateft  good  fortune,  exaftly  in  three  months. 

As  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  was  not  at  peace  with  the  Arabs,  and  it  was  impof- 
£b\e  to  go  there  on  that  account,  I  determined  to  be  at  Jerufalem  at  Eafter,  to  fee 

•  The  deputy  ihey  call  rubeti,  the  three  next  gumous,  the  priefts  kcfhcifli,  and  the  others  ruban. 
rf  Sic  Miila'^  diCcripu'on  of  E^ypt,  p«j2i. 
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lyeftine,  Syria,  and  Cyprus,  and  to  return  into  Egypt  to  make  that  Journey  and 
fome  others  I  propofed ;  fo  flaying  only  three  days  in  Cairo,  on  the  3d  of  March  I  got 
into  a  boat  for  Damiata,  in  order  to  embark  for  Joppa,  not  failing  till  early  the  next 
morning.   A  merchant  of  black  flaves  had  a  number  of  them  in  one  part  or  the  boat, 
and  I  faw  a  young  woman  among  them,  that  had  feven  holes  bored  in  her  nofe-for 
rings,  one  in  the  middle,  and  three  on  each  fide.    The  iirft  day  we  made  abou^a 
quarter  of  the  vopge,  and  flopped,  at  Mifelcafer.    On  the  fifth  we  failed  by  Benal- 
haflar,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Bubaftus  and  Phibefeth  of  the  fcripture.    In  tne  even- 
ing we  were  about  half  way.    On  the  fixth  we  lay  by  part  of  the  day  near  Aboufir, 
the  wind  not  being  favourable.    We  went  pn  and  anchored  at  night  out  in  the  river, 
as  I  fuppofe  they  apprehended  fome  danger ;  and  hearing  a  gun  fire,  the  people  of 
the  boat  fliot  off  their  pieces  two  or  three  times.    On  the  feventh  we  pafled  by  Ma^ 
halla,  Manfoura^  and  Dioft.   This  latter  is  on  the  wefl,  and  about  four  hours  weft  of 
it  is  the  convent  of  St.  Geminiani,  where  there  is  yearly  a  great  refort  of  Chriftians' 
'  fbr  devotion,  and  much  talk  of  fomething  like  fpirits,  whidh,  as  far  as  I  could  find, 
is  nodiing  but  the  ihadow  of  the  people  paifing,  feen  in  a  room  by  a  fmall  hole.  The 
next  day  I  arrived  at  Damiata,  and  went  with  letters  I  had  to  a  perfon  there.    I  waff 
fo  difguifed  with  my  drefs  and  beard,  that  he  would  hardly  believe  I  was  an  Englifh* 
man.    I  was  very  handfomely  entertained  accidentally  by  fome  Greek  merchants  to 
whom  I  was  not  recommended,  with  all  forts  of  (hell-fifh,  and  roes  of  fifli ;  for  in 
Lent  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  any  other,  and  only  the  roes  of  fifli  that  have  blood 
in  them.    In  the  evening  I  went  down  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A 
French  flim  viras  hired  to  carry  the  pilgrims,  who  paid  about  a  guinea  a  head  to  the 
merchant  tor  their  paffage.    Moft  of  the  pilgrims  met  on  the  narrow  fandy  point  on 
die  weft  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.    To  the  weft  is  a  bay  about  two  leagues  over  ; 
and  on  the  weft  head,  a  large  Turkiih  fhip  of  Alexandria  was  loft  in  November  laft,- 
with  feven  hundred  people  in  her,  the  captain  only  being  faved :  the  bey,  who  had 
carried  the  Grand  Signior's  tribute  out  of  Egypt,  was  on  board,  and  came  to  land 
aUve,  but  foon  after  £ed,  as  it  is  faid  of  the  fright.    In  the  evening  we  returned  up  to 
the  port,  paffed  the  night  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  tenth  went  on  board  the  (hip  with 
the  other  pilgrims,  and  lailed  for  Joppa. 


PROM  GRAND  CAIRO  BY  THE  RED  SEA,  INTO  ARABIA  P£TIL£A,  TO  MOUNT  SINAI, 
AND  BACK  TO  CAIRO,  ROSETTO,  AND  ALEXANDRIA. 

CHAP.  1. — From  Grand  Cairo  to  Suez^  and  the  Red  Sea.  ' 

JJAVTNG  feen  Paleftine,  Syria,  part  of  Mefopotomia,  and  Cilicia,  and  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  I  landed  again  fai  Egypt  orf  the  *5th  of  December  1738.  I  faw  at 
Cairo  the  grand  proceffion  of  the  caravan  to  Mecca,  and  of  the  hafna  or  treafure,  that 
is,  the  Grand  Signior's  rents,  which  are  yearly  fent  to  Conftantinople.  I  alfo  made 
the  joumies  to  Faiume,  the  labyrinth,  the  pyramids  of  Saccara  and  Dafliour,  and  the 
catacombs  of  Saccsura,  and  went  twice  to  the  pyramids  of  Gize,  near  Cairc^  which^ 
VOL.  XY.  N  N  are 
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are  cammonly  feen  by  travellers ;  aind  prepared  for  my  journey  to  Mount  Sinaij  which 
h  to  be.  looked  on  as  the  moll  difEcuU  of  all  the  eaftem  voyages. 

The  monks  of  the  convent  h^d  made  peace  with  the  Arabs ;  the  occafion  of  the 
breach  between  them  was  a  murder  they  had  comi^iitted  on  a  monk  of  the  convenu 
The  method  that  is  taken  to  make  this  journey,  is  to  agree  with  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sanaiy  who  have  a  convent  at  Cairo,  to  furnift  fo  many  camels,  giving  about  four 
pouads  for  each ;  they  take  care  alfo  to  procure  the  common  provifions  tor  the  road  ; 
and  it  is  the  cuftom  to  Ue  at  their  convent  the  night  before  the  departure.  On  the 
a^th  of  March  I  went  to  the  place  from  which  the  caravan  was  to  fet  out,  but  found 
^ey  wQuki  not  depfyt  that  day ;  fa  I  returned  to  the  conful's,  and  the  next  day  ia 
the  evenifljig  I  went  out  to  Keyd  Bey,  to  a  large  yard  where  all  the  camels  wer^  toge* 
ihfir^  that  ^ere  to  make  up  the  caravan*  In  this  open  yard  we  Uy ;  the  caravan  coxir* 
fitted  of  about  two  hundred  pamels  laden  with  corn,  going  to  Muellah  to  the  eall  of 
the  Red  Sea,  to  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Mecca ;  the  bey  that  always  goes  out 
tpL  meet  the  Emhr  hac^e  bemg  gone  before  to  Adjeroute.  My  bed  was  laid  on  my 
camel,  a  hag  of  provifions  on  oae  fide,  a  ikin  of  water  on  the  other,  and  a  woodea 
bottle  of  water  to  flake  the  thirft  in  this  hot  climate.  We.  afcended  the  mountaia 
calkd  lebel-Macathum,  and  went  eaft  along  the  £tndy  hills.  I  obferved  in  the  load 
many  flones  that  looked  Hke  petrified  wood,  being  very  numerous  in  fome  parts ;  if  this 
k  really  petrified  wood,  as  this  place  feems  never  to  have  been  capable  of  producintg 
trees,  I  da  not  know  whether  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  probable  conje&ure,  tbat  the 
people  dntveHing  in  thefe  parts,  and  carryings  fbme  wood  with  them  for  their  vfe^ 
might  leave  it  behind  when  they  approached  towards  the  great  city^  and  having 
been  covered  with  iand^  jt  might  petrify,  and^he  fand  be  afterwards  bk>wa  away} 
diough  indeed  I  &w  one  piece  that  feemed  to  have  been  a  large  body  of  a  tifee.  We 
^me  tQ  ibme  uneven  ground ;  ind  all  of  a  fudden  the  caravan  was  alarmed,  by  leeiag . 
fouir  men  at  a  cEftance  riding  fwiftly  towards  them  from  the  fouth.  All  the  people 
alighted  from  their  camek  and  took  their  arms,  and  went  towards  them  to  meet  them^. 
en  ^hich  all  but  one  of  them  retired,  who  coming  on,  they  went  in  a  body  towards- 
him^  and  as  he  perceived  be  was  Uke  to  meet  with  a  warm  reception,  he  thought  fit 
to  withdraw.  The  long  flep  of  the  camel  caufe^  a  very  great  motion  in  the  riders^, 
which  to  fome  is  very  difagreeable ;  they  commonly  lie  down  to  be  mounted,  but 
when  any  one  difmounts  on  the  road,  the  way  of  getting  up  is  on  the  back  of  the 
Arab,  who  floops  down,  and  fo  they  cKmb  up  the  neck  of  the  camel.  The  pace 
^they  go  is  not  above  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.*  We  lay  in  the  open  air,  as  they 
always  do  in  this  journey ;  having  travelled  thirteen  hours  without  ftopping.  As  fooa 
as  the  caravan  halts,  if  it  is  not  dark,  they  let  the  camels  browfe  a  while  on  the  little 
ilu^ubs,  and  the  people  go  about  and  gather  the  wood  of  theoi  for  fuel;,  they  then 
make  the  camels  lie  down,  bind  one  of  their  legs  to  hinder  them^  from  getting  up, . 
and  commonly  tie  them  together  with  a  fmall  ropey  to  prevent  any  of  them  from 
gobg  away  without  difturbing  the  others,  and  making  a  noife;  fo  they  place  their 
goods  in  the  nuddle  between  themfelves  and  their  cainete.  They  feed  thefe  ufeful 
beaS^tWilh  baUs  they  make  up  of  barley  meal,  which  they  put  into  their  moutl|&  In 
thet^  parts,  whare  it  is  not  very  wholefome  to  lie  abroad,  ftrangers  e^edally  take  care 
to  be  w^Ui  covered,  by  a  carpet  laid  over  the  head  for  thougii  I  carried  a  tent,  it 
waa.  not  proper  commonly  ta  make  ufe  of  it,  for  fear  of  p^ing  for  a  confiderable 
peitfoo,  that  might  be  worth,  plundering.  On  the  thirtietljt  we  fet  out  an  hour  beforo 
UL  albout  elevea  how^  we  qaous  to  a  a^av  valley  called  X^i^viaid^^  betweea 
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Vfiry  fn  abcmt  an  hour  wd  a  half  we  came  b  a  narrower  valley^  ^ith  m  high 

ground  on  ^ch  fide^  this  is  called  Haramimeleh,  and  there  feem  to  be  ruins  of  a  wdtt 
ujtt  acrdfs,  to  defend  the  pafs.  After  I  left  the  place,  I  thought  pMfibiy  the  dani( 
might  pafs  this  way,  and  that  this  wall  ml^ht  hie  the  remains  of  the  buildings  of  one  of 
the  flood  gatds,  which  any  one  who  goes  m  that  fdad  may  take  more  particular  nodi:i^ 
of,  to  fee  if  they  can  trace  the  canal  that  way.  I  faw  no  fort  of  beafts  in  the  defert  tili 
I  came  to  this  place,  where  I  obferred  fome  birds ;  and  in  the  defert  I  had  feen  feveiid 
holes,  which  they  laid  were  made  by  an  animal  called  Jerdabn,  and  I  could  not  be 
certainly  informed,  whether  or  no  it  was  what  the  Europeans  call  the  Pharoah's  rat, 
end  is  thought  to  be  the  Ichneumon.  Ail  the  defert  is  gravelly,  having  in  fome  parit 
flirubs  and  aromatic  herbs.  We  after  came  into  the  open  plain,  and  faw  Adjeroute,  at 
which  place  we  lay,  having  travelled  fixteen  hours  without  {topping,  and  the  afcer^- 
noon  was  fo  very  hot,  that  my  leg,  that  was  expofed  to  tfa^  fouth,  bliftei^,  bein^ 
uncovered,  according  to  the  rafhion  among  the  common  people,  whofe  drds  I  always 
imitated,  but  I  was  ^fter  obliged  to  defend  myfelf  better  againft  the  heat» 

Adjeroute  is  only  a  fquare^  caftle  with  a  garrifon  of  foldiers  in  it ;  this,  as  I  (hall  ob^ 
ferve,  has  been  fuppofed  to  1be  the  ancient  Heroopolis ;  it  is  diftant  from  Cairo  fditf 
hundred  and  eighty  deraies  (as  the  Arabs  call  them  in  their  journey  to  Mecca,  fi& 
teen  of  them  making  an  hour,)  which  is  thirty-two  hours,  but  according  to  my  com<f 
putation  it  is  only  twenty-nine  hours;  the  three  hours  difference  may  be  in  the  road 
the  caravan  takes  farther  round,  being  much  about  the  diftance  that  the  lake  of  the 
pilgrims  is  from  Cairo,  where  they  encamp  and  begin  their  jourriey;  On  the  thirty* 
firft  we  fet  out  before  fun  rife,  the  great  caravan  taking  the  road  to  the  fouth-weft  td 
Mecca,  which  is  called  the  eeitem  road  (Derb-el-Charke),  we  went  on  fouth  towards 
Suez,  in  a  fort  of  a  hollow  gi^otind,  in  which,  as  I  fhall  obferve,  the  fea  formerly  might 
come^  having  firft  a  riling  ground  to  the  eaft.  In  about  two  hours  and  a  half  w^ 
came  to  the  well  of  Sdez  (Bir-el-^uez)  where  there  is  a  cane ;  it  is  a  fine  large  weH^ 
Sq  which  the  watei;  was  drawn  by  a  wheel,  but  not  being  kept  in  repair,  the  men  draw 
it  up  with  rop^ :  it  is  fo  fait  that  it  is  not  fit  to  drink.  About  two  miles  further  to  the 
fouth  is  Suez;  at  the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  This,  fea  makes  two  gulfs  to  the 
north,  divided  by  that  point  of  land  which  feems  to  have  had  the  general  name  of  the 
defert  of  Pharan,  from  a  place  of  that  name  towards  the  fouth  of  itj  that  to  the  eaft 
was  called  the  Elanitic  Gulf  fit>m  Elana,  at  the  north  end  of  it,  as  the  weftem  wasi 
called  the  Heroopditic  Gulf  from  Heroopolis.  I  fuppofei  Sues  to  be  the  ancient  Ar«« 
finoe,  by  which  Strabo  *  fays  the  canal  run  into  the  Red  Sea,  fo  that  it  muft  have  heeii 
at  the  north  end  of  the  fea.  To  the  eaft  of  Suez  there  is  a  fmall  bay,  that  divides  agaia 
into  two  partS)  extending  fome  way  to  the  north :  whether  or  no  Heroopolis  was  oit 
this  moft  northem  point  ^  the  fea,  or  about  Adj^oute^  where  it  has  commonly  been 
thought  to  be,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine :  it  might  either  have  been  there^  or  on  the 
high  ground  to  the  fouth-eaft.  This  I  fuppofe  to  be  Migdot,  mentioned  in  thei 
journey  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  different  from  Magdol  near  Peiufium.  Strabo  feema 
in  oiie  place  to  make  Cleopatris  the  fame  as  Arfinoe,  where  there  muft  be  <:oncluded 
to  have  been  fome  alteration  in  the  words  of  the  author,  as  he  afterwards  f  fays,  that 
near  Arfinoe  was  Heroopolis,  and  Cleopatris  on  the  Arabian  gulf  next  to  Egypt : 
he  fpeaks  of  ports,  canals,  and  lakes  near  Arfinoe,  th^  latter  poffibly  made  by  the 
dde,  and  'might  be  al>out  the  fmall  bays  to  the  nortfa-eaft  of  it.    This  paffage  of  Strabo 

•  'AXXd  y  Wh  U^iim  Hq  Ti»\  'E^O^V,  nal  ro»  A^oISm*  jKoXVov  xal  wokk*  'h^fom.    Strabo,  xvii,  p,  804. 


fllfo  is  a  proof  of  aa  error  ia  Ptolemy^  who  places  Arfinoe  forty  mtnates  fottth  of 
Heroopolxs.  It  is  likewife  very  doubtftil  where  Cleopatris  was,  unlefs  it  m%bt  be  oa 
the  high  groudS  to  the  north  of  Suez ;  this  I  fuppofe  to  be  Pihahux>th.  If  Heroopolis 
was  on  the  mod  northern  height  I  have  mentioned,  the  Red  Sea  mud  have  loft 
ground ;  and  indeed  by  the  fituation  of  places  there  is  great  appearance  of  it th^ 
iralleys,  and  the  high  ground^  with  broken  clifts,  looking  very  much  like  fuch  an 
alteration;  and  we  may  fuppofe,  that  if  the  fea  retired  in  this  manner,  Cleopatris 
might  firft  be  built  more  to  the  fouth  than  Heroopolis ;  and  that  continuing  to  retire, 
Arfinoe  might  be  built  ftill  farther  to  the  fouth,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  Baal-Zephon. 
Arfinoe,  with  great  reafon,  is  fuppofed  to  be  where  Suez  now  is,  as  one  fees  to  the 
weft  and  north  of  it  plain  figns  of  an  ancient  city.  It  would  be  a  very  fine  fituation 
for  a  port,  if  the  Ihips  could  come  up  to  the  quay,  as  probably  they  did  formerly* 
It  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  promontory ,  making  out  eaft ward  into  the  Red  Sea.  The 
old  city  extended  about  a  furlong  to  the  weft  of  this  promontory,  and  the  north- weft 
comer  of  the  Red  Sea  is  about  two  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  town.  .  Two  fmall  bays 
of  the  fea  extend  about  a  league  to  the  north-north-eaft  of  the  town.  The  port  feems 
to  have  been  between  the  weftem  bay  and  the  town,  to  the  weft  of  which  there  is  a 
raifed  ground,  that  feems  to  have  been  the  fite  of  an  ancient  caftle  to  defend  the  (hip* 
ping ;  for  the  old  town  extended  alfo  to  the  north-weft  of  the  prefent.  Here  the 
ihipping  lay  fecure  from  all  winds,  only  a  little  expofed  to  the  eaft,  which  could  have 
no  great  force,  the  paflage  over  to  the  other  fide  into  Afia  not  being  above  a  mile. 
When  the  tide  is  out,  there  is  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  a  large  fandy  bank  about  two 
ihiles  long,  to  the  eaft  of  which  is  a  road  to  go  out  to  the  ihipping,  and  when  they 
have  no  wind,  they  draw  the  boats  alone  by  this  bank ;  about  a  mue  fouth-weft  of  it 
are  the  fliips,  a  league  from  the  town,  the  deep  water  beu^  on  (he  weft,  where  it  is  a 
bold  fhore,  there  being  fliqals  on  the  eaft  fide,  where  the  land  is  low,  whereas  there  are 
high  hills  all  along  on  the  weft.  Suez  is  governed  by  a  captain,  which  is  the  title  of 
an  admiral,  the  high  admiral  being  called  captain  bafhaw,  or  h^  admiral*  His 
bufinefs  is  more  particularly  with  the  fliips,  and  he  has  under  him  a  caimacain,  the 
ordinary  governor  of  towns,  who  both  together,  or  feparately,  govern  the  a£Burs  of 
the  place ;  the  latter  commonly  refides  here,,  the  other  when  the  (hips  are  in  the 
ports;  and  a  (heik  Arab,  who  lives  here,  has  really  all  the  power,  whenever  he  pleafes. 
to  interfere ;  and  what  gives  him  much  authority  is  the  great  fcarcity  of  water,  which 
is  brought  fix  miles  from  Naba,  to  «the  eaft-fouth-eaft,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Red 
Sea;  fo  that  on  the  leaft  difcontent  with  the  people  or  their  gova*nors,  they  will  not 
permit  water  to  be  brought  to  the  town,  and  they  are  oblig^  to  drink  a  fait  water 
brought  near  a  league  from  the  north,  from  (Beer-el-Suez)  the  wejl  of  Suez,  fo  that 
on  this  account  it  was  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  a  canal  cut  from  the  Nile,  ais 
the  canal  of  Trajan  was ;  for  water  is  now  fold  at  Suez  in  the  fmalleft  meafures. 
There  are  four  mofques  in  the  town,  and  a  Greek  church  in  a  houfe,  there  being 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Greeks  here,  and  three  or  four  Coptis. 

Part  of  the  way  from  Adjeroute  is  in  a  fort  of  fofiee,  that  is  thought  to  be  the  canal 
of  Trajan,  and  feems  to  have  run  clofe  to  the  weft  end  .of  the  old  city :  from  Cairo, 
through  wbich^it  conveys  the  water,  it  goes  north,  and  north-eaft  and  by  north,  and 
fupplies  all  the  country  with  water  for  feveral  miles,  and  by  a  branch  from  it^  that  large 
lake  called  the  Birke  or  Lake,  is  filled,  in  which  the  water  remains  moft  part  of  the  year* 
It  is  about  eight  miles  from  Cairo,  and  a  league  north  of  Matarea ;  it  may  be  feven  or 
eight  miles  long,  and  four  broad ;  here  it  is  the  pilgrims  for  Mecca  meet,  near  a  week 
before  their  departure,  and  fet  out  altogether  on  that  journey.   The  canal  after  makes 
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a  gmt  arcQit  roond  the  hills  to  the  north  and  north-eaft,  infomuch  that  the  common 
people  fay  it  goes  near  to  Gaza,  which  muft  be  faire.  That  lake  reprefented  in  Sicard^ 
map  with  a  canal  going  to  it,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  part  of  the  ancient  canal,  may 
poflibly  be  the  lake  fpoken  of  by  Strabo  iii  the  Sethreitic  province  to  the  fouth  of 
Pelufium ;  for  he  fpeaks  of  canals  going  into  this  lake,  and  feems  to  fay  that  one  of 
them  went  to  the  Red  Sea  by  Arfinoe,  though  in  the  whole,  the  fenfe  of  the  author 
appears  to  be  fomewhat  difficult. 

The  trade  of  Suez  is  only  to  Jedda  on  the  edft  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  Mecca ;  it  is 
carried  on  by  one  fleet  of  between  thirty  and  forty  (hips,  that  fet  out  about  the  fame 
time  from  Jedda  in  the  Hamfeen  feafon,  that  is,  the  fifty  days  before  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  Merify  or  fouth  winds  generally  blow ;  and  ^  they  chance  to  be  too  late^  they 
muft  wait  another  year ;  and  when  thofe  winds  hil  on  the  voyage,  they  fometimes  are 
obliged  to  pafs  a  twelvemonth  in  fome  bad  harbotir,  as  they  have  often  done  at  Cofleir. 
They  return  laden  with  com  and  rice  in  Odober ;  the  loadmg  from  Jedda  is  principally 
coffee,  incenfe,  fome  few  Indian  and  Perfian  goods,  the  richeft  being  carried  by  land 
with  the  caravan  from  Mecca.    There  are  other  fliips*  that  bring  the  coffee  from 
Fefeca  in  Jemen,  the  ancient  Arabia  Faelix,  among  which  are  five  or  fix  Englifli  and 
French  fliips  generally  employed :  five  of  the  fliips  which  come  to  Suez  belong  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  the  others  to  merchants.  Each  bag  of  coffee  weighs  between  three  and 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  pays  thirty  medines^  which  is  about  two  fliillings,  when  it 
comes  out  from  Jemen.    At  Jedda  the  tenth  bag  is  taken,  and  half  of  it  goes  to  the  cap- 
tain tor  his  freight,  and  half  to  the  paflia  there,  and  at  Suez  it  pays  a  duty  of  near  a  penny 
for  every  pound  weight.    When  it  is  bought  by  our  merchants  it  is  purified,  and  fent 
very  clean  into  England,  but  of  late  the  Weft  India  coffee,  which  is  not  fo  good,  has 
fola  fo  cheap,  that  it  does  not  turn  to  account  to  fend  it  to  England.   This  Weft  India 
coffee  is  carried  into  Syria  and  other  parts,  and  fold  cheaper  than  the  coffee  (^-Arabia, 
and  fomedmes,  to  deceive,  is  mixed  with  it.    They  can  alfo  bring  coffee  round  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  much  cheaper  than  this  way.   The  fliips  that  go  between  Jedda 
and  Suez,  are  built  moftly  in  the  Indies,  rather  clumfy,  after  the  Dutch  manner,  and 
probably  many  of  them  may  be  built  at  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Moft 
of  them  are  large,  and  they  affured  me  that  the  biggeft  was  forty-dght  pikes  high, 
that  is,  about  double  the  number  of  feet ;  but  probably  they  meafure  in  two  decks  they 
have  at  the  ftem  above  the  middle  part  of  the  fliip ;  they  have  alfo  one  deck  raifed 
before,  above  the  middle ;  on  this  they  have  on  each  fide  a  little  room  for  a  mofque, 
where  they  pray^  and  to  the  comer  of  each  is  raifed  a  little  pole  with  a  flag  on  it, 
marked  with  a  half-moon.    On  the  end  of  the  bowfprit  is  a  Uttle  fliort  maft^  and  a 
yard  and  fail  on  it,  and  over  it  is  a  fmall  gallery,  on  which  the  pilot  ftands  to  look  out 
and  give  the  word  to  the  helm.    They  do  not  ufe  pumps,  but  draw  the  water  up  with 
a  leathern  bucket,  by  the  helpof  a  windlafs.    On  each  fide  of  the  well  to  receive  the 
water  that  enters  into  the  fliip,  there  is  a  ciftern  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  eight  feet 
wide,  going  down  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  being  made  of  wood  j  in  thefe  they 
put  their  water,  and  draw  it  up  with  leathern  buckets,  and  put  it  into  large  earthem  jars 
tor  prefent  ufe.    Thefe  ciftern^  hold  enough  for  a  voyage  of  eight  months,  though 
they  always  take  in  frefli  water  at  Tor.    Inftead  of  a  handle  to  the  rudder  in  the  flup, 
they  have  a  pole  fixed  in  it,  inclining  upwards  beyond  the  fliip,  being  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  long.    A  beam  is  laid  acrofs  the  upper  deck,  which  extends  on  each  fide 
about  fifteen  feet  beyond  the  fides  of  the  fliip ;  to  each  end  of  this  is  tied  a  yard  or 
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pole  perpendlcularty,  fo  as  that  «ither  end  of  it  may  be  moved  backwards  or  fb» 
wards  towards  the  ihip,  9s  it  is  drawn.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  comes  E  rop6  ironi 
the  pole,  which  is  fixed  into  the  rudder;  to  the  upper  end  a  rope  is  fixed,  which  is 
carried  to  a  block  at  the  comer  of  the  (tern,  and  brought  again  to  another  block  at^  the 
upper  end  of  the  yard,  and  thence  crofles  the  ihip  over  the  great  beam,  and  goes  to 
the  other  yard,  to  which  and  to  the  (tern  it  is  earned  in  like  manner,  as  on  the  other 
fide.    When  the  ihip  is  to  be  worked,  the  rope  of  communication,  which  goes  acrols 
the  (hip,  is  drawn  to  a  poft  nearer  the  (tern,  where  there  is  a  (lay  made  for  it,  in  which 
it  is  drawn  either  one  way  or  other,  as  the  pilot  directs,  and  moves  the  helm  by  the 
lt>pes  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  aforefaid  yards ;  and  when  one  is  drawn  nearer^ 
and  the  top  of  the  yard  comes  nearer  to  the  (nip,  the  bottom  confequently  flies  out^ 
^d  the  other  pole  is  left  perpendicular  in  its  natural  direction.    When  there  is  a 
ftorm,  and  they  let  the  (hip  drive,  they  loofe  the  rope  off  from  that  pod,  and  let  the 
helm  play  as  it  will :  and  this  feems  to  explain  what  is  mentioned  in  Samt  Paul's  voyage, 
Afts  xxvii«  v.  40.  "  That  when  they  had  cpmmitted  the  (hip  unto  the  fea,  they  loofed 
the  rudder  bands,  and  hoUted  up  the  main^fail  to  the  wind."    For  thefe  ropes,  which 
dired  the  the  hehn,  may  be  very  properly  called  the  rudder  bands,  by  which  it  is  either 
fixed  or  moved  one  way  or  other.    The  voyage  to  Suez  is  very  dangerous,  more 
efpecially  fouth  of  Tor,  where  there  is  much  foul  ground,  and  thofe  trees  of  Madre- 
porse,  a  fort  of  imperfed  coral,  which  are  about  Tor  and  fouth  of  it,  are  as  dangerous 
as  rocks  to  the  (hips ;  and  in  thofe  parts,  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  they  come  to 
an  anchor  every  night*   The  mariners  fay,  that  from  Tor  to  Mount  Houfian  it  is  three 
hundred  miles,  from  which  mountain  to  Mount  Jamba  are  three  hundred  more,  and 
from  that  mountam  to  Jedda  four  hundred,  though  the  calculation  feems  very  much 
to  exceed  the  diftan^e.   And  as  Jedda  is  only  fix  degrees,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty 
xmles  ibuth  of  Tor ;  it  is  poflible  they  may  compute  by  fome  meafure  that  is  about  the 
third  part  of  a  mile,  unlefs  I  might  be  any  ways  deceived  by  my  interpreter.  Thef 
fometimes  tie  their  cables  to  thefe  trees,  or  (tones  on  the  rocks.    When  th^  (hips  are 
unloaded  at  Suez,  they  leave  them  without  any  body  in  them,  faitened  with  two  anchors^ 
to  each  of  which  are  ded  four  or  five  great  cables,  made  of  a  part  of  the  date  tree,  and 
the  cu(tom»houfe  officers  attend  here  only  during  the  (hort  time  that  the  (hips  are  un- 
loaded and  loaded  again ;  fo  that,  except  at  thdfe  feafons  of  bufinefs,  the  little  town  of 
Suez  is  very  thin  of  people.    I  was  imtormed  that  the  port  of  Cofieir  is  exceedingly 
dangerous^  which  I  fuppofe  was  ufed  when  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies  was  carried  oH 
that  way  to  Kept  and  Alexandria ;  that  north  of  it  is  another  bad  port,  called  Old 
Go&ir,  and  north  of  this  is  a  fine  port  called  Hamromyos,  being  like  a  round  bafin 
one  would  conje&ure  that  this  was  the  ancient  Myos  (Cofleur  being  Beronice)  as  doubt-* 
lefe  moft  convenient  jbr  Kept,  the  ancient  Coptus  ;  to  which  place,fituatedona  canal 
of  the  Nile,  the  merchandizes  were  carried  both  in  the  ancient  and  middle  ages.  It 
is  (aid  that  the  weft  fidedT  the  Red  Sea  is  muck  deeper  than  the  eaft  fide,  all  the  way 
to  Ethiopia,  but  that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  that  road«    From  Suez  the  paffage 
is  about  a  mile  over  the  fea  to  the  eaft  fide  of  it ;  the  boats  go  twice  a  day,  both  for 
water,  which  is  brought  in  (kins  by  camels  to  the  fea  (hore,  and  alfo  for  wood ;  for 
of  all  places,  Suez  is  the  moft  deltituteof  every  thing  that  the  earth  produces.  They 
have  neither  water,  grafs,  com,  nor  any  fort  of  herb  or  tree  near  it^  and  not  one  gar« 
den  about  the  whole  town. 

Egypt  feems  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  a  line  (rom  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Hferoopolitic  gulf  to  Sihor,  called  the  river  of  Egypt.  It  is  probable  the 
mountains  to  the  eaft  were  the  bounds  between  it  and  Arabia  Petraea;  for  we  have 
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Hext)opcI&  on,  w  near  the  Red  Sea,  as  a  capital  of  the  lad  province  of  Egypt }  the 
Cafiotis  was  on  the  fea,  and  the  province  of  Fhagroiopolis  in  the  middle  b^eea 
tibem. 

CHAP.  II.  —  Cf  Arabia  Petraa  ;  from  Suez  to  Tori  and  Mount  Sinai. 

ARABIA  was  divided  into  three  parts.    Arabia  Fglix,  between  the  Red  Sea  and? 
the  Perfian  gulf,  part  of  ^hich  is  the  territory  of  Mecca,  and  the  other  part  to  the  eaft 
and  fouth-ealt  is  called  Jemen.  Arabia  Petrsea,  which  has  its  name  from  being  a  rocky 
country,  confided  of  this^  point  of  land  between  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
extended  away  to  the  eaft  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan,    To  the  eaft  of  this, 
and  of  great  part  of  Syria,  was  Arabia  Deferta,  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  the  Euphrates* 
In  Arabia  Petrasa  we  were  in  Aiia;  andT  Ptolemy  mentions  the  black  mountains  which 
run  along  this  promontory  between  the  two  gulfs,  extending  as  far  as  Judea  The 
firft  country  on  that  fiJe  was  the  ancient  Sarracenae  f,  pofleiTed  by  the  Arabs,  called 
Sarraceni,  who  at  length  extended  themfelves  as  far  as  the  country  about  Elana.  From 
thefe  all  thofe  Arabs,  that  under  Mahomet  and  his  fuccelTors,  overrun  thefe  countries,, 
had  the  name  of  Saracens  among  the  European  writers,  for  I  could  never  hear  of  this 
name  in  the  eaft,  or  in  the  eaftem  authors.    This  part  of  Anbia  Patraoa  confifts  of 
moimtains,  narrow  valleys  between  them,  and  fandy  plains.    Oil  the  weft  there  is 
fandy  plain  on  the  fea  two  or  three  leagues  broad,  which  extends  about  thirty  miles 
in  length  to  thofe  hilU  of  a  white  ftone  that  are  about  the  vale  or  winter  torrent  called^ 
Corondel.    Thefe  hills  ftretch  fouthwards  by  the  fea  for  above  twenty  miles^  to  a  long 
valley  two  or  three  leagues  broad,  called  the  vale  of  Baharum,.having  on  the  weft  to* 
the  fea  the  hills  of  Gah,  and  on  the  eaft  the  granite  mountains,,  which  take  up  near 
the  whole  breadth  of  this  promontory.  Mount  Sinai  being  about  the  centre  of  them*' 
This  plain  extends  fouthwards  beyond  Tor,  to  the  end  of  the  promontory.    Eaft  of  the 
mountains  of  Corondel,  and  thofe  called  Pharaone,  there  is  a  long  ridge  of  hiigh  moun- 
tarns  that  run  to  the  eaft^  within  thirty  miles  of  Accabah,  the  ancient  Elana,  on  the 
north  of  the  eaftem  gulf,  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  does  not  come  fo  far  north  as  the 
weftern  by  about  a  degree,  as  n^  as  I  could  compute.   Thefe  mountains  are  calledi 
JebeKTe.    South  of  them,,  for  about  twelve  miles,  is  a  fandy  defert  called  Rembla. 
(the  fand),  ^nd  ibuth  of  this  begin  the  granite  mountains,  which  extend  to  the  eaft,  and' 
touth  to  the  fea.   In  all  this  country  there  are  but  ^hree  or  four  villages,  which  are 
Tor,  Jebele,  Gedeheieh  fouth  of  it,  fomewhere  in  thofe  parts,  and  Sharme,  which  I  had* 
apprehended  was  to  the  eaft ;  but  I  have  fmce  reafon  to  think  it  is  towards  the  fouth* 
eaft  comer  of  this  promontory,  a  day  and  a  half  from  Mount  Sioai,  where  they  have* 
boats,  and  from  whence  the  convent  is  chiefly  fupplied  with  fUh.    About  north-north<* 
eaft  of  (his  place,  as  I  conje£ture,  on  the  fea,  and  three  days  from  the  convent,  they  told: 
me  was  Dahab,  which  fome  people  have  thought  to  be  Ezion-geber,  becaufe  of  the 
same,  which  fignifies  gold ;  fo,  excepting  thefe,  there  are  no  other  names  of  places^ 
but  what  are  given  to  mountains,  vales,  winter  torreius,  and  fprings. 

The  whole  country  is  inhabited  by  Arabs,  its  natural  inhabitants,  who  live  under- 
tents,  and  ftay  in  one  place  as  long  as  they  have  water,  and  ihrubs,  and  trees  for 
their  camels  to  feed  on^  and  they  find  it  otherwiie  convenient,  for  there  is  no  tillage 
nor  grais  in  all  this  country.    All  their  riches  confift  in  camels^  a  few  goats,  and; 
Ibmetimes  fiieep ;  fo  that  they  live  in  great  poverty,  having  nothing  but  a  few  dates  ^ 
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and  a  little  goat's  milk,  and  bring  all  their  corn  eight  or  ten  day;;  journey  from  Cairo/ 
The  Arabs  are  in  different  nations  or  clans,  each  under  its  great  (heik,  and  ev^ry 
encampment  under  its  particular  flieik.  All  round  by  the  fea  fide  are  the  Mifenides 
and  Penuafi,  who  are  a  good  people.  On  the  mountains,  fouth-eaft  of  Suez,  are  the 
Aiaidi,  a  bad  people,  and  have  poffeilion  of  the  water  they  are  fupplied  with  at  Suez* 
At  Suez  are  the  Arabs  called  Beni  Soliman,  who  have  alfo  of  their  nation  at 
Tor ;  their  flieik  is  the  mod  powerful  of  all,  and  has  an  influence  over  all  the  refL 
About  the  convent  are  three  clans  maintained  by  it :  they  are  but  a  bad  people ;  thofe 
who  are  called  Elecat  are  the  bed.  Next  are  the  Soualli,  and  the  word  of  all  the 
Wecelcadifaid,  which  may  be  a  people  from  Said,  or  upper  Egypt ;  and  I  obferved 
among  the  Arabs  of  the  convent  the  particular  manner  of  mufic  they  have  in  Said^ 
or  upper  Egypt.  All  thefe  Arabs  are  united  in  a  fort  of  league  together ;  are  very 
honeft  among  themfelves  with  regard  to  property,  and  if  one  gives  them  to  eat,  there  is 
no  danger  of  any  injury  from  them  j  they  are  indeed  liberal  themfelves ;  and  if  they  kill 
a  {heep»  they  eat  it  all  at  once,  though  they  have  nothing  but  bread  for  their  food  the 
day  aner,  which  is  an  univerfal  cuftom  among  the  Arabs ;  and  they  provide  of  what 
they  have  for  all  that  come.  Any  one  of  thefe  Arabs  is  a  proteftion  againft  all 
the  reft,  for  they  ftri£kly  obferve  that  law  with  one  another  for  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. The  Arabs  about  Accabah  are  called  Allauni;  a  very  bad  people,  and 
notorious  robbers,  and  are  at  enmity  with  the  others.  Though  the  Arabs  in  thefe 
parts  do  not  live  in  houfes,  yet  in  moft  places  where  they  find  it  convenient  to  dwells 
they  build  little  houfes  for  their  grain,  fome  of  which  I  faw  forfaken,  becaufe  the 
water  had  failed. 

I  went,  in  Suez,  to  the  houfe  of  a  Greek  prieft,  and  the  next  day  met  with  a 
Turkilh^  captain  of  a  fhip,  a  very  obliging  man,  who  gave  me  feveral  informations  in 
relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  Before  I  departed,  the  good  prieft  afked 
me  my  name,  that  they  might  pray  in  the  church  for  my  good  journey,  which  is 
only  a  way  they  have  of  defiring  charity.  About  noon  on  the  the  firft  of  April,  we 
droffed  over  the  bay  to  the  eaft,  the  camels  being  fent  round  before.  They  had 
received  an  account  that  the  Gedda  fleet  was  coming  j  and  this  afternoon  we  faw 
many  of  them,  and  others  the  next  day. 

As  I  obferved  before,  Nabah  or  Nabate  is  to  the  eaft ;  from  which  place  they 
bring  the  water,  and  over  it  are  the  mountains  called  Nouebeh.  Thefe  names,  one 
would  ima^me,  were  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  Arabs,  called  Nabatasi 
that  were  m  Arabia  Petraea,  infomuch  that  the  whole  country  has  been  called  from 
them  Nabataca.  The  mountains  here  go  by  the  general  name  of  Te,  but  the  particular 
parts  of  them  have  diftin£b  names. 

Three  or  four  hours  fouth  of  the  landing  place  from  Suez,  are  feveral  fprings  on 
little  hillocks  called  Ein-Moufeh  (the  fprings  of  Mofes.)  On  thefe  rifing  grounds, 
wherever  they  make  a  hole,  the  water  comes  up.  There  are  about  four  or  five  open 
now,  though  bfaw  the  places  where  about  a  dozen  fprings  had  run.  The  water 
where  it  rifes,  brings  up  the  fand  with  it,  which  is  like  a  quagmire  all  round,  and  it 
is  dangerous  to  approach  too  near.  I  could  not  find  the  bottom  with  a  pole,  and  they 
even  fay  that  camels  have  been  fwallowed  up  in  them.  The  waters  are  warm,  faltifli, 
and  I  believe  there  is  fome  fmall  mixture  of  fulphur  in  them.  One  of  the  fprings 
notwithftandmg  aflfords  tolerable  good  water.   Some  of  them  have  been  walled  round, 
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probably  to  keep  up  the  water  for  cattle  to  drink,  and  one  feemed  to  have  had  ftone 
channels  made  from  it.  There  are  two  or  three  palm  trees  about  this  place.  One 
would  be  apt  to  conjecture  that  thefe  fprings  have  their  fource  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  From  this  place  a  point  ftretches  out  a  great  way  into  the  Tea,  being 
fouth-eaft  of  the  fhipping,  and  breaks  the  fea  when  the  fouth-eaft  wind  blows.  Clyfms^ 
might  be  near  oppofite  to  this  part,  which  Ptolemy  places  twenty  minutes  fouth  of 
Arfinoe,  and  probably  it  was  between  mount  Attakah  and  mount  Gewoubee.  Here 
I  imagine  that  the  children  of  Ifrael  might  pafs  over  the  Red  Sea.  We  lay  here  in 
the  open  air,  as  we  did  every  night  in  this  journey,  and  were  careful  not  to  have  any 
&re  after  it  was  dark,  not  being  as  yet  in  a  fafe  country,  and  only  five  in  company. 
I  faw  about  the  plain  much  of  the  fmall  talc,  and  the  next  day  many  little  hills  full 
of  it.  On  the  fecond  we  went  on  through  the  fandy  defert,  and  came  to  a  rifing 
ground  covered  with  little  (hrubs,  bei^g  the  point  that  makes  out  to  the  weft,  oppofite 
to  mount  Gewoubee.  Here  we  flopped,  after  having  travelled  four  or  five  hours,  and 
I  ventured  to  pitch  my  tent,  to  be  under  the  (hade  of  it,  and  defended  from  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  And  travelling  near  three  hours  more,  we  came  to  the  plain^at  the; 
beginning  of  Birk-el-Corondel,  which  is  the  name  they  give  the  great  bay  of  Corondel. 
We  were  alarmed  by  feeing  two  men  running  towards  us  from  the  eaft.  The  Arabs 
threw  off  part  of  their  garments,  laid  their  arms  bare  to  fight  with  the  fabre,  and 
prepared  their  firelocks.  They  proved  to  be  two  perfons  of  Suez  that  were  in  thefe 
parts  with  then-  camels ;  who  notwithftanding  would  probably  have  robbed  us,  if  we 
jiad  not  been  too  ilrong  for  them.  We  came  to  the  defert  they  call  Shedur,  the  old 
Shur,  and  went  on  an  hour  longer,  and  came  to  a  place  full  of  Ihrubs,  and  ftaid  there 
for  the  fake  of  grazing  the  camels.  Four  of  the  Gedda  fleet  were  anchored  near,  and 
we  had  oppofite  to  us  the  caftle  of  Shedur  on  the  hills  to  the  eaft.  On  the  third  we 
went  oUf  and  in  an  hour  we  came  to  the  bed  of  the  winter  torrent,  called  Ouardan^ 
about  a 'quarter  of  a  mile  weft  of  the  road.  In  this  torrent  is  the  fpring  of  Ouardan 
(£in-£l-Ouardan)  where  if  they  dig  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  the  water  comes  plentifully 
into  it,  probably  from  the  fea.  The  water  feemed  rough,  but  not  fait.  There  are  a 
few  palm  trees  here.  The  Arabs  made  a  (hallow  hole  in  the  ground,  and  laid  in  it  a 
round  piece  of  leather,  and  taking  the  water  out  of  the  deep  hole  with  a  bowl,  they 
poured  it  into  this  leather,  and  fo  the  camels  drank,  that  were  unloaded  and  brought 
to  the  fpring.  We  ftaid  here  about  two  hours,  and  going  on  came  to  a  fandy  plain, 
and  in  three  hours  to  a  hill  confifting  almoft  all  of  talc.  We  paffed  over  it  in  two 
hours,  and  came  to  a  vale  between  the  hills,  in  which  we  travelled  about  two  more, 
and  afcending  again,  we  had  on  the  eaft  Jebel-Houffan,  and  on  the  weft  Jebel-le- 
Marah,  where  to  the  weft  there  is  a  fait  fpring.  This  feems  to  be  Marah,  mentioned 
in  the  old  teftament.  We  came  to  the  vale,  or  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  called  Co- 
rondel, having  travelled  about  eleven  hours  in  all.  This  place  is  full  of  fhrubs,  and 
has  many  tamariiks  in  it.  Here  we  ftaid  all  night,  but  found  no  water.  The  day 
had  been  cool  and  windy ;  and  towards  the  evening  the  wind  raifed  the  duft  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  we  could  not  fee  far  before  us.  Being  now  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
danger,  I  pitched  my  tent  whenever  I  pleafed  j  which  I  always  found  convenient  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  againft  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Beyond  the  vale  of  Corondel,  is  a  mountain  on  the  fea  called  Jebel-Hamajn-Pharaone 
(the  Mountain  of  Pharaoh's  bath.)  On  the  fide  of  this  mountain  there  is  a  grotto  by 
the  fea  fide,  to  which  there  are  two  mouths ;  one  of  them  leads  by  a  narrow,  low 
paffage,  to  a  fource  of  very  hot  water,  which  I  believe  exceeds  in  heat  the  baths  of 
Abano  near  Padoua.    As  foon  as  one  enters  this  paffage,  there  is  heat  enough  to 
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make  any  one  fweat  very  plentifully.  A  little  further  in,  it  is  ezceffively  hot ;  ttd 
many  people  have  died  that  have  gone  as  far  as  the  water^  by  a  vapour  that  extiiw 
guilhes  the  lights.  The  water  runs  through  the  rock  and  fandy  banks,  in  a  great 
number  of  little  ftreams  into  the  fea  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  is  even  there  ex- 
ceedingly hot,  and  fo  are  the  (tones,  which  are  incrufted  with  a  white  fubftance,  diat 
I  fuppofe  is  of  fait  and  fulphur.  The  water  is  fait ;  and  having  brought  a  bottle  to 
Cairo,  it  was  found  to  be  impregnated  with  much  earthy  grofs  fulphur,  a  neutral  falt^ 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  allum,  but  no  proportion  of  vitriol  It  is  of  fo  naideous  a 
tafte,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  inwardly,  but  muft  be  ufed  by  bathing.  Thefe  wate» 
are  efteemed  much  for  barrennefs  in  women,  and  impotency  in  men,  and  are  judged 
to  be  good  in  mod  cutaneous  and  nervous  diforders.  They  have  the  water  poured  oa 
them  firft  without,  and  then  in  the  paflage,  to  make  them  fweat  more  plentifully ;  thi» 
they  do  only  once,  and  for  forty  days  eat  nothing  but  oil,  honey,  and  bread  made 
without  fait,  and  drink  only  water  with  dates  fteeped  in  it. 

On  the  fourth  we  came  in  three  hours  to  the  mountain  torrent,  called  Vifaalet^ 
where  there  are  feveral  palm  trees*  and  a  fait  fpring,  that  I  thought  had  a  chalybeat 
tafte.  In  three  hours  we  came  to  Taldi,  where  there  are  date  trees,  and  as  they  told 
me  a  fait  fpring.  In  half  an  hour  more  we  pafied  Rdfimah,  fo  called,  from  a  lhe3& 
buried  there ;  on  whofe  tomb  the  Mahometans  throw  a  piece  of  bread  as  they  pais  by» 
out  of  devotion.  In  an  hour  more  we  came  to  a  narrow  valley  called'Menetfah,  wbeoe 
the  road  to  Tor  goes  to  the  fouthj  and  that  to  Mount  Sinai  to  the  eaft ;  but  in  order 
to  have  company,  my  Arab  would  carry  me  a  day's  journey  round  about,  fo  we  went 
in  a  long  valley  to  the  eaft,  in  uhich  we  lay.  On  the  fifth,  continmng  in  it,  we 
fumed  to  the.  north,  up  a  gentle  fandy  afcent,  and  having  a  hill  to  the  fouth-weft^ 
called  the  Houfe  of  Pharaoh  (Bait^El-Pharaone)  we  came  to  the  place  that  was  near 
the  encampment  of  our  Arabs.  Here  one  of  them,  who  had  a  difference  with  one 
of  the  company,  as  he  was  in  his  own  country,  came  and  brought  him  a  flower,  as  a 
prefent,  which  being  accepted  of,  was  a  fign  that  all  was  made  up;  From  this  place  on 
the  fixth,  I  purfued  my  journey,  only  with  one  Arab,  going  weft,  and  leaving  the 
road  to  Mount  Sinai  in  order  to  go  to  Tor,  and  foon  came  into  a  narro^v  valley,  which 
is  the  bed  of  a  torrent  which  was  dry,  as  all  the  others  were.  The  hills  are  very  high 
on  each  fide,  confifting  of  a  great  variety  of  red  and  grey  granites,  moftly  with  fmall 
grains ;  and  in  fome  of  thefe  valleys  I  picked  up  fpecimens  of  the  moA  beautiful 
granites,  of  which  there  are  great  variety.  After  we  had  travelled  a  few  hours,  we 
ftopped,  and  the  Arab  left  us  and  led  his  camels  to  a  fpring  at  ibme  difhmce,  having 
been  near  four  days  without  water.  In  the  evening  we  pafied  by  an  encampment  of 
Arabs,  who  invited  us  to  ftay  all  night,  offering  to  kill  a  kid ;  but  the  Arab,  knowing 

*  Thefe  obfervationi  were  made  on  this 'water  io  Gfaod  Cairo: 

1.  Scrapui^B  of  gall  being  put  into  it,  produced  very^  little  change  in  the  colour,  till  it  bad  flood  2 
confiderabie  ttme,  when  it  turned  p^eenifli. 

2.  Two  ounces  being  mixed  wuh  a  dram  of  fpirit  of  fid  armoniac^  it  became  turbid^  and  there  was  a 
fiettlement  of  a  little  dark  grey  powder. 

3.  It  hardly  changed  colour  when  mixed  with  ft^ar  of  violets. 

4«  Two  ounces  mixed  with  of  a  folution  of  (acch.  Saturni^  it  became  immediately  very  turbid  ;  but 
ftanding  twelve  hours^  there  was  a  great  fediment  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  the  water  remaining  white 
and  troubled. 

5.  Two  ounces  mixed  with  3}  of  a  folution  of  fublimate,  it  ttirned  prefently  yellovi^ ;  hot  after  fianding  . 
feme  time,  a  little  woolly  un^uous  matter  fettled  at  bottom* 

6.  Two  ounces  mixed  with      of  ol.  tartar,  per  deli^.  it  turned  turbid,  and  of  a  pearl  colour. 

7.  Two  ounces  mixed  with  of  fpirit  of  vitrioI>  it  fuffered  no  manner  of  change  as  to  its  colour  or 
dcaracfs* 
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we  did  toot  choofe  to  (bp  wbare  there  were  any  people,  told  them  we  were  in  hafte*. 
We  piiSed  by  one  place  where  we  faw  fome  garments  hanging  on  a  tree,  no  one  bdog 
near^  and  exprefling  our  furprife  at  it,  the  Arab  faid  there  was  no  danger  here,  they 
were  ail  honeft  people,  and  if  any  thii^  was  loft,  the  next  encampment  was  obliged 
to  make  amends.  We  came  into  a  plainer  country,  and  to  the  road  we  ibould  have 
come  in,  and  after  to  the  torrent  of  Pharan  (Waad  Pharan),  the  bed  of  which  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  On  the  feventh  we  turned  fouthward,  and  pafled  over  a 
hill  into  the  plain  of  Baharum,  about  five  miles  wide,  having  only  the  mountains  of 
Gidft  between  us  and  the  fea ;  we  travelled  this  day  thirteen  hours.  On  the  eighth  we 
came  into  the  valley  of  Tor,  and  in  three  hours  to  the  palm  grove  of  Tor  (Nach-El-Tor\ 
At  the  firft  entering  of  it  there  is  a  ialt  fpring,  the  water  of  it  fpreads  over  the  ground^ 
and  the  fait  making  a  cake  on  the  furface,  it  boks  like  dry  ground,  which  was  the 
occafion  of  an  accident  to  me,  which  is  looked  on  as  extraordinary,  even  among  the 
Arabs,  and  is  generally *very  difaftrous;  for  the  camel  going  on  this  ground  ilipt  and 
fell  down,  and  I  came  off ;  it  was  well  the  ground  was  fbft,  for  if  a  camel  falls  on 
ftones  he  is  certainly  fpoiled. 

.  Tor  is  a  fmali  village  an^the  eaft  fide  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  lies  above  a  day's  journey 
near  weft  of  Mount  Siuai,  So  that  it  is  a  day  further  to  go  by  Tor  than  by  the 
dtreft  road.  Neaf  it  is  a  ruined  caftle,  inhabited  by  the  Aral^ }  the  Greeks  call  this 
place  Rakho  ('Pceitftt),  which  might  have  its  name  from  bemg  inhabited  by  fome 
of  dic^e  peo^,  called  by  Ptolemy  Raitheni,  towards  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
Foelix  *  ;  it  is  inhalMted  by  Arabs,  and  about  twenty  fanulies  of  the  Greek  church* 
The  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  have  a  convent  here,  to  which  they  have  fometimes  retired 
«rfaen  they  could  not  conveniently  ftay  at  Mount  Sinai ;  only  one  prieft  refides  in  it  foir 
the  iervioe  of  the  church.  There  are  a  fed  of  Mahometan  Arabs  here,  called  Selem^ 
faiites,  as  it  is  faid  £rom  their  having  a  particular  regard,  for  Solomon,  as  they  have  aUb 
for  Abraham ;  theyjfeem  to  be  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  place,  for  they  have  the 
principal  mofque  to  which  all  the  others  go  every  Friday;  and  thefe  in  their  prayers 
make  raeniaon  of  Solomon  as  well  as  Mahomet.  It  is  pc^le  they  may  be  defcendants 
of  fome  people  in  thefe  countries,  who  in  fome  manner  adhered  to  the  Jewifli  religion; 
w  perhaps  may  be  of  the  race  of  Jethro  the  father-in  Jaw  of  Mofes.  About  a  league 
north  of  Tor  is  a  well  of  good  water,  and  all  about  it  are  a  great  number  of  date  trees 
and  feveral  fprings  of  a  fiilt^varm  water,  efpecially  to  the  fouth-eaft,  where  the  monks 
iiave  their  garden.  Near  it  are  feveral  fprings,  and  a  bath  or  two,  which  are  called 
die  Baths  of  Mofes ;  the  Greeks  as  well  as  fome  others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  EUm. 
The  ^reateft  curiofities  at  Tor  are  the  productions  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  (hell  fifh  of  it 
are  different  from  thofe  of  the  feas  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  what  are  moft  peculiar  to  it, 
are  tiie  feveral  ftone  vegetables,  the  Madreporae,  a  fort  of  coral,  the  fungi  or  mufhrooms, 
and  the  red  pipe  coral.  I  went  to  the  houfe  that  belongs  to  the  coj&vent  of  Mount 
Sinai,  where  i  was  entertained  by  the  prieft :  I  had  a  letter  to  the  fteward  of  the  con*> 
vent,  who  being  abfent,  his  [oa  came  to  me  and  brought  me  a  prefent  of  fruit  and 
(hells,  invited  me  to  eat  at  his  houfe,  but  excufing  myfelf,  he  fent  his  provifions  in 
for  me. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  town  is  a  ruined  caftle  under  an  Arab  governor ;  and  three  or 
&ur  miles  to  the  fouth  there  is  a  village  called  Jebelee :  beyond  it  is  the  bay  of  Raie^ 
where  the  (hips  going  to  Suez  often  (uy  when  the  wind  is  contrary.   They  fay  the  ^ 
Red  Sea  here  is  half  a  day's  failing  over,  though  I  think  it  cannot  be  above  t^  leagues. 
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Oppbfite  to  Tor  is  Jebel  Garib,  and  fouth  of  that  is  Jebel  Zeit,  that  is,  the  moontata  of 
oil,  which  they  fay  has  its  name  from  a  healing  water  there,  which  they  think  has  the 
effed  of  oil.  I  went  twice  into  the  Red  Sea,  fwimming  over  the  groves,  if  I  may  fo 
call  them,  of  coral  or  madreporae,  which  is  fomewhat  dangerous,  and  pulled  feveral  of 
them  up.  I  could  not  obferve  that  they  were  in  any  part  fofter  at  firfl  taking  out  than 
they  are  afterwards,  but  I  took  notice  that  they  changed  their  colour  in  a  very  ihort  time  ; 
ibme  that  were  reddifh  to  a  deep  yellow,  and  thofe  that  were  white  to  a  pale  yellow.  I 
faw  none  of  the  fungi,  or  tube  coral  growing :  the  latter  is  found  at  about  the  diftance 
of  a  day  and  a  half :  I  got  a  finer  piece  of  it  than  ever  I  faw,  which  ihews  plainly  how  it 
grows  with  a  round  head  like  a  colly-flower. 

^  On  the  ninth  we  purfued  oUr  journey  towards  Mount  Sinai>  Croffing  over  the 
plain  to  the  eafl:,  and  travelling  about  fix  hours,  we  lay  near  the  entrance  into  a  narrow 
vale,  having  joined  fome  company  that  were  going  that  way.  At  Tor  they  demanded 
of  me  a  fmall  caphar,  but  I  did  not  pay  it,  and  a  flieik  that  was  in  the  company  took 
four  that  were  due  to  him  on  the  road,  and  another  four  for  Mount  Sinai,  becaufe  his 
anceftor  having  ailifted  a  merchant,  who  had  like  to  have  had  a  dangerous  fall  at 
Mount  Sinai,  he  gave  him  four  medines,  which  they  have  demanded  of  every 'one  that 
has  come  fmce  to  Mount  Sinai ;  fo  dangerous  a  thing  is  it  to  give  the  Arabs  money  on 
any  account  whatfoever.  We  faw  a  hill  within  the  reft,  called  Jebel  Mefeka,  wher^ 
they  fay  there  was  formerly  a  convent.  On  the  tenth  we  came  to  the  torrent  called  * 
Waad  Hebran  between  the  high  hills  of  granite.  I  obferved  fome  infcriptions  on  the 
large  rocks  that  lay  about  the  valley;  and  after  faw  feveral  fuch  infcriptions  at  Moufit 
Sinai ;  there  are  many  palm  trees  in  this  vale.  We  came  to  the  fountain  Hebran,  which 
is  a  little  running  ftream ;  and  to  fuch  another  half  a  mile  further.  We  paflfed  through 
the  country  called  Diar  Frangi  (the  country  of  the  Franks),  becaufe  they  fay  formerly 
the  Franks  ufed  to  come  there.  We  had  on  the  left  Jebel  Mofinewm,  that  is,  the  hill 
where  Mdfes  flept ;  we  had  left  the  convent  of  Pharan  to  the  north,  and  going  on,  we  lay 
out  of  the  road  in  a  little  valley  \  for  they  feemed  to  think  there  w&  fome  danger  here, 
probably  being  near  the  Arabs  of  Mount  Sinai.  On  the  eleventh,  after  travelling 
fome  time,  we  turned  to  the  fbuth-eaft,  and  went  up  a  narrow  vale  called  Negeb-Houah, 
which  has  a  gentle  afcent,  and  water  and  palm  trees  in  it^  there  being  the  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent  to  the  left.  We  here  pafled  over  a  fquare  fpot  encompafled  with  loofe 
ftones  ;  where  it  is  faid  they  firft  defigned  the  convent,  but  they  pretend  that  the 
archited  by  fome  miracle  was  led  to  build  it  where  it  ftands. '  We  went  on  and  .arrived 
at  the  Greek  convent  of  St.  Catharine's,  commonly  called  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  ' 
being  on  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  at  the  north-eaft  fide  of  it.  I  was  drawn  up  in  a 
machine,  by  a  windlafs,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  conveyed  through  a  window  into 
the  convent.  The  archbilhop  of  Mount  Sinai  was  not  here,  but  his  deputy  and  the 
chief  of  the  convent  received  me  at  the  window,  and  afked  if  I  would  go  nrft  to  my 
room,  or  to  the  church;  1  went  to  the  latter,  where  they  fung  a  hymn,  and 
condufted  me  to  the  flirine  in  which  the  *body  of  St.  Catharine  was  depofited^ 
and  then  ihewed  me  the  way  to  the  apartments,  they  have  allotted  for  ftrangers, 

♦ 

CHAP.  III.  —  Of  Mount  ^Sinai,  and  the  Places  about  it. 

MOUNT  Sinai  in  general,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebel  Mofes  (the  mountain 
of  Mofes).  It  is  one  hill  with  two  fummits  :  the  Greeks  divide  the  mountain  into  four 
parts*  Half  way  up  the  mountain  is  a  little  plain.  Between  the  two  fummits  to  the 
north  of  it,  is  what  they  call  Mount  Horeb.    To  the  fouth  is  the  height  called  properly 
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Mouiit  Sinai.  Mount  Serich  is  a  long  narrour  hill  to  the  weft  6f  Horeb.  Eaft  of  the 
-jpreat  convent,  and  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  narrow  vale,  which  is  north  of  Mount  Horets 
IS  a  round  hUl  which  the  Greeks  call  the  Mount  of  Mofes.  It  joins  to  Mouift 
Sinai  on  the  fouth,  and  to  Mount  Epifteme  on  the  north.  But  the  mountain  is  more 
commonly  divided  into  Sinai  properly  fo  called,  and  Horeb.  I  fliall  fpeak  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  Mount  Sinai  in  general^  as  they  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  Greeks.  The 
convent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  fituated  on  the  north  foot  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  weft 
of  the  Mount  of  Mofes;  for  fo  I  chufe  to  exprefs  myfelf,  though  the  valley 
runs  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft.  ^At  a  well  in  the  convent,  called 
the  Well  of  Mofes,  they  fay,  Mofes  met  the  daughters  of  Jethro  j  that  on  the 
Mount  of  Mofes  he  was' feeding  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law  ;  and  that 
in  the  fpot  where  now  is  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Buih,  adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the 
«great  xrhurch  of  the  convent,  grew  that  tree  which  appeared  to  Mofes  as  if  it  burnt  and 
was  not  confumed,  and  out  of  which  God  fpake  to  him.  In  a  garden  near,  the  fathers 
have  planted  a  brkmble,  fuch  as  are  common  in  Europe,  and  fay  it  was  fach  a 
buih  in  which  this  miracle  was  wrought ;  though  fuch  brambles  do  not  grow  in  thefe 
parts ;  Bbt  they  tell  you  that  formerly  they  did.  To  the  weft  and  fouth  of  Moimc 
^inai,  and  that  part  of  it  called  Mount  Serich,  is  a  narrow  vale,  called  the  vale  of  Jab, 
that  is,  the  vale  of  God.  The  vale  to  the  weft  is  certainly  the  vale  of  Rephidim,  where 
the  Ifraelites  encamped  when  they  came  out  of  the  deferts  of  Sin.  Here  they  fiiew  the 
rock  which,  they  fay,  Mofes  ftruck,  and  the  waters  flowed  out^  when  God  told  him 
he  would  ftand  before  him  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,  which  was  after  called  Maflah  aiid 
Meribah ;  it  is  on  the  foot  of  Mount  Serich,  and  is  a  red  granite  ftone,  fifteen  feet  long, 
/ten  wide,  and  about  twelve  feet  high.  On  both  fides  of  it;,  towards  the  fbuth  end,  and 
^t  Jtop,  the  ftone,  for  about  the  breadth  of  eight  inches,  is  difcoloured,  as  by  the  running 
of  water;  and  all  down  this  part  on  both  fides  and  at  top  are  a  fort  of  openings 
or  mouths,  fome  of  which  refemble  the  lion's  mouth  that  is-  fometimes  cut  in  ftone 
fpouts,  but  appear  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  tooL  There  are  about  twelve  on  each  fide, 
and  within  every  one  is  an  horizontal  crack,  and  m  fome  alfo  a  crack  dowii  perpen^^ 
dicularly.  There  is  alfo  a  crack  from  one  of  the  mouths  next  to  the  hill,  that  extends 
two  or  three  feet  to  the  north,  and  all  round  the  fouth  eiid.  The  Arabs  call  this  the 
ftone  of  Mofes;  and  they  put  herbs  into  thefe  mouths,  and  give  them  their  camels,  as  a 
fovereign  remedy^  as  they  think,  in  all  diforders.  It  was  in  this  valley  that  Ifrael  fought 
with  Amalek  ;  and  at  the  fouth-weft  end  of  it,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  is  the  convent 
of  the  forty  martyrs,  where  the  fathers  have  only  a  fervant  who  takes  care  of  the 
Jarge  garden.  Here  are  the  only  fruit  trees  in  all  thefe  parts,  which  they  have  of 
almoft  all  forts.  From  that  they  afcend  very  high  to  the  fouth-weft,  up  to  the  mountain 
of  St.  Catharine's,  and  on  the  fummit  of  it,  pretend  to  fliew  the  print  in  the  rock  where 
the  body  of  that  faint  lay  ;  who  being  tied  to  a  wheel  at  Alexandria,  under  the  Emperor 
Maxentius,  in  order  to  be  put  to  death,  it  is  faid  the  wheel  fnap^ed  in  pieces ;  and  being 
afterwards  beheaded,  her  body  (according  to  her  prayer,  that  it  ftiould  not  come 
into  the  hands  of  infidels),  they  fay,  was  carried  by  angels  to  the  top  of  this  mountain^ 
and  was  brought  to  the  convent  by  the  monks,  foon  after  it  was  finiflied.  About  a 
third  of  the  way  up  is  the  ipring  of  partridges,  which  the  Caloyers  lay  was  difcovered 
by  partridges,  who  flew  after  the  body ;  when  the  monks  refting  there,  who  brought  it 
down,  and  fuflfering  with  thirft,  the  birds  all  went  to  this  fpring,  by  which  means,  as 
they  fay,  they  found  the  water.  This  mountain  is  much  higher  than  any  other 
in  thefe  parts ;  and  when  one  is  at  the  top  of  it.  Mount  Sinai  north*eaft  of  it  appears 
but  low/  From  the  Hop  of  this  high  mountain  I  faw  both  the  arms  of  the  Red  Sea^^and 
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ct  the  eaft  fide,  apart  of  the  £ea  fouth  of  tfaiB  promoiKory ;  and  on  die  oAer  £de  imo 
Arabia  Felix.  This  hill  is  a  fort  of  a  i^)eckled  ftone  or  inart^le,  which  may  he 
reckoned  among  the  granite  kind  ;  many  paits  of  which  are  dendrite  ftones  maike^ 
with  beautifixl  figures  of  trees;  asarealfbfomeof  die  red  granite  ftones  of  BfountSinai^ 
but  are  inferior  to  thefe  in  beauty. 

The  vale  of  Jah  does^  not  extend  the  whole  lengdi  of  Mount  Sinai  and  Hor^b 
to  the  north,  but  opens  into  a  plain  near  a  league  over  every  way,  which  is  called  the 
vale  of  Melgah.  This  alfo  to  the  north  opens  into  the  vale  of  Raha,  which  is  to  the 
weft  of  the  vale  of  the  convent  that  is  between  Mount  Horeb  and  Mount  Epifteme. 
Oppofite  to  the  vale  of  Melgah  to  the  north  is  the  vale  of  fheik  Salem ;  it  is  to  the  welt 
01  Mount  Epifteme,  of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  make  mention.  Thefe  two  vales 
of  Melgah  and  Raha,  I  take  to  be  the  defert  of  Sinai,  into  wUch  the  children  of  Ifrad 
moved,  before  Mofes  was  called  up  into  the  mount ;  and  they  remained  here  about  two 
years.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  fummit  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  God  gave  the  law, 
is  not  to  be  Deen  from  either  of  them,  and  from  very  few  places ;  not  from  any  that  I 
-could  obferve  to  the  north  jor  north-weft,  being  hid  by  Mount  Horeb.  In  the  plain  of 
Melgah,  is  a  well  dug  through  the  rock ;  and  weft  of  the  vale  of  Rahanhere  is  a 
narrow  paflage  to  the  eaft,  between  the  mountains ;  and  fuch  another  well  is  dug  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  which  is  called  Beer  Aboufely.  In  this  paflage  there  is  water  and  palm 
tree$ ;  and  it  is  probable  the  encampment  ot  the  chtldrm  of  Ifrael  extended  this  way, 
which  might  be  a  part  of  the  defert  of  Sinai.  From  the  fouth-eaft  comer  of  this  vale 
there  is  a  gemle  afcent,  between  Mount  Seridi  and  Mount  Horeb,  which  leads  up  to 
Mount  Horeb,  pafles  by  the  chsq^els  of  St.  Panteleemon  and  St.  John  Baptift,  between  the 
fummits  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  ib  goes  into  the  little  plain  between  Mount  Horeb 
and  Mount  SinaL  This  is  called  the  road  of  Serich ;  and,  according  to  a  tradition  thej 
have,  it  is  very  probable  that  Mofes  went  up  to  Mount  Sinai  this  way,  being  the  eafieft 
afcent  of  the  three  ways  up  to  the  mountain,  and  neareft  to  the  fuppofed  defert  of 
Sinai.  Coming  out  from  this  road,  into  the  vale  of  Rahah,  about  a  furlong  to  the 
weft,  is  the  fpot  where  they  lay  Aaron  caft  the  head  of  the  calf ;  far  there  being  a  hole 
in  the  rock  fomewhat  in  the  (nape  of  a  head,  they  will  have  it  that  the  head  of  the  calf 
was  caft  there,  which  the  IfraeUtes  worfliipped ;  for  they  fpeak  of  the  head  of  this 
animal  as  the  objed  of  their  adoration.  Near  it  is  an  advanced  rock,  which  ieems  to 
be  formed  naturally  into  fteps.  They  lay  the  idol  was  placed  on  it ;  and  certainly  a 
fitter  place  could  not  be  chofen  to  expofe  fuch  an  idol  on,  as  it  is  feen  from  all  the 
^ghbouring  vallies.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  vale  of  Melgah,  is  a  fort  of  a  narrow 
bed  of  a  winter  torrent  which  the  Greeks  call  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  lay  thofefinnera 
were  there  fwallowed  up  by  the  earth ;  but  when  this  happened,  they  had  left  the 
defert  of  Sinai :  and  the  I2&  place  mentioned  before  this  account  is  Hazeroth,  in  the 
-defert  of  Paran. 

It  is  conjedured  by  fome  that  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Mount  Sinai,  is  from 
(n3D)  in  the  Hebrew,  which  fignifies  a  buih,  on  account  of  the  dendrite  ftones  of 
this  moimtam,  which  are  full  of  the  figures  of  trees  or  ihrubs ;  or,  it  might  have  its 
name  from  fome  part  of  it  abounding  in  fuch  (hrubs.  Sine,  alfo  in  the  Perfian  lan- 
guage, fignifies  a  breaft  ^  fo  that  prc^ably  it  has  its  name  from  the  Hebrew,  or  from 
the  other  eaftem  word,  as  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Catharine  are  the  higheft  hills  in 
all  thefe  parts*  and  pofiibly  might  be  likened  to  the  hreafts  of  the  human  body.  It  is 
alio  in  the  eaftem  writers  often  called  Thor,  by  way  of  eminence,  which  fignifies  a 
mountain ;  and  fomedmes  itis  called  Thour  Sinai,  though  fome  eaftem  writers  pretend 
that  both  the  mountains  andthe  town  had  their  name  from  a  fon  of  lihmaeL 
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The  moft  ufual  way  np  to  Mount  Sinat,  is  that  which  is  called  the  way  of  the  fteps, 
which  begins  at  the  convent  on  the  north  fide  of  Mount  Horeb,  the  fteps  are  narrow, 
of  the  rough  red  granite  of  the  mountain ;  in  the  different  parts  of  which  there  is  a  great 
rariety  of  granites,  fome  being  of  the  grey  kind.  Afcending,  one  paffes  by  a  fine 
luring,  and  after  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  concerning  which  they'  have  fome  hiftories. 
Further  is  a  narrow  gateway  at  a  pafs  up  the  mountain,,  and  beyond  that*  a  Second. 
It  is  faid  that  all  Chriftians  ufed  to  receive  the  facrament  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai; 
abd  delivered  a  certificate  to  the  keeper  of  the  firft  gate,  that  they  had  confeffed  at  the 
convent  below ;  and  receiving  another  paper  there,  delivered  it  at  the  fecond  gate^ 
which  is  juft  at  the  entrance  mto  the  little  plain  fpot  between  Horeb  and  Sinai,  where 
diere  is  a  well  and  a  pool  of  water  to  the  fouth.  To  the  weft  is  the  road  called  the  road 
of  God  (Derb  le  Jah),  which  has  its  name  from  the  vale  it  leads  down  to,  in  wnich  is 
the  convent  of  the  forty  martyrs.  To  the  north-weft  is  the  road  before^mentioned, 
which  Mofes  is  thought  to  have  ufed,  called  Derb  Serich ;  it  paiTes  between  the  little 
fummits  of  Mount  Horeb,  which  hill  abouxkls  in  fmall  fhrubs  and  aromatic  herbs, 
where  they  feed  their  cattle.  There  are  alfo  among  them  feveral  white  thorn  trees, 
which  I  had  not  feen  any  where  in  the  eaft,  except  about  Antioch  ;  and  if  the  monks 
had  not  determined  it  to  a  bramble,  one  would  rather  imagine  this  was  the  tree  which 
is  called  a  bufli^  and  alfo  that  this  was  the  fpot,  being  a  retired  place  and  proper  for 
pafturage,  whereas  the  other  has  no  herbage  about  it ;  but  it  k  certain  that  in  Juftinian's 
time,  when  the  convent  was  founded,  the  tradition  was  of  the  place  of  the  convent, 
though  I  don't  find  that  they  had  this  tradition  in  the  Emprefs  Helena's  time,  who 
built  a  tower  within  the  fite  of  the  prefent  convent,  when  (he  came  to  this  place  from 
Jerufalem,  and  made  thofe  fteps  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  re*- 
mains ;  though  fome  lay  that  flie  founded  the  chapel  of  the  holy  buih. 

About  Mount  Horeb  there  are  four  chapels :  St.  John  Baptift,  the  holy  girdle  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Panteliemon,  and  St.  Anne.  On  a  height  over  St.  Panteleimon, 
theife  is  a  long  cell  cut  out  of  the  rock  where  they  fay  two  brothers,  the  fons  of  fome 
King,  lived  as  hermits.  And  near  St.  John's  chapel  is  a  building  with  three  cells  in  ic^ 
which  belonged  to  a  hermit  of  the  name  of  Gregory.  Returning  to  the  plain,  to 
the  fouth- weft  of  it  is  a  cell  under  a  rock  where  St.  Stephen  a  hermit  lived.  At  the 
very  firft  afcent  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  from  the  vale  of  Elkis,  are  two  chapels  adjoining 
to  one  another,  dedicated  to  Elias  and  Eliiha,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  them  is  a  chapel 
now  ruined,  dedicated  to  St.  Marina.  Within  the  chapel  of  Elias  there  is  a  little  grott, 
where  they  fay  that  prophet  dwelt  when  he  fled  to  this  place :  and  now  the  Arabs  call 
the  way  to  Jerufalem  Derb  Helele,  vhich  th^  told  me-fignified  the  road  of  Elias. 
Going  up  that  fteep  afcent  to  Mount  Sinai>  fouthward,  is  the  print  or  fliape  of  a  camel's 
foot,  for  which  the  Mahometans  have  a  great  veneration,  and  they  fay  it  is  the  print  of 
the  foot  of  Mahomet's  camel ;  for  they  have  a  ftory  that  he  and  his  camel  were  taken 
by  Gabriel  up  into  heaven,  that  another  foot  was  in  Cairo,  the  third  in  Mecca,  and  •the 
fourth  in  Damafcus ;  and  though  fuch  a  camel  muft  have  been  of  an  extraordinary 
fize,  yet  the  figure  of  this  foot  is  not  bigger  than  ordinary.  A  little  higher  is  a  great 
ftone  hatiging  out  from  the  rock,  and  they  have  fome  ftory  that  Eiias  was  there  forbid 
to  go  further,  as  to  afcend  higher  was  permitted  only  to  Mofes.  At  length  we  arrived 
at  the  top  of  this  mountain  which  is  but  fmall.  It  confifts  of  two  little  fummits  j  one  at 
the  landing-place,  the  other  a  little  to  the  fouth  ;  cmi  the  latter  is  a  fmall  mofque  under  , 
a  rock,  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  it  is  a  little  grott,  which  is  likewife  a  fort  of  a  mofque 
in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Mahometans.  Here  they  fay  Mofes  fafted  forty  days  ;  and  there 
is  an  imperfect  Greek  iniicription  on  the  ftone,  which  feems  to  be  older  than  the  begin-^ 
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vmg  of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  it  is  the  tenth  inrcription  in  the  fifty<*fifth  plate*  On 
the  other  fumniit  of  the  mountain,  is  the  Greek  church  of  our  Saviour,  and  north  of  it 
a  fmaller  belonging  to  the  Latins.  According  to  the  tradition  they  have  in  the  country, 
Mofes  received  the  law  on  the  fpot  where  thefe  churches  are.  To  the  north  of  thefe 
churches,  and  adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  Latins,  is  a  great  rock  about  nine  feet 
fquare,  which  is  almoft  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  church.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to 
get  to  the  top  of  it,  being  the  very  higheft  point  of  the  mountain.  Under  the  weft 
fide  of  this  rock  is  a  cavity,  in  which  any  one  may  conveniently  lie  ;  and  from  it  there 
is  a  crack  in  the  rock  to  the  eaft,  through  which  one  may  fee  the  light.  This  is  faid  to 
be  the  place  from  whence  Mofes  faw  the  back  parts  of  the  Lord,  when  he  told  him 
'5  that  he  would  put  him  into  a  clift  of  the  rock.''  Exodus  xxxiii.  22.  The  common 
people  fay  the  rock  inclined  forward,  that  Mofes  might  not  fee,  and  that  lifting  hjm- 
felf  up  to.  look,  he  left  the  impreffion  of  his  back  in  the  top  of  the  cell.  The  Maho* 
metaos  hate  a  great  veneration  for  this  place,  and  it  is  faid  often  iacrifice  at  it ;  and  I 
faw  the  entrails  of  beads  near  their  mofque.  In  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  ciftem 
that  was  made  above  the  ground,  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  hold  the  rain  water,  and  an 
arched  building,  which  might  alfo  be  a  ciftem.  They  fay  there  were  three  thoufand 
fteps  from  the  convent  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  five  hundred  of  which  to  the  fpring,  one 
thoufand  more  to  St.  Mary's  chapel,  6ve  hundred  to  St.  Elias's  chapel,  and  thence  a 
thoufand  to  the  top.  Eaft  of  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  it,  is  a  little  valley  which  it 
weft  of  the  great  valley,  there  being  a  rifing  ground  between  them.  This  is  called  the 
valley  of  Seer,  and  is  the  only  place  that  retains  any  thing  of  the  name  of  Mount  Seer, 
which  the  Ifraelites  are  faid  to  have  compafled  in  their  travels  about  the  wildemefs, 
which  might  be  a  general  name  for  many  mountains.  The  north  part  of  Mount  Sinai 
is  of  red  granite  for  above  half  way  up,  all  the  reft  being  a  granite  of  a  yellowiih 
ground,  with  fmall  black  grains*  in  it^  and  the  mountain  at  a  diftance  appears  of  ^wo 
colours. 

Mount  Epifteme,  is  fo  called  from  a  Woman  of  that  name,  who  lived  on  it  with 
her  huft}and  Galaktion,  and  aftibrwards  a  nunnery  was  founded  there,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.*  At  the  fouth-weft  comer  of  this  mountain,  at  the  entrance 
both  into  the  yalley  of  Sheik  Salem,  and  into  that  of  the  convent  from  the  valley  of 
Rahah,  there  is  a  little  hill  called  by  the  Arabs  Araone,  and  by  the  Greeks  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  teftimony,  (if  <rxiji»tj  t5  fAAfv^lny)  where  they  fay  Aaron  was  confecrated, 
and  where  he  firft  offered  up  folemn  prayers  to  God  ;  fo  that  if  there  is  any  regard  to 
be  had  to  this  tradition,  it  is  probable  that  on  this  very  hill  was  placed  the  tabernacle  of 
the  teftimony  of  the  congregation,  which  Mofes  was  ordered  to  place  without  the  camp 


In  one  of  the  roads  from  the  convent  to  Suez,  there  is  exa&Iy  fuch  another  ftone 
as  the  rock  of  MafTa  and  Meribah  in  Rephidim,  with  the  fame  fort  of  openings  all 
down,  and  the  figns  where  the  water  ran.  I  was  defirous  to  pafs  by  it  in  ray  return, 
but  unfortunately  was  led  another  way.  I  aiked  the,  Arabs  about  it,  who  told  me  it 
was  likewife  called  the  ftone  of  Mofes,  and  that  they  judged  it  had  the  fame  virtues  as 
the  other.  The  firft  account  I  had  of  it,  I  can  very  much  depend  upon,  being  from  a  ma- 
nufcript  journal,  writ  by  the  prefent  prefetto  of  Egypt  from  the  Progaganda  Fide,  who 
w:ent  t1iis  journey  with  an  Engiiih  gentleman  now  in  London.  The  way  to  it  is  by  the 
valley  of  Sheik  Salem,  being  about  fixteen  miles  from  the  convent  to  the  north-weft* 
The  reafon  why  I  am  fo  particular  is,  becaufe  it  is  faid  that  this  muft  be  the  rock  Me* 
ribah,  in  the  wildemefs  of  Ziu,  or  Kadefli,  which  Mofes  fmote  twice,  and  the  water 
came  out  abundantly^  being  after  they  returned  into  thefe  parts  from  Eziongeber ; 
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tliough  the  father  took  no  notice  of  this  particular,  but  only  relates  what  he  obferved* 
About  four  hours  from  the  convent,  in  this  road,  is  a  (tone  the  Arabs  pay  a  great 
r^ped  to»  having  a  tradition  that  Mahomet  fat  on  it  when  he  came  to  this  convent* 
I  could  find  no  txadition  amongft  the  monks  that  Mahomet  was  bom  here,  or  was  a 
fervant  to  the  convent,  as  fome  have  (aid,  but  found  in  a  hiftory  of  the  convent,  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  deferts  of  Kinfi,  in  Arabia  Felix ;  and  that  wnea  he  came  to  the  con- 
vent, he  was  honourably  entertained  by  them,  and  granted  that  patent  of  their  privi-> 
leges  in  particular,  and  of  Chriftians  in  general,  which  was  in  their  hands  to  the  time 
of  Sultan  Selim,  who  efteeming  it  too  precious  a  treafure  to  be  in  their  poCeflion,  took 
it  from  them,  and  granted  them  one  under  his  own  hand  in  the  lame  lerm&  They 
have  great  privileges  granted  in  this  patent ;  but  the  conditions  proved  to  be  hard,  to 

S've  food  to  all  comers.  A  copy  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  laft  chapter,  tranflatsed  from 
e  modem  Greek.  The  famous  Sinaic  infcription,  mentioned  by  Kircher,  is  on  a  fmall 
ftone  about  half  ^  mile  to  the  weft  of  the  convent,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hord>.  Some 
have  £ud  that  Jeremiah  hid  under  it  the  veflels  of  the  temple;  but  the  place  where  he 
depofiited  them  was  at  Mount  Nebo.  Others,  with  leis  appeaiance  of  troth,  lay  tha( 
Mofes  and  Aaron  are  buried  under  it.  It  is  laid  the  Arabs  have  fometimes  feen  a  light 
aboat  it,  and  imagining  the  done  to  have  a  virtue  in  it,  have  broken  oflf  pieces  from  it, 
as  a  ren^y  taken  as  a  powder,  when  they  are  Hot  weli^  ukl  fo  the  infcription  is  almoft 
entirely  defaced.  However,  I  faw  enough  of  it  to  be  afiisred  that  it  is  the  fiime 
infcription  that  is  in  Kircher,  of  which  I  had  a  copy  by  which  he  (ays  was  com« 
pared  by  two  or  three  perficms*.  There  are  on  many  of  the  rocks,  both  near 
thefe  mountains  and  in  the  road,  a  great  number  of  inferiptions  ia  an  ancient  cha* 
nfter ;  many  of  them  I  copied,  and  obferved  that  moft  them  were  not  cut  but 
ftained,  makmg  the  granite  of  a  Ughter  colour,  and  where  the  ftone  had  fcaled,  t 
could  fee  the  ftain  had  funk  into  the  ftone.  I  d>ferved  om  particolsurly  that  is  a  black 
fione  both  within  and  without,  and  the  infcription  is  white* 

There  are  other  convents  and  chapels  about  the  mountaisi,  b^des  thofe  I  hava 
mentioned ;  as  at  the  north  end  of  the  olive  garden  of  the  forty  martyrs,  isthechapd 
and  cell  of  St.  Onuphrius,  the  latter  being  under  a  rock.  the  iouth  fide  of  the 
valley  of  Melgah  is  the  convent  of  the  apoftles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paalf  where  tha 
monaftery  keeps  a  fervant.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  it  is  the  ruined  convent  oS  St.  Mary 
of  David.  O^pofite  to  this,  over  the  hills  to  the  wdft,  is  the  vaUc^  of  Tel^  a 
pleaiant  retired  place,  where  there  is  much  water,  and  feveral  gardens.  Here  is  the 
fmall  convent  of  St.Cofma8  and  Damianus,  in  which  there  is  a  fervant*  To  the  north 
there  is  a  ruined  builcUng,  called  by  the  fathers  the  prifon  of  St.  John  Climax^  from  a 
cell  of  that  hermit  under  a  rock  that  is  beyond  it.  This  prifon  was  a  ibrt  of  a  coa- 
vent,  to  which  they  fometimes  lent  their  monks  to  do  penance ;  and  under  it  is  a 
fmall  grott  in  the  rock.  They  were  at  grft  hermits  here,  and  it  is  Said  that  the  her<* 
mits  of  this  place  and  of  St.  Saba  (the  convent  I  fuppde  near  Jerufiriem)  pelidoned  the 
Emperor  Juikinian  to  build  them  a  convent,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

The  Empreft  Hdena  feems  to  hove  bid  the  firft  foundation  of  the  great  convent^ 
m  a  tower  fhe  built,  probably  for  her  own  conveni^ce,  when  ihe  came  here,  as  well 
as  for  the  monks ;  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  convent,  where  the  archbilhop's  lodgings 
now  are )  k  is  ftiU  called  St.  Helen's  tower,  and  has  in  it  three  chapels*   This  convent 

^  The  Greekf  call  this  Mifcrsption  enf  x<k^'k  y^f^i^kf  (tbe  words  of  God  engmvcA*}  Thii  iofcr^tioii 
msy  be  feen  in  Kircher's  Frudinooius  Copticua* 
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is  built  on  a  defcent,  but  the  defign  feemed  to  have  been  to  raife  the  lower  part  by  a 
great  number  of  arches,  many  of  which  remain,  and  to  have  built  the  firil  floor  on  a 
l6vel,  and  raifed  two  more  on  it ;  for  the  walls  round  have  three  tiers  of  windows  or 
holes :  there  is  nothing  of  ancient  building  but  thefe  walls  and  arches,  and  the  church, 
iirhich  are  well  built,  of  large  hewn  ftone  of  a  coarfe  red  granite.  The  walls  are  fix 
'feet  thick,  fomepart  of  them  are  ruined,  efpecially  almoil  all  the  fouth  f^de,  which  is 
rebuilt  of  rough  ftone.  There  is  a  walk  all  round,  on  the  top  of  the  walls ;  the  old 
gate  now  built  up  is  on  the  weft  fide ;  there  is  fome  fign  of  a  Greek  infcription  over  it, 
but  fuch  as  I  believe  would  not  be  legible,  if  any  one  could  come  near  it.  They  enter 
from  the  garden  by  a  fmall  door,  the  great  door  never  being  opened  but  when  the 
archbilhop  firft  comes  to  the  convent.  Before  it  there  is  a  court  walled  round,  with 
the  entrance  built,  up,  to  keep  the  Arabs  from  it,  left  they  fhould  force  their  wayjn  ; 
fo  that  all  the  people  are  drawn  up  to  a  window  about  forty  feet  high.  The  convent  is 
very  irregular  and  ill  built,  of  unbamt  brick  :  the  walls  having  little  fquare  towers  at 
each  corner,  and  m  the  middle  of  each  fide.  The  whole  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
feet  long,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  broad  from  north 
to  fouth.  They  have  their  mills,  bakehotifes,  and  all  offices  that  are  neceflary  for 
people  who  muft  have  every  thing  within  themfelves.  The  great  church  of  the  tranf- 
figuration  is  on  the  loweft  ground  of  the  convent,  towards  the  north-eaft  comer ;  it 
confifts  of  a  nave,  an  ifle  on  each  fide  built  lower,  and  three  chapels  on  the  outfide, 
built  ftill  lower  than  the  ifles ;  the  roof  of  it  is  of  cyprefs,  covered  with  lead^  and  feems 
to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Juftinian  ;  for  on  the  beams  are  fome  infcriptions  to  the 
honour  of  Juftinian  and  his  Emprefs  Theodora,  whofe  pidures  are  likewife  in  Mofaic, 
over  the  arch  of  the  femicircle  of  the  high  altar.  There  are  two  rows  of  columns  in 
the  church,  which  I  difcovered ,  to  be  of  the  coarfe  granite ;  for  they  are  plaiftered 
over ;  the  capitals  are  all  different,  though  doubtlefs  made  for  the  church  \  fome  of 
them  are  bad  imitations  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  eaft  femicircle  has  round  it 
three  degrees  of  feats  jike  fteps,  and  in  the  middle  the  archiepifcopal  chair ;  they  fay, 
by  fome  miracle  they  were  formerly  forbid  fitting  in  it,  fo  now  they  put  the  tabernacle 
fen  it,  in  which  are  preferved  the  holy  myfteries.  The  church  was  very  beautifully 
paved ;  but  being  deftroyed  by  fome  Turks,  who  thought  to  find  treafures,  it  was  as 
beautifully  repaired  in  the  laft  century,  under  the  Archbiihop  Athanafius  \  and  there 
is  in  it  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  •  and  coftly  marbles,  brought  from  Damafcus. 
There  is  an  inclofed  portico  before  the  church,  and  a  tower  feems  to  have  been 
defigned  at  each  end,  over  the  chapels  at  the  comer.  This  church  is  probably  a  very 
perfea  model  of  an  ancient  Greek  church.  On  the  partition  between  the  high  altar 
and  the  church  is  a  marble  cheft  adorned  with  reliefs  of  foliages,  in  which  are  preferved 
the  relicks  of  St.  Catharine.  Among  them  is  the  fkuU  which  probably  is  imperfeft, 
becaufe  it  is  not  taken  out,  and  the  left  hand  very  perfeft,  having  on  the  fingers  feveral 
irings ;  and  is  adomed  with  pearls.  The  Greeks  fay  the  whole  body  is  in  it,  which 
may  be  much  doubted.  Adjoining  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  church  is  the  chapel  of  the 
holy  bufh,  which,  they  fay,  grew  where  there  now  lies  a  white  marble  ftone  under  the 
altar,  which  they  kifs  with  great  devotion ;  no  one  entering  into  the  chapel  without  putting 
off  their  (hoes.  To  the  north  of  this  is  a  chapel,  and  there  is  pother  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  it  \  the  latter  is  called  the  chapel  of  the  holy  fathers ;  and  it  appears  by  a  Greek 
infcription,  that  twelve  martyrs  are  there  buried,  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  number 
of  the  forty  thoufand  martyrs.  About  the  convent  are  fifteen  other  chapels }  one  of 
which  is  in  the  garden,  adjoining  to  the  dormitory  of  the  archbiihop  and  monks,  who 
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are  laid  in  a  houfe  built' above  ground,  without  beiiig  inhumed and  the  archbiihops 
only  have  the  honour  of  coffins. 

They  hav6  two  wells  in  the  convent,  one  is  called  the  well  of  Mofes,  the  water  of 
which  is  cold,  and  ufed  in  fummer,  the  other,  the  well^of  the  holy  bufli,  which  is 
not  fo  cold,  this  they  drink  in  the  winter.  All  their  fprings  and  wells  depend  much  on 
the  rain :  and  in  the  valleys,  between  the  fummits  of  Mount  Horeb,  they  have  built 
walls  to  keep  the  water  from  running  oflF,  that  it  may  fmk  down  and  fupply  their 
wells ;  notwithftanding  this  they  want  water  for  mod  of  their  gardens,  by  reafon 
that  the  rains  of  late  years  have  not  been  plentiful ;  and  many  of  their  trees  die  on 
that  account. 

The  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople  when  depofed,  have  often  been  bani(hed  to  this  - 
convent.    If  I  do  not.  midake,  Athanafius  was  of  this  monadery  ;  and  I  was  informed 
that  Sergius  was  a  monk  here,  who  was  an  accomplice  with  Mahomet ;  and  I  fuppofe 
^  is  the  fame  perfon  that  aiHfted  him  in  completing  the  Alcoran,  and  the  fyftem  of  the 
Mahometan  religion. 

The  convent  is  exempt  from  all  jurifdidion,  and  is  governed  hy  a  biihop,  who  has 
the  title  and  honours  of  an  archbifliop ;  he  is  eleded  from  theur  own  body,  by  the 
monks  of  this  convent,  and  the  convent  at  Cairo,  and  goes  to  Jerufalem  to  be  confe- 
crated  by  the  patriarch.  Under  him  there  is  a  fuperior.  that  fuperintends  under  the 
archbifliop  when  he  is  prefent,  and  governs  in  his  abfence ;  but  does  very  little  without 
confulting  in  a  meeting  that  is  compofed  of  feven  or;  eight  either  of  the  oldeft  , 
men,  of  greatefl:  judgment,  or  of  thofe  who  haverdorie,m<M -fervke  to.the  ^conven^t^ 
whether  priefts  or  lay-brothers,  no  office  or  feniority  entitlmg*  ariylbhe  to  be  a^  qj^em- 
ber  of  it  *.  .  i  .  .  >»  '  ^  i  -r^  -  '  -     , ; . > v-  ^  \'\ 

In  Cairo  they  are  governed  by  an  archimandrite,/  wWch  is^  the  titiei  of  thofe  who  are 
fet  over  the  monks  that  are  abfent  from  the  pirincipal  Couveht,  apd  are  iit>snyr:city  ; 
and  he,  in  the  abfence  of  the  archbifliop  beyond  th'eiea,  is  the  perfon  that  governs  the 
>vhole  affairs  of  the  convent.  About  two  hundred  yea^ps  ago,  having  been  difTatisfied 
with  their  laft  archbifliop,  they  chofe  a  fuperior  under  the  title  of  goumonos,  which 
is  the  name  they  give  to  fuperiors  of  convents,  and  they  remained  under  this  govern^ 
ment  for  eighteen  years.  The  members  of  the  convent  are  priefls,  deacons^  or  lay* 
brothers ;  the  latter  are  employed  in  fuperintending,  or  ferving  about  all  domeflic 
affairs.  Their  manner  of  living  is  very  rigid,  and  kept  more  ftridly  to  than  in  any 
other  convent  j  they  never  eat  flefli,  and  in  lent,  nothing  that  is  the  produce  of  flefh, 
as  cheefe  or  the  like ;  and  they  are  permitted  to  eat  oil  and  fliell-filh  only  on  Saturdays^ 
Sundays,  and  feaft  days,  in  lent ;  no  Greek  being  allowed  to  eat  any  other  fifli  during 
that  feafon :  and  any  one  may  coiKlude  how  coarfely  they  fare,  when  Thardly  faw  any 
other  difhes  there  than  rice  ill  drefled  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  onions,  and  fometimes 
with  onions  and  dried  fifli,  the  fame  fort  of  fifh  drefled  in  a  foup,  dried  horfe  beans 
fodden  in  water,  fallad,  and  cheefe.  They  have  two  feverefafls,  which  as  many  as  can 
obferve  i  they  eat  nothing  from  Thurfday  evening  to  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  on 
Eafter  eve ;  and  from  Sunday  evening  to  Afli-Wednefday  in  the  afternoon. 

The  fervice  of  the  Greek  church  here  is  performed  with  much  greater  decency  than 
ever  I  faw  it  in  any  oth^r  place,  and,  it  is  probable,  moft  agreeable  to  the  ancienC 

*  Tlic  fuperior  of  the  convent  they  call  AiW^.  The  fuperior  they  chofe  in  the  place  of  an  archbifhop 
was  called  'Hyy^xii^^  the  common  title  of  thofe  who  preftde  over  convent«.  The  priefts  they  call 
*li^yuifaxiM0  The  deacons  A»»xofM.  The  lay  brothers  KctXoye^,  vyhi'ch  according  to  they  prdnunciatioa 
•f     is  Cilo^eroi.    Their  meeting  or  chapter  they  call  n  2:vy«^<;«  . 

,  p  p  2  cuftome 
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cuftoms  of  the  Graek  church  ;  for  though  the  convent,  as  they  fay,  has  been  twice 
rifled,  and  the  monks  obliged  to  fly,  yet  they  foon  returned  again,  fo  that  there  has 
been  a  conftant  fuccei&on  ;  and  fome  years  paft  they  retired  to  Tor,  not  being  able  to 
fupport  the  Arabs.  They  ought  certainly  to  perform  their  ofBces  well,  for  it  is  their 
whole  employment.  The  offices  are  very  long,  but  they  fliorten  them  by  faying  theia 
¥ery  faft,  which  one  may  conclude  from  their  often  faying  Kyrie  Eleyfon  forty  times 
witnout  drawing  breath.  Their  offices  take  up  great  part  of  their  time.  In  lent  they 
rife  at  midnight,  and  perform  certain  devotions,  celebrating  the  facrament  only  fouf 
times  a  week,  from  nine  to  eleven,  when  they  dine*  At  other  times  they  do  not  rife 
at  midnight,  but  begin  to  celebrate  before  day.  They  have  fervice  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  when  it  is  over,  they  fup  and  go  early  to  repofe.  Juftinian  fent  them 
a  hundred  vaflals  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  as  many  more  from  Egypt,  to  ferve  the  con- 
vent J  they  were  formerly  much  increafed,  but  they  deftroyed  one  another  in  fome 
contentions  they  had,  fo  that  about  the  convent  there  are  not  forty  families :  there 
are  of  them  at  Tor  and  other  parts,  the  Arabs  not  defiring  they  fliould  be  all  together 
left  they  (hould  be  too  hard  for  them :  thefe  the  convent  fupplies  with  bread.  One  is 
always  within  the  convent,  to  take  care  of  the  large  mofque,  the  Mahometans  would 
have  near  their  great  church,  and  they  have  one  or  two  more  within  their  walls  for 
fome  fervices.  Thefe  vaflals  take  care  of  their  gardens,  and  do  other  affairs  for  them  as 
diev  have  occafion. 

When  pilgrims  arrive  at  the  convent,  a  caloyer  or  lay  brother  is  appointed  to  attend 
on  them,  to  prepare  their  provifions  in  a  place  apart,  which  is  ferved  in  their  chamber* 
They  are  (hewn  all  the  chapels  and  offices  of  the  convent,  the  library,  where  there  are 
a  few  manufcripts,  but  I  faw  none  that  were  rare.  They  have  many  Greek  books  of 
the  firft  printing.  The  pilgrims  commonly  attend  the  fervice  of  the  church  twice  a 
day,  and  on  fome  certain  days  they  dine  in  the  .refedory  with  the  monks;  and  fooa 
after  they  arrive,  being  conduded  from  the  church  to  the  refedory,  they  perform  the 
ceremony  of  wafliing.  the  feet,  as  they  do  at  Jerufalem^  If  the  pilgrim  is  in  ord«9^ 
a  nrieft  performs  that  ceremony  ;  I  had  that  honour  done  me  by  the  fuperior.  One 
et  the  monks,  after  this  ceremony  is  over,  holds  a  bafin  and  urn  to  wafli  the  hands,  and 
then  fprinkles  the  pilgrims  with  rofe  water ;  if  it  is  a  lay  perfon,  one  of  the  lay  monks 
performs  thefe  ceremonies,  the  whole  fociety  fitting  in  the  hall,  and  chanting  hymns. 
They  fit  at  the  table  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  rife  up  to  fay  grace ;  one  of 
them  reads  at  a  defk  all  the  time  of  dinner,  and  a  fstther  regulates  by  a  bell  'the  por- 
tioiis  he  IS  to  read.  On  the  archbifhop's  table,  at  the  upper  end,  was  a  covered  plate 
with  bread  in  it,  and  on  each  fide  two  fmall  filver  cups  of  water ;  one  of  the  priefts 
carried  the  plate  round,  all  prefent  taking  a  piece  of  bread.  In  like  manner  the  cups 
were  carried  round,  which  are  filled  with  wine  when  they  have  plenty ;  every  one 
^nks  a  little  out  of  them.  After  this  they  went  and  fat  on  each  fide  of  a  paflage,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  archbiihop's  chair.  Here  they  remain  fome  time  and 
difcourfe ;  every  one  taking  a  plate  of  wheat  or  peafe  out  of  baflcets  that  are  placed 
there,  and  picking  than  clean ;  probably  with  an  intendon  to  infinuate,  that  even 
dieir^iverfions  ought  to  be  attended  with  fome  ufeful  adions.  We  went  to  the  arch- 
iNifliop's  apartments,  where  coflFee  and  other  refrefliments  were  ferved,  and  the  book 
of  bene&dors  was  (hewn ;  it  being  cuftomary  to  give,  fomething  after  this  ceremony  is 
performed. 

On  Palm  Sunday  they  expofed  the  relids,  and  about  noon  I  fet  out  with  a  caloyer 
to  go  up  the  mountain.  Being  let  down  by  the  window,  we  afcended  up  to  the  plain 
«f  Su  Elias,  that  divides  the  fuaunits  of  the  two  mouatain^   We  vifited  all  the  parts 

of 
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of  Horeb,  and  went  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  came  down  agani  to  the  plaia 
of  St.  Elias,  and  lay  there  in  the  chapel  of  that  Saint.  The  next  day  ve  went  along 
the  valley,  between  the  two  hills  to  the  weft,  and  defcended  the  fteep  hill  to  the 
convent  of  the  martyrs.  We  after  begun  to  afcend  the  mountain  of  St.  Catharine,  which 
was  a  fatigue  that  lafted  four  hours.  From  the  top  I  had  a  fine  view  all  round,  and 
defcended  to  the  convent  of  the  martyrs,  where  we  repofed  that  night,  after  a  day 
of  great  labour.  The  next  day  we  went  along  the  valley  of  Rephidim,  and  came  to 
the  convent  of  the  apoftles,  in  the  valley  of  Melgah,  and  from  it  went  over  the  hill 
to  the  weft.  We  came  to  the  convent  of  St,  Cofmas  and  Damianus  in  a  valley,  where 
we  faw  all  the  remains  of  convents  and  hermitages.  The  next  morning  we  returned 
into  the  plain,  and  faw  feveral  things  in  the  way  to  the  convent ;  and  I  went  to  Jebel 
Moufeh,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  it,  which  is  of  grey  granite ;  and  was  drawn  up  again  into 
the  convent.  On  Good  Friday  the  relids  were  again  expofed.  The  next  day  I  rofe 
after  midnight  to  fee  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  fet  out  again  to  go  a  fecond 
time  up  Mount  Sinai,  which  at  firft  they  made  fome  difficulties  o^  being  contrary  to 
their  ufual  cuftoms ;  but  I  had  a  defire  to  jfo  up  another  way,  by  which  they  fay  Mofes 
vfed  to  afcend  the  mountain ;  it  is  called  Derb  Seritch  }  fo  I  went  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Sinai  a  fecond  time. 

On  Eafter  Sunday  I  rofe  foon  after  midnight  to  fee  their  ceremonies.  All  being  over 
about  day-break,  we  went  to  the  archbifliop's  apartments,  where  they  broke  their 
(evere  faft,  by  eating  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  cheefe ;  and  coffee  was  ferved  round* 
The  monks  feemed  extremely  pleafed  that  their  Lent  was  over,  were  very  chearful,  fung 
hymns  in  their  chambers,  and  went  to  repofe.  We  all  dined  together  in  the  refedory 
about  ten  in  the  morning ;  and  coffee  being  ferved  in  the  paflage,  I  was  invited  to  the 
fuperior's  room,  and  from  thence  we  all  went  to  pa&  fome  time  in  the  garden.  The^ 
had  afked  me  if  I  would  perform  our  fervice  on  £after-day  in  a  chapel  that  is  allotteu 
for  that  purpofe;  there  being  one  for  the  Roman  Catholics^  and,  if  I  miftake  not, 
another  tor  all  other  profeffions. 

As  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  country,  there  is  little  to  be  added'  to  what  I  have 
already  remarked.  I  faw  few  trees,  except  the  acacia,  which  the  Arabs  here  call 
cyale,  and  I  believe  is  the  fame  that  is  called  fount  in  Egypt ;  it  is  certain  that  they  coUeA^ 
the  gum  acacia  from  it.  Some  parts  pf  the  defert  abound  in  fmall  ihrubs.  There  are 
very  few  birds  in  this  country,  where  there  is  fo  little  food  for  them.  l  obferved  fome 
flocks  of  large  ftorks  with  black  wings,  which  were  probably  changing  their  climate  and  < 

{roing  to  the  north  againft  the  fummer.    Of  wild  beafts,  they  have  only  a  few  tygers,  or 
eopards,  being  a  fmall  fpotted  fort  they  call  gatto-pardali,  fome  antelopes,  hares. 
Wolves,  and  ahenas. 

CHAP.  IV-—  Of  the  Journey  of  the  Children  oflfrael.  ^ 

TO  the  account  of  Mount  Sinsu,  and  that  part  of  Arabia,  I  lhall  add  fomething  con*- 
ceming  the  journey  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt» 

Th^re  are  four  roads  from  Cairo  to  the  north  part  of  the  Red  Sea ;  one  called  Derb^ 
Ejenef  is  the  fartheft  to  the  north,  and  continues  a  confiderable  way  along  the  plain  to  ^ 
the  north,  or  north-north-eaft,  then  afcending  between  fmall  hilts,  it  pa0es  by  the 
mountains  called  Hauhebi,  and  defcends,  as  I  was  informed,  from  the  north  to* 
Adjeroute,  which  is  to  the  nonh-north-weft  of  the  Red  Sea ;  though  I  have  fome  reafon 
to  doubt,  if  it  does  not  come  into  the  common  road  to  the  weft  of  Adjeroute,  in  tb6 
narrow  pais  about  Hamatibifaara,  where  I-  was  fliewn  a  rotad  oonung  iia  eaft  of  th^ 
5  *  rosd' 
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road  of  the  Hadjees  or  pilgrims.    The  fecond  road,  called  Derb  Hadjar,  afcends  up^ 
the  hills  to  the  fouth  from  thofe  burial  places  near  Cairo,  called  BLeid  Bey ;  goes  on  eaft 
of  thefe  as  on  a  fort  of  a  plain,  having  in  many  parts  little  hills  on  each  fide,  and  a 
range  of  hills  at  fonie  diftance  to  the  fouth,  and  at  length  going  in  Between  the  hills, 
a  little  beyond  a  vall^,  called  Tearo  Said,  pafTes  a  very  narrow  defilee,  called  Hara* 
minteleh,  and  then  coming  into  a  fort  of  open  plain,  having  Mount  Attakah  on  the 
fouth,  it  leads  to  Adjeroute.    At  Tearo  Said,  a  third  road  Derl>el-Hadjee  (the  way 
of  the  pilgrims)  comes  into  the  laft,  having  gone  north  to  the  Birke  or  lake,  eight 
miles  from  Cairo  ;  from  which  place  it  afcends  the  low  hills  to  the  eaft,  and  continues 
on  them*    The  mod  fouthem  road  is  Derb  Toueric,  being  fouth  of  thofe  hills  on  which 
are  the  two  laft  roslds,  and  as  I  fuppofe,  pafles  between  the  two  ridges  of  mountains 
Attakah  and  Gewoubee,  which  are  the  two  hills  on  the  weft  of  the  Red  Sea,  next  to 
Suez,  and  paflfesover  the  fouth  part  of  Mount  Attakah,  and  fo  by  the  fea  fhore  leads 
to  Suez,  or  diredly  to  Adjeroute.    It  is  mod  probable  that  the  Israelites  went  by  the 
firfl:  road  Derb  Ejenif,  becaufe  it  comes  out  from  the  mountains  neareft  to  the  wikiernefs 
of  Ethara  or  Shur,  which  appear  to  be  the  fame  from  Exodus  xv.  22.  and  Num- 
bers xxxiii.  8.    The  firft  bom  were  flain  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Abib, 
that  is,  the  night  before  the  day  of  the  fourteenth,  and  they  'were  thruft  out  the  mom-^ 
ing  of  the  fourteenth  ;  and  the  people  of  Ifrael  being  probably  gathered  together  to  go 
away  (according  to  Pharoah's  promife)  on  the  eaft  of  the  Nile,  oppofite  to  Memphis, 
that  day  they  might  go  north,  leaving  the  land  of  Ramefas ;  for  I  rather  fuppofe  it  to 
be  a  country  than  any  particular  town,  and  it  feems  to  be  the  country  about  Heliopolis, 
now  called  Matarea.    And  they  came  to  Succoth,  which  might  be  about  a  village 
called  Chanke,  about  five  hours  or  ten  miles  north  of  Cairo,  and  near  this  place  there 
is  water  of  the  canal,  with  which  they  might  provide  themfelves.    We  may  fuppofe 
they  fet  out  the  night  after  the  fifteentn  ;  they  then  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge 
of  the  wildemefs,  that  is  in  the  edge  of  the  wildemefs  of  Etham  ;  or  it  might  be  at  a 
vsrinter  torrent  called  Etham,  which  might  give  name  to  the  wildemefs,  and  be  at  the 
edge  of  it.    This  mud  have  been  about  the  north  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  probably 
inclining  to  the  north-eaft  of  it.    They  were  ordered  to  remove  from  Etham,  and  to 
turn  again  unto  Pihahiroth,  oppofite  to  Baalzephon,  Exodus  xiv.  2.  before  it,  before 
Migdol,  Numbers  xxxiii.  7.  between  Migdol  and  the  fea,  before  Baalzephon  by  the 
fea.  Exodus  xiv.  2.  and  the  Egyptians  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  fea,  befide 
Pihahiroth,  Exodus  xiv.  9.   Tney  turned  again  to  Pihahiroth,  a  place  they  had  been 
at  before,  probably  the  old  Cleopatris,  fomething  nearer  the  defcent  from  the  moun- 
tains.   Befide,  or  on  the  fide  of  this  place  they  were  encamping,  it  may  be  a  little  to 
the  fouth-fouth-weft,  over  againft  Baalzephon,  which  might  be  Arfinoe,  and  be  fo 
called  from  fome  extraordinary  worfliip  in  it  of  the  fun  or  Baal.    They  were  encamp^ 
ing  by  the  fea,  probably  to  the  weft  of  it,  before  Migdol,  and  between  it  and  the 
fea.    Migdol  might  be  the  ancient  Heroopolis,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  where 
Adjeroute  is ;  fo  that  the  Egyptians  coming  down  the  hill,  in  the  road  called  Derb 
Ejenef,  and  feeing  that  they  could  fliut  up  any  retreat  both  to  the  north  and  weft, 
Pnaraoh  might  well  fay  of  them     They  are  entangled  in  the  land,  and  the  wildemefs 
hath  Ihut  them  in.**    We  may  fuppofe  that  the  Ifraelites  marched  moft  part  of  the 
night ;  for  it  is  faid  the  Egyptians  came  not  near  the  Ifraelites  all  the  night ;  and  that 
the  Lord  caufed  the  fea  to  go  back  by  a  ftrong  eaft  wind  all  that  night ;  and  probably 
towards  the  morning  the  waters  were  divided,  and  the  children  of  Ifrael  went  into  the 
midft  of  the  fea ;  and  in  the  morning  watcb,  the  Lord  troubled  the  hoft  of  the  Egyp- 
tians}  and  Mofes  ftretching  out  his  hand,  the  waters  came  again  and  overwhelmed 
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the  Egyptians.    It  is  probable  that  the  IfragHtes  went  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Red  Sea, 
till  they  came  to  the  afcent  over  the  fouth  part  of  Mount  Attakah,  in  Derb  Touerik ; 
for  fuch  a  great  number  of  people  to  pafs  fuch  a  road  would  take  up  much  time ;  fo 
here  it  is  probable  the  waters  were  divided,  and  that  they  palled  over  to  a  point  near 
the  fprings  of  Mofes,  which  makes  out  a  great  way  into  the  fea,  within  which  the  fhips 
now  Ue  at  anchor*   And  the  tradition  in  the  country  is,  that  the  Ifraelites  pafled  over 
where  the  fliips  anchor.    The  Red  Sea  lies  here  pretty  near  north-eaft,  and  fouth- 
weft ;  and  the  Lord  fent  a  ftrong  eaft  wind  all  that  night,  by  which  he  caufed  the  fea 
to  go  back ;  but^then  he  alfo  divided  the  waters,  and  made  the  fea  dry  land.  The 
waters  might  be  faid  to  be  on  their  right,  if  the  fea  had  retired  by  the  natural  caufes 
of  wind  and  tide ;  though  it  could  not  well  be  faid  to  be  a  wall  to  them  on  the  right, 
as  it  could  by  no  means  be  faid  to  be  a  wall  to  them  on  the  left,  if  all  the  water  was 
retired  to  the  fouth-weft  or  to  the  right ;  but  the  waters  ftood  on  a  heap,  and  were  a 
wall  to  them  on  theif  right  hand  and  on  their  left.    The  Ifraelites  landing  here,  might 
drink  of  the  waters  of  £in  Moufeh  (the  fprings  of  Mofes)  which  might  ^om  this  have 
the  name  continued  among  the  Jews  by  tradition,  who  might  after  vifit  thefe  places, 
and  fo  it  might  become  the  common  name  when  Chriftianity  was  eftablifhed.  They 
then  went  three  days  journey  into  the  wildemefs  of  Etham,  or  Shur.  The.wildemeis 
of  Shur  might  be  the  fouth  part  of  the  wildernefs  of  Etham ;  for  about  fix  hours  from 
the  fpring  of  Mofes,  is  a  winter  torrent  called  Sedur,  and  there  is  a  hill  to  the  eaft 
higher  than  the  reft,  called  Kala  Sedur  (the  fortrefs  of  Sedur)  from  which  this  wil- 
demefs might  have  its  name.    In  thefe  three  days  they  found  no  water ;  but  meeting 
with  a  fpring  of  bitter  waters,  Mofes  being  ordered  to  throw  a  tree  into  them,  they 
were  made  fweet,  and  the  place  was  called  Marah.    About  four  hours  north  of 
Corondel,  and  about  fixteen  fouth  of  the  fpring  of  Mofes,  is  a  part  of  the  mountaia 
to  the  weft  called  Le  Marah,  and  towards  the  fea  is  a  fait  well  called  Birhammer,  fo 
that  this  is  probably  the  place ;  five  or  fix  hours  a  day  being  a  fufficient  march  with 
women  and  children,  when  they  faw  their  enemies  drowned,  and  were  in  no  fear, 
and  in  fearch  of  water,  which  they  could  not  find.    They  removed  froniiMarah,  and 
came  unto  Elim,  and  in  Elim  were  twelve  fountains  of  water,  and  three-fcore  and  ten 
palm-trees.    About  four  hours  fouth  of  Le  Marah  is  the  winter  torrent  of  Corondel, 
in  a  very  narrow  valley,  full  of  tamariik-trees,  fome  palm-trees,  and  there  is  tolerable 
water  about  half  a  mile  weft  of  the  road.   Beyond  this  about  half  an  hour,  is  the 
winter  torrent  called  Dieb-Salmeh,  and  an  hour  or  two  further  is  the  valley  or  torrent 
of  Wouifet,  where  there  are  feveral  fprings  of  water  that  area  little  fait.    I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  one  of  .them,  but  rather  Corondel,  is  Elim,  becaufe  it  is  faid  afterwards 
they  removed  from  Elim,  and  encamped  at  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  way  from  Corondel  to 
go  to  the  valley  of  Baharum  is  part  of  it  near  the  fea,  where  I  was  informed  there  was  good 
water,  and  fo  probably  the  Ifraelites  encamped  there.    If  the  Ifraelites  had  encampeid  at 
Tor,  which  many  would  have  to  be  Elim,  near  the  well  of  frefh  water,  which  is  no 
more  than  half  a  league  from  the  fea,  and  almoft  within  the  view  of  it,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  faid  that  they  went  aiPterwards  and  encamped  at  the  Red  Sea  ;  and 
the  fait  waters  there,  called  the  fprings  and  baths  of  Mofes,  are  not  a  mile  from  the 
fea.   Su{)]^fing  then  Corondel  to  be  Elim,  it  is  probable  they  went  this  way  by  the 
fea  into  a  long  valley  (which  may  be  the  defert  of  Sin),  that  extends  away  to  Tor,  and 
to  the  fouth  to  the  fea,  being  about  two  or  three  leagues  wide  in  fome  parts,  and  is 
between  two  ranges  of  hills,  one  to  the  eaft,  the  pther  to  the  weft,  towards  the  fea 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  children  of  Ifrael  fhould  encamp  about  Tor,  where 
there  is  good  water }  and  this  might  give  occaficm  for  the  name  of  thofe  fprings.  It 
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was  in  the  wildeniefs  of  Sin  that  God  gave  them  manna ;  from  Tor  one  goes  eaft  to 
the  valley  of  Hebran^  which  is  a  winter  torrent  between  high  hills.  There  are  feveral 
fprings  in  it  of  excellent  water,  and  I  faw  there  two  wells.  This  probably  is  Dophkah, 
where  the  Ifraelites  encamped  when  they  took  their  journey  out  of  the  wildemefs  of 
Sin,  Numbers  xzxiii.  12.  From  this  valley  the  road  is  over  the  mountains  to  the  eafl, 
into  the  pleafant  valley  of  Bouerah,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  between  high  hills.  There 
was  water  near  it,  but  having  failed,  the  Arabs  have  left  thofe  parts.  This  probably  is 
Alufh,  where  they  encamped  when  they  departed  from  Dophkah,  Numbers  xxxiii.  13. 
From  this  place  the  road  is  over  a  height  between  the  mountains,  and  leads  into  the 
valley  of  Rahah,  part  of  the  fuppofed  defert  of  Sinai.  From  the  defert  oif  Sinai,  they 
went  into  the  defert  of  Zin,  which  feems  to  be  a  general  appellation  for  a  great  extent 
of  defert  and  hills  ;  and  KadeOi  and  Paran  are  uled  promifcuoufly  for  the  fame  defert. 
Numbers  x.  12.  Numbers  xx.  i.  Numbers  xxxiii.  36. ;  but  notwithftanding  it  is 
probable  that  diflferent  parts  of  it  were  called  more  efpecially  by  thefe  names.  Paran 
feems  to  have  been  to  the  fouth,  about  the  hill  they  now  call  Pharan,  and  a  winter 
torrent  of  the  fame  name,  which  are  to  the  fouth-weft.  To  this  part  the  Ifraelites 
went,  when  they  came  to  the  defert  of  Sinai ;  and  when  they  returned  from  Ezion- 
geber  into  the  defert  of  Zin,  we  find  them  at  Kadelh,  which  feems  to  have  been  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  defert  of  Paran  to  the  eaft,  Numbers  xiii^  26.  where  Mofes  ftruck  a 
rock  a  fecond  time,  and  the  water  flowed  out.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  eight  hours 
north  or  north-north-^weft  of  Mount  Sinai ;  and  to  this  part  the  fpies  returned  from 
viewing  the  promifed  land.  It  is  probable,  Jebel  Te  is  Mount  Hor,  which  extends 
near  to  Elana,  fuppofed  to  be  Ailath,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  which  Ezion-geber  feems  to 
have  been,  the  plains  of  that  place  being  mentioned  after  thofe  of  Ailath,  when  the 
children  of  Ifrael  journeyed  towards  the  promifed  land ;  and  when  thev  turned  back 
'again,  it  is  faid  that  they  came  into  the  wildemefs  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadefh,  as  probably 
all  the  defert  had  that  name  to  the  weft  of  the  eaftem  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  then 
Jaid  they  removed  from  Kadeih,  and  pitched  in  Mount  Hor.  Thisfeenis  to  be  in  their 
return  again  towards  fhe  promifed  land  fo  that  Mount  Hor  muft  have  been  near 
Kadeih,  and  near  Ezion-geber.  Mount  Seir  alfo  is  mentioned,  and  their  encompafling 
that  mountain,  that  is  going  to  the  weft,  fouth,  and  eaft  of  it ;  and  I  think  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  was  a  general  denomination  for  feveral  mountains,  or  one  ridge 
of  moimtains  ;  and  if  the  latter,  whether  it  might  not  be  the  fame  as  Mount  Hor,  fo 
called  from  the  Horims,  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  it,  and  were  fucceeded  by  the 
children  of  Efau  f,  who  commg  there,  it  might  have  from  him  the  name  of  Seir,  which 
Signifies  hairy,  and  fo  be  called  fometimes  Hor,  and  at  other  times*  Seir. 

CHAP.  V, — Frdm  Mount  Sinai  to  Suez^  Grand  Cairo^  Rofetto^  and  Alexandria. 

ON  Eafter  Sunday  in  the  evening,  I  was  defired  to  meet  the  fathers  in  the  great 
church  of  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  begun  a  form  of  chanting  and  pray- 
ing for  our  lafe  ^umey  to  Cairo,  repeatmg  the  fame  ceremony  all  round  the  fix  and 
twenty  chapels  in  the  convent.  The  fuperior  invited  me  to  fup  at  his  chamber,  and 
prefented  me  with  views  of  the  convent ;  this  being  a  certain  form  they  go  through 
with  all  pilgrims,  the  fuperior  fuppiymg  the  place  of  the  archbifhop.  I  made  him,  as 
ufual,  a  prefem  in  money,  and  to  tlibe  priefts,  deacons,  officers,  and  to  all  the  convent^ 
a  fiaiaU  fum,  vifiting  many  of  them ;  and  levml  came  to  fee  me,  smd  brought  me  pre- 
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fents  of  natural  curiofities  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  country  about,  as  they  obferved 
I  made  colledions  in  that  way.  The  next  day^  the  twenty-third  of  April,  after  having 
beea  at  the  church  and  the  chapel  of  the  holy  bu{h,  the  fuperior  and  many  of  the  con* 
vent  went  with  me  to  the  window,  where  I  took  leave  of  them,  was  let  down,  and 
began  my  journey  towards  Cairo.  We  went  only  two  hours  that  day,  the  Arabs  not 
having  every  thing  ready  for  their  camels.  On  the  24th  we  went  in  the  fame  way  we 
came.  We  foon  defcended  the  valley  where  they  fay  the  cdnvent  was  firft  defigned, 
and  turning  to  the  weft  in  the  other  valley  we  came  in,  after  travelling  about  a  mile, 
we  turned  out  of  that  road  to  the  north,  afcending  the  fandy  valleys  between  very  low. 
hills,  called  Jebel  Lefany.  I  faw  the  houfes  the  Arabs  had  built  for  their  corn,  but 
they  had  left  the  place  for  want  of  water.  We  came  into  a  large  plain  called  Waad 
Aie,  from  whence  the  road  goes  to  the  convent  of  Paran.  They  told  me  that  the  part 
of  the  defert  towards  the  convent  was  very  much  infefted  with  a  large  yellow  hornet, 
called  dembeh,  that  ftings  the  beafts  as  well  as  men,  and  caiifes  a  very  troublefome 
fwelling  for  five  or  fix  days,  if  they  do  not  apply  a  white  earth  and  vinegar.  PofGbly 
the  village  of  Pharan,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  might  be  in  this  place.  Near  it  is  the 
fmali  high  hill  of  Pharan,  or  Paran,  which  is  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  old  teftament, 
that  we  may  conclude  the  children  of  Ifrael  encamped  there  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  fo^ 
that  in  this  great  promontory  between  the  two  Rulfs,  Sarracene  feems  to  have  been  to 
the  weft  and  north,  the  Pharamitae  to  the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  poifibly  MunichiatLs 
might  be  in  the  middle  between  them.  Purfuing  our  journey,  we  paiTed  by  a  hill 
called  Laifh  ;  and  in  the  evening  a  prieft  of  the  convent  going  to  Cairo  overtook  us. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  we  paffed  through  the  valley  of  Bareach,  where  I  faw  two  or  three 
infcriptions,  and  there  was  rain  water  preferved  in  ciftems.  Near  this  place,  we  came 
into  the  road  we  left  going  to  Tor ;  four  or  five  Arabs  joined  company  with  us,  an4 
we  were  molefted  by  one  who  pretended  to  demand  a  fine  becaufe  three  perfons,  as  he 
thought,  came  together  from  the  convent ;  for  the  Arabs  have  a  law  that  if  three 
camels  depart  at  the  fame  time,  the  convent  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  thirty  piafters ; 
which  I  fuppofe  is  defigned  to  prevent  any  one  Arab  with  feveral  camels,  monopolizmg 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  conveying  the  monks.  This  day  we  had  a  hamfeen  wind,  but 
it  was  not  very  hot,  as  it  did  not  come  from  the  fouth-weft.  On  the  twenty -fixth  we 
came  to  Jebel  Te,  which,  as  I  obferved,  may  be  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.  Faf- 
fing along  the  valley  to  the  weftward,  which  is  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Te,  I  faw  a  few 
letters  cut  on  a  ftone,  and  the  figures  of  two  perfons  on  horfeback  ;  and  I  had  feen 
fuch  a  one  alfo  in  the  valley  of  Hebran.  On  the  twenty-feventh  we  came  to  Corondel, 
where  having  unloaded  the  camels,  I  went  on  one  of  them,  with  two  Arabs,  to  Pharaoh's 
baths  (Hamam  Pharaone),  of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  and  returned  again  to  the 
caravan  before  night.  On  the  twenty-ninth  in  the  morning,  there  was  a  very  thick  fog, 
which  I  had  rarely  feen  in  thefe  countries  ;  and  pafling  by  the  fountains  of  Mofes  in 
the  morning,  found  the  waters  warm.  We  arrived  at  the  ferry  of  Suez,  and  as  it 
was  very  hot,  I  pitched  my  tent,  and  the  flieik  of  Naba  and  feveral  Arabs  came  under 
the  flielter  of  it,  and  took  the  refrefhments  of  coffee  and  tobacco.  A  Tartar  of  the 
paftia^s,  who  was  there  about  the  affairs  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  was  acquainted  with 
my  inlerpreter,'"came  over  with  a  boat  to  meet  us,  and  carried  us  to  the  other  fide. 
I  was  under  a  neceffity  of  ftayiiig  in  Suez  fome  days,  to  wait  for  a  caravan,  and  found 
the  vermin  fo  troublefome,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lie  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  on  the 
terrace,  though  the  dews  fell  very  plentifully ;  but  this  was  not  all,  for  I  was  forced  to 
leave  my  room  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  fit  on  the  terrace,  to  avoid  being  annoyed ; 
for  though,  the  bugs  ufually  come  out  only  by  night,  yet  I  obferved  here  that  they  be- 
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gun  their  walks  Hy  day.  Being  left  at  Suez  to  take  cafe  of  myfelf,  the  calmacam  took 
me  under  his  prote^ion,  for  I  had  occafion  to  apply  to  him,  and  the  caravan  being 
to  depart,  I  joined  company  with  him,  he  having  been  fo  obliging  as  to  procure  me 
camels,  and  todelire  me  to  fend  my  things  to  his  houfe  j  all  which  favours  1  flood  in 
much  neted  of.  On  the  eighth  of  May,  in  the  evening,  we  lay  with  the  caravan  without 
the  town,  and  oh  the  ninth  we  fet  out  an  hour  before  fun-rile.  At  the  firft  ciui  ance 
into  the  pilgrims  road  (Derb-el-Hadjee)  to  the  right  of  the  narrow  way  between  the 
low  hills,  I  faw  a  fort  of  a  foffee  towards  the  eaft-fouth-eafl ;  which  poffibly  may  be  the 
remains  of  the  canal  theit  went  to  the  Red  Sea.  We  lay  by  four  hours,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  paffed  by  Der-el-Hammel,  where  there  is  a  tree 
covered  all  over  with  rags,  which  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  throw  on  it  out  of  fonie  fuper- 
ftition.  This  is  the  place  where  the  caravan  for  Mecca  flops  the  firft  night,  after  they 
leave  the  encampment  at  the  lake.  We  did  not  flop  till  two  in  the  morning  on  me 
tenth,  and  went  on  again  about  fun-rife;  two  hoars  before  we  came  to  the  lake  of 
the  pilgrims,  we  paffed  4xy  Bir-el-Hammerj  where  they  were  finking  a  well,  the  old  one 
having  been  filled  up.  The  caravan  from  Mecca  had  lately  paffed  by  in  their  return 
to  Cairo,  and  we  faw  fome  dead  bodies  lie  ftripped  in  the  road  ;  thefe  were  people  that 
being  fick  and  fatigued,  and  flaying  behind,  died  in  the  road;^;  thbfb  who  might 
pafs  afterwards,  had  the  avarice  to  ftrip  them,  but  not  the  chatity  to  put  them  into  thie 
ground.  About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  lake  from  which  the  Mecca  caravan  fets  out. 
I  left  my  interpreter  with  my  baggage,  and  procuring  an  afs,  ^ent  to  Cairo  with  tiie 
caimacam  and  his  father.  As  we  paffed  by  SibiHaUamj  the  little  children  brought  us 
cups  of  water  to  drink,  in  order  to  get  fome  charity.  ^ 

I  arrived  at  Cairo,  mofl  exceffively  fatigued  and.out  of  order  by  the  lertgth  of  the 
journey,  and  the  great  quantity  of  water  I  drank  lo  quench  my  thirfl,  it  being  very 
hot.  I  flaid  about  three  weeks  at  Cairo  to  refrefb  myfelf,  and  as  foon  as  I  was  a  little 
recovered,  I  took  leave  of  my  friends,  frem  whom  I  had  received  very  great  civiliti^ 
dunng  my  long  flay  in  Egypt  j  Jiavmg  been  in  tliefe  countriea,  from  the  time  I  firft 
landed  to  the  time  I  departed,  every  month  in  the  yezr  except  Augufl. 

On  the  fourth  of  June  m  the  evening,  many  or  my  friends  being  fo  kind  as  to  ac- 
company  me  to  the  boat,  I  departed  for  'Rc^etto.  When  we  came  into  the  Rofetto 
branch  our  boat  was  often  aground ;  the  Nile  being  now  at  lowef):,  and  they  expeded 
every  day  to  fee  it  begin  to  rifev  I  obferved  nothing  particukr  ii^^tUi  voyage,  only 
two  canals,  of  the  courfe  df  which  I  got  the  befl  information  f  cotfid,  ^yhe  firfl^ 
called  Towrat  Nadir,  \*hich  paffes  through  the  country  called  Habib  to  the  horth,  and 
Menoufieh  to  the  foUth,  the  city  of  Menouf  being  on  the  north  fide  of  this  caniL 
The  other  canal  fe  .Xl-Foraftac,  which  they  told  me  croffed  the  Delta,  north  of 
Mahalla,  and  runs  into  the  Damtaia  branch,  which  mull  be  underftood  by  the  com- 
munication it  has  with  other  canals.  I  w^as  informed  that  about  Fafara  they  have  a 
lake  where  they  gather  nuich  fait-  We  arrived  at  Rofetto  early  on  the  ninth,  and  I 
went  to  the  vice-conful's  houfe,  where  I  ftaid  till  the  twenty-fecond,  to  have  an  account 
that  the  houfes  were  opened  at  Alexandria,  after  it  was  free  from  the  plague.  I  fet 
out  ia  the  evening  in  a  chaife,  and  came  to  the  madea,  or  ferry*  We  rapofed  a  while 
at  the  cane,  and  about  midnight  croffed  the  ferry,  over  the  mouth  of  the  old  Canopic 
branch,  I  was  informed  that  the  water  here  is  frefli  at  the  time  of  the  hi;;h  Nile, 
when  doubtlefs  it  overflows  the  canals  that  are  choaked  up ;  this  lake  not  halving  any 
communication  with  canal  of  Alexandria  :  I  came  to  that  city,  and  reviewed  almoft 
every  thing  I  had  feexii  before,  and  on  the  third  of  July  embarked  on  board  an  Englifli 
fliip  for  the  ifle  of  Candia^  the  ancient  Crete. 
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OF  THE  GOVERKHENTy  CUSTOMS,  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 

CHAP.  I.  —  (y  the  Government  of  Egypt. 

T7GYPT  is  divided  into  three  parts }  Upper,  Lower,  and  Middle  Egypt.  Thefe  are 
again  fubdivided  into  provinces,  governed  either  by  fangiaks,  called  alfo  beys,  or 
by  ca&ifs.  Thofe  that  are  under  the  former  are  called  fangialics ;  but  where  any  are 
dependent  on  a  iangiak,  and  are  governed  by  a  cafliif,  one  that  is  not  a  bey,  they  are 
called  cafhiflics. 

A  fangiak  is  a  governor,  under  whofe  ftandard  or  fangiak  all  the  military  men 
of  the  province  were  obliged  to  rank  theftifelves,  whenever  they  were  pleafed  to  fum- 
mon  them.' 

The  prefent  divifion  of  the  country,  according  as  it  Is  confidered  in  the  divan,  is 
the  ancient  divifion,  being  formerly  divided  into  Delta  below,  the  Thebaid  above, 
and  Heptanomis  in  the  middle  part,  fo  called  from  confifting  of  feven  provinces.  But 
travellers  commonly  divide  it  into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Lower  Egypt  is  all  the 
country  fouth  of  Cairo,  in  which  ^h^re  are  fix  fangialics  or  cafliiflics ;  two  of  them  in 
Delta  are  Garbieh  to  the  north-weft,  and  Menoufieh  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  On 
the  weft  is  Baheira,  under  which  is  the  cafhiflic  of  Terrane.  To  the  eaft  are  Baalbeis, 
and  Manfoura,  which  I  think  is  called  Dequahalid,  and  I  have  fmce  been  informed 
Kalioub  is  a  fixth. 

In  Middle  Egypt  on  the  eaft  is  onlv  Atfieh.  On  the  weft  are  Gize,  Faiume,  Be- 
nefuief,  Minio,  and  as  it  is  faid,  Arcnemounain  and  Manfalouth,  though  I  apprehend 
the  latter  is  under  the  bey  of  Girge ;  and  if  fo,  muft  be  reckoned  a  part  oi  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  other  belongs  to  Mecca,  and  fo  is  in  a  manner  a  diftinft  fort  of  prin* 
cipality  from  the  other  government.  The  firft  I  mentioned,  Gize,  always  belongs  to 
the  tefterdar,  or  lord  high  treafurer  of  Egypt. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  were  formerly  twenty-four  provinces,  but  many  of  them  are 
now  fwallowed  up  by  Arab  Iheiks,  fo  that  on  the  weft  fide  I  could  hear  of  none  but 
Girge,  Efne,  and  Manfalouth,  though  Aboutig,  Tome,  Hou,  and  alfo  Bardis,  Fur- 
ihour,  and  Badjoura,  have  been  mentioned  as  fuch ;  which  latter,  and  I  fuppofe  moft 
of  the  others,  have  of  late  years  come  under  the  government  of  Arab  (heiks.  On  the 
eaft  fide  is  Sciout,  and  I  think  Ibrim  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  Elo\ia  alfo  is  a  cailiiflic, 
which  is  the  moft  fouthem  Oafis,  where  I  have  heard,  they  have  fome  particular 
laws  and  cuftoms ;  one  efpecially,  that  a  ftranger  cannot  ftay  there  above  three  days. 
Akmim,  Kenna,  Cous,  and  Luxerein,  have  been  alfo  reckoned  as  calhiflics,  which 
now  feem  to  be  loft  under  the  Arab  government ;  the  greater  part  of  that  country 
being  under  thefe  five  Arabian  iheiks:  on  the  weft  the  (heik  of  Aboutig,  who 
^Ifo  has  part  of  his  territory  on  t;he  eaft ;  the  flieik  of  Bardis,  near  Girge,  who 
has  a  very  fmall  territory  there,  and  a  larger  about  Cous  and  Luxerein ;  the  flieik  of 
Furfliout,  whofe  territory  extends  on  the  weft,  near  as  far  as  the  catarads,  and  has 
^Ifo  a  country  on  the  eaft,  beyond  that  pf  the  flieik  of  Bardis ;  on  the  eaft  the  Emir  of 
Akmim,  who  has  a  large  country  alfo  on  the  weft ;  a  flieik  who  refides  at  Elbanaut, 
■and  has  a  fmall  territory  about  Kepht,  and  is  the  brother  of  the  flieik  of  Furfliout ; 
and  then  the  country  before  mentioned  of  the  flieik  of  Bardis.   The  country  on  the 
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eaft  is  moftty  in  the  poflefCon  of  Arabs  that  are  not  under  any  regular  goveramenty 
fo  that  as  I  obferved,  there  is  but  one  province  under  a  cafhif,  as  well  as  I  could  be 
informed,  which  is  Sciout ;  and  the  cafliif  of  Ibritn,  both  on  the  eaft  and  weft  above 
the  firft  catarsKk,  Thefe  Arab  fheiks  are  fucceeded  by  their  fons,  but  they  muft  be 
confirmed  by  the  paflia,  who  on  that  account  receives  very  great  fums  on  the  death  of 
a  fheik,  and  delays  confirming  the  next  heir  till  the  money  is  depofited ;  and  in  this 
interval,  the  relations  of  the  flieik  are  fometimes  carrying  on  intrigues  to  fupplant  one 
another*  But  it  is  faid  that  the  pa(ha  muft  confirm  fuch  a  perfon  as  is  agreeable  to  the 
divan  and  country. 

All  Egypt,  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Signior,  is  governed  by  a  paQia,  who  having 
in  reality  but  very  little  power,  his  bufinefs  feems  chiefly  to  confift  in  communicating 
to  his  divan  of  beys,  and  to  the  divans  of  the  feveral  military  ogiaks,  that  b,  their 
bodies,  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Signior ;  and  to  fee  that  they  be  executed  by  the 
proper  oflicers.  If  he  farms  the  country  of  the  Grand  Signior,  the  fines  belong  to  him 
that  are  paid  when  any  life  drops  on  the  lands  ;  for  originally  all  the  lands  of  Egypt 
belonged  to  the  Grand  Signior,  and  the  Porte  looks  on  them  at  this  time  as  their  own. 
But  the  Grand  Signior's  power  being  loft,  they  now  go  to  the  next  heir>  who  muft  be 
invefted  by  the  paiha,  and  he  is  glad  to  compound  for  a  fmall  fum,  with  regard  to  the  ' 
value  of  the  lands.  The  paflia,  in  order  to  execute  his  office  properly,  muft  keep  up 
as  good  an  intereft  as  poflible  with  the  perfons  of  the  greateft  power,  efpecially  with 
one  man,  who  happens  to  be  in  greateft  credit,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  the  mili« 
tary  bodies,  to  watch  their  defigns ;  and  if  he  finds  them  prejudicial  to  the  Porte,  to 
foment  divifions  amongft  them,  and  if  he  cannot  obtain  his  ends,  hawever  to  make  the 
beft  party  he  can,  and  be  ever  laying  fchemes  to  bring'about  his  defigns.  He  muft 
find  out  the  propereft  means  to  cut  off  thofe  he  perceives  are  too  afpiring,  though  it 
will  certainly  end  in  his  own  depofition,  about  which  he  need  not  be  very  folicitous, 
as  his  perfon  is  always  held  facred,  and  as  his  removal  will  be  a  fure  ftep  to  a  more 
profitable  employment.  As  to  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Signior,  his  bufinefs  is  not 
very  great,  becaufe  they  will  not  fuffer  any  orders  to  be  executed  contrary  to  their 
intereft;  and  therefore  very  few  are  fent  that  are  difagreeable  to  them.  If  he  has  a 
good  inteareft  with  the  perfon  in  chief  credit,  and  with  the  leading  men  of  the  military 
bodies,  and  they  attempt  nothing  againft  the  Porte,  and  the  Porte  leaves  every  thing 
without  innovations,  the  oiEce  of  paflia  is  very  eafy.  If  he  is  to  create  divifions,  he 
and  his  caia  ought  to  be  men  of  parts  to  manage  intrigue,  and  to  employ  fit  inftruments 
to  bring  about  their  ends ;  and  if  it  is  neceffary  to  cut  off  fome  leading  men,  money 
muft  be  well  and  liberally  applied,  to  engage  perfons  leaft  fufpefted,  to  aft  with  the 
utmoft  fecrecy  and  treachery.  And  it  fometimes  happens  that  when  a  paflia  has  cut  off 
one  party,  he  manages  fo  as  to  cut  off  the  leading  men  of  that  very  oppofite  party, 
who  affifted  him  to  deftroy  the  other. ' 

If  one  might  conjefture  at  the  original  of  a  flieik  bellet,  or  head  of  the  city,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  paflia,  one  may  imagine  either  that  he  anfwers  to  fuch  an  officer  of 
the  Arabs,  during  the  Mamaluke  government ;  or  that  the  people  at  fome  time  or 
other  might  require  the  Porte  tp  nominate  fuch  a  bey,  as  might  be  agreeable  to 
them,  to  be  th^ir  head,  and  take  care  of  theit  interefts;  a  perfon  himfelf,  if  in 
credit,  of  the  greateft  intereft,  and  is  then  in  reality,  lord  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  he  afts  with  the  greateft  prudence,  when  he  makes  himfelf  efteemed  and  revered 
by  the  other  leading  men,  keeps  up  a  very  good  correfpondence  with  the  Porte,  pre- 
sents any  innovations  that  may  be  attempted  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  it,  takes  care 
.that  they  fend  no  orders  that  may  encroach  on  the  liberties,  the  country  enjoys,  and* if 
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any  tumults  happen  to  rife  againft  the  orders  of  the  Porte,  to  endeavour  to  palliate 
them  as  well  as  poifible,  at  Conftantinople,  that  no  more  may  be  heard  of  them ;; 
and  in  gene)ral^  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  done  either  at  home  or  abroad^  that  relates: 
to  his  country  without  being  communicated  to  him,  or  without  his  advice..  But  in 
reality,  all  his  power  depends  on  maintainmg  his  credit,  and  not  barely  on  his  office  y 
for  the  government  of  Egypt  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  other  perfons  have  often  the 
greatefl  influence ;  fometimes  a  caia  of  the  janizaries  or  azabs,  and  even  fometimes  one 
of  their  meaneft  officers,  anodabafha;  and  v^hoever  by  his  parts  and  abilities  can 
gain  fuch  authority,  and  make  himfelf  the  idol  of  the  people,  to  his  levee  all  the  great 
men  go,  and  whatever  he  fays  is  a  law  with  them. 

As  Upper  Egypt  is  under  fuch  powerful  Arabian  fheiks,  fo  it  is  necefTary  to  fend  a 
fangiak  to  govern  that  country,  and  to  colled:  the  tributes  due  from  them,  and  from 
the  cafhifs  under  him.  This  governor  refides  at  Girge,  with  his  officers,  almofl:  in  as 
much  flate  as  a  pafha,  has  his  divan ;  and  detachments  from  the  military  bodies  refide- 
there.  He  is  named  yearly  by  the  divan  at  Cairo^  but  commonly  continues  in  for 
three  years. 

Hiflorians  give  us  an  account,  that  Sultan  Selim  utterly  defbroyed  the  Mamalukes,. 
when  he  conquered  Egypt.  He  might  leave  them  the  fame  form  of  government  theji 
had  before,  but  probably  it  was  only  a  fhadow  of  a  government :  as  he  feems  to  have 
introduced  the  government  of  provinces,,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  fo  it  is 
probable  that  he  made  beys  of  his  own  creatures,  and  that  ca(hifs  were  fent  into  all 
parts  that  were  attached  to  him,  and  had  no  interefl  in  the  country.  It  is  poffible  thefe- 
beys  might  come  in  length  of  time  to  be  fucceeded  by  their  flaves  they  had  advanced 
to  offices ;  and  fo  the  beys  at  length  might  all  have  been  flaves.  And  thus  it  might 
approach  nearer  to  the  Mamaluke  government ;  notwiihfUnding  the  beys  at  firfl  teenxi 
not  to  have  had  any  great  power ;  but  the  miilitary  bodies,  particularly  the  janizaries, 
and  azabs,  growing  powerful,  might  begin  to  attempt  fome  innovations  in  the  govern-^ 
ment;  for  in  a  lift  of  paffaas,  we  find  every  thing  went  on.  very  quietly  till  the  year 
1602,  when  a  pafha  was  maflacred  ;  and  twenty-ei^ht  years  after,  the  military  bodies, 
depofed  a  pafha,  which  is  the  only  inftance  of  the  kmd,  from  the  time  of  Sultan  Selinv 
to  the  year  1673  ;  Aough  it  is  faid  of  late  years,  they  have  often  been  obliged  by  the 
foldiery  to  defcend  from  the  caftle and  it:  is  faid  by  their  capitulations  with  Sultan 
Selim,  they  have  a  power  to  remove  the  pafha. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Porte  perceiving  the  military  bodies  grew  too  powerful,  were 
well  pleafed  to  fell  the  villages  to  the  leading  men  among  them ;  whereas  formerly 
they  would  not  purchafe,  that  they  might  not  fubjeft  themfelves  to  the  beys,  to  whonv 
they  no\^  pay  court;  the  beys,  as  governors  of  the  provinces,  having  an  abfolute 
power  over  their  villages.  And  now  the  Porte  can  manage  better;  for  the  powee 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  beys,  if  they  grow  dangerous,  it  is  more  eafy  to  cut  them 
off,  without  creating  any  diilurbances  among  the  people ;  whereas  atiy  injury  offered 
to  a  leading  man  among  the  military  bodies,  might  flir  up  the  refentment  of  the  whole 
body,  and  be  of  dangerous  confequence.  The  prefent  fucceflion  of  the  beys,  as  they 
are  not  entirely  attached  to  the  Porte,  is  better  than  if  it  was  hereditary,  for  the  hafc 
nadar  or  treafurer  of  a  bey,  or  fome  other  great  ofiBcer  or  cafbif,  that  was  flave  to 
the  deceafed  bey,  marrying  the  widow,  is  obliged  to  give  up  a  great  part  of  the  eftate 
to  make  himfelf  friends,  and  fecure  his  fuccefCon ;  which  keeps  very  great  eftates  from 
fettling  in  one  perfon.  But  the  Porte  feems  to  have  been  much  miflaken  in  their 
meafures  to  fecure  the  fubjeftion  of  Egypt ;  one  great  mean  would  have  been  to  have 
conftantly  changed  the  military  bodies  every  year,  and  not  kt  them  fetile  and  have  a 
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fuccefiion  of  natives  of  the  country ;  and  then  to  have  had  beys  always  Turks  and  crea> 
tures  of  their  own ;  and  chiefly  to  have  (lri£lly  prohibited  the  importation  of  ilaves  into 
Egypt,  they  being  the  ftrength  of  the  prefent  government  againft  the  Porte ;  for  a  great 
man  having  given  his  (laves  liberty,  they  are  lirit  made  caimacams,  afterwards  cafhifs,  and 
then  begin  to  purchafe  other  flaves ;  and  at  length  to  give  them  liberty,  and  all  are  de- 
pendent on  the  firft  great  mafter.  And  the  Porte  is  fo  fenfible  they  ought  to  jiave  a 
greater  influence  over  the  military  bodies,  that  they  have  frequently  attempted  to  fend 
an  aga  of  the  janizaries  yearly  from  Conftantinople,  in  order  to  have  an  abfolute  power 
over  the  country ;  but  both  the  military  bodies  and  the  beys  have  always  oppofed  it. 

The  'paflia  has  a  Caia,  a  bey  pro  tempore  by  his  office,  who  is  his  prime  minifter^ 
and  generally  holds  the  divan ;  the  pafha,  like  the  Grand  Signior,  fitting  behind  a 
lattice  in  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  divan,  rarely  aififting  himfelf,  unlefs  it  be  on  any 
extraordinary  occafion ;  as  reading  fome  order  from  the  Porte  or  the  like.  One  of 
the  great  officers  that  always  attends  the  paflia  when  he  goes  out,  is  the  dragoman  aga» 
•who  is  not  only  an  interpreter,  but  more  efpecially  afts  as  mafter  of  the  ceremonies. 
The  paflia  has,  like  the  Grand  Signior,  his  choufes^  fliatirs,  boftangees,  and  a  horfe 
guard  of  Tartars,  on  whom  he  would  chiefly  depend,  both  for  his  fafety,  if  at  any 
time  there  were  any  danger,  and  alfo  in  fending  all  his  difpatches. 

The  emir  badge,  or  prince  of  the  pilgrims  that  go  to  Mecca,  is  named  yearly  from 
Conftantinople,  and  generally  continues  in  the  office  two  years,  to  make  amends  for 
the  great  expence  he  is  at  the  firft  year  for  his  equipage ;  but  if  he  is  a  perfon  of  ca- 
pacity, and  has  an  intereft  at  the  Porte,  he  may  be  continued  longer,  though  rarely 
more  than  fix  years ;  for  if  they  condud  the  caravan  feven  years,  the  Grand  Signior 
prefents  them  with  a  collar  of  gold ;  and  it  is  faid  that  their  perfons  are  efteemed 
facred,  and  they  cannot  be  publicly  cut  oflF.  This  officer  has  command  oyer  the 
eftates  that  belong  to  Mecca,  and  fends  his  fardars  to  govern  them.  The  perquifites 
of  his  office,  befides  what  he  is  allowed  by  the  Porte,  confift  in  bsiving  a  tenth  of  the 
cffefts  of  all  pilgrims  who  die  in  the  journey-  ,  And  if  this  great  officer  behaves  him- 
felf well  during  his  adminiftration,  it  procures  him  the  genend  efteem  and  aflfe£Uon  of 
the  whole  country. 

The  tefterdar  or  lord  high  treafurer  of  the  tribute  paid  out^  of  the  lands  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  is  named  for  a  year  by  the  Porte,  but  is  generally  continued  in  for 
many  years.  This  office  is  fometimes  given  to  one  of  the  pooreft  be^s,  to  enable  him 
to  fupport  his  dignity  ;  and  frequently  to  a  quiet  bey,  who  will  enter  into  no  intrigues ; 
for  one  party  would  not  care  that  a  ftirring  man  of  the  oppofite  party  fliould  be  in- 
vefted  with  this  office,  which  is  of  great  dignity. 

Cairo  is  under  the  guard  of  the  janizaries.  Old  Cairo  is  guarded  by  a  bey  who 
refides  there,  and  is  change^  every  month ;  fo  likewife  is  the  country  north  of  Cairo, 
called  Adalia ;  and  the  azabs  have  the  charge  of  the  country  round  the  city.  An 
officer  patrofes  about  the  city,  more  efpecially  by  night,  who  is  called  the  walla,  an- 
fwering  to  the  Turkifli  officer  called  foubaflia ;  be  lakes  up  all  perfons  he  finds  com- 
mitting any  diforders,  or  that  cannot  give  an  account  of  ihemfelves,  or  that  walk  in 
the  ftreets  at  irregular  hours,  and  often  has  their  heads  cut  oflF  on  the  fpot,  if  they 
are  not  under  the  proteftion  of  the  janizaries,  or  of  any  of  the  military  bodies.  As 
he  is  the  terror  of  rogues,  fo  for  prefents  made  to  him,  he  is  often  their  protedor ;  and 
without  thofe  prefents  they  are  fure  to  be  cut  off ;  and  to  him  the  great  men  fend  for 
any  villains  that  have  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  are  fure  to 
have  them  delivered.  Another  officer  is  the  meteffib,  who  has  the  care  of  all  weights 
and  meafures^  and  to  fee  that  every  thing  is  made  juftly  according  to  them. 
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There  is  a  caimacam  in  every  great  village,  vho  is  under  the  cafliif,  and  may  have 
eight  or  ten,  or  more  fmall  villages  under  him,  each  of  which  have  in  them  a  fheik- 
bellet,  either  a  native  Egyptian,  or  an  Arab,  where  the  Arabs  are  fettled ;  and  thefe 
caimacams,  as  well  as  the  cafliif,  have  to  manage  with  the  iheik  Arabs,  who  in  many 
parts,  have  the  real  power ;  and  the  cafhif  governs  by  making  a  leading  flieik  Arab 
his  friend  by  prefents  and  management.  All  the  annual  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
divan,  on  the  29th  day  of  Auguft,  being  the  firft  day  of  the  Coptic  year ;  and  the 
chief  bufinefs  of  all  thefe  governors,  befides  keeping  th^  country  in  order,  is  to  get 
in  the  money  for  the  Grand  Signior,  and  more  especially  for  themfelves. 

CHAP.  II.— 0/  the  Military  Bodies  in  Egypt. 

THERE  are  five  bodies  of  fpahis,  or  horfe,  in  Egypt ;  the  two  principal  are  the 
chaoufes  and  the  muteferrika,  who  were  originally  the  guards  of  the  ISultans  of  Egypt, 
and  their  leaders  were  his  two  viziers,  that  always  accompanied  him ;  the  choufler* 
-  caiafi  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  muteferrika-ba(hee  on  his  left,  and  now  they  always 
go  out  with  the  pafha.  The  body  of  chaoufes  feem  originally  to  have  been  the  guard 
out  of  which  the  Sultan  ufed  to  fend  perfons  to  execute  his  orders;  for  the  Grand 
Signior  has.a  body  of  chaoufes  for  that  purpofe,  but  they  are  not  reckoned  among  the 
fpahis.  The  muteferrika  are  in  themfelves  of  the  greateft  dignity,  which  that  word 
implies,  fignifying  the  chofen  people ;  being  generally  peribns  of  fome  diftin£lion,  and 
the  Grand  Signior  has  a  guard  of  this  name,  that  are  not  in  the  body  of  the  fpahis. 
Here  they  are  fent  to  garrifon  caftles ;  and  are  at  prefent  in  the  caftles  of  Adjeroute  and 
Yembo,  in  the  way  to  Mecca.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  begun  to  fend  them  into 
thefe  garrifons,  when  the  Circaffian  Mamalukes  or  ilaves  had  drove  out  the  firft  Mama- 
luke  fuccefiion  of  Kings,  which  were  of  t^e  Turcoman  Ilaves  called  Bahariah,who  origin- 
ally were  fent  to  guard  the  fortreffes  on  the  fea  coaft,  as  the  Circaffians  were.fent  to  the 
inland  garrifons,  and  were  alfo  the  guards  of  the  feraglio  of  the  Sultans.  Thefe  Circaf*^ 
fians  feem  to  have  been  originally  the  third  body  of  fpahis,  called  Ccrcafi,  the  other 
two  are  the  Giomelu  and  the  Tufecfi.  Thefe  three  lait  have  at  their  head  each  of  them 
an  aga,  and  when  they  have  pafled  through  that  office,  they  are  called  idiars  or 
a£tiars,  which  in  all  the  military  bodies,  fignifies  fuch  officers  as  have  pafled  through 
all  the  degrees  of  offices  of  their  refpeftive  bodies.  Thefe  compofe  the  council  of 
their  divan ;  and  a  ftep  to  this  office  is  firft  to  be  made  a  ferbajee,  or  captain.  They 
hold  their  divan  in  the  houfe  of  their  aga,  but  their  bodies  are  of  little  intereft.  When 
the  divan  of  the  janizaries  or  azabs  would  have  any  thing  done,  they  fend  a  chous  to 
the  paiha,  to  have  an  order  for  it,  which  muft  not  be  denied.  The  order  is  brought 
to  the  caia  in  charge,  who  gives  it  to  the  aga,  to  put  it  in  execudon ;  and  the  bas* 
chous  of  the  janizaries  always  affifts  at  the  pafha's  divan.  The  flaves  of  the  officers  of 
the  military  bodies,  when  they  give  them  their  liberty  by  ordering  them  to  let  their 
beards  grow,  become  members  of  that  body,  and  are  advanced  j  and  fo  it  is  really  a 
Mamaluke  government  through  eveiy  part ;  but  the  flaves  are  by  no  means  a  defpi- 
.  cable  people,  they  are  the  faireft  and  moft  promifing  Chriftian  children  of  Georgia,, 
taken  for  the  tribute,  brought  here  to  be  fold,  and  become  Mahometans.  They  are 
well  clothed  and  fed,  taught  to  throw  the  dart,  and  flioot  with  great  dexterity ;  and 
almoft  every  one  of  them  has  a  fervant  to  take  care  of  his  horfe,  to  wait  on  him^  and 
attend  him  on  foot,  near  his  horfe,  when  he  goes  out.  And  to  fay  the  truth,  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  very  kind  mafters,  and  are  as  obfervant  of  them ;  for  of  them 
they  are  to  expeft  their  liberty,  their  advancement,  and  every  thing  j  fo  that  a  flave 
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behaves  himfelf  as  one  that  is  to  become  a  governor  of  towns  and  provinces ;  and  if 
he  has  more  ambitious  views,  as  one  that  may  come  to  fucceed  his  mafter ;  and  this, 
as  I  obferved,  is  the  ftrength  of  the  prefent  government  againft  the  Grand  Signior. 

What  has  transferred  the  power,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  two  military  bodies 
of  the  infintry  to  the  beys,  as  I  obferved,  is  the  leaders  of  thofe  bodies  purchafing 
lands  of  the  Grand  Signior,  which  obliges  them  to  be  fubmiffive  to  the  beys,  that 
they  may  not  ruin  their  villages,  whereas  formerly  the  military  bodies  were  rich,  had 
a  -treafure,  and  an  eftate  mollly  in  Cairo,  as  they  have  at  prefent ;  but  the  revenues  of 
it  the  divan  divide  among  themfelves.  And  when  the  public  body  was  rich,  each  par- 
ticular was  poor,  and  no  one  would  purchafe  villages,  that  he  might  not  be  fubjed  to 
the  beys,  to  whofe  houfes,  at  that  time,  they  would  not  go;  and  this  was  what 
fecured  their  power,  whereas  now  they  bave  loft  that  influence,  and  the  liberty  they 
enjoyed,  by  fubjefting  theififelves.  At  the  time  indeed  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  they 
had  a  confiderable  (hare  of^power,  occafioned  by  a  wrong  policy  in  the  leading  man, 
who,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  paid  court  to  him,  and  the  other  beys,  thought  proper 
to  do  nothing  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  leading  caia  among  the 
janizaries,  in  order  to  eftablifh  himfelf. 

By  this  a  fheik  bellet  may  continue  fomething  longer  in  credit ;  but  it  has  been 
found  that  at  length  he  lofes  his  power,  though  he  maintams  his  ftation ;  there  being 
no  other  true  foundation  for  authority  in  thefe  countries,  but  a  fear  which  approaches 
fomething  towards  a  fervile  dread  of  the  perfon  that  commands. 

As  the  military  bodies,  efpecially  the  foot,  which  are  the  jam'zaries,  and  azabs,  have 
fo  great  a  fliare  in  the  government,  I  (hall  give  a  more  particular  account  of  them ; 
for  the  five  bodies  of  fpahis  are  little  confidered,  but  the  two  bodies  of  foot,  the 
janizaries  and  azabs,  have  a  great  influence  in  all  affairs.  The  janizaries  (jenit-cheri) 
which  word  fignifies  the  new  band,  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  companies  called 
odas  or  chambers,  over  each  of  which  there  is  a  head  called  odabafliee.  Thefe  officers 
in  procefEon,  march  with  caoukes,  or  high  ftiff  turbans,  and  a  ftield  flung  behind 
them ;  and  as  the  janizaries  have  the  guard  of  the  city,  from  this  oflSce,  thofe  that  are 
ihought  fit  to  be  advanced,  are  put  into  an  office  called  boabodabafliee,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  walk  every  day  about  the  principal  parts  of  the  city  with  many  janizaries  to 
attend  him,  to  keep  order,  and  to  fee  that  all  things  are  regular,  even  to  the  drefs. 
This  office  is  for  three  months ;  he  is  after  advanced  to  be  a  ferach,  who  is  a  fervant 
that  "holds  the  ftirrup  of  the  caia  of  the  janizaries  in  charge,  attends  him  when  he  goes 
out  on  horfeback,  and  ferves  him  as  a  meflenger  on  all  occafions,  and  has  ever  after 
the  title  of  chous.  After  he  has  pafled  through  thi^  office,  He  is  advanced  to  the  fame 
office  under  the  aga  of  the  janizaries.  He  may  afterwards  be  cljofen  into  the  number 
of  choufes,  or  meffengers-of  the  divan  of  the  janizaries,  and  is  called  cuchuk,  or  little 
chous.  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  continuing  in  thefe  offices ;  but  as  a  new  chous  is 
made,  the  others  advance  a  ftep  higher.  The  next  degree  is  alloy  chous,  that  is,  the 
chous  of  the  ceremonies,  who  has  the  care  and  direction  of  all  proceflions.  From 
this  office  he  is  removed  to  be  petelma,  which  is  fomewhat  in  nature  of  a  procurator 
to  the  whale  body,  having  the  care  of  their  eflfedls ;  and  when  any  one  dies  under 
the  protection  of  this  body,  he  feals  up  their  houfes,  to  fecure  the  tenth  part,  which 
is  due  to  them  out  of  the  effects.  After  this.oflice  he  comes  to  be  bas-chous,  or  head- 
chous,  and  enters  into  the  divan,  or  council  of  the  janizaries,  and  fo  remains  in  the 
divan,  with  the  body  of  the  choufes.  He  muft  then  either  go  to  the  war,  or  with  the 
caravan  to  Mecca,  or  with  the  treafure  to  Confliantinople,  and  then  he  is  made  waught 
caiafi)  or  eaia  for  the  time  beibg,  that  is^  for  a  year,  who  is  the  judge  in  all  affairs 
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^hat  relate  to  the  body ;  but  as  there  are  frequently  four  or  five  choufes  made  m  a 
year,  fo  ^  chous  waits  a  long  time  before  he  is  advanced  to  this  dignity,  as  they  take 
it  accordmg  to  their  feniority.  When  he  has  paffed  through  this  office,  he  is  in  the 
body  of  caias,  and  takes  his  place  as  the  youngeft,  below  the  reft.  The  office  of  caia 
is  properly  a  deputy  or  fteward,  one  that  afts  for  a  perfon  or  body.  The  choufes  are 
like  purfuivants  at  arms,  and  being  always  fent  by  the  body,  approach  nearer  the 
nature  of  ambaffadors  or  envoys ;  their  perfons  are  held  very  facred,  and  they  ard 
people  of  great  authority ;  and  yet  thofe  in  oflSce  are  always  clothed  in  black,  riding 
on  afles,  and  have  a  particular  broad  turban,  except  the  bas-chous,  who  mounts  a 
horfe. 

The  janitzar  aga,  or  general  of  the  janizaries,  is  chofen  by  the  divan  of  janizaries, 
out  of  what  body  they  pleafe  of  the  fpahis  or  horfe,  byt  mod  commonly  out  of  the 
muteferrika :  he  has  no  place  in  the  divan,  and  the  bas  caia  holds  his  ftirrup  when  he 
mounts.  He  executes  all  orders  of  the  divan  that  belong  to  his  office ;  as  in  dangerous 
'  times,  he  patroles  once  a  day  about  the  city,  and  publiflies  any  orders  they  think  fit 
fhould  be  known ;  and  when  he  i^  fent  out  to  guard  the  city,  in  time  of  tumults,  or 
when  any  revolution  is  apprehended,  he  is  at  fuch  times  invefted  with  the  whole 
power  or  adthority  of  the  body  of  janizaries,  can  cut  off"  whom  he  pleafes,  without 
giving  any  account,  or  being  anfwerable  to  any  one,  except  that  he  muft  demand  of 
their  refpedUve  military  bodies,  fuch  of  the  foldiery  as  have  rendered  themfelves  ob- 
noxious. He  is  always,  in  thefe  cafes,  attended  by  a  chous  from  each  body  of  the 
>  foot ;  but  as  foon  as  he  returns  to  his  refidence  in  the  caftle,  his  power  ceafes.  He 
ought  to  be  put  in,  as  at  Conftantinople,  by  the  Grand  Signior ;  and  it  feems  to  be 
an  ufurpation  for  their  own  body  to  nominate  him.  He  is  indeed  appointed  and  in- 
vefled  with  that  office  by  the  pafha ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  take  fuch  a  perfon  as  their 
own  body  thinks  proper.  The  beys  have,  it  is  true,  fometimes  interfered,  and  ma- 
naged fo  as  to  get  one  of  their  creatures  into  this  office.  In  Confljmtinople  they  have 
ferbajees  over  every  chamber ;  but  here  a  ferbajee  is  only  an  honorary  thing,  like  a 
brevet  colonel.  When  any  detachment  is  fent  to  war,  or  on  any  other  affiair,  they 
are  under  the  command  of  a  fardar,  taken  from  the  caias,  whofe  office  is  at  an  end  on 
his  return.  He  is  as  a  colonel  of  a  detached  body ;  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
Perfian  word  far,  which  fignifies  a  head  or  chief;  He  has  his  deputy,  called  jemac, 
and  two  fabederiks,  or  fecretaries.  This  body,  thus  detached,  is  called  a  bouluke ; 
but  the  whole  body  of  janizaries  in  general,  and  their  divan,  is  called  the  ogiak  of 
the  janizaries.  Both  thefe  and  the  azabs  have  their  divan  at  the  cafUe,  at  their  refpec- 
tive  gates,  called  the  gates  of  the  janizaries,  and  of  the  azabs. 

Azab  fignifies  atf  unmarried  perfon,  and  was  a  new  recruit  of  young  fingle  men 
added  to  the  janizaries,  and  became  a  diflinft  body.  They  have  been  great  rivals 
with  the  janizaries  in  Egypt,  and  fometimes  the  azabs  have  got  the  better,  as  in  the 
tumult  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifteen ;  but  now  the  janizaries 
have  the  upper  hand,  notwithflanding  fome  of  the  caias  of  the  azabs  are  men  of 
great  interefl,  Their  inftitution  and  officers  are  the  fame  as  thofe  defcribed  of  the 
janizaries;  only  from  odabafhees  they  are  made  ferbajees,  and  from  that  office  caias, 
and  come  into  the  divan ;  whereas  if  they  go  through  thofe  other  offices  of  feraches 
and  choufes,  they  never  are  advanced  to  be  caias,  nor  have  they  the  office  of  boabo- 
dabafliee,  which  regards  the  government  of  the  city,  with  which  they  have  nothing  to 
do.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  janizaries,  when  any  one  is  made  a  ferbajee,  it  is 
laying  him  afide,  and  he  is  no  further  advanced, 
Y01-.  XV.  K  K  Thefe 
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Thefe  two  bodies  are  the  great  prote£tors  of  the  people,  and  by  their  wailght  caia, 
all  things  regarding  thofe  under  their  protedion,  are  judged,  and  almoft  all  the  people 
are  incorporated  into  one  or  other  of  them.  And  if  they  apprehend  that  they  are 
wronged  by  one  body,  (key  fly  to  the  proteftion  of  the  other,  and  become  a  member 
of  it,  which  often  occafions  great  broils.  Thus  they  make  themfelves  independent  of 
the  pafha,  and  every  body ;  have  their  bas-chous  always  in  the  divan  of  the  pafha ; 
and,  if  occalion  requires,  their  bas-caia,  to  oppofe  any  thing  as  they  think  proper. 
And  when  any  orders  are  fent  to  little  divans  from  the  Grand  SIgnior  by  means  of 
the  pafha,  if  they  are  difpleafmg  ta  them,  they  return  them  unexecuted.  And  thefe 
two  bodies  have  ufurped  a  power  of  depofmg  the  pafha,  by  fending  a  bas-chous  from 
each  body,  who,  turning  up  the  corner  of  his  carpet,  pronounces  thefe  words.  In 
Paiha ;  that  is,  Defcend,  Pafha :  and  if  he  afks  the  reafon,  they  tell  him.  And  then 
he  defcends,  an  honourable  prifoner  to  a  houfe  prepared  for  him,  and  the  beys  name  a 
caimacam  out  of  thdr  own  body  to  govern,  until  the  Grand  Signior  fends  another 
pafha.  And  when  the  pafha  is  out  of  place,  they  always  oblige  him  to  pay  the  ex- 
pences  they  were  at  on  account  of  his  public  entry.  There  is  this  difference  between 
the  tumults  here  and  thofe  at  Conflantinople,  that  the  latter  are  commonly  begun  by 
fome  refolute  fellows  among  the  janizaries,  whereas  here  the  mob  is  generally  raifed 
by  fome  great  man,  who  envies  one  that  is  a  rival  to  him ;  for  as  long  as  the  Cairiotes 
are  poor  and  weakened  by  former  divifions,  they  are  quiet,  but  when  they  grow  rich 
and  great,  they  envy  one  another,  and  fo  fall  into  divifions ;  which  is  only  avoided  by 
a  prudent  perfon's  having  the  fway,  who  either  makes  all  the  other  great  mei\  his 
friends,  and  adjufls  all  differences  between  them,  or  rather  has  fufEcient  power  to  make 
every  body  fear  him. 

The  janizaries  in  Conflantinople  have  no  divan,  but  the  janitzer  aga  enters  the  great 
divan,  and  receives  his  orders  from  the  Grand  Vizier;  and  moreover  they  have  not 
the  body  of  azabs  in  Conflantinople.  The  janizaries  alfo  here  have  different  offices, 
by  which  they  rife  to  the  highefl  degree ;  and  every  janizary  has  a  great  power, 
which  is  ufurped ;  and  if  they  find  any  roguery  among  the  common  people,  they  give 
them  the  baflinado,  without  any  further  ceremony,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  thofe 
who  have  no  money  ;  and  when  they  are  going  to  war,  they  are  lords  of  the  property 
of  every  one;  infomuch  that  a  flop  is  put  to  all  trade,  the  fhops  are  fhut,  and  there 
is  no  fecurity  but  in  keeping  out  of  the  way ;  for  of  all  the  foldiers  in  the  Grand 
Signior's  dominions,  thofe  of  Cahro  are  mofl  infolent  and  injurious.  Egypt  is  obliged 
to  fumifh  the  Grand  Signior  with  three  thoufand  foldiers  every  three  years,  if  he 
demands  them ;  twelve  hundred  janizaries,  nine  hundred  azabs,  and  nine  hundred 
fpahi;  or  if  the  Grand  Signior  fends  them  back,  he  can  demands  freih  fupply 
every  year. 

CHAP.  Ill — Of  the  immigration  of  Jujiice^  Public  Revenues^  Trade  and  Manu* 

I  faStures  of  Egypt. 

JUSTICE  is  adminillered  in  Egypt  almofl  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  parts  of 
Turkey.  A  cadilifkier,  like  a  lord  high  chancellor,  is  fent  yearly  froqi  Conflantinople 
to  Grand  Cairo,  to  whom  they  may  appeal  from  the  cadis ;  and  many  caufes  of  im- 
portance in  Cairo  go  immediately  before  him.  He  has  his  deputy,  called  nakib,  and 
his  houfe  is  the  place  of  juflice.  There  are  in  Cairo  alfo  eight  cadis  in  different  parts, 
and  in  every  ward  there  is  an  officer  called  kabani,  who  is  fomething  like  a  public 

4  notary; 
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notary ;  for  by  him  all  obligations  that  are  valid  are  drawn.  He  is  likevrifef  a  public 
weigh-mafter^  by  whom  every  thing  ought  to  be  weighed. 

The  dty  is  divided  into  as  many  parts  almoft  as  ftreets^  which  divifions  have  gates 
to  them.  Kept  by  porters,  who  fliut  them  up  at  night ;  and  to  every  ftreet  where 
Chriilians  or  Jews  live,  there  is  a  guard  of  janizaries,  who  were  firfl:  appointed  to 
prevent  the  felling  of  fpirituous  liquors.  A  cadi  is  fent  yearly  from  Conftantinople  to 
Alexandri,  Rofetto,  Damiata,  and  Gize ;  but  the  cadilifkier  fends  them  from  Cairo  to 
moft  other  towns ;  for  the  law  is  much  ftudied  here ;  which  is  written  in  the  pureil 
language,  fuch  as  is  fpoken  at  Damafcus,  for  that  is  efteemed  the  beft.  They  have  a 
faying,  "  That  the  law  cuts  the  fwdrd,  but  the  fword  cannot  cut  the  law for  the 
Grand  Signior  himfelf  cannot  take  off  a  perfon  of  the  law.  But  if  any  great  man  in 
that  profeflion  has  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious,  he  orders  him  a  horfe's  tail,  by  which 
he  is  made  a  paiha,  or  general,  and  then  he  can  fend  him  a  bow  ftring;  but  executions 
of  that  kind  are  never  ordered  in  Egypt,  left  the  people  (hould  take  part  with  the 
offender^  who  is  commanded  to  fome  other  place  to  wait  his  punifhment.  As  the 
Mahometan  faith  is  divided  into  fpeculative  and  pra£Ucal,  they  ftudy  the  latter,  as  it 
relates  to  their  morals  and  their  laws ;  and  go  through  much  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy 
to  be  officers  of  their  religion,  and  of  their  law ;  only  the  moft  able  men  apply  to  theF 
latter,  and  more  particularly  dired  their  ftudies  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  But  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  Egypt  many  caufes  are  carried  before  leading  men,  who 
abfolutely  decide,  even  againft  the  fentence  of  the  magiftrate ;  and  there  is  no  appeal 
to  be  had  from,  them ;  and  when  they  do  apply  to  the  cadi,  an  intereft  is  often  made 
by  leading  men,  that  is  not  to  be  refifted.  However,  one  thing  is  much  to  be  admired, 
as  to  the  manner  of  adminiftering  juftice,  that  all  caufes  are  immediately  decided  as 
foon  as  they  are  brought  before  them. 

^  The  religious  perfons  who  have  the  care  of  the  mofques  here,  are  called  fheiks,  in 
Turkifh  they  are  called  imam,  which  is  alfo  an  Arab  word,  (ignifying,  as  well  as  (heik, 
a  head  or  chief :  they  have  more  or  fewer  to  one  mofque,  according  to  its  iize  and 
revenues ;  one  is  head  over  the  reft,  who  anfwers  to  a  parifh  prieft ;  under  him  there 
are  hogis,  (readers)  and  thofe  who  cry  out  To  pi:ayers ;  but  in  fmall  mofques  the 
Iheik  does  all  himfelf.  In  fuch  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  open  the  mofque,  to  cry  To  prayers, 
and  to  begin  their  fliort  devodons  at  the  head  of  the  congregation,  who  ftand  rank 
and  file  in  great  order,  and  make  all  their  motions  together ;  they  alfo  generally  make 
^  an  harangue  to  the  people  every  Friday.  I  have  been  told  fome  fheiks  have  been 
advanced  to  be  cadis,  and  cadis  are  fometimes,  when  unfit  for  bufinefs,  made  fheiks  of 
mofques,  if  they  defire  it,  that  is,  if  they  have  not  faved  fortunes'  j  for  here  the  cadis, 
that  are  put  in  by  the  cadilifkier,  remain  in  their  office  many  years. 

The  relations  of  Mahomet,  called  in  Arabic,  flierif  or  noble,  by  the  Turks,  emir  or 
prince,  have  the  privilege  of  beirig  exempt  from  appearing  before  any  judge  but  their 
own  head,  who  is  him^lf  a  relation  of  Mahomet,  and  is  called  neckib*el-e(heraf ;  and 
they  are  fo  much  efteemed,  that  though  any  one  of  the  military  bodies  will  punifli 
them,  if  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanor;  yet  they  firft  take  off  their  green  turbant,  out  of 
refpeft  to  their  charafter,  and  then  fubjeO:  them  to  puniihment  as  well  as  any  others ; 
and  this  is  done  even  when  they  are  puniflied  by  their  own  magiftrate. 

The  revenues  of  the  Grand  Signior,  in  Egypt,  confift  of  three  branches,  which,  arife 
from  the  lands,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  poll-tax  on  Chriftians  and  Jews.  The  immenfe 
riches  of  the  Grand  Signior  may  t)e  ealily  coUeded,  if  one  confiders  that  he  is  abfolute 
lord  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions  ^  notwithftanding  the  bad  government,  all  the 
riches  center  in  the  Grand  Signior ;  for  the  little  pfficers  opprefs  the  people ;  the  great 
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officers  fqueeze  them ;  and  out  of  Egypt,  the  palba  all  the  people  under  him ;  the 
paiha  himfelf  becomes  a  prey  to  the  great  people  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  Grand  Signior 
at  laft  feizes  the  riches  of  the  great  officers  about  him. 

All  the  villages  in  Egypt  pay  a  certain  yearly  rent  to  the  Grand  Signior,  which  is 
fixed ;  and  this  is  the  Haiha  or  treafure,  that  is  fent  every  year  to  Conftantinople.  How 
eafy  the  rent  is,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fum  which  is  raifed,  which  amounts  only 
to  fix  thoufand  purfes,  each  of  twenty-five  thoufand  medines,  which  is  about  eighty 
pounds  fterling ;  out  of  this,  com,  flour,  oil,  and  the  like  are  fent  yearly  to  Mecca, 
and  twelve  thoufand  foldiers  are  paid,  which  reduces  the  treafure  to  twelve  hundred 
purfes ;  out  of  which  they  alfo  dedufk  firom  fifty  to  two  hundred  purfes,  according  to 
the  pretences  they  can  make,  which  are  moftly  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile  to  their  lands ;  as  in  opening  and  cleaning  fome  great  common  canals, 
and  repairing  fome  walls  that  ferve  for  keeping  up,  or  turning  the  waters ;  and  five 
hundred  dollars  a  month  is  paid  to  the  beys.  They  alfo  dedud  for  the  repairs  of  al( 
caftles ;  and  great  {lores  of  fugar  and  ihirbets  for  the  ufe  of  the  feraglio,  and  cordage 
for  the  arfensJ,  are  fent  yearly  out  of  this  fum ;  fo  that  though  a  bey  and  feveral 
hundred  men  go  every  year  to  guard  this  treafure  to  Conftantinople,  it  does  not 
commonly  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  purfes  in  fpecie.  This  treafure  was 
ufually  fent  by  fea,  but  being  once  taken  by  the  Florentines,  they  have  fince  gone 
by  land,  taking  the  other  treafures  in  the  way  at  Damafcus  and  other  places ;  it  goes 
under  the  conduft  of  a  bey,  and  a  detachment  from  each  of  the  military  bodies. 
They  return  by  fea,  with  the  fleet  of  Alexandria,  and  have  ufurped  a  privilege  of 
bringing  what  merchandife  they  pleafe  cuftom  free. 

It  feems  as  if  Egypt  was  formerly  divided  into  timars,  or  knights  fees,  that  is,  lands 
granted  for.  life,  on  condition  of  fumiflimg  fo  many  men  for  the  war,  who  were 
obliged  to  rank  themfelves  under  the  fangiaks  or  banners  of  their  province,  from 
whence  came  the  title  of  fangiak,  for  a  governor  of  a  province ;  but  I  cannot  now 
find  any  thing  of  this,  and  it  may  be  that  the  extraordinary  advance  the  country  gives 
to  the  three  thoufand  foldiers  fent  once  in  three  years,  if  the  Grand  Signior  commands 
them,  is  in  lieu  of  it.  Thefe  lands  are  fold  during  life,  at  a  fixed  rent,  and  the  money 
arifing  from  the  fales  is  commonly  given  to  the  pafha,  who  pays  to  the  ,Porte  about 
eight  hundred  purfes  a  year  for  it ;  but  much  roguery  is  praftifed  in  this,  for  a  great 
man  buys  them  in  the  name  of  a  flave,  and  he  has  two  or  more  flaves  of  that  name, 
and  often  pretends  when  one  dies,  that  tlie  village  was  bought  in  the  name  of  the 
other.  There  are  lands  that  belong  fo  Mecca,  the  revenue  of  which  is  received  by 
the  kifler-aga  or  black  eunuch,  who  fends  a  deputy  here  to  manage  the  revenues  of 
thofe  eftates,  which  are  moftly  paid  in  com,  fent  to  fupply  the  country  of  Mecca. 
And  as  to  the  Grand  Signior's  rents  or  tpbute,  if  the  Nile  does  not  nfe  to  fixteen 
pikes,  when  the  canal  at  Cairo  is  cut,  they  are  not  fent ;  becaufe  the  confequence  of 
It  would  be  a  want  of  every  thing  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  occafion  a 
famine.  ^ 

The  fecond  branch  of  the  Grand  Signior's  revenues,  are  the  cuftoms  of  Egypt. 
The  Ogiak  of  the  janizaries  farm  all  the  cuftoms  of  the  paflia,  who  takes  them  of  the 
Grand  Signior ;  and  when  I  was  i^  Egypt,  the  Grand  Signior  fending  a  perfon  to 
take  it  out  of  their  hands,  they  managed  fo  that  it  had  no  eSeGt.  The  cuftoms  are 
taken  by  the  janizaries  at  a  fixed  price,  but  they  are  often  obliged  to  make  an  ex- 
traordinary prefent  to  the  paflia.  They  let  them  commonly  to  Jews,  but  Damiata  has 
been  generally  in  the  hands  of  Chriftians. 
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The  cuftoms  of  Damiata  are  let  for  four  hundred  purfes,  and  may  yield  five  or  fix 
hundred;  the  cuftoms  of  Alexandria,  for  two  hundred  and  eighty  purfes,  and  produce 
about  four  hundred  to  the  farmer.  The  cuftoms  of  Bulac  the  port  of- Cairo,  and  of 
things  landed  from  Upper  Egypt  at  Old  Cairo,  are  likewife  farmed  ;  the  cuftoms  of 
Suez  may  be  worth  eight  hundred  purfes,  being  about  twenty-feven  fhillings  on  every 
bale  of  coffee  ;  tfaefe  the  pafha  keeps  in  his  own  hands,  as  likewife  the  merchandifes 
brought  from  Mecca,  which  is  about  half  a  guinea  on  every  camel.  Thofe  of  Upper 
Egypt  are  given  to  the  bey  there ;  thefe  cuftoms  arife  from  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
all  goods  imported,  and  feven  more  when  they  come  to  Cairo,  but  the  Englifh  and 
French  pay  only  three  per  cent.,  inftead  of  feventeen,  which  is  fettled  by  treaties  with 
the  Porte.  The  Swedes  alfo  have  lately  obtained  an  order  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  Venetians  and  Dutch,  by  reafon  of  fome  debts  contrafted  here,  did  not  fend 
confuls,  and  had  loft  their  privilege,  but  the  Venetians  have  lately  regained  theirs. 
All  perfons  pay  three  per  cent,  for  goods  exported. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Grand  Signior's  revenue  in  Egypt  is  the  poll-tax  on  the 
Chriftians  and  Jews,  called  the  harach  ;  this,  till  within  a  few  years,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  janizaries,  who  gave  eighty  purfes  a  year  for  it ;  but  an  harach-aga  being  fent 
from  Conftantinople,  by  applying  a  great  fum  of  mbney  tp  the  leading  men,  he  got  pof^ 
feffion  of  the  harach  or  poll-tax  j  and  it  is  faid,  he  makes  of  it,  for  the  Grand  Signior, 
eight  hundred  purfes.  Before  this,  the  Chriftians  paid  but  a  trifle,  by  capitulation  with 
Sultan  Selim,  the  fum  being  only  two  dollars  and  three  quarters  a  head ;  and  this  capi- 
tulation the  Coptis  fay  they  have  in  their  own  hands.  The  great  men  confented  to  this, 
not  thinking  that  it  would  any  way  interfere  with  their  interefts,  nor  confidering  that  it 
would  drain  the  kingdom  of  fo  much  more  money  every  year  j  for  now  they  piy  ac- 
cording to  their  fubftance,  either  two  dollars  and  three  quarters,  or  five  and  a  half,  or 
eleven,  each  dollar  being  about  half  a  crown,  for  which  a  certain  number  of  papers  are 
fent  yearly  from  Conftantinople,  as  to  other  parts ;  which  muft  be  either  returned,  or 
the  money  anfwering  to  the  fums  contained  in  them ;  which  papers  are  given  to  thofe 
who  pay  the  tribute,  and  are  their  acquittances.  The  perfons  that  pay  are  only  men, 
after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fixteen. 

As  to  the  trade  of  Egypt,  that  which  is  within  itfelf  confifts  in  fupplying  the  lower 

Srts  from  above,  with  corn,  all  forts  of  pulfe  and  dates ;  and  the  upper  parts  from 
elta,  with  rice  and  fait,  and  from  Cairo,  all  kinds  of  things  imported  into  Egypt ;  as 
Upper  Egypt  has  no  commerce  by  the  fea,  or  any  other  parts  that  can  fupply  them 
with  fuch  things.  Before  the  way  was  found  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Egypt  had  a  great  trade,  by  landing  all  Indian  and  Perfian  goods  at  Coflir 
on  the  Red  Sea,  bringing  them  to  Kept  four  days  by  land,  and  then  carrying  them  ta 
Alexandria,  whence  they  were  diftributed  all  over  Europe  by  the  Venetians,  which^ 
was  the  great  riches  of  that  ftate,  which  has  ever  fince  declined.  Indian  linens, 
muflins,  calicoes,  and  china-ware  are  dearer  here  than  they  are  in  England,  being 
brought  a  great  part  of  the  way  by  land.  The  exportation  of  coffee  and  rice  out 
of  Egypt  into  any  parts  out  of  Turkey,  is  prohibited,  but  prefents  make  all  thofe  things 
eafy ;  many  forts  of  Indian  drugs  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  fome  of  the  growth  of 
this  country,  which  are  fenna,  caiSa,  a  Uttle  coloquintida,  and  a  red  dye  called  faffra- 
noun.  They  fend  flax  to  Leghorn,  and  all  over  Turkey,  and  cottons  to  Marfeilles. 
The  import  is  Englifh,  French,  and  Venetian  cloth  y  filks  from  Leghorn  and  Venice, 
fome  drugs  and  dyes,  tin  from  England,  lead  and  marble  blocks  from  Leghorn,  many 
forts,  of  fmall  wares  from  France,  Venice,  and  Conftantinople,  and  from  the  latter  furs, 
and  all  forts  of  copper  veffels  and  plates,  which  are  much  ufed,  being  tinned  over* 
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And  from  Salonica,  they  bring  all  their  iron  in  Turkifh  fhips,  that  it  may  not  be 
carried  out  of  Turkey,  which  is  ftri£i;ly  prohibited  ;  and  they  bring  carpets  from  Alia 
Minor,  and  many  things  of  the  woollen  manufacture  from  Barbary,  and  raw  filks  from 


The  manufadures  of  Egypt  are  moftly  fpent  among  themfelves,  except  linens,  of  which 
there  are  great  quantities  lent  to  France,  Italy,  Algiers,  and  all  over  Turkey.  Their 
manufactures  coniift  chiefly  of  three  branches,  the  linen,  woollen,  and  filk.  The 
woollen  is  of  un-napped  carpets,  ufed  moftly  for  the  feats  of  divans,  or  fophas  ;  all 
made  with  broad  ftripes,  of  different  colours,  and  little  other  variety.  Thefe  are  made 
at  Benefuief,  towards  Upper  Egypt,  as  before  obferved.  The  raw  filk  is  brought  to 
Damiata  from  Syria :  they  make  of  it  large  handkerchiefs  for  womens  veils,  and  a 
very  rich  fort  of  handkerchief  worked  with  gold,  and  in  flowers  of  feveral  colours, 
ufed  likewife  on  many  occaiions  by  the  ladies,  to  throw  over  prefents  they  fend  to  one 
another ;  and  fometimes  they  make  cufhions  and  coverings  of  this  fort  for  the  fophas, 
which  are  very  coftly.  In  Cairo  they  manufacture  great  variety  of  fattinets  and  taffetas, 
many  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  India,^  but  none  of  them  very  good. 

The  Delta  and  other  parts  of  Egypt  produce  a  great  quantity  of  flax ;  they  do  not 
fpin  it  with  a  wheel,  but  letting  the  fpindle  hang  down,  they  draw  out  the  thread  from 
the  diftaff*.  Egypt  is  not  now  remarkable  for  its  fine  linen  ;  which  feems  to  be  owing 
to  the  little  ufe  they  have  for  it,  becaufe  the  people  of  condition  wear  a  fort  of  muflin, 
wJtuch.  is:  much  properer  for  fo  hot  a  climate.  What  linen  they  make  for  wear  is  ex- 
ceedingly cheap,  and  becomes  white ;  it  is  manufactured  chiefly  at  Rofetto,  where  they 
alfo  make  many  ftriped  linens,  ufed  moftly  al>out  beds,  as  a  defence  againft  gnats  at 
night.  They  alfo  make  of  this  fort  at  Cairo  and  Faiume;  and  at  the  latter  great  quan- 
tities of  fackcloth  brought  to  Cairo.  At  Imbabe,  oppofite  to  Cairo,  and  the  villages 
about  it,  they  make  a  coarfe  ftrong  linen  ufed  for  Iheets.  They  have  alfo  a  grelt  ma- 
nufacture of  linens  at  Sciout,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  the  veiy  beft-  linen  that  is  made  is 
about  Mahalla  in  Delta,  and  Damiata,  efpecially  the  latter  :  it  is  ufed  for  napkins  and 
towels,  and  long  narrow  clothes  thrown  round  the  difli  at  eating,  to  be  ufed  by  the 

guefts.  It  is  a  plain  well-woven  linen,  though  not  fine  ;  but  being  worked  with  a 
riped  filk  border,  fells  dear. 

The  Turks  have  chiefly  a  genius  for  merchandife,  fo  that  moft  arts  that  require  in- 
genuity are  here  generally  in  the  hands  of  Chriflians  ;  particularly  the  filver-fmiths 
and  jewellers,  in  all  parts,  which  is  a  great  trade  here,  by  reafon  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  women,  and  of  the  trappings  of  their  horfes  ;  but*  they  can  ufe  no  plate  in  then: 
faoufes,  nor  can  the  Mahoipetan  men  wear  a  golfl  ring,  according  to  their  law,  unlefs 
they  give  a  tenth  of  what  they  are  worth  to  the  poor,  of  which  there  are  hardly  any 
inftances.  But  it  has  been  faui  that  fome  have  thought  to  evade  this  law  by  holding 
out  in  their  hands  a  fum  of  money,  for  the  tenth  of  what  they  are  worth,  to  the  poor, 
and  afking  them  what  they  would  take  for  it ;  and  fo  compound  with  them.  The 
women  are  very  coftly  in  their  golden  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
jewels  ;  becaufe  throughout  Turkey,  as  I  have  been  informed,  if  there  are  children,  a 
woman  by  the  law,  after  her  huiband's  death,  (unlefs  particular  donations  are  made) 
has  ni>thing  tut  her  apparel,  which  is  often  fold  with  her  jewels  and  ornaments  of  gold, 
to  maintain  the  poor  widow.  They  have  here  very  curious  lattices  for  their  windows^ 
which  when  made  with  the  utmoft  art  are  very  coftly.  And  before  their  mofque  win- 
dows, they  have  of  this  fort  made  of  iron  and  brafs,  in  the  moft  perfeCt  manner,  being 
all  of  round  bars  let  into  one  another,  fo  as  to  be  divided  into  many  fmall  fquare$,  and 
&ey  are  embelliflied  with  very  proper  ornaments^  but  thefe  feem  to  be  remains  of  the 
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works  under  the  Mamaluke  government,  when  they  were  very  magnificent  in  their  ar- 
chitedure.  The  Egyptian  pebbles  are  wrought  here,  and  polifhed  in  great  perfeftion. 
for  handles  of  knives  and  fnuff-boxes ;  and  they  cannot  do  it  fo  cheap  in  any  other  parts. 
It  is  done  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  work  precious  ftones,  with  a  wheel,  and  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  in  the  hands  of  one  Jew,  They  make  alfo  red  leather  at  Cairo  ;  but  the  beft  is 
prepared  at  Alexandria,  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  perfedion  of  the  Morocco 
leather,  which  is  of  a  brighter  red.  For  all  arts,  they  are  reckoned  much  inferior  here 
to  what  they  are  in  Conftantinople,  which  makes  every  thing  efteemed  that  comes  from 
that  place.  Egypt  is  famous  for  Sal  Armoniac,  which  they  export,  and  for  hatching 
chickens  in  ovens,  of  which  I  fhall  give  an  account  in  the  lafl  book. 

The  money  that  paffes  in  Egypt  is  burbers,  medines,  fequins,  and  feveral  forts  of 
foreign  coins,  moftly  Spanifh.  The  burber  is  a  thick  piece  of  copper  about  as  broad 
as  a  fix-pence  ;  twelve  of  them  make  a  medine,  which  is  of  iron  filvered  over,  about 
as  big  as  a  filver  three-pence.  Three  afpers  make  alfo  a  medine,  a  coin  of  the  fame 
kind,  but  they  are  not  made  here.  They  coin  two  forts  of  fequins,  one  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-fix  medines,  called  a  funduclee,  and  a  new  coin  of  a  hundred  and  ten  medines, 
called  a  zumaboob.  They  have  alfo  Barbary  fequins  of  diflFerent  value.  The  bafe 
money  of  Conflantinople  does  not  pafs  here.  A  purfe  is  twenty  five  thoufand  medines; 
but  in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  it  is  only  twenty  thoufand :  and  where  they  fpeak  of 
great  fums,  they  always  compute  by  purfes. 

The  fmalleft  weight  is  a  grain,  four  of  which  make  a  carat,  ufed  for  weighing  dia- 
monds. They  have  alfo  a  weight  for  pearls,  called  a  metacal,  which  confifts  of  a 
carat  and  a  half,  or  two  carats.  Sixteen  carats  make  a  dram,  twelve  drams  an  ounce, 
twelve  ounces  a  rotolo,  three  rotolos  an  oke,  and  from  one  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  rotolos  a  cantar,  or  quintal,  according  to  the  goods  they  weigh.  The 
rotolo  of  Alexandria  is  three  hundred  and  ten  drams ;  the  Englifh  pound  weight 
is  about  two  drams  more  than  the  common  rotolo.  Two  hundred  and  ten  okes 
make  an  adeb  of  rice  of  Damiata,  one  hundred  and  jfifty  at  Rofetto,  which  is  the 
meafure  for  corn,  except  that  it  is  double  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
fix  okes  make  a  batman,  and  forty  batmans  a  load,  (as  I  fuppofe  it  mud  be,)  for  a 
camel,  which  is  about  feven  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  though  in  Egypt  there  are 
camels  that  will  carry  a  thoufand  weight. 

They  have  two  meafures  called  pikes,  the  larger  is  called  the  pike  of  Conftantinople, 
and  is  about  twenty-feven  Englifh  inches.  They  meafure  all  foreign  goods  with  it,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  are  made  of  flax  and  cotton,  for  which  they  ufe  the  fmall  pike,  called  Pike 
Belledy,  or.  The  pike  of  the  country,  becaufe  they  meafure  with  it  all  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country.  This  pike,  as  I  was  informed,  confifls  of  about  twenty-four 
inches,  Englifh  meafure. 

One  great  caravan  that  arrives  at  Cairo,  is  of  thofe  blacks  who  come  from  the  coun- 
try near  the  Ifle  of  Pheafants,  and  pafs  through  Fez,-  Morocco,  and  Tripoly,  and  are 
about  eight  months  on  the  journey.  What  they  bring  is  chiefly  gold  dufl.  Caravans- 
alfo  come  from  Tunis  and  Algiers.  Another  caravan  is  of  Berberins  from  Sennar, 
who  bring  the  goods  of  Ethiopia,  and^of  feveral  parts  of  Africa,  as  black  flaves,  gold 
dufl,  elei^ants  teeth,  gums,  oflrich  feathers,  mufls;,  ambergris,  and  ebony. 

CHAP.  IV.  — Of  the  State  of  Religion  in  Egypt ^  its  Inhabitants ^  their  Policy. 

AS  to  the  flate  of  religion  in  Egypt,  the  Coptic  is  that  of  the  native  Chriflians  of  the 
country.  There  are  many  Greeks  in  Cairo  and  Damiata,  but  very  few  in  Alexandria 
and  Rofetto }  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Egypt,  only  fbme  merchants  in  the  principal 

towns. 
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towns.  There  are  very  few  Armenians  in  Cairo  ;  but  they  have  a  church  there  given 
them  by  the  Coptis,  in  lieu  of  a  chapel  they  yielded  to  them  in  the  church  of  The  holy 
fepulchre  at  Jerufalem.  The  Chriftian  religion  would  be  at  a  very  low  ebb,  if  the  people 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  have  Copti  ftewards  of  their  eftates,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  affairs,  are  very  dextrous  at  keeping  accounts,  which  they  do  in  a 
fort  of  Coptic  charafters  underftood  by  no  body  elfe  ;  and  one  reafon  why'they  make 
ufe  of  them  may  be,  that  thefe  people  are  more  under  their  command,  and  they  may 
have  them  more  in  their  power,  in  cafe  of  any  breach  of  truft.  Thefe  ftewards,  ^in 
every  village,  are  a  fort  of  lords,  and  are  protefkors  of  the  Chriftians  in  it. 

The  Coptis,  of  all  the  Eaftems,  feem  to  be  the  moft  irreverent  and  carelefs  in  their 
devotions.  The  night  before  Sundays  and  feftivals,  they  fpend  in  their  churches,  and 
the  holy  day  in  fauntering  about,  and  fitting  under  their  walls  in  winter,  and  under 
ihady  trees  in  fummer.  They  feem  to  think  that  tl^ir  whole  religion  confifts  in  re« 
peating  their  Ions  fervices,  though  without  the  leaft  devotion,  and  in  ftridly  obferving 
their  numerous  rafts.  If  we  except  the  convents  of  the  deferts  of  St.Macarius  and 
St.  Antony,  and  one  at  Efne,  the  convents  are  inhabited  only  by  one  or  two  married 
priefts ;  but  the  patriarch  muft  be  a  man  that  never  has  been  married,  and  is  taken  out 
of  one  of  thofe  convents.  They  are  all  exceedingly  ignorant,  both  priefts  and  people : 
the  former  perform  the  fervice  in  the  Coptic  language,  by  rote,  of  which  they  generally 
underftand  very  little  ;  but  they  have  books  of  their  liturgy,  with  the  Arabic  inter- 
pretation. It  would  make  a  volume  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  particular  rites  of  the 
Alexandrian  church. 

Strabo*  mentions  two  extraordinary  cuftoms  among  the  Egyptians,  which  the 
Coptis  obferve  when  their  children  are  about  ten  years  of  age ;  but  neither  of  them  is 
a  religious  rite,  and  they  give  fome  reafons  for  this  praflice.  The  Mahometans  likewife 
in  upper  Egypt,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  original  natives  of  the  country,  and  con- 
fequently  their  anceftors  Chriftians,  obferve  both  thefe  cuftoms ;  and  by  this  feem  to  be 
diftingui(hed  from  thofe  that  are  not  true  Egyptians.  The  Coptis  bear  an  implacable 
hatred  towards  the  Greeks,  ever  fince  the  famous  affair  of  prelling  them  to  receive  the 
council  of  Chalcedon ;  and  when  the  Greeks  got  the  upper  hand,  it  is  faid  they  treated 
them  with  great  rigour.  They  have  alfo  generally  as  little  regard  for  the  Europeans, 
which  proceeds,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  an  endeavour  in  thofe  of  the  church  of 
Rome  to  make  converts  of  them.  And  they  rarely  diftinguifli  between  thofe  of  different 
religions,  but  include  all  under  the  name  of  Franks.  The  Jews  have  one  par- 
ticular  cuftom  here :  as  they  were  afraid  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  to  drink  wine 
offered  to  idols,  it  was  ufual  to  have  all  the  wine  they  drank  made  by  their  own  people, 
and  fealed  up  to  be  fent  to  them ;  and  this  cuftom  they  ftill  obferve  in  all  the  eaftem 
parts.  They  have  thirty-fix  fynagogues  in  Cairo,  and  one  in  old  Cairo,  in  which  they 
fay  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was,  as  obferved  before.  There  is  a  particular  fed  among 
them  who  live  by  themfelves,  and  have  a  feparate  fynagogue ;  arid  as  the  other  Jews 
are  remarkable  for  their  eyes,  fo  they  obferve  thefe  are  for  their  large  nofes.  They 
are  the  ancient  Eflenes,  and  have  now  the  name  of  Charaims,  from  Mekra,  the 
name  by  which  they  call  the  five  books  of  Mofe| ;  which  they  ftridly  obferve,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  not  receiving  any  written  traditions.  It  is  faid  that  the  others  would 
join  with  them,  but  not  having  obferved  the  exad  rules  of  the  law,  with  regard  to 
divorces,  they  think  that  they  live  in  adultery.  ^ 
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The  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  either  original  natives,  in  the  villages 
called  Filaws,  or  they  are  of  the  Arab  race.  The  latter  are  of  two  forts,  Thofe  from 
the  eaft)  moftly  on  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  river,  and  thofe  of  the  weft,  called  Mugrabi, 
or  weftem  people,  who  have  come  from  the  parts  of  Barbary,  have  different  manners 
and  cuftoms  from  the  others,  and  are  rather  worfe.  Many  of  the  Arabs  are  fettled  in 
villages,  and  are  honeft  people,  efpecially  in  Upper  Egypt.  Thofe  who  live  under  tents 
are  called  Bedoui,  fubfifting  moftly  by  the  cattle  they  graze,  which  are  chiefly  camels 
and  goats,  that  feed  on  fmall  flirubs.  Thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  live  on  either  fide  of 
the  Delta,  and  are  alfo  much  about  Mecca.  ^ 

The  natives  of  Egypt  are  now  a  flothful  people,  and  delight  in  fitting  ftill,  hearing 
tales,  and  indeed  feem  always  to  have  been  more  fit  for  the  quiet  life,  than  for  any 
a£tive  fcenes ;  and  this  idle  manner  of  living  is  probably  one  great  reafon  of  the  fruit* 
fulnefs  of  then:  invention,  with  regard  to  their  ancient  Heathen  religion,  and  of  thei/ 
making  fo  many  extravant  fables}  out  of  which  the  .Greeks  might  take  fome  of  the 
moft  beautiful,  as  a  foundation  for  their  religion  and  poetry,  and  fo  they  paiTed  to  the 
Romans.  This  indolence  may  be  owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  country,  that  enervates 
them,  and  inclines  them  to  the  unadive  life.  They  are  alfo  malicious  and  envious  to  a 
great  degree,  which  keeps  them  from  uniting  and  fetting  up  for  themfelves ;  and  though 
they  are  very  ignorant,  yet  they  have  a  natural  cunning  and  artifice  as  well  as  falfehood^ 
and  this  makes  them  always  fufpicious  of  travellers,  that  they  want  to  find  treafures, 
and  as  they  fee  they  do  not  adually  find  them,  they  imagine  they  can  by  magic  art  draw 
away  the  money,  which  they  think  may  lie  hid  in  the  earth,  being  fo  ignorant  that  they 
cannot  otherwife  conceive  why  they  mould  come  fo  fair  to  fee  ruins :  which  notion  of 
theirs  often  occafions  a  traveller  much  trouble,  and  fometimes  prevents  his  feeing  every 
thing  as  he  would;  they  have,  however,  learnt  from  the  Arabs  hofpitality,  and  fome- 
thing  of  that  ftridi:  virtue  of  fidelity,  in  (landing  by  thofe  that  are  under  their  protedion. 
The  people  of  the  country  are  moftly  employed  in  tilling  the  ground,  which  is  not 
attended  with  much  labour ;  but  the  bringing  water  to  it  is  often  very  troublefome. 
The  Arabs  love  plunder,  and  the  roving  fort  of  life  this  difpofition  leads  them 
to.  The  bufinefs  of  attending  cattle  feems  moft  fuited  to  their  genius;  they  have 
good  horfes,  and  manage  them  and  their  pikes  with  much  addrefs;  thofe  on  foot 
^e  poles,  with  which  they  fence  off  the  fpear,  with  great  art. 

Another  fort  of  people  are  thofe  they  call  Turks,  in  diftindtion  from  the  natives  of  the 
country  and  the  Arabs;  being  thofe  wno  are  lent  by  the  Grand  Signior,  and  the  flaves, 
and  the  governing  part  that  are  taken  from  among  them,  and  their  defcendants,  and 
all  in  general  of  foreign  extraftion;  thefe  are  moft  covetous  of  money  and  defirous  of 
power,  and  withal  moft  fubtle  and  ingenious  in  carrying  on  any  affair  to  obtain  their 
ends,  moft  furprifing  things  having  been  managed  and  brought  about  by  them  in  Cairo, 
with  the  utmoft  policy  and  fecrecy  ;  and  thefe  diftinguilh  themfelves  from  the  others  by 
Tvhat  is  ftridly  the  TurkiOi  drefs. 

Among  the  Mahometans,  the  dervifties  are  a  very  particular  fort  of  people,  they 
may  be  reckoned  of  two  or  three  kinds ;  thofe  that  are  in  convents  are  in  a  manner  a 
religious  order,  and  live  retired,  though  I  fuppofe  there  are  of  thefe  who  travel  with  ~ 
fome  credit,  and  return  to  their  convents.  Some  take  on  them  this  charadler^  and  live 
with  their  &milies  and  follow  their  trades ;  fuch  are  the  dancing  dervifhes  at  Damafcus, 
who  come  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  little  convent  that  is  uninhabited,  and  perform 
their  extraordinary  exercifes ;  thefe  alfo  feem  to  be  good  pec^le ;  but  there  is  a  third 
ibrt  that  travel  about  the  country  and  beg,  or  rather  oblige  every  body  to  give  ;  for 
fvhen  they  found  their  hom^  they  muft  be  regarded,  fometbing  muft  be  given  them, 
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and  it  is  fsud  they  are  very  bad  men  ;  the  two  former,  and  I  believe  thefe  alfo,  wear  an 
o£bagonal  badge  of  white  alabafter  with  agreenifh  caft|  before  on  their  girdles/ and  they 
wear  a  high  ftiflf  cap  without  any  thmg  round  it.  The  Turcomen  wear  the  fame,  a  little 
more  pointed,  but  with  a  white  fafli  about  it.  In  Egypt  there  are  few,  except  thofe 
that  live  in  convents,  and  of  them  only  one  houfe  near  Cairo. 

Having  mentioned  the  refined  policy  or  rather  cunning  of  the  governing  part  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  fliall  give  fome  inftances  of  it :  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  bringing  about  their 
ends  of  deftroying  one  another,  when  they  are  divided  into  parties ;  for  as  there  are 
more  fa£Kons  in  Egypt  than  in  other  parts  or  Turkey,  fo  there  are  more  inftances  of  it 
here.  The  manner  in  which  they  pafs  their  time,  without  reading  or  much  bufinefs, 
without  any  curiofity  but  what  relates  to  their  affairs,  is  the  great  reafon  of  it ;  for  they 
think  much,  and  their  thoughts  are  always  employed  about  their  particular  interefts. 
The  pafhas  commonly  join  with  that  party  under-hand  which  thev  judge  is  moft  likely 
to  get  the  better,  unlefs  when  they  fet  themfelves  to  deftroy  the  ftrongeft  party,  which 
they  think  may  endanger  the  Grand  Signior's  government  in  Egypt.  I  mail  mention 
fome  particulars,  without  inferting  the  feveral  names,  which  would  be  of  very  little 
import  to  the  reader  in  this  place.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  paflia  bdng  defirous  to  take 
off  a  bey,  and' apprehending  that  he  would  refufe  the  coffee  brought  to  him,  direded 
the  flave  that  was  to  bring  the  coffee,  at  the  fame  time  as  another  was  to  bring  the 
coffee  to  the  paiha,  to  make  a  falfe  ftiep  and  let  fall  the  coffee  of  the  bey,  who  following 
the  direftions  he  had  received,  the  pafha  defired  the  bey  to  take  his  coffee,  which  being 
a  particular  honour,  the'bey  could  not  refufe  it ;  and  drank  the  coffee  without  fufpicion, 
which  had  poifon  purpofely  put  into  it. 

About  feven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  defign  was  formed  by  the  weaker  party  to  deftroy 
their  enemies,  who  had  raifed  themfelves  to  a  moft  exorbitant  degree  of  power :  the 
fcheme  had  been  long  laid,  and  above  forty  perfons  in  the  fecret,  many  of  whom 
were  flaves ;  but  an  Opportunity  was  wanted,  as  they  could  not  get  the  perfons  all 
together,  agsunft  whom  it  was  defigned.  At  length  the  day  came,  when  all  the  great 
perfons  were  together,  and  the  flaves  bringing  in  the  coflfee  or  Ihirbet  all  at  the  fame 
time,  according  to  the-ufual  cuftom,  whilft  they  were  iirinking  it,  each  flave  drew  out 
his  weapon  and  ftabbed  his  man  ;  fome  few  of  them  indeed,  marked  out  for  deftrudion, 
got  off  wounded,  without  being  killed.  They  took  off"  likewife  a  head  of  a  party  by 
another  ftratagem :  it  was  known  that  this  bey  was  very  deiirous  to  have  one  of  his 
enemies  taken ;  the  plot  was  therefore  laid  that  they  fliould  bring  in  a  man  before  the 
bey,  fo  difguifed,  that  he  fliould  not  diftinguifli  who  he  was,  crying  out,  that  all  his 
enemies  might  be  as  that  man,  taking  care  to  have  the  bey  inftruded  whom  they  were 
bringing  to  him.  They  had  the  policy  as  they  paffed,  to  draw  out  the  bolt  of 
their  particular  fort  of  locks,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  no  body  might  be  able 
to  fliut  the  doors  and  lock  them,  either  after  they  had  done  their  bufinefs,  or 
in  cafe  of  any  mifcarriage.  The  perfon  was  brought  in  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  as  if  tied,  and  a  napkin  put  over  his  head,  as  malefadors  commonly  have, 
and  by  a  perfon  dreffed  like  the  patroling  oflicer  who  takes  up  fuch  people*: 
when  he  was  brought  into  the  room,  the  bey  alked  which  was  the  fellow,  when  the  pre- 
tended prifoner  prefented  a  piftol  in  each  hand,  faying  here  he  is,  and  fliot  the  bey  dead, 
who  was  fitting  on  the  fopha  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  as  the  great  men  ufually  place 
themfelves.  , 

When  I  was  in  Egypt  a  pafiia  was  named,  who  had  often  condufted  the  caravan  from 
Damafciis  to  Mecca  ^  and  having  there  contraded  a  friendfliip  with  a  bey  of  Egypt,  who 
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had  the  care  of  the  caravan  from  Grand  Cairo,  it  was  faid,  that  he  had  defired 
the  bey,  in  cafe  he  (hould  ever  be  appointed  pafha  of  Egypt,  to  endeavour  to  ufe  all  the 
means  he  could  to  prevent  his  coming,  it  being  a  palhalic,  though  of  much  honour,  yet 
of  great  expence  and  little  profit.  It  is  faid,  when  the  Grand  Signior*s  order  was  read 
in  the  divan,  appointing  this  perfon  pafha,  this  bey,  his  friend,  had  contrived  that  they 
Ihould  aik  who  this  pafha  was,  if  it  was  fuch  a  one,  a  man  of  no  family,  a  country  man, 
a  filaw,  and  that  they  would  not  have  fuch  a  perfon  come  as  their  pafha.  Whether  this 
report  was  falfe,  or  whether  the  flratagem  did  not  fucceed,  I  cannot  fay,  for  this  pafha 
came  foon  after,  and  was  depofed  on  this  occafion :  the  bey  he  had  contraaed  a 
friendfhip  with,  was  of  the  fadion  that  had  been  almofl  deflroyed  ;  and  there  was  reafon 
to  think  that  the  pafha  was  in  the  fecret  of  a  defign  to  cut  off  the  great  men  that  were 
uppermofl,  who  were  to  be  afTaffinated  going  to  the  divan.  To  the  firfl  great  man 
that  came,  the  perfons  employed  offered  a  petition  as  he  went  along  the  flreet  on  horfe- 
back,  and  continued  holding  and  kifling  his  hand  whilfl  he  was  reading  it,  prefling  not 
to  be  refufed,  who  taking  more  than  ordinary  notice  of  their  earneflnefs,  going  to  with- 
draw his  hand,  they  dragged  him  off  his  horfe  and  murdered  him.  The  party  that 
was  to  have  been  deflroyed  drew  up  fome  writing  relating  to  this  affair,  and  carried 
it  to  the  pafha  to  fign  it ;  they  looked  upon  his  refufal  as  a  proof  that  he  was.  at  the 
bottom  of  it }  it  is  faid  alfo  that  his  caia  betrayed  him,  and  therefore  they  immediately 
depofed  him. 

I  fhall  mention  only  one  inflance  more  of  their  policy,  of  a  private  nature.  A 
Mahometan  of  Cairo  defired  to  borrow  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  of  a  merchant^ 
who  refufing  to  lend  it,  he  prevailed  with  his  friend,  a  chous  (a  fort  of  meffengers,  as 
already  obferved,  who  are  lent  about  affairs,  and  whofe  chara£ter  is  efleemed  very 
lacred,)  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  the  merchant,  who  coming  to  the  chous  to  kifs  his 
hand,  the  chous  took  occafion  to  fhake  off  his  own  large  cap  as  he  was  coming  in,  and 
immediately  pretended  that  the  merchant  had  beat  it  oft ;  upon  which  he  thought 
proper,  not  only  to  advance  the  money,  but  to  give  a  much  greater  fum  to  compromife 
the  affair. 

CHAP.  V.  —  Of  the  Education,  Cujloms,  Drefs^  and  modern  ArcbtteBure  of  Egyft ;  and 

of  the  Caravan  to  Mecca* 

THE  education  in  Egypt  is  feldom  more  than  to  read  and  write,  which  the  Coptis 
generally  learn,  and  their  manner  of  keeping  accounts;  but  the  Arabs  and  native 
Mahometans  very  rarely  can  read,  except  thofe  that  have  been  bred  up  to  the  law,  or 
fome  employ.  The  befl  education  is  among  the  flaves,  who  underfland  Arabic  and 
Turkifh,  and  often  write  both,  and  go  through  their  exercifes  conflantly  ;  to  ride,  fhoof, 
and  throw  the  dart  well,  being  efleemed  great  accomplifhments.  The  belief  of  pre- 
deflination  is  veryflrongly  rooted  in  them,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  are  properly  Turks^ 
which  often  infpires  them  with  very  great  courage,  and  quiets  them  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  when  they  are  thrown  from  the  heighth  of  power  into  the  mofl  miferable  con- 
dition, in  which  circumflances  they  fay,  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  blefs  God ;  and  indeed 
they  behave  rather  better  in  adverfity  than  profperity;  though  when  they  are  in  high 
ftations,  they  carry  themfelves  with  much  becoming  gravity;  and  when  they  do  a  favour, 
it  is  with  a  very  gracious  countenance;  but  the  love  of  money  is  fo  rooted  in  them, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  done  without  bribery ;  and  it  is  an  affront  to  come  into  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  great  man,  where  a  favour  is  to  be  afked,  without  a  prefent,  or  having  it 
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fignified  to  him  that  fomething  is  defigned.  The  fame  notion  of  predeftination  makes 
them  ufe  no  precautions  againft  the  plague ;  but  they  even  go  and  help  to  bury  the 
bodies  of  thofe  that  die  of  it^  which  is  reckoned  a  very  great  charity,  though  it  is  (aid 
there  is  no  infeftion  in  a  dead  body. 

They  think  the  greateft  villainies  are  expiated,  when  once  they  wafli  their  hands  aad 
feet.  This  is  their  preparation  to  go  to  prayers,  which  all  the  polite  people  conftantly 
do  ;  for  the  outward  appearance  of  religion  is  in  fafliion  among  them,  and  it  is  looked 
on  as  genteel  to  fay  their  prayers  in  any  place  at  the  ufual  hours.  Their  prayers  are 
very  fhort,  and  repeated  five  times  a  day  ;  but  they  may  perform  all  thefe  devotions  at 
one  time.  They  always  pray  on  a  carpet  or  cloth,  to  avoid  touching  any  thing  that  is^ 
unclean.  They  pray  in  the  moft  public  places  wherever  they  are ;  and  when  they  are- 
in  a  vidt,  will  call  for  water  to  wain  their  handstand  feet,  and  fo  perform  their  devotions^r 
The  Arabs  that  live  in  tents  are  feldom  feen  to  pray. 

Refignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  perhaps  no  great  affedion  for  then*  relations,  is 
the  caufe  that  they  lament  very  little  for  them,  and  foon  forget  the  lofs  of  them^ 
unlefs  it  be  of  their  children ;  for  they  are  very  fond  to  have  children,  and  are  aflFec-- 
tionate  towards  them.    Thofe  who  are  properly  Turks  here  commonly  marry  Haves  of 
Circailia,  Georgia,  and  other  countries,  who  exceed  the  natives  of  the  country  in- 
beauty.    Their  words  pafs  for  nothing,  either  in  relations,  promifes,  or  profeffions  of 
friendfliip.    The  ufe  of  laudanum,  fo  much  in  vogue  formerly,  is  fucceeded  by 
drinking  chiefly  ftrong  waters,  which  they  take  plentifully  at  their  meals ;  though  a 
great  many  will  not  drink,  but  they  ufe  heating  things  to  cheer  them.    The  perfons 
who  drink  are  chiefly  the  foldiery  and  great  men ;  but  it  would  be  reckoned  fcandalous 
in  people  of  bufinefs.    The  Arabs  indeed  do  not  drink,  or  very  rarely ;  and  the  com- 
mon people  pound  the  leaves  of  green  hemp,  make  a  ball  of  it,  and  fwallow  it  down^ 
to  make  them  chearful.    And  a  compofition  is  made  of  the  buds  of  hemp,  before 
they  flower,  which  has  the  fame  intoxicating  quality  as  laudanum,  and  is  called 
a^hioum,  or  opium,  which  fignifies  any  thing  that  ftupifies  or  intoxicates.    A  vice  the- 
1  urks  are  remarkable  for,  is  ipot  pradifed  among  the  Arabs,  or  true  Egyptiahlls. 

They  have  a  great  notion  of  the  magic  art,  have  books  about  it,  and  think  there  is 
imuch  virtue  in  talifmans  and  charms;  but  particularly  are  ftrongly  pofTeffed  with  an 
opinion  of  the  evil  eye.  And  when  a  child  is  commended,  except  you  give  it  fome 
blefling,  if  they  are  not  very  well  aflured  of  your  good  will,  they  ufe  charms 
againft  the  evil  eye }  and  particularly  when  they  think  any  ill  fuccefs  attends  them  on^ 
accoimt  of  an  evil  eye,  they  throw  fait  into  the  fire. 

The  meaneft  Mahometan  thinks  himfelf  above  any  Chriftian ;  and  where  there  is  no 
dependency,  they  put  themfelves  on  a  rank  with  them,  and  feldom  preferve  any 
tolerable  good  manners,  efpecially  the  Turks.  The  Arabs  and  people  of  the  country 
are  civil  enough,  and  fhew  it  in  their  way,  by  coming  and  fitting  about  you ;  though 
they  are  troublefome,  by  bemg  too  obferving,  curious,,  and  inquifitive.  The  Turks 
alfo  will  be  very  civil,  either  to  get  prefents,  or  to  find  out  your  defignsand  inclinadons^. 
iii  which  they  are  very  artful ;  but  where  there  is  any  dependency  among  one  another, 
they  obferve  a  great  decorum,  all  rifing  up  when  a  fuperior  comes  in.  And  in  a  re- 
/  gular  meeting  in  the  military  divans,  as  1  have  been  told,  the  inferior  takes  up  the 
papouches  of  the  fuperior,  and  fets  them  by  him,  and  after  receives  the  fame  regards 
from  his  inferior :  and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  a  fuperior  of  great  dignity  holds  the 
Airrup  to  a  fuperior  that  is  flill  greater,  when  he  mounts ;  as  a  two-tailed  vizier  holds 
the  (tirrup  to  one  that  has  three  tails.   The  way  of  faluting  as  you  approach,  or  pafs, 
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is  by  ftretchuig  out  the  right  hand,  and  bringing  it  to  the  bread,  and  a  little  inclining 
the  head.  The  extraordinary  falute  is  kifling  the  hand,  and  then  putting  it  to  the  head. 
And  when  a  vifit  is  paid  to  a  fuperior,  his  hand  is  kifled  ;  and  if  he  is  very  much 
fuperior,  they  kifs  the  hem  of  the  garment.  The  Arab  falutation  is  by  joining  hands» 
an4  often  bowing^  the  head  to  the  fide  of  the  head  of  the  perfon  faluted,  afking  him 
how  he  does,  if  he  is  well,  and  biddb^  him  peace  feveral  times.  But  a  Mahometan 
will  not  fay  peace  to  a  Chriftian,  which  is  the  ufual  falute  one  towards  another.  When 
they  take  any  thing  either  from  the  hands  of  a  fuperior,  or  that  is  fent  from  a  fuperior^^ 
they  kifs  it,  and,  as  the  highefl  refpe£l,  put  it  to  their  foreheads  ;  and  if  you  demand 
any  thing  that  relates  to  a  fervice  or  protedUon  of  you,  when  they  promife  it,  they  put 
their  hands  up  to  their  turbans,  as  much  as  to  fay.  Be  it  on  their  heads ;  which  they 
alfo  fometimes  fay ;  for  nothing  can  be  imagined  finer  than  the  ArabT  manner  of 
expref&ng  civility  or  friendfhip  ;  and  if  the  news  only  is  told  of  any  one's  death,  they^ 
always  fay>  May  your  head  be  fafe.  And  on  fome  particular  occafions,  to  a  great  man 
in  times  of  confufion,  when  any  of  his  enemies  are  taken  or  dead,  they  compliment 
him  by  wifhing  that  all  his  enemies  may  be  as  he  is.  Among  the  Coptis,  in  public 
company,  a  fon  does  not  fit  before  his  father,  or  any  fuperior  relation,  without  being; 
ordered  to  At  more  than  once  :  and  there  is  great  reafon  why  fuperiors  fhould  keep- 
inferiors  thus  at  a  diflance,  and  exa£i:  fo  much  refpefl:  of  them,  especially  with  regard 
to  civil  governors ;  as  the  people  are  of  fuch  flavifh  minds,  that  they  muft  be  kept 
under  ;  and  if  any  liberty  is  given,  they  immediately  afTume  too  much. 

When  the  Turks  eat,  a  little  round  or  odagon  flool,  is  fet  aa  the  fopha,  on  a 
coloured  cloth  laid  on  the  ground :  round  it  they  throw  a  long  cloth,c  to  be  put  in  the 
laps  of  theguefls  ;  and  with  thofeof  condition,  a  napkin  is  given  to  every  one  when  he 
wafhes,  as  they  always  do  before  they  eat.  This  they  likewife  lay  before  them,  and 
wipe  with  it  when  they  wafh  after  dinner.  On  the  flool  they  put  a  copper  difh  tinned 
over,  from  three  to  fix  feet  diameter,  which  is  as  a  table  j  all  their  dimes  and  veflels^ 
being  copper  tinned  over,  infide  and  out.  Round  this  difh  they  put  bread,  fmall  difhes 
ef  pickles,  ialads^  and  the  like  ;  and  then  they  bring  two  or  three  large  difhes,  in  two^ 
or  three  courfes.  None  but  the  common  people  eat  beef,  and  the  flelh  of  the  buffalo, 
as  they  have  a  notion  that  it  is  not  eafy  of  digeflion.  It  is  faid  in  the  hot  hamfeen  feafon 
mthe  month  of  April  and  May,  they  eat,  tor  the  moft  part,  nothing  but  difhes  made 
of  pulfe  and  herbs,  and  alfo  fifh,  as  being  eafier  of  digeflion ;  the  great  heats  taking 
away  their  appetite  for  all  forts  of  meat.  The  Coptis,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  abftain> 
from  fwines  flefh.  The  mofl  vulgar  people  make  a  fort  of  beer  of  barley,  without 
being  malted ;  and  they  put  fomething  in  it  to  make  it  intoxicate,  and  call  it  bouzy : 
they  make  it  ferment  ;^  it  is  thick  and  four,  and  will  not  keep  longer  than  three  or  four 
days.  It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed  fome  fort  of  beer  in  his  tiine,. 
which  he  calls  wine  made  of  barley  *.  If  they  do  not  drink  wine,  they  feldom  drink 
whilfl  they  are  eating.  They  either  fit  crofs-legged,  or  kneel,  and  make  ufe  only  of 
the  right  hand,  not  ufing  knives  or  forks,  but  tear  the  meat  with  the  hand  ;  and^  the 
matter  of  the  houfe  often  takes  pieces  in  his  hand,  and  throws  them  to  the  guefts^  that 
he  would  pay  an  extraordinary  compliment  to.  Immediately  after  eating,  coffee  is 
brought.  Tliisisthe  Turkifh  manner;  their  difhes  confifling  of  pilaw,  foups,  dulma, 
which  is  any  vegetable  fluffed  with  forced  meat ;  as  cucumbers,  onions,  cawi  leaves^, 
ftewed  difhes,  fweet  ragoos,  pieces  of  meat  cut  fmall  and  roafled,  and.  feveral  other 
things..  All  is  taken  out  and  eaten  by  the  inferior  fervants^  not  bytheflaves,  who> 
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have  a  dinner  prepared  for  them  of  more  ordinary  diflies,  in  another  room.  With  tht 
Arabs  and  people  of  the  country,  either  a'  found  ^kin  is  laid  on  the  ground  for  a  fmall 
company,  or  large  coarfe  woollen  cloths  for  a  great  number,  fpread  all  over  the  room, 
and  about  ten  diflies  repeated  fix  or  feven  times  over,  laid  round  at  a  great  feaft,  and 
whole  (heep  and  lambs  boiled  and  roafted  in  the  middle.  When  one  company  ^as 
done,  another  fits  round,  even  to  the  meanefl:,  till  all  is  confumed.  And  an  Arab 
Prince  will  often  dine  in  the  ftreet,  before  his  door,  and  call  to  all  that  pafs,  evea 
beggars,  in  the  ufual  expreifion,  Bifimillah,  that  is,  in  the  name  of  God  ;  who  come 
and  fit  down,  and  when  they  have  done,  give  their  hamdellilah,  that  is,  God  be 
praifed.  For  the  Arabs  are  great  levellers,  put  every  body  on  a  footing  with  them  ; 
and  it  is  by  fuch  generofity  and  hofpitality  that  they  maintain  their  intereft ;  but  the 
middling  people  among  them,  and  the  Coptis,  live  but  poorly.  I  have  often  fat  down 
with  them,  only  to  bread,  raw  onions,  and  a  feed  pounded  and  put  in  oil,  which  they 
call  ferich,  produced  by  an  herb  called  fimfim,  into  which  they  dip  their  bread,  that  is 
made  as  often  as  they  eat,  in  very  thin  cakes,  baked  on  an  iron  plate  heated.  They 
have  a  very  good  difh  for  one  who  has  a  good  appetite,  which  is  thefe  cakes  broken 
all  to  pieces,  and  mixed  with  a  fort  of  fyrup  made  of  the  fugar  cane  when  it  is  green. 
This  cane  is  a  great  defert  with  them,  by  fucking  the  fweet  juice  out  of  it.  They  alfo 
eat  a  four  milk  turned  with  feeds.  They  have  a  difh  among  the  Moors  called  cufcafow, 
which  is  made  with  flour  tempered  with  water,  and  rolled  in  the  hands  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  being  put  in  a  cullender,  over  a  boiling  pot  (lopped  clofe  round,  it  is  dreifed 
with  the  fieam,  and  then  they  put  butter  to  it.  They  alfo  fometimes  drefs  dates  with 
butter.  Their  great  meal  is  generally  at  night,  taking  a  light  collation  in  the  morning 
of  fried  eggs,  cheefe,  and,  at  great  tables,  olives  and  honey.  And  this  is  alfo  ufual 
with  the  Turks,  efpecially  if  they  go  out  to  do  bufinefs,  or  for  diverfion,  to  ftay 
abroad  mod  part  of  the  day,  other  wile  they  dine  rather  before  noon,  and  fup  early  ia 
the  evening.  They  probably  chufe  to  eat  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  heat  takes 
away  their  appetite ;  and  eat  again  foon  in  the  evening,  when  it  begins  to  be  cool» 
When  they  have  no  company,  they  commonly  go  into  the  harem,  or  women's  jipart- 
ments,  at  the  time  of  eating,  to  a  wife,  in  her  feparate  apartment,  who  either  prepares 
the  dinner,  or  infpe£ts  and  directs '  it,  though  they  are  great  perfons,  having  their 
offices  adjoining  to  their  rooms.  And  a  great  man  who  has  four  wiv^  has  five 
kitchens,  one  for  each  of  them,  managed  by  their  flaves  or  fervants ;  and  one  great 
one  for  public  entertainments  for  the  mafter,  when  he  dines  out  of  the  harem,  and  for 
the  (laves  and  fervants.  At  a  Turkifh  vifit,  a  pipe  is  immediately  brought,  and  coffee  ; 
and  if  it  is  a  vifit  of  ceVemony,  fweet-meats,  with  the  coffee  ;  and  afterwards  a  flierbet ; 
and  then,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon,  incenfe  and  rofe  water  to  perfume, 
which  is  a  genteel  way  of  difmifling  the  company.  Friends  who  vifit,  efpecially  women, 
(lay  a  night  or  two,  or  more,  carrying  their  beds  with  them,  though  in  the  fame  town  ; 
and  coffee,  or  a  fweet  water  boiled  on  cinnamon,  are  brought  at  leaft  once  in  an  hour. 
And  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  mark  of  great  refped  among  them,  often  to  change 
their  garments  during  the  vifit.  If  any  one  goes  to  the  houfe  of  an  Arab,  or  to  his 
tent,  bread  is  immediately  made,  and  they  ferve  four  milk  and  cucumbers  in  it  whea 
in  feafon,  fried  eggs,  and  oil  to  dip  the  bread  in,  a  fait  cheefe  like  curcjs,  and  fuch 
like.  They  do  not  take  it  well  if  you  do  not  (lay  and  eat,  and  think  it  fuch  a  favour  to 
come  to  their  houfes,  and  put  yourfelf,  as  it  were,  under  their  protection,  that  where 
there  hav€  been  any  enmities,  if  one  goes  to  the  other's  houfe  and  eats  with  him,  all  is 
forgot.  And  I  have  feen  them  fometimes  ihew  refentraent  by  refufing  to  take  coffee, 
or  any  thing  offered ;  like  the  anizaries,  who  when  they  mutiny,  will  not  eat  the 
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<Jrand  Signior^s  pilaw ;  but  if  preffed  to  eat,  and  they  comply,  it  is  a  fign  the  refent- 
jnent  is  part.  They  generally  rife  early,  at  break  of  day,  and  often  go  at  that  time  ta 
the  mofques,  the  common  people  at  leaft ;  thence  they  refort  to  the  cofFee-houfes,  and 
having  taken  their  collation^,  go  pretty  late  to  their  fliops,  and  fhut  them  about  four  in 
the  afternoon.  The  great  people  either  vifit  or  are  vifited,  ,  In  Cairo,  on  Sundays, 
Tuefdays,  and  Thurfdays,  they  go  to  the  pafha's  divan ;  and  thefe  are  the  general 
days  of  bufmefs.  Fridays  they  flay  at  home,  and  go  to  their  mofques  at  noon  ;  and 
though,  with  them,  it  is  their  day  of  devotion,  yet  they  never  abftain  from  their 
bufmefs.  The  threp  other  days  of  the  week  they  call  benilh  days,  from  the  garment 
of  that  name,  which  is  not  a  habit  of  ceremony.  They  then  go  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  their  flaves,  to  public  places  out  of  town,  commonly  called  meidans,  or 
places,  where  they  have  a  fort  of  open  fummer-houfes,  and  fee  their  flaves  ride, 
ihoot,  and  throw  the  dart,  and  regale  themfelves  with  their  pipe  and  coffee.  Few  of 
them,  except  thofe  of  the  law  or  church,  ever  read  in  books,  but  have  generally  com* 
pany  with  them  ;  and  as  they  have  time  to  think  much,  that  is  one  very  great  caufe  of 
their  refined  policy,  in  many  refpeds.  When  they  are  at  home,  they  ftay  from  twelve  to- 
four  in  the  women's  apartment,  and  from  the  time  they  go  to  fupper,  till  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  when  they  are  there,  it  mud  be  bufinefs  of  very  extraordinary  importance,  if 
they  are  called  out,  efpecially  if  they  are  great  men.  It  is  the  cuftom  in  mod  parts  of 
Turkey,  if  not  every  where,  for  the  men  to  eal!  by  themfelves,  even  in  the  women's 
apartments  j  the  wife  having  herprovifions  ferved,  perhaps  at  the  fame  time,  in  another 
room.  The  month  of  fading  of  the  Mahometans,  called  Ramefan,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  is  very  fevere ;  and  when  it  happens  in  the  fummer,  it  is  very  hard  on  the 
labourers,  who  cannot  drink,  being  only  allowed  to  wa(h  their  mouths.  As  this  month,, 
in  thirty-three  years  is  in  all  feafons  of  the  year.  The  Turkifli  month  being  lunar,  they 
begin  it  the  day  they  can  fee  the  moon ;  whereas^  the  Jews  begin  it  the  day  the  mooa 
mjdtes,  which  is  a  day  before  the  Turks.  The  Coptic  month  is  thirty  days,  and  every 
year  they  have  five  intercalary  days,  and  every  fourth  year  fix  ;  their  sera  begins  three 
hundred  and  two  years  after  Chrid,  from  the  martyrdom  of  the  faints  in  Egypt,  under 
Diocletian.  One  of  the  greated  refrefhments  among  the  Turks,  as  I  have  obferved  before^ 
is  going  to  the  bagnios ;  in  the  fird  large  room,  generally  covered  with  a  cupola,  they 
undrefs,  and  putting  on  thofe  v^ooden  pattens,  which  they  ufe  alfo  in  their  houfes,, 
they  go  into  the  hot  room,  where  they  are  wafhed  and  rubbed  with  bruflies  and  hair 
cloths;  l!hey  rub  the  feet  with  a  fort  of  grater  made  of  earthenware,  fomething 
refembling  the  body  of  a  bird ;  they  then  make  all  the  joints  fnap,  even  the  very  ' 
neck,  arid  all  down  the  back,  which  they  think  makes  the  joints  fupple ;  after  this  they 
are  (haved,  and  go  into  the  bath  ;  from  this  place  they  return  by  a  room  not  fo  hot,, 
where  they  day  awhile;  and  from  thence  go  into  the  great  room,repofeon  a  bed',fmoke 
their  pipe,  take  their  coflFee,  and  drefs.  The  eadems  love  their  eafe  very  much .;.  fome 
of  them  will  fit  all  day  long  i^  their  coffee-houfes,  and  confiderable  perfons  will  go» 
and  fit  in  the  {hops  of  the  great  merchants  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  take  thofe  re-, 
frefliments  of  tobacco  and  coffee  they  fo  much  deb'ght  in..  When  they  travel,  they^ 
always  walk  their  horfes,  fet  out  pretty  early,  and  often  repofe  in  the  way,  for  aquar-- 
ter  of  an  hour,  fmoke  and  take  coffee,  efpecially  when  it  is  hot,  when  they  dop  fre- 
quently in  the  (hade ;  thofe  who  do  not  travel  in  great  date  have  a  leathern  bottle  of 
water  hanging  to  their  own  faddle,or  their  fervant's,to  drink  whenever  they  are  thirdy 
the  great  men  have  a  horfe  or  camel  loaded  with  fkins  of  water ;  but  if  they  go  fhort 
journeys,  they  have  large  oneS;  in  which  they  carry  water  froox  the  river  in  Cairo,  and 
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from  the  ciftems  in  Alexandria ;  or  if  they  go  long  journeys,  they  have  fuch  as  they 
life  in  the  journey  to  Mecca ;  and  very  great  people  have  a  fervant  that  carries  fuch  a 
vafe  of  water,  in  a  bafket  made  of  a  fort  of  net  work,  to  be  always  ready  whenever  the 
water  is  wanted.  By  night  they  rarely  make  ufe  of  tents,  but  lie  in  the  open  air, 
having  large  lanthoms,  made  like  a  pocket  paper  lanthom,  the  bottom  and  top  being 
of  copper,  tinned  over,  and  inftead  of  paper  they  are  made  with  linen,  which  is  ex- 
tended by  hoops  of  wire,  fo  that  when  it  is  put  together  it  ferves  as  a  candleftick ;  and 
they  have  a  contrivance  to  hang  it  up  abroad,  by  means  of  three  ftaves,  in  the  manner 
that  large  fcalesare  hung,  in  order  to  weigh.  They  commonly  lie  only  on  carpets.  All  their 
kitchen  utenfils  they  carry  with  them,  which  in  the  train  of  a  great  man  load  two  or 
three  camels  ;  but  the  Arabs  put  a  veiTel  into  a  baiket  made  of  palm  leaves,  and  within 
it  they  put  fmaller  veffels,  and  feveral  other  utenfils,  and  carry  them  with  great  con- 
veniency  tied  to  their  camels.  All  their  veffels  for  drefling  are  in  that  manner,  fo  that 
the  top  often  ferves  them  for  a  difli ;  and  all  thefe  things  are  of  copper,  tinned  over 
infide  and  out ;  thefe  and  the  wooden  bowl,  which  ferves  as  a  large  difli,  and  in  which 
they  make  their  bread,  are  all  the  kitchen  furniture  of  an  Arab,  even  where  he  is 
fettled.  The  round  leathern  cover  laid  on  the  ground  has  rings  round  it,  by  which  it 
is  drawn  together,  with  a  chain  that  has  a  hook  to  it,  to  hang  it  by,  either  to  the  fide  of 
the  camel,  or  in  the  houfe,  this  draws  it  together,  and  fometimes  they  carry  in  it  the 
meal  made  into  dough  ;  in  this  manner  they  bring  it  full  of  bread,  and  when  the  repafl: 
is  over,  carry  it  away  at  once,  with  all  that  is  left,  in  the  fame  manner.  They  leaven 
their  bread  by  putting  in  a  piece  of  the  laft  dough  they  made,  which  they  always  lay 
by,  and  becoming  four,  it  caufes  a  fermentation  in  it,  and  makes  the  bread  light. 

When  the  caravans  go  to  Mecca,  fome  women  of  condition  ride  in  tartavans  or  litters 
carried  by  camels,  the  labour  of  the  camel  that  goes  behind  being  very  great,  as  his 
head  is  under  the  litter.  Some  go  in  a  fmaller  fort,  on  the  back  of  one  camel.  People 
of  condition  ride  on  a  faddled  camel ;  inferior  perfons  ride  on  camels  loaded  with  their 
carpets  and  bed,  if  they  have  any,  and  other  neceffaries ;  they  commonly  have  a  double 
crook  in  their  hands,  to  direCL  the  camel  by  touching  his  head,  and  alfo  to  recover 
their  bridle,  if  it  happens  to  drop,  and  to  ftrike  the  bead  to  make  him  go  on.  The 
moft  extraordinary  way  of  conveyance  is  a  fort  of  round  bafket  on  each  fide  of  the 
camel,  with  a  cover  made  at  top ;  there  is  a  cover  over  the  lower  part,  whidi  holds 
all  their  neceffaries,  and  the  perfons  fit  crofs-legged  on  it.  They  have  alfo  in  the  fame 
manner  fomething  like  the  body  of  an  uncovered  chaife  or  chair,  which  is  more  con- 
venient, as  they  can  fit  and  extend  their  legs,  if  there  is  only  one  in  it,  for  I  think  two 
can  fit  in  thefe  on  each  fide.  The  pilgrims  to  Mecca  commonly  go  in  a  fort  of  black 
cloak,  with  a  cowl ;  the  people  of  Bafbary  wear  them  white :  it  is  fattened  about  the 
neck  with  a  long  loop,  and  the  cloak  commonly  hangs  behind.  Having  mentioned 
the  caravan  toMecca,!  (hall  give  fome  account  or  it.  There  is  a  tradition, that  there  was 
a  great  pilgrimage  to  thofe  parts  (before  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Mahometan  religion) 
to  Abraham's  tomb,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  place  where  they  fay  he  offered  up  his  fon 
Ifaac;  but  the  Jews  fay  that  it  is. the  place  to  which  Abraham  came  to  fee  Ifhmael. 
The  great  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrims  now  confift  in  carrying  the  coverings  of  the 
mofqu^,  and  of  the  tombs  of  Abraham  and  Mahomet,  moft  of  which  are  a  fort  of 
black  dcMnalk,  richly  embroidered  with  gold ;  every  thing  relating  to  it  being  manu- 
faftured  by  people  employed  entirely  about  it  in  the  caftle  of  Cairo.  The  firft  pro- 
ceflion  is  the  carrying  of  thefe  things  from  the  caftle  to  the  mofque  Haffanine,  on  the 
third  day  after  the  feaft  of  Biram,  which  fucceeds  their  great  faft ;  all  the  (heiks  of  the 
xnofi^ues,  and  the  feveral  companies  of  different  trades  go  to  the  caftle  in  procefflon  with 
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Hi&r  colours.  The  ftandards  of  Mecca  were  firft  brought  rolled  up ;  then  the  peopfe 
carried  along  part  of  the  hangings  of  the  houfe  of  Mecca,  folded  together;  and  fo 
feveral  pieces  of  it^  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hpur  one  after  another ;  the  people 
crowded  to  touch  them,  kii&ng  their  hands,  and  putting  them  to  their  heads  :  fome 
carried  nothing  but  the  fine  ropes  that  were  to  tie  them  up.  Several  focieties  came 
with  ftandards  difplayed,  fome  of  them  with  mufic,  others  dancing,  fome  either  mad, 
or  feemingly  in  a  fort  of  religious  extafy,  throwmg  about  their  heads  and  hands,  fome 
naked  to  their  drawers,  others  panting  moft  violently,  as  people  out  of  breath  ;  then 
came  the  covering  of  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  called  Mahmel,  made  in  the  fhape  of  a 
pyramid,  with  a  fquare  bafe,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  on  a  ground  of  green 
and  red  i  a  view  of  the  houfe  of  Mecca  was  embroidered  on  it,  with  a  portico  round 
it ;  it  was  carried  on  a  camel  that  was  all  over  painted  yellow,  with,  the  powder  they 
call  Henna;  and  it  is  faid  they  are  camels  bred  on  putpofe  for  this  bufmeis,  and  never 
>  employed  about  any  thing  dfe,  being  efteemed  facred ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  in 
their  religious  madnefs  they  take  oiF  the  froth  that  comes  from  the  camel's  mouth. 
The  beaft  is  covered  almoft  all  over  with  rich  brocades  and  embroideries ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  others  adorned  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fix*  more  not  altogether  fo  fine, 
ail  mounted  by  boys.  Soon  after  came  the  cover  of  Abraham's  tomb,  like  a^heft^ 
this  was  alfo  embroidered  with  gold,  and  it  is  faid  that  it  Is  by  fome  means  fufpended 
in  the  air  over  the  place,  where  they  lay  Abraham  offered  his  facrifice.  Then  followed 
the  body  of  the  chaoufes,  s^nd  a  great  ofiicer  of  the  pafhas,  and  after  him  the  fuper« 
intendant  of  the  wardrobe  (Nadir-il-Kifve)  who  has  the  care  of  all  the  work,  and  of 
the  eftate  whcih  the  califs  of  £gypt  appropriated  for  the  expence  of  it ;  the  trappings 
of  his  horfe  were  very  fine,  the  houfing  being  of  a  flowered  tiffue.  After  him  came  the 
janizaries,  apd  fome  officers  of  the  pama)  and  laft  of  all,  the  very  rich  covering  of  the 
door  of  the  houfe  of  Mecca  called  Burca ;  it  is  ten  feet  long  and  five  wide,  on  which 
are  feveral  figures  and  Arabic  letters,  moft  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  on  a  ground 
of  red  and  green,  being  often  made  to  ftop  that  the  people  might  touch  it. 

'  But  the  grand  proceflion  is  that  of  the  caravan  going  out  to  Mecca.  The  order  of 
this  proceffion  may  be  feen  in  the  laft  book,  as  well  as  I  could  take  an  account  of  it 
when  it  paiTed.  .  All  the  camels  in  this  proceflion  were  painted  yellow,  and  had  fome 
ornaments  on  them,  efpecially  the  firft  of  every  company  had  on  its  head  and  nofe  a 
fine  plume  of  red  oftrieh  feathers,  and  a  fmall  flag  on  each  fide,  the  ftaiF  of  which  is 
crowned  likewife  with  oftrieh  feathers,  and  the  trappings  adorned  with  fhells ;  the  fe« 
cond  and  third  had  a  bell  on  each  fide  about  a  foot  long,  and  all  of  them  fome  orna* 
ments.  Under  the  faddle  of  each  of  them  was  a  coarfe  carpet  to  cover  them  by  night. 
As  foon  as  they  are  out  of  town,  they  go  without  any  order  to  Sibil-allam,  three  or  tour 
miles  off,  where  they  encamp  for  three  days ;  afterwards  they  encamp  at  the  lake ;  the 
Emir  Hadge  not  returning  to  town.  The  encampment  at  the  lake  is  very  fine,  all  the 
^reat  men  pitching  their  tents  and  ftaying  there,  and  paffing  the  dme  in  feaftin?,  the 
whole  city  pouring  out  to  fee  this  extraordinary  fight,  and  to  join  in  keeping  the  feftival ; 
in  the  evenings  they  have  bonfires  and  fireworks.  It  is  faid  forty  thoufand  people  go 
in  this  caravan ;  they  begin  their  journey  in  a  week  after  the  proceflion.  There  is  a 
ftory  among  the  people,  that  thofe  of  Barbary  are  obliged  to  be  a  day  behind  the  others 
when  they  arrive  at  Mecca,  and  to  leave  it  a  day  before  them,  on  account  of  a  pro- 
phecy they  talk  of,  that  thofe  people  fliall  one  time  or  other  take  the  country  of  Mecca. 
A  great  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  caravan,  as  they  always,  return  laden  with  the  rich 
goods  of  Perfia  and  India,  brought  to  Geda  on  the  Red  Sea,  near  Mecca.  Another 
caravan  fets  out  from  Damafcus^  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  carries  the  fame  prefects ;  and 
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the  old  hangings,  which  I  think  belong  to  the  emir  hadge,  are  cut  in  pieces,  and  givm 


an  indifpenfable  duty  to  go  once  to  Mecca ;  and  thofe  that  cannot  gb,  it  is  £iid,  think 
they  merit  by  bearing  the  charges  of  another  perfon  to  go  in  their  places.  There  are 
many  that  make  this  journey  often,  but  there  is  an  obiervation,  that  the  people  are 
rather  worfe  after  making  this  pilgrimage  than  they  were  before ;  and  there  is  a 
faying,  If  a  man  has  been  once  at  Mecca,  take  care  of  him;  if  he  has  been  twice 
there,  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  i  and  if  he  has  been  three  times  at  Mecca,  remove 
out  of  his  neighbourhood.'*  But  this  is  not  to  be  thought  an  obfervation  of  the  Ma* 
hometans,  but  is  only  remarked  by  the  Chriftians  and  Jews.  Thejoumey  to  Mecca 
and  back  again  takes  them  up  a  hundred  days.  The  caravan  of  Damafcus  fets  out 
on  the  fame  day,  and  on  the  twenty-feventh  day  they  meet  at  Bedder.  They  flay  three 
days  at  Mecca,  and  then  go  to  Mount  Arra£it,  about  fix  hours  from  Mecca ;  where 
they  pay  their  devotions,  on  account  ol  the  hiftory  they  have  of  Abraham.  They  (lay 
there  two  days,  then  they  go  two  hours  and  a  half  to  Munna,  where  they  ftay  three  days, 
and  keep  the  feaft  of  Corban  Biram,  or  the  feaft  of  the  facrifice :  they  then  return  to 
Mecca,  the  place  of  Mahomet's  nativity.  The  regular  time  to  ftay  there  is  twelve 
days ;  bnit  if  the  merchants  cannot  finim  their  bufinefs,  by  makmg  a  prefent  to  the 
emir  hauge,  they  may  obtain  leave  to  ftay  two  or  three  days  longer,  and  may  gain  that 
time  by  not  tarrying  fo  long  as  they  would  do  otherwife  at  fome  places  on  their  return. 
From  Mecca  they  return  fix  days  journey  to  Bedder,  from  which  place  they  go  in 
three  days  to  Medina,  to  the  fepulchre  of  Mahomet,  where  the  firft  caliis  refided,  until 
they  went  to  Damafcus.  There  they  ftay  three  days,  and  return  by  another  road  to 
Tembo,  and  fo  back  to  Cairo.  The  account  of  their  rout  may  be  feen  in  the  laft  book, 
which  I  had  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  had  been  fourteen  times  at  Mecca. 

The  moft  fimple  dreis  in  Egypt  refembles  probably  the  primitive  manner  of  cloth* 
Jn^ ;  Ibr  it  is  only  a  long  fhirt  which  has  wide  fleeves.  It  is  commonly  tied  about  the 
middle ;  and  many  children  in  the  country  go  naked  all  the  jear  round,  as  moft  of 
them  do  in  the  fummer.  The  commpn  people  wear  over  this  a  brown  woollen  ihirt^ 
and  thofe  of  better  condition  have  a  long  cloth  coat  over  it,  and  then  a  long  blue  fhirt ; 
and  the  dfefs  of  ceremony  over  this,  inftead  of  blue,  is  a  white  fliirt,  which  they  put 
oil  upon  feftival  days,  and  to  pay  ^reat  vifits  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  in  the  lower  parts 
they  ufe  a  fhirt  or  garment  made  hke  it,  of  black  woollen,  which  is  fometimes  by  the 
more  genteel  left  open  before,  and  then  is  properly  what  they  call  a  ferijee ;  and  fome 
of  the  firft  condition  have  them  of  cloth,  and  furred^  the  Arabs  and  nadves  wearing 
their  cloaths  with  large  lleeves,  like  the  drefs  of  cerenK>nyof  the  Turks,  called  the 
ferijee,  made  like  a  night-gown ;  the  other  drefs  of  the  Turks  being  with  ftraight 
fleeves.  Moft  of  them  wear  under  all  a  pair  of  linen  drawers,  and  when  their  vefts 
are  open  b^ore,  after  the  Turkifh  manner,  it  is  an  odd  fight  to  fee  the  fhirt 
bang  down,  which  they  do  not  put  into  the  drawers,  according  to  the  TurkUh 
cuftom  with,  the  men,  though  not  with  the  ladies ;  for  the  drefs  of  the  men  in  Turkey, 
is  more  mooeft  than  of  the  women,  whereas  in  Europe  it  is  rather  the  contrary. 

This  fort  of  drefs  feems  to  be  fomething  Kke  thjit  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who 
were  clothed  with  linen,  wearing  a  woollen  garment  over  it ;  and  vrhea  they  performed 
wy  religious  offices,  they  were  always  clothed  in  linen,  looking  on  it  as  a  fort  of 
profanadon  to  wear  woollen  at  fuch  folemnides      And  poflibly  the  cuflom  of  putting 
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on  the  white  garment  In  Upper  Egypt,  when  they  50  to  their  mofques,  or  whenever 
they  would  appear  in  a  drefs  of  ceremony,  might  give  rife  to  the  ufe  of  the-  furplice. 
The  moft  fimple  Turkilh  drefs  is  fuch  drawers,  over  which  the  better  fort  wear  a  pair 
of  red  cloth  drawers,  down  to  the  ancles ;  to  which  are  fewed  (lockings  of  yellow 
leather,  which  come  no  higher  than  the  ancle,  and  under  them  they  wear  focks  of 
yellow  leather,  but  the  Cnriftians  of  the  country  wear  red  leather,  at  leaft  their 
papouches  or  (lippers,  and  the  Jews  wear  blue ;  but  the  leather  fewed  on  is  not  wore 
by  the  common  people,  but  only  the  focks,  and  fo  their  legs  appear  bare  up  to  the 
drawers.  The  Arabs  and  Egyptians  wear  (hoes  of  red  leather,  like  a  flipper,  with 
hind  quarters,  and  the  Janizaries  wear  them  of  the  fame  colour,  and  very  little  different. 
The  Turks  and  Chriffaans  in  the  city,  within  doors,  out  of  frugality,  wear  a  wooden 
fort  of  patten,  fomething  like  the  wooden  fandal  of  the  monks,  fome  of  which  are 
made  very  fine  j  and  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  drefs  of  the  feet  and  of  the  head 
very  much  diftinguifh  perfons  in  thefe  countries;  and  they  are  fined  if  they  go  con- 
trary to  the  cuftom.  Frank  Chriftians  only  have  the  liberty  of  wearing,  as  the  Turks, 
vellow  papouches ;  and  they  in  many  parts  wear  a  yellow  flipper.  The  Turks  wear 
Doots,  having  iron  plates  under  the  heel,  as  they  often  wear  their  papouches.  The 
Turkifh  garments  are  firft  a  (hort  garment  without  fleeves,  of  dimity  or  linen ;  it  is 
often  not  open  before,  but  tied  on  the  (ide ;  over  it  is  a  fliort  veft  with  fleeves,  over 
that  is  a  long  garment  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  two  laft  are  either  of  dyed  linen,  or 
ftriped  (luffs  of  linen  or  cotton,  or  if  ftriped  or  plain  (ilks  and  fattins ;  and  in  fummer 
they  wear  the  long  garment  and  the  drawers  of  the  fineft  white  calicoes.  Over  this 
is  a  clofe  fleeved  garment,  like  the  Greek  gown,  which  is  called  a  bem'fli,  and  is  the 
common  drefs ;  and  over  that  is  a  ferijee  mentioned,  which  is  the  drefs  of  ceremony. 
They  have  another  fort  cut  differently  in  the  fleeve,  which  is  not  fo  high  a  drefs 
Thefe  two  laft  gaments  are  dtber  of  cloth,  mohair,  or  filk,  according  tb  the  feafon ; 
the  latter  indeed  is  never  of  filk,  nor  is  the  beni(h  ever  wore  here  of  (ilk,  though  it 
is  in  Syria.  A  girdle  or  fa(h  of  filk,  mohair,  or  woollen,  goes  round  all  but  the  two 
outer  garments,  into  which  they  (tick  a  knife  in  its  (heath.  The  people  of  Egypt 
wear  a  blue  cloth  about  their  necks,  and  with  it  cover  their  heads  againft  the  cold  and 
fun,  and  fome  of  them  are  very  large.  It  is  almoft  a  general  cuftom  among  the  Arabs 
and  Mahometan  natives  of  the  coimtry,  to  wear  a  large  blanket,  either  white  or  brown, 
and  in  fununer  a  blue  and  white  cotton  (heet,  which  the  Chriftians  conlhuitly  tife  in 
the  country;  putting  on^  comer  before  over  the  left  (houlder,  they  bring  it  behind, 
and  under  the  right  arm,  and  fo  over  their  bodies^  throwing  it  behind  over  the  left 
ihoulder,  and  fo^Uie  right  arm  is  left  bare  for  a&ion.  When  it  is  hot,  and  they  are 
on  horfeback,  they  let  it  fall  down  on  the  faddle  round  them ;  and  aiK>ut  Faiume  I 
particulariy  obferve^y  that  young  people  efpecially,  and  the  poorer  fort,  had  nothing 
on  whatfoever  but  this  blanket ;  and  it  is  probable  the  young  man  was  clothed  in  thi$ 
manner,  who  followed  our  Saviour  when  he  was  taken,  having  a  linen  cloth  caft  about 
his  naked  body ;  and  when  the  young  men  laid  hold  on  him,  he  left  the  linen 
cloth  and  fled  from  them  naked  f.  The  head  drefs  is  a  high  (Uff*  cap,  with  a  long 
piece  of  white  mufliii  wound  round  it,  all  together  called  the  turban,  by  Europeans. 
The  dervifhes  wear  one  without  any  thin?  round  it,  and  the  Turcomen  fuch  a  long 
one  mOTe  pointed,  both  made  of  a  fort  of  coarfe  felt.  Inferior  people,  inftead  of  the 
tmrban,  wear  a  red  woollen  cap  which  comes  clofe  to  the  head.  This  is  wore  by  the 
Arabs  and  native  Egyptians,  except  merchants,  aiid  great  ftewards  of  Arab  princes. 


*  This  it  csDed  a  kerikec  •  f  Jofeph't  ganncDt  might  aUb  be  of  this  kind. 
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and  Gopti  priefts,  who  wear  the  other.  Under  this  they  wear  a  little  white  linen  ikult 
cap»  I  was  told  at  Damafcus,  that  one  whofe  family  has  not  wore  the  high  turban, 
and  the  leathern  ftocking  fewed  to  the  drawer,  cannot  begin  to  wear  them  there, 
unlefs  by  virtue  of  fome  ofEce  or  employ ;  but  the  ia(h  wound  round  the  head  is  the 
great  diftindion.  None  but  the  relations  of  Mahomet  can  wear  green.  The  white  is 
proper  to  Mahometans ;  but  in  Syria^  where  there  are  villages  of  Chriftians,  as  on 
Mount  Libanon,  they  wear  white ;  and  any  one  may  wear  white  if  thev  put  a  coloured 
firbg  to  diflinguiih  themfelves,  as  the  Samaritans  do,  and  the  lews  of  Saphet.in  Syria, 
who  have  red  and  blue  ftrings  fewed  acrofs  the  fafli ;  but  this  is  not  much  ufed.  The 
Chriftians  and  Jews  in  all  thefe  parts,  wear  either  blue  or  blue  and  white  ftriped.  The 
Franks  in  Cairo  did  wear  white,  and  then  they  wore  carpacks,  or  red  caps  turned  up 
with  fur,  as  fome  do  now,  but  it  is  the  proper  drefs  of  the  interpreters.  The  others 
generally  wear  the  red  cap,  and  the  red  muflin 'tied  round}  in  all  other  parts  they 
wear  a  bat  and  wig,  as  the  Englifli  conful  does  when  he  goes  out  in  pubUc  The 
French  conful,  and  Come  of  his  officers  go  in  the  Frank  habit ;  and  lb  have  the  Englilb 
confuls  formerly,  as  they  do  at  Aleppo.  And  Cairo  is  the  only  place  I  have  heard  of 
in  Turkey,  where  none  but  the  confuk  ordinarily  ride  oa  hories.  The  common  people 
in  the  country  either  wear  nalaffa  round  the  cap,  or  one  of  coarfe  white  cotton,  or  of 
yellow  or  red  woollen  ftuflF. 

The  drefs  of  the  women,  according  to  the  manner  of  Cdnftanttnople,  is  not  mncb 
unlike  that  of  the  men,  only  moil  of  their  under  garments  are  of  filk,  as  well  as  their 
drawers  ;  and  all  but  the  outer  ved.are  fborter  than  the  men's,  and  thdr  fleeves  are 
made  to  bang  down,  a  fort  of  gauze  ihirt  coming  do^n  near  to  the  ground  under  alL 
Their  heads  are  drefled  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief,  land  the  hair  platted  round, 
having  on  a  white  woollen  ikuJl  cap.  The  ordinary  women  wear  a  large  linen  or 
cotton  blue  garment,  like  a  furplice;  and  before  their  faces  hangs  a  fortofa  bib^ 
which  is  joined  to  their  head  drefs  by  a  tape  aver  the  nofe ;  the  fpade  between  beiog" 
only  for  the  eyes,  which  looks  very  odd.  The  others  who  wear  this  garment  of.  filk, 
have  a  large  black  veil  that  comes  all  pv^r,  and  fomething  of  gauze  that  covers  the 
face.  It  being  reckoned  a  great  indecency  to  fhew  the  whole  face,  they  genecally^ 
cover  the  mouth  and  one  eye,  if  they  do  not  cover  the  whole.  The  common  won^en^ 
efpecially  the  blacks,  wear  rings  in  their  nofes }  into  the  rings  they  put  a  glafs  bead 
for  ornament.  They.wear  on  their  e^s  large  rings,  three  inches  diameter,  that,  come 
round  the  ear,  and  are  not  put  into  it ;  thefe  are  ornamented.  The  rings  they  wear 
on  their  fingers  are  fometimes  of  lead,  but  the  better  fort  of  women  wear  gold^  Their 
bracelets  are  mofi;  commonly  a  work  of  wire :  there  are  fome  of  gold  finely  jointed ;  a 
more  ordinary  fort  are  of  plain  iron  or  brafs.  They  wear  alfo  rings  round  tbieir  naked 
legs,  moft  commonly  made  of  brafs  among  the  vulgar,  who  alio  wear  about  their 
necks  an  ornament.  Among  the  common  people  it  is  made  of  pewter ;  and  in  the  cafe 
at  the  bottdm  they  put  a  paper  witl}  fomething  writ  on  it  out  of  the  alcoran,  as  a  charm 
againft  ficknefs  and  other  evils.  The  other  cafes  feem  to  be  defigned  for  the  fame 
purpofca  People  of  middling  condition  inftead  ^f  thefe  have  many  ornaments  of  filver^ 
and  often  pieces  of  money,  hung  to  them,  and  fMuetimes  ancient  coins  they  happen  to 
ineet  with  j  and  even  in  the  country,  whepever  they  go  out  to  waih.at  the  river,  or  to 
fetch  water,  they  put  on  all  their  attire,  and  appear  in  full  drefs.  Women  ride  on 
affes  in  Cairo,  with  very  (hort  ftirrups,  which  it  is  a  diihonour  for  the  men  to  ufe  when 
they  mount  thefe  beails.  They  have  a  prophecy  that  Cairo  will  be  taken  by  woman 
on  horfeback,  which,  as  they  fay,  makes  them  ftriftly  forbid  women  mounting  on 
horfes.   Th^  time  when  the  women  go  out  is  moftly  on  Fridays,  to  the  burial  places,, 
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to  adorn  vetth  Sowers  and  boughs  the  fepulchres  of  their  relations^  to  hang  a  lamp  over 
them,  and  pour  water  on  their  graves,  and  they  place  water  in  vafes  near.  When  the 
women  ride,  they  commonly  wear  a  yellow  fort  of  a  boot  or  flocking,  being  without 
a  fole^^and  ladies  of  dtftinftion  have  many  female  flaves  that  follow  them,  on  affes^ 
who  do  not  wear  thofe  large  veils,  but  only  a  covering  over  the  forehead  and  lower 
part  of  the  fece,  leaving  the  eyes  uncovered  between.  Their  dofe  garment  has 
cape  that  hangs  down  behind,  and  they  make  a  much  better  figure  than  their 
miftrefles.  The  women  alfo  go  out  to  the  bagnios,  which  are  referved  for  them  at  a 
certain  time  every  day :  this  is  their  rendezvous  to  talk  with  one  another  and  hear 
Bews. 

There  are  women  who  go  barefaced  about  the  flreets,  dancing,  finging,  and  play*^ 
mg  on  fome  inftrument.  Thefe  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  very  virtuous ;  and  yet 
they  fay  they  are  fo  in  one  refpeft,  in  which  they  might  be  moft  fufpefted.  There 
are  notwithftanding  common  women,  who  are  in  a  manner  licenfed^  and  pay  a  tribute 
on  that  account.  The  vulgar  women  paint  their  lips,  and  the  tip  of  the  chin  with 
blue,  and  thofe  of  better  condition  paint  then*  nails  yellow,  and.  alfo  their  feet 
with  a  dye  made  of  a  feed  called  hennah ;  and  they  colour  their  eye  lids  with  black 
lead,  and  fo  do  many  even  of  the  men  among  the  Turks^  imagining  it  good  for 
weak  eyes. 

Goflfee-houfes  are  not  reforted  to  by  the  bed  company,  but  only  by  people  of  the 
middle  rank :  they  have  their  mufic  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  in  lome  ofth  em«  and 
in  others  a  man  tells  fome  hiftory,  a  fort  of  Arabian  tales,  with  a  good  grace ;  which  is 
a  method  they  have  to  bring  company  together.  They  often  fend  to  the  (hops  for  their 
provifions  to  be  brought  to  the  coffee-houfes ;  and  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do  pafs. 
whole  days  In  them. 

Both  Turks  and  Egyptians  are  very  frugal  in  their  manner  of  living;  the  latter 
feldom  eat  meat,  and  th^  expence  of  the  great  men  in  their  tables  is  but  fmall,  .  can« 
fidaing  the  number  of  attendants  they  have,'  in  which  they  are  very  extravagant.  It 
is  common  for  them  to  have  fifty  or  fixty  flaves,  and  as  great  a  number  o(  other 
fervants,  befides  de{iendants.  They  are  at  great  expences  in  clothing  their  flaves,  and 
in  keeping  a  great  number  of  horfes,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred.  They  are  exceUeiitlji 
well  managed ;  do  not  £eem  to  kitow  their  own  ftreng^h,  always  ftanding:  with  th^ 
hind  and  forelegs  tied  together ;  they  fe^d  them  with  gn^  when  in  ^eafo^9  and.at  othet; 
i  times  with  chopped  ftraw,  and  give  them  barley  all  the  year.  They  lie  on  th^i^-  dungj 
without  ftraw,  and  very  often  ftaind  abroad,  efpecially  in  Upper  Egypt  they  keep  tHem 
o^t  in  their  courts  all  the- year  round  :  they  walk  finelvi  never. trpt,  hut  gallcj) 
turn  fuddenly,  and  flop  in  a  moment  on  full  fpeed  ;  but  they  never  gallop  bu(  for  diver? 
fion,  0r  to  run  away. 

.  The  Mahometans  have  a  certain  veneration  for  fools  and  mad  people,  as  thinking 
them  afling  by  a  diving  fpirit,  and  look  on  them  as  ti  fort  of  faints.  They  call  them 
here  flieiks.  There  are  fome  womeaof  them,  but:  the  mofl:  p^rt  arp  men,  who  go- 
about  the  town,  are  received  in  all  houfes  and  at  all  tables ;  the.  people  kifs  their  hands,^ 
and  pay  them  great  regard,  as  I  have  obferved.  Some  of  thefe  go  about  their  cities 
intirely  naked ;  and  in  Cairo- they  have  ajarge  mofque,,  with  buildings,  adipining, .  aQd 
great  revenues  to  maintain  fuch  perfons.  As  thefe  are  recommended  by  their  want  of 
reafon,  fo  the  derviflies  are  by  their  want  of  money poverty  being  efteemed  by  a 
Turk  as  a  great  degree  of  perfeftion  in  every  one  but  himfelf.  There  are  hardly  anv 
of  thefe  in  Egypt  j  nor  have  they  more  than  one  con  vent,,  which  is  near  old  Cairo  as  1. 
obferved  before* 
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The  Egyptians  are  but  ill  looking  people,  and  though  many  of  them  fair  enough 
tvhen  young,  yet  they  grow  fwarthy  by  the  fun.  They  are  alfo  a  dirty,  flovenly  genera- 
tion, efpecially  the  Coptis,  whofe  drefs  at  bed  appears  but  ill  on  them  ;  and  as  table 
linen  is  very  rarely  or  never  ufed  by  the  Arabs,  Egyptians,  or  Coptis,  I  have  f^en  the 
latter,  after  walhing  their  hands  when  they  have  eaten,  wipe  them  with  the  great  fleeves 
of  their  (hirts. 

The  true  Mamaluke  drefs  is  the  fliort  garment  above  mentioned,  put  into  their  great 
red  trowfers,  which  are  tied  round  the  leg  at  each  ancle,  the  foot  being  left  bare ;  and 
they  wear  the  fort  of  ihoes  ufed  by  the  Arabs  when  they  ride.  In  other  refpe£ls  they 
drefs  like  the  Turks,  and  this  is  the  drels  of  the  flaves,  and  likewife  of  many  of  the 
great  men,  when  they  are  not  in  a  drefs  of  ceremony. 

The  architedure  in  Egypt  is  very  bad,  and  their  materials  of  the  word  fort,  many 
houfes  being  built  of  unbumt  brick  made  of  earth  and  chopped  draw  dried  in  the  fun. 
In  towns,  the  lower  part  for  above  five  feet  is  of  (lone,  and  in  fome  parrs  the  comers 
are  'built  of  brick  or  done ;  the  upper  part  of  the  houfes  in  towns  are  often  built  in 
frames  of  wood ;  and  the  large  windows  commonly  fet  out  fo  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  dreet ;  they  rarely  live  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  I  fuppofe  it  is  not  edeemed 
wholefome ;  their  roofs  are  generally  flat,  with  a  cement  over  them,  and  fometinies 
only  earth ;  the  wood  they  ufe  is  either  deal  or  oak,  imported  from  Ada,  or  the  palm, 
ufed  much  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  well  as  tlie  Acacia :  1  have  feen  planks  of  the  palm  with 
a  very  coarfe  grain,  and  their  carpenters  work  is  the  word  that  can  be  imagined.  Over 
the  middle  of  their  great  faloons  they  have  often  a  dome  or  cupola  that  gives  light,  and 
fometimes  thqy  have  a  contrivance  by  which  the  middle  part  opens  at  top  to  let  in  the 
air  when  they  think  it  convenient }  and  they  have  ufually  the  large  cover  fet  up  over 
the  opei^Hi^,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  keep  out  the  fun  and  leave  a  free  paffage  for  the  air* 
Whatever  is  tolerable  at  Cairo  in  architeSure  is  of  the  times  of  the  Mamalukes,  of 
which  one  alfo  fees  great  remsuns  at  Damafcus  and  Aleppo,  bebg  very  folid  buildings 
of  hewn  done  infide  and  out :  the  windows  are  often  obfeng  fquareSi  and  perfe&ly  plain^ 
as  well  as  the  doors,  except  that  the  latter,  which  are  fet  into  the  infide  of  the  wall, 
have  a  fort  of  grotefque  carved  work,  cut  in  an  mclined  plain  from  the  outfide  of  the  wall 
to  the  door,  which  has  a  grand  appearance.  Over  all  openings,  the  dones  are  either 
narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top,  which  gives  them  the  drength  of  an  arch,  or  being  in- 
dented on  die  fides,  they  are  made  to  fit  into  one  another,  fo  that  they  cannot  give  way* 
In  mod  of  their  mofques  they  have  fmall  well  proportioned  cupolas ;  and  exceeding 
fine  mmarets  to  fome  of  them,  with  feveral  dories  of  galleries,  leflening  till  the  mi- 
naret  ends  at  top  with  a  fort  of  f>yramidal  point.  There  are  alfo,  as  I  obferved,  about 
Cahro,  fome  very  grand  gates,  with  a  femiarcular  or  fquare  tower  on  each  fide.  Their 
houfes  confid  of  one  or  more  large  faloons,  which  have  oftentimes  a  fopha  at  each  end^ 
and  a  fquare  fort  <^  cupola  in  the  middle ;  they  are  wainfcotted  about  fix  feet  high, 
with  pannels  of  marble,  having  round  them  a  fort  of  Mofaic  work,  conipofed  of 
marbles  and  fmalt  in  different  figures,  and  the  floors  that  are  between  the  fophas  are 
often  Mofaic  work*  As  for  the  other  rooms,  they  are  generally  fmall,  for  convenience, 
as  they  live  and  often  lie  in  thefe  faloons,  having  their  beds  bmught  on  the  fophsis ; 
here  uiey  likewife  receive  all  thdr  company.  *  The  lower  rooms  are  generally  ufed  as 
oflices  and  warehoufes ;  the  fird  floor  is  the  part  the^  inhabit ;  it  is  feldom  they  have  a 
fecond  dory,  except  the  little  rooms  on  each  fide  theur  faloons,  which  are  of  the  height 
of  two  dones. 
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CHAP.  VI  Of  the  Climate^  Soil,  and  Waters  of  Egypt. 

THE  climate  of  Egypt  is  very  hot  in  fummer,  by  reafon  of  its  fituation  between 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  alfo  on  account  of  the  fandy  foil.   Towards  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  the  fun  it  is  always  hot,  even  in  winter,  but  the  nights  and  mornings  are 
very  cold,  occafioned  by  the  nitre  in  the  air,  and  on  that  account  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  catch  cold,  efpecially  in  the  head,  which  often  occafions  a  humour  to  rail  on 
the  eyes,  that  is  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  great  number  of  blind,  and  of  thofe  who 
have  weak  eyes ;  they  think  it  alfo  bad  for  the  eyes  to  fuffer  the  dew  to  light  on  them, 
which  at  fome  times  of  the  year  falls  very  plentifully  by  night ;  which  are  the  reafons 
why  they  carefully  wrap  up  the  head,  and  cover  their  eyes  by  night.   The  coldeft  time 
here  is  about  the  beginning  of  Februray ;  near  the  fea  they  have  fometimes  great  rains 
from  November  to  March ;  but  up  higtier,  about  Cairo,  they  have  feldom  any  rain  but 
in  December,  January,  and  February ;  and  thofe  but  little  Ihowers  for  a  quarter  or  half 
an  hour.    In  Upper  Egypt  they  have  fometimes  a  little  rain,  and  I  was  told  that  in 
eight  years  it  had  been  known  to  rain  but  twice  very  hard  for  about  half  an  hour, 
thougn  it  rained  much  towards  Akmim  when  I  was  in  thofe  parts.   The  weft  and 
north-weft  are  the  winds  that  bring  the  rains }  they  have  thunder  in  the  fummer,  but 
without  rain,  and  that  at  a  dtftance,  from  the  north-eaft.   It  has  hardly  ever  been 
known  that  they  had  any  earthquakes  that  did  nufchief,  and  thofe  that  rarely  happened 
werefcarce  percdvable :  but  in  January  1740,  they  had  three  great  ihocks  of  an  earth- 
quake immediately  after  one  another,  which  threw  down  fome  mofques  and  feveral 
houfes }  and  it  bemg  a  year  of  fcarcity,  all  the  people  cried  out  for  plenty  of  com,  as 
they  have  a  ftrange  notbn,  that  at  fuch  times  the  heavens  are  opened,  and  thehr  prayers 
heard.   There  are  two  forts  of  wind  that  blow  moftly  in  Egypt,  the  fouth  or  a  few 
points  from  it,  and  the  north  wind.  ;The  fouth  wind  is  called  Merily,  it  is  a  very  hot 
wind  i  fometimes  it  blows  a  few  points  from  the  eaft  of  the  fouth,  tnen  it  is  exceeding 
hot ;  at  other  times  it  blows  from  the  weft  of  the  fouth,  when  it  is  rather  windy,  and 
not  fo  hot ;  it  blows  alfo  fometimes  very  halrd  from  the  fouth«weft ;  and  when  thefe 
winds  are  high,  it  raifes  the  fand  in  fucn  a  manner  that  it  darkens  the  fun,  and  one 
cannot  fee  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  the  duft  enters  into  the  chambers  that 
arethe  clofeft  (hut,  into  the  very  beds  and  fcrutores  j  and,  to  give  an  inftance  of  the 
romantic  manner  of  talking  among  the  Eaftems,  they  fay  the  duft  will  enter  into  an 
entire  egg  tlirough  the  fhelT.    The  wind  is  often  fo  ezceffively  hot,  that  it  is  like  the 
air  of  an  oven,  and  people  are  forced  to  retire  into  the  lower  rooms  and  to  their 
*  vaults,  and  ihut  themfelves  clofe  up  ;  for  the  beft  fence  againft  it  is  to  keep  every  part 
fliut  up ;  this  wind  generally  begins  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  continues  till 
May;  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  Europeans  the  Hamfeen  wihd,  or  the  wind  of  the  fifty 
days;  becaufe  that  leafonof  the  year  when  it  blows  is  foodled  by  the  Arabs^  being  much 
about  the  fifty  days  between  Eafter  and  Whitfuntide.  Thenortn  wind  is  called  Meltem, 
being  what  the  ancients  calltrd  the  Etefian  winds :  this  begins  to  blow  in  May,  fome  time 
before  the  Nile  rifes ;  it  is  a  refreihing  wind^  and  makes  the  exceflfive  heats  of  fummer 
fupportable  ;  it  brings  with  it  health,  and  the  happinefs  of  Egypt ;  is  thought  to  be  the 
caufe  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  continues  blowing  till  November,  and  without 
this  wind  they  could  not  fail  up  the  Nile,  all  the  time  that  its  current  is  fo  very  rapid. 
It  is  this  wind  that  puts  a  ftop  to  the  plague ;  for  if  it  breeds  of  itfelf,  it  generally  be- 
gins in  Egypt  about  February,  when  the  weather  is  coldeft,  and  is  thought  to  be  occa- 
fioned by  a  ftoppage  of  perfpiration ;  it  rages,  and  is  very  mortal  during  the  hot  winds; 
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but  they  har^  the  plague  very  rarely  in  Egypt,  unlefs  brought  by  infe^ion  to  Alexan* 
dria,  when  it  does  -not  commonly  fpread  ;  fome  fuppofe  that  this  diftemper  breeds  in 
temperate  weather,  and  that  exceffive  cold  and  heat  ftops  it ;  fo  that  they  have  it  not  in 
Conftaniinople  in  winter,  nor  in  Egypt  in  fummer ;  but  at  Gonftantinople  during  the 
fummer,  where  the  heat  is  temperate,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  is  here.  There  are 
feveral  things  whicK  they  imagine  do  not  communicate  the  infedion,  as  water,  iron, 
wood,  or  any  thing  made  of  the  date  tree,  therefore  they  ufe  the  ropes  made  of  a  part  of 
this  tree*  As  foon  as  the  plague  begins,  the  Franks  (hut  up  their  houfes,  but  others  go 
About  as  ufual ;  though  fome  great  men  obfervihg  the  Europeans  efcape,  retired  in  the 
lad  plague,  notwithftanding  their  notion  of  predeftination.  The  moft  mortal  plague  is 
that  which  comes  from  the  fouth,  being  much  worfe  than  any  infection  from  Ccmftan* 
tinople,  and  is  brought  by  the  caravan  that  comes  from  Ethiopia. 

The  air  of  Cairo  is  not  thought  to  be  very  wholefome,  at  night  efpecially ;  the  fmoak, 
•when  there  is  no  wind,  hovering  over  it  like  a  cloud,  their  fires  being  made  in  the 
evening,  when.they  eat  their  great  meal.  Atfpring  and  fall,  people  are  muchfubjed: 
to  fluxes,  but  in  the  fummer  they  are  not  dangerous,  and  in  all  diftempers  foups  made 
of  meat  are  not  reckoned  proper.  The  people  of  the  country  are  often  troubled  with 
Tuptures,  which  are  thought  to  be  caufeu  by  heats  and  colds,  and  alfo  by  draining  their 
^voices  fo  excefilvely  in  frnging,  thofe  who  cry  off  the  mofques  being  moft  commonly' 
.  lifted 'mth  this  diftemper.  It  has  been  pofitively  affirmed,  that  a  fright  caufes 
people  Jiere  to  break  out  in  blotches,  like  a  foul  difeafe,  to  prevent  which,  bleeding  is 
thought  a  proper  remedy,  and,  when  I  came  from  Rofetto,  they  ihewed  me  a  boy  about 
fourteen,  who,  they  affure^l  me,  was  juft  recovered  out  of  fuch  a  diforder,  and  had 
marks  of  it ;  but  I  have  been  informed  that  this  very  rarely  happens,  and  that  the 
notion  is  encouraged  for  fome  certain  ends,  to  cover  other  caufes  that  are  fometimes 
more  real.  The  moft  unhealthy  time  is  when  the  perfpiration  is  ftopped  by  the  cold, 
for  everything  here  is  very  nourifliing ;  and  this  is  given  as  a  reafon  for  drinking 
coffee,  that  it  is  drying,  and  prevents  the  making  too  much  blood  ;  when  they  have  the 
J^enefit  of  perfpiration,  it  carries  off  all  fuperfluous  humours,  and  the  great  quantities  of 
vater,  fliirbets,  &c.  that  are  drunk,  do  no  harm  ;  but  if  they  do  not  fweat,  they  bum 
in  hot  weather,  and  dre  in  a  fort  of  fever,  in  which  cafe  the  bagnios  are  a  great  relief^ 
'which  carry  off,  or  at  leaft  diminifli  a  great  many  diforders  in  the  blood,  and  prevent 
their  appearing.  About  May  moft  perfons  break  out  in  a  rafli,  which  continues  during 
the  heats;  it  is  thought  that  drinking  the  waters  of  the  Nile  after  it  rifes,  contributes 
toward  it ;  and  it  is  the  fafliion  to  carry  a  ftick  called  Maharofhy,  which  is  made  at  the 
«nd  like  a  file,  and  it  is  no  ihame  to  rub  themfelves  with  it,  as  they  have  occafion. 

.  The  foil  of  Egypt,  except  what  additions  it  has  received  from  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile,  is  naturally  landy.  The  hills  on  each  fide  are  freeftone ;  thofe  the  pyramids  of 
Gize  are  built  on  are  full  of  petrified  (Iiells,  and  fo  are  the  ftones  of  which  the  pyramids 
themfelves  are  built,  being  dug  out  of  thefe  hills.  I  particularly  obferved  at  Saccara  a 
large  pyramid,  and  a  fmaller  unfinilhed,  built  of  ftones  that  are  almoft  entirely  cort- 
pofed  of  oyfter-lhells  cemented  together ;  there  are  alfo  fome  low  hills  of  the  mountains 
-that  are  north-north-eaft  of  Faiume,  and  others  clofe  to  the  Nile  on  the  eaft,  which  are 
heaps  of  large  oyfter-lhells,  fome  remaining  in  their  firft  ftate,  and  others  petrified, 
where  there  was  fufficient  moifture.  The  foil  of  Egypt  is  full  of  nitre  or  fait,  which 
occafions  nitrous  vapours,  that  make  the  night  air  fo  cold  and  dangerous.  Where  the 
jiitre  abounds  very  much,  and  there  are  fmall  lakes  on  the  low  grounds,  after  the  water 
has  evaporated,  a  cake  of  fait  is  left  on  the  furface,  which  is  gathered  for  ufe,  and  I 
iiave  feen  the  beafts  often  eat  the  very  earth,  when  they  find  it  i$  mixfid  with  the  fak^ 
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^hich  fometimes  appears  on  the  ground  like  a  white  froft.  It  is  this  and  the  rich  qua- 
lity  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  fediment  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  that  makes  Egypt  fo 
fertile,  and  fometimes  they  even  find  it  neceffary  to  temper  the  rich  foil,  by  bringing 
fand  to  it ;  but  the  fandy  foil,  though  they  bring  water  to  it,  will  not  produce  a 
crop  that  will  anfwer  the  expence,  but  does  very  well  for  trees.  For  a  mile  from  the 
mountains,  or  more,  the  country  is  commonly  fandy,  being  a  very  gentle  rifing,  and 
and  may  be  looked  on  as  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Near  the  edge  of  this  defert  they  gene- 
rally have  villages  at  a  proper  diftance,  with  plantations  about  them,  as  well  as  at  fomc 
little  diftance  from  the  river ;  and  if  the  hills  are  above  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Nile, 
they  have  villages  in  the  middle,  between  the  hills  and  the  river,  which  are  built  on 
raifed  ground,  where  the  Nile  overflows.  The  lower  parts  of  Egypt  feem  formerly  to 
have  been  all  a  marfliy  uninhabited  country  ;  and  Herodotus  gives  that  account  of  it  * ; 
for  before  the  canals  were  made,  a  much  lefs  quantity  of  water  muft  overflow  the 
country,  becaufe  the  outlets  were  lefs,  and  fo  the  water  was  more  confined  within  its 
bounds,  till  it  overflowed,  and  confequently  overflowed  fooner ;  and  all  being  on  a 
level,  and  no  ground  raifed,  to  build  thefe  villages  on,  it  muft  have  been  very  incon- 
venient, and  almoft  impoflible  to  inhabit  the  country,  which  at  that  time  muft  have 
been  foon  fubje£l  to  fuch  inundations,  as  are  looked  on  to  be  a  prejudice  to  the  coun- 
try, by  caufing  the  water  to  remain  on  it  longer  than  was  proper;  and  at  that  time, 
the  upper  parts  of  Egypt  might  be  overflowed,  and  receive  that  acceflion  of  a  rich  foil 
which  makes  it  fo  fruitful ;  fo  that  probably  one  reafon  why  Sefoftris  opened  canals, 
was  to  prevent  thefe 'hurtful  inundations,  as  well  as  to  convey  water  to  thofe  places 
where  they  might  think  proper  to  have  villages  built,  and  to  water  the  lands  more  con- 
veniently, at  fuch  times  as  the  waters  might  retire  early ;  for  they  might  find  by  ex- 
perience after  the  canals  were  opened,  that  inftead  of  apprehending  inundations,  they 
had  greater  reafon,  as  at  prefent,  to  fear  a  want  of  water,  which  was  to  be  fupplied  as 
much  as  could  be  by  art :  fo  that  the  great  canals  were  probably  made  to  prevent  inun- 
dations ;  and  when  they  began  to  find  a  want  of  water  in  a  well  inhabited  country, 
the  lefler  canals  might  be  made  to  convey  the  water  both  to  the  villages  and  fields, 
when  there  was  not  a  fuflicient  overflow.  It  is  difficult  to  aflirm  how  much  the  ground 
has  rifen,  by  reafon  of  the  perpetual  motion  and  fucceflion  of  the  water ;  and  as  every 
year  a  great  quantity  of  foil  is  carried  oflf  in  the  produdions  of  the  earth,  which  are 
produced  in  two  or  three  crops  in  fome  parts,  the  lofs  of  which  is  not  fupplied  any 
way  by  manuring  their  land,  and,  as  the  bed  of  the  Nile  itfelf  may  rife  by  the  fub- 
fiding  of  the  heavier  -fandy  particles,  for  thefe  reafons  it  does  not  feem  probable  that 
the  land  will  rife  fo  high  in  time,  that  there  ihould  be  any  danger  that  it  will  not  be 
overflowed,  the  ground  rifing  alfo  proportionably  at  the  fea,  and  every  where  elfe ; 
fo  that  on  this  fuppofition,  the  water  will  rife  much  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it  has 
done  to  the  lands  about  it ;  the  great  diflference  being  made  by  opening  canals,  and 
afterwards,  either  by  cleanfing  them,  or  neglecting  to  do  it :  though,  if  the  lands  did 
rife  fo  high  in  Lower  Egypt  as  not  to  be  overflown,  they  would  be  only  in  the  con« 
dition  of  the  people  of  Upper  Egypti  who  are  obliged  to  raife  the  water  by  art. 

As  to  the  water  of  Egypt,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  they  have  any 
that  does  not  depend  on  the  Nile :  that  of  Jofeph's  well,  which  is  mentioned  by 
fome  as  the  only  ipring  in  Egypt,  certainly  does;  for  it  rifes  and  falls  with  the  Nile, 
and  has  fome  degree  of  faltnefs,  by  paflfmg  through  the  nitrous  fpiK    There  is  indeed 
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one  water  which  feems  to  be  a  fpring  ;  it  rifes  in  feveral  partis  among  the  rocks,  and 
even  drops  from  them  at  the  ruined  convent  of  Dermadoud,  already  mentioned, 
which  is  fituated  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  the  high  mountains,  on  the  eaft  near 
Akmim,  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  water  is  received  in  fmall  bafins,  in  the  rock  from 
which  it  runs,  and  makes  little  pools  about  the  vale.  In  Upper  Egypt,  efpecially 
about  Efne,  they  dig  large  wells  a  mile  or  two  from  the  river,  and  draw  up  the  water 
from  them ;  and  in  all  parts  they  have  wells  of  brackifh  water,  which  can  no  where 
be  wanting,  as  it  is  a  fandy  foil,  and  the  earth  muft  be  full  of  water,  not  only  where 
the  Nile  overflows,  but  alfo  in  other  parts,  to  the  height  of  the  furface  of  the  Nile ; 
which  accounts  for  the  Nile's  being  the  bountiful  giver  of  water  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

CHAP.  VII.  —  Of  the  Nile. 

THE  river  Nile  is  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  of  Egypt.  It  muft  befuppofed 
that  the  north  winds  are  the  caufe  of  its  overflow,  which  begin  to  blow  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  and  drive  the  clouds,  formed  by  the  vapours  of  the  Mediterranean, 
fouthward  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  which  ftopping  their  courfe,  they  con* 
denfe,  and  fall  down  in  violent  rains.  It  is  faid,  that  at  that  time  not  only  men,  from 
their  reafon,  but  the  very  wild  beafts,  by  a  fort  of  inftin&,  leave  the  mountains. 
This  wind  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  by  driving  the  clouds  againft  thofe 
hills,  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  it  in  another  refped,  as  it  drives  in  the  water  from  the  fea, 
and  keeps  back  the  waters  of  the  river  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  raife  the  waters  above. 
The  increafe  of  its  rife  every  day  muft  be  greateft  during  the  time  it  is  confined  within 
its  banks.  By  accounts  in  the  laft  book,  of  its  rife  for  three  years,  I  find  it  rofe  the 
fix  firft  days  from  two  inches  to  five  inches  every  day  ;  for  the  twelve  next  days  from 
five  to  ten,  and  fo  continues  rifing  much  in  the  fame  manner,  but  rather  abating  in  its 
rife  every  day,  till  towards  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  height  of  fixteen  pikes,  when  the 
cali^e  or  canal  at  Cairo  is  cut ;  afterwards,  though  it  goes  on  rifing  fix  weeks  longer^ 
yet  It  does  i;iot  rife  fo  much  every  day,  but  from  three  to  five  inches ;  for,  fpreading 
over  the  land,  and  entering  into  the  canals,  though  the  quantity  of  water  that  defcends 
may  be  much  greater  than  before,  yet  the  rife  is  not  fo  great ;  for  after  the  canal 
at  Cairo  is  opened,  the  others  are  opened  at  fixed  times,  thofe  which  water  the  loweft 
grounds  being  cut  open  laft.  From  thefe  canals,  when  full,  the  country  is  overflowed^ 
and  not  commonly  from  the  great  body  of  the  Nile,  that  is,  where  the  banks  are  high  ; 
for  it  is  otherwife  in  the  Delta,  where  they  are  low.  Canals  are  carried  along  the 
higheft  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  water  may  have  a  fall  from  them  to  all  other 
parts,  when  the  Nile/mks ;  and  they  draw  the  water  out  of  the  great  canals  into  fmall 
channels,  to  convey  it  all  over  the  country.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ground  is 
loweft  near  all  other  rivers  which  are  fupplied  from  rivulets ;  but,  as  no  water  falls 
into  the  Nile  in  its  paflfage  through  this  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  necef* 
fary  thj^t  this  river  fhould  overflow  the  country,  and  the  water  of  it  be  conveyed  by 
canals  to  all  parts,  efpecially  when  the  waters  abate,  fo  it  feemed  vifible  to  me,  that 
the  land  of  Egypt  is  lower  at  a  diftance  from  the  Nile,  than  it  is  near  it;  and  I 
imagined,  that  in  moft  parts  it  appeared  to  have  a  gradual  defcent  from  the  Nile  to 
the  hills;  that  is,  to  the  foot  of  them,  that  may  be  faid  to  begin  at  thofe  fandy  part8» 
a  mile  or  two  diftant  from  them,  which  are  gentle  afcents,  and  for  that  reafon  are 
not  overflowed  by  the  Nile. 
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The  Egyptians,  efpecially  the  Coptis,  are  very  fond  of  an  opinion,  that  the  Nile 
begins  to  nfe  every  year  on  the  fame  day  ;  it  does  indeed  generally  begin  about  the 
J  8th  or  19th  of  June.  They  have  a  notion  alfo  of  a  great  dew  falling  the  night  before 
the  day  that  they  perceive  it  begins  to  rife,  and  that  this  dew,  which  they  call  Nokta, 
purifies  the  air.  This,  fome  people  imagine,  caufes  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  ferment^ 
and  turn  red,  and  fometimes  green ;  which  they  certainly  do  as  foon  as  the  Nile  begins 
to  rife,  and  continue  fo  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  days.  Then  the  waters  are  very 
unwholefome  and  purging ;  and  in  Cairo  they  drink  at  that  time  of  the  water  pre* 
ferved  in  cifterns  under  the  houfes  and  mofques  :  and  this  might  originally  be  a  reafon 
why  they  would  not  let  the  water  into  the  canals,  which  would  fill  the  little  lakes 
about  every  village,  and  afterwards  fpoil  the  good  water  that  might  come  into  them; 
It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  fources  of  the. Nile,  beginning  to  flow  plentifully,  the  v^aters 
at  firft  bring  away  that  green  or  red  filth  which  may  be  about  the  lakes  at  its  rife,  or 
at  the  rife  of  theie  fmall  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  near  its  principal  fource ;  for,  though 
there  is  fo  little  water  in  the  Nile  when  at  loweft,  that  there  is  hardly  any  current  in 
many  parts  of  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  waters  fliould  ftagnate  in  the  bed 
of  the  Nile,  fo  as  to  become  green.  Afterwards  the  water  becomes  very  red,  and  ft  ill 
more  turbid,  and  dien  it  begins  to  be  wholefome,  and  is  drunk  by  the  vulgar ;  but 
jnoft  people  have  large  jars,  the  infides  of  which  they  rub  with  pounded  almonds, 
that  is,  what  remains  after  the  oil  is  prefled  out,  which  caufes  the  water  to  ferment 
and  fettle  in  four  or  five  hours.  The  water  continues  reddifli  till  the  rapidity  of  the 
ftream  begins  to  abate  in  December  and  January ;  but  the  river  continues  to  fall, 
even  to  the  feafon  when  it  begins  to  rife  again ;  the  waters  being  always  yellowifh, 
and  colouring  the  waters  of  the  fea  for  fome  leagues  out.  I  found  the  height  of  the 
Nile  at  the  Mikias  in  January,  according  to  their  account,  to  be  about  eleven  pikes ;  in 
March  about  nine  pikes ;  but  in  the  computation  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile,  I  fuppofe  it 
to  be  three  pikes  lefs  than  the  account  they  give  of  it.  They  told  me  alfo,  that  the 
mud,  which  fettles  every  year  in  the  Mikias,  is  about  five  feet  deep.  I  could  not 
have  thought  it  fo  much,  though  a  fucceifioa  of  wateir  may  raife  it  fo  high. 

The  precife  day  the  Coptis  would  fix  the  beginning  or  its  rife  to,  is  the  twelfth  of 
their  month  Keah,  which  is  the  5th  of  June  O.  S.,  and  this  being  their  feftival  of 
St.  Michael,  they  make  a  miracle  of  it.  It  is  certain,  about  this  time,  or  rather  about 
St.  John,  the  plague  begins  to  ftop,  when  it  happens  to  be  here,  and  becomes  lefs 
mortal ;  though  it  feems  rather  to  be  owing  to  the  change  of  the  wind,  and  the  falling 
of  the  dew,  which  are  fome  time  before,  and  then  they  begin  to  find  the  ^e&s  of  it. 
The  Nile  is  commonly  about  fixtpen  pikes  high,  from  the  25th  of  July  to  the  i8th  of 
Auguft ;  the  fooner  it  happens,  they  look  on  it,  they  have  a  better  profped  of  a  high 
Nile.  It  has  happened  fo  late  as  the  firft,  and  even  the  19th  of  September;  but  they 
have  been  then  afflided  with  plague  and  famine,  the  Nile  not  rifing  to  its  proper  height. 
Eighteen  pikes  is  but  an  indifferent  Nile,  twenty  is  middling,  twenty-two  is  a  good 
Nile,  beyond  which  it  feldom  rifes  ;  and  it  is  faid,  if  it  rifes  above  twenty-four  pikes, 
it  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an  mundation,  and  is  of  bad  confequence,  as  the  water  does 
not  retire  in  time  to  fow  the  corn ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  certain  account  when  this 
has  happened.  As  many/parts  of  Egpyt  are  not  overflown,  one  would  imagine,  when  the 
Nile  does  not  rife  high,  they  might  fupply  the  want  of  the  water  by  labour,  and  raifing 
water,  as  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  it  is  faid,  if  it  is  a  low  Nile,  the  water  retires  too  foon, 
and  the  earth  muft  be  fown  in  a  proper  time  after,  before  it  dries  into  hard  cakes,  in 
whict  cafe,  the  hot  weather,  ftill  continuing,  breeds  or  preferves  a  worm  that  eats  the 
com,  as  well  as  withers  the  young  plant ;  fo  that  it  feems  better  that  the  land  (hould 
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not  be  overflowed  at  all,  than  not  fufficiently  watered.  Another  reafon  of  which  majr 
be,  that  when  it  is  not  overflowed,  the  ground  may  be  cultivated  in  proper  time ; 
which  cannot  be,  when  it  is  only  overflowed  tn  fuch  a  manner  as  is  not  fuflicient. 
Moreover,  when  the  height  of  the  Nile  does  not  amount  to  fixteen  pikes,  whilft  they 
exped  it  to  rife  higher,  it  begins  to  fall,  and  the  ground  is  to  be  laboured  out  of 
feafon,  during  the  hot  weather,  and  the  water  is  flowing  from  them,  to  increafe  the 
immenfe  labour  of  watering,  by  raifmg  it  higher,  to  a  dry  thirfty  land  that  will  drink 
it  up ;  and  if  they  fow  too  foon,  the  fame  inconveniences  would  follow  as  above»  As 
they  have  dikes  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  canals  till  the  proper  time  comes  to  let  it 
in,  fo  they  have  contrivances  to  keep  it  in  fome  canals  after  the  Nile  is  fallen,  as  well 
as  in  certain  lakes  when  the  Nile'grows  low ;  and  from  them  they  let  it  out  at  pieafure, 
on  lands  that  are  higher  than  the  channels  of  the  canals :  and/Strabo  takes  notice  of 
thefe  methods  to  hinder  the  water  from  flowing  in,  or  going  out  when  it  is  m.  To- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  Nile  the  banks  are  low,  and  the  water  overflows  the  land  foon. 
There  likewife  it  has  its  vent  into  the  fea ;  fo  that  the  water  does  not  rife  at  Rofetto, 
aid  below  Damiata,  above  three  or  four  pikes :  and  I  was  aflured,  it  does  not  rife 
a':)0ve  four  or  five  at  Aflbuan,  juft  below  the  cataraQs  ;  the  reafon  of  which  may  be, 
that  the  Nile  below  is  very  broad,  and  that  the  banks  are  not,  as  in  other  places,  per* 
pendicular,  but  floping,  fo  that  the  water  is  not  confined,  but  fpreads  over  the  banks^ 
towards  which  the  low  hills  come,  on  the  weft  fide,  with  a  gentle  defcent. 

The  Grand  Signior  has  not  a  title  to  his  rents,  till  the  canal  is  opened  at  Cairo,  by 
breaking  down  tne  bank  that  is  thrown  up  before  it,  which  is  not  to  be  done,  till  the 
Nile  rifes  to  fixteen  pikes;  yet,  when  the  Nile  once  did  not  rife  fo  high,  and  the 
paflia  caufed  the  canal  to  be  opened,  the  people,  notwithftanding,  would  not  pay  the 
tribute.  The  Nile  has  fometimes  been  known  to  rife  irregularly,  as  it  did  a  pike  or 
two  in  December,  1737 ;  at  which  the  people  were  alarmed,  having  made  fome  ob- 
fervations,  that  misfortunes  had  happened  to  Egypt  when  the  Nile  had  rifen  out  of 
feafon,  and,  particularly,  that  it  did  fo  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  when  Egypt  was 
taken  by  the  Romans.  But,  however,  nothing  happened  the  year  following,  but  a 
very  plentiful  rifing  of  the  Nile,  which  is  the  blefling  of  Egypt.  The  time  when  the 
Nile  is  at  higheft  is  about  the  middle  of  September. 

They  have  different  methods  of  raifing  the  watef,  where  the  Nile  is  not  much  be- 
low the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  as  at  Rofetto  and  Damiata,  they  make  a  hole  and  put 
m  a  wheel  made  with  boxes  round  its  circumference,  which  receive  the  water,  and, 
as  the  wheel  goes  round,  the  boxes  empty  at  top  into  a  trough  made  for  that  purpofe. 
Where  the  water  is  too  deep  to  be  raifed  in  this  way,  they  put  a  cord  round  the  wheel, 
which  reaches  down  to  the  water;  to  it  they  tie  earthem  jars,  which  fill  with  water 
as  it  goes  round,  aud  empty  themfelves  at  top  in  the  fame  manner,  being  turned  by 
cxen*  Where  the  banks  are  high,  the  moft  common  way  is  to  make  a  bafin  in  the 
fide  of  them,  and  fixing  a  pole  with  an  axle  on-another  forked  pole,  they  tie  a  pole  at 
the  end  of  that,  and  at  the  end  again  of  this  which  is  next  to  the  river,  a  leathern 
bucket ;  and  a  ftone  being  tied  to  the  other  end,  two  men  draw  down  the  bucket  into 
the  water,  and  the  weight  brings  it  up,  the  men  directing  it,  and  turning  the  water 
into  the  bafin ;  from  this  it  runs  into  another  bafin,  whence  it  is  raifed  in  like  manner, 
and  fo  I  have  feen  five,  one  over  another,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt,  which  is  a 
great  labour.  Another  way  moftly  ufed  in  raifing  water  from  the  canals,  is  a  ftring 
tied 'to  each  end  of  a  baiket,  with  one  man  to  each  ftring,  who  let  the  baflcet 
into  the  water,  and  drawing  the  ftrmgs  tight,  raife  it  three  or  four  feet  to  a 
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little  canal,  !nto  which  they  empty  it,  and  by  that  it  is  conveyed  over  the  land.  The 
waters  of  the  Nile  are  eiteemed  to  be  very  wholefoipe  and  nourifliing,  and  may  be 
drunk  very  plentifully,  witliout  any  inconvenience. 

I  know  not  whether  there  are  any  fort  .of  fifli  in  the  Nile,  that  are  in  the  rivers  la 
Europe,  except  eels  and  mullet,  which  laii:,  and  fome  other  fifh  in  it,,  come  from  the 
fea  at  certain  feafons.  There  is  no  fort  of  fhell-fifli  in  the  river ;  but  in  Baher  Jofeph, 
the  canal  near  Faiume,  which  runs  into  the  Lake  Caroon,  there  is  a  large  mufcle,  that 
has  within  it  a  fort  of  mother  of  pearl  of  a  reddifh  cad.  I  never  could  be  well  in- 
formed about  the  hippopotamus,  and  only  heard  that  they  have  been  feen  about 
Damiata,  and  that  by  night  they  had  deftroyed  whole  fields  of  corn ;  but  I  take  the 
foundation  of  this  account  to  be  owing  to  one  that  was  taken  there  fome  years  ago  ; 
they  feem  to  be  natives  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Nile,  and  it  mud  be 
very  feldom  that  they  come  down  into  Egypt.  The  ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  not« 
withftanding,  mention  that  this  bead,  when  he  is  out  of  order,  has  a  method  of  bleed- 
ing himfelf  in  the  leg  with  the  fbarp  pointed  end  of  a  reed,  that  grows  in  thofe  parts, 
.  though  it  mud  be  very  difficult  to  make  fuch  an  obfervation  *.  Herodotus  mentions 
thefe  fiflies,  defcribes  them  particularly,  and  fays  they  were  worlhipped  in  fome  part 
of  Egypt  t-  The  filh  modly  edeemed  are  the  bulfi,  which  are  very  plentiful,  and 
fomething  like  a  large  roach ;  the  febuga,  which  is  full  of  bones,  and  eats  much  like 
a  herring ;  the  rai,^  which  is  called  the  cefalo  in  Italian,  and  comes  from  the  fea ;  but 
what  is  dill  more  edeemed,  is  a  fifli,  which  the  French  call  the  variole,  becaufe  it  is 
very  much  like  a  carp ;  they  fay  they  are  fometimes  found  of  two  hundred  weight. 
But  the  mod  delicate  fi(h  is  the  kelher,  which  is  caught  only  towards  Upper  Egypt ; 
the  (kin  appears  like  that  of  the  falmon ;  it  has  a  fort  of  a  long  narrow  fnout,  with  fo  fmall 
a  mouth,  that,  from  it,  as  well  as  from  its  infide,  one  might  conjedure,  it  lives  by 
fucking  a  juice  either  from  the  weeds,  or  out  of  the  ground.  When  I  was  in  Upper 
Egypty  they  told  me  there  was  a  large  fi(h  called  latous,  which  probably  is  the  latus 
that  was  worihipped  by  the  Egyptians,  from  which  the  city  called  Latopolis  had  its 
name.  They  informed  me  that  this  fiOi  at  Cairo  was  called  cufir,  whence  I  fuppofe  it 
mud  be  the  fame  with  the  keiher.  There  is  a  fmall  fi(h  called  gurgur  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  dialh  at  Cairo;  it  is  at  mod  about  a  foot  long  ;  its  head  is  well  fortified 
with  a  drong  bone ;  the  fin  on  the  back,  and  on  each  fide  under  the  gills  is  armed 
with  a  (harp  bone.  They  have  an  opinion,  that  this  dfh  enters  the  crocodile,  and  kills 
it.  This  poffibly  may  be  what  Pliny  feems  to  call,  erroneoufly,  the  dolphin,  which, 
he  fays,  has  a  (harp  point  on  his  back,  with  which,  getting  under  the  crocodile's 
belly,  he  wounds  him. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  a  crocodile  has  no  tongue,  and  Herodotus  affirms 
it ;  but  he  has  a  fle(hy  fubdance  like  a  tongue,  that  is  fixed  all  along  to  the  lower  jaw, 
which  may  ferve  to  turn  his  meat.  He  has  two  long  teeth  at  the  end  of  his  lower  jaw, 
and  there  are  two  holes  in  the  upper  jaw,  into  which  thefe  teeth  go :  when  he  (huts 
his  mouth,  he  moves  only  the  upper  jaw.  I  found  by  experience,  that  the  crocodiles 
are  very  quick  (ighted  ;  for,  making  a  circuit  to  come  diredbly  behind  them,  to  (hoot 
at  them,  I  always  obferved  they  began  to  move  gently  into  the  water,  as  loon  as  I 
came  in  fight  of  them  ;  and  there  is  a  fort  of  channel  on  the  head  behind  each  eye^ 
by  which  objefts  are  conveyed  to  them.  Their  eggs  are  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe 
egg :  they  make  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep  in  the  £md,  above  the  overflow  of  the 

*  Vide  Profperi  Alpini  Hiftoriam  Naturalem  iBigypU\  iv.  q.  12«.  f  Lib.  S.  cyi. 
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Nile  *,  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs^  and  cover  them  over,  often  going  to  the  place 
and  taking  care  of  their  young,  when  hatched,  which  immediately  run  into  the  watei". 
They  lay  fifty  eggs,  which  are  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  in  hatching:  the  people 
fi^rch  for  the  eggs  to  deftroy  them,  with  an  iron  pike.  I  could  get  no  account  in 
Upper  Egypt  of  the  ichneumon's  deftroying  the  eggs,  and  entering  by  the  mouth 
of  the  crocodile  into  his  bowels,  and  killing  him ;  and  it  feems  improbable  that  it  can 
do  this  without  being  ftifled  j  the  animal  they  have  here,  called  Pharaoh's  rat,  which 
is  (hewn  for  it  in  Europe,  is  fomething  of  the  make  of  a  ftote,  but  much  larger;  it 
is  not  improbable  that  it  deftroys  their  eggs.  The  crocodile  when  on  land  is  always 
feen  very  near  the  water,  with  his  head  towards  the  river,  on  the  low  banks  of  iandy 
iflands  j  and  if  they  arie  difturbed,  they  walk  gently  into  the  river,  and  difappear  by 
degrees,  though  it  is  faid  they  can  run  faft.  Herodotus  fays,  they  eat  nothing  during 
four  months,  m  the  winter ;  and  Pliny,  that  they  lie  hid  in  caves  during  that  feafon ; 
but  I  faw  them  in  great  abundance  all  the  month  of  January,  and  was  afiured,  they 
never  go  above  thirty  or  forty  paces  from  the  river,  and  that  they  venture  fo  far  only 
by  night ;  though  it  is  probable,  they  are  moftly  out  of  water  by  day,  to  fun  them- 
felves  in  winter,  as  I  obferved ;  and  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  they  keep  in  the  water  by 
day  in  fummer,  when  the  fun  is  hot  f.  The  people  fay,  they  cannot  take  a  man  fwim- 
ming  in  the  water,  but  if  a  man  or  bead;  ftands  by  the  river,  they  jump  at  once  out 
of  the  water,  and  feize  him  with  their  fore  claws ;  but  if  the  diftance  is  too  great,  they 
make  a  fpring,  and  beat  down  the  prey  with  their  tails.  I  believe  the  moft  common 
way  of  killing  them,  is  by  (hoodng  them ;  and  the  ball  muft  be  direded  towards  their 
bellies,  where  the  (kin  is  foft,  and  not  armed  with  fcales,  as  their  backs  are.  Yet 
they  give  an  account  of  a  method  of  catching  them,  fomething  like  that  which  He- 
rodotus |  relates :  they  make  fome  animal  cry  at  a  diftance  from  the  river,  and  when 
the  crocodile  comes  out,  they  thruft  a  fpear  into  his  body,  to  which  a  rope  is  tied ; 
they  then  let  him  go  into  the  water  to  fpend  himfelf,  and  afterwards  drawing  him  out, 
run  a  pole  into  bis  mouth,  and,  jumping  on  his  back,  tie  his  jaws  together.  The 
crocodile  ixioft  commonly  frequents  low  iflands ;  and  for  that  reafon  there  are  very 
few  below  Akmim ;  and  in  thefe  lower  parts,  the  current  may  be  too  ftrong  for  them, 
which  they  avoid,  as  well  as  places  where  the  Nile  runs  among  rocks,  as  it  does  at 
ihe  catarads.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
called  the  crocodile  champfa,  and  at  this  day  the  Egyptians  call  them  dmfah. 

CHAP.  Ym.—Ofthe  Vegetables  of  Egypt. 

•  EGYPT  does  not  naturally  produce  a  great  number  of  vegetables ;  the  heat  and 
inundations  every  year  deftroying  moft  of  the  tender  plants.  Where  the  Nile  has 
overflown,  and  the  land  is  fown,  it  yields  a  great  increafe,  and,  as  it  was  formerly  the 
granary  of  the  Roman  empire,  fo  it  is  now  of  the  Turkilh  dominions ;  from  whence 
they  conftantly  receive  their  rice,  and  alfo  corn,  whenever  they  have  occafion.  In 
tJpper  Egypt,  the  Arab  flieiks  have  vaft  granaries  of  corn,  where  they  lay  up  what  is 
more  than  fufficient  for  thfe  confumption  of  Egypt ;  and  they  chufe  rather  to  let  it 
lie  till  it  rots,  than  to  fend  down  more,  than  there  is  a  demand  for ;  which  would  fink 
the  price :  but  when  there  is  any  extraordinary  demand,  they  then  open  their  granaries. 

♦  Parlt  ova  quanta  anferes,  caquc  extra  locum  cum  fempcr  mcub^t,  praBdivinaiionc  quadam,  ad  qufm 
fummo  au^a  to  anno  accciTurus  eft  Nilus.  Nihil  aliud  animal  ex  minori  origine  in  majorem  crefcit  mag- 
nitudinem.   P/in.  Nai.  HiJ,  viii.  c.  25*  f  Dies  in  terra  agit,  nodes  in  aqua.  Ibid. 

X  Herodotus,  ii.  c.  70. 
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From  Egypt  air  the  weftem  parts  of  Arabia  Felix,  about  Mecca  and  Gedda,  are 
fupplied ;  to  which  port  they  carry  yearly  about  twenty  fhip  loads  of  com  and  rice 
from  Suez ;  it  being  the  return  which  the  fhips  make,  that  come  loaded  with  coffee. 
The  Arabs  alfo  in  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  Red  Sea,  have  their  fupply  from  Egypt, 
before  the  caravan  returns  from  Mecca ;  and  fecure  their  provifion,  by  threatening  to  • 
plunder  the  caravan  if  they  are  refufed.  They  fow  the  land  with  clover,  without 
ploughing  it,  and  it  is  this  that  fupplies  the  place  of  grafs,  which  they  have  not.  They 
have  a  fpring  harveft  from  January  to  May,  and  a  winter  harveft  about  Oftober. 
For  the  latter,  about  July,  before  the  Nile  overflows  the  land,  they  fow  rice,  Indian 
wheat,  and  another  fort  that  produces  a  large  cane,  but  an  ear  like  millet,  (which  they 
call  the  corn  of  Damafcus ;  and  in  Italian  is  called  Surgo  Roflb)  and  they  likewife 
plant  their  fugar  canes ;  all  thefe  being  plants  that  require  much  water,  efpecially  rice, 
which  has  an  ear  fomething  like  oats,  and  is  reaped  before  the  water  is  gone  off,  and 
carried  to  dry  ground ;  its  grain  looks  like  barley ;  and  they  take  off  the  hufk  with  a 
hollow  cylinder,  one  end  of  which  has  a  blunt  edge,  which  being  raifed  and  let 
down  by  a  machine  turned  by  oxen,  and  falling  on  the  rice,  caufes  the  outer  coat  to 
fcale  off ;  and  being  cleaned,  they  mix  with  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait,  to  preferve  it 
from  vermin.  The  people  eat  a  great  quantity  of  the  green  fugar  canes,  and  make 
a  coarfe  loaf  fugar,  and  alfo  fugar-candy,.  and  fome  very  fine  fugar  fent  to  Conftjnti- 
nople  to  the  Grand  Signior,  which  is  very  dear,  being  made  only  for  that  purpofe. 
The  fpring  com  and  vegetables  are  fown  in  November  and  December,  as  foon  as  the 
Nile  is  gone  off,  and  earlier,  where  the  Nile  does  not  overflow ;  thefe  are  wheat,^ 
which  is  all  bearded,  lentils,  lupins,  flax,  barley,  that  has  fix  rows  of  grain  in  one  ear, 
and  is  ufed  moftly  for  hoifes.  They  have  no  oats,  but  fow  beans  for  the  camels^ 
which  the  people  alfo  eat  green,  both  raw  and  boiled,  and  likpwife  dry,  Befides  - 
thefe,  they  fow  a  fort  of  vetch  with  one  large  grain  on  each  pod,  called  haum,  which 
they  eat  raw  when  green,  and,  dreffed,  is  not  much  inferior  to  peafe,  which  they  have 
not,  but  they  are  ufed  moftly  dry.  They  alfo  cultivate,  at  this  feafon,  the  faffranoun, 
which  grows  like  fuccory,  and  the  flower  of  it  dyes  a  rofe  colour ;  it  is  exported 
into  many  parts  of  Europe.  They  have  alfo  an  herb  called  Nil,  which  they  culrivate, 
in  order  to  make  a  fort  of  indigo  blue,  which  they  do  if  I  miftake  not,  by  pounding 
and  boiling  it,  afterwards  leaving  it  to  fteep  in  water,  and,  I  fuppofe,  prefling  it  out, 
and  then  probably  boiling  it  again,  or  letting  it  evaporate,  till  it  becomes  a  cake  or 
powder.  They  have  all  forts  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables  of  that 
kind,  which  the  people  eat  much  in  the  hot  weather,  as  a  cooling  food.  Upper 
Egypt  fupplies  moft  parts  of  Europe  with  fenna ;  and  in  the  fandy  grounds  there, 
the  coloquintida  grows  wild,  like  a  calabafh,  being  round,  and  about  three  inches 
diameter. 

As  the  land  of  Egypt  does  not  in  any  part  run  into  wood,  fo,  it  is  much  to  be 
queftioned,  if  there  are  any  trees  in  it,  which  have  not  been  tranfplanted  to  it  from 
other  countries*  Thofe  which  are  only  in  gardens,  as  the  caflia,  the  orange  and 
lemon  kind,  apricots,  the  mofeh,  a  delicate  fruit,  that  cannot  be  preferved;  the 
pomegranate,  the  cous  or  cream  tree,  all  thefe  are  without  doubt  exotic  trees ;  and 
fo  probably  is  the  cotton,  which  I  faw  in  Upper  Egypt,  of  the  perennial  kind.  I  have 
fmce  been  told  that  annual  cotton  grows  in  Delta. .  ITie  following  trees  are  moft 
common  in  Egypt,  and  the  two  firft  are  moft  likely  to  be  natives :  a  tree  called  fount, 
which  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  acacia ;  it  bears  a  fort  of  key  or -pod,  which  they 
ufe  in  tanning  their  leather,  inftead  of  bark :  th^re  is  another  fort  of  it  in  their  gardens^ 
called  fetneh  \  it  feems  to  be  the  acacia  of  Italy,  called  by  the  Italians  gazieh ;  it  is 
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efteemed  becaufe  of  a  fweet  yellow  flower  it  bears ;  but  the  roots  of  it  opened  and 
bruifed  fend  forth  fuch  a  difagreeable  finell  that  it  infefts  the  air  for  a  confiderable 
diftance.    The  ettle,  which  we  call  the  tamarilk,  a  tree  that  grows  wild  in  the  fouth 
parts  of  France  ;  the  bark  of  it  is  ufed  in  phyfic,  as  a  remedy  for  the  dropfy ;  and 
the  roots  of  it  growing  into  a  ciftem  at  Rama  near  Jerufalem,  that  water  is  efteemed 
good  for  this  diftemper.    The  dumez  is  called  by  Europeans,  Pharaoh's  fruit ;  it  is 
the  fycamore  of  the  ancients,  and  is  properly  a  ficus  fatuus:  the  fig  is  fmall,  but  like 
common  figs ;  at  the  end  of  it  a  fort  of  water  gathers  together,  and,  unlefs  it  is  cut 
and  the  water  let  out,  it  will  not  ripen ;  this  they  fometimes  do,  covering  the  bough 
with  a  net,  to  keep  off  the  birds ;  and  the  fruit  is  not  bad,  though  it  is  not  efteemed. 
It  is  a  large  fpreading  tree,  with  a  round  leaf,  and  has  this  particular  quality,  that 
Ihort  branches  without  leaves  come  out  of  the  great  Ijmbs  all  about  the  wood,  and 
thefe  bear  the  fruit.    It  was  of  the  timber  of  this  tree  that  the  Egyptians  made  their 
coffins  for  their  embalmed  bodies,  and  the  wood  remains  found  to  this  day.  Thefe 
trees  are  likewife  in  fome  parts  of  Syria :  they  are  fometimes  planted  near  villages, 
efpecially  about  Cairo ;  and  the  fount  is  often  planted  on  each  fide  the  road,  there 
being  alfo  little  woods  of  it,  near  fome  villages.    But  the  moft  extraordinary  tree  is 
the  palm  or  date  tree,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  this  country,  and  deferves  a  particular 
defcription.    For  three  or  four  years,  no  body  of  a  tree  appears  above  ground,  but 
they  are  as  in  our  green  houfes.    If  the  top  is  cut  oflf,  with  the  boughs  coming  from 
it,  either  then  or  afterwards,  the  young  bud,  and  the  ends  of  the  tender  boughs 
unhed  together  at  top,  are  a  delicate  food,  fomething  like  chefnuts,  but  much  finer, 
and  is  fold  very  dear.    This  tree  being  fo  fruitful,  they  rarely  cut  oflf  the  top,  unlefs 
the  tree  is  blown  down  ;  though  I  have  been  told  that  part  of  it  may  be  cut  away 
without  hurting  the  tree.    The  boughs  are  of  a  grain-like  cane,  and  when  the  tree 
grows  larger,  a  great  number  of  ftringy  fibres  feem  to  ftretch  out  from  the  boughs  on 
each  fide,  which  crofs  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  take  out  from  between 
the  boughs  a  fort  of  bark  like  clofe  net  work ;  and  this  they  fpin  out  with  the  hand, 
and  with  it  make  cords  of  all  fizes,  which  are  moftly  ufed  in  Egypt.    They  alfo  make 
of  it  a  fort  of  bruih  for  cloaths.    Of  the  leaves  they  make  mattreffes,  baikets,  and 
brooms ;  and  of  the  branches,  all  forts  of  cage  work,  fquare  baikets  for  packing,  that 
ferve  for  many  ufes  inftead  of  boxes ;  and  the  ends  of  the  boughs,  that  grow  next 
to  the  trunk,  being  beaten  like  flax,  the  fibres  feparate',  and  being  tied  together  at  the 
narrow  end,  they  ferve  for  brooms.    Thefe  boughs  do  not  fall  oflf  of  themfelves  in 
many  years,  even  after  they  are  dead,  as  they  die  after  five  or  fix  years ;  but,  as  they 
are  of  great  ufe,  they  commonly  cut  them  off  every  year  (unlefs  fuch  as  are  at  a  great 
diftance  from  any  town  or  village)  leaving  the  ends  of  them  on  the  tree,  which 
ftrengthen  it  much  ;  and  when  after  many  years  they  drop  off,  the  tree  is  weakened 
by  it,  and  very  often  is  broken  down  by  the  wind ;  the  diameter  of  the  tree  being  little 
more  than  a  foot,  and  not  above  eight  or  nine  inches  when  the  ends  of  the  boughs 
drop  off ;  and^  if  the  tree  is  weak  towards  the  bottom,  they  raife  a  mound  of  earth 
round,  and  it  ftioots  out  abundance  of  fmall  roots  along  the  fide  of  the  tree,  which 
increafe  its  bulk,  fo  that  the  earth  being  removed,  the  tree  is  better  able  to  refift  the 
wind.    The  palm-tree  grows  very  high  in  one  ftem,  and  is  not  of  a  proportionable 
bulk.    The  timber  is  porous,  and  that  which  is  moft  folid,  has  fomething  of  the 
coarfe  grain  of  the  oak  of  New  England  ;  but  it  lafts  a  great  while  in  all  infide  work 
of  rafters  and  the  like.    It  is  rarely  ufed  for  boards,  except  about  Faiume,  where 
the  trees  are  large.    It  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  the  fofteft  and 
leaft  durable  part,  the  outer  parts  being  the  moft  folid }  fo  that  they  generally  ufe 
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the  trees  mrire  on  the  tops  of  their  houfes,  or  divide  them  only  into  two  parts.  A  fort 
•of  bough  Ihoots  out,  and  bears,  the  fruit  in  a  kind  of  iheath,  which  opens  as  it  grows* 
The  male  bears  a  large  bunch  fomething  like  millet*  which  is  full  of  a  white  flower, 
and,  unlefs  the  young  fruit  of  the  female  is  impregnated  with  it,  the  fruit  is  good  for 
nought ;  and,  to  fecure  it,  they  tie  a  piece  of  this  fruit  of  the  male  to  every  bearing 
branch  of  the  female.  Strabo  obferves,  that  the  palm-trees  in  Judea  did  not  bear 
fruit,  as  at  prefent ;  which  probably  may  be  owing  to  their  not  having  the  male  tree ; 
concerning  which  I  could  get  no  information ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  female  tree,  without 
the  male,  drops  off,  or  comes  to  no  perfedlion.  About  Damafcus  I  faw  a  ftring  of 
figs  tied  almoft  to  every  fig-tree,  and  was  told  that  they  were  the  male  fig,  placed 
there  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  the  male  date  is  tied  to  th^  female*  The  fruit  of  the 
date,  when  freih,  eats  well  roafted,  and  alfo  prepared  as  a  fweat-meat.  It  is  ^efteemed 
of  a  hot  nature,  and  as  it  comes  in  during  the  winter,  being  ripe  in  November,  pro- 
vidence feems  to  have  defigned  it  as  a  warm  food,  during  the  cold  feafon,  to  comfort 
the  fiomach,  in  a  country  where  it  has  not  given  wine.  It  is  proper  to  drink  water 
with  it,  as  they  do  in  thefe  countries,  and  fo  it  becomes  a  good  corre&ive  of  that  cold 
element..  From  the  date  they  draw  a  tolerable  fpirit,  which  js  ufed  much  by  the 
Cbriftians  in  Upper  Egypt.  la  theie  upper  parts  of  Egypt  they  have  a  palm-tree 
called  the  dome.  The  ftem  does  not  grow  high,  but  there  foon  moot  out  from  it  two 
branches,  and  from  each  of  them  two  others,  and  fo,  for  four  or  .five  times,  each 
branch  divides  into  two.  The  leaf  is  of  a  femicircular  figure,  about  three  feet 
diameter,  and  is  very  beautiful.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two 
wide.  The  flefh  on  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  but  it  is  dry  and  hufky, 
having  fomething  of  thetafteof  ginger-bread:  they  therefore  make,  holes  in  it,  and. 
moiflen  it  with  water.  Under  this  there  is  a  ihell,  and  within  that  a  large  kernel, 
which  is  hollow  within ;  fo  that,  making  a  hole  through  it  when  it  is  green,  it  ferves 
for  a  fnuff'-box,  and  turned  when  dry,  makes  very  fine  beads,  that  have  a  polifh  like 
marble :  they  are  much  ufed  by  the  Turks,  who  bring  them  from  Mecca.  #  It  comes 
neareft  to  the  palm  of  Brafil,  with  the  folding  or  fan  leaf ;  but,  as  it  branches  out 
into  feveral  limbs,  it  differs  from  any  that  I  can  ^nd  have  ever  been  defcribed :  I  have 
therefore  called  it  the  Thebaic  palm. 

CUAP.lX.^Of  the  Animals  of  Egypt. 

THERE  are  not  a  great  variety  of  four-footed  beafls  in  Egypt.  The  tyger,  the 
dubber,  or  ahena  are  very  rare,  except  that  there  are  fome  few  near  Alexandria. 
The  fox  and  hare  ar^  of  a  light  colour ;  the  latter  are  not  very  common.  About 
Alexandria,  and  in  other  parts,  the  antelopes  are  common ;  they  have  longer  horns^ 
and  are  more  beautiful  than  the  antelopes  of  other  countries.  The  animal  called  by 
Europeans  Pharaoh's  rat,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  ichneumon.  In  the  deferts,  as  I 
went  to  Suez,  I  faw  the  holes  of  an  animal  called  jerdaon,  which  I  thought  might  be 
it ;  but  I  omitted  to  be  fully  informed  about  it :  it  b  faid,  the/  are  in  all  parts  of 
Egypt.  The  milch  kine  are  large  and  red,  with  very  fhort  horns,  fuch  as  are  com- 
monly reprefented  ui  ancient  facrifices;  they  make  ufeof  them  to  turn  the  wheels 
with  which  they  draw  water,  and  to  plow  their  land ;  they  have  alfo  a  large  buffalo, 
which  is  not  mifchievous,  as  the  fmall  fort  in  Italy.  They  are  fo  impatient  of  heat, 
that  they  flsuid  in  the  water  with  only  their  nofes  out  to  breathe ;  and  where  they 
have  not  this  convenience,  they  will  lie  all  day  wallowing  in  mud  and  water  like 
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fwine.  In  Cairo,  all  but  the  great  people  mount  afles ;  they  are  a  fine  large  farced^ 
smd  it  is  faid  there  are  forty  thoufand  in  that  city. 

It  hath  been  often  obferved,  how  wonderfully  the  camel  is  fitted  to  travel  through 
deferts  in  hot  countries,  where  they  will  go  eignt  days  without  water.  I  have  been  a 
witnefs  of  their  travelling  four  days  without  drinking.  Thev  can  live  on  fuch  little 
(hrubs  as  thofe  deferts  produce,  without  grafs^  and  are  fatisfied  with  a  very  little  com, 
which  travellers  commonly  carry  ground  into  meal ;  and  tempering  it  with  water, 
they  cram  them  with  large  balls  of  it.  They  go  about  two  miles,  or  two  miles  and 
a  half,  HI  an  hour,  and  I  have  travelled  on  them  fixteen  hours  without  flopping.  A 
fmaller  fort,  called  hayjin,  pace  and  gallop  very  fwiftly ;  and  it  is  confidently  affirmed, 
they  will  carry  one  perfon  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day.  Thefe  feem  to  be  what  we  call 
dromedaries,  there  being  none  of  thofe  with  two  bunches,  that  I  could  ever  be  informed 
of,  in  thefe  countries ;  and  I  have  fince  been  told,  that  they  are  a  bre^  of  Tartary, 
for  the  people  here  never  heard  of  them.  The  Arabs  do  not  kill  the  camel  for  food, 
but  the  great  Turks  eat  the  flefh  of  the  young  camel,  as  a  moft  delicate  difli ;  but  wiU 
Aot  permit  it  to  be  eaten  by  Chriftians,  probably  that  the  breed  may  not  be  deftroved. 
Before  the  great  heat  comes  on,  they  have  a  method  of  preparing  them  againft  it, 
by  befmearing  their  bodies,  to  preferve  them  againft  the  eSe&s  of  the  heat*  The 
flefliy  foot  is  admirably  well  fitted  for  travelling  on  the  hot  lands,  which  would 
parch  and  deftroy  the  hoof;,  and  it  is  faid,  before  they  begin  a  long  journey,  in 
which  they  will  be  obliged  to  go  feveral  days  without  water,  they  accuftom  them  to 
it  by  degrees,  before  they  fet  out,  by  keeping  them  frpm  drinking. 

The  horfes  here  are  very  fine,  efpecially  thofe  of  Upper  Egypt,  bdng  of  the  Arab 
and  Barbary  race.  They  have  one  great  fault,  which  is,  that  their  necks  are  gene* 
rally  too  fhort ;  and  they  value  horfes  here  as  they  do  their  women,  for  the  largenels 
of  their  bodies.  They  are  wonderfully  tradable  :  their  four  legs  are  always  tram« 
meiled,  in  the  flable  and  field ;  they  do  not  feem  to  know  that  thev  can  kick ;  they 
walk  well;  never  trot,  and  gallop  with  great  fpeed,  turn  fhort,  and  (top  in  a  moment  f 
but  they  are  only  fit  to  walk  in  travelling,  cannot  perform  long  joumies,  and  they 
ufually  flop  and  give  them  water  every  hour  or  two,  and  very  feldom'feed  them  more 
than  once  in  a  day.  When  they  go  in  procefiion,  their  trappings  are  exceeding  fine  } 
the  ornaments  are  of  filver,  or  filver  gilt,  it  being  contrary  to  their  law  to  ufe  gold> 
even  fo  much  as  for  rings,  unlefs  for  the  women,  whofe  dowry,  as  I  obferved  before, 
confifts  in  thofe  things,  which  they  wear  as  ornaments.  In  the  heat  of  fummer,  when 
there  is  no  grafs,  they  give  their  cattle  chopped  flraw.  They  fpread  out  the  com, 
when  reaped,  and  an  ox  draws  a  machine  about  on  it ;  which,  together  with  the 
treading  of  the  ox,  feparates  the  grain  from  the  flraw,  and  cuts  the  flraw.  It  is  a 
piece  of  timber  like  an  axle-tree,  which  has  round  it  three  or  four  pieces  of  thin  fharp 
iron,  about  fix  inches  deep,  which  cut  the  ftraw.  In  Syria,  they  often  tread  out  the 
com  with  oxen  only,  and  then,  if  they  would  cut  it,  an. ox  draws  over  the  flraw  a 
board  about  fix  feet  long,  and  three  wide,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  fixed  a  great 
number  of  fharp  flints  ;  the  perfon  that  drives  round  the  ox,  flanding  on  this  inftru- 
ment. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  vipers  of  Egypt  are  much  efleemed  in  phyfic ;  they  are 
yellowifh,  of  the  colour  of  the  fand  they  live  in,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  one  having  a 
fort  of  horns,  fomething  like  thofe  of  fnails,  but  of  a  homy  fubflance  :  they  are  the 
ceraftes  of  the  ancients.  The  lizard  alfo  is  yellow  ;  and  in  the  deferts  towards  Suez, 
they  have  a  fmall  lizard  different  from  the  common  kind,  having  a  broader  head  and 
body  than  the  others.   They  have  alfo  the  flinc  marin  in  great  abundance  ^  and  about 
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the  walls  there  is  a  very  ugly  lizard,  which  is  fomethtng  like  a  crocodile*  Thefe  are 
in  great  quantities  about  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  As  to  the  worral,  having  procurev^ 
one  alive,  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  is  aSe£ted  with  mufic.  ,lt  is  of  the  lizard  kind, 
four  feet  long,  eight  inches  broad,  has  a  forked  tongue,  which  it  puts  put  like  a 
ferpent,  and  no  teeth ;  living  on  flies  and  lizards.  It  is  a  harmlefs  animal,  and  is 
found  only  during  the  hotted  feafons,  and  frequents  grottos  and  caverns  in  the  inouu-- 
tains  on  the  weft  of  the  Nile,  where  it  fleeps  during  the  winter  feafon. 

The  oftrich  ought  to  be  mentioned  firft  among  the  winged  tribe  of  the  country  ;  it . 
is  called  in  Arabic  ter  gimel,  and  in  modem  Greek  Zt^sGo^c^'/atiXoc,  both  fignifying  the 
camel  bird,  by  reafon  that  its  neck  and  head,  and  likewife  its  walk  are  fomething  like 
the  camel's.    This  bird  is  common  on  the  mountains,  fouth-weft  of  Alexandria  ;  the 
fat  of  it  is  fold  very  dear  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  ufed  by  the  doctors  as  an  ointment  for  all 
cold  tumours,  is  good  for  the  palfy  and  rheumatifm ;  and,  being  of  a  very  hot  nature, 
is  fometimes  prefcribed  to  be  taken  inwardly,  for  difordei*s  of  cold  conflitutions.  As 
thefe  birds  are  in  the  deferts  beyond  Alexandria,  fo  the  Arabs  bring  much  of  it  to 
that  city,  and  they  hare  a  method  of  putting  the  dead  body  of  an  oftrich  in  motion  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  fat  diflblve  into  a  fort  of  oil,  which  they  fell  as  a  drug;, 
and  is  called  the  fat  of  the  oftrich.    They  have  a  kind  of  domeftic  large  brown  hawk, 
with  a  fine  eye,  which  moftly  frequents  the  tops  of  houfes;  and  one  may  fee  the 
pigeons  and  the  hawks  ftanding  clofe  to  one  another.    They  are  not  birds  of  prey,  but 
eat  flelh  when  they  find  it :  the  Turks*  never  kill  thems  and  feem  to  have  a  fort  ot  vene^ 
ration  for  thefe  birds,  and  for  cats,  as  well  as  their  anceftors ;  among  whom  it  wasr 
•  death  to  kill  either  of  thefe  animals.   It  has  been  commonly  faid,  that  a  legacy  was  left 
by  fome  great  Mahometan,  to  feed  thefe  animals  in  Cairo  every  day,  and  that  even 
now  they  regale  them  with  fome  of  the  entrails  of  beafts,  that  are  killed  for  the 
ihambles ;  but  on  enquiry  I  found  this  to  be  a  miftake.    The  ancient  Egyptians,  in 
this  animal,  worfliipped  the  fun,  or  Ofiris ;  of  which  the  brightnefs  of  its  eyes  were 
an  emblem.    They  hav^  alfo  a  large  white  bird^  with  black  wings,  fhaped  l]ke  a  crow 
or  raven,  but  very  ugly,  and  not  at  all  fliy ;  it  lives  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
hawk,  and  is  called  by  Europeans  Pharaoh's  hen.   They  have  likewife  a  beautiful 
white  bird,  like  a  ftork,  but  not  half  fo  higy  called  by  Europeans  the  field  hen,  being 
feen  about  the  fields  like  tame  fowL    The  fmall  brown  owl,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon,  is  very  common.    They  have  likewife  a  fmall  fpeckled 
bird,  near  as  big  as  a  dove^  called  ter  chaous  (the  melTenger  bird),  which  would  be 
efteenxed  a  beautiful  bird,  if  it  were  not  very  common,  and  a  foul  feeder :  it  has  oa 
the  top  of  its  head  a  tuft  of  feathers,  wnich  it  fpreads  very  beautifully  whenever  it 
alights  on  the  ground.   In  the  mountains  there  are  a  great  number  of  vultures,  and 
fome  eagles.    Among  the  birds  worfliipped  by  the  Egyptians,  the  ibis  was  had  ia 
great  veneration,  becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  they  dehvered  the  country  from  a  great  quan« 
tity  of  ferpents,  which  bred  in  the  ground  after  the  Nile  retired.    It  is  of  thefe  and  the 
hawks  (among  the  birds),  that  the  embalmed  bodies  are  chiefly  found  preferved  in 
earthen  vafes  :  I  faw  the  figures  of  them  on  the  temples  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  from 
the  defcription  we  have  of  them,  they  are  of  the  crane  kind.    I  faw  a  great  number  of 
this  fort  of  birds  on  the  iflands  in  the  Nile,  being  moftly  greyifli.    Herodotus  defcribes 
two  kinds ;  the  black,  which  I  never  faw,  and  the  other  with  black  wings  and  tail^ 
which  feems  to  be  a  fort  of  ftork :  thefe  I  have  feen,  though  the  moft  common  are  a 
greyifli  kind.    There  is  a  very  beautiful  bird  of  this  fort,  called  belfery  :  the  male  has 
a  black  beak  and  leg,  and  black  feathers  about  the  wings ;  they  have  a  large  crooked  . 
bill,  with  which  they  can  take  their  food  only  out  of  the  water.   The  legs,  bill,  and 
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eyes  of  the  female  are  a  iine  red ;  and  in  the  wings  and  tail  are  ihtermiked  Ibme  ret 
feathers,  which  make  it  very  beautiful,  efpecially  when  it  fpreads  its  wings. 

They  have  great  numbers  of  wild  geefe  of  a  diflferent  kind  from  thofe  in  Europe  t 
they  are  called  bauk ;  and  when  they  are  fent  into  England,  are  known  by  the  name 
of  baw-geefe.  Great  quantities  of  wild  ducks  frequent  the  pools  in  low  grounds, 
which  are  not  dry  till  two  or  three  months  after  the  Nile  has  left  the  upper  lands. 
Quaits  are  in  great  abundance.  They  have  the  woodcock,  fnipe,  and  beccafigo ; 
which,  laft  is  much  efteemed.  A  wild  brown  dove  frequents  the  noufes,  which  being 
very  fmall,  is  not  deftroyed.  The  pigeon-houfe  is  reckoned  a  great  part  of  the  ^te 
of  the  hufbandman:  they  are  often  built  round,  with  little  turrets  rifing  up  all  over 
the  top,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  profpedl  of  a  country  village.  They  have  a  pro- 
verb or  faying,  that  a  man,  who  has  a  pigeoii-houfe,  need  not  be  careful  about  the 
dirpofal  ot  his  daughter.  I1ie  partridge  in  this  country  is  very  different  from  that  of 
other  parts  ;  the  feathers  of  the  female  are  like  thofe  or  a  woodcock,  and  the  male  is 
a  beautiful  brown  bird,^of  the  colour  of  fome  wild  doves,  but  adorned  with  large 
fpots  of  a  lighter  colour :  they  are  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  dove.  They  have  no 
pheafants  in  Egypt.  The  bats  in  the  oM  buildings  are  remarkably  krge,  and  from  the 
end  of  one  wing  to  the  end  of  the  other,  many  of  them  are  in  extent  above  two  feet, 
if  the  account  I  had  be  true. 

If  I  was  rightly  informed,  they  have  an  extraordinary  cuftom  in  relatbn  to  their  bees 
in  Upper  Egypt.  They  load  a  boat  with  the  hives,  at  a  time- when  their  honey  is  fpent ; 
they  fall  down  the  ftream  all  night,  and  take  care  to  flop  in  a  place  by  day,  where  the 
diligent  animal  may  have  the  opportunity  of  colleding  its  honey  and  wax ;  and  fo, 
making  a  voyage  of  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  they  arrive  at  Cairo,  with  plenty  of 
'honey  and  wax,  and  And  a  good  market  for  both.  There  is  another  ftory,  the  truth 
of  which  may  be  much,  fufpefted,  relating  to  a  mannef  of  catching  ducks  on  the 
river  j  which  is  by  putting  the  head  into  a  pumpkin  fhell,  and  walking  in  the  river,, 
only  with  the  head  above  water  covered  in  this  manner;  the  duck  not  being^ 
alarmed  at  the  fight  of  a  pumpkin,  the  man  approaches  the  game,  and  takes,  them  b^ 
tl^elegs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS,  CHIEFLY  RELATING  TO  THE  ANTIQUITIES  AN1> 
NATURAL  HISTORV  OF  EGYPT. 

CHAP.  I.  —  Of fame  Antiquities  and  ancient  Weights  brought  from  Egypt. 

nnWO  ftatues  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  were  in  the  houfe  of  an  Italian  merchant  at  Cairo^ 
who  could  give  no  account  from  what  part  they  came,  but  was  fo  obliging  as  ta 
part  with  themw  They  are  of  a  very  clofe  free  ftone ;  the  ftatues  as  they  fit,  are  about 
two  feet  high,  that,  of  Ifis  is  about  half  an  inch  higher  than  the  other  ^  the  plinth  of  the 
ftatue  of  Ifis  »  four  inches  and  three  quarters  thick,  the  other  only  four.  V  never  faw 
any  ftatues  or  drawings  in  fuch  a  pofture  before,  and^  what  is  very  remarkable,  the 
Egyptians  at  this  day  will  fit  in  this  manner,  without  refting  oa  any  thing  but  their 
hams,  for  an  hour  together,  when  they  are  abroad,  er  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a 
carpet  to  fit  on.  Thefe  ftatues  feem  to  be  of  ib  great  antiquity,  that  it  is  probable  they 
were  made  before  fculpture  cam'fe  to  its  greateft  perfection  in  Egypt.  They  appear  to  ba 
'  both  cloathed  with  a  garment  that  fits  clofe  to  the  body.  The  ftatue  of  the  goddefs,  as 
it  was  proper,  is  of  (he  finer  workmanfhip ;  the  feet  are  more  delicate ;  there  is  fome- 
thing  beautiful  in  the  make  of  the  body ;  the  woman's  breafts  plainly  appear  at  the  fidq, 
and  the  body  might  be  thought  to  be  reprefented  naked,  if  it  did  not  appear  otherwife 
at  the  ankles ;  however,  it  feems  to  be  an  exceeding  fine  garment,  fitted  clofe  to  the 
body  ;  it  might  be  fomething  like  the  gauze,  which  is  worn  by  the  ladies  at  this  day 
in  the  eaft  for  their  under  garments.  Hieroglyphics  are  cut  like  an  infcription  on  the 
robe  that  comes  down  before;  the  deep  bracelets  on  the  arms  are  very  broad,  and 
flie  has  a  fiftrum  in  the  left  hand,  en  which  is  cut  the  head  of  Ifis,  which  has  on  it  the 
ears  of  the  cat.  It  has  three  firings  or  wires,  which  are  to  be  fuppofed  loofe  in  it,  each 
end  being  bent  or  the  outfide,  to  keep  it  in  its  place  \  on  each  of  them  are  two  rings, 
which  feem  to  be  iuft  big  enough  to  move  about  the  wire ;  on  the  upper  ftring  therp 
might  be  three  ;  thefe  are  the  rings  that  made  the  mufic  :  it  feems  to  have  been  an 
inftrument  for  beating  time,  like  the  nakousthey  ufe  in  Egypt  at  this  day,  which  I  have 
before  defcribed.  What  is  on  the  head  is  an  extraordinary  drefs  ^  perhaps  made  of 
leaves,  wWch  are  doubled  one  over  another,  as  appears  by  the  ends  of  the  lower  part ; . 
it  is  to  be  fiippofed  that  the  lote  flower  adorns  the  forehead.  Something  very  particu- 
lar, like  a  bulla,  comes  out  from  the  ears,  and  might  probably  hang  on  them;  tti^- 
hair  appears  beneath  this  drefs  on  the  forehead  and  temples ;  and  all  round  behind, . 
beneath  the  bead-drefs,  plaited  as  in  the  other..  It  may  be  no  great  compliment  to  fay 
that  in  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  workmanfhip,  efpecially.  in  the  fide  view,  the 
artift  has  exceeded  the  Egyptian  workman,  who  it  may  be  lived  three  thoufand  years 
ago;  though  we  are  not  to  defpife  fuch  uncommon  remains  of  antiquity,  but  to  fet  a 
value  on  them ;  as  we  fee  in  fuch  pieces  thefe  noble  arts  ii^  their  infancy  ;^ and  by  con- 
.fidering  the  different  workmanfliip  of  difierent  ages,  we  may  obferve  ihow  arts  gra^ 
dually  improved,  till  at  length,  under  the  Greeks,  they  came  to  the  greateft  per- 
feftion,  which  their  mafters  the  Egyptians  were  too  opinionativ^  to  learn  of  their 
fcholars. 
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The  ftatue  of  Ofiris  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  fort  of  thyrfus  in  the  hand,  as  it  feems  to 
be ;  though  focnething  different  from  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  the  hands  come  through 
the  garment  in  a  very  particular  manner  j  the  fluting  of  what  muft  be  looked  on  as  the 
garment  before,  on  which  the  hieroglyphics  are  cut,  may  anfwer  to  fome  manned  of 
plaiting,  and,  if  it  be  the  garment,  and  is  reprefented  after  nature,  it  mud  be  in  imita- 
tion of  a  very  thick  ftuflF,  as  it  (lands  out  at  a  diftance  from  the  legs;  or  fome  art  muft 
have  been  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  The  fadening  of  the  fandals  over  the  inftep  is  very 
large,  and  appears  on  it  like  iron  bolts  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  the  fandal  is 
not  feen  at  bottom,  fo  that  probably  the  leather  or  fole  of  the  fandal  was  anciently  lo 
fmali  as  not  to  appear ;  there  is  a  delicacy  alfo  in  the  feet  of  this  figure.  The  manner 
of  plaiting  the  hair  is  very  extraordinary  in  this  ftatue,  and  there  feem  'to  be  two  or 
three  plaits  one  over  another.  It  may  be  doubted,  if  what  appears  under  the  ears  be 
hair,  as  it  is  entirely  fmooth,  and  has  not  the  fame  appearance  as  the  other^  or  whether 
it  was  any  mode  of  drefs ;  it  might  be  rather  thought  the  latter,  as  it  appears  to  prels 
forward  that  which  feems  to  be  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  for  fo  much  of  the  ear  does 
not  appear  as  to  fliew  the  focket  of  it,  thofe  holes  feeming  to  have  been  cut  after  the 
ftatue  was  made.  The  hair  likewife  plaited  down  the  forehead  is  to  be  obferved ;  and 
I  have  teen  thofe  of  the  Molotto  race  in  Egypt,  lately  come  out  of  Ethiopia,  who  have 
their  hair  plaited  much  in  the  fame  manner,  and  coming  over  their  foreheads. 
This  ftatue  has  a  pilafter  to  fupport  it  behind,  on  ^hich  there  are  hieroglyphics 
cut. 

A  ftatue  of  Harpocrates  is  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  was  lately  brought 
from  Egypt.  It  is  of  a  white  ftone  or  marble ;  I  bought  exadly  fuch  a  one  at  Coptos, 
only  rough  hewn  out ;  it  has  the  high  cap,  part  of  which  this  has  loft;  the  ornament 
on  the  forehead  may  be  the  lote  flower.  There  are  feveral  things  to  be  particularly 
remarked  about  it,  as  the  beads  round  the  neck,  and  a  bulla  banging  down  from  them  ; 
the  ftring  of  beads  on  the  other  fide  is  not  at  prefent  to  be  feen.  The  ornament  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  that  under  the  beads,  one  would  imagine,  weredefigned 
as  a  fort  or  covering  of  the  breaft,  being  altogether  extraordinary,  and  it  poffibly  may 
be  fomething  emblematical ;  there  are  alfo  bracelets  on  the  wrifts,  which  (eem  to  have 
been  adorned  with  beads ;  in  the  right  hand  he  holds  the  crofe,  which  is  fo  common  in 
the  Egvptian  hieroglyphics.  The  hair  is  plaited  and  brought  to  the  left  fide,  as  in  moft 
of  the  ftatues  of  Harpocrates.  Among  the  feals  I  found  in  Egypt  there  are  four  or 
five  of  the  Abraxas  kind,  ufed  by  the  Gnoftics,  being  a  mixture  of  Paganifm  and 
Chriftianity;  they  have  generally  a  legend  on  the  reverfe,  and  are  of  no  great  coa« 
Ibquence,  Two  of  the  feals  moft  remarkable  are  of  very  bad  workmanfliip,  one  may 
be  an  aftronomer;  on  the  other,  which  has  very  particulair  charafkers  on  it,  one  feems 
to  be  playine  on  a  mufical  inftrument,  and  another  holds  fomething  very  particular  in 
bis  hands,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  explam. 
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I  made  a  coUedion  in  Egypt  of  above  fifty  ancient  weights ;  they  are  moft  of  them 
of  the  common  figure.  I  weighed  them  all  with  great  exaftnels  and  have  hex^ewitlk 
given  a  table  of  them. 


A  Table  of  Weights  found  m  Egypt. 


No. 

Oz.Swt.Gr. 

No. 

Oz.Dwt.Gr. 

No. 

Oz.  Dwt.  Or. 

I 

9 

5  23 

>9 

I 

14  i7f 

36 

0 

9  *3i 

9 

3  »6| 

I 

9  8 

H 

Q 

9  »9l 

3 

4  17  4i 

'ai 

I 

5  33i 

38 

0 

9  »5 

4 

4 

13  i6J 

*aa 

I 

I  14 

39 

0 

9  »4 

:i 

4 

II  17 

«3 

0 

19  221 

40 

0  , 

9  »4 

a 

16  ao 

a4 

0 

19  22 

41 

P 

9  >3l 

7 

2 

a  aa 

«5 

0 

19  .191 

4a 

0 

9  10 

8 

18  II 

2<$ 

0 

19  lOj 

43 

0 

9  9i 

9 

18  6 

a7 

0 

19  2i 

44 

0 

9  9§ 

10 

18  3 

b 

19  II 

45 

0 

9  7i 

.  11 

18  1 

0 

?9  5 

46 

0 

9  ii 

la 

17  aa 

30 

0 

'9  3 

47 

0 

8  18 

»3 

17  i6| 

31 

0 

19  3 

48 

b 

8  I 

»4 

17  ia| 

3« 

0 

18  23 

49 

0 

5  ai§ 

.  >S 

17  ai 

33 

0 

18  23 

50 

0 

5  13 

'16 

17  a| 

0 

18  i8i 

51 

0 

5  71 

',1 

»5  4 

35 

0 

16  7i 

5a 

0. 

J  5i 

14  a3 

Befides  thefe,  there  is4i  weight  of  Verd  antique,  about  an  dghth  of  which  is  broken 
off,  and  it  weighed  twenty-three  ounces,  twelve  penny- weight,  and  eleven  grains ;  fo 
that  probably  it  was  a  wdght  of  about  twenty-eight  ounces. 

CHAP.lh'-'Of  the  Ancient  JrcbiteOtire  of  Egypt.  - 

THE  archite&ure  of  Egypt  may  be  looked  on  as  among  the  firft  elTays  in  that  noble 
art.  It  was  in  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  themfelves,  in  which,  notwithftanding,  we  may  trace 
the  origin  of  many  things  we  fee  in  the  mdft  improved  architedure.  As  the  Egyptians 
boafted  themfelves  to  be  the  inventors  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  this  gave  them  a  ftiBFnefs 
jand  pride,  which  made  them  refufe  to  receive  the  improvements  the  Greeks  and  other 
nations  made  on  their  inventions ;  fo  th^t,  excepting  at  Alexandria  and  Antinoopolis,. 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  in  Egypt  of  the  Greek  architecture.   In  fome  places,  we 

*  This  is  of  !roa,  and  of  IwcItc  fides^  it  has  fix  ftamps  on  each  fide  of  the  four  fquare  fides,  and  one  on 
each  of  the  other  fides. 

^  This  weight  is  a  flat  odagon,  it  has  feren  marks  on  one  fide,  and  four,  on  thcother,  and  two  circlet 
round  each  fide. 

^  This  is  of  the  (hape  of  number  fire»  has  five  ftamps  on  the  four  fquare  fides,  and  one  on  the  reft. 
^  Is  as  number  fix,  but  has  a  crofs  on  it,  and  thefe  letters  r  B. 
^  This  id  an  o6^agon  alfo,  but  feems  older  than  the  other. 

f  This  weight  has  twenty- four  fides,  excepting  the  top  and  the  bottom,  and  has  two  rings  and  a  damp 
.on.each  of  the  twenty4four  fides. 

«  This  ia  of  Vcird  antique,  and  has  thefe  marks  on  it  ^  A . 

^  Is  a  fquarp  weight,  >a9  a  ^f^h  on  iw  ftud.  ^  ^ «       docs  not  feem  to  be  very  ancient. 

< ,  ,  -  '  obferve 
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obfenre  this  art  in  the  greatefl  fimplicity^  only  contrived  for  ufe,  and  witliout  afiy  orna- 
mepts,  and  may  fee  how  it  improved  by  degrees,  and  at  lafl:  arrived  at  fuch  a  perteftion, 
as  might  eafily  give  the  hint  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Corinthian  order,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
that  they  might  imitate  that  order ;  which  I  do  not  think  probable,  as  thefe  temples 
feem  to  have  been  built  before  that  order  was  ufed  in  Greece,  and  alfo  as  the  Egyptians 
feem  to  have  thought  themfelves  above  imitating  the  inventions  of  other  people;  for 
there  feems  tobe  nothing  approaching  to  any  other  order  of  architedure,  unlefs  the 
mouldings  of  tme  capital  may  be  thought  a  little  to  refemble  the  Doric. 

The  ground  is  fo  much  rifen,  that  I  could  not  come  to  any  certainty  with  regard  to 
the  height  of  their  pillairs  :  and  feveral  members  of  them,  and  of  the  cornices  being  in« 
accefTible  heights,  and  (o  fmall,  that  tiiey  could  not  be  deter'mined  by  the  quadrant,  and 
having  in  truth  fometimes  omitted  fome  meafures  I  might  have  taken,  on  account  of  the 
hurry  I  was  often  obliged  to  do  things  in,  and  the  interruptions  I  met  with ;  I  could 
not,  for  thefe  reafons,  give  an  exad  draught  of  them  by  fcale,  but  to  fupply  this  defed, 
I  have  marked  the  feveral  tnembers,  and  given  a  table  of  fuch  meafures  as  I  took  of 
them.  This  will  give  zn  idea  of  the  Egyptian  architefkure ;  and  as  it  is  by  no^means  to 
be  imitated,  or  made  a  fcience  of,  fo  a  more  exa£t  account  will  be  the  le(s  wanted,  and 
more  eafily  excufed,  . when,  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  traveller  in  Egypt,  it 
would  have  been  producing  fomething  new,  to  have  given  draughts  of  them  only  by 
the  eye. 

As  the  Egyptian  buildings  were  covered  with  long  (tones  about  three  feet  wide 
and  deep,  and  fourteen  feet  long,  this  made  a  great  number  of  pillars  neceflary  in  all  their 
covered  buildings.  If  the  pillars  were  next  to  the  wall  in  a  portico,  they  Jaid  a  (lone 
from  one  pillar  to  another,  by  the  length  of  the  portico,  and  then  laid  ftones  acrofs  from 
that  ftone  to  the  wall,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  plate  of  pillars ;  but,  if  there  were 
many  rows  of  pillars  in  a  room,  they  laid  ftones  acrofs  the  pillars,  by  ths  breadth  of  the 
'buiWing,  to  give  the  room  a  lighter  air,  and  then  they  laid  ftones  on  them,  with  which 
they  covered  the  building  by  the  length  of  the  room,  and  fomedmes  they  placed  a 
fquare  ftone  on  the  capital,  to  make  the  room  ftill  higher. 

The  bafe  or  pedeftal  of  the  pillar  was  round,  the  corners  being  taken  off  at  the  edge; 
it  had  a  focket  in  it,  to  let  in  the  pillar,  as  repre(bnted  in  the  fedlion  of  the  bafe.  In  the 
firft  plate  of  pillars,  there  are  very  few  of  thefe  bafes  to  be  feen ;  that  at  Hajar  Silcily, 
to  a  pillar  two  feet  two  inches  diameter  at  bottom,  was  four  feet  diameter,  fo  that  it 
projefted  beyond  the  pillar  eleven  inches,  and  was  ten  inches  deep.  As  the  manner  of 
building  obliged  them  to  have  a  great  number  of  pillars,  fo  they  might  find  this  kind  of 
bafe  moft  convenient,  as  a  fquare  one  would  be  more  apt  to  break  at  the  corners,  and 
offend  thofe  that  walked  in  the  temples;  though  it  is  very  probable,  that  many  of  their 
pillars,  efpecially  within  their  temples,  were  vrilhout  any  bafe,  for  the  conveniency  of 
walking  between  them ;  as  the  pillars  of  the  temples  of  Minerva  and  Thefeus,  at 
Athens.    It  has  been  alio  found  out,  that  the  obelifks  were  placed  on  fuch  bafes  or 

Eedeftals,  and  let  into  a  focket,  which  made  the  raifm^  of  them  much  eafier  than  on  a 
igh  pedeftal,  as  they  are  placed  in  Rome.  The  chief  intention  of  pillars,  in  Egyptian 
buildings,  being  to  fupport  a  weighty  covering,  it  was  neceffary  they  fliould  be  very 
ftrong:  it  is  probable,  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  they  might  not  have  found  out 
the  ufe  of  granite,  or  the  art  of  cutting  it,  which  is  the  only  marble  I  obferved  to  be  the 
product  of  Egypt,  and  fit  for  making  pillars  of  one  ftone,  which  could  not  be  lefs  than 
three  or  four  feet  diameter,  for  the  purpofe  mentioned ;  and  it  would  have  been  very 
jdifficult  to  have  conveyed  fuch  pillars  irom  the  catarads,  where  the  granite  quarries  are, 
jtp  thiB  feveral  parts  of  Egypt.   The  freeftone  they  hsA  near,  in  all  their  hilisi  which 
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they  made  ufe  of  for  their  columns,  cutting  out  the  ftones  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pihr^  and  from  one  foot  fix  inches,  to  three  feet  fix  niches  in  thicknefs.  Thefe 
columns  were  from  three  feet  to  eleven  feet  diameter  5  and  they  were  fo  very  thick, 
that  I  concluded  their  height  might  be  from  about  three  diameters^  or  at  moft  three 
and  a  half,  to  four  und  a  half.  I  had  reafon  to  think  that  this  was  generally  the  height 
of  their  pillars,  though  fometimes,  but  rarely,  they  were  fix  diameters  in  height,  and 
the  intercolumnation  one  diameter  and  a  half,  or  two,  for  the  moft  part ;  fometimes  two 
and  a  half,  and  three,  though  very  rarely.  And,  if  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  fome 
intercolumnations  were  wider,  they  procured  ftones  of  a  proportionable  length,  to  lay 
from  pillar  to  pillar.  The  pillars  were  often  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  and  thefe 
ibmetimes  painted.  They  had  fome  multangular  pillars,  though  very  rare ;  and  thofe 
confifting  of  fixteen  fides,  as  at  the  temple  of  Thebes,  fomething  refembling  the  ancient 
pillars  I  have  feen  fhaped  in  that  manner,  in  «rder  to  be  fluted ;  which  was  the  method 
the  ancients  took  to  flute  their  columns,  as  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  mention  in 
another  place.  One  of  the  fifft  improvements  on.  plain  pillars  were  a  fort  of 
fwellings  about  feven  feet  iit>m  the  top,  and  leflentng  again  towards  the  capital, 
which  confifted  only  of  a  fqnare  ftone«,  It  is  poffible,  this  fort  of  fwelling, 
inverted,  might  give  rife  to  the  firft  capitals  made  in  ftape  of  a  bell.  The  next 
improvement  Teems  to  have  been  the  addition  below  this  of  four  members, 
bemg  a  fmall  fegment  of  a  circle.  Poflibly  thefe  might  give  rife  to  the  annulet 
in  the  capital,  of  the  Doric  ordn*;  by  which  name  I  ihall  therefore  call  them. 
Another  manner  of  architefture  was  the  working  the  upper  part  of  the  pillar,  that 
fwells  out  lis  defcribed,  into  eight  half  rounds.  In  fome  pillars  a  fort  of  (hields  cover 
the.  lower  part  of  the  joinings  of  thefe  half  rounds.  In  others,  two  %-0W8  cover 
the  joipings  of  two  half  rounds,  and  the  two  next  are  covered  by  a  fhield,  as  above ; 
^d  fo  all  round  alternately.  The  lower  part  of  that  fort  of  pillars  is  likewife  divided 
into  eight  half  rounds,  which  I  conjefkured,  in  fome,  to  be  about  one-third,  in  others  two- 
thirds  of  the  pillar,  according  to  the  length  of  the  members,  between  this  part  and  thofe 
I  have  mentioned  before ;  for  in  fome  pillars,  above  thefe,  there  are  three  fuch  members, 
but  (mailer,  over  each  of  the  great  ones,  as  at  Luxerein ;  in  others,  befides  thefe  three 
members,  there  is  a  larger  over  the  joinings  of  the  lower  member,  if  I  miftake  not,  at 
the  temple,  eaft  of  Carnack;  and  in  others,  the  triglyphs  feem  to  be  continued  down,  as 
under  thofe  members,  with  a  particular  lift  coming  down  between  them  to  the  middle 
of  the  half  rounds  below  pand  the  fecond  pillar  is  worked  all  the  way  down  with  three 
Xmall  half  rounds,  or  rods,  and  one  brge  one.  Another  fort  of  pillars  are  thofe  at 
Archemounain.  I  obferved  particularly,  that  they  leflened  towards  the  bottom.  The 
pillars  at  Hajar-Silcily  are  almoft  the  fame,  and  the  only  columns  I  faw  entirely  to  the 
bottom ;  thofe  pillars  are  three  feet  diameter,  near  four  in  the  fwelling,  and  at  bottom 
lefien  to  two  feet  two  inches*  One  pillar  has  the  four  annulets  under  (he  capital, 
the  reft  being  plain  ;  it  is  in  the  grand  area  of  the  temple  of  Carnack.  Another  at  the 
temple  eaft  of  Carnack,  I  imagine  to  be  fome  imitation  of  the  palm-tree.  Thofe  hori- 
zontal members,  or  annulets,  fomewhat  refemble  the  tree  when  the  boughs  are  cut  ofl^, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  more  like  the  pahn^tree,  if  thofe  members  had  been 
condnued  all  down ;  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  I  have  feen  fuch  a  drawing  of  a  pillar 
in  Egypt.  Others  have  tlus  particular  in  them  that  the  ftalks  of  the  leaves,  and  thofe 
between  them,  are  carried  down  below  the  annulets  of  the  pillars.  The  capitals  of  the 
feven  firft  are  only  a  fhuare  ftone ;  it  is  very  probable,  that  a  fquare  ftone,  at  firft  laid 
on  the  pillars,  to  give  the  building  a  lighter  air,  might  give  rife  to  the  ca]^tal.  In  (otiie 
pillars,  thefe  capiws  do  not  projeft  at  all,  in  others  a  very  little:  they  are  from  one 
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foot  to  three  feet  thick.  The  capitals,  of  the  bell  kind,  have  often  been  thought  t^ 
be  aii  imitation  of  a  vafe  fet  on  a  pillar,  wiih  leaves  twining  about  it ;  but  a  view  of  the 
capitals  of  Egypt  would  incline  ^one  rather  to  think,  that  it  was  the  imitation  of  the 
top  of  a  tree,  tnd  that  probably  the  palm»  the  bows  of  which  point  upwards,  and  much 
refemble  a  capital,  when  all  the  lower  bows  are  cut  off,  as  they  are  commonly  every. 
year,'dn<d^pefibly  the  palm-trees,  faid  to  be  cut  in  Solomon's  temple,  might  be  pillars, 
or  Tit  leaft^ikifterB  of.  t^  kind  fo  much  refembling  the  palm-tree.  The  mod  fimple 
fort  of  capitals  of  this  bdl  kind  are  of  the  great  pillars  in  the  temple  of  Lujcerem, 
without  any  (illet.  round  at  the  top.  The  fecond  fort  has  the  addition  of  the  fillet,  and 
is  feen  «t  Camack.  Of  the  fame  fort  is  one  cut  among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  gate 
north  of  that  temple  i  and  the  next  to  that,  cut  likewife  on  the  fame  gate,  is  the  moft 
fimple  of  the  folis^e  kind. 

Thefe  ftones  laid  on  the  capital,  feem  to  have  given  rife  to  the  faces  of  the  architrave, 
(fo  called  from  being  the  chief  beam  that  fupported  the  covering  of  the  building,)  and 
to  the  freeze,  a  ftpne,  or  part  of  a  ftone,  that  ranged  round  the  building,  Being 
adorned  with  fculpture^  of  animals  and  other  things,  was  on  that  account  oilled  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  Zophorus,  which  was  the  name  of  the  zodiac ;  adorned,  it  may 
be,  with  the  iigns  of  the  zodiac,  and  other  ornaments  encompailing  the  building,  as  the 
zodiac  the  Heavens ;  and  probably  it  was  this  part  of  the  tomb  of  Of^manduas  that 
was  adorned  with  a  golden  circle,  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  cubits  in  compafs, 
divided  into  fo  many  parts,  to  reprefent  the  days  of  the  year,  with  the  rifing  and 
fettmg  of  the  ftara,  and  other  things  relating  as  well  to  the  Egyptian  aftrology  as  to 
what  was  more  real,  the  aftronomy  for  which  they  were  fo  famous.  Some  buiUings 
being  covered  with  two  tier  of  ftones,  the  under  ftone  probaUy  was  the  freeze ;  or» 
where  there  was  only  one,  the  lower  part  of  it  might  be  1^  for  that  member,  as  the 
tipper  part  was  always  moulded  into  the  cornice  or  coronis,  that  crowned  the  building  ^ 
and  where  two  or  three  (ingle  ftones  were  placed  over  the  capital,  the  lowermoft  being 
worked  with  the  feveral  faces  of  the  architrave,  and  the  upper  ones  bein^  the  freeze^ 
and  cornice  and  the  ftone  laid  acrofs  to  fupport  the  covering  moulded  mto  another 
cornice,  accounts  forj  the  fingle  entablature  to  every  pillar,  which  has  often  a  very 
beautifut  effed  in  archite£ture. 

The  doors  are  generally  a  plain  pilafter  on  each  fide,  and  fometimes  a  plain  member, 
over  the  d6or  correfponded  to  it ;  but  the  moft  common  ornament  over  them  is  that 
cornice  which  I  obferved  is  moftly  ufed  in  Egyptc  Some  door-places  have  a.  half  round 
on  the  outfide,  taking  off  the  angles,  and  another  at  about  the  diftance  of  eighteen  inchest, 
as  at  the  angle  of  the  pilafter. 

As  to  the  fculpture  of  the  Egyptians,  both  of  hieroglyphics  and  pillars^  and  the  laft 
finifhing  of  their  works.;  they  feem  to  have  beei>  executed  after  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, which  made  them  work  in  their  fi^uveson  plain  ftones,  by  cutting  them  in  below 
the  fujface  of  the  ftone,  either  with  a  plain  bottom,  or  with,  a  relief,  the  higheft  part 
of  which  confequently  muft  be  either  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ftone,  or 
fomething  lower..  I  faw  a  pillar  unfinifhed  at  the  templeeaft  of  Camack,  and  it  may 
be  qyeftipned  whether  the  multangular  pillar  was  not  defigned  to  be  in  fixteen  half 
rounds,  that  being  the  method  which  they  anciently  took  ia  marking  out  pillars  to  be 
fluted  ;  and  over  the  E^ern  gate  of  Carnack  I  faw  a  ftone  left  rough,  as  to  cut  out 
the  winged  globe,  an  ornament  which  is  feen  fo  often  i^  all  their  buildings.  We 
may  fee  alfo  among  the  Egyptians,  what  might  have  riven  rife  tO'  the  arch,  though 
there  is  great  reafon  to  thmk  they  were  ignorant  of  wis  curious  and  ufeful  part  of 
architefture,  as  it  was  afterwards  executed,  becaufe  it  i$  hardly  ever  feen  among  their 
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baildings,  1  mean  thofe  covers  made  by  the  projeftion  of  feveral  tiers  of  ftone,  one 
be;^ond  another ;  for,  if  thefe  ftones  had  been  only  ihaped  each  of  them  in  a  fegmetlt 
df  z  circle,  the  arch  would  have  been  made,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  arch  was  this 
way  hit  on ;  the  only  difference  between  this  archite&ure  and  that  of  the  arch  feeming 
to  be  in  laying  the  upper  ftones,  efpecially  the  middle  one,  which  is  called  the  key 
ftone,  that  being  laid  flat  pn  the  two  uppermoft  tiers,  whereas,  in  the  arch,  it  inua 
be  put  in  between  them :  for  the  reft,  malun^  them  lefs  towards  the  outward  fuperficies 
than  they  are  withm,  and  laying  the  lower  tiers  fo  as  not  to  projed  fo  much,  and  the 
upper  tiers  more,  the  arch  would  be  executed  only  by  flftping  the  ftones  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned.    It  is  poilible,  that  at  fome  time  the  flones  m  making  fuch 
a  covering  might  not  be  laid  level,  and  making  an  inclined  plane  on  each  iide  at  top, 
when  they  came  to  clofe  all,  they  might  find  it  neceflary  to  hew  a  ftone  to  fit  the  place 
in  fuch  manner  as  to  come  near  to  the  nature  of  a  key  (lone,  and  in  tithe  they  might 
Come  to  make  all  the  flones  bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  as  finding  it  to  give 
flrength  to  this  fort  of  building.    It  is  indeed  poUibie,  that  the  arch  might  be  firll 
invented  by  other  accidents,  as  the  rifing  of  the  ground  of  a  city  where  the  gates  were 
made  of  very  large  ftones,  with  flrait  tops,  and  there  being  occafipn  to  have  higher^ 
doors  or  gates,  tney  might  make  them  more  lofty,  by  cutting  the  top  into  an  arch ; 
and  at  Thebes  in  Greece  I  faw  a  fmall  gate  that  confifled  of  an  arch  only  of  two 
large  ftones,  which  might  poifibly  have  been  made  higher  in  this  manner,  after  the 
building  of  the  gate.    In  all  Egypt  I  did  not  fee  above  three  or  four  arches,  of  which 
1  have  given  an  account  in  the  relation  of  the  antiquities  of  this  country  ;  and  I  fuppofe 
them  to  have  been  made  after  the  Greeks  came  among  them.    It  is  the  more  furprifmg 
they  Ihould  not  hit  on  it,  as  they  found  out  the  (hell  of  the  niche,  which  approaches  fo 
very  near  to  it.    Amidfl  all  the  public  magnificence  of  the  Egyptians,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  think  that  their  private  buildings  were  very  mean,  and  perhaps  then:  habita- 
tions  in  thofe  ancient  early  times,  when  thefe  fumptuous  fabrics  were  ereded,  might 
be  chiefly  tents  and  grottos ;  there  being  no  (ign  of  private  buildings  all  over  the  great 
extent  which  ancient  Thebes  took  up ;  and  without  doubt  thofe  Kings  who  beftowed  fo 
much  on  their  temples  and  fepulchres,  would  likewife  have  erected  magnificent 
^  palaces  for  themfelves,  if  it  had  been  the  cuftom  of  the  times ;  of  which,  doubtlefs, 
we  muft  have  had  fome  remains ;  but  of  this  kind  only  one  is  mentioned,  of  which  we 
have  any  certain  account,  and  that  is  the  labyrinth,  which  was  defigned  to  for  a  public^ 
as  well  as  in  fome  manner  for  a  facred  ufe,  as  it  had  re^tion  to  the  religion  they 
profefTed.    The  palace  of  Memnon  is  indeed  fpokea  of  at  Ahydus ;  but  the  mention 
of  it  is  very  flight,  and  there  are  no  figns  or  traditions  of  any  thing  there,  but<  a 
temple.    And  this  may  account  for  the  extreme  magnificence  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  Egypt,  if  we  confider  that  all  fheir  expences  were  beftowed  this  way,  to 
make  their  facred  buildings  the  moft  lafHng  and  magnificent  that  the  art  of  man  could 
polTibly  execute.  ^  ^ 

I  meafured  feveral  parts  of  the  pillars  at  Luxerein,  to  fee  in  what  proportion  they 
leflTen  and  fwell. 

Meafuring  one  on  the  half  rounds  bek)w,  it  was  ten  feet  nine  inches  in  drcum- 
ference  ;  on  fome  members  higher,  it  was  eleven  feet ;  and  on  the  annulets,  ten  feet 
feven  inches. 

Another  pillar  was  in  circumference  on  the  half  rounds  clofe  to  the  capital,  ten 
feet  fix  mchesi  lower,  on  the  fwell,  twelve  feet  five  inches;  on  the  annulets,  ten  feet 
four  inches. 
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And  in  the  furthermoft  court,  I  find  thefe  meafures  of  one  pillar  in  Inches  204^ 
231,  235,  241.  Another  pillar  meafured  at  the  annulets  feventeen  feet;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  half  rounds,  nineteen  feet  three  inches;  at  the  top  of  the  next  half 
round  members,  nineteen  feet  five  inches ;  and  in  the  greateit  fwell,  twenty  feet  and 
one  inch. 

The  great  pillars  at  Luxerein,  are  one-and-thh^ty  feet  in  circumference,  and  about 
that  height  above  ground,  including  the  capital ;  and  have  a  fquare  plinth  on  the 
top  of  the  capital,'  as  thofe  at  Camack,  on  which  probably  fome  ftatues  were  placed^ 
as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  they  were  on  the  capitals  of  the  pillar  of  the  grand  area  at 
Camack. 

CH  AP.  III. — Of  the  Mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

AS  the  mythology,  or  fabulous  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  may  be  looked 
on,  in  a  great  meafure,  as  the  foundation  of  the  heathen  religion,  in  moft  other  parts  ^ 
fo  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  origin  of  it,  as  it  is  delivered  by 
the  moft  ancient  authors^  which  may  give  fome  light  both  to  the  defcription  of  Egypt,  and 
alfo  to  the  hiftory  of  that  countrjr.  We  may  fuppofe  that  the  ancients  were  the  bed 
judges  of  the  nature  of  thebreUgion,  and,  confequently,  that  all  interpretations  of  their 
mythology,  by  men  of  fruitful  inv^tions,  that  have  no  fort  of  foundation  in  their 
writings,  are  K^rced,  and  fuch  as  might  never  be  intended  by  them.  On  the  contrary,^ 
it  is  necefiary  to  retrench  feveral  things  the  ancients  themfelves  feem  to  have  invented^ 
and  grafted  on  true  hiftory ;  and,  in  order  to  account  for  many  things,  the  genealogies 
and  alliances  they  mention,  muft  in  feveral  refpeds  be  falfe  or  erroneous,  and  feem^ 
to  have  been  invented  to  accommodate  the  honours  of  the  lame  deities  to  different 
perfons  they  were  pleafed  to  deify,  who  lived  at  different  times;  and  fo  they  were 
obliged  to  give  them  new  names,  invent  genealogies,  and  fome  different  attributes 
"which  may  account,  in  fome  meafure,  for  the  fuppofition  I  make  below,  that  deities 
with  different  names  all  mean  the  fame  objcfl:  of  worfhip,  as  the  fun  or  moon,  which 
might  be  worihipped  firft  as  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  when  they  were  deified,  or  under  the- 
name  of  fome  others  deified  before  them  in  the  fame  manner ;  for  Diodorus  fays,  that 
the  Egyptians  learnt  of  the  Ethiopians  to  have  their  .Kings  for  Gods,  that  is,  to  deify 
Aeir  kings ;  for  it  appears  very  plainly  from  the  ancients,  that  their  gods  were  their 
good  kings,  whom  they  deified^  Herodotus,  indeed,  would  add  a  dignity  to  thofe 
deities,  by  faying,  that  the  gods  lived  on  the  earth  with  men,  and  ruled  over  them- 
He  fpeaks  ot  the  three  orders  of  gods ;  the  firi^  and  oldeft  were  eight  in  number, 
among  whom  Pan  was  of  the  firft,  as  Hercules  was  of  the  fecond,  and  Dionyfius  of 
the  third  order.  Diodorus  Siculus  indeed  mentions  celeftial  and  terreftrial  gods;, 
nnder  the  former  he  reckons  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  Ceres,  the  Ocean,  and 
Minerva ;  but  fays  there  were  alfo  terreftrial  gods  of  the  fame  name.  Thefe  celeftial 
gods  he  makes  to  be  the  fun  and  moon,  the  Four  elements,  and  the  foul  of  the  world, 
that  enlivens  all  things.  Ofiris  is  the  fun,  Ifis  the  moon,  Jupiter  the  enlivening  force, 
Vulcan  fire,  Ceres  the  earth.  Ocean  with  theEgyptains  was  the  Nile,  Minerva  the  air ; 
and  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  thefe,  with  Pan,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  made  up  the 
number  of  the  eight  firft  Gods.  It  is  alfo  thought,  that<one  great  foundation  of  this 
religion  was  wormippihg  the  fun  and  the  planets,  and  the  figns  of  the  zodiac;  and  fo 
they  afterwards  made  conftellations.-of  their  kings,  and  gave  the  fun  and  the  planets 
the  names  of  thofe  they  looked  on  as  their  benefaftors ;  and  to  the  figns  of  the  zodiac 
the  names  of  thofe  animals  they  worihipped,  for  the  reafons  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
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Oor  author  goes  on  to  obferve,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  right  before  any  other  people 
to  thefe  gods,  (that  is,  as  he  muft  be  underftood,  to  thofe  wliom  they  called  by  the 
names  of  dieir  kings)  and  gives  it  as  a  reafon,  why  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  they  dwelt 
moftly  araongft  them,  as  Egypt  only  of  all  countries  had  cities  built  by  the  gods, 
and  called  after  their  names;  particularly  of  Jupiter,  the  fun,  Hermes  or  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Pan,  Eilethyia  or  Diana,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  as  Ifis  or  the 
moon,  as  Apollo  is  the  fame  with  Ofiris  or  the  fun ;  though,  according  to  fome 
hiftories,  Apollo  is  made  the  brother  of  Ofiris,  doubtlefs  to  anfwer  fome  particular 
fchemes  in  their  mythology.  He  fays,  thefe  gods  came  down  upon  earth,  and  fometimes 
took  on  them  the  form  of  facred  beafts,  fometimes  of  men,  and  fo  were  worfhipped 
in  the  fhape  of  the  feveral  beafts  whofe  forms  they  alTumed.  This  turn  they  gave  to 
the  worftiip  of  thefe  deities,  in  order  to  add  a  greater  dignity  to  their  religion ;  whereas, 
in  reality,  they  feem  to  be  no  other  than  their  Kings  and  great  men  deified, 
vho,  fome  way  or  other,  had  conduced  to  make  the  life  of  mankind  more  comfortable 
and  happy,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the  elements  of  nature  in  general,  or  of  the  celeftial 
bodies  in  particular,  that  feemed  to  have  the  greateft  influence  on  the  earth ;  which 
they  either  began  to  worfhip  under  their  names,  or  to  worfhip  their  benefaftors,  they 
haa  deified,  and  to  give  them  the  names  of  thofe  things  they  had  by  their  government 
or  inventions  rendered  fo  beneficial  to  them:  for  he  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of 
the  terreftrial  gods,  who,  he  fays,  by  the  ftrength  of  their  underflanding,  and  by 
their  beneficence  to  mankind,  had  acquired  Jmmortality,  as  a  recompeace  of  their 
extraordinary  merit.  Some  of  thefe  were  kings  of  Egypt ;  but  they  feem  to  hav^ 
given  the  genealogy  of  thefe  kings,  as  much  as  could  be,  in  order  to  make  it  be  believed 
that  the  celeftial  gods  were  different  from  them ;  and  though  I  fhall  give  an  account 
of  their  genealogy,  yet,  notwithftanding,  I  conjeflure  part  of  it  to  be  mere  fidion, 
and  that  the  truth  is,  fuch  pcrfons  did  live  at  fome  time  or  other,  but  not  juft  as  they 
fix  it.  However,  thefe  we  muft  fuppofe,  to  be  the  twelve  gods  of  the  fecond  rank,  of 
which  he  only  at  firft  mentions  the  eight  principal,  the  Sun,  Saturn,  Rhea,  Jupiter, 
called  alfo  Ammon,  Juno,  Vulcan,  Vefla,  and  Mercury.  He  fays,  the  Sun  reigned 
firft  in  Egypt :  Herodotus  fays,  Menes  reigned  firft,  and  that  Pan  w^  the  oldeft  of  th^ 
gods,  and,  as  Mendes  was  another  name  of  Pan,  poflibly  Mene^  a^d  Pan  m^y  be  the 
fame ;  and  alfo  the  celeftial  Ofiris,  which  is  the  fun.  But,  if  it  be  true,  afi  Herodotu^s 
fays,  that  Menes  built  the  temple  to  Vulcan  in  Memphis  i  this  may  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  priefts,  who  affirmed  that  Vulcan  was  the  firft  Ejng.  Ofiris,  ip  this 
genealogical  account  of  the  Kings,  is  indeed  alfo  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fai4 
to  be  Bacchus.  But  as,  under  the  name  of  Menes,  he  dramed  the  country,  and 
made  Lower  Egypt  habitable,  by  expofing  the  earth  in  proper  time  to  the  kindly  influence 
of  the  fun ;  and,  under  that  of  Bacchus,  cultivated  the  vine,  by  the  help  of  the  fun^ 
the  juice  of  whofe  fruit  is  fuch  a  comfortable  cordial  to  mankind  ;  and  as,  under  the 
name  of  Mendes  or  Pan,  he  might  make  fome  orders  for  the  more  regular  pro- 
pagation of  mankind,  and  of  animals  for  his  ufe,  all  under  the  prolific  influence  of  the 
fun,  fo  the  fame  perfon  or  deity  might  be  worfhipped  in  different  places  under 
ferent  names  and  fhapes,  according  to  the  nature  ,  of  the  particular  virtues  of  the 
perfon  they  celebrated  in  thofe  places.  The  worfhip  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  who  was 
called  Vulcan,  and  of  fire  under  his  name,  was  owing,  as  they  fay,  to  an  extraordinary 
accident ;  a  wood  happened  to  be  fet  on  fire  by  lightning  in  the  winter,  and  the  King 
ftahding  b^  it,  perceived  that  it  gave  a  great  pleafure  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of  it, 
at)d  took  care  to  continue  the  ufe  of  fire,  which  we  may  fuppofe  till  that  time  was 
unknown. 

After. 
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After  thefe,  Saturn  reigned,  who  married  his  fifter  Rhea,  the  fame  with  Cybele  or 
Magna  Mater;  though,  m  this  genealogy,  Ifis  is  faid  to  be  her  daughter,  who  was 
the  moon,  or  Diana,  and  had  the  city  Bubaftus  built  to  her,  Bubaftus  being  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Diana ;  and  on  her  tomb  fhe  is  reprefented  as  boafting  that  the  city 
^f  Bubaftus  was  built  in  honour  of  her  Cybele  feems  to  be  (nuch  the  fame  as 
Diana  of  Ephefus,  and  Ids,  among  the  celeftial  gods,  is  the  mbon ;  it  is  poflible  that 
the  moon  might  be  worfliipped  under  thefe  three  names,  as  having  an  univerfal  in- 
fluence on  all  things.  Some  faid  that  Oiiris  and  Ifis  were  the  children  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  but,  according  to  others,  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  and  ^  as  Herodotus  fays,  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  know  the  namd  of  Juno,  this  is  a  proof,  how  much  the  invention 
of  the  ancients  was  employed  in  the  hiftory  they  gave  of  their  gods ;  and  accounts  for 
the  incGfnfiftencies  we  meet  with  in  their  relations  of  them.  As  both  Minerva  ainl 
Juno  have  been  faid  to  be  the  air,  fo  they  might  alfo  be  the  fame  deities,  under  diflferent 
names,  and  likewife  Eilethyia  or  Diana,  though  the  daughter  of  Jupiter ;  for  both 
Juno  and  Diana  are  called  Lucina,  and  may  be  the  fame  perfon.  Diana  is  faid  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  by  Latbna;  poilibly  Jupiter  might  after  marry  his  own 
daughter,  who  might  then  be  called  Juno>  and  her  mother  Latona  might  be  obliged 
to  fly  to  Ortygia  from  the  refentment  of  Juno ;  as  thefe  may  likewife  be  the  fame  with 
Rhea,  on  the  above  fuppofition ;  and  if  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo,  all  thefe 
alliances  and  genealogies  muft  be  looked  on  as  mere  iidions  ;  and  this  deity  multiplied 
into  fo  many  fhapes,  muft  then  be  only  Rhea  or  Ifis,  or  whoever  was  the  firft  deity  of 
this  kind,  worfliipped  afterwards  under  different  notions,  and  different  names. 

To  Jupiter  and  Juno  they  give  five  children,  Ofiris,  Ifis,  Typhon,  Apollo,  and 
Venus  ;  and  fo  Juno  might  be  called  the  mother  of  the  gods  (mater  deAm)  the  title 
of  Cyfoele ;  and  here  they  make  Ofiris  Bacchus,  and  Ifis  Ceres }  fo  that  Ifis  might 
comprehend  Rhea  and  Diana,  Juno  and  Ceres.  By  the  name  of  Ceres,  (he  was  the 
inventrefs  of  tillage,  as  Ofiris  was  of  wine,  under  the  title  of  Bacchus  :  Ifis  alfo  is  faid 
to  have  ena£led  laws  for  the  government  of  mankind.  Some  fay  Ofiris  founded 
Thebes,  though  others  mention  another  founder  of  this  city  :  our  author  fays,  more* 
over,  that  he  built  a  temple  of  extreme  magnificence,  to  his  parents  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
«nd  two  golden  temples,  one  to  celeftial  Jupiter,  the  other  to  his  father  Jupiter 
Ammon.  It  is  probable,  that  one  Jupiter  was  worfliipped  long  before  this,  and  that 
Ofiris  being  the  fon  of  Ammon,  both  the  father  and  fon  might  be  deified ;  and,  to 
■give  a  dignity  to  their  new  god,  they  might  fay,  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  title  of  his  real  father,  who  was  worfliipped  under  the  fhape  of  a 
ram.  As  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  father  of  Minos  in  Crete,  both  of 
them  great  Kings  over  fo  fmal  an  ifland,  it  was  thought  to  be  doing  juftice  to  the 
merit  of  Jupiter,  to  make  him  the  chief  of  their  gods;  that  they  might  have  gods 
of  their  own;  aiid  to  give  him  the  name  by  which  they  call  the  Egyptian  Jupiter; 
without  doubt,  a  much  more  ancient  deity,  as  Dasdalus,  the  architect  of  his  fon, 
went  to  Egypt  to  fee  the  labyrinth,  in  order  to  build  one  in  Crete  on  the  fame  model. 
Ofiris  aikl  Ifis  were  alfo  great  encouragers  of  arts,  and  of  thofe  who  invented  weapons 
<o  kHl  wild  beafts,  and  inftruraent«  to  till  the  land.  Ofiris  being  educated  at  Nifa 
in  Arabia  Felix,  had  the  name  of  Dionyfius  from  that  place,  and  his  father  Dios ; 
liere  they  fay  fee  learnt  the  culture  of  the  vine.  He  had  the  greateft  regard  for 
Hermes  or  Mercury,  a  perfon  of  great  genius  in  inventing  whatever  might  be  for 
<he  "conveniency  of  aiankind:  he  firft  corrected  the  language,  and  gave  names 
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to  feveral  thtegs ;  it  was  he  that  invented  letters,  and  alfo  the  lyre  with  three  firings, 
and  taught  the  worfliip  of  the  gods,  and  facritices,  all  forts  of  manly  exercifes,  and 
a  proper  carriage  and  deportment  of  the  body.  He  firft  obferved  the  order  of  the 
ilarsy  and  the  nature  and  harmony  of  founds*  It  was  he,  or  fome  other  perfon  after 
him  worfhipped  under  his  name,  that  taught  the  Greeks  the  art  of  fpeaking,  (it  may 
be  fuppofed,  with  propriety  and  eloquence)  on  which  account  they  gave  him  the 
name  of  Hermes.  It  was  Mercury,  and  not  Minerva,  as  the  Greeks  affirm,  that 
found  out  the  'ufe  of  the  olive }  and  he  was  in  fo  great  favour  with  Ofiris,  that  he 
was  his  fecretary,  it  may  be  rather  faid  his  prime  minifter,  to  whom  he  communicated 
every  thing,  for  bis  advice.  Ofiris  raifed  a  great  army  to  go  over  the  earth,  to  com* 
municate  his  improvements  to  all  the  world,  hoping  to  gain  immortal  honours  by  his 
benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  it  accordingly  happened ;  for  he  was  worfhipped- 
as  a  god,  by  thofe  whofe  lives  he  had  rei;^dered  fo  much  more  happy  than  they  were 
before.  He  left  to  liis  the  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  appointed  Mercury  to  be  her^ 
counfellor ;  he  alfo  left  his  relation  Hercules  general  over  all  his  dominions,  appoint- 
ing Budris  guardian  of  the  parts  towards  the  fea  fide,  and  Phcenicia ;  and  Ants^iiSs 
of  Ethiopia,  and  Libya.  Ofiris  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Apollo,  as  he  is 
called  by  thp  Greeks;  he  was  the  propagator  of  the  bay,  as  Ofiris  was  of  the  ivy, 
for  which  reafon  thofe  trees  are  facred  to  thefe  gods,  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  trees  that  are  confecrated  to  them,  are  ever-greens,  as  the  myrtle  to  V^nv(^  ;?nd 
the  olive  to  Minerva.  It  is  faud,  Ofiris  had  for  his  companions  in  war,  Anubis  anil 
Macedon.  They  wore  the  fkins  of  thofe  animals  they  fomewhat  refembled  in  courage^^ 
Anubis  wearing  the  dog's  fkin,  and  Macedon  that  of  the  wolf;  on  which  account 
thofe  beafls  are  efleemed  facred  in  Egypt,  and  in  time  came  te  be  worfhifpedl  He 
took  Fzn  alfo  with  him,  whom  we  may  fuppofe  ta  be  a  different  perfon  from  the  other 
before  mentioned ;  one  of  his  names  was  bad  in  great  veneradon  in  Egypt,  his  flatues 
being  in  every  temple,  and  a  city  built  to  him.  He  carried  likewife  hufbandmen  witlv 
him ;  Maro  for  cultivating  the  vme,  and  Triptolemus  to  teach  the  manner  of  fowing. 
and  reaping  the  com.  Thus  accompanied^  he  went  into  Ethiopia.  In  this  country 
iatyrs  were  brought  to  him,  covered  with  hair for  Ofiris  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  ana? 
of  mufic  and  dancing,  and  always  carried  with  him  a  band  of  mufic,  in  which,  there 
were  nine  virgins,  who  were  excellently  well  fkilled  in  vocal  mafic,  as  well  as  learned] 
in  other  fubjedts,  and  were  therefore  caUed  by  the  Greeks  the  Mufea:.  Apollo  prcK 
fided  over  them. 

Ofiris  met  with  no  oppofition,  being  received  every  where  as  a  gpd^  for  his  bene*^ 
ficence  tawards  mankind.    He  improved  Ethiopia  by  agricuttueei       building  cities, 
and  left  in  it  officers  to  collect  the  tributes.    Whilfl  he  was  here,  there  happened  in 
Egypt  a  great  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  did  particular  damage  in  ttm  part  cf 
Egypt  that  was  under  the  care  of  Prometheus,  who  was  on  this  account  near  laying 
violent  hands  on  himfelf.    The  river,  by  reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  its  courfe^  and  the 
violence  of  its  waters,  was  called  the  Eagle.    Hercules,  always  afpiring  at  great  things^, 
and  zealous  to  ihew  his  extraordinary  ftrengtb^  made  up  the  dykes,,  and  kept  the 
river  within  its  bounds,  on  which  account  the  Greeks,  faysi  Diodorus,  .  invented,  the 
£able,  that  Hercules  killed  the  eagle,  that  was  feeding  on  the  liver,  of:  Prpmetheus. 
It  is  faid,  the  river  was  after  called  the  Nile,  from  Nileus  a  king  oi  Egypt.  Ofirj^ 
goinjg  into  Thrace,  Maro  founded  the  city  Maronea,  and  Macedon,. the  Macedoniao 
ehipire.     He  km  Triptolemus  into  Attica  to  teach  the  inhabitants  agriculture. 
Ofiris  carried  his  arts  every  where,  and,  if  any  country  was  not  capable  of  bearings 
wiv>  he  taught  them  to  make  a  jiqiipr  of  barky,  net  much  .inferior  to  wine,  either. 
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in  ftretigth  or  flawtrr.  Mter  Ofiris's  death,  divine  honours  Were  paid  to  hhn.  It 
was  long  kept  as  a  fecret  that  he  was  killed  by  Typhon,  who  would  have  feized  on 
his  dominions;  but  Ifis,  with  her  fon  Horus,  vanquilhed  Typhon  near  Arttasopolis* 
Typhon  had  divided  the  body  of  Ofiris  into  twenty-fix  parts,  and  diftributed  them  to 
his  accomplices ;  all  thefe  Ifis  found,  and  inclofed  each  of  the  pieces  within  a  painted 
figure  of  a  body,  compofed  of  wax  and  aramatic  fpices ;  thefe  Ihe  delivered  to 
diftind  bodies  of  {Jriefts,  under  great  fecrecy,  to  be  buried  j  enjoining  them  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  Ofiris,  and  to  confecrate  forae  particular  animal  to  him,  and  whea 
it  died,  to  bury  it  in  the  fame  manner ;  thus  they  continuisd  the  fatne  honours  to  the 
-confecrated  animals ;  and  the  facred  bulls,  called  Apis  and  Mnevis,  becaufe  they 
were  fo  ufeful  in  agricuhure,  were  worfhipped  in  Egypt.  From  this  account  we  may 
fee  the  reafon  why  Ofiris  was  worfliipped  in  the  fliape  of  a  mummy,  and  that  his 
Aatues  are  feen  fo  common  in  that  figure,  and  alfo  why  fo  ihany  facred  animals  were 
worfiiipped  in  Egypt.  From  this  alfo,  probably,  the  cuftom  took  rife  of  embalming 
their  dead  bodies,  forming  them  in  the  fame  figure,  and  honouring  the  relifts  of  their 
relations  in  the  fame  maimer,  as  the  feveral  pieces  of  Ofiris  were  preferved. 

If  we  examine  into  the  rife  of  the  fables  relating  to  the  births  of  feveral  of  th^ 
deities  faid  to  have  been  begotten  likewife  by  deities,  we  fli^U  find  it  had  na  other  found- 
ation than  the  lewdnefs  or  adulteries  of  the  relations  of  great  perfons,  who  had 
people  about  them  to  invent  ftories  to  corver  the  diflionour  of  their  families.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  M>le  of  Semele  and  Bacchus^  not  fo  mention  feveral  others,  from  the 
accounts  we  have  by  their  own  authors.  And  deities,  which,  in  the  idea  of  the 
h^thens,  fubfifted  before,  were  made  to  be  bom  long  after.  For  the  fame  purpofe 
the  Greek  Hercui^  was  fuppofed  to  be  begotten  by  Jupiter  on  Alcmena,  to  cover 
bet  adultery,  when  (he  brought  forth  a  fon  at  an  improper  time,  during  the  afofence 
of  her  huiband  Amphitryo  in  the  wars.  The  lewdnefs  of  lo  daughter  of  Inachus, 
ICiii^  of  the  Argives,  is  another  inftance  of  this  kind,  who  proving  with  child  by  a 
marmer,  and^  k  is  faid,  going  into  Egypt  in  a  ihip  that  had  a  bull  painted  on  it^  all 
that  ftory  of  her  bdng  transformed  into  an  heifer,  and  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter,  was 
invented,  and  iJiat  ihe  went  into  Egypt  and  there  recovered  her  firft  fliape,  and  was 
fnaitied  to  Ofiris;  and,  upon  this  very  ftoiy,  Diodorus^  takes  occafion  to  nfiake 
reffledicMis  on  the  jgreat  difagreement  there  was  in  relation  to  the  hiftory  of  then* 
^ods;  that  the  &me  deity  was  called  by  fome  Ifis,  by  others  Ceres;  by  fome  Thefm 
mophorus,  by  others  the  Moon ;  by  fome  again  Juno,  and  that  others  called  this 
<ieity  by  all  thefe  names :  that  they  called  Ofiris  fometimes  Serapis^  and  fometimes 
Bacchus,  at  other  times  Pluto,  fometimes  Ammon,  at  others  Jupiter,  and  often  Pan  ; 
and  fome  faid,  that  Serapis  was  the  Pluto  of  the  Greeks ;  there  being  in  reality  very 
little  foundation  in  truth  for  thefe  things,  but  almofl:  all  thefe  ftories  have  had  their 
rife  from  the  inv^entions  of  men  on  different  occafions ;  which  is  the  caufe  of  fuch 
^riety  and  difagreement  in  the  accounts  of  the  mythology  of  the  heathens. 

Horus  was  fon  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  who,  being  taught  the  arf  of  prophecy  antt 
phyfic  by  Ifis,  was  called  Apollo ;  fo  that  we  have  Apollo  both  brother  and  fon  to 
Ofiris.  The  giants  alfo,  confifting  of  many  bodies,  are  faid  to  have  rifen  in  the  timfe 
of  Ofirisj  whofe  minifters  were  reprefented  as  whipping  them ;  and  for  this  reafon^ 
|he  ftatue  of  Ofiris  is  often  feen  with  a  whip,  as  the  puniflier  of  the  wicked.  It  is 
?alfo  remarkable,  that  Ifis  behaved  in  fo  prudent  and  wife  a  manner  after  the  death 
of  Ofiris,  that  the  Queens  of  Egypt  were  from  that  time  ever  had  in  greater  honour 
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than  the  Kings,  and  were  invefted  with  higher  power ;  and,  in  the  marriage  fettle- 
ments  among  private  perfons,  that  polite  claufe  ufed  to  be  added,  that  all  tilings 
fhould  be  under  the  direction  of  the  lady  And,  as  it  has  been  judged  that  all  the 
mummies  that  have  been  found  about  Saccara,  which  was  near  Memphis,  are  female 
bodies,  it  is  poflible  on  the  burial  of  Ifis  in  a  chapel  in  the  grove  of  .Vulcan  at 
Memphis,  all  women  might  be  confecrated  to  this  deity,  and  bej^uried  Jn  jhde. cata- 
combs, as  near  as  conveniently  they  could  be  to  the  goddefs,  ami  *have  4heir  ^co^nj^ 
by  a  particular  difpofition,  made  fo  as  to  reprefent  Ofiris,  which' mic^hf  another 
foundation  for  the  future  regards  that  were  to  be  paid  them.  And  poflibly  the  bodie? 
of  the  men  might  be  depofited  in  another  part,  perhaps  in  the  grottoi  tS^tfc?  cSft^f 
the  Nile  j  and  the  honours  that  were  paid  to  them  might  not  be  fo  great  in  prefcrVing 
them,  and,  for  that  reafon,  they  may  not  have  Continued  fo  long.  ,  But  thefe  are 
only  conjedures,  for  which  it  is  certain  we  have  no  foundation  in  anciefnt  authors. 

CHAP.  IV. — Of  the  ancient  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 

HERODOTUS  fays,  the  Egyptians  ufed  two  forts  of  letters,  or  ways  of  writing; 
one  called  facred,  the  other  vulgar  letters  f.     Diodorus  gives  a  more  particular 
account,  though  in  fome  parts  obfcure.    He  fays,  the  Egyptians  learned  the  form  of 
their  letter§,  or  writing,  from  the  Ethiopians ;  for  of  the  Egyptian  letters,  or  manner 
of  writing,  one  was  vulgar,,  which  all  people  learned;  others  were  called  facred, 
which  the  priefts  only  knew  among  the  Egyptians,  learning  them  of  their  fathers, 
among  thofe  things  which  were  to  be  kept  fecret ;  but  the  Ethiopians  ufed  all  thefe 
letters  or  ways  of  writing  indifferently :  fo  that  one  would  imagine,  the  Ethiopian^ 
either  had  two  alphabets,  or  that  they  had  two  ways  of  writing  moft  things,  but  that 
of  thefe  the  Egyptians  ufed  one  commonly,  and  the  other  only  in  their  facred 
writings.    So  that  it  was  rather  the  unlawfulnefs,  than  any  impoflibility  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  thefe  letters,  that  kept  them  from  reading  their  facred  writings,  as 
they  could,  perhaps,  have  learned  them  of  the  Ethiopians,  if  we  fuppofe  they  M^ere 
exadly  the  fame ;  but  it  is  poflible,  that  the  Egyptians,  having  learned  the  art  of 
writing  of  the  Ethiopians,  might  afterwards  alter  the  letters  or  marks,  that  ftood  for 
words,  that  the  Ethiopians  themfelves  might  not  be  able  to  read  them,  although  the 
languages  of  both  nations  might  be  the  fame :  he  afterwards  fpeaks  of  the  Ethiopian 
letters,  called  by  the  Egyptians  hieroglyphics ;  he  fays,  that  at  firft  their  forms  of 
writing  reprefented  all  forts  of  beafts,  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  inftruments, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  handicrafts ;  for  their  writings  did  not  confift  of  fyllables  put 
together,  but  of  figures  that  related  to  the  things  they  were  to  exprefs ;  for  they 
wrote  or  drew  the  figure  of  a  hawk,  a  crocodile,  a  ferpent,  the  eye,  hand,  or  face 
of  a  man,  and  the  like.    A  hawk  fignified  all  things  that  were  to  be  done  eypedi- 
tioufly,  (I  fliould  rather  think  expedition  itfelf)  becaufe  it  is  the  fwiftefl  of  birdii. 
The  crocodile  fignified  malice:  the  eye  exprefled  both  an  obferver  of  juftice,  and  a 
keeper  of  any  perfon :  the  right  hand,  with  the  fingers  extended,  fignified  any  one's 
getting  his  livelihood ;  the  left  hand  Ihut,  the  preferving  and  keeping  ^  of  any  ihing. 
Thus  every  thing  was  read  and  underfl:ood  by  figures.    This  feems  to  have  been  the 

ya/uupyt).    Diodorus,  1.  p.  23. 
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hieroglyphical  manner  of  writing ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted,  if  the  common  way  was 
not  by  fingle  letters  CQmpofing  fyllables*  The  form  of  letters  is  arbitrary,  and  each 
letter,  as  conjedured  by  fome,  might  be  the  refemblance  of  an  animal ;  efpecially  as 
the  names  of  fome  ancient  letters  are  the  names  of  beads.  The  capital  Armenian 
letters  are  now  adually  reprefented  by  beads,  without  any  fimilitude  of  the  letter 
added  to  it,  as  I  faw  in  their  grammar,  printed  by  the  Propaganda  Fide. 

Mofes,  who  was  {killed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  without  doubt,  under* 
ftood  their  manner  of  writing  ;  and,  if  the  letters  reprefented  animals,  he  muft  have 
compofed  a  new  alphabet,  when  the  law  forbid  them  to  make  the  likenefs  of  any  thing, 
that  is,  we  are  to  fuppofe  of  any  living  creature,  or  of  any  of  thofe  luminaries  that 
were  worfhipped  in  the  heathen  world.    The  figures  ftanding  for  letters  could  not  be 
above  forty  or  fifty.    It  may  be  confidered  alfo,  how  many  of  thefe  there  muft  be,  if 
they  ftood  for  fyllables,  which  would  feem  to  be  a  more  difficult  way  of  writing  than 
putting  figures  for  words,  which  by  the  refemblance  would  very  much,  help  the 
memory  j  an  advantage  that  could  not  be  had,  if  certain  figures  flood  for  fyllables.. 
If  hieroglyphical  figures  flood  for  words  or  founds  that  fignified  certain  thmgs,  tl^e 
power  of  hieroglyphics  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  of  a  number  of  letters  compofin^  fuctr 
a  found,  that  by  agreement  was  made  to  fignify  fuch  a  thing.    For  hieroglyphics,  aa 
words,  feem  to  have  flood  for  founds,  and  founds  fignify  things  ;  as  for  inftance,  it 
might  have  been  agreed,  that  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  might  ftand  for  the  found  that 
meant  what  we  call  malice :  the  children  of  the  priefls  were  early  taught,  that  the 
figure  of  a  crocodile  flood  for  fuch  a  found,  and,  if  they  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  found,  it  would, certainly  fland  with  them  for  a  found  ;  though,  as  the  found, 
it  fignified  alfo  a  qualify  or  thing  ^  and,  they  might  afterwards  be  taught  the  meaning 
of  this  found ;  as  words  are  only  founds,  which  founds  we  agree  fhall  fignify  fuch  and 
fuch  things ;  fo  that  to  children,,  words  only  fland  for  founds,  which  relate  to  fucb 
things  as  they  know  nothing  of ;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  we  fay  children  learn  many  things 
like^'parrots,  what  they  do  not  underfland,  and  their  memories  are  exercifed  only  about 
foui}ds,  till  they  are  inilrudled  in  the  meaning  of  the  words.    This,  I  thought  it  might 
be  proper  to  obferve,  as  fome  fay,  hieroglyphics  flood  for  things,  and  not  for  words^ 
if  founds  articulated  in  a  certain  manner  are  words.    And  though  it  may  be  faid,  that 
in  this  cafe,  when  different  nations  of  different  languages  agree  on  common  chara^ers^ 
that  fland  for  certain  things  they  aeree  on,  that  then  fuch  figures  fland  for  things  r 
this  will  be  allowed ;  but  then  they  ftand  for  founds  too,  that  is,  the  founds  in  each 
language  that  fignify  fuch  things :  and,  as  obferved  before,  to  children,  who  know/ 
nothing  of  the  feveral  things  they  ftand  for,  to  them  they  are  only  marks  that  exprefa 
fuch  and  fuch  founds ;  fo  that  thefe  figures  fland  not  for  things  alone,  but,  as  words^ 
for  founds  and  things.    It  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  we  have  any  infcriptions  in  a  lan-^ 
guage,  the  letters  of  which  are  figures  of  things    for  to  know  that,  we  are  not  to. 
examine  all  hieroglyphics^  to  fee  how  many  different  forts  there  are ;  but  if  any  are 
writ  in  lines,  we  ought  to  examine  them,  and  fee  whether  the  different  figures  amount 
to  fo  great  a  variety  as  muft  exceed  the  number  of  letters  in  any  language.    It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  hieroglyphical  writing  was  written  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common 
language,  with  regard  to  the  lines ;  and  thofe  few  infcriptions,  that  are  found  written 
in  lines,  have  fo  great  a  variety  of  figures,  chat  it  is  to  be  concluded,  they  are  the 
facred  hieroglyphical  writing,  m  which  each  figure  ftood  for  a  word.    As  to  other 
emblematicad  hieroglyphics,  which  feem  to  have  been  defigned  for  ornaments  of 
buildings,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  at  firft  they  might  only  adorn  their  fireezes,  and  that 
the  ornaments  on  the  freezes  m  traiples  coxmfted  of  fuch  things  as  related  to  the  deity, 
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or  the  manner  of  worlhip ;  as  the  animal,  under  whofe  fhape  he  was  worOiipped, 
mi^t  be  reprefented.  The  Lituus,  an  inftrument  of  augury,  and  vafes  of  facriBce, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  infcriptions,  if  the  patera,  the  head  of  the  ox,  and  the  like,  in 
the  freezes  of  Greek  and  Roman  architedure,  are  aiSrmed  to  be  infcriptions,  frgnifying 
that  fuch  a  bead  was  iacrificed,  or  fuch  a  vafe  ufed  in  their  facrifices  or  libations.  And, 
with  regard  to  other  emblems,  if  the  reverfe  of  a  medal,  on  which  the  figures  of  cer« 
tain  virtues  are  reprefented,  for  which  the  perfon  is  celebrated,  or  many  of  the  pictures 
of  Rubens  of  that  nature,  may  be  faid  to  be  infcriptions,  it  may  be  allowed  alfo,  that 
thefe  hieroglyphics  are  infcriptions ;  but  thefe  feem  to  reprefent  things ;  for  if  they 
were  infcriptions,  they  muft  (land  for  fucii  individual  words,  and  be  read  into  certain 
fentences,  exadly  in  the  fame  words,  by  all  thofe  who  pnderfland  that  language, 
which  does  not  feem  to  be  the  cafe.  And  though  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions 
the  infcription  on  every  fide  of  the  obelifk  that  was  brought  to  Conftantinople,  yet  it 
may  be  fuppofed  thefe  hieroglyphics  might  be  in  lines  on  the  pedeftal  or  bafe  of  the 
obeli(k,  where  the  infcription  might  be  more  eafily  read ;  and  it  is  probable,  they 
were  in  the  common  letters,  which,  as  they  were  figures  of  animals,  might  poflibly  be 
called  hieroglyphics,  though  not  fo  ftridly  fpeaking ;  for,  as  the  infcription  was  in 
honour  of  fo  great  a  King,  it  is  mofl:  probable,  it  (hould  be  written  fo  as  to  be  read  by 
every  body  ;  and,  if  it  was  written  in  the  hieroglyphical  charaders  (landing  for  words, 
it  mull  have  taken  up  very  little  room,  there  being  only  as  many  figures  as  principal 
words,  and  could  not  have  well  covered  one  fide  of  a  large  obeli(ki  which  would  not 
have  anfwered  the  end  of  fuch  a  very  concife  manner  of  writing,  for  which  the  hiero- 
glyphics  were  contrived,  as  a  (hort  hand,  to  comprehend  much  under  a  few  figures, 
eafily  penned  after  they  were  once  learnt.  As  far,  therefore,  as  hieroglyphics  are 
emblematical,  they  feem  to  (land  for  things  ;  but  as  they  are  infcriptions,  they  (land 
for  words  or  founds  as  well  as  things,  and  might  be  read  in  the  vulgar  language  by  the 
children  of  the  priefts,  who  po(fibly  might  not  underftand  any  part  of  fome  of  them, 
that  might  relate  to  fciences,  they  as  yet  knew  nothmg  of. 

CHAP.  V.  —  Of  the  Egyptian  Manner  of  embalming  Human  Bodies  and  Birds. 

HERODOTUS  *  gives  fome  account  of  the  honours  they  paid  to  the  bodies  of  their 
reladons,  after  they  were  dead.  He  (ays,  when  any  man  of  confequence  died,  all  the 
women  of  the  family  befmeared  their  lumds  and  faces  with  dirt ;  left  the  body  in  the 
houfe,  and,  with  other  women,  thdr  reladons,  went  about  the  city  beating  themfelves, 
with  their  garments  girt  about  them,  and  their  breafts  uncovered ;  the  men  alfo  girded 
their  garments  about  them  and  beat  themfelves ;  afterwards  they  carried  the  body  to 
be  embalmed  ;  there  bang  certain  perfons  appointed  for  this  bufinefs,  whofe  profeflion 
it  was ;  who,  when  the  body  was  brought  to  them,  (hewed  feveral  patterns  made  of 
wood,  painted  like  a  dead  body  embalmed.  One  of  thefe  patterns  was  of  very  fine 
workmanfliip,  and  called  by  a  name  it  was  not  lawful  commonly  to  utter ;  another  was 
ihewn,  not  fo  fine,  and  Ids  coftly ;  and  a  third  ftill  cheaper.  They  then  a(ked,  in 
which  manner  they  would  have  the  body  prepared,  and  fo  agreed  on  the  price.  And 
it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  three  ways  of  adorning  the  outfide  of  mummies, 
feem  to  relate  to  this  fird  manner  of  embalming ;  and  it  is  probable,  there  were  three 
prices  according  to  the  beautv  of  the  workman(hip.  Then  they  embalmed  them  in 
this  manner :  firft^  they  extraoed  the  brains  by  the  nofe,  with  a  crooked  iron,  and 
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then  poured  in  drugs ;  afterwards  they  opened  the  body  with  a  iliarp  Ethiopian  flx>ne^ 
took  out  the  bowels,  cleanfed  the  body,  and  waflied  it  with  paloi  wine,  and  a  fecond 
time  with  pounded  perfumes ;  they  then  filled  it  with  myrrh,  caflia,  and  other  fpicest 
frankincenfe  excepted,  and  fewed  it  up :  afterwards  they  waflied  it  with  nitre,  and 
laid  it  by  for  feventy  days,  for  longer  it  was  not  permitted  to  lie :  they  then  waflied 
the  body  again,  and  wound  it  up  in  fwathes  of  linen,  befmearing  it«  over  with  gums^ 
which  the  Egyptians  ufed  inftead  of  glue.  The  relations  took  it  from  them,  and 
made  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man,  in  which  they  put  the  body,  and  fixing  down  the 
top,  they  put  it  into  the  catacombs.  But  thofe,  who  were  more  moderate  in  their 
expences,  injedled  turpentine  of  cedar  with  a  pipe  into  the  body,  without  cutting  it ; 
they  then  falted  it  for  feventy  days,  and  drew  out  the  pipe,  which  brought  the  bowels 
out  with  it  by  the  fundament,  and  the  nitre  dried  up  the  flefli,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  fldn  and  the  bones.  The  third  way  of  preparing  the  body,  with  thofe  of  fmall 
fortunes,  was  by  cleanfing  the  infide  with  fait  and  water,  and  £adting  it  for  feventy 
days. 

Diodorus  *  adds  to  this  account  of  Herodotus,  that  they  went  mourning  about  the 
city  till  the  body  was  buried ;  that,  during  that  time,  they  ufed  ndther  the  baths^ 
wine,  delicate  food,  nor  fine  cloaths.  The  firfl:  manner  of  embalming  coft  a  talent  of 
filver ;  the  fecond  twenty  mins. ,  The  people  of  this  profeifion,  of  embalming  bodies^ 
learnt  the  art  of  their  anceftors  ;  and  their  method  was,  to  bring  in  an  account  to  the 
relations,  of  the  expences  of  the  different  ways  of  embalming  the  body,  and  afldng 
them  which  method  they  chofe ;  and,  agreeing  about  every  thing,  they  took  away  tha 
body  to  be  embalmed.  Firft,  the  fecretary  marked  out  on  the  left  fide,  how  far  it 
ought  to  be  cut ;  then  a  certain  officer  cut  according  to  their  rules,  with  an  Ethiopian 
ftone,  and  immediately  ran  away,  all  the  people  that  were  prefent  following  him,, 
throwing  fi;ones  after  him,  and  curfing  him,  to  atone  for  this  fad  ;  for  they  look  oa 
the  perfon  as  an  oh\eGt  of  hatred,  who  offers  any  violence,  wounds,  or  does  any  harn^ 
to  the  body  of  his  fellow  creature:  but  thofe  who  embalmed  the  bodies^  they  honoured 
and  efteemed ;  and  they  converfed  with  the  priefts,  and  went  into  the  temples  (as  the 
priefts)  without  any  reftraint.  Then  one  of  them  took  out  ail  the  entrails,  except  the 
heart  and  kidneys.  Another  wafhed  the  infide,  and  the  bowels  with  'palm  wine,  and 
aromatic  perfumes ;  they  then  prepared  the  body  with  turpentine  of  cedar,  and  other 
things,  for  about  thirty  days,  and  afterwards  with  myrrh  and  cinnamon,  not  only  to 
preferve  it,  but  to  keep  it  fweet.  From  what  follows,  one  would  imagine,  that  there 
was  a  way  of  preferving  the  bodies  far  beyond  that  of  wrapping  them  up  in  linen  and 
dipping  them  in.  bitumen,  or  befmearing  them  with  it,  in  the  manner  we  fee  they 
were  embalmjed ;  for  he  fays,  their  very  eye-brows  and  eye^lafhes,  and  the  form  and 
appearance  of  the  whole  body  was  fo  well  preferved,  that  they  might  be  known  by 
their  features ;  and,  on  this  account,  many  of  the  Egyptians  kept  the  bodies  of  their 
anceftors  in  houfes,  adorned  at  a  very  great  coft,  and  had  the  t)leafure  to  fee  their 
forefathers,  \^ho  were  dead  many  years  before  they  were  bom,  and  to  obferve  all  their 
features,  as  well  as  if  they  were  living.  From  this  account  it  is  probable,  that  this 
manner  of  embalming  was  the  fineft  and  moft  coftly,  and  thofe  whofe  bodies'^were 
prepared  in  this  way  might  be  fet  upright,  that  their  friends  might  have  the  pleafure  ta 
behold  them  in  that  natural  pofture.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  binding  thofe  up  in  fwathes, 
and  putting  them  in  coffins,  who.  were  embalmed  in  the  beft  manner ;  fo  that  itfeems, 
either  th^t  Herodotus  was  not  well  acquainted  with  this  firft  way  of  embalming,  or  thatf 
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it  was  an  improvement  introduced  afterwards,  if  the  account  of  Diodorus  be  true; 
'  though  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  we  do  not  find,  that  ever  any  bodies  have  been  dif- 
covered,  which  were  embalmed,  as  our  author  defcribes ;  though  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  there  were  not  fuch  bodies  formerly  found,  that  fuppUed  the  world  with  the 
mummy  of  dried  flefh  ;  there  being  nothing  of  this  kind  feen  on  the  mummies  at  pre* 
fent ;  and  that,  there  being  fo  great  a  demand  for  it,  all  thofe  bodies  might  have  been 
deflroyed,  and  that  drug  fupplied  by  the  art  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  as  fome  tra- 
vellers relate. 

There  were,  doubtlefs,  feveral  ways  of  embalming  the  bodies,  according  to  the  firfl 
and  fecond  manner  of  Herodotus,  which  were  more  or  lefs  expenfiye.  It  was  obferved 
of  a  mummy  I  brought  from  Egypt,  that  was  in  a  coffin  made  of  boards,  that  the 
holes  between  the  boards  were  filled  up  with  linen  and  fine  plaifler.  There  were  four 
folds  of  cloth  over  the  head,  the  upper  one  being  painted  blue ;  under  this  there  was 
z  compofkion  about  half  an  inch  thick,  as  IJmagined,  of  gum  and  cloth,  that  was 
burnt  by  the  heat  of  the  things  applied  to  it ;  and  Herodotus  fays,  the  clothes  were  be-* 
fmeased  with  gums  $  and  next  to  the  ikin  was  a  coat  of  gum  or  bitumen  about  as  thick 
as  a  wafer,  which  feemed  to  have  been  caufed  by  dipping  the  body  in  bitumen,  and 
under  this,  the  (kin  feemed  to  be  next  to  thefkuU.  The  head  was  half  full  of 
bitumen,  that  is,  the  hinder  part,  the  body  having  been  laid  on  the  backj  when  the 
bitumen  was  poured  in  by  the  nofe.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  bitumen  had  pene- 
trated into  the  very  bone  of  the  fkull,  efpecially  in  the  middle  part  of  it,  which  is  mofl 
porous,  though  there  is  little  or  nothbg  to  be  feen  of  it  on  the  outer  tables  of  the 
bones,  however  it  is  not  probable  that  they  fhould  have  had  an  art  of  inje&ing  by  the 
blood  veflels.  The  body  was  bound  rbund  with  a  bandage  made  of  linen,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  under  which  there  were  four  folds  of  cloth,  and  then  a  fwathe 
two  mches  broad,  and  under  that  eight  different  bandages  of  the  fame  breadth,  laid  acrofs 
from  the  fhoulders  to  the  hips  on  the  other  fide.  Under  this  there  was  a  crufL  of 
linen  about  an  inch  thick,  burnt  almoft  to  afhes,  but  flicking  together  by  means  of  the 
gums  with  which  it  was  probably  befmeared.  The  bones  of  the  arms  were  laid  acrofs 
the  breaft ;  the  right  arm  being  over  the  left,  and  the  hands  lybg  towards  the  face. 
From  the  hips  to  the  feet  there  were  eight  bandages  two  inches  broad,  one  covering- 
about  half  of  the  other ;  under  thefe  there  were  bandages  an  inch  thick,  confumed  by 
the  heat  of  the  drugs,  as  before.  There  were  two  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the  head 
of  the  mummy  refled.  The  outer  bandages  of  linen  did  not  feem  to  have  been  be- 
fmeared with  gums.  The  coffins  they  put  the  bodies  in  are  obferved  to  be  of  two  forts. 
One  has  the  lower  part  made  of  an  entire  piece  of  wood,  and  the  upper  of  another, 
both  hollowed,  in,  fo  as  to  receive  the  body,  and  being  put  together  they  are  faftened 
with  broad  pegs  in  the  top,  that  are  fixed  into  holes  in  the  lower  part.  They 
were  cut  into  the  (hape  of  a  human  body,  as  bound  up  after  it  is  embalmed ;  and 
the  coffins,  and  likewife  the  bodies  wrapped  up  in  linen,  were  covered  over  with  a  thin 
plaifter,  and  painted  (without  doubt)  according  to  the  pattern  they  fixed  on.  As  to 
the  manner  of  painting  the  mummies  and  coffins,  it^may  be  obferved,  both  on  their 
coffins  and  bodies,  that  they  firft  painted  the  ground  of  one  colour,  and  then,  probably, 
laying  on  a  cloth  or  pafte-board  cut  out  in  figures  like  cut  paper,  they  painted  the.  open 
or  uncovered  fpaces ;  for  the  figures  appear  moftly  of  one  colour,  probably  that  of  the 
ground,  and  the  paint  rifes  higher  round  the  figure.  This  is  the  manner  they  call 
painting  in  ftenfils,  and  it  is  fomething  in  this  way  that  they  now  paint  cards.  It  was 
obferved  alfo  o^  another  fmall  mummy  I  brought  from  Egypt,  that  there  is  a  fort  of 
printing  called  ftrowrfmalt^  being  made  of  fmalt  finely  powdered  and  flrowed  on  the 
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paint.  The  fecond  vfzy  of  making  the  coffin^  was  with  boards  fattened  together  with 
pins,  with  very  little  art  in  the  workmanihip.  A  face  or  mark  carved  in  wood  was 
nailed  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  over  the  head.  When  I  went  into  the  catacombs,  I  had 
reafon  to  think,  that  they  had  tied  up  fome  of  the  bodies  of  inferior  perfons  in  reed  or 
palm  boughs,  as  obfewed  when  I  defcribed  the  catacombs  of  Saccara. 

As  to  embalming  of  ammals,  I  have  already  obferved,  th^t  Ifis,  finding  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  of  Ofiris,  had  each  of.  them  made  up  in  the  mod  beautiful  manner, 
like  a  body  preferved  after  it  was  buried,  and  fent  them  to  the  priefts  of  twenty-four 
ieveral  temples,  defiling  each  of  them  to  pay  due  honour  to  the  relids  of  Ofiris,  to 
confecrate  one  animal  to  him,  and  when  it  died  to  bury  it  in  the  fame  manner :  this 
way  we  may  account  for  the  worfhip  of  animals  in  twenty-four  temples  in  particular  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  worfln'pped  the  fame  animals  in  different  temples,  as 
the  crocodile  at  Ombus,  and  at  two  or  three  other  cities  that  had  their  names  from  that 
animal ;  at  Memphis  the  bull,  under  the  name  of  apis,  and  at  Heliopolis,  under  the 
name  of  mnevis.  Some  fay,  the  foul  of  Ofiris  went  into  a  bull,  and  that  this  was  the 
reafon  of  the  extraordinary  worfhip  paid  to  that  animal.  So,  according  to  the  defire  of 
Ifis,  they  worfl>ipped  thefe  animals  while  living,  and  when  dead,  they  embalmed  their 
bodies  and  depofited  them  in  their  catacombs  with  great  ceremony.  Some  animals  were 
worfhipped  all  over  Egypt,  as  the  ibis,  the  hau^k,  and  the  cat :  and  it  is  probable,  that 
alt  thefe  animals,  when  they  were  found  dead,  were  embalmed  and  burieid  in  this  man* 
ner,  out  of  the  ^reat  veneration  they  had  for  them,  whilft  of  the  others,  tbofe  only 
Blight  be  embalmed  that  were  particularly  confecrated  and  kept  in  their  temples : 
and  this  Jeems  to  be  the  reafon  why  fo  many  are  found  of  the  former,  efpecially  of  the 
Ibis.  Thefe  birds  are  feen  in  the  catacombs  at  Saccara,  as  already  defcribed,  in  pots, 
the  cover  being  (lopped  down  vnth  mortar.  They  appear  to  have  been  embalmed  and 
wrapped  up  in  linen,  as  the  human  bodies;  and  are  wrapped  in  feveral  folds  of  linen  ; 
<he  outermoft  being  fewed  together,  and  the  fecond  bound  round  with  thread.  After 
the  two  outer  folds  were  taken  off,  the  tape  appearing,  which  bound  round  the  red : 
binder  this  <tiiere  were  above  twenty  folds  of  linen,  and  probably  feveral  more  under 
them,  which  were  burnt  to  a  coal  by  the  al'omatic  drugs  and  melted  bitumen  they  were 
probably  dipped  into,  or  befmeared  with. 

CHAP.  VI.— ^ji  Abjira£t  from  MaMs  Account  tf  the  Infide  tf  the  great  Pyramid. 

THE  entrance  to  the  great  pyramid  was  at  firft  fhut  up,  and  afterwards  opened  by 
force,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  mouth  of  it,  where  there  are  feveral  of  the  (tones,  that 
xlofed  it  up,  of  an  exrraordinai7  fize :  They  were  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  deep  de* 
fcent,  which  leads  to  the  middle  of  the  pyramid.  This  defcent  is  a  hundred  feet  long  ;^ 
the  way  to  it  is  by  an  aicent  made  by  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid.  This  paflage  was  filled 
up  with  the  fame  kind  of  marble  with  which  the  infide  of  it  is  cafed.  In  removing 
thefe  ftones  and  the  others,  in  order  to  get  into  the  furiheft  part  of  the  pyramid,  it  may 
he  fuppofed,  that  they  proceeded  in  the  following  manner :  Over  the  opening,  by 
which  one  enters  into  this  paflage,  there  is  a  fpace  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  from  which  (tones 
have  been  taken  away,  of  a  very  great  fize,  which  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  it  was 
ftopped  up^  thefe  (tones  being  taken  away  for  no  other  end  than  to  find  the  entrance 
into  the  paifage,  or  to  have  the  more  command  of  thofe  that  filled  it  up,  which 
were  covered  with  the  (tones  that  were  taken  away.  After  having  removed 
ihefe  great  (tones,  and  fuch  as  were  under  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  pafiage^ 
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it  was  eafy  to  get  out  the  others  with  proper  tools.  It  is  fuppofed,  that,  in  order  to 
make  this  undertaking  the  more  difficult,  they  were  fixed  in  with  a  ftrong  cement, 
which  bound  them  fo  faft,  tliat  they  made  but  one  body  with  the  reft  of  the  building  ; 
but  by  the  force  of  ftrong  machines,  and  by  means  of  hot  water  poured  into  the  paf- 
fage  they  fo  weakened  the  cement,  and  loofened  the  ftones  that  they  were  eafily  taken 
out:  for  means  muft  have  been  found  to  do  it,  without  defacing  the  ftones  of  the  paflfage, 
which  are  ftill  of  as  beautiful  a  polifh  as  the  firft  day  they  were  put  in,  except  thofe  at 
the  bottom,  where  they  have  made  from  place  to  place  hollow  grooves  or  channels 
about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  defcent  and  afcent  by  this  paf« 
fage  ;  for  without  that  contrivance,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  go  down  without  Aiding, 
or  to  come  up  without  the  help  of  ropes.  Thepafiage  is  made  of  the*fineft  white  mar- 
ble, turned  fomewhat  yellow.  One  of  the  very  large  blocks  that  was  taken  out  from 
the  top,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pafiage,  when  the  pyramid  was  forced  open,  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  ;  and  it  is  ufual  when  people  go  to  fee  this  famous  monument,  to  dine  upon  it. 
The  ftone.  which  filled  up  the  firft  paflage,  and  all  the  others  in  the  pyramid,  were  of 
the  fame  marble,  which  doubtlefs  was  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  on  account  of  its  extra- 
ordinary hardnefs.  The  infide  of  the  pyramid  is  fo  dark,  and  fo  much  blackened  with 
thefmoak  of  candles  and  torches,  carried  there  for  fo  many  ages  by  fuch  as  go  to  fee 
it,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  out  what  fort  of  ftone  the  rooms  and  other  places  of  this 
building  are  cafed  with :  one  can  only  fee  that  the  polifh  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
that  they  are  very  hard,  and  fo  clofely  joined,  that  the  point  of  *a  knife  cannot  go  b^* 
tween  them.  ^ 

The  firft  pafiage  being  cleared,  and  that  laborious  work  finiftied,  there  was  another 
much  more  difficult,  which  was  to  remove  the  ftones  out  of  another  paiTage,  that  went 
upwards  towards  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  as  fteep  as  the  firft.  The  chief  difficulty 
muft  have  been  to  find  where  it  began  in  the  pafiage,  which  they  had  cleared  ;  for, 
though  the  ftone  that  ftopped  it  up  was  fo  clofely  fitted  in  as  to  leave  no  mark  of  any 
opening,  yet  it  might  be  difcovered  that  it  did  not  go  over  the  upper  part  of  the  firft 
pafiage,  as  the  other  ftones ;  which  might  be  found  by  thrufting  a  knife  or  fome  in- 
ftrument  into  the  joints  on  every  fide  of  that  ftone.  This  entrance  was  within  ten  feet 
of  the  bottom  of  the  lower  pafiage,  the  better  to  deceive  fuch  as  fhould  endeavour  to 
find  it  out.  They  muft  have  worked  a  confiderable  time  at  the  ftone  with  great  diffi* 
culty  ;  5^nd  the  place  being  very  narrow,  they  muft  have  been  obliged  to  work  over 
their  heads,  lying  on  their  backs,  having  no  other  way  to  command  it ;  and  confe- 
quently  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  cruflied  by  the  fall  of  the  ftone,  which 
muft  have  been  loofe.  Notwithftanding,  after  having,  by  dint  of  labour  and  with 
proper  tools,  overcome  this  difficulty,  there  was  another  ftone,  which  went  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pafiage ;  upon  which  they  were  obliged  to  work  in  another  manner. 
Having  removed  this  likewife,  there  followed  diredly  another,  which  made  them  think 
this  work  would  be  too  tedious  ;  therefore  this  method  was  laid  afide ;  fo  that,  after 
having  fupported  the  ftones,  to  keep  them  from  falling  down,  and  ftopping  up  the  paf- 
iage at  the  lower  end,  they  muft  have  made  a  way  by  breaking  the  ftones  of  the  lower 
pafiage,  which  is  forty  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten  wide  and  high.  In  moft  places  it  is 
very  narrow  and  low,  in  fome  not  high  enough  for  a  man  to  ftand  upright  :  this  was  a 
work  of  infinite  labour.  Then  turning  upon  the  left,  towards  the  upper  pafiage,  they 
took  out  three  or  four  ftones,  which  made  an  opening  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
But  before  we  go  on  with  a  further  account  of  the  work,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that 
the  ftone  to  the  right,  which  clofed  up  this  pafiage,  in  that  part  where  it  made  an  angle 
with  the  lower  pai&ge,  had  probably  beea  cut  lb  as  exa£tly  to  fill  up  that  angle,  but  was 

afterwards 
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afterwards  removed ;  for  the  ftone  at  prefent,  does  not  exa£Uy  fit  it,  there  being  a  void 
fpace  of  three  or  f  lur  inches  at  the  upper  part  of  it,  which  ought  to  have  been  fo  much 
longer  than  the  under  part. 

When  they  had  taken  away  the  three  ftones  which  clofed  the  fide  of  the  upper  paf- 
fage,  the  bufmefs  was  not  only  to  remove  the  ftones  which  they  found  in  this  new 
opening  they  made,  but  likewife  all  that  were  above,  and  of  an  unknown  length.  This  * 
was  a  difficult  ta{k,  and  tedious  to  perform,  there  being  only  room  for  one  man  to  work 
in  the  fpace  of  three  feet  three  inches  fquare ;  and  they  had  reafon  to  think,  that  be- 
fides  the  great  number  of  ftones  which  filled  up  this  ps^flage,  there  might  be  fome  other 
place  above,  where  there  might  be  ftill  more  ftones  ready  to  Hide  down  and"  fill  up  this 
paflage,  as  faft  as  they  endeavoured  to  clear  it.  This  was  an  additional  labour,  which 
the  archited  had  prepared  for  thofe  who  fliobld  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  of 
the  pyramid  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  fave  fome  pan  of  that',  labour,  inftead  of  breaking 
liJ|j|ithe  ftohes  where  they  had  begun  to  make  a  paflage,  it  was  refolyed  to  fupport  the 
■ftones  with  timber,  or  by  fome  other  way,  until  they  had  broke  the  under  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  fecured  the  upper  ftone,  and  then  cut  away  the  ftone  under  it ;  and  fo 
going  from  one  ftone  to  anothier,  they  at  laft  came  to  the  end,  and  to  the  void  fpace, 
o^^HBih'  tlTilAi!  going  to  give  an  account.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  'that  in  the  whole  length 
of  *this"  paflkge,  tney  were  obliged  to  ufe  violent  means  to  break  the  ftones  with  which  it 
was  filled  up :  which  fo  defiiced  all  the  fides  of  the  paflage,  that,  whereas  it  was  at  firft 
fquare,  it  became  almoft  round,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  work  was  carried  on  in  this 
manner  ;  for,  if  they  had  broke  the  ftones  dire&ly  in,  that  part  only  would  have  been 
defaced, and  the  remainder  of  it,  which  is  eighty  feet  long,  from  which  the  ftones  would 
have  Aid  down  to  the  breach  which  was  made^  would  have  remained  entire,  without 
being  defaced,  as  all  the  other  parts  do  to  this  day. 

When  they  were  at  the  end  of  this  paflage,  it  was  found,  that  the  upper  part  was 
open,  and  that  it  was  a  foot  narrower  than  before,  for  the  height  of  two  feet  and  a 
half,  where  it  widened  a  foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide,  which  made  the  benches ;  and 
confequently  this  place  was  fix  feet  and  a  half  broad  *  ;  fo  that  now  there  was  on  each 
fide  of  the  paflage  a  fort  of  rifing  or  bench  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  eighteen 
inches  wide,  which  continued  on  for  the  length  of  an  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  meafure  that  was  taken,  though  fome  fay  it  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
At  the  end  of  this  there  is  a  floor  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  fix  feet  and  a  half  broad, 
the  fame  as  the  paflage  above  the  benches.  In  the  benches  next  the  walls,  there  are 
at  the  diftance  of  every  two  feet  and  a  half,  holes  one  foot  long,  fix  inches  broad,  and 
eight  inches  deep,  cut  down  perpendicularly.  I  fhall  explain  the  ufe  they  made  of  the 
benches  and  holes,  which  are  in  the  paflage.  The  fides  of  the  gallery  rUe  above  thefe 
benches  five  and  twenty  feet,  twelve  of  which  are  exa£lly  perpendicular,  at  which 
height  it  projeds  three  mches,  and  three  feet  higher  three  inches  ihore ;  then  three 
feet  higher  it  fets  out  again  three  inches,  and  three  feet  higher  there  is  a  fourth  pro- 
jeftion  of  three  inches,  from  which,  to  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery,  which  is  flat,  it  is 
four  feet  more  ;  the  ceiling  being  about  the  fame  breadth  as  the  paiTage  between  the 
benches,  that  is,  about  three  feet  three  inches.  This  height  was  neceflkry  to  the  archi*  ' 
tefi:,  in  order  to  place  the  ftones  intended  to  fill  up  the  paflages^ 

At  the  end  of  the  pafTage  and  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  there  is  on  the  right  hand 
an  opening  made  in  the  wall,  which  takes  up  fome  part  of  the  bench.  This  hole  is 
almoft  round,  fomething  like  a  door  place,  about  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a 

The  ezpreffioQS  of  ihe  author  are  obfcure,  but  this  fcems  to  be  the  fenfe  of  them. 
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half  broad*  From  this  opening  one  goes  down  into  a  well^  of  which  I  Ihall  make 
mention  hereafter,  and  for  what  purpofe  it  was  intended. 

When  they  had  once  got  to  this  gallery,  it  wa$  no  difficult  matter  for  them  to  break 
the  ftones  that  were  in  the  channel,  not  only  becanfe  they  were  a  foot  above  the 
benches,  but  by  reafon  of  the  greater  breadth  of  the  gallery,  which  gave  the  workmeii 
more  room,  and  a  greater  command  of  their  tools ;  and  they  could  begin  by  the  laft 
ftone,  which  was  the  more  eatily  mattered,  as  they  could  ftand  upright  at  their  work ; 
which  being  xlone,  and  all  the  rubbifh  removed,  they  looked  for  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  and  obferved,  that  the  ftonte  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  did  not 
go  acrofs  under  the  benches ;  by  which  they  found,  it  would  be  eafy  to  raife  up  thofe 
ftones,,  cme  after  another ;  which  bein?  done,  they  came  to  a  floor  ten  feet  long.  At 
the  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  this  floor^  they  found  the  paflage  was  continued 
on,  and  that  it  formed,  ^t  the  end  of  the  gallery,  a  tnangle  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet } 
and  at  the  fame  time  they  difcovered  even  with  the  floor,  and  at  the  left  of  the  paiEige 
which  led  to  the  gallery,  a  further  condnuation  of  the  way,  three  feet  three  inches 
fquare.  This  new  paflage  bdng  covered  before  by  the  flones  juft  removed,  they  coa» 
eluded  that  it  mufl  lead#  to  fome  fecret  place  of  the  pyramid ;  upon  which  it  was 
refolved  to  examine  further,  which  was  eafily  done  by  removing  the  (tones  that  ftopped 
it  up.  As  it  was  in  a  right  line,  fo  they  broke  away  the  flone,  and  the  paflage  waJ^ 
found  to  be  a  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an  arphed 
chamber. 

This  room  is  feventeen  feet  and  a  half  lone,  and  fiftem  feet  ten  inches  broad ;  the 
covering  is  in  form  of  a  triangle.  On  the  eaic  of  the  room  is  a  niche  in  the  wall  three 
inches  deep,  eight  feet  high,  and  three  feet  broad.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  there 
was  in  this  niche  a  mummy  fet  upright,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
probable,  that  it  was  the  body  of  the  queen  of  that  prince  who  built  the  pyramid ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  King  himfelf  was  depofited  in  the  upper  room  which  is 
diredly  over  it,  at  about  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  Entering  the  laft  room,  the 
furtheft  ftone  on  the  right  hand  projeds  three  inches,  which  had  been  contrived  on 
purpofe  to  prevent  the  ftone,  which  was  to  clofe  up  the  paflage  from  being  thruft  in. 
it  is  probable,  this  ftone  was  fo  contrived  on  that  fide  as  to  fit  it,  and  join  clofe  to  the 
wall  of  the  room  at  the  entrance.  I  muft  not  leave  this  place  without  making  mention 
of  a  difcovery  ^hich  I  made  at  the  upper  end  of  the  paflage,  that  is  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  long,  which  leads  to  this  place ;  it  is,  that  the  ftones,  with  which  it  is 
built,  are  cracked  acrofs  the  whole  length  of  the  paflage.  I  fliall  leave  it  to  thofe  who 
are  more  fkilful  than  myifelf,  to  decide  what  could  be  the  caufe  of  this  flaW,  though  I 
conjedure  it  might  be  dccafioned  by  an  earthquake,  or  perhaps  by  the  fettling  of^ this 
weighty  building,  which  might  be  heavier  on  one  fide  than  the  other.  I  did  not  fee 
any  fuch  crack  in  any  other  part  of  the  pyramid,  though  I  examined  it  with  the  utmoft 
care ;  efpecially  there  is  no  part  of  the  gallery  but  what  I  have  examined  with  the 
greateft  diligence. 

Tofupply  the  want  of  a  rod  or  pole,  which  could  not  be  brought  through  the 
winding  of  the  paflages,  I  ordered  feveral  (hort  rods  to  be  faftened  together,  at  the 
end  of  which  I  fixed  a  light,  smd  fo  held  it  up  as  near  the  arch  and  walls  as  poffible, 
without  ever  being  able  to  obferve  any  defers.  I  could  only  perceive,  that  the  fides 
were  a  little  damaged,  and  that  towards  the  right  hand  fide  a  piece  of  the  wall  was 
broke  off*  at  the  top  of  the  narrowing  of  the  gallery,  which  might  have  happened  by 
the  fall  of  fome  ftone»  which  in  the  clofing  of  the  pyramid,  in  the  manner  I  fhall  de* 
icribe  hereafter,  might  roll  off  fh^  ficaffbld  and  break  this  flone. 
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Doubtlefs  they  had  a  notion  that  there  was  fome  hidden  treafure  under  thiis  firft^ 
room  ;  which  may  be  concluded  from  their  breaking  up  the  floor,  by  which  one  mavr 
go  between  feveral  ftones,  that  lie  in  a  eonfufed  order,  into  the  body  of  the  pyramia, 
for  about  twenty  paces  $  the  ftones  taken  out  at  this  place  almoft  fill  the  room.  Theyt 
attempted  the  fame  in  the  upper  room but  it  is  probable,  that  in  both  places,  they  had 
no  other  reward  for  the  great  pains,  they  were  at  in  defacing^  foch  a  beautiful  piece  of 
architecture,  than  the  diiappointment  in  l^ving^  heftowed  their  time  and  labour  to  no 
purpofe. 

Having  difcovered  every  thing  in  this  firft  room,  k  remained  only  to  penetrate  into 
that  where  the  body  of  the  King  was  depofited*.  They  did  not  doubt,  but  they  ffioukl 
find  it  at  that  void  fpace  whibfa  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gallerv,.  direAIy  over  the 
firft  chamber*  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  that  place  they  found  the  paflage  expended 
further,  and  was  three  feet  three  inches  wide,  and  well  ftopped.  up.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  firft  ftone  was  fo  well  fixed  as  to  coft  them  great  labour  to  remove  it ;  which, 
appears  by  a  piece  of  the  upper  ftone  which  "was  broke  off,  ia  ovder,  no  doubt,  to  have 
a  better  hold  on  the  under  one,  which  ftopped  up  the  paflage*.  This  being  removed 
with  great  labour,  they  took  out  another  with  the  fame  difficulty.  When  thefe  two 
were  taken  away,  there  appeared  a  void  fpace  leven  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  and  being 
defirous  to  clear  the  way  nirther,  they  found  a*  third  ftone,  that  could  not  be  got  out^ 
being  every*  way.  larger  than  the  hole  that  it  ftopped  up..  This  was  the  lafti  artifice  of 
the  architeft,  tio  deceive  any  perfons  that  mi^ht  get  fo  far,  and  to  prevent  their,  looking 
any  more  after  the  private  chamber,  which  is  but  twelve  paces  from  this  place,  in  which, 
hy  the  body  of  the  King,  and  where  they  would  have  found  the  treafure,  if  any  had 
been  depofited  with  him.  Still  this  did  not  difcourage  the  workmen,  nor  deceive  them 
for  they  fet  about  breaking  the  ftone,  which  they  muft  have  done  with  much  labour ; 
it  was  iix  feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and  perjiaps  five  or  fix  feet  high.  There  was  a 
void  fpace  here  of  fifteen  feet  high,  which,  at  the  height  of  ei^ht  feet  enlarged  itfel£ 
about  four  feet  towards  the  gallery,,  and  correfponded  tOr  an  opening  of  the  paflage 
eighteen  inches  broad,  which  was  two  feet  from  the  great  ftone..  I  fliall  hereafter  men*^ 
lion  the  ufe  it  was  intended  fon  At  the  upper  end  of  this  void*  fpace  th«re  are  three 
holes  a  foot  deep  and  broad,  which  were  made  on  purpolb  to  fix  in  large  pieces  of 
timber,  to  which  cords  were  faftened  and  fixed,  by  means  of  iron  rings  to  that  great 
ftone  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  kept  it  hung  up  in  this  void  fpace,  where  it  remained, 
till  fuch  time  as  it  was  to  be  let  down  on  the  paflage,  which  was  to  be  when  the  King's 
body  fliould  be  depofited  in  the  room.  The  opening  eighteen  inches  wide  in^the  paf: 
fage,  two  feet  from  that  void  fpace  in  which  the  great  ftone  hung,  muft  have  been 
defigned  for  the  workmen  to  get  out,,  after  they  had  let  down  the  ftone ;  and  when 
they  had  quitted  the  place,  the  hofe  was  ftopped  up  clofe  with  a  ftone  two  feet  thick 
only,  which  had  been  fet  under  it,  to  which  two  rings,  were  faftened..  At  the  further, 
end  of  the  upper  part  of  it,  two  chains  wiere  fix/?d  to  the  two>riags^  whioih  were  faftened[ 
to  another  heavier  ftone  that  hung  over  an  opening  occupied  by  the  ^reat  ftone  that 
left  the  fpace  void  when  it  fell  down%  The-  ropes  that  kept  up  that  great  ftone  were- 
fixed  to.  a  pillar  in  the  paflage,  and  were  held  by  the.  under  ftone  till  the  workmen  gott 
out  by  the  hole  eighteen  inches  wide>  which  is  between  this  and?  the  upper  opening  ^ 
when  they  were  out>  they  let  it  go,  and  the  flx)ne  was  raifed  up  in  its  place,  where  it- 
was  ftayed  by  another  ftone  oontriyed  for  that  purpofe,  three  inches  thick  and  fix  or 
feven  bisoad^*  it  k  at  about*  a  man's  height  in  a  void  placQ,.  which  was  part  of  the  laffr 
contrivance  ufed  to  prevent  the  entering  into  the  room*.  This  ftone  is  to  be  well  ob^ 
i3x^^  AloD£  the  walls,.  oDi  each  fide  of  the  paflage  ia  which  the  great  fti)ne,,  fix  feet 
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long  four  feet  broad,  was  put ;  there  are  gro9ves  wrought  round  three  mcbes 
*deep  ;  thefe  grooves  were  made  to  let  it  down  more  exadly  in  the  place  it  was  to 
occupy,  and  likewife  that  it  inight^fix  more  firmly  in  its  place,  in  cafe  any  perfons 
ihould  attempt  to  open  it«  All  this  ftiews  the  great  -care  that  was  taken  to  fecure  the 
body  of  the  prince  from  being  difcovered,  if  there  fliould  happen  to  be  men  fo  impious 
as  to  undertake  it.  And^  if  afterwards  the  done  eighteen  inches  broad  and  three  feet 
and  a  half  long,  which  is  the  dimenfion  of  the  opening  in  the  paflage,  was  put  in  its 
place,  and  there  happened  to  be  a  finall  opening,  it  might  be  filled  up  with  cement, 
and  it  is  poflible  the  ftone  might  be  aU  covered  with  mortar,  which  would  make  its 
motion  flower,  refifting  the  force  of  the  counterpoife,  and  a  few  %lows  with  a  hammer 
would  clear  off*  the  fuperfluous  mortar,  and  make  it  go  into  its  place ;  this  (tone  is  not 
now  feen,  nor  the  other  large  one,  being  both  doubtlefs  broke  to  pictees  to  be  carried, 
away.  If  any  one  examines  with  care  the  difpofition  of  the  void  places  that  have  been 
^efcribed,  which  are  but  fix  feet  from  the  entrance  of  the  room  where  the  King's  body 
was  depofited ;  he  mufl;  be  perfuaded  that  it  was  executed  in  this  manner,  ana  admire 
the  art  and  ingenuity  of  the  architefl:. 

After  having  cut  away  the  great  ftone  from  the  place  where  it  was  fixed,  they  came 
at  length  to  the  lafl:  ftone  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber.  This  was  eafily  taken  out ; 
and  being  removed  with  little  trouble,  gave  admittance  into  the  room.  It  is  covered  at 
top  with  nine  rows  of  ftone;  the  feven  middle  rows  are  four  feet  broad  each,  and. 
above  fixteen  long,  having  both  ends  laid  on  the  walls  from  eaft  to  weft,  which  are 
fixteen  feet  apart ;  there 'appears  no  more  than  two  feet  of  the  breadth  of  each  of  the 
other  two  ftones,  the  remainder  being  hid  by  the  walls  on  which  they  reft.  Whatever 
was  m  this  room,  at  prefent  nothing  remains  but  a  tomb  of  granite  marble,  feven  or 
«ight  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  four  deep ;  it  wa&  put  here  when  the  room  was  built, 
before  it  was  clofed  up,  and  remains  in  the  fiime  place,  as  it  is  imjpoflible  to  take  it  out 
without  breaking  it  to  pieces,  which  would  be  to  no  purpofe }  it  lorraerly  had  a  cover, 
as  appears  by  the  make  of  the  edge,  but  in  removing  it,  it  was  broke  to  pieces,  and  no 
remains  of  it  are  left.  This  cheft,  no  doubt,  contained  the  body  of  the  King  inclofed  in 
three  or  four  phefts  of  fine  wood,  as  was  ufual  among  the  great  people:  it  is  hkewife  pro- 
bable, that  this  room  contained  feveral  other  chefts  b^fides  that  of  the  prince,  efpecially 
thofe  that  belonged  to  the  people,  who  were  fliut  up  with  him  in  hi&  tomb,  to  keep  him 
company ;  for  when  the  body  of  the  King,  who  built  this  pyramid,  was  depofited  m  this 
fumptuous  maufoleum,  it  is  to  be  fuppofcd,  there  were  at  the  fame  time  living  perfons 
brought  into  it,  who  were  never  to  go  out  of  it,  but  to  bury  themfelves,  as  it  were,  alive 
with  their  prince.  This  is  a  h£!t  which  I  cannot  queftion,after  the  convincing  proofs  which 
I  have  had  of  it.  I  ground  my  opinion  ofthis  matter  of  fa£l  upon  this  foundation,  that 
dire£lly  in  the  middle  of  this  room,  which  is  thirty-two  feet  long,  nineteen  feet  high, 
and  fixteen  broad,  there  are  two  holes  oppofite  to  one  another,  three  feet  and  a  half 
above  the  floor :  one  towards  the  north  is  one  foot  broad  and  eight  inches  high,  it  goes 
quite  through  in  a  right  line  to  the  exterior  part  of  the  pyramid^  this  hole  is  now 
uopped  up  with  ftone,  within  five  or  fix  feet  of  its  opening  :  the  other,  which  is  open 
towards  the  eaft,  and  of  the  fame  height  from  the  floor,  is  perfedly  round  ;  it  is  large 
enough  to  thruft  in  two  fifts;  it  enlarges  to  a  foot  diameter,  and  goes  fleeing  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pyramid,  I  believe  ev^ry  one  will  conclude,  that  they  were  intended 
for  no  other  ufes  than  the  conveniency  of  thofe  that  were  to  remain  in  this  tomb ;  the  ' 
firft  was  to  give  them  air,  and  convey  to  them  their  food,  and  other  neceflaries ;  they 
were  no  doubt  provided  with  a  long  box  proportionable  to  the  width  of  the  paflage ; 
to  this  box  was  tafteneda  long  cord  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  draw  in  the  box  y 
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the  other  cord  was  left  Hanging  to  the  outfide  of  the  pyramid,  for  the  peq)Ie  without  to 
draw  out  the  box ;  it  is  probable,  this  was  the  manner  they  were  fupplied  with  necef- 
faries  as  long  as  any  of  them  remained  alive.  I  fuppofe,  at  their  going  in,  each  of 
them  had  provided  himielf  with  a  coffin  to  be  laid  in ;  and  that  they  fucceffively  per- 
formed that  pious  and  laft  duty,  of  putting  each  into  his  coffin,  except  the  laft,  wha 
failed  of  that  fuccour,  which  the  reft  of  the  company  had  found  in  him  and  the  others. 
The  fecond  hole  was  to  convey  their  excrements^  which  fell  into  a  great  pit  made  for 
that  purpofe.  I  intended  to  have  had  the  outfide  of  the  pyramid  examined,  to  fee 
where  the  fquare  hole  ended  }  and  perhaps  there  might  have  been  found  frefli  proofs 
of  what  I  have  faid  ;  but  fuch  an  examination  would  have  ^iven  fufpicion  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  country,  who  would  have  imagined,  that  it  was  to  feek  after  hidden 
treafures.  I  thought  alfo,  that  the  hole  might  end  in  fome  fort  of  cavity  withoutfide, 
and  might  be  entirely  ftop;  ed  up,  at  leaft  on  the  outfide.  However,  others  may 
examine  the  place,  and  find  a  full  proof  of  the  ufe  it  was  intended  for;  though  to  me 
it  feems  paft  difpute,  and  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  imagine  any  other  ufe  it- could  be 
put  to. 

Having  explained  as  clearly  as  the  matter  would  admit,  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  the  pyramid  was  probably  broke  open,  it  remains  now  to  folve  a  doubt  which 
may  arife  from  reading  the  firft  part;  and  that  is,  to  know  where  fuch  a  great  number 
of  ftones  could  be  put,  as  was  required  to  fill  up  the  pafiages,  which  I  have  mentioned ; 
in  what  manner  it  was  done,  and  how  the  workmen  afterwards  came  out ;  this  is  cer- 
tainly as  curious  as  the  reft,  and  defenres  at  leaft  as  much  attention. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  benches  on  each  fide  of  the  padfage  in  the  gal- 
lery, which  is  an  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  long,  there  had  been  made  holes  or' 
mortices  cut  down  perpendicularly  one  foot  long,  fix  inches  broad,  and  eight  inches 
deep.  '  Thefe  mortices  were  direaly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  continued  the  whole 
length  of  the  benches,  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  one  another ;  thefe 
boles  were  left  when  they  built  the  galley,  m  order  to  fix  into  each  of  them  a  piece  of 
timber  one  foot  fquare,  and  three  or  four  feet  long,  with  a  tenant  at  each  end,  fix 
inches  thick,  and  eight  inches  long  ;  thefe  timbers  and  joints  made  afcaffold  to  put  the 
floneson,  that  were  necefiary  to  ftop  up  aH  the  paiTages  that  were  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
infide  of  the  pyramid,  as  well  as  this  gallery  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  m 
length,  which  was  at  the  bpttom  of  the  gallery.  Thefe  joints  were  like  wife  fliaped  at 
the  upper  end,  fo  as  to  be  fixed  into  the  mortices  of  long  beams  of  timber  laid  on  them, 
to  fupport  planks  fix  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  fix  inches  thick,  made  very  fmooth,  on 
which  courfes  of  ftones  were  laid.  The  benches,  as  I  faid  before,  being  two  feet  and  a 
half  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  I  fuppofe  the  fcaffbld  was  fet  three  feet  above 
them  ;  fo  that,  from  the  bottom  to  the  fcaffbld,  there  was  a  height  of  five  feet  and  ^ 
half,  for  the  workmen  to  pafs  backwards  and  forwards. 

I  alfo  mentioned,  that  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  paifage  to  the  top  of  the 
gallery  was  twenty-feven  feet  and  a  half;  from  this  fioor  of  th&  paflage  it  was  fix  feet 
to  the  fcaffbld ;  fo  that,  from  the  fcaffbld  to  the  arch,  there  remained  one-and-twenty 
feet  and  a  half ;  in  which  fpace,  fetting  four  courfes  of  ftones  three  feet  and  a  half  thick, 
which  were  neceflary  to  fiU  up  the  paflages;  there  was  ftill  a  void  fpace  of  feven  feet 
and  a  half  high :  but  I  fuppofe,  that  from  the  firft  courfe  to  the  fecond,  they  fet  be- 
tween the  ftones  a  plank  about  three  inches  thick,  and  the  like  from  the  fecond  to  the 
third,  that  it  might  be  eafier  to  Aide  them  off" ;  three  courfes  of  thefe  ftones  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  fill  up  all  the  void  places  that  were  to  be  ftopped  up,  and  which -are  now 
opened*    Perhaps  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid  there  are  other  paffages  ftopped  up, 
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and  hot  yet  difcovered  ;  becaufe  in  the  gajlery  they  might  have  placed  four  or  five 
more  courfes  of  ftones  if  there  was  occafion :  one  may  be  fadsfied  of  this  by  the  cal- 
culation I  have  made ;  neither  do  I  think  it  likely,  that  they  would  have  made  the 
gallery  higher  than  was  abfolutely  neceiTary^  as  it  made  the  body  of  the  building  fo 
much  the  weaker. 

But  we  ihall  go  no  farther  than  the  known  paffages,  which  have  been  found  open ; 
and  the  ftones  which  filled  them  up  have  been  fince  broke  to  pieces^  excepting  three 
feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  of  them,  which  now  fill  the  upper  paiTage,  anfwering  to  the 
\  firft  paflfage,  which  I  call  the  outfide  paftage,  becaufe  it  was  filled  up  fromtheoutfideof 
the  pyramid,  whereas  the  others  were  flopped  up  from  the  infide  of  it  by  thefe  ftones 
in  the  gallery :  and  I  lay  it  down  as  a  matter  of  fafl:,  that  three  courfes  of  ftone  were 
fuf&cient  to  fill  up  all  the  paflages,  as  every  one  may  be  convinced  from  this  compu- 
tation. 

It  firft  required  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  of  ftone  to  fill  up  the  palTage  that  led  to  the 
royal  chamber  even  with  the  void  fpace  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery,  which  they 
took  down  from  the  fcaffbld  to  the  floor.  A  ftone  of  fix  feet  fquare  they  put  into  the 
paflage  as  far  as  the  chamber  door,  in  the  place  where  it  was  ftopped  by  the  floor  of 
the  room,  which  was  raifed  two  inches  high^-  than  the  bottom  ot  the  paflage :  then 
they  let  fall  into  the  paflage  the  ftone  fix  leet  in  dimenfion,  which  I  faid  was  hanging  in 
the  void  place.  Then,  as  foon  as  the  workmen  had  withdrawn  from  this  place,  it  was 
filled  up,  together  with  the  opening,  and  when  they  had  clofed  it  up,  they  took  down 
from  the  fcaffbld  two  other  ftones,  feven  feet  and  a  half  in  the  fquare  meafure,  by  which 
this  paflage,  that  is  but  nineteen,  feet  long,  was  perfectly  ftopped  up.  It  is  ta  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  this  work,  there  was  fixed  in  the 
floor  of  the  gallery,  over  againft  the  ftones  on  the  fcaffbld,  a  ftrong  machine  of  iron 
and  fubftantial  pulleys,  by  the  help  of  which  the  workmen,  ftanding  on  the  floor, 
could  by  ropes  take  down  the  ftones  from  the  fcaffbld,  one  after  another,  and  bring 
them  to  the  very  floor,  by  making  a  hole  in  the  top  of  them  to  fix  a  lewis  in,  by 
which  the  workmen  having;  a  fure  hold,  they  brought  them  to  the  floor,  and  conveyed 
them  with  very  little  trouble  where  they  were  to  place  them» 

The  firft  paflage  bein^  thus  filled  up,  they  went  about  the  other,  a  hundred  and 
aghteen  feet  long.  This  paflage,  as  before  mentioned,  leads  up  to  the  firft  room, 
where  it  is  probable  the  Queen's  body  was  depofited.  This  wa&avery  eafy  work.  Then 
they  took  as  many  ftones  as  were  wanted  to  conceal  the  entrance  of  the  paflage  and 
level  the  channel,  and  covered  that  floor,  ten  feet  in  dimenfion,  that  was  formed  by 
the  triangle  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  ;  after  which,  having  taken  a  hundred  feet 
more  of  ftones,  they  filled  up  the  area  of  the  paflage,  which  is  that  where  the  entry 
into  the  pyramid  was  forced  ;  this  is  utterly  defaced  the  length  of  eighty  feet.  Then 
a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  more  of  the  ftone  filled  up  the  paflage  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gallery,  over  which  the  fcaffold  was  built,  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  laft 
ftone  which  filled  up  this  paflage,  was  fupported  by  an  elevaticm  of  four  or  five  inches 
at  the  end  of  the  paflage,  as  is  already  mentioned. 

What  I  have  faid  in  relation  to  the  clofing  up  the  paflages  of  the  pyramid,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  gallery,  will  perhaps  appear  new,  and  bold  enough  for  fome  critics  to  call 
it  a  chimera ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  abfolutely  pofitive  upon  this  article ;  however, 
it  is  a  probable  fyftem,  that  may  give  fome  light  into  wonders  that  had  been  concealed 
to  this  day  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  how  it  could  otherwife  be  executed.  One 
may  fee,  that  it  was  not  poflible,  after  the  pyramid  was  fimflied,  that  is  to  fay,  after 
the  paflages  were  made,  and  the  arch  of  the  gallery  clofed,  to  get  ftones  into  that 
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gallery  of  a  proper  bignefs  to  fill  them  up ;  on  the  contrary,  one  may  fee,  the  arch!- 
XqQl  had  difBculty  enough  in  taking  care  that  no  body  fhould  ever  be  able  to  take  out 
thofe  ftones  he  had  enclofed,  to  (hut  it  up  in  fucb  a  manner  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  impolSble  to  find  out  the  entrance.  One  may  fee  the  intent  of  the  archited  alfo, 
in  the  long  channel  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  and  may  fuppofe,  that  it  was  made 
only  to  convey  ftones,  which  were  one  day  to  clofe  the  infide  paflage  ;  and  may  judge 
by  the  ftay,  which  is  found  at  the  upper  end  of  that  channel,  that  it  was  likewife  to 
be  filled  up,  after  the  paflages  fhould  be  ftopped  ;  the  exquifite  poHfli  of  that  channel 
confirms  me  in  the  opinion  of  this  double  ufe  of  it,  and  1  remarked,  that  its  length  is 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  infide  paflfage.  One  may  fee,  that  that  paflage  is  ftill 
partly  {hut  up,  that  is,  in  the  place  which  makes  an  angle  with  the  outfide  paflage. 
ft  is  vifible,  that  they  did  not  penetrate  into  the  pyramid  by  this  true  paflage,  but  on 
the  contrary  they  were  obliged  to  force  another  way  ;  by  which,  getting  to  one  of 
the  fides  of  the  paflage,  they  had  more  command  over  the  ftones  with  which  it  was 
filled  up.  From  this  opening  force  was  ufed,  and  it  is  defaced  the  whole  length, 
which  fliews,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  violence  to  clear  it ;  and  I  conclude,  from 
its  being  defaced  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  gallery,  that  the  fl»nes  which  were  in  it 
were  broken  ;  and  that  for  the  length  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  there  was  in 
the  channel  and  behind  it  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  more  of  thefe  ftones,  to  be  a 
fupply  in  the  place  of  thofe  that  (hould  be  taken  away.  I  again  fufpe£t,  that  thofe  who 
broke  open  the  pyramid,  had  fome  knowledge  of  thefe  ftones  inclofed  in  that  channel ; 
for,  if  they  had  been  entirely  ignorant,  they  would  only  have  broke  the  ftone  that 
filled  up  the  paflage  at  the  opening  they  forced,  which  would  have  been  eafier  for 
them  ;  and  if  they  went  to  work  otherwife,  it  was  from  the  knowledge  they  had  of 
the  ftones  in  the  channel  ready  to  Aide  down  in  the  paflage,  *as  faft  as  it  (hould  be 
cleared. 

I  have  hinted,  that  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  there  may  be  other  openings,  which 
were  clofed  up,  and  not  yet  difcovered,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  without  fome  grounds 
that  they  fearched  for  them ;  but  they  Jiappened  to  be  wrong,  when  they  thought  to 
find  them  under  the  floors  of  the  two  rooms.  Doubtlefs  they  muft  be  looked  for, 
and  the  entrance  can  be,  no  where  but  about  the  middle  of  the  channel. 

I  muft  likewife  ohferve,  certain  holes  purpofely  made  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  pyramid*  They  were  intended  as  fteps  for  fuch  as  would  go  up  from  the  paflage  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long,  leading  to  the  firft  room,  towards  the  channel; 
which,  as  I  faid  above,  was  broke  off  in  this  place,  or  for  thofe  who  would  go  down 
from  this  channeL  I  have  already  remarked,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  channel, 
a  man  might  go  upright  under  the  fcaffold.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  there  were  on 
each  fide  of  the  gallery,  under  the  fcaffbid,  ropes  faftened  acrofs  to  the  joints,  to  help 
them  up  and  down  without  Aiding ;  they  at  firft  ferved  for  the  workmen  in  the 
building  of  the  gallery,  and  filling  up  the  paflages,  and  then  for  tho/e  who  afterwards 
went  to  fee  the  rooms,  as  well  as  for  thofe  who  carried  the  bodies  of  the  King  and 
Queen  to  be  depofited ;  and  laftly,  for  thofe  who  went  to  remain  in  the  room,  and 
die  near  their  King :  there  is  no  doubt,  then,  but  that  all  the  infide  paflages  of  the 
pyramid  were  filled  up  with  the  ftones  that  were  on  that  fcaffbid. 

After  having  given  the  finiftiing  ftroke  to  all  thefe  works,  there  remained  nothing 
but  for  the  workmen  to  get  out:  except  we  fuppofe,  that  they  pulled  down  the 
fcaffbid,  and  conveyed  the  timber  out  by  the  fame  way  that  they  were  to  go  them- 
felves,  which  was  no  other  than  by  the  well  which  I  have  mentioned: ,  The  entrance 
id  this  weU  occupies  part  of  the  bench  ;  it  rifes  about  two  £eet  up  in  the  wall^  is  almoft 
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roand  or  oval ;  this  well  goes  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid,  firft  in  a 
perpendicular  line,  then  in  an  inclined  plane.  About  two  feet  from  the  mouth,  there 
IS  a  fquare  hole,  by  which  one  goes  into  a  little  grotto  cut  in  the  mountain,  whict> 
here  is  not  ftone,  but  a  fort  of  gravel,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  firmly  cemented 
together.  This  grotto  extends  from  eaft  to  weft,  perhaps  about  fifteen  feet  long  f 
then  there  is  found  another  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  which  flopes  much,  and  is  very 
near  the  perpendicular,  and  is  two  feet  four  inches  one  way,  two  feet  and  a  half  the 
other,  and  a  hundred  anff  twenty-three  feet  deep ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  fand 
and  ftones,  which  were  either  purpofely  thrown  thec^,  or  have  fallen  down  of  them* 
felves.  I  ara  convinced,  that  this  phce  was  never  intended  for  any  other  ufe  but  for 
the  workmen  t&  get  out ;  thefe  floping  defcents,  the  windings,  narrownefs,  and  depth 
are  proofe^of  it.  It  may  be,  it  was  cut  in  feveral  windings,  fome  of  them  probably 
returning  towards  the  mouth  of  it.  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  there  hung  over  th^ 
entrance  of  it  a  range  of 'ftones,  which^were  by  fome  meahs  kept  up,  and  afterwards 
made  to  fall  by  certain  fprings,  that  were  fet  on  work  after  the  workmen  were  out  of 
the  pyramid,  and  fo  (hut  up-  this  paiTage  for  ever.  In  fa£t  we  do  not  find,  that  it 
ever  was  attempted,  either  becaufe  it  never  was  known,  or  that  its  narrownefs  would' 
not  admit  any  one  to  work  at  it.  The  pyramid  was  broke  open  by  the  great  way^. 
which  ferved,  no  doubt,  to  convey  the  King's  body  into  the  pyramid,  and  for  thofe 
who  affifted  at  the  funeral,  and  went  out  again  after  having  performed  the  laft  duty 
to  their  prince^  and  depofited  his  body  in  the  tomb  which  he  himfelf  had  prepared. 

CHAR  VU.  —  Ofi£a  Religion  of  the  Coptis  in  Egypt. 

Sl\  MARK  is  faid  to  have  firft  preached  the  gofpel  in  Egypt,  and  is  efteemed  the 
firft  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  During  the  perfecutions,  as  obferved  before,  many  of 
the  Chriftians  of  Egypt  retired  to  Goptus,  and  the  places  about  it ;  from  which  it  is 
faid,  they  were  ealkd  Goptis..  Diofcores,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  embraced  ia  part 
the  opinion  of  £utyches  t  until  that  time  they  were  in  union  with  the  catholic  church. 
This  opinion  was  condemned  by  the  fourth  general  council  held  at  Chalcedon ;  and ; 
feverai  emperors  fet  ting  themfelves  to  fupprefs  it^  itr  is  faid,  that  thofe  who  had  the 
upper  hand,  ufed  the- Coptis  with  £3  mucn>  feverity,  that  it  gave  them  a  great  averfion 
to  their  oppreftbrs,  which  they  retain  to  this  day  towards  the  Franks  and  Greeks;, 
and  it  is  increafed  againft  the  rormer,  by  their  endeavours  to  make  converts  of  them# 
Thofe  of  the  other  fide  were  called  Melchites^  or  &oyalifts,.becaufe  they  were  Supported  : 
by  the  government  at  Conftantinople.. 

The  Mahometans,  when  they  ent^rprized  the  eonqueft  of  Egypt,  took  part  with 
the  Coptis,  who  were  glad  to  fee  the  Greeks  deftaroyed,  and  it.  is  faid,  turned  againft 
(hem^^and  cut  feveral  of  them  off;  fo  the  Ceptis  got  the  upper  hand,  and  their 
patriarch  was  eftabliflied  by  the  ruling  powers^  prefent.    Another  divifion< 

happening  in  the  churchy  part  of  the  Greek  communioa  remained  here,  in  oppofition 
feo  the  weftern  church,  and  at  this  time  they  have  their  patriarch. 

The  Copti  patriarch  of  Alexandria  probably^  refided  at  Old  Cairo,  wheft^i  that 
became  the  capital ;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed,  he  removed  into  the  prefent  city,  when 
Old  Cairo  began  to  be  d^ferted!  The  Greek  patriarclv  alfo  refides  there..  I  was 
informed,  that  the  bifliops  choofe  the  patriarch,  and  that  the-  principal  Coptis  confirm 
liim ;  but  the  principal  Coptis  feem  to  have  a  great  fliare  in  the  election^  and  fome  of 
ihe  former  muft  advance  the  money  for  the  firman  or  patent,  which  is  after  paid  out 
«f  .tbe  patriardx's  revenues  i  he  is  inftalled  at  the  ea&  end  of  the  church  of  St«Macarius^ 
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where  he  is  eleded,  and  afterwards  in  the  chaar  of  St.  Mark  in  Alexandria,  It  is  laid 
if  the  votes  (as  I  foppofe,  viva  voce)  are  equal,  they  then  vote  in  a  more  folemn 
manner,  by  writing  the  names,  and  putting  them  on  the  dkaix* 

The  Copri  church  is  fomething  like  the  Greek  church  in  its  ceremonies ;  their 
liturgies  are  in  the  ancient  Coptic  language,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  Egypdan, 
though  much  corrupted,  efpecially  by  the  Greek  language  that  was  introduced 
among  them  during  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  when,  without  doubt,  they  took  not 
only  feveral  of  their  letters,  that  might  be  fomething  different  in  their  manner  of  pro- 
nunciation, but  likewife  adopted  many  of  their  words.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
Arabic  language  took  pl^e  of  it^  when  the  Arabs  conquered  this  country ;  fo  that, 
now  the  Coptic  is  no  more  a  living  language,  nor  is  it  underftood  by  any,  except  that 
fome  of  the  priefta  underftand  a  little  of  their  liturgy,  though  many  of  jthem  cannot  fo 
much  as  read  it,  but  get  their  long  offices  by  rote,  by  a  conftant  attendance  on  thein» 
and  hearing  them  frequently  repeated.  The  epifUe  and  golpel  are  read  both  in  the 
Arabic  and  Coptic  languages.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  their  liturgy  printed  in 
the  Coptic,  with  very  few  alterations^  chiefly  relating  to  their  praying  for  the  broachers 
pf  thofe  opinions  that  are  favoured  by  the  Coptis.  As  obferved  before,  they  fpend 
almoft  all  the  night  before  feitivals  and  holidays,  in  thdr  churches ;  a  cuflom  that 
might  firfl:  arife  from  their  meeting  at  their  devotions  at  night,  during  the  tim^s  of 
perfecution,  and  might  afterwards  be  found  very  convenient  on  account  of  the 
coolnefs  of  the  night,  as  well  as  to  have  the  feitival  to  themfelves,  to  be  ibent 
mtirely  in  their  diveriions,  which  confift  in  going  to  their  gardens,  or  walking 
about  and  doing  nothing.  Their  churches  are  always  covered  with  matting,  and 
they  take  off  their  flippers,  and  carry  them  with  them  mto  the  church ;  for  it  would 
be  great  ill  manners  to  come  with  them  on  the  Stora,  as  they  call  it,  even  in  their 
houfes.  They  likewife  kifs  the  pavement  when  they  come  into  the  church,  which  may 
be  another  reafon  for  keeping  it  very  clean.  Their  mufic  is  the  nakous  already  defcribed ; 
their  chant  is  not  agreeable }  and  they  fit  on  the  ground  very  irreverently,  for  moft 
part  of  the  time  that  their  devotion  continues  i  and  when  they  are  obliged  to  ftand  up, 
they  have  crutches  to  lean  on  to  fupport  themfelves,  which  are  very  much  ufed,  the 
fexton  fupplying  them  with  them.  They  have  ibme  ceremonies  performed  in  their 
church  in  a  different  manner  from  other  churches ;  the'  patriarch,  or  head  prieft, 
wafliing  the  feet  of  the  other  priefts,  at  a  hole  which  is  filled  with  water ;  and  they 
call  this  hole  Ilahan.  Another  more  extraordinary  ceremony  is  on  the  feaft  of 
Epiphany,  when  another  hole  being  filled  with  water,  which  is  bleffed,  the  people 
crowd  to  put  in  their  feet ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  fome  parts  there  are  people  that 
1x^11  jump  into  the  water  almoft  naked,  and  plunge  in  their  children.  The  Roman 
Catholics  here  blefe  the  water,  and  only  crofs  their  foreheads  with  it.  They  have 
commonly  a  pulpit  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church ;  the  baptiftery  in  mdft  of  the 
churches  is  a  chapel  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  altar.  The  priefts  have  a  very  good  reafon 
for  not  preaching.  The  patriarch,  if  I  miftake  not,  makes  a  fliort  difcourfe  to  them 
once  a  year,  and  they  read  legenck  out  of  the  pulpit  on  great  feflivals.  They  make 
deacons  at  eight  or  nine  years  old,  who  always  receive  the  facraraent  when  it  is  ad« 
miniftered.  They  keep  the  Sunday  very  ftridly,  and  will  not  work,  nor  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  their  profeffion.  Taking  in  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  they  faft 
feven  months  in  the  year.  Abftaining  from  flefli  would  be  no  great  mortification  to 
thofe  who  feldom  eat  any ;  fo  that  it  chiefly  confifts  in  not  eating  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
oil,  and  fuch  things  as  they  commonly  ufe,  and  in  forbearing  (o  eat  till  noon, 
or  later.    One  great  faft  is  that  of  Lent,  which  begins  fifty-five  days  before  Eafter  ; 
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that  of  Advent  is  another,  forty-three  days  before  Chriftmas,  They  fall  alfo  for 
fifteen  days  before  the  Annunciation;  and  during  this  faft  they  do  not  eat  oil,  but 
live  moftly  on  vegetables.  The  faft  of  the  Apoftles  begins  fifty  days  after  Eafter,  for 
thirteen  days  for  the  laity,  and  fomething  longer  for  the  priefts.  They  have  alfo  three 
days  fevere  faft  before  the  feaft  of  Jonas ;  looking  on  him  as  a  type  of  our  Saviour's 
lying  three  days  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  On  Good  Friday  they  abftain  for 
twenty-five  hours.  The  faft  during  thefe  feafons  is  not  ftridly  kept  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  as  to  the  times  of  eatmg.  I  was  told  of  an  odd  ceremony,  they  fome- 
times  ufe,  to  procure  leave  of  the  patriarch  to  eat  eggs  in  Lent ;  it  is  faid  they  take 
him  up  in  a  chair,  and  aik  him  if  he  will  give  them  leave  to  eat  eggs ;  on  refufmg  it, 
they  aik  if  he  will  be  thrown  down ;  and  repeating  thefe  queftions  three  or  four 
times,  at  laft  he  confents  to  give  them  leave  to  eat  eggs  in  Lent.  They  often  efpoUfe 
at  feven  or  eight,  and  confummate  at  eleven  or  twelve ;  and  fome  proper  time  before 
that,  they  are  circumcifed.  The  men  eafily  procure  divorces,  on  account  of  adultery, 
long  ficknefs,  and  almoft  for  any  difagreements,  and,  if  the  party  defires  it,  they  obtain 
leave  of  the  patriarch  or  biihop  to  marry  again ;  and  if  it  is  refiifed,  it  is  faid  a  prieft 
will  notwithftanding  fometimes  marry  either  of  the  parties;  but  they  muft,  in  that 
cafe,  be  excluded  from  the  facrament  for  fome  time :  and  if  their  own  clergy  will  not 
marry  them  to  another,  they  have  recourfe  to  the  cadi,  who  will  do  both ;  and  this  is 
praftifed  by  the  Chriftians  all  over  Turkey. 

The  following  particulars  are  partly  my  own  obfervations,  and  partly  coUe&ed  from 
others.  The  chrifma,  or  holy  oil,  which  they  call  the  Meiron,  is  confecrated  but 
once  in  thirty  years  by  the  patriarch ;  a  whole  day  is  fpent  about  it,  and  it  is  faid  they 
chant  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  all  over  at  this  ceremony ;  probably  different  fets  of 
them  taking  different  parts ;  and  the  archbifhop  of  Ethiopia  takes  of  it  when  he  comes 
to  be  confecrated  by  the  patriarch.  At  baptifm,  they  plilnge  the  child  three  times  into 
the  water,  and  then  confirm  it,  and  give  it  the  facrament,  that  is,  the  wine ;  the  prieft 
dipping  the  end  of  his  finger  in  it,  and  putting  it  to  the  child's  mouth ;  which  is  done 
after  they  have  adminiftered  the  facrament,  for  they  do  not  keep  the  confecrated 
myfteries.  The  women  ftay  in  their  houfes  forty  days  after  they  are  delivered  of  a 
boy,  and  twenty-fout  after  a  girl ;  until  which  time  the  baptifm  is  always  deferred, 
and  fometimes  much  longer.  ITie  ground  of  this  is  the  obfervation  of  the  Mofaic 
law  as  to  the  purification  of  the  mother,  who  muft  affift  at  the  baptifm.  If  the  chili 
happens  to  be  fick,  before  it  is  baptized,  it  is  brought  to  church,  for  they  cannot 
baptize  out  of  the  church ;  they  lay  the  child  on  a  cloth  near  the  font,  and  the  prieft 
dips  his  hands  in  the  water,  and  rubs  it  all  over ;  and  if  it  is  done  when  there  is  no 
facrament,  the  child  and  the  father  and  mother  muft  ftay  in  the  church  till  the  next 
day.  If  the  child  is  fo  ill  that  it  cannot  be  brought  to  church,  they  then  only  anoint 
it,  according  to  the  form  they  have  for  that  purpofe,  which  they  fay  is  good  baptifm. 
They  give  abfol'ution  at  extreme  undtion,  as  they  do  in  the  Greek  church,  and  anoint 
alfo  all  the  people  prefent,  that  the  evil  fpirit  may  not  go  into  them.  Their  con- 
feifions  are  only  general.  The  fub-deacons  do  not  come  within  the  chancel,  but  read 
the  epiftle  at  the  door.  The  priefts  are  obliged  to  fay  an  office  every  day,  as  long  as 
that  of  the  Roman  breviary ;  only  it  is  every  day  the  fame,  which  they  have  by  rote. 
The  deacons  have  a  fhorter  form ;  but  the  bifhop's  is  longer,  and  the  patriarch's  ftill 
longer.  They  ufe  the  liturgies  of  St.  Bafil,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Cyril  j  the  firft  being 
the  Ihorteft,  is  moft  commonly  ufed.  They  adminifter  the  lacrament  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  which  latter  are  numerous,  and  alfo  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  and  every 
day  in  Lent*   The  priefls  prepare  for  it  by  going  into  the  church  the  evening  before, 
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at  fun-fet,  and  do  liot  go  out  till  the  ceremony  is  over ;  fpending  the  night  moftiv  in 
iinging  of  pfalms ;  and  fome  of  the  laity  fiiut  themfelves  up  with  them.  It  is  laid, 
they  often  make  croflfes  on  their  arms  with  powder ;  and  if  it  is  demanded  whether 
they  are  Chriftians,  they  fliew  the  crols.  They  abftain  from  blood,  and  things 
ftrangled.  They  pray  for  the  dead ;  but  have  a  notion,  that  the  foul  goes  to  heaven- 
in  forty  days,  and  yet  pray  for  them  afterwards.  They  proftrate  themfelves  before- 
pi£tures ;  but  have  no  ftatues,  except  a  crucifix. 

What  obfervations  I  made  when  I  attended  their  fervice  almoft  an  intire  night,  may 
give  fome  infight  into  their  manner  of  worfhip.    On  Chriftmas  Eve,  1737,  at  Akmim 
ih  Upper  Egypt,  I  went,  about  feven  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Hofpitium  of  Propaganda  Fide,  to  fee  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Coptis.  The 
prieft  began  at  the  delk  to  chant,  and  the  people  with  him ;  and  then  retiring  to  his 
place  to  the  left,  by  the  altar  of  St.  Francis,  they  feemed  to  chant  verfe  by  verfe,  all  being 
m  the  Coptic  language,  which  none  underftand ;  the  people  fomedmes  finging  a  fhorc 
hymn  in  Arabic.   Then  an  old  deacon  went  towards  the  altar  with  a  candle,  and 
chanted;  and  ttiming  to  the  people,  read,  and  retired  to  his  place,  which  was  .near 
the  prieft.    After  having  chanted  an  hour,  a  prieft  came  out  habited  in  the  cope^ 
with  a  yellowifli  woollen  cloth  over  his  head,  called  fhamely,  like  the  amynta  of  the 
Catholics,  having  broad  ftripes  on  one  fide  of  it.    This  goes  under  the  cope ;  under 
which  is  the  furplice,  and  over  that  the  ftole.    The  people  continued  chanting ;  after  a 
while  the  prieft  began  to  incenfe  the  altar,  and  then  came  down  and  made  a  general 
incenfe  to  all  the  people.    When  he  defcends  from  the  altar,  he  has  a  deacon  behind 
him,  with  a  particular  iron  crofs,  and  another  crofs  on  his  right  hand  ;  and  when 
the  prieft  ftretches  out  his  hands,  both  the  deacons  do  the  fame,  which  appears  very 
folemn.    After  having  mcenfed  the  altar,  he  came  down,  and  incenfed  the  people  in 
general ;  and  incenfmg  the  altar  a  fecond  time>  he  came  down  and  incenfed  the  other 
prieft,  putting  his  hands  to  the  other's ;  then  he  came  through  the  church,  and  in«- 
cenfed  every  one,^laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  each  perfon.    The  women  are  in  a 
feparate  place  on  the  right  fide  of  the  church,  with  lattices  before  it,  and  a  little  place 
opens  about  breaft  high  from  the  ground,  out  of  which  the  women  put  their  heads^ . 
and  the  prieft  lays  his  hands  on  them.    Another  ceremony  is  holding  the  crofs,  witti< 
three  lighted  candles  ftuck  on  it,  which  reprefents  the  Trinity,  with  which  he  makes  > 
fome  motions,  ftretches  out  his  hands  and  turns  once  to  the  left,  his  back  being  to- 
the  people ;  after  this,  one  reads  at  the  deik,  and  another  on  one  fide  of  it ;  and  fo 
in  about  two  or  three  hours,  that  is  about  ten  o'clock,  the  devotion  was  finiihed,  and: 
the  people  retired  to  fleep  till  about  one  o'clock.    Moft  of  their  chanting  is  out  of  the  * 
Pfalms;  they  have  thirty  pfalms  for  the  night,  and  five  for  each  of  the  feven  hours 
of  prayer  in  the  day  time.    I  was  informed,  that  fome  impofe  on  themfelves  the  great 
office  of  repeating  all  the  pfalms  in  twenty-four  hours. 

«About  one  o'clock  the  people  aflembled  a^n  to  attend  at  the  adminiftration  of  the 
facrament ;  for  an  hour  and  a  half  before  it  began,  they  chanted  pfalms,  the  fong  of 
Mofes  and  the  three  children,  the  benedicite,  and  fome  other  hymns,  the  prieft  begin- 
ning and  chanting  with  them  as  before ;  one  chorus  chanting  with  him,  and  another 
on  the  other  fide,  verfe  by  verfe  :  at  laft  the  prieft  came  out,  habited  as  before,  and 
incenfed  the  altar,  and  all  the  people  round,  three  times,  and  performed  the  ceremony 
again  of  the*three  candles  y  and  the  epiftle  and  gofpel  being  read  by  the  deacons,  feven- 
or  eight  'boys,  from  eight  to  eighteen,  made  fliort  oratbns  on  the  nativity,  ftanding  up 
before  the  altar  towards  the  gofpel  fide ;  they  did  it  well,  and  with  good  adion,  being 
taught  by  the  fathers this  is  not  done  in  the  other  Coptic  churches^  but  they  read  out 
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of  foine  legends.  The  prieft  began  to  celebrate.  The  bread  they  ufe  is  a  ftnall 
Ttrhtte  cake ;  it  is  made  only  of  flower  and  water  unleavened ;  the  Coptis  buy  the  com 
with  the  money  of  the  church,  and  when  made  into  flour,  it  is  always  kept  in  the 
church,  and  the  cakes  are  made  by  the  facnftan,  who  chants  fome  pfalms  whilft  he  is 
about  it,  and  they  are  baked  in  an  oven  near  the  church,  which  is  put  to  no  other  ufe : 
they  never  keep  the  hofl:.  In  the  Cathelic  chuilches  they  muft  ufe  wine ;  but  in  the 
ethers,  they  ufe  what  they  call  zebib,  though  they  have  wine ;  becaufe  they  fay  they 
luiow  not  what  may  be  in  the  wine ;  but  if  they  have  wine  only  and  cannot  have  zebib, 
they  ufe  it.  Zebib  is  a  fort  of  raifin  wine  j  they  put  five  rotolas  of  new  grapes  to  five 
of  water,  or  more  grapes  are  ufed  if  they  are  older ;  it  is  left  to  fteep  feven  days  in 
winter  and  four  in  fiimmer ;  the  deacons  flirain  it  through  two'bags,  one  after  another, 
to  make  it  fine ;  this  keeps  feven  years,  and  taftes  like  a  fweet  wine  that  is  turned  a 
little  four :  they  may  alfo  make  wine  themfelves  for  this  ufe,  of  frefli  red  grapes  from 
the  vine.  If  wine  is  ufed,  they  put  in  a  little  water.  They  keep  the  zebib  in  a  jar, 
and  flop  it  clofe,  fo  that  no  wind  can  come  to  it.  The  Copti  priefts,  under  pretence 
they  cannot  get  fruit  from  Cairo,  fay  they  cannot  fay  mafs  above  once  a  month, 
though  obliged,  if  poflible,  to  fay  it  every  Wednefday  apd  Friday  in  their  failing  feafons, 
and  every  Sunday  and  holiday.  As  well  as  I  could  obferve,  the  prieft  takes  the  bread 
in  the  paten  in  the  right  hand,  with  the  cloth  that  covers  it,  and  the  wine  in  the  cruet, 
covered  alfo  in  like  manner,  and  holds  them  both  fome  time  with  his  hands  ftretched 
out,  he  then  goes  behind  the  altar,  by  the  epiftle  door,  and  comes  in  by  the  gofpel 
door,  and  places  both  on  the  altar ;  after  this  he  proceeds  to  confecradon,  much  like 
the  Romans,  and  breaks  the  bread.  With  the  Coptis,  the  prieft  turns  round  and 
holds  the  hoft  elevated  on  the  chalice,  and  all  the  people  bend  their  bodies ;  having 
^received  himfelf,  the  people  that  receive  go  behind  the  altar ;  and  when  they  are  to 
receive,  the  firft  comes  with  a  towel  in  his  hand  on  the  left  fide  of  the  prieft,  and 
holding  his  head  over  the  table,  and  the  napkin  under  his  chin,  the  prieft  puts  the  bread 
into  his  mouth,  he  then  goes  behind  again,  and  gives  the  towel  to  the  perfon  that 
follows  him :  in  like  manner  the  deacons  only  receive  the  wine  given  them  in  a  fmall 
fpoon.  When  the  prieft  had'diftributed  to  the  people,  he  put  the  bread  into  the  cha- 
lice, and  took  the  bread  and  wine  both  together  into  his  mouth,  and  having  wafhed  his 
hands,  he  turned  to  the  people,  who  coming  to  him  one  by  one,  he  gave  them  the 
benedi&ion  with  his  wet  hands^  putting  them  together  after  he  had  touched  them  :  this 
was  a  high  mafs ;  and  after  he  had  proceeded  in  it  for  fome  time,  another  prieft  began  to 
celebrate  privately  at  the  fide  altar,  with  his  head  bare  and  fliaved  clofe,  having  been 
bred  at  Rome ;  for  they  fay,  that  covering  of  the  head  was  a  novelty  introduced  by  the 
Coptis,  contrary  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  and  canons.  One  perfon  only  received  of  him, 
except  the  deacons  that  ferved,  who  kneeling  near  him,  he  rofe  up  to  take  the  elements, 
as  the  others,  over  the  table.  I  obferved,  fome  received  the  facrament  that  were  not 
above  ten  or  eleven  years  old ;  commonly  the  prieft  and  deacon  only,  that  aflifts, 
receive.  The  men  receive  with  the  true  Coptis  in  both  kinds ;  the  prieft  carries  it  to 
the  women,  that  is,  the  bread,  on  which  he  makes  two  crofies  with  the  wine,  one  with 
his  finger  dipped  in  the  wine,  the  fecond  with  thp  confecrated  bread,  dipped  alfo  into 
the  wine.  If  a  perfon  is  fick,  they  adminifter  the  facrament  in  the  houfe,  and 
give  only  the  bread.  The  confecrated  myfteries  are  not  kept  in  the  eaft,  even  by  the 
Roman  Catholics;  the  Coptis  commonly  receive  the  facrament  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  but  rarely  before  they  are  fixteen,  except  the  deacons,  unlefs  they  marry  before 
that  age. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  —  The  Hi/lory  of  the  Rife  of  the  Nile. 

IT^may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fame  height  of  water  may  be  fuffidentor 
not  fufEcient  to  overflow  the  country  at  different  times,  according  to  the  canals  that  are 
cut  through  the  land,  and  alfo  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept  open, 
by  carrying  off  the  annual  fediment.  In  ancient  tim^  they  feem  to  have  feared  inun- 
dations more  than  they  do  at  prefent  a  want  of  water,  and  it  is  probable,  that  before 
the  canals  were  opened,  there  was  every  year  fuch  an  inundatibn  as  rendered  the 
country  incapable  of  being  cultivated  ;  as  Herodotus  obferves,  that  before  the  time  of 
Menes,  who  might  open  lome  canals,  all  Lower  Egypt  was  a  marfli ;  and  it  was  making 
canals,  and  caufing  a  great  diveriion  of  the  waters  into  the  Lake  Moeris,  when  it  was 
neceffary,  that  drained  the  country,  and  carried  off  the  waters  that  would  have  caufed 
inundations-;  for  the^greater  the  outlet  of  the  waters,  confequently  the  more  water  is 
required  to  overflow"  the  country,  and  if  thefe  canals  filled  and  were  obftru£led,  the 
Nile  muft  overflow  fooner  than  it  did  before.  It  {eevtts  indeed,  when  it  is  once 
overflowed  from  the  canals,  that  lefs  water  in  quantity  would  be  fufficient  for  the  land» 
as  it  muft  have  been  in  a  manner  filled  with  water  from  the  canals  cut  through  it  ui 
feveral  places,  being  a  fandy  foil,  through  which  the  waters  eafily  pafs  to  the  height  of 
the  Nile :  though  at  the  fame  time,  a  greater  rife  might  be  required  after  its  overflow, 
to  make  it  rife  to  the  upper  lands  towards  the  Nile,  than  was  required  after  the  overflow 
from  its  own  banks  :  for  there  is  great  reafoii  to  think,  that,  contrary  to  what  is  gene« 
rally  obferved,  the  plain  ground  of  Egypt  is  higheft  towards  the  river,  and  that  there 
is  a  gentle  defcent  to  the  loot  of  the  hills ;  and  if  fo,  when  the  canals  were  once  opened, 
and  the  water  let  into  them,  it  would  fooner  overflow  the  banks  of  the  canals 
than  thofe  of  the  river,  after  that  the  canals  were  cut ;  though  not  fooner  than  before 
they  were  cut :  but  then  the  water  would  overflow  lefs,  fooner  abate,  drain  off,  and 
evaporate,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  outlet ;  fo  that  though  the  canals  carried  off  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  and  might  by  that  means  make  the  overflow  rather  later  than  if  it 
overflowed  the  banks  of  the  river  alone,  before  the  canals  were  cut;  yet  notwith- 
ftanding,  it  might,  in  certain  feafons  and  places,  overflow  them  at  a  time  when  the  water 
was  fo  low  as  not  to  overflow  the  banks  of  the  river  after  the  canals  were  cut;  for, 
though  the  Nile  overflows  its  own  banks  at  Delta,  where  they  are  very  low,  yet  the 
overflow  in  the  higher  parts  is  moftly  by  the  canals. 

In  order  likewife  to  explain  what  follows,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  I  fuppofe 
the  Nile,  when  at  loweft,  to  be  four  cubits  high,  which  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  explain  ; 
and  it  muft  always  be  confidered,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Nile's 
overflowing  its  own  banks  before  the  canals  were  cut,  and  after ;  for  in  the  former  cafe, 
it  would  overflow  them  fooner,  though  the  Nile  muft  be  higher  than  if  the  canals  were 
cut ;  in  tlie  latter  it  would  overflow  them  later,  though  the.  Nile  need  not  be  fo  high, 
overflowing  by  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  ground  is  lower  at  a 
diftance  from  the  river. 

There  are  fome  grounds  to  think  that  the  foil  of  Egypt  has  rifen  fome  years 
near  half  an  inch,  withourtonfidering  what  is  carried  away  of  the  produce  of  the  earth; 
for  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  I  obferved,  that  the  foil  was  in  feveral  ftrata  or  cakes  of 
about  that  thicknefs,  which,  as  the  banks  wafli  away,  feparate  and  fall  down ;  but  then, 
as  the  lofs  is  great,  by  carrying  off  every  year  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  computation  ;  and  as  the  bed  of  the  river  alfo  rifes  by  the 
fubfiding  of  the  more  heavy  particles  of  earth  or  fand,  though,  it  may  be,  not  in  the 
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&me  proportion,  fo  the  real  increafe  above  the  bed  of  the  river  muft  be  very  fmall ; 
and  as  to  what  is  carried  off  by  the  produce  of  the  land,  though  conclufions  have  been 
made  from  experiments,  by  weighing  th,e  earth  both  before  and  after  a  tree  has  grown 
in  a  pot  for  fome  years,  that  vegetables  fubfift  moftly  by  water,  and  tliat  very 
little  of  the  earth  is  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  plant ;  yet  there  may  be  miftakes 
with  regard  to  this,  as  the  water  fuch  plants  have  been  fupplied  with  might  not  be 
perfedly  clear,  as  there  might  be  accidental  acceflions  of  earth  by  duft  or  other  means* 
And  we  fee  likewife,  that  the  ground  vifibly  finks  where  vegetables  are  produced  and 
and  taken  away,  and  there  is  no  acceflion  of  manure.    However,  nothing  can  be  cer<> 
tainly  faid  as  to  the  rife  of  the  foil ;  for  thefe  banks  being  high,  poflibly  thefe  ftrata  of 
earth  might  be  made  only  at  the  time  of  fuch  inundations  as  overflowed  thefe  banks, 
when  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  fediment  muft  have  been  greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
overflow.    It  is  poflible  alfo,  that  they  might  not  be  the  fediment  of  one  year.    But  as 
to  the  height  of  water  that  is  neceflary,  that  muft  always  have  differed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  outlet  of  the  waters ;  fo  that  from  confidering  how  much  the  Nile  ought  to 
rife  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  no  fort  of  computation  can  be  made,  how  much  the 
foil  has  rifen,  all  this  depending  on  the  openings  there  are  for  the  waters,  on  their 
breadth  and  their  depth,  on  their  being  kept  clean  or  negleded :  fo  that,  if  there  were 
no  greater  reafons  for  keeping  the  canais  clean  than  for  letting  them  fill  up,  it  is 
apprehended,  the  country  in  general  would  be  in  lefs  danger  of  a  want  of  water, 
in  that  cafe,  than  if  they  we  repermitted  to  choak  up ;  but  then  the  villages  would 
be  in  greater  want  of  water  when  it  was  gone  off;  and  particularly  in  one  in- 
ftance,  as  the  canals  would  be  much  fooner  dry,  in  cafe  they  were  in  fome  meafure 
filled  up;  which  appeared  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  with  regard  to  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  which  after  it  was  cleanfed  had  water  in  it  two  months  longer  than 
it  had  the  year  before.    I  would  alfo  obferve,  that  in  very  few  parts  the  overflow 
extends  quite  to  the  mountains ;  it  may  have  reached  very  near  them  in  fome  great 
inundadons,  and  the  fediment  might  afterwards  be  covered  over  with  fand;  in 
relation  to  which  a  great  number  of  curious  experiments  might  be  made  by  digging 
down  and  examining  to  fee  if  there  are  any  ftrata  of  good  foil,  how  many,  how  far 
beneath  the  prefent  furface,  of  what  depth,  and  how  far  they  extended. 

To  go  on  then  with  the  hiftory  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile.  Herodotus  fpeaks  of  the  rife 
of  the  Nile  from  the  bottom  of  its  bed  ;  and  probably  as  foon  as  one  cubit  was  com- 
pleted, called  wliat  was  above  it  by  the  name  of  the  other.  He  fays,  the  Nile  did  not 
overfpread  the  country,  unlefs  it  rofe  to  fixteen  cubits,  or  at  leaft  fifteen ;  and,  as 
to  what  he  obferves,  that  nine  hundred  years  before,  in  the  time  of  Myris,  eight 
cubits  were  fufiicient;  it  ispoiCble>  this  tradition  might  be  of  its  rife,  and  not  of  its 
height  from  the  bottom ;  in  which  fenfe  Herodotus  indeed  feems  to  underftand  it, 
otherwife  the  truth  of  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted :  nor  can  it  well  be  accounted  for, 
on  any  fuppofition,  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  that  the  canals  were  cut  after  Myris's  time,  and  fo 
made  a  greater  rife  of  the  Nile  neceffary,  and  that  afterwards  they  might  gradually  fill 
up,  and  then  again  a  lefs  height  of  water  might  be  required  fufficiently  to  overflow  the 
country  :  fo  that,  in  order  to  reconcile  thefe  accounts,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  Hero- 
dotus  fpeaks  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  cubits  in  his  time  from  the  bottom  of  the  Nile ;  but 
that,  where  he  mentions  eight  cubits,  an  account  which  he  had  by  tradition,  that 
might  be  the  way  of  exprelfing  themfelves  of  the  rife  only  of  the  Nile  in  the  more 
ancient  times ;  fo  that  the  height  of  the  water,  when  at  loweft,  ought  to  be  added  to 
it,  which  computing  it  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fuppofed  pikes  that  it  is 
at  prefent,  about  four  cubits  muft  be  allowed  for  the  height  of  the  Nile,  when  at 
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lowefti  which  would  make  the  height  of  the  water  twelve  cubits ;  fo  that  in  all  thefe  ' 
accounts,  if  we  except  that  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  feems  to  be  neceflary  to  add 
the  height  the  Nile  is  at  when  at  loweft  to  the  height  of  its  increafe,  which  might  be, 
as  faid,  about  four  cubits.   Strabo  fpoke  of  the  cubits  from  the  increafe,  and  not 
from  the  bottom,  and  feems  always  to  have  mentioned  the  full  number,  and  not  to 
call  the  cubits  by  a  higher  number,  as  foon  as  it  rofe  to  complete  the  laft ;  for,  he 
fays,  before  Petronius*s  time  the  earth  was  very  fruitful  when  the  Nile  rofe  fourteen 
cubits,  but  when  it  rofe  only  eight  a  famine  enfued.    If  we  add  four  cubits  to  the 
one,,  and  the  other  that  makes  twelve,  and  eighteen,  which  is  fomething  more  than 
the  meafures  of  Herodotus's  time,  fixteen  and  eleven ;  fo  that  if  We  fuppofe  it  rife  a 
cubit  higher  than  twelve,  to  make  it  thirteen,  we  may  imagine  it  was  then  a  'NUe 
that  would  at  leaft  deliver  Egypt  from  famine;  as  Herodotus  feems  to  fay,  that  fif- 
teen was  a  middling  Nile  to  overflow  the  land,  and  fixteen  a  good  one,  fo  fourteen 
was  likewife  probably  in  his  time  an  indiflferent  rife,  as  fixteen  was  a  good  one  y  there- 
fore the  good  Nile  before  Petronius's  time,  diflfered  but  two  cubits  from  what  was  a 
good  one  in  Herodotus's  time,  yet  the  bad  Nile  was  probably  at  twelve  only,  which  is 
two  cubits  lower  than  Herodotus's  fuppofed  bad  Nile,  which  might  be  owing  to  open- 
ing canals ;  fo  that,  though  a  cubit  more  might  be  neceflary  to  overflow  the  lands 
plentifully  before  Petronius's  time,  than  what  was  in  Herodotus's,  the  earth  being  rifen, 
and  canals  made ;  yet  canals,  beiilg  made,  it  was  not  a  bad  Nile,  though  two  cubits 
lower  than  the  bad  Nile  of  Herodotus  ;  becaufe  a  lefs  height  occafioned  it  to  overflow, 
in  fome  meafure,  as  the  banks  of  the  canals  were  lower  than  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
though  to  overflow  it  plentifully,  a  greater  height  might  be  required  to  overflow  the 
upper  lands  ;  for  when  they  were  once  covered,  a  lefs  height  or  water  after  the  over- 
flow, though  not  lefs  in  quantity  as  to  what  was  drunk  up  by  the  earth,  might  be  necef- 
fary,  for  tne  reafons  mentioned  j  for  when  it  once  overflowed  from  its  own  banks,  it 
overfpread  the  whole  country,  had  not  fuch  outlets  to  carry  it  oflF  at  firft,  or  drain  it  oflf 
afterwards ;  fo  that  the  rifing  a  very  little  higher  might  be  fuffident,  in  this  cafe,  though 
not  in  the  other. 

The  great  advantage  of  opening  the  canals  appears  from  Strabo's  account  I  he  fays, 
before  Petronius's  time,  if  it  rofe  eight  cubits  only  there  was  a  famine,  and  fourteen 
caufed  a  great  plenty ;  but  in  Pefronius's  time,  a  rife  of  eight  cubits  preferved  the 
country  from  famine,  and  twelve  was  a  plentiful  rife.  For  Strabo,  obferving  the  advan- 
tage of  banks,  to  confine  the  Nile  within  its  bed,  aad  the  water  of  the  canals  within 
their  beds,  to  be  diftributed  in  a  proper  manner,  as  he  mud:  be  underftood,  fays,  that 
in  the  time  of  Petronius  (who  probably  opened  the  canals,  and  raifed  the  banks) 
twelve  cubits,  and  four  added  to  them,  making  fi^een,  caufed  a  great  plenty  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  when  it  was  only  eight,  adding  four  to  make  them  twelve 
complete,  there  was  notwithftanding  no  famine  in  the  land. 

In  Kalkafendas's  quotation  of  the  rife  from  the  bottom,  in  the  time  of  Almafudi,  in 
the  year  feven  hundred  of  the  Hegira,  or  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
of  Chrift,  it  is  faid,  that  if  the  Nile  rofe  twelve  pikes  only  there  was  famine  ;  fourteen 
pikes  caufed  plenty  for  one  year,  and  fixteen  would  produce  fuflident  for  two  years, 
but  not  for  the  grafs ;  aivd  when  it  came  to  feventeen,  that  is,  fixteen  complete,  it  was 
ftill  better ;  but  what  was  feared  was  its  completing  feventeen,  and-  entering  on 
eighteen,  which  was  an  inundation. 
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Cubltsorplkes  Cubits  or  piket 


Bi  Myris^s  time,  a  good  Nile  from  the  rife 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  good  Nile 

Indifferent  Nile  ... 

Sad  Nile,  fuppofed  to  be 

Before  Petronius  -  *  . 

Bad  Nile  ^ 

In  Petronius's  time         -  - 

Indifferent  - 

Suppofed  bad      -  *> 
In  feven  hundred  of  the  Hegira«  or  one  thouland  three  hun- 

dred  twenty-four,  bad  Nile 

Indifferent  -         -         -         -  • 

Good  Nile  -  -        .  - 

Very  good  .  .  .  - 

Inundations  that  hurt,  fome  lands 
In  Omar's  time,  in  tjie  year  twenty-nine  of  the  Hegira, 

hundred  and  fifty*four  of  Chrift,  bad  . 

Indifferent,  fufEcient  for  one  year's  proviiion 

Good  for  two  year's  provifion 

Inundation* 


At  prefent 


Bad  under 
Indifferent 
Good 

Inundation  above 


or  fix 


began. 

9 
16 

14 


] 


14 

18 
12 

16 
18 


completed. 
8 

15 
14 
»3 

«7 
II 

IS 
II 

10 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

II 

13 

»s 

J7 


16 
18 

21,  22,  and  23 

24 


In  Kalkafendas's  dme,  eighteen  pikes  do  not  feem  to  have  been  feared  as  an  in- 
undation ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  paragraphs  "  I^urimis  annis,  &c."  and,  **  Vidi  in 
««  Hiftoria  NiU,  &c.  • 

CHAP.  IX. — Jn  Attempt  towards  fettling  the  real  Rife  of  the  Nile. 

THE  fubjea  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile  is  fo  difficult,  that  I  am  fenfible  what  I  (hall  fay , 
on  it,  as  well  as  what  I  have  faid,  will  require  more  than  ordinary  attention,  to  be  in 
any  meafure  underftood,'and  will  be  comprehended  only  by  often  confidering  the  feveral 
authors  that  have  wrote  on  it,  and  what  obfervations  have  been  made  on  this  fubjed ; 
a  trouble  that  probably  will  not  be  undertaken  by  any,  but  thofe  who  are  fo  curious  as 
to  go  into  Egypt,  and  endeavour  by  feeing  the  Nilometer,  and  obferving  every  thing 
they  can  in  relation  to  this  affair,  to  fettle  a  matter  of  h€t  that  has  hitherto  been  fo 
much  in  the  dark  ;  and  for  fuch  this  attempt  is  chiefly  defigned:  not  that  I  pofitively  af- 
firm any  thing  ;  but  what  is  writ  on  this  fubjed  is  only  intended  as  fo  many  hints  to  be 
confidered  by  others,  in  order  to  find  out  the  real  truth,  in  relation  to  this  difficult 
fubjed: ;  for  there  is  nothing  the  world  has  been  fo  much  deceived  in  as  about  the 
real  rife  of  the  N9e  ;  and  fome  great  men  have  reafoned  on  it,  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
it  rifes  near  fifty  feet,  or  twenty-four  pikes,  of  above  two  feet  each :  and  when  the 
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Nile  has  been  faid  to  be  of  fuch  a  hdght,  they  have  imagined  that  it  had  rifen  fo  high 
above  its  furface,  v/hen  at  lowed  ;  fo  that,  in  order  to  make  this  aSsdr  as  clear  as  pof« 
fible,  I  have  made  the  following  obfervations. 

That  in  the  time  of  Omar  Alketab,  about  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  Hegira,  or  fir 
hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  of  Chrift,  the  meafuring  pillar  confifted  of  twelve  pikes, 
and  that  he  added  two  more  to  it ;  which  is  proved  from  this  quotation  of  Kalkafendas, 
from  the  above-mentioned  abftraft :  ■  Omar  ■  called  Ali,  the  fon  of  Abu- 
Taleb  to  the  council,  who  advifed  that  he  fliould  order  a  Nilometer  to  be  built,  and 
that  he  fliould  add  two  cubits  to  the  twelve  cubits." 

That  from  the  time  of  Omar,  "they  had  five  imaginary  cubits,  or  pikes,  below  the 
pillar,  to  anfwer  to  the  height  of  the  Nile  when  at  loweft,  which  appears  from  the 
words  of  Kalkafendas  below,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  eighteen  pikes  ;  for,  other- 
wife,  they  could  not  reckon  eighteen  on  a  pillar  only  of  twelve  pikes,  thefe  making 
feventeen  complete  with  the  twelve,  which  brings  to  the  eighteenth :  and  it  is  to  be  ob* 
ferved,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  pike  it  was  rifing  to,  as  foon  as  any  pike^was 
completed. 

The  words  of  Kalkafendas  are  thefe :  When  the  Nile  has  rifen  to  the  feventeenth, 
then  it  goes  on  increafing  to  the  eighteenth/*  Thefe  five  pikes,  which  might  be 
fuch  as  I  fliall  explain  below,  as  I  fuppofe  them  to  be  at  prefent,  might  anfwer  pretty 
near  in  meafure  to  the  four  cubits  I  fuppofe  the  ancients  allowed  for  the  height  of  the 
Nile  when  at  loweft. 

That  to  the  firft  twelve  pikes  the  water  rofe  to,  they  reckoned  twenty-eight  digits 
taken  from  the  two  pikes  added,  to  make  the  twelve  pikes  of  twenty-four  digits,  fo 
many  pikes  of  twenty-eight  digits-  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  thefe  the  five  imagi- 
,nary  pikes  are  comprehended.     TJhis  is  proved  from  thefe  words  of  Kalkafendas : 

When  they  fuppofe  the  Nile  to  rife  to  fixteen  cubits,  they  diftributed  the  two  cubits 
over  and  above,  that  are  of  twenty-eight  digits  (which  I  (hould  rather  think  to  be 
amiftake  for  twenty-four),  to  the  twelve  cubits  of  twenty-four  digits,  and  fo  every  cubit 
is  twenty-eight  digits.**  That  therefore  the  two  cubits  added  were  diftributed  to  the 
twelve  firft  cubits.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  I  make  ufe  of  the  word  digits  for  the 
divifion  of  pikes  or  cubits,  becaufe,  m  fome  places,  I  fuppofe  them  to  be  different  from, 
inches. 

That  when  the  water  rofe  to  above  twelve  cubits,  they  reckoned  only  twenty-four 
digits  to  a  cubit ;  proved  from  thefe  words  of  Kalkafendas :  "  Every  cubit  contains 
twenty-eight  digits,  until  the  water  rifes  to  twelve  cubits,  and  then  the  cubit  confifts 
of  twenty-four  digits.** 

That  the  manner  of  computation  has  been  altered  ;  the  higheft  having  been  eighteen 
pikes,  wherea§  now  it  is  twenty-four ;  the  pillar  alfo  feems  to  have  been  changed. 

The  account  they  now  give  is,  that  the  fixteen  loweft  pikes  are  of  twenty-eight 
inchqs  or  rather  digits ;  that  the  four  next  are  of  twenty-fix,  and  the  four  higheft  of  - 
twenty-four. 

That  according  to  the  account  in  a  drawing  of  the  Mikias,  the  higheft  pike  or 
twenty-fourth,  is  the  beam  over  the  capital. 

That  the  twenty-third  pike  is  the  capital.  « 

That  the  twenty-firft  and  twenty-fecond  are  pikes,  marked  on  the  pillar  fliorter  than 
tbofe  below. 

That  the  four  next  pikes  marked  on  the  pillar  are  pikes  of  twenty-fix  digits,  or 
idivifions,  and  it  may  be  examined,  if  they  are  not  divided  into  twenty-fix  parts. 

That  the  eleven  pikes  above  the  five  imaginary  ones,  ar^  pikes  of  twenty-eight  digits. 

I  obferved 
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I  obferved  the  divifions  of  the  lower  pikes,  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  upper 
pikes. 

I  fuppofe  that  there  are  in  each  of  the  other  twenty-four  divifions  two  digits,  that 
is,  in  all  forty-eight  digits. 

So  that  a  little  more  than  fix  of  thefe  pikes  on  the  pillar  make  eleven  of  the  pikes  of 
twenty-eight  digits,  which  contain  three  hundred  and  eight  digits,  whereas  fix  pikes  of 
forty-ei^ht  digits  make  two  hundred  eighty-eight  digits,  wanting  only  ten  divifions,  of 
two  digits  each,  to  complete  the  number  of  the  eleven  pikes ;  fo  that  poflibly  there  may 
be  fix  pikes  and  'a  half  or  feven  pikes  of  this  kind  marked  out  on  the  pillar,  making  it 
as  low  as  the  Nile  ever  was  known  to  fall,  which  poflibly  might  be  four  pikes  and  a 
half,  or  even  four.  The  reafons  for  thefe  fuppofitions  are,  that  going  into  the  Mikias 
in  June,  1738,  when  they  faid  the  Nile  was  at  lowed,  a  little  more  than  eleven  pikes 
were  above  water,  befides  the  capital  and  beam.  But  as  thirteen  pikes  only,  with  the 
capital  and  beam,  were  above  the  water  when  the  Nile  was  at  the  lowefl:,  there 
could  not  be  above  five  or  fix  under  the  water,  According  to  the  account  they  give ;  to 
fuppofe  which  does  not  fo  well  agree  with  feveral  circumfl;ances  as  the  other  fuppo- 
fition. 

There  are  two  things  travellers  will  do  well  to  obferve ;  firfl:,  whether  the  divifions 
of  the  fix  upper  pikes  are  not  much  lefs  than  thofe  below ;  and  fecondly,  whether  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  from  the  capital  are  not  divided  into  twenty-fix  parts : 
and  going  into  the  Mikias  at  the  time  of  low  Nile,  when  on  the  lafl:  ftep  they  might, 
as  it  were  accidentally,  with  a  long  pipe  in  their  hands,  try  whether  they  could  reach 
the  bottom ;  by  which  it  would  be  known  whether  the  pillar  goes  down  fo  far  or  not. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  it  would  anfwer  no  end  to  have  the  pillar  go  down 
lower  than  the  furface  of  the  Nile  at  lowed  ;  becaufe  it  was  intended  to  Ihew  the  rife 
of  the  Nile,  which  is  a  circumftantial  proof  that  it  does  not  reach  lower.  It  is  alfo  to 
be  obferved,  that  in  the  Mikias  there  are  three  flights- of  fteps  down  ;  the  firfl:  of  one 
and  twenty  degrees,  the  next  of  four,  and  I  faw  feven  of  the  lait  flight :  they  fay  there 
are  fifty  in  all ;  to  which  I  do  not  give  credit. 

When  it  is  a  good  Nile,  and  the  water  about  twenty-three  pikes  high,  it  is  faid  it 
comes  to  the  top  of  Mofes's  (leps,  and  there  are  twenty-fix  of  thofe  fteps  down  to  a 
landing  place  where  the  women  ftand  to  walh ;  and  when  the  Nile  was  at  loweft  I 
faw  two  fteps  above  water,  that  were  below  this  place;  twenty-eight  in  all  :  the  other 
fteps  in  the  Mikias  not  being  fo  deep,  there  were  thirty-three  of  them  above  water. 

To  this  I  have  added  what  I  obferved  the  two  laft  times  I  was  in  the  Mikias.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  1739,  eleven  pikes  of  the  pillar  were  above  the  water,  excepting 
the  capital  of  the  pillar  j  and  fix  fteps  of  the  laft  flight  were  above  water.  They  were 
to  begm  to  clean  out  the  Mikias  in  two  days  after.  I  obferved,  at  Mofes's  ftairs, 
there  are 'twenty-fix  fteps  down  to  the  place  where  the  women  ftand  to  wafli ;  and  at 
this  time  I  faw  the  water  a  little  lower. 

Returning,  I  faw  them  moving  away  the  mud  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  that  goes 
through  Cairo,  leaving  a  column  of  earth,  that  was  then  about  eight  feet  high,  which 
I  mentioned  before  on  another  occafion. 

On  the  third  of  June  following,  I  went  the  laft  time  into  the  Mikias,  after  it  had 
been  cleaned.  Eleven  pikes  and  a  half  of  the  pillar  appeared,  and  feven  fteps  of 
the  laft  flight  were  above  water.  I  obferved  there  were  only  twenty-one  fteps  in  the 
firft  flight,  befides  the  upper  one,  which  was  but  half  the  depth  of  the  others,  and 
rifes  above  the  floor ;  and  I  took  notice  that  the  top  of  the  capital  of  the  pillar  was 
€ven  with  the  bottom  of  the  fecond  ftep. 
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At  Molests  (burs  another  (lep  appeared,  beiides  thofe  I  fatr  before.  It  was  es^ 
pedted  at  this  time  that  the  Nile  would  begin  to  rife  very  foon ;  and  fome  faid  that  it 
had  begun  to  rife. 

I  here  add  an  account  I  procured  in  Cairo,  of  the  rife  of  the  Nile  for  three  years  ; 
and  in  reckoning  the  pikes,  it  mufl  be  remembered  that  the  fiHV  fixteen^  including 
the  five  or  fix  firfl:  of  the  height  of  the  Nile  when  at  lowed,  are  pikes  of  twenty-^ight 
digits  J  the  next  four,  of  twenty-fix,  and  the  reft,  of  twenty-four.  The  day  they  de- 
clare the  Nile  is  rifen  fixteen  pikes,  ^they  call  Ophila ;  that  is.  The  will  of  God  is 
completed. 

In  1714,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Nile  was  five  pikes  high,  and  rofe  every  day  fo 
many  digits  as  are  marked,  twenty-eight  of  which  make  a  pike  for  the  eleven  loweft 
pikes,  and  twenty-fix  for  the  four  next. 


June  29  Water  high 

• 

Digits 

June  30  the  Nile  rofe 

July  I 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

3 

6 

4 

7 

8 

4 

5 

10 

4 

II 

3 

i» 

5 

«5 

4 

»4 

.6 

>5 

8 

16 

10 

¥7 

>5 

18 

'5  ' 

so 

so 

21 

8  ^ 

22  . 

6 

23 

7 

24 

8 

25 

7  • 

26 

.8 

Pikes 
5 


27 
28 


2^ 
30 
31 


Digits 
10 

20 


Fikea 


30 
48 


Auguft  I  the  canal  was  cut  ■ 


16 


In  1 71 5,  on  the  30th  of  June  the  water 

6PSke» 


was  fix  pikes  high 
July  z         it  rofe 


z 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


9 
10 
II 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

»7 


Digits 
2 

3 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
8 


7 
8 


7 
6 


7 
5 
4 
5 
4 


Digits 
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Digits  Pikes 

18  3 

19  4 

20  5 
31  4 
22  8 

5°  ^ 

44  45 
»S  75  ^ 

i6 

In  1 7  ^8,  it  rofe  as  follows ;  the  Nile  being 
  5Pikes 


five  pikes  high. 

it  rofe 


Jiineso 

21 
23 

24 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 

July  I 
3 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


10 
II 
12 

«3 
14 


Digits 
2 

3 
2 

3 

2 

4 

5 
6 

8 


7 
6 


4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
5 

4 

8 

10 
12 

8 
7 


16 

'7  . 
18  • 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

85 
26 

37 

38 
39 

30 


igul^i 


Aui 


3 

Ophila  3 

4 

5 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
14 

>5 
46 

>7 
18 

»9 
20 
21 

23 
23 


3  C  3 
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Digits  Pikes 


24 
26 


3    4  of  26  digits 

5 
3 


27 
28 
29 

30 


Digits 

4 

3 
2 

4 


As  they  publifli  fuch  an  extraordinary  rife  as  fifty  inches,  about  the  time  that  they 
declare  it  is  rifen  fixteen  pikes,  it  is  probable  that  they  keep  private  the  real  rife 
before  that  time  ;  which  may  be  a  piece  of  policy  of  the  people  not  to  pay  their  rents, 
if  it  does  not  rife  to  eighteen  pikes  ;  for  unlefs  it  rifes  fo  high  they  have  but  an  in- 
different year ;  and  pombly,  when  thpy  declare  that  the  Nile  is  fixteen  pikes  high, 
it  may  be  rifen  to  eighteen ;  and  the  pafha  who  opened  the  canal,  before  they  de- 
clared it  had  rifen  to  fixteen  pikes,  might  have  aflfurances  that  it  was  rifen  fo  hi^h ; 
but  as  it  might  abate  foon  after,  fo  they  would  not  pay  the  tribute  notwithftandmg. 
Nobody  but  th^  paflia,  or  one  from  him,  can  enter  t^e  Mikias  when  the  Nile  is  rifing, 
except  the  people  that  belong  to  it ;  and  notwithdanding,  they  fay  they  keep  the 
manner  of  computing  the  rife  of  the  Nile  as  a  myftery  even  from  the  psiflia  and  his 

ople,  which  may  be  for  the  reafons  I  have  mentioned  above. 

The  following  account  was  alfo  given  me  in  Cairo,  of  the  times  when  the  canal 
was  cut,  on  the  rifing  of  the  Nile  to  fixteen  pikes,  for  forty- fix  years  before,  fpecifying 
almoft  every  year. 


1692  9  Auguft 

1693  7 

1694  I  Sept.  plague  and  famine 

1695  ^3  Auguft 

1696  14 

1697  11 

1698  7 

1699  15 

1700  5 

1701  17  I 

1702  15 

1703  18 

1704  2 

^7^5  ^9  September,  plague 

1706  9  Auguft 

1707  10 

1708  4 

1709  4 

1710  9 


1711 
1712 

1713 
1714 

17^5 
1718 

1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1727 
1734 

1735 
1736 

1737 
1738 


2  July 
1 o  Auguft 
6 

3 
I 

26  July 
22  Auguft 

5 

9 

15 

15 
12 

17 

30  July 

4  Auguft 

3 
4 


CHAP.  X. — Of  the  Method  of  cultivating  and  preparing  Rice^  about  Rofeiio:  of  the 
Manner  of  making  Sal  Armoniac  ;  and  of  hatching  Chickens  in  Ovens. 

BETWEEN  the  full  moon  and  new  moon  in  February,  they  take  bafkets  of  rice 
well  dried,  with  the  hulk  on  ;  they  tie  down  the  cover  of  the  bafket,  and  put  it  into 
the  water,  leaving  the  top  a  little  above  water,  fo  as  that  the  fun  may  fhine  on  it ;  it 
remdns  there  till  the  feed  begins  to  (hoot ;  then  they  take  the  bafeet  out  of  the  water, 

II  and 
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and  put  it  aiid  the  grain  in  the  open  air  to  dry.  The  water  that  comes  out  of  the 
balket  of  rice  they  throw  on  the  land  where  they  defign  to  fow  it,  but  they  throw  away 
the  water  that  runs  from  the  bottom  of  the  bafket ;  both  which  pra£tices  feem  to  be 
fome  fuperftition.  After  this,  they  take  the  rice  and  fow  it,  as  they  do  other  ^rain,  and 
immediately  overflow  the  land  with  water  a  palm  deep,  and  fo  they  leave  it  for  ten. 
days ;  when  the  rice  begins  to  grow,  they  draw  off  the  water  and  leave  it  fo  for  two 
days ;  afterwards  they  juft  cover  the  earth  with  water ;  but  then  they  muft  draw  off 
the  water  every  day,  and  convey  frefli  water  to  it ;  and  take  care  to  keep  the  ground 
well  weeded ;  and  when  the  rice  is  about  a  palm  and  a  half  high,  they  take  it  up 
where  it  is  too  thick,  and  plant  it  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  thin  ;  and  then  they  give 
it  a  palm  of  water,  and  leave  it  fo  until  it  is  ripe,  which  is  in  about  feven  months  after 
it  is  fown.  When  it  is  ripe  they  cut  it  down,  put  it  in  a  clean  place,  and  threfli  it, 
take  away  the  llraw,  and  leave  the  rice  to  dry  well  in  the  fun,  putting  it  in  heaps  by 
night  and  fpreading  it  out  by  day  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  They  then  put  it  in  the 
warehoufe,  where  they  have  machines  of  iron  to  take  off  the  outer  hulk,  as  before  de- 
fcribed.  When  that  is  done,  they  mix  fpme  fait  with  it,  about  half  a  meafure,  which 
is  feven  okes  and  a  half  to  twelve  meafures  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  okes,  which  is  an 
adeb  of  rice.  They  put  the  fait  in  an  oven,  that  it  may  become  dry  and  hard,  and 
beat  the  lumps  of  fait  and  rice  together;  that  the  fait  may  penetrate  into  the  rice  to 
whiten  and  preferve  it.  After  this  they  clean  the  rice  well,  and  feparate  all  the  duft 
from  it. 

A  notion  has  prevailed  that  fal  armoniac  was  made  of  the  fandon  which  camels  had 
ftaled,  and  that  a  great  number  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  gave  occafion 
for  the  name  of  ammoniac,  corrupted  to  armoniac.  Whether  it  ever  jcould  be  made 
by  taking  up  the  fand  and  preparing  it  with  fire,  as  they  do  the  dung  at  prefent,  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  things  will  be  bed  able  to  judge.  I  was 
informed  that  it  is  made  of  the  foot  which  is  caufed  by  burning  the  dung  of  cows  and 
other  animals.  The  hotter  it  is  the  better  it  produces ;  and  for  that  reafon  the  dung 
of  pigeons  is  the  beft ;  that  of  camels  is  alfo  much  efteemed.  In  order  to  make  fuel 
of  it,  the/ mix  it,  if  I  miftake  not,  with  chopped  ftraw,  and  I  think  fometimes  with 
earth,  and  make  it  into  cakes  and  dry  it ;  and  it  is  burnt  by  the  common  people  in 
Egypt ;  for  the  wood  they  bum  at  Cairo  is  very  dear,  as  it  is  brought  from  Aiia  Minor. 
They  put  the  foot  that  is  made  by  this  fuel  into  round  thin  vales  of  glafs,  made  in 
Cairo,  with  Ihort  necks  about  two  inches  diameter.  They  cover  thefe  glaffes  with  a 
coat  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  made  of  earth  and  huiks  of  flax,  chopped  and  mixed 
together ;  and  when  it  is  dried  in  the  fun,  they  lay  on  fuch  another  coat  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  dry  it  in  like  manner.  They  then  fill  the  glaffes  within  an  inch  of  the  neck. 
The  houfe  it  is  made  in  is  divided  into  fouc  parts,  with  arches  built  in  each  part,  about 
three  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick,  and  about  as  £air  apart ;  betweea  which  they  place 
the  glaffes,  fo  as  that  they  may  refl:  on  the  walls  of  the  arches,  there  being  about  fix 
glaffes  placed  in  one  row,  each  three  feet  diameter.  *  Between  them  are  placed  fmaller 
glaffes,  about  ten  inches  diameter ;  under  them  they  make  a  fire  of  the  earth  of  the 
Nile  and  flraw  mixed,  which  I  have  been  told  they  bum  alfo  for  other  ufes.  A  great 
fire  is  kept  up,  as  they  informed  me,  for  feventy-two  hours  conftantly,  in  which  time 
all  the  fait  is  boiled  up  to  the  top.  The  vafes,  when  taken  out,  are  Jike  earthenwve ; 
and  breaking  them,  they  takis  out  the  cakes  of  fait  in  the  form  in  which  if  comes 
tp  us. 

The  method  of  hatching  chickens  in  ovens  may  be  reckoned  among  the  arts  pecu- 
l»r  to  Egypt.  I  have  b^en  informed  that  oi^ly  the  people  of  one.  village  are>mafters 
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of  this  art,  and  that  at  the  proper  time  of  the  year  they  fpread  themfelves  all  over 
Egypt,  The  feafon  for  it  is  when  the  weather  is  temperate,  about  February  and  March. 
In  the  apartment  they  keep  a  fmothering  fire  of  horfe-dung  and  chopped  draw,  to  be 
difpofed  of  in  the  apartments  where  the  chickens  are  hatched ;  it  is  exceedingly  trou« 
bidbme  to  go  in,  by  reafon  of  the  fmoak.  The  gallery  has  holes  at  top,  and  on  each 
fide  of  it  are  five  rooms,  about  ten  feet  fquare  and  four  high,  with  holes  at  top  like- 
wife.  They  buy  their  eggs  at  the  rate  of  feven  or  eight  for  a  medine,  or  three  far- 
things, and  put  them  in  heaps  in  the  lower  cells  for  eight  days,  laying  the  burning 
dung  and  chopped  ftraw  along  in  the  channet,  in  the  gallery,  and  turn  them  by  moving 
the  heaps  three  times  a  day :  they  then  carry  them  into  the  upper  apartments,  and 
fpreading  them  fo  as  only  to  cover  the  floor,  and  turning  them  in  like  manner,  they 
put  the  fire  in  the  channels  and  within  the  apartments,  and  open  or  fhut  the  holes  at 
top  as  they  find  occafion.  In  two  and  twenty  days  they  begin  to  hatch.  They  leave 
them  in  the  ovens  till  they  are  perfedly  dry,  and  then  put  them  in  the  gallery,  and  the 
people  come  and  buy  them,  two  or  three  for  a  medine,  and  carry  them  away  in  fieves* 
If  it  happens  to  thunder  great  numbers  of  the  eggs  mifcarry.  This  manner  of  hatching 
is  not  fo  natural  as  the  common  way,  and  the  chickens  often  want  a  claw  or  a  rump, 
or  are  fome  way  or  otho:  imperfed. 

CHAP.  XL — Of  the  FroceJJion  of  the  Caravan  to  Mecca. 

THE  proceffion  was  in  this  nuumer : 

1.  One  iron  cannon  and  fix  brafs  cannon  on  neat  carriages,  each  of  them  drawn 
by  two  horfes. 

2.  Four  frames  m  embroidered  cafes,  I  fuppofe  of  leather,  for  holding  powder  and 
ball,  drawn  by  men  on  foot. 

3«  Seven  camels  with  the  provifion  of  the  emir  badge,  or  prince  of  the  pilgrims. 
4.  Four  camels  with  perfons  on  them  that  played  on  fome  mufical  inffarumenc 
5«  A  tartavan  or  litter,  carried  by  four  mules. 

6.  Eight  light  litters  of  the  emir  badge,  each  carried  by  two  camels. 

7.  Seventy  camels  loaded  with  bifcuit. 
8*  Fourteen  with  oil  and  butter. 

9*  Fifty  with  com,  and  one  with  two  long  boxes  of  large  wax  candles  for  the 
fervice  of  the  houfe  of  Mecca. 

10.  Ten  with  fu^,  coffee,  and  the  like. 

1 1.  Four  with  kitchen  ut^ls. 

12.  Nine  with  plates. 

1 3.  Eight  with  the  kitchen  tent,  and  tables  for  the  cooks. 

14.  Eighty-fix  camels  of  the  emir  badge,  not  loaded. 

15.  Twelve  others  in  the  fame  manner,  very  finely  caparifoned. 

16.  Sixty  camels  of  the  emir  badge,  Iwt  loaded. 

1 7.  Fifty-four  camels  loaded  with  water. 

18.  Ten  loaded  with  tents. 

19.  Eight  camels  loaded  with  water. 

20.  Twelve  with  a  fort  of  boxes  on  each  fide  to  carry  the  fick ;  two  of  the  boxes 
being  covered,  in  which,  if  I  miftake  not,  were  medicmes  for  the  fick ;  and  on  one 
were  two  boards,  with  holes  in  them,  for  wafhing  the  dead  on.  All  thefe  are  faid  to 
have  been  fome  private  benefaftion. 

21.  Two  camels,  on  which  were  the  perfons  that  take  care  of  the  fick. 

3  22.  Mea 
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aa.  Men  on  camels^  beating  kettle-drums,  as  almoft  at  the  end  of  every  (faring  of 
camels. 

Near  half  an  hour  after  thefe,  the  reft  proceeded  in  the  following  order : 

23.  Six  camels  loaded  with  iron  frames,  in  which  they  make  fires. 

24.  A  litter. 

25.  Four  loaded  camels. 

26.  One  camel  with  kettle-drums  on  it,  and  two  men,  each  beating  a  drum. 

27.  Twenty  camels  without  loads. 

28.  Two  cafes  for  ball  and  powder. 

29.  Six  camels  loaded  with  tents  and  other  things. 

30.  Five  cafes  for  ball  and  powder. 

31.  Ten  camels  loaded  with  water. 

32.  One  camel  with  kettle-drums. 

33.  Two  cafes  with  ball  and  powder. 

34.  A  litter. 

35.  Two  camels  loaded. 

36.  One  with  mufic. 

37.  Thirty-one  camels  not  loaded. 

38.  Ten  overfeers  of  camels  to  carry  water,  given  by  fome  Califs  and  Sultans  of 
Egypt  and  others. 

39.  Three  camels  without  mufic. 

40.  Twenty  camels  with  loads. 

41.  Two  camels  with  water. 

42.  Sixteen  overfeers  of  the  water>  on  horfes« 

43.  Three  men  on  camels. 

44.  Twenty  unloaded  camels.  , 

45.  Four  cafes  for  ball  and  powder. 

46.  Two  camels  loaded  with  water. 

47.  The  Imam,  or  head  fheik,  on  a  camel,  who  is  chaplain  of  the  caravan,  and 
offers  up  the  prayers  at  the  place  of  Abraham's  facrifice.  His  outward  garment  of 
ceremony  was  white ;  he  carried  a  green  flag,  and  blefled  t^e  people  with  his  right 
hand,  by  holding  it  ou$,  and  moving  it  gently^  as  they  do  ynhen  they  falute,  but  not 
bringing  it  to  his  breaft. 

48.  Eleven  camels  not  loaded. 

49.  Three  with  pilgrims  on  them* 

50.  Two  camels  with  mufic. 

51.  Twenty-two  without  loads. 

52.  Two  camels  with  fheiks  on  them,  who  lead^the  way  on  the  road.  ^ 

53.  Twenty  camels  loaded  with  water,  one  with  drums. 

54.  Ten  without  loads. 

55.  Five  loaded  with  water. 

56.  The  banner  of  the  body  of  fpahis,  calle<^  cherkes. 

57.  Thirty  of  their  body. 

58.  Twenty  ikiars  of  that  body,  each  havmg  a  pike  carried  before  him. 

59.  The  fardar  of  the  cherkes,  and  his  lieutenant. 
^   60.  Three  or  four  led  horfes* 

61.  Two  feraches,  who  are  fervants  under  him. 

62.  Twelve  flaves  on  horfes. 

63.  Sbcty  of  the  body  called  tuphekjees* 

64.  Thirty 
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64.  Thirty  ikiars,  or  elders  of  them. 

65.  Four  ilaves  on  horfeback,  in  coats  of  mail  made  of  wire. 

66.  One  and  twenty  flaves. 

67.  Twenty  men  on  camels,  mod  of  them  flaves  of  the  fardar. 

68.  Two  led  camels  for  the  fardar. 

69.  Two  camels  without  loads. 

70.  Two.camels  with  kettle-drums. 

71.  Seven  with  baggage. 

72.  Fifty  of  the  bod^'of  the  gjumelues. 

73.  Their  fardar. 

74.  Twenty  foldiers,  and  ten  flaves  with  bows  and  arrows. 

75.  Thirteen  camels  with  men  on  them. 

76.  Two  camels  with  kettle-drums. 

77.  Four  loaded  camels. 

78.  Two  officers,  called  oda  baflias. 

79.  Two  led  horfes. 

8o«  Two  fabederiks  in  caftans. 

8 1.  Seven  camels  faddled. 

82.  Two  led  horfes. 

83.  Two  oda  baflias. 

84.  One  camel. 

85.  Thirty-four  choufes^  or  meflengers  of  the  divan. 

86.  Other  oflicers. 

87.  Then  came  the  officers  of  the  enur  badge }  particularly  thefe  that  follow. 

88.  A  chous,  or  meflenger  in  black. 

89.  Three  fl:andards. 

90.  five  faddle-camels. 
.91.  Eight  led  horfes. 

92.  Two  feraches. 

93.  Two  janizaries. 

94*  Two  caias  of  the  emir  badge. 

95.  The  hafnadar,  or  treafurer  of  the  emir  badge. 

96.  Twenty-fix  faddle-camels.  * 

97.  Five  horfes. 

98.  One  faddle-camel. 

99*  Twenty-eight  men  on  camels ;  two  of  them  playing  on  mufical  inftruments. 
[oo.  Five  loaded  camels.  ' 
[oi.  Next  came  the  body  of  the  azabs. 
[02.  Their  two  fabederiks. 
[03.  Odabaflias. 
[04.  The  ftandard  of  the  azabs. 
[05.  Three  in  caftans,  who  walked. 

06.  Three  azabs  in  drefs  of  ceremony. 

07.  The  fardar,  and  his  lieutenant. 

08.  Saddle-camels. 

09.  Men  on  loaded  came}& 

10.  Mufic. 

1 1.  A  body  of  azabs. 


13*  Two  fabederiks  of  that  body. 


114.  Two 
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114.  Two  janizaries. 

115.  Two  feraches. 

1 1 6.  Aftandard. 

117.  Three  men  walking,  in  caftans. 
1 1 8*  Three  janizaries. 

119.  The  fardar  of  the  jaxuzaries,  and 

120.  His  Ueutenant. 

12 1.  Two  janizaries. 

122.  Two  faddle-camels. 

123.  Thirty^four  men  on  camels. 

124.  Eight  loaded  camels. 

125.  A  body  of  janizaries. 

126.  One  ftahdard-bearer. 

127.  Another  drefled  in  a  leopard's  fkin. 

128.  One  and  twenty  choufes. 

129.  The  agas  of  the  feven  military  bodies,  with  filver  chains  hanging  from  thdr 
bridles  to  their  breaft-plates. 

130.  Twelve  beys. 

131.  Before  each  of  them  two  (hatirsj  with  black  relvet  turbans. 

132.  The  trucheman  aga. 

133.  The  muteferrica  baihee. 

134.  The  muteferrica  guards. 

135.  The  choufler  caia. 

136.  The  guard  of  chaoufes. 

137.  Then  followed  the  immediate  attendants  of  the  emir  hadge. 
13d.  Eighteen  janizaries  in  their  drefs  of  ceremony. 

139.  Four  officers  of  the  paiha. 

140.  Four  janizaries. 

141.  A  ftandard. 

142.  Two  ftandards. 

143.  Four  Arab  flieiks. 

144.  Two  mad  flieiks,  bare-headed,  in  white  Ibirts- 

145.  The  emir  hadge,  m  a  rich  caftan,  and  on  a  beaudfiil  horfe,  adorned  with  the 
richeft  trappings. 

146.  About  forty  foldiers. 

147.  Two  janizaries. 

148.  The  caia  of  the  divan. 

149.  Sixty  flaves  with  bows  and  arrows. 

150.  Two  imams. 

151.  Four  led  horfes. 

152.  Three  ftandards. 

153.  A  band  of  mufic. 

154.  Four  led  camels. 

155.  Twenty-fix  camels  loaded. 

156.  Two  men  on  camels. 

1 57.  Theii  came  the  flieiks  of  the  mofques,  and  the  feyeral  companies  of  tradefmen 
with  their  ftandards,  as  in  the  procefiion  of  the  hangings  from  the  caftle  to  the  mofque; 
(bme  of  them  dancihg  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fiihermen  carrying  fiih*like  ferpents, 
probably  eels,  tied  to  the  ends  qf  long  fiihing-rods. 

VOL.  XV.  3  D  -        158.  Four 
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158.  Four  choufes  of  the  divan. 

159.  Sixteen  janizaries  in  their  high  drefs. 

160.  The  fheik  called  Caffani. 

161.  The  great  ftandard,  carried  by  the  proper  officer  on  a  camel. 

162.  Five  camels ;  three  of  them  having  trappipgs  of  very  fine  embroideryt 

163.  The  covering,  as  in  the  other  proceflion. 


CHAP.  XIL  —  The  Route  of  the  Caravan  from  Cairo  to  Mecca^  from  the  Account  of  one^ 

who  had  been  there  Fourteen  Times. 


Paji  of  return. 


Month  Zeffer 


Month  Zeffev 


Month  Mahorem 


'9 
18 

17 


15 
14 

22 

II 

10 

9 
6 

5 
4 
3 
2 

29 
28 

26 
H 
23 
22 
21 
20 


Where  the  care-  1 
vans  of  Cairo  and  >  3 
Damafcus  meet  j 


Kaah 
Arabugh 
Kudeid 
Azafan 

Wahad-el  Faitmah 
Maccahy  or  Mecca 
Arrafat 
Munna 

Mecca 

From  Mecca  to  Bedder  in  fix  days^  as 


Places. 


Byrkc 

Dcr  el  Hamera 
Adjeroute  caftle 

Newkateer 
Wahad  Tc 
Newhail 

Allahaih 

Soot 
Acbaba 

Darha  el  Hamar 

Sharaffa 

Mugair  (hai'p 

Ain-cl-Katab 

Muellah 

Selma 

Azilem 

Aftabel 

Wcfli 

Akrah 

Hanech 

Howra 

Nubt 

Houdera 

Yemboh  caflle 

Redder,  a  town 


Dillances  by 
deraies,  each  of 
four  minutes. 


90 
200 
210 

160 
330 
230 

230 

240 
100 
160 
220 
230 
230 
2IO 
180 
220 
230 
180 
240 
180 
220 
240 
220 
2fO 


250 
220 
220 

220 
210 
100 
100 
40 


three  days 
two  days 
three  days 
from  twelve 
60  to  fourteen 

days. 

they  came;  ftom  whence  they 


Days  they 
ftay. 


four 
one  day 

one  day 

two  days 

two  days 
one  day 

two  days 
one  day 


Water. 


lake 

none 

bad  water 

no  water 
none 

water  that  fwells 

the  body 
water  only  fit 

for  beafts 
none 

much  and  good 

bad 

none 

rivulet 

rivulet 

much  and  good 

much  and  good 

bad 

good 

good 

bad 

none 

purging  water 
much  and  good 
bad 
rivulet 

rivulet 


none 

much  and  good 
much  and  good 
much  and  good 
much  and  good 


regularly  depart 
on 

go  to  Medina. 


Days  of  departure. 


Month  Shuvat. 


a? 
28 
30 


ift 
2 


5 
6 

9 
lo 
II 

IS 

*3 
16 

'7 
18 

'9 
21 

22 

23 
24 

26 

^9. 


Month  Adir. 


Month  Zilchage. 
ift 


2 

3 
4 

1  - 
10 

>7 
30 

7th  MonthllCihorem. 
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Days  of  return. 

Places. 

JDtftaiices  ny 
deraies,  each  of 
four  minutes. 

Days  they 
ttay. 

Water. 

Day*  of  departure. 

Gedeedah 
Shuhada 
Medina,  a  town 
Biar  alH 
Shuhada 
Gedeida 
Dahena 
Ycmbo 

200 
220 
230 

45 1  thcfe  two 
175  [•  they  go  in 
220  J  one  day. 
220 
220 

three  days 
two  days 

From   this  place^ 
they  go  on  to 
Cairo,   as  they 
came,  and  com- 
monly make 
the  fame  ftay, 
as  ipay  he  fcen 
in  the  firft  co- 
lumn above. 

8th  Month  Mahorem 
9 

«5 
16 

»9 

CHAP.  XIII.  —  An  Account  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  ;  his  Court  and  Governments 

> 

HAVING  met  with  this  relation  concerning  the  old  bey  of  Tunis,  from  one  who  had 
lived  for  fome  years  in  his  court,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader, 
as  it  will  give  an  infight  into  the  cuftoms  of  the  eaft  in  general,  and  of  that  part  in 
particular. 

The  name  of  the  bey,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-three,  was  Hafain 
BenAli;  he  was  between  feventy  and  eighty  years  old,  and  had  been  twenty-eight 
years  bey ;  his  father  was  a  Greek  renegado,  he  himfelf  was  a  foldier,  became  rich, 
and  was  made  bey  as  ufual,  by  the  foldiers,  who  chufe  one  that  will  promife  to  give 
them  the  moft  pay  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  at  any  time  after,  he  cannot 
pay  it,  he  is  furely  depofed.  The  foldiers  are  renegadoes,  and  Turks  of  the  Levant ; 
and  they  had  a  notion  that  the  bey  muft  be  the  fon  of  a  renegado,  married  to  a  Barba- 
refco  woman;  which  is  probably  falfe,  all  depending  on  the  will  of  the  foldiers.  The 
title  they  gave  him  is  lafede  Bee.  This  bey  rofe  two  hours  before  day,  and  imme- 
diately eat  a  fhourba,  that  is  a  rice  foup  made  of  meat ;  after  that  he  drank  coffee,  then 
a  (hirbet  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  or  fome  other  hot  thing.  He  then  went  to  the  mofque, 
returned  to  his  apartment,  and  performed  his  devotions  on  his  beads ;  when  it  was 
day,  he  always  went  to  the  court  of  juftice,  without  the  gallery  before  his  two  apart- 
ments. In  the  middle  of  ^the  gallery  there  is  a  fountain  of  water,  and  pillars  round  it : 
the  middle  room  is  the  chamber  of  audience,  where  he  ftays  moft  part  of  the  day  ;  it 
is  fumiflied  with  looking-glaffes  and  Englifli  clocks.  Within  the  room  of  audience, 
is  the  fmall  room  in  which  he  fleeps.  He  ftays  in  the  court  of  juftice  till  half  an  hour 
after  ten,  for  here  he  is  obliged  to  be  every  day  to  do  juftice.  Any  one  that  comes  foV 
juftice,  cries  out  Sharallah  Iaf(?de,  that  is,  Juftice,  fire ;  repeating  it  till  he  anfwers,  and 
afks  him  what  he  would  have.  Before  eleven  he  goes  to  the  audience  chamber,  and 
at  eleven  dines  at  a  long  table,  or  board,  about  three  inches  above  the  ground,  covered 
with  carpets,  and  bread  is  laid  all  along  the  table :  he  fits  at  the  head  of  it  and  wafhes. 
They  fet  a  large  difh  before  him,  on  which  are  fmall  plates  of  every  fort  of  difh  that 
3s  on  the  table ;  the  great  difhes  being  placed  along  the  table.  The  grandees  fit  near 
him.  When  they  have  eaten,  they  Hfe,  and  others  fit  down,  and  the  poor  take  away, 
in  wooden  plates,  what  is  left.  The  food  is,  firft  mutton  (of  which  they  kill  twelve 
«very  day)  dreffed  in  three  manners,  either  with  a  rice  pilaw,  or  with  oranges  and 
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eggs,  or  with  onions  and  butter.  The  women  fend  three  great  plates  of  cufcowfow^ 
which  they  eat  with  the  broth,  and  they  have  alfo  either  fifli  or  fowls  boiled  with 
lemon  or  orange  fauce.  The  bey  drinks  camel's  milk,  the  others  go  after  they  have 
dined,  to  drink  at  the  fountain.  The  dinner  is  ferved  in  the  fopha,  which  is  to  the  right 
of  the  apartment,  by  the  audience  room,  where  they  Have  ciftems  of  water  to  wafli. 
After  dinner  is  oVer,  he  goes  to  the  audience  room  with  the  grandees.  He  never 
fmokes,  nor  does  any  one  in  the  palace.  He  flays  in  this  room  till  the  hour  of  prayer, 
about  three  or  four  of  the  clock,  when  the  Imams  come,  and  all  the  court  go  to  the 
mofque.  After  prayers,  the  imams  and  grandees  ftay  in  the  audience  room,  fitting 
and  difcourfing.  An  hour  before  fun-fet,  he  eats  as  before,  and  then  retires  to  a  room 
where  all  his  officers  and  great  people  come  and  drink  coffee,  and  in  the  fummer, 
Ihirbets.  At  night  he  generally  goes  to  the  feraglio  of  women,  and  flays  from  one  to 
four  hours  after  fun-fet ;  from  thence  he  goes  to  the  bagnio,  and  thence  to  bed.  If 
he  does  not  go  to  the  women,  he  goes  to  fleep  in  his  own  chamber,  and  fometimes  gets 
up  in  the  night  and  goes  to  the  harem,  and  afterwards  to  the  bagnio,  and  then  to  bed 
again,  if  it  is  not  day.  He  has  four  wives,  one  of  which  only  has  had  children.  He 
has  likewife  four  fons :  the  eldefl  is  Bey  di  Turki  (General  di  Turk!)  called  Muflapha 
Bey :  the  youngefl  was  but  twelve  years  old,  and  was  married.  He  was  efleemed  a 
very  wife  man,  and  a  good  politician. 

The  palace  of  the  bey  is  four  miles  from  Tunis,  and  is  called  the  Bardo :  they  fay 
the  palace  itfelf  and  the  buildings  that  belong  to  it,  among  which  the  bagnios  where 
the  flaves  live  are  comprehended,  are  altogether  a  league  round.  He  goes  twice  a 
year  to  Tunis,  (before  he  makes  a  progrefs  over  his  dominions  to  receive  his  tribute) 
when  he  goes  into  the  cadi's  houfe,  takes  coffee,  makes  a  circuit  in  the  city,  and 
returns  to  the  bardo.  One  of  the  feafons  he  choofes  for  going  over  his  territories  is 
the  month  of  January ;  the  other  was  thought  to  be  that  of  July.  His  progrefs  takes  up 
about  fifty  days. 

The  feveral  officers  of  the  bey  take  precedence  in  the  following  order. 
His  prime  minifler,  called  II  Cafa  Natale :  he  is  alfo  treafurer  and  paymafler :  he 
lives  always  at  the  bardo  in  his  own  houfe. 
U  Sapata,  or  the  keeper  of  the  feal. 

The  cadi  in  Tunis,  who  adminiflers  juflice  when  the  bey  is  abroad  in  his  circuits  ; 
he  is  obliged  to  lie  every  night  at  the  bardo,  in  his  own  houfe,  during  the  abfence  of 
the  bey. 

The  officer  of  the  cuflom-houfe. 

U  Guardian  Bafhaw  di  Bagni,  that  is  of  the  college  of  the  flaves,  which  is  built  like 
a  cane  or  caravanfera,  in  which  the  flaves  live,  and  fome  have  fhops  in  them.  There 
are  four  of  thefe  buildings,  in  which  the  flaves  are  locked  up  every  night :  the  bey  has 
in  all  two  thoufand  flaves.  They  may  be  ranfomed  for  about  five  hundred  and  thirty 
piaflres  each. 

Li  Leukini ;  who  are  intendants  of  thfe  buildings  ;  there  are  feveral  of  them. 
Li  Guardiani  de  Schiavi,  who  go  with  the  flaves  to  guard  them  at  work. 
The  fervants  of  the  bev's  houfe  are  almofl  all  Chriflian  flaves.    They  are, 
II  Bsis  Gafiaica,  a  Chriftian  flave  over  the  other  Chriflian  flaves  in  the  bey's  fervice. 
Two  officers ;  one  called  II  Bafhaw  Guarda  Robe,  who  feryes  the  bey  at  home  j 
another  called  Bafhaw  Guarda  Robe  del  Campo,  who  ferves  when  he  goes  abroad. 
Twelve  others  called  by  the  fame  name  of  Guarda  Robe. 
Caffejee ;  who  has  the  care  of  ferving  the  coffeet 
Guarda  Fanali ;  who  takes  care  of  the  lights. 

Guarda 
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Guarda  del  Aqua,  for  the  water. 

Guarda  P^pouchi,  who  has  the  care  of  the  papouches  of  all  that  come  to  courts  to 
carry  them  to  perfons  of  diftin£tion  who  dine  there. 

Guarda  Banda,  who  has  the  care  of  putting  vafes  of  water  in  all  proper  places. 
Guarda  Hamam,  who  attends  at  the  bagnios  for  bathing. 
The  gardeners. 

Guadaletti ;  there  are  two  fo  called,  who  have  the  care  of  every  thmg  belonging  to 
the  bed-chamber.  ' 

Muchachi  del  Camera,  boys  of  the  bey's  chamber  ;  there  are  of  them  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  ;  two  of  them  always  in  waiting  in  (ight  of  the  bey  for  two  hours,  who  give 
the  bey's  orders  to  the  Bas  Cafaka. 

All  thefe  are  Chriftians,  and  have  a  chapel  under  the  bey's  apartment,  where  the 
Capuchins  fay  mafs  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Cooks ;  part  of  whom  are  Chriftians  and  part  Turks. 

Grooms  ;  who  are  Chriftians. 

Guardi  Piki,  who  carry  each  a  pike  before  the  bey  when  he  goes  abroad. 

After  the  bey  goes  the  Gliardo  Letto,  with  water  both  cold  and  warm ;  one  for 
drinking,  the  other  for  ^mother  ufe  ;  and  always  two  led  horfes  are  ready  near  him. 

They  hive  a  man  of  war  of  feventy-four  guns  prefented  by  the  Grand  Signior,  and 
one  of  forty  guns,  and  a  little  veifel  called  &  fambikino,  which  has  fourteen  fmall 
guns.  The  cities  are  governed  by  agas  and  cadis ;  an  ag^  being  fent  to  every  village.^ 
The  agas  and  cadis  are  often  taken  from  among  the  rich  people,  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  afterwards  on  a  pretence  of  mal-adminiftration,  they  feize  on  all  they 
have.  He  had  not  above  three  thoufand  foldiers  for  his  ftanding  army,  who  are  Turks 
and  renegadoes.  The  general  is  called  Aga  del  Campo  :  the  foldiers  are  all  horfe,  and 
are  called  Spahi.  It  is  faid  that  the  bey  ought  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Algiers,  which  he  had 
refufed.  He  has  to  the  eaft  of  Tunis  the  ports  of  Mahomet,  only  a  gulf,  Suta,  Jerbe: 
to  the  weft,  Farini,  Caponegro,  Buferti,  and  Bona. 

CHAP.  XIV. — The  Patent  of  Mahomet^  which  he  granted  to  the  Monks  of  Mount  • 

Sinai ;  and  to  Chrifiians  in  general. 

AS  God  is  great  and  govemeth,  from  whom  all  the  prophets  are  come,  for  there 
remaineth  no  record  of  injuftice  againft  God  ;  through  the  gifts  that  are  given  unto 
men,  Mahomet  the  fon  of  Abdallah,  the  Apoftle  of  God,  and  careful  guardian  of  the 
whole  world ;  has  wrote  the  prefent  inftrument  to  all  thofe  that  are  his  national 
people,  and  of  his  own  religion,  as  a  fecure  and  pofttLve  promife  to  be  accom- 
plifhed  to  the  Chriftian  nation,  and  relations  of  the  Nazarene,  whofoever  they  may 
be,  whether  they  be  the  noble  or  the  vulgar,  the  honourable  or  otherwife,  faying 
thus. 

1.  Whofoever  of  my  nation  fliall  prefume  to  break  my  promife  and  oath,  which  is 
contained  in  this  prefent  agreement,  deftroys  the  promife  of  God;  ads  contrary  to  the 
oath,  ^and  will  be  a  refifter  of  the  faith,  (which  God  forbid)  for  he  becometh  worthy 
of  the  curfe,  whether  he  be  the  King  himfelf,  or  a  poor  man,  or  what  perfon  foever  he 
may  be. 

H.  That  whenever  any  one  of  the  monks  in  his  travels  (hall  happen  to  fettle  upon 
any  mountain,  hill,  village,  or  other  habitable  place,  on  the  fea,  or  in  deferts,  or  in 
any  convent,  church,  or  houfe  of  prayer,  I  fliall  be  in  the  midft  of  them,  as  the  pre- 
ferver  and  protestor  of  them,  their  goods  and  effeds,  with  my  foul,  aid,  and  protedion, 
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jointly  with  all  my  national  people }  becaufe  they  are  a  part  of  niy  own  people,  and  an 
honour  to  me. 

III.  Moreover,  I  command  all  officers  not  to  require  any  poll-tax  of  them,  or 
any  other  tribute,  becaufe  they  fliall  not  be  forced  or  compelled  to  any  thing  of  - 
this  kind. 

IV.  None  fhall  prefume  to  change  their  judges  or  governors,  but  they  fliall  remain 
in  their  office,  without  being  depofed. 

V.  No  one  fliall  moleft  them  when  they  are  travelling  on  the  road. 

VI.  Whatever  churches  they  are  poflefled  of,  no  one  is  to  deprive  them  of  them. 

VII.  Whofoever  fliall  annul  any  one  of  thefe  my  decrees,  let  him  know  pofitively 
that  he  annuls  the  ordinance  of  God. 

VIII.  Moreover,  neither  their  judges,  governors,  monks,  fervants,  difciples,  or  any 
others  depending  on  them,  fliall  pay  any  poll-tax,  or  be  molefted  on  that  account,  becaufe 
I  am  their  proteftor^  wherefoever  they  fliall  be,  either  by  land  or  fea,  eaft  or  weft,  north 
or  fouth ;  becaufe  both  they  and  all  that  belong  to  them  are  included  in  this  mypromiflbry 
oath  and  patent. 

IX.  And  of  thofe  that  live  quietly  and  folitary  upon  the  mountains,  they  fliall  exzGt 
neither  poll-tax  nor  tythes  from  their  incomes,  neither  fliall  any  Mufiulman  partake  of 
what  they  have  ;  for  they  labour  only  to  maintain  themfelves. 

X.  Whenever  the  crop  of  the  earth  fliall  be  plentiful  in  its  due  time,  the  inhabitants 
ihall  be  obliged  out  of  every  bufliel  to  give  them  a  certain  meafure. 

XI.  Neither  in  time  ot  war  fliall  they  take  them  out  of  their  habitations,  nor 
compel  them  to  go  to  the  wars,  nor  even  then  fliall  they  require  of  them  any 
poll-tax. 

In  thefe  eleven  chapters  is  to  be  found  whatever  relates  to  the  monks,  as  to  the  remaiia- 
ing  feven  chapters,  they  direft  what  relates  to  every  Chriftian. 

XII.  Thofe  Chriftians  who  are  inhabitants,  and  with  their  riches  and  traffic  are  able 
to  pay  the  poll-tax,  fliall  pay  no  more  than  twelve  drachms. 

XIII.  Excepting  this,  nothing  more  fliall  be  required  of  them,  according  to  the 
€xprefs  order  of  God,  that  fays.  Do  not  moleft  thofe  that  have  a  veneration  for  the 
books  that  are  fent  from  God,  but  rather  in  a  kind  manner  give  of  your  good  things  to 
them,  and  converfe  with  them,  and  hinder  every  one  from  molefting  them. 

XIV.  If  a  Chriftian  woman  fliall  happen  to  marry  a  Muflulman,  the  MuiTulman  fliall 
not  crofs  the  inclination  of  his  wife,  to  keep  her  from  her  church  and  prayers,  and  the 
praftice  of  her  religion. 

XV.  That  no  perfon  hinder  them  from  repairing  their  churches. 

XVL  Whofoever  afts  contrary  to  this  my  grant,  or  gives  credit  to  any  thing  con- 
trary to  it^  becomes  truly  an  apoftate  to  God,  and  to  his  divine  apoftle,  becaufe  this 
proteftion  I  have  granted  to  them  according  to  this  promife. 

XVIL  No  one  fliall  bear  arms  againft  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Muflulmen 
fliall  wage  war  for  them.  ^ 

XVIII.  And  by  this  I  ordain,  that  none  of  my  nation  fliall  prefume  to  do  or  ad 
contrary  to  this  my  promife,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

Witnefles, 

Alt,  the  fon  of  Abou  Thaleb. 
HoMAR,  the  fon  of  Hattavi. 
ZiPHiR,  the  fon  of  Abuam. 
Saitt,  the  fon  of  Maatt. 

Thavitt, 
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Thavitt,  the  fott  of  Nefis. 
MuATHEM,  the  fon  of  Kafvi. 
Amphachin,  the  fon  of  HaiTan. 
AzuR,  the  fon  of  Jaffin. 
AfiOMBAK£R,  the  fon  of  Ambi  Kaphe» 
Ottman,  the  fon  of  Gafas, 
Ambtelack,  thefonofMeffutt. 
Phazer,  the  fon  of  Abbas. 
Talat,  the  fon  of  Amptoulak, 
Saat,  the  fon  of  Abbart. 
Kasmer,  the  fon  of  Abid. 
Ambtullach,  the  fon  of  Omar* 

This  prefent  was  written  by  the  leader,  the  fucceffor  of  Ali  the  fon  of  Aboir 
Thaleb ;  the  Prophet  marking  it  with  his  hand  at  the  mofque  of  the  Prophet^ 
(in  whom  be  peace)  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  third  day  of  the 
month  Machorem. 

CHAP,  XV. — Forms  of  fom  Letters  and  PaffportSj  according  to  the  Eqftern  Style^ 

I. 

A  Firman  from  the  Grand  Signior  to  an  Englifh  Gentleman* 
SULTAN  Mahmud  the  fifth,  the  Ottoman  Emperor, 

To  the  ever  glorious  judges^  rulers,  and  governors,  the  never-failing  fources  of 
virtue  and  eloquence,  who  are  between  the  confines  of  Germany  and  our  happy  and 
moft  high  Porte. 

To  the  cadis  in  the  fame  road,  that  your  knowledge  may  increafe.  And  ye  glorious^ 
lieutenants  and  generals  of  the  janizaries,  that  your  valour  may  be  exalted., 

When  this  our  imperial  command  (hall  arrive  at  your  hands,  be  it  known  unto  you, 
that  the  illuftrious  ambaflador  of  England  A.  B«  (whofe  end  be  happy)  has  fignified  to 
us  by  his  memorial  prefented  unto  us,  that  one  of  the  nobles  of  England  A:  moved  by 
a  defire  and  intention  to  travel  and  to  fee  divers  countries,  is  for  that  purpofe  departed 
from*  England  to  come  into  Germany,  and  that  he  may  afterwards  come  with  fafety  to 
our  happy  Porte,  he  has  requefted  of  the  faid  ambaflador  to  provide  for  him,  that  he 
may  come  from  the  faid  confines  of  Germany  to  our  imperial  refidence  in  fafety,  ac- 
cording to  his  intention,  in  his  lodgings,  quarters,  and  on  the  road ;  and  that  faithful 
affiftance  may  be  given  to  his  fervants  with  his  baggage,  goods  and  provifions ;  that  he 
may  not  on  any  pretence  meet  with  any  trouble  or  infult ;  but  that  he  may  be  prote£ted 
and  defended. 

For  this  purpofe  he  has  entreated  us  to  grant  our  royal  command. 

Wherefore,  in  tenor  thereof,  that  this  requeft  may  be  punftually  compfied  with,  wq 
have  caufed  our  imperial  order  and  command  to  iflue  forth.  At  the  arrival,  therefore^ 
of  this  our  high  command,  let  every  thing  be  done  in  conformity  to  the  orders  wq 
have  given. 

And  you,  who  are  above  named,  take  care  diligently  to  execute  our  commands 
with  regard  to  this  noble  perfon,  to  protect  and  defend  him  and  all  his  attendance, 
baggage,  goods  and  provifions,  and  take  you  efpecial  care  to  put  a  flop  to  any  trouble 
or  infult  he  may  meet  with^ 

12  *  You 
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Tou  will  not  fail  to  fulfil  the  contents  of  this  our  noble  command,  as  you  will  fee  and 
give  undoubted  credit  to  this  our  (ign,  that  we  have  caufed  to  be  pixt  to  it. 

Given  at  Babaduk  on  the  firft  day  of  the  month  Zilchige,  1 149.  (Which  was  the 
firft  of  April,  1737.) 

11. 

The  following  Firman  or  Paflport  was  granted  to  one  who  pafied  for  a  Merchant. 

THE  command  direded  to  all  judges,  muflelimes,  waiwodes,  fardars,  haratchjees, 
and  other  commanders,  that  are  m  the  road  from  Conftantinople  to  Adrianople,  to 
Natolia,  towards  Budrum,  Bhifla,  and  the  ifle  of  the  Morea. 

When  this  our  imperial  commandcomes  toyou,  be  itknowntoyou,  That  the  mofl  noble 
among  the  grandees  of  the  Mefliah,  A.B.  (whofe  end  be  happy),  ambaflador  of  England, 
refiding  in  our  fplendid  court,  has,  by  his  memorial  fent  to  our  high  throne,  repre* 
fented,  that  a  certain  Englifh  gentleman,  M.  N.  going  on  fome  affairs  from  Conftan- 
tinople to  Adrianople,  and  thence  to  a  place  called  Budrum  in  Natolia,  to  Brufla,  and 
from  that  place  towards  the  ifle  of  the  Morea ;  and  in  order  that  no  gatherers  of  taxes 
be  permitted  to  moleft  him  or  his  two  Frank  fervants,  or  any  others,  on  any  kind  of 
pretence,  in  any  pla<^e  where  they  ftop,  or  in  any  place  where  they  are  going,  or  on 
their  ipumey,  or  wherever  they  ftay  on  the  road,  either  goin^  or  coming  to  the  afore- 
faid  places ;  he  has  requefted  that  we  would  grant  our  imperial  command  to  this  eSeGt ; 
concerning  which  the  faid  ambaffador  having  fet  forth  to  us  his  requeft,  we  have  granted 
this  our  high  command,  that  nothing  may  be  done  againft  the  facred  capitulations,  that 
he  may  meet  with  no  let  or  hindrance  in  his  journey  to  the  faid  places.  And  we  com- 
mand, that  when  he  arrives  you  do  condndt  yourielves  in  the  abovefaid  manner ;  and 
that  you  regard  this  our  noble  order  with  refpefl:  and  veneration.  So  far,  finally,  you 
are  to  regard  and  give  credit  to  this  our  noble  fign,  which  was  put  to  thefe  prefents  at 
the  beginning  of  the  moon  Rebuihahir,  in  the  year  1 1 53.  (Which  was  towards  the 
end  of  June,  1740.) 

In  the  ci'tj  of  CoDftantinopIe. 

III. 

A  Letter  from  the  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  to  all  under  his  Jurifdidion,  recom- 
mending to  them  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  was  travelling  in  the 
Eaft. 

NEOPHITUS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  archbifliop  of  Conftantinople  (or  New  Rome) 
and  oecumenical  patriarch. 

Moft  holy  metropolitans,  moft  reverend  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  all  you  who  are 
fubjeft  to  our  patriarchal  and  oecumenical  throne,  moft  dear  to  God,  and  our  brethren 
and  fellow  minifters  in  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

Be  it  known  to  you  all,  that  the  bearer  of  thefe  prefents,  the  eloquent  father  A.  B. 
a  native  of  the  Britifh  jurifdiftion,  having  an  inclination  and  intention  to  vifit  divers 
cities  and  diocefes,  both  to  the  Eafl  and  in  Europe,  curioufly  to  view  and  infpeft  them  ; 
to  which  purpofe  he  has  obtained  a  venerable  order  from  the  powerful  Emperor,  con- 
taining a  grant  of  free  pafTage  in  his  intended  travels ;  and  he  has  requefted  from  us,  in 
a  civil  manner,  our  patriarchal  letter  of  recommendation  to  your  reverend  lordfhips, 
that  is,  all  thofe  that  are  fubjeft  to  our  oecumenical  throne,  for  his  intended  journey  ; 
that  wherefoever  he  arrives,  or  in  whofe  diocefe  foever  he  travels,  he  may  meet  with  a 
worthy  reception  from  you,  with  the  honour  and  friendfliip  that  are  due  to  his  elo- 
quence J 
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quence  $  and  for  this  reafon  we  have  condefcended  to  comply  with  his  commendable 
and  friendly  defire,  knowing  him  to  be  an  honourable  and  well-deferving  gentleman* 
Therefore,  by  the  prefent  grant,  we  do  require  and  exhort  you,  and  every  one  of  you 
in  particular,  to  whom  thefe  our  patriarchal  letters  (hall  be  prefented,  mod  holy 
metropolitans,  moft  reverend  archbifliops  and  biihops,  that  is,  thofe  in  whofe  diocefe 
the  above-named  eloquent  father  A.  B.  in  his  travels  fliall  arrive,  to  receive  him  in  a 
kind  and  friendly  manner,  according  to  his  merits  and  ftation,  that  he  may  be  fatisfied 
with  your  kind  reception.  This  you  are  required  to  do,  and  not  otherwife.  May  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  prayers  and  bleflings  of  our  mediocrity,  be  with  you  all. 

June  the  firft,  1740. 

IV. 

Several  Arabic  Letters  written  by  the  Great  Men  in  Egypt,  recommending  a  Traveller 

to  tne  Governors  under  them. 

A  Letter  to  an  Arab  Sheik,  to  condud  him  to  the  Convents  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony 

in  the  Defert. 

What  we  make  known  to  Iheik  Omar  of  Sdone. 
AS  foon  as  you  know  that  one  from  the  Frank  conful  comes  to  you,  who  would  go 
€0  the  monaftery  of  Arabia,  immediately,  as  foon  as  he  is  arrived,  call  the  fons  of  tne 
Arabs,  the  fons  of  Vachel,  and  confign  him  to  them,  that  they  may  condud  him  to 
the  monaftery ;  and  when  he  is  returned,  take  care  of  him,  and  do  every  thing  for 
lim  that  is  neceflary. 

Abrahim  Bey  Mirlux 
Dated  the  aoth  of  Sabao,  1 150.  Tefterdar. 

A  Letter  to  the  Sheik  of  Saccara,  in  order  to  fee  the  Pyramids. 

To  Ahmed  Sheik  of  Saccara. 

May  the  great  God  proteS  you ! 
AFTER  fainting  you.  There  comes  one  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks  to  thepynu 
nuds,  having  a  dehre  to  fee  them.  And  I  recommend  him  unto  you,  that  no  one 
may  moleft  him,  w  give  him  any  fort  of  trouble.  Take  all  poffible  care  of  him,  be- 
caufe  he  is  under  our  prote£Bon.  I  again  recommend  him  to  you ;  and  may  the  great 
God  be  your  defence !  ^ 

Ali  Kekiah. 
Hazaban  Gelfi. 

To  Sheik  Haflan  of  Bouche. 

May  the  great  God  have  you  under  his  proteftion, 
AFTER  fainting  you,  know  that  a  Frank  of  the  part  of  the  conful  comes  to  you, 
who  would  go  and  fee  the  monaftery  of  Arabia,  and  when  he  is  returned,  he  would  go 
to  Faiume ;  fo  when  he  is  returned  from  the  monaftery,  fend  fome  people  with  him  to 
accompany  him  to  Faiume.  And  take  all  the  care  you  can  of  him,  and  endeavour  to 
prevent  every  thmg,  with  all  care,  that  may  give  him  any  trouble. 

Abrahim  Bey  Belfie 
Dated  on  the  iSth  of  the  month  Saban,  1x5c.  Tefterdar. . 
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Guide  of  the  great  fuppbrt  of  the  nobles  ;  the  chief  Omar  Agl,  governor 
of  the  country  of  Faiume. 

May  the  great  God,  &c. 
AFTER  falutinjg  you  much,  and  greeting  you  with  all  affeftion ;  be  it  known  unto 
you,  that  one  of  the  family  of  the  conful  of  the  Franks  in  Cairo  has  fome  bufinefs  at 
Faiume.  As  foon  therefore  as  he  arrives,  take  care  of  him,  and  fuffer  no  one  to  moleft 
him  until  he  returns  to  Cairo.  Do  this  by  all  means,  and  with-the  utmoft  care,  that 
he  may  return  fatisfied.    May  the  great  God  have  you  always  m  his  keeping  ! 

Hassan  Bey  Merlue. 

Dated  the  i6th  of  Sbaban,  1150. 

To  Muftapha  Bey,  Governor  of  Girge. 

WE  write,  after  fainting  you,  that  you  receive  the  perfon  who  brings  this  letter, 
who  is  going  into  Said,  to  fee  the  curious  places  there.  I  pray  you  to  take  care  of 
him }  and  I  defire  you  again  to  do  me  this  pleafure  to  take  great  care  of  him,  and 
proted  him  againft  any  one  that  would  do  him  harm.  I  defire  you  not  to  fail  to  do 
him  this  fervice,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  us. 

OsMAN  Bey,  fenlatar ; 
At  this  time  Emir  Hadge* 

To  Emir  Mahdmet  Eamali. 

What  I  order. 

THE  perfon  that  brings  this  letter  is  an  Engliihman,  going  into  Upper  Egypt,  to 
fee  whatever  is  curious  there ;  fo  when  he  delivers  this  letter,  take  care  to  proted  him 
from  all  harm  ;  and  I  command  you  agam  to  take  care  of  him.  I  defire  you  not  to 
fail  of  it,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  us. 

OsMAN  Bey  Merlue. 
At  this  time  Emir  Haclge. 

V.  ' 

The  Letter  of  the  Copti  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  recommending  to  the  Monks  of  the 
Deferts  of  St.  Macarius,  and  of  the  Convents  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul. 

IN  the  name  of  the  merciful  God,  the  peace  of  God  be  with  you.  The  reafon  of 
this  benedi&ion  to  the  bleifed  fons,  the  faithful  priefts,  and  the  reverend  deacons,  the 
abftemious  monks,  and  religious,  in  the  holy  fociety  of  the  four  northern  monafterie^. 

To  thofe  of  the  foiritual  congregation  of  the  monafteries  of  our  father,  the  great 
St.  Anthony,  and  or  St.  Paul. 

May  God  Almighty  blefs  you  with  his  fpiritual  benedidions,  that  defcended  on  his 
prophets,  apoftles,  and  martyrs,  and  the  workers  of  his  will  and  commandments  in 
all  ages,  by  the  interceflion  of  our  Lady  the  holy  Mary,  always  a  virgin,  and  of  all  the 
holy  martyrs  and  confeffors !  Amen.  We  give  you  to  underftand  (firft  repeating  that 
God  may  blefs  you,  and  give  his  fpiritual  falvation)  that  the  reafon  we  fay  of  this  ouif 
letter  to  you  is,  that  one  of  the  Franks,  that  is  A.  B.  is  §oing  to  you.  Have  the 
utmoft  regard  for  him,  and  receive  him  with  the  greateft  civihty.  And  may  the  peace 
of  our  Lord  defcend  on  you !  for  ever  glory  be  to  God. 

Dated  the  29th  of  Afar,  1 154. 

OISSER- 
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DISSERTATIO  DE  GEOGRAPHIA  -ffiGYPTI. 
PR^MONITIO. 

EN  tibi,  ledor  benevole,  differtatiunculam  de  -ffigypti  geographia  in  eum  finem  a 
me  confcriptam,  ut  lucem  aliquam  tabulae  noilrac  geographicse  darem,  fimul  et  earn 
contra  objedUones  praemunirem. 

Iftius  tabulae  ea  ratio  a  me  inflituta  eft,  ut  quam  accuratiffitn^  definitam  exhiberem 
veterem  geographiam  uSgyptiacam.  Quod  ad  fubfidia  hujus  operis  perficiendi  attinet, 
fcias  velim,  mihi  iij  -ffigypto  agenti,  forte  fortuna,  in  manus  pervenifle  parvam  quan- 
dam  chartulam  manu  P.  Sicardi  delineatam :  noftra  cum  ilia  convenit  de  gradibus 
latitudinis,  ficut  etiam  de  (itu  iftarum  partium^  quafcunque  oculis  ipfemet  non  luflravi, 
excepto  quod  delineationem  orae  maritimae  a  Delta,  tarn  orientem  quam  occideiitalem 
verfus,  tranftulerim  ex  chartis  nautids.  Chartula  quaedam  alia,  manu  exarata,  ex 
j£gypto  allata,  fuppeditavit  mihi  chorographiam  regionis  quae  circumjacet  SS.  Antonii 
et  Pauli  monafteria  :  tertiam  quandam  chartam  pro  folita  fua  humanitate  mecum  com- 
municavit  dodiffimus  praeful  D.D.  Nicholaus  Claget  epifcopus  Exonienfis  :  eam  antea 
videram  Conftantinopoli  penes  digniflimumvirum  mihique  amiciflimum  Thomam  Payne 
archidiaconum  Breconienfem :  ea  defcripta  efl:  (ignis  tam  Arabicis  quam  Graecis,  in 
ufum  (ut  titulus  prae  fe  fert)  Chryfanthi  patriarchae  Hierofolymitani,  anno  Domini  mil- 
lefino  feptingentefimo  vicefimo  fecundo.  Delineator  (quifquis  fuerit  ille)  videtur  fe 
totum  compofuifle  ad  librorum  defcriptiones,  non  oculorum  fidem  in  locis  perluftrandis 
acutus :  Inde  adeo  cautius  illius  veftigiis  inhaerendum  cenfui.  Siquid  excerpferim,  ixm 
notis  diftindum  exhibet  tabula  noftra. 

Binorum  oftiorum  Nili  prae  caeteris  ingentium,  et  totius  fluminis  ripas  ufque  ad  cata- 
ra£tas,  et  ultra,  ipfe  navi^ns  delineavi.  In  ea  navigatione,  quam  potui  diligentiflime 
notavi  fluxus  varios  fluminis  et  fitum  locorum :  Montium  juga  depinguntur  prout  in  ifta 
navigatione  apparebant. 

Loca  habes  fuis  defcripta  nominibus^  tam  veteribus  quam  hodiemis ;  ilia  fignantur 
Uteris  majufculis  Romanis,  h^c  autem  Italicis.  Notas  infuper  vides,  quibus  dignofcas 
cujufnam  audoris  potiflimum  iidem  hinc  inde  fum  fecutus ;  additis  infuper  aliis,  triplids 
generis,  compendio  exhibentibus  imyt^Kny  meam  de  vero  locorum  fitu,  quatenus  dif- 
pofitio  noftra  inniti  videtur  argumentis  certis,  probabilibus,  vel  demum  conjedurabi- 
libus :  fub  clafle  pofteriore  cadunt  ea  loca,  quae  nulla  fignantur  nota.  Veterum  fof- 
farum  curfus,  quantum  conjedura  alTequor,  fignavi  duplici  pundulqrum  fubob- 
fcuriorum  ferie.  Latitudinem  fluvii  vix  uUo  in  loco  pluris  aeftimaverim  quam  quin- 
gentis  paiTibus  ;  inde  adeo  ratio  magnitudinis  ejus  a  me  certo  confilio  amplificabatur, 
ut  eftet  facultas  et  fpatium  infulas  fignandi.  Alveum  continuo  decrefcentem  vides 
fuperne ;  eft  i{le  quidem  error  chalcographo  vertendus  vitio.  Ma^itudo  foffae  feu 
fluvii  Baher  Jofeph,  in  confinio  Benefuief  ab  occidente  alluentis,  ad  ipfum  Nilum  eam 
fere  habet  proportionem,  Sicardo  autore,  quam  noftra  exhibet  tabula. 

Ex  utraque  ripa  Nili,  trans  Deltam  infuper,  et  a  Copto  ad  Berenicen,  itinera  fignavi, 
fecundum  Antoninum,  additis  diftantiis.  Ubicunque  occurrit  numerus  duplex,  fcias 
velim,  pofteriorim  a  me  emendationis  loco  haberi ;  quippe  cum  numeri  olim  recepti 
non  quadrarent  cum  veris  diftantiis  loconlm  :  idem  eft  inftitutum  meum  quoad  loca  in 
vicinio  Maris  Rubri,  quorum  latitudines  ex  Ptolemaco  defumuntun 
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Infularum,  quafcunque  oculis  ipfemet  attentius  perluftravi,  margmes  fignantur  Imea 
altius  imprefsa. 

Sicardianae  chartae  fidem  omnin6  fecutus  fum  in  foflis  delineandis^  quaeconfpiduntur 
circa  Faiume.  Haec  fatis  eft  monuifle  ledorem,  cujus  candori  me  tabuhmque  meam 
committo.  Errores  hinc  inde  latere  nullus  dubito ;  neque  enim  ea  eft  ipfius  fegionis 
iEgyptiacae  natura,  non  ii  incolarum  mores,  ut  fas  fit  peregrinantibus  animo  obfequi, 
aut  tut6  curiofis  obfervationibus  inftituendis  fe  dare.  Habes  tabulam  caeteris  forfan,  quae 
ha£tenus  prodierunt,  emendatiorem,  quantulumcunque  mesc  induftris  monumentum, 
alienae  tamen,  ut  fpero,  indtamentum. 

Dijfertatio  de  Geographid  JEgypti. 

^GYPTUM  ab  occidente  excipit  Libya.  Nomos  prima  (ifto  eqim  nomine 
vocabantur  provinciae  ejus)  occidentem  verfus  dicitur  nomos  Mareotis,  in  qua  con- 
fpicitur  vicus  Chymo  habitus  pro  Cynofema  Strabonis,  quam  quidem  locaverim  in 
fitu  turris  Arabicae :  Tabula  Chryfanthina  turrem  banc  coUocat  in  fitu  Plinthines,  quas, 
me  judice,  magis  ad  orientem  vergebat. 

In  ipfo  introitu  vallis  cujufdam  aliquahtulum  recedentis  a  mari,  et  ab  Alexandria 
circiter  triginta  millia  paftuum  occidentem  verfus,  adhuc  confpiciuntur  rudera  qua^am 
urbis  cum  columnis  magnificis :  ita  nimirum  memoravit  mihi  vir  quidam  fide  dignus 
avTOTrfn^.  Hanc  habeo  pro  Tapofiri  Strabonisf;  columnas  autem  pro  reliquiis 
fenaculi  in  quo  agebatur  panegyris,  feu  conventus  publlcus.  Introitum  vallis  habeo 
pro  termino  maris  *AvilJf»  difti. 

Hinc  commoda  fefe  offert  occafio  difquirendi  de  lacubus  Mareoti  et  Mceri.  Strabo  { 
collocat  lacum  Mareiam  feu  Mareotin  prope  Alexandriam,  latitudinem  aeftimans 
ododecim  millibus  quingentis  et  quinquagenta  pafuum ;  longitudinem  triginta  feptem 
millibus  et  quingentis ;  lacum  Mcerin  vero  probe  labyrinthum.  Herodotus  §  nullum 
alium  lacum  memorat  praeter  Moerion  ille,  aiTentientibus  Diodoro  Siculo  ||  et  Mu- 
tiano,  acftimat  circumferentiam  ejus  quadringentis  quinquaginta  millibus  paffuum; 
Pomponius  Mela^  quingentis,  Plinius**  ducentis  quinquaginta.  Hie  ille  lacus  fuit  ad 
labyrinthum  ;  quantum  vero  ipfe  oculis  eum  metiri  poflfem,  non  videbatur  longitudine 
pertinere  ultra  triginta  mille  pafTus,  latitudine  vero  fex  mille ;  Sicardus  longitudinem 
ejus  aeftimat  quinquaginta  pafiibus,  latitudinem  quindecim  mille,  Gallica  fcilicet  men- 
furatione.  Sicardo  lubens  tribuerim  hac  in  re  laudem  accuratioris  obfervatioiiiS| 
ideoque  in  tabula  mea  illius  fidem  fum  fecutus. 

Quandoquidem  fcriptores  fupra  memorati  huic  lacui  tantam  amplitudinem  amlntib 
uno  pre  tribuant»  Herodotufque  afErmet  illius  longitudinem  ab  aquilone  ad  auftrum 
extendi)  nihil  prius  potiufve  conje&ura  ftatuendum  arbitror,  quam  hunc  lacum 
aliquando  olim  diffufum  pertinuifle  per  totam  iftam  vallem,  maris  AkuV^if  (feu  vacui 
a>jua)  Jigmine  etianmum  nuncupatam.    Nec  vero  abfimile  eft  eum  etiam  occidentem 

♦  NOMOT  MAjPEirrpY  ^ic^i^  Xftfj^  xi^y^.    Ptol.  1.  iv.  c,  5. 

•f  EZra  Tairocr«fi»  wc  hi  ^afrXirlrj,  mnyv^tv  ^tx^fjistn  luyotMff    Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  799. 

%  *H  it  Mat^'cl  X//*M)  flr*p«l«V«7pfc  fjLt^^i  netl  jiy^,  wXar^  fAtf  txf*  ^^vvf  n  vnAiKoAot  kolI  two*  rot^Mft  /aw®* 
y  \>Mn\w>fv  vi  rl^^xiuxritiv,    Strab.  1.  xvii  p.  799. 

Iaom^  n  Xi/tyn  tsr^o;  jSo^iny  ti  hoI  yOTOir.     Herod.  1.  ii,  C.  149* 

II  Tuv  fxi¥  ye^  tsrEpt/AEl^  avVn^  (pouT»  ivi^^Ht  r^Hut  Tfi%$>Sv9  xa«  i{axo9'«vy»    DIod.  1.  1.  p^  4|.8. 
^  Moens,  aliquando  campus,  nunc  lacus  quingenta  millia  paffuum  qircuitu  patens.    Mela,  I.  u  c»g» 
Inter  Arfinoiten  acMempbittn  lacus  fuit>  circuitu  cclm  palTuum  |  auty  ut  Mutianus  tradit^  cccclm» 
a  ng€j  qui  fccerati  Moeridi«  adpellatus,  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  9. 

1 1  verfus 
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Terfus  patuifle  ufque  ad  ripam  lacus  Moerios;  quod  quidem  in  caula  potuerit  fuifle 
cur  Herodotus  Moerin  fllenrio  pertranfierit.  Narrat  certe  opinionem  invaluifle  aquam 
laciis  hujufce  habere  exitum  verfus  Syrtes  fubter  juga  montium  Memphi  imminentium ; 
quo  fortaife  innuit,  quod  obfervatum  fuerat  ibi  exitum  patuifle,  quando,  Nilus  folito 
inferius  fubfidiflet,  quo  quidem  tempore  fieri  potuit,  ut  ipfae  lacus  aquae  itidem  de- 
orefcerent  intra  laciis  hodiemi  anguflias 

Strabo  f  defcriptionem  aggreditur  folTae  cujufdam  ducentis  ab  Alexandria  ad  Cano« 
pum  et  Schediam;  obfcuriufcula  fane  eft  ea  defcriptio,  (i  ad  hodiemam  regionis 
faciem  exigatur.  Illo  audore,  und  eademque  fofla  ad  utrumque  locum  navigatur ; 
ad  ripam  ejufdem  fita  eft  Eleufts,  et  paululum  Eleuii  progreflfo  ad '  dextram  eft  foflfa 
quae  Schediam  deducit.  Nullus  itaque  dubito  quin  ea  (it  fofla  quae  hodie  Alexandrina 
appellatur,  et  ob  banc  caufam  fignavi  tramitem  cujufdam  foflae  pertingentis  ab  ho- 
dierna  fofla  Alexandrina  ad  Canopum  et  alveum  fluvii  Canopicum:  et  in  genera 
ledores  Strabonis  admonttos  velim,  foflam  Canopicam  allud  quiddam  fonare  quam 
alveum  Nili  Canopicum. 

In  chartula  Chryfanthina,  alvei  Nili  fere  omnes  fuis  deftituuntur  nominibus ;  alveus 
Canopicus  ad  trajedum  nomine  Madeam,  in  ea  fignatur  tanquam  fofla  quaedam  pe- 
rexigua;  ad  oftium  ejus  confpicitur  exitus  fluvioli  cujufdam,  cum  vico  Ideu  ad  ripam 
ejus,  quam  delineator  habet  pro  veteri  ^  Schedia.  A  Bikiere  duarum  leucarum  inter- 
▼allo  pervenitur  ad  traje&um  feu  Madeam  habitum  pro  oftio  Nili  Canopico.  (Urbs 
autem  Canopus,  nomen  traxifle  dicitur  a  Canopo  Menelai  navis  gubematore  ibi  fe- 
pulto.)  Ad  locum  traje£tiis  alveus  fluvii  admodum  coar£Utur;  interii^s  vero  fefe 
diffundit  in  latitudinem  peramplam.  In  tabula  Sicardiani  haec  latitudo^pertingit  fere 
ufque  ad  ipfum  Nilum ;  (ignantur  etiam  tres  fqflae  ex  hoc  alveo  ducentes  ad  Nilum 
infra  Fouam ;  quarum  unam  ipfe  confpexi.  Audor  eft  Strabo  aedes  Canopicas  ad 
foflam  fuifle  conftrudas  ;  ideo  coUocaverim  Canopum  ad  exitum  foflae  in  ipfum  fluvium, 
urbem  vero  Heracleum  baud  procul  ab  oftio  alvei  Canopici,  unde  nomen  alterum  oftii 
Heracleotid  |.  In  eo  quod  aflerit  foflam  communicari  cum  lacu,  hoc  velle  videtur, 
fcilicet  earn  ferri  pene  contiguam  margini  lacus,  quod  quidem  fit  hodie :  et  eft  error 
fere  communis  verfionum  Strabonis,  curfum  itineris  ad  fl avium  ad  Canopum  et  Sche- 
diam re£ta  patere  per  lacu^;  cum  vox  taCtv^  referenda  potius  eflet  ad  tidav^. 
Credibile  eft  tam  exitum  foflae  Canopicae7  quam  oftium  alvei  Canopici  majorem  olim 
amplitudinem  habuifle ;  cumque  flantibus  aquilonibus  aqua  marina  in  lacum  impel- 
litur,  eas  faucium  anguftiae  prohibent  quo  minus  aqua  fluviales  in  iftis  partibus  falfitu- 
dine  depurgetur ;  et  haec  imprimis  videtur  efle  caufa  cur  urbs  Alexandria  ex  alia  po* 
tiflimum  parte  fluvii  aquam  Niliacum  ad  fe  deportari  maluerit.  Signare  veros  tramites 
veterum  alveorum  Nili  eft  iftv^d  quidam  diflicilius§,  plenum  opus  bI^i  Herodotus 

regenfet 

*  Vid.  not.  prxoed. 

h  nrX£f;  M  Toy  fuyav  'ssolxfiw  xctl  hrl  toi  KaywCov,  v^irof  it  brl  tov  EXwaTva*  en  ¥  c^urn  KP^loixix  vXiftiiw  ttk  ti 
AXi^xflpta;  xal  tw j  HixovoXtvi  iv'  oturn  tj  Katu^ixn  Siv^t  xftfAtm  »  .x.  *Avo  )i  Tnf  EXowrr'^  tr^fX^Mn  fux^  b 
S^ii  liHf  n  diwfvf,  wtiyiiavt  iwl  Toy  i)^tiixr  Ski^H  h  rtl^^HVQf.  rni  AX^afi^'on  ij  ^x^^     Strab.  1.  xvli* 
Boo.  I 

^  KoivvS^  S*  Ifl  fv  fTxoTj  xa\  |k«1^  raiion  a7o  'AXfJayJ^  »f  n^vT  tS^h  ■  wxff»  ya^  ifMfBi  xaI  mam 
W{  vrXv^H  Tv»  if  roTq  nrXoioc^/oK  xotletv\nf4Mv»  xal  x»']of;(Vju.fywy  afoiSwt  fttH  tS;  f%aTvif  dniol?^aa'ixf,  x»l  dvifit 
TI  Kftl  yvtaixSv'  tvf  ^  |y  etirv  Ka»iSv  xxlayuya;  Ix^vlxtf  fTix«</Mya;  3wguy>  i  ■  n  i>  Mrra  )f  tJt  Koit^of 
CT*  To'H^»xAMoy*  TO  M^OH^tHi  ''^^^  ''^  KavaJSiKvv  r6f*a  xal  fj  a^xi  tS  AsX7o(.    StrabOy  )t  xvii.  p.  8oi. 

§  ZxS^t^  T^(^aai%i  Mit  xal  n  f*«y  ww?  ijw  T^iTira*  x«^itlxi  Ut'K^atov  rofM'  i  St  rrifn  T«5y  oiS»  InFifW  iXft 
(tSro  St  Kwft^ixot  roiJM  ki^htou'  n  }f  Sn  wtob  rSf  oSm  rZ  Nm  \»  irl  nSt»  atv^tp  I;  tq  of\^  rS  Ai?<la  airwttlai* 

fi  ii  avi  vm         /fsjov  tq  AM«  i;  ^ixa^^f  i^in,  vtc  i?^x^^  f^^f*      v^d«  wo^ix^fifli^  rwiv^  «ti  nxkrtk 

liyo^nli. 
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r<ecenfet  tres  prae  caeteris  amplos,  Canopicum,  ad  partem  Deltae  maxime  Occidentalem, 
PelufiacumadOrientalem,  etSebenniticumutrifqueinterje^tum ;  e  Sebennitico  profluxifle 
ait  Saiticum  et  Mendefium :  Bolbitinum  et  Taniticum  artis  opere,  non  naturae  fuiflfe  ela- 
boratos.  Intra  omnes  fcriptores  convenit  de  alveis  Orientali  et  Occidentali ;  Taniticum 
etiam  ferunt  fuifle  proximum  Pelufiaco,  nifi  quod  Herodotus  addit  quendam  nomine 
Bucolicum  (eundem  ipfum  fortafTe  cum  Tanitico :)  convenit  etiam  inter  omnes  proxi- 
mum efle  Mendefiurn  et  Bolbitinum  excepto  Canopico  fuiffe  maxime  Occidentalem. 

Obfcurior  eft  Strabo,  in  eo  quod,  mentione  fada  de  Sebennitico  et  Phatnico,  fub- 
jungit  amplitudinis  ratione  pro  tertio  habetur/*  quae  defcriptio  procul  dubio  intelli* 
genda  eft  de  Sebennitico. 

Herodoto  memorante,  Sebenniticus  alveus,  per  medium  Deltam  fecans  iter,  introierat 
ad  partem  ejus  maxime  Auftralem,  ubi  Sicardiana  tabula  exhibet  quandam  foflam^ 
quam  in  meam  tranftuli.  Eodem  audore,  alvei  Saiticus  et  Mendefius  profluxerunt  e 
Sebennitico,  unde  conjefturam  iacio,  Phatnicum  eundem  efle  cum  Saitico,  et  hoc 
nomen  traxifle  ex  eo  quod  proflueret  e  Saitico  ad  urbem  Sain,  fecundum  repraefenta- 
tionem  in  nofti-a  charta/ 

Alteram  foflam,  quae  ducit  a  Sebennitico  ad  Phatnicum,  crediderim  fuifle  opus  re- 
centioris  aevi,  in  eum  finem  elaboratam  ur  conjunftio  fieret  Sebennitici  alvei  cum 
Bufiritico  et  fofla  Sabuniaca :  Arthribiticum  fluvium  e  Sebennitico  orientem  verfus 
crediderim  profluxifle  et  poftea  deduQum  fuifle  in  duo  ^^tJiSos-ofAuray  Pineptimi  et 
Diolcon.  Variae  infuper  occurrunt  foflae  tranfverfae,  per  quas  navigatur  diredp  tramite 
ab  uno  alveo  ad  alium ;  verbi  gratia,  Thermuthiaca  Ptolemaei  videtur  pertigifle  a 
Canopico  ad  Sebenniticum,  Bufiriticum  at  Phatnicum  :  Foflam  Sabuni  habuerim  pro 
fluvio,  qui,  tefte  Ptolemaeo,  exiit  e  Bubaftico^  feu  Pelufiaco  ad  urbem  Athribin  (forte 
Sakir)  in  Pathmeticnm,  quo  fere  in  loco  exiit  etiam  Athribiticus. 

Bubafticum  fluvium  deduxi  feptentrionem  verfus  ufque  ad  Manfouram ;  ex  ea  parte 
exiifle  videtur  Taniticus.  NuUus  dubito  quin  Bubafticus  fluvius  ferebatur  olim  curfu 
magis  ad  orientem  vergenti }  (ifte  ipfe  eft  curfus  hodiemus  foflae  Bubafticae ;)  nec  uUa 


iOoyma  ri/i*aT»  lr*i  eboC  ojvxV.    Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  17.  ^ 

'E{*fK«  V  Hf  TO  SaXaovw  rrl*  rof*aOT»»  «w  t^  /ao  «w  xixXipwir  x»l  m^Shm  neOMxeu  n«iAimaxory  t^  h 
Stvrt^f  Tanlit^f  ttra  MnXow  xal  ^1/ux^  Hal  Z£miludf,  tri  it  BoAfmyoy,  xol  TtktulccTw  KftyttfCixov,  6  rm; 
H^xXf oiio/A^«Mriy.    Diod.  1.  u  p.  29. 

Mc]«  li  fifJM  to  KaniSnwt  Ir*  t^  BoXW»>»o»,  htcc  to  ZfienClixo9  xal  to  <M»m&»*  t^tw  uvod^xf^  ru  pyidM  wapa  tw 
vfiret  ijjOf  olf  i^ou  to  AtXlg  ■  ■  Ty  }i  ^Innv  ennoivlH  to  MtMnot'  ht»  to  T»y^ixoy  xa\  rtXtyraXw  to  ntiAwMExoy« 
"Et*  h  x*l  aU«  TtfTw  /xi7a{j>,  aaj  «»  ^wMftal^  wn^uytifok.    Strabo»  1.  xvii.  p.  80I. 

Sunt  in  honore  et  intra  decurfus  Ntli  multa  oppida,  prxcijpue  qui  nomina  dedere  oftutf,  non  omnibus 
(duodecim  enim  reperluntur)  fuperque  quatuor,  quae  Ipii  talfa  ora  adpellant,  fed  celeberrtmis  feptem^ 
proximo  Alexandrfx  Canopico,  deinde  Boibitino,  Sebennitico,  Phatnico^  Mendefio>  Tanitico,  uttimoque^ 
Pelufiaco.    Plin.  1.  v.  c.  10. 

BoxCmyov 
Xi^cm/lixoy  ro^. 
XlmTlijua  i'lvioro^i. 
AieXx^  f  fvlorO/AOv. 
n«0juitilixoy  r^/MK. 
Miy^n'nov  5^/A«*  N 
Taymxov  ro/xo. 
nit\»JMi)coy  rof(«4 

'   ^  videtur 
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videtur  efle  alia  methodus  commodior,  (incommodam  utique  dixeris  noftram)  concili* 
andi  Ptolemaeum  casterofque  fcriptores,  quim  fi  fingamus  hunc  fluvium  focialibus 
alterius  fluvii  ab  auftro  venientis  undis  fuifle  adaudlum,  et  Peluiium  demum  alluiflfe. 
Fluvii  exeuntes  per  oftia  Pelufiaca,  Canopica,  Bolbitina,  fuo  quifque  nomine  fignaban- 
tur,  nimirum  Bubaftico,  Agathadaemone,  et  Tali ;  ab  oftio  tamen  aliquando  ad  fluvium 
•  nomen  tranfiit.  Hue  forfan  referenda  eft  ambiguitas  nominum  BucoUci  et  Tanitici, 
quorum  forfan  illud  fluvium,  hoc  vero  oftium  primitus  denotabat. 

Ptolemasus  recenfet  tria  Delta,  primum  et  quidem  maximum,  alveis  Oriental!  et 
Occidentali  inrerjeftam :  Alium,  cognomine  Parvum,  fiuvio  Bubaftico  et  alveis  Bufiri- 
ritico  Phatnicoque  comprehenfum ;  et  tertium  demum  ab  Oriente  terminatum  fluvio 
Bufiritico  et  Pathmetico  alveo,  ex  altera  parte  a  fofla  quae  ducitur  ex  Bubaftico  fluvio 
ad  fluvium  Pathmeticum  juxta  urbem  Arthribin,  neque  audiendus  eft  Ptolemaeus  (nec 
enim  fibi  conftat)  dum  affirmat  banc  foflam  conjungi  cum  PineptiniL  Et  base  quidem 
de  alveis  Niliacis  oftiifque  eorum  c}i£la  funto :  ea  omnia  qua  potui  accurat^one  charta 
noftra  exhibet  defcripta;  veftigia  Veterum  fcriptorum  nec  indiligenter  fum  lecutus,  ut 
nodos  expedirem  quibus  laborare  fblet  haec  materia  prae  caeteris  vexatiflima;  quam  ut 
plenius  intelligat,  iterum  iterumque  monendus  eft  le£):or,  ut  eofdem  illos  fcriptores 
evolvat,  difpofitionefque  chartae  noftrae  ad  vetera  ilia  monumenta  attento  animo 
ftudioque  referat. 

Ab  Alexandria,  naviganti  fecqndum  Strabonem,  Eleufis  prima  occurrit,  fita  ad  fof* 
fam  Canopicam :  ulterius  progredienti  ad  dextram  fefe  offert  fbfla,  quae  ducit  ad 
Schediam;  itinere  fcilicet  deflexo  verfus  Euro-atiftrum ;  unde  conjefturam  fecio 
Schediam  reSte  collocari  in  vico  hodiemo  Damanehour,  nec  alium  vicum  denotare  r3 
Circu  Itinerarii,  quippe  cum  ab  Alexandria  aequali  diftat  intervallo,  ut  au£tor  eft  Strabo 
cum  Itinerario  collatus. 

Crediderim  alveum  Canopicum  occIufumlPuiflTe  in  eo  fere  loco  unde  exiit  Balbitinus, 
et  viam  poftea  fibi  fecifle  triplici  ifta  fofla  quam  charta  noftra  exhibet  defcriptam, 
(quptiefcunque  fcilicet  altiori  flumine  irifurgit  Nilus.)  Naucratin  coFlocaverim  ad  vi- 
cum Foua  ex  adverfo  foflae  Alexandrinae  hodiernae ;  earn  ipfam  efle  veterem  illam 
auguror  qua  olim  itum  eft  ad  Schediam.  In  vico  Samocrate  aliquetqnus  auftraliore 
agnofcere  videor  reliquias  veteris  faltem  nominis  Naucratis. 

Sain  veterem  conftituerim  ad  ripam  occidentalem  foflae  illius  quae  exit  ex  oftio  Se* 
bennitico ;  Ptolemaeo  nimirum  tefte,  ea  urbs  ifti  fluvio  et  Canopico  alveo  interjicitur, 
nec  tamen  negaverim  urbem  Sakir  fitam  in  ripa  Oriental!  confervare  reliquias  iftius 
nominis  parce  detorti :  ea  urbs  a  Naucrati  diftabat  duorum  fchoenorum  feu  decern 
millium  pafluum  intervallo.  Sicardus  eam  habet  pro  veteri  Xoi,  ego  vero  ad  Aqnil- 
onem  magis  vefgere  ftatuerim ;  Ptolemaeus  utrumque  nomoti  Sebenftiten  ab  auftro 
Ipeftare  Arthribin ;  inferiorem  fcilicet,  cui  rtietrbpolis  Pachnamunis,  fuperiorem,  cui 
Sebennitus. 

Xois  *  haberi  folet  pro  urbe  infulari ;  nimirum  objeftu  foflarum  quarundam  fit  in- 
fula.  Ptolemaeo  ftatuente^  fita  erat  base  urbs  inter  fluvios  Thermuthiacum  et  Athri- 
biticum,  ideoque  in  terra  continente :  Strabo  collocat  eam  in  nomo  Sebennitico. 
Ptolemaeus  autem  recenfet  nomon  quendam  Xoitem,  aevo  forfan  recentiore  defumptum 
ex  Siebennitico,  ab  hac  urbe  profluxifle  videtur  appellatio  ilia  totius  regionis,  quai 
occurrit  in  facra  fcriptura,  fcilicet  Terra  de  Zoan. 

wo^uf :    Strabo^  1.  vii.  p.  802. 
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^  Ptolemaeiis  habet  Thmuim  pro  primaria  urbe  nomi  Mendefii,  Strabo  autetn  Menden ; 
unde  conje&uram  facio  eandem  efle  iirbem,  duplici  infignitam  nomine :  Herodotus 
etiam  recenfet  nomon  quendam  Thihuiten  ;  hinc  fiaiftum  ut  hicce  nomos  etiam  duplex 
fortitus  fit  nomen.  Mentione  fada  de  alveo  Tanitico,  Strabo  eum  appellat  Saiticum, 
quam  binomiam  funt  qui  augurantur  ortam  fuifle  ex  eo  quod  urbis  Tanis  primitds 
appellate  fuerit  Sais :  Cum  vero  neminem  Straboni  fufiragantem  legimus,  ftatuerim 
potius  Strabonem  erravifle,  et  Saiticum  eundem,efle  cum  Phatnitico.  Bufiriticus 
fluvius,  fecundum  Ptolemasum,  effluit  ex  alveo  Bubaftico  in  Phatnicum,  adeoque  ha« 
betur  tantum  pro  fofia  quadam  tranfverfa  inter  eos  alveos* 

Sicardus  auguratur  fe  reperifle  veftigia  veteris  Cynopoleos  apud  Chiu. 

Tertium  Delta  *  flatuitur  inter  fluvios  Bufiriticum,  et  eum  qui  effluit  e  Bubaftico  in 
Pineptimi  (dicendum  forfan  erat,  in  Phatniticum ;)  eum  ego  habuerim  pro  fofla  Sa^ 
buni,  quae  ex  Nilo  ducitur  ad  urbem  Abouiir.  Dum  Ptoleniaeus  fluyium  appellat 
Bubafticum,  tam  hie  quam  ubi  mentionem  iacit  de  ortu  Bufiritici,  intelligendus  eft  in* 
nuere  velle  Tanidcum  ex  eo  adhuc  inferius  defluxifle,  forfan  apud  Manfouram,  quo  in 
loco,  conjeduras  meae  aliquantulum  tribuens,  collocavi  Tanin ;  cumque  Bubafticus  ^eo 
in  loco  defle£tit  verfus,  orientem,  eum  habuerim  pro  Tafne,  ob  captivitatem  Ludo- 
vici  IX.  in  bello  facro  fatis  famofa.  Recentiores  quofdam  leditavi  recenfentes  rudera 
quaedam  urbis  adhuc  confpici  apud  Themaie,  intenrallo  feptem  leucarum'a  Manfoura 
orientem  verfus :  In  iis  fignare  pofle  videor  reliquias  veteris  Heracleopoleos  parvae,  feu, 
memorante  Sicardo,  Balbeios :  Primaria  quidem  urbs  fuit  ilia  nomi  Sethroitac,  Sethri 
nomine  olim  appellata.  Secundum  Itinerarium,  haec  urbs  recedit  a  Pelufio  intervallo 
viginti  duum  mille  pafluum. 

Fofla  Regalis  pertinebat  a  Phacufii,  quas  fita  erat  .ad  alveum  Bubafticum,  ufque  ad 
mare  Erythraeum :  in  eo  curfu  videtur  lacum  quendam  pertranfifle,  forfan  etiam  im* 
pedito  aquarum  curfu  fecifle,  et  praeterlapfam  Heroopolin  exiifle  demum  ad  urbem 
(Arfmoem  hodie)  Suez  :  et  intervallo  prciter  ducentorum  quinquaginta  pafluum  ab 
occidentali  parte  Suez  animadverti  veftigia  veteris  cujufdam  alvei. 

Fofla  Trajani  extendebatur  a  Babylone,  vel  vetere  Cairo  ;  et  difertis  verbis  dicitur 
allabi  Heroopolin ;  hoc  autem  fieri  non  potuifle  ftatuunt  aliqui,  nifi  exaruerit  fofla  Re- 
gum  :  Mihi  auidem  focilis  videtur  efle  nodi  hujufce  explicatio,  fi  fecundum  charts 
noftrae  repracfentationem  fingamus  banc  foflam  Trajani  influxifle  in  illam  alteram  Rega- 
iem  fupra  memoratam*  Apud  veterem  Cairo  adhuc  confpicitur  quacdam  foffii 
vergens  ad  Euro-aquilonem ;  Sicardus  eam  terminari  fingit  in  lacu  Birk-el-Hadjee  ; 
aliis  autem  memorantibus  audivi  eam  rivulo  quodam  illapfam  lacui,  in  ulteriora 
deferri. 

In  parte  ohartae  noftras  Euro-aqtiilonari  confpicitur  fluvius  Sihor,  qui  difterminifle 
dicitur  Palasftinam  abEgypto  f :  In  textu  biblii  originali  vox  fonat  Torrentem  Egypt!, 
et  apud  LXX.  redditur  Rhinocorura:  tabula:  nauticae  hic  loci  exhibent  rivulum 
quendam,  inferyientem  aquation!  nautarum ;  nec  defunt  probat!  fcriptores  qui  men« 
uonem  faciunt  de  torrente  de  JRhinocorura:  viciitidem  Gazae|  pertigifle  dicuntur 
ufque  ad  torrentem  Egypti }  falfos  itaque  habuit  quofdam  ea  opinio,  voce  ifta  innui 
Nilum. 

Xacum  Sirbomm  coUoco  apud  Faramidaftangoni,  elque  pro  limitibus  antiquis  con- 
ftitao  infulas  iftas,  feu  rupes,  quae  notantur  in  charta  nautica.    Hic  ille  lacus  eft  apud 

tv  rimwl*/**  ro|A»l^  i  K«l  ovtStS  tjww  AiX1«  9«nf.    Ptol.  iv.  c  5, 

vf  Efuc  uvil*  13.  %  Jo(w,  XT.  47. 
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poetas  ob  Typhonem  fubter  pofitum  famofus :  longitudine  patuit  viginti  quinque  millia 
pafluum,  latitudine  autem  fex  millia  et  quingenta.  Aliquaiidiu  ab  eo  ad  mare  exitus 
dabatur  per  alveum  quendam  nomine  Ecregma.  Strabo  fcribet  banc  foflfam  objeSis 
arenis  aruifle :  poftea  temporis  crediderim  impetu  maris  diutumo  receffifle  ripam  iftam 
anguftam,  cujus  objedu  lacus  olim  diftermihabatur  a  man ;  cumque  hoc  modo  vifum 
minas  accuralum  effugiat,  lacus  ifte,  non  miror  quofdam  a  recentioribus  fcriptitafle 
Sirbonin  jam  diu  arenis  efTe  oppletam.  Conjeduram  noftram  confirmant  duae  chartae 
geographies  roanufcriptae  ex  oculorum,  non  aurium  fide  defcriptae,  quae  mihi  Venetiis 
agenti  in  manus  pervenerunt,  et  fmum  quendam  lacu  Sirboni  exhibent :  animadvert 
tendum  eft  Strabonem,  dum  recenfet  quaedam  memoratu  digniora  de  hoc  lacu,  videri 
eum  par^m  diftinxifle  a  man  Mortuo. 

Ad  ripam  orientalem  oftii  Pelufiaci  coUocatur  Carabez  in  tabula  manufcripta  ;  eam 
crediderim  (ignare  locum  Chabriarum ;  quas,  ficuti  etiam  Gerras,  fcribit  Strabo  fuifTe 
fitas  in  loco  depreffiori  et  paluftri  ;  Plinius  habet  Chabrias  pro  Caftro. 

Hie  loci  animadvercendus  ^eft  error  Itinerarii  Antonini,  quo  numerante  recenfetur 
certe  nimis  longum  intervallum  ducentorum  et  tredecim  mille  paffuum  a  Pelufio  ad 
Alexandriam.  , 

Pelufmm  in  tabula  Chryfaiithina  dicitur  Attineh,  etymologia  prorfus  confimili  in 
utraque  lingua,  tam  Graeca  quam  Arabica ;  Tine  enim'  Arabic^,  tsthAoV  Graced,  fonat 
Coenum. 

Inter  proficifcendum  a  Nilo  ad  Mahallam,  dimtdio  (fcilicet  duura  mille  paffuum) 
itinere  confedo  pertraniimus  foffam  quandam  exiguam  dedu£tam  ex  magna  ilia  quae 
pertingit  ad  Borlom :  ad»  ripam  ejus  Borealem  confpicitur  vicus,  quo  fere  in  loco  jun- 
gitur  cum  alia  quadam  majore  ad  Thraciam  vergente.  In  ripa  iftius  majoris  foffae, 
iter  erat  quad  duorum  mille  paffuum,  quo  confe^o,  eam  cymba  trajecimus,  aliamque 
porr6,  cui  fuperimponitiir  pons  lapide  quadrato,  ad  orientalem  partem  urbis  Mahallas. 
Hinc  Euro-aquilonem  verfiis  iter  eft  ad  Baalbait  quafi  novem  mille  paffuum,  inde 
devenitur  ad  ripam  occidentalem  praedidae  foffae,  aliamque  porro  cymba  trajecimus^ 
quartamque  vado  ;  et  dutm  mille  quafi  paffuum  intervallo  demum  pervenitur  ad  am« 
plum  quendam  alveum  a  Nilo  dedudum  infra  Semmenud,  et  in  mare  profluentem  ad 
orientalem  partem  lacus  Brulos :  Accolae  eam  appellarunt  Thabaneam ;  ego  vero 
ftatuerim  eam  effe  ipfum  Mendefium,  e  Phatnico  profluentem,  quern  itaque  eo  nomine 
diftinxi,  Herodoti  mentem,  ni  fallor,  affecutus. 

In  hujus  mei  itineris  curfu  cum  fola  extrema  alveorum  legerim,  nec  in  interiora  re- 
gionis  delatus  fuerim,  haec  notaffe  fatis  habui,  neque  fatis  fubfidli  fum  affecutus,  ut 
de  alveorum  curfu  quidpiam  auderem  mutare. 

Sunt  qui  Babylonis  veftigia  quaerunt  in  ipla  vetere  Cairo,  eo  autem  difconvenit  eos 
inter  et  Strabonem  *,  qiiod  hie  afferit  per  clivum  afcendi  a  Nilo  ad  Babylona,  planities 
autem  mille  paffuum  latitudine  patens  extenditur  inter  Nilum  et  veterem^Cairo  :  Lubens 
itaque  Babylona  coUocaverim  in  colle  Jehufi,'  fitu  a  vetere  Cairo  euro-auftrali ;  in 
quo  quidem  adhuc  confpiciuntur  aedificiorum  collapforum  rudera;  hue  adde,  quod 
hie  fitus  apprime  quadrat  cum  Herodoto  afferente  Babylona  e  diametro  fpefbre  verfus 
pyramidas. 

Memoria  proditum  accepimus  Memphin  abfuiffe  a  Delta  quindecim  mille  t  t)affuum, 
quinque  a  pyramidibus  ;  lacu  ad  aquilonem  et  zephyrum  fuiife  terminatam  ;  ad  orientem 

dvaywiu    Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  H07. 
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ab  ipfo  Nilo;  intervallo  quafi  duodecim  mille  pafluum,  verfiis  auftrum  ingentem  portendi 
aggerem  in  eum  finem  coacervatum,  ut  Nilus,  reli£lo  veteri  alveo,  in  quo  alluebat  radices 
collium  occidentales,  nec  infrequenter  terras  demiiliores  aqua  inundabat,  medium  iter 
inftitueret  inter  colles  orientales  et  occidentales  *. 

Verum  Memphios  fitum  et  rudera  fruftra  quaefiveris  in  ipla  regione :  attention  vero 
difquifitione  veteres  fcriptores  perfcrutatus  earn  coUocaverim  baud  procul  a  Mocanen  ; 
in  eo  nomine  apparent  veftigia  nominis  Moph,  quo  a  facris  fcriptoribus  indigitari  folet ; 
hinc  auftrum  verfus  a  planitie,  per  quam  itur  ad  Faiume,  adhuc  fuperfunt  tumuli  arenofi^ 
reliquae,  ni  fallor,  aggeris  fupra  memorati. 

Acanthum  Strabonis  collocavi  apud  Ofman,  nulla  habita  ratione  calculorum  Ptole* 
msdy  qui  earn  Canthon  appellat ;  conftituit  abefle  decem  mille  pafluum  intervallo  ^ 
Memphi  verfus  auftrum. 

Tabula  Chryfanthina,  in  definiendo  urbium  fitum,  praecipuam  rationem  (imiiitudinis 
nominum  videtur  habuifle,  e*  g.  Bdy^iu  habet  pro  ipfa  Bacchi,  eamque  collocat  ad 
foftam  Jofephi  apud  Bahnefam  quadraginta  mille  pafluujp  intervallo  a  lacu  Mceri,  ad 
cujus  ripam  eam  conftitifle  auftor  eft  Ptolemaeus. 

Si  fimilitudinem  nominis  fequamur,  in  Selinge  agnofcere  pofle  videmur  Selinon 
quo  quidem  in  loco  rudera  qiiaedam  adhuc  fuperelle  dicuntur :  Repugnare  tameo: 
videtur  intervallum,  quo  diftare  a  Panopoli  hodie  Akmim  dicicur  in  Itinerario. 

Regionem  iftam  urbis  Thebarum,  quas  dicebatur  Memnonium,  conftituerim  apud 
Medinet  Abou,  quas  quidem  vox  fonat  Civitas  Papa,  feu  Patris  (quo  nomine  forfait 
Memnon  apud  vulgus  audiit ;)  hue  refer  urbem  Papam  Itinerarii :  cumque  vox  Abba, 
feu  Abbou  a  primaevis  temporibus  fonaverit  pater,  in  ea  quaefiverim  etymon  Abydi 
urbis  cujufdam  Mediterranean  prope  Ptolemain  palatio  peramplo  Memnonis  cotu 
fpiciendam. 

£  tabula  Sicardiana  defumpd  defcriptionem  foftae,  in  qua  occurrit  infula  fatis  ampla 
Edfou ;  ea  itidem  duce  fignavi  intervallum,  quo  ea  infula  diftat  ab  Ombo,  minus  forfaa 
quam  par  eft ;  cum  vero  meae  obfervationes  nihil  habeant  certi^  cui  fatis  poffum  fidere^^ 
nil  mutandum  duxi. 

Ad  mare  Erythraeum  fignantur  duo  portus,  nomine  Coflfeir,  neuter  quidem  fta>p 
tloni  navium  latis  tutus ;  ad  novum,  quas  ad  auftrum  magis  vergit,  ftatuerim  Berenices 
fuifle  fitam :  Verfus  aquilonem  ulterius  naviganti  fefe  ofiert  alius  perquam  commodus^ 
nomine  Hamroife:  nefcio  fane  quonam  intervallo  abfit  a  Cofteir,  ideoque  incertus  aa^ 
veteri  pprtui  Leuco  five  Myo  refpondeat^. 

fjfc(fn»t  TO  yet^  v^r^nt  ni-WTos  o  NiTX^^  aW^M.    Herod.  L.ii.  c«  v  ^ 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  WEST  BARBARY. 

BY  LANCELOT  ADDISON, 
Chaplain  to  His  Majefty  in  Ordinary*. 


WE  find  a  commonwealth  compared  to  a  fliip,  and  the  weftem  part  of  Bar- 
bary  hath  fulfilled  the  allegory,  not  only  in  refpeft  of  the  inteftine  broils 
wherewith  it  has  been  fo  long  toffed ;  nor  yet  in  regard  that  the  government  thereof  hath 
been  continually  floating  from  one  faftion  to  another.  But  m  this  efpecially,  that  there 
remains  no  track,  or  impreflion,  no  regiflers  to  acquaint  us  with  what  hath  pafTed,  except 
ruins  and  devaftations,  the  genuine  memories  of  a  defolating  war.  For  to  demand  of 
atalib  (one  of  the  moft  learned  fort  among  the  Moors)  the  annals  of  remote  viciffi- 
tudes,  or  an  account  of  the  traverfes  that  bear  a  frefher  date,  were  to  baffle  his  obfer- 
vation,  and  thereby  aflfront  his  adored  literature. 

Now  the  likelieft  reafon,  that  can  be  rendered  of  this  ignorance,  is  the  negleO:  of 
preferving  records  of  their  tranfaftions,  for  the  Moors  truft  all  to  an  illiterate  tradi- 
tion ;  infomuch  that  the  beft  chronique  can  be  now  compiled  of  their  late  changes, 
mufl:  for  the  moft  part  be  collefled  from  fome  aged  grandfire's  memory;  a  frail  founda- 
tion to  fupport  an  hiftorical  credit. 

As  for  the  ancient  model  of  the  Morefco  Polity,  it  is  fo  miferably  convulfed  and 
ihaken  through  manifold  alterations  caufed  by  prevailing  interefts,  that  not  many  of  its 
firft  maxims,  nor  much  of  its  old  conftitution,  are  vifible  in  the  prefent  ftate;  and  this 
fuperfeded  my  curiofity  in  making  refearches  into  the  Moor's  politics,  further  thaa 
to  be  informed  of  the  methods  ufed  to  afcend  to  government  by  the  afpiring  fadions 
of  the  laft  age,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account  in  the  foregoing  narrative.  And 
therefore  without  the  folemnity  of  any  larger  introdudion,  I  fhall  give  a  faithful 
narration  of  the  prefent  cuftoms  of  Barbary  in  the  fucceeding  chapters. 

CHAP.  I.  —  Tbe  Soil,  Produdions^  Commodities,  and  Hujbandry  of  the  Country. 

LEO  Afer  delivers  two  etymologies,  which  are  fo  agreeable  both  to  the  nature  of 
the  language,  and  glebe  of  the  country,  that  they  may  feem  to  have  been  impofed  by 
Adam,  the  primitive  nomenclator.  For  if  we  liften  to  the  MoorsManguage,  Barbary 
feems  to  be  defcended  from  Barbar,  which  fignifies  an  inarticulate  murmur  and 
grumbling  noife  without  accent  or  harmony,  for  their  fpeech  is  harfli,  being  very 
guttural:  which  is  efteemed  an  argument  of  its  antiquity.  And  indeed  it  hath  gained 
the  vogue  of  no  lefs  ancient  a  pedigree,  than  to  be  bred  of  the  old  Punic  and 
Arabian. 

Another  reafon  why  this  country  bears  the  name  of  Barbary,  may  be  taken  from  the 
frame  and  difpofition  of  the  earth,  which  being  full  of  wild  and  unkindly  tumours,  well 

•  Father  of  the  celcj^rated  Addifon.    Printed  at  the  Theatre,  Oxford,  1671,  8vo. 
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challengeth  the  name  of  Bar  fa  word  not  known  to  the  prefent  inhabitants),  figmfying 
a  defart,  and  the  duplicate  or  the  monofyllable  Bar-bar  implieth  that  of  old,  Barbary 
was  nothing  but  a  great  folitude.  And  for  this  derivation,  Leo  Afer  tells  this  ftory  : 
King  Iphycus  being  driven  out  of  Ethiopia,  fled  into  Egypt,  where  finding  himfelf  much 
preffed  by  his  enemies,  and  dubious  what  courfe  to  run  for  his  fafety,  he  alked  his 
adherents  what  they  thought  was  the  mod  probable  way  to  fecure  themfelves ;  where- 
upon they  all,  with  an  unexpefted  confent,  anfwered  Barbar,  meaning  thereby  that  the 
hopefuUeft  method  of  protection  was  to  pafs  over  Nilus  into  the  defarts  of  Africa.  And 
finding  this  etymology  to  bear  fo  fair  a  proportion  with  the  complexion  and  furface  of 
the  land,  I  (hall  not  fcruple  the  occafion  of  its  impofition. 

But  when  we  look  from  the  outward  fliape,  to  the  productions  of  the  country,  we 
fee  the  uncomelinefs  thereof  recompenfed  in  the  fertility,  whic^h  forbids  us  to  judge  of 
internal  dowries  by  the  outv^rd  model :  Providence  ufually  fupplying  the  defefts  of  the 
body  with  the  abilities  of  the  mind,  it  being  the  fate  of  many  excellent  parts,  like 
Galba*s,  to  be  ill  lodged.  The  ancients  accounted  wood  and  grain,  the  more  natural 
and  ufeful  iflues  of  a  country,  as  having  a  more  immediate  tendency  to  fupply  mankind 
with  the  greater  neceffities  of  lodging  and  diet.  But  in  this  canton  of  Barbary,  the 
^  woods  are  fcarce  and  mean,  and  fitter  to  warm  the  houfe  than  build  it.  For  ranging 
their  groves,  I  found  them  confift  chiefly  of  cork-trees,  which  feemed  to  differ  but 
little  from  the  fcarlet  oak,  excepting  the  indenture  of  their  leaves.  Their  fruit  is  a. 
fmaller  kind  of  acorn,  woody  within :  at  the  root  of  thefe  trees  is  ufually  found 
the  lentifco,  which  is  generally  but  a  flirub,  and  of  little  other  fervice  to  the  Moors  thaa 
to  feed  their  goats.  The  juice  whereof,  mingled  with  other  ingredients,  is  ufed  by 
the  potters  to  give  a  faint  colour  to  their  earthenware,  which  they  find  to  enhanfe  the 
price,  and  advance  the  fale. 

The  next  remarkable  fort  of  wood  is  the  alcarobe,  a  tree  of  great  curiofity,  and  merit- 
ing a  larger  note.  The  alcarobe  bears  a  cod,  in  quantity >and  likenefs  much  refembling 
the  Englifli  bean  ;  the  inner  fubftance  thereof  is  fweet,  and  lodgeth  hard  fmall  kernels* 
This  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Moors  of  inferior  condition,  and  by  all  at  the  feaft  Afliorah  i 
but  it  is  chiefly  preferved  for  their  horfes,  to  whom  it  is  both  phyfic  and  repaft.  For 
as  a  Moor,  well  flvilled  in  that  animal,  told  me,  the  fruit  of  the  alcar6be  hath  two  ex- 
cellent properties,  to  drench,  and  make  their  horfes  fat. 

Some  have  called  the  fruit  locufta,  and  fuppcfed  that  it  was  the  Baptift's  food  in  the 
wildernefs  :  but  others  conjefture  that  St.  Matthew's  Ax^iit^j  were  only  the  tops  and 
extremities  of  herbs  and  plants.  And  there  are  alfo  fome  judicious  critics,  who 
interpret  the  Baptift's  locufts  to  be  a  kind  of  fly  or  grafliopper,  which  in  warmer  climates 
are  very  large  and  many,  and  were  formerly  dried  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  But 
they  were  obferved  to  yield  but  fmall  nutriment,  and  ever  thought  fitter  for  medicine 
than  alimony.  I  was  told  (but  by  a  traveller)  that  in  Egypt  thefe  flies  come  in  fuch 
clouds,  that  they  darken  the  fky  where  they  appear,  and  that  in  a  fliort  fpace  they  con- 
fume  the  fruits  of  the  earth  where  they  are  permitted  to  fall.  To  prevent  which  mif- 
chief  he  told  me  that,  the  people  obferving  the  feafon  of  their  coming,  prepare  againft 
them,  and  keeping  them  from  fettling  by  difcharging  guns  into  the  air  where  they 
are  difcovered.  That  thefe  locufts  and  graftioppers  were  eaten  by  the  barbarous 
nations,  may  be  concluded  from  the  law  that  made  them  forbidden  meat  to  the  Jews, 
Levit.  xi.  22. 

But  to  leave  the  Moor  to  this  fort  , of  flies,  whereof  he  hath  no  fcarcity,  there  is  a 
greater  probability  that  the  fruit  of  the  alcarobe  is  the  fame  with  the  prodigal's  ceratia, 
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or  hulks ;  for  it  doth  excellently  accord  with  their  defcriptlon  fet  down  by  that  great 
inteHigence  of  divinity  in  his  note.    B.  S.  Luke  xv. 

In  fome  parts  of  this  country  there  is  great  plenty  of  white  mulberry  trees,  nouriflied 
on  purpofe  to  feed  the  filk-worm,  a  creature  that  doth  afford  the.  curious  m?iny  de- 
lightful fpeculations  ;  but  the  Moor  regards  it  only  for  its  emolument.  The  feafon  of 
the  worm  being  paffed,  they  feed  their  cattJe  with  the  refidue  of  the  mulberry  leaves. 

The  towns  of  commerce,  and  converfation,  have  pleafant  orchards  of  orange, 
lemons,  and  limes,  with  gardens  yielding  plenty  and  variety  of  fallad.  Anji  that 
which  maketh  then*  gardens  both  profitable  and  delightful  is,  that  they  are  always  fruit- 
ful and  retain  a  refrefliing  verdure.  And  this  they  effed  by  keeping  the  foil  conftantly 
in  a  temperate  moifture  :  for  the  water-courfes  are  fo^  providently  contrived  that  every 
garden  receives  it  in  due  proportion,  and  at  a  certain  hour  ;  which  running  among  the 
little  trenches,  affords  a  very  equal  and  fertile  irrigation,. 

Befides  the  fallad  ordinary  in  other  countries,  tTiey  have  one  fort  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe,  which  they  call  by  a  word,  founding  Spanifh  TomatoSb  This  grows 
in  the  common  fields,  and  when  ripe  is  plucked  and  eaten  with  oil :  it  is  pleafant  but  apt 
to  cloy.  Barengenas,  as  in  Spain,  grow  creeping  like  cucumbers  upon  the  ground  ; 
thefe  are  boiled  with  beef  and  mutton,  and  of  no  vulgar  eftimation  among  the  Moors. 

Some  Cavilas  (a  divifion  in  the  country  that  much  refembles  that  of  counties  in  Eng* 
land)  have  large  and  fruitful  vineyards,  and  the  blood  of  the  grape,  though  it  be 
utterly  prohibited  them  by  Mahumed  their  prophet,  yet  of  late,  through  the  licentiouf- 
nefs.  of  the  times,  it  is  liberally  quaffed  by  many  of  the  Moors.  But  that  they  might 
not  herein  give  offence  to  the  weaker  Muffulmen,  nor  betray  any  contempt  of  the  law, 
they  are  generally  cautious  in  this  liberty,  and  ufe  it,  as  we  hyy  under  the  rafe. 

The  plants  of  this  country  are  very  obfervable  for  their  variety  and  ftrangenefs,  for 
many  are  to  be  found  in  Barbary,  which  cannot  be  met  with  in  colder  climes.  And 
fome,  which  are  ufual  in  other  countries,  are  in  this  found  to  differ  much  frotn  their 
defcriptions  in  common  herbals.  Thi$  I  learned  from  a  worthy  friend  (well  read  in 
this  part  of  nature)  who  had  enterprized,  and  would  doubtlefs  have  finifhed,  a  collec- 
tion of  Barbary  fimples,  if  his  too  early  immortality  and  immature  death  had  not  de- 
prived  the  world  of  that  profitable  endeavourr 

The  graip  in  this  differs  not  from  that  in  other  countries,  excepting  that  here  are  two 
forts  of  grain,  fcarce  well  known  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  one  they  call  Pha- 
rouk,  which  is  of  a  leffer  fize,  hungry  and  courfe,  much  referabling,  if  not  altogether 
the  fame,  with  the  Spanifh  Panizo,  and  it  is  only  the^more  beggarly  Moor&  ihat  ufe  this- 
for  bread.  The  other  is  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  Tourkia,  which  is  a 
larger  Body  than  the  former,  and  yields  good  flour,  whereof  bread  is  made  for  the 
nobles  of  the  land.  As  the  barley  and  beans  are  reaped  in  April,  the  wheat  in  May 
and  June,  fo  is  September  the  ufual  feafon  for  gathering  the  other  kinds  of  bread 
com. 

The  rains  are  to  the  Moors,  what  theNilefcope  is  faid  to  be  to  the  Egyptians,  for 
according  to  their  plenty  or  fcarcenefs,  they  are  able  to  foretell  the  dearth  and  plenty 
of  the  year.  But  there  is  a  fort  of  religionifts  among  them,  who  meafure  the  produfts- 
of  the  earth  by  the  fins  of  its  inhabitants,  and  who  divine  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  tillage 
from  the  obfervation  of  their  Ramadan  (or  Lent)  and  the  due  celebrating  of  their 
[Eafler]  Hid  Segu^r,  or  the  little  feafl  that  concludes  it.  . 

If  the  clouds  are  fparingin  fhowers  at  feed^time,  and  earing,  the  crop  is  little  lean ; 
and  in  their  befl  harvefts,  they  feldom  reap  more  than  will  bring  about  the  year,  fo 
diat  the  failure  of  one  crop  brings  an  inevitable  dearth  upon  the  land.   The  Moors. 
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are  very  bbferving  of  the  trade  rains,  (for  fo  they  may  not  improperly  be  termed,  as 
never  nilling  but  at  fuch  a  time.)  The  former  rain  is  called  by  a  word  importing  blef- 
Gn^j  and  the  latter  [Nafon]  or  Holy-water,  of  which  names  I  could  meet  with  no  other 
rational  but  tradition* 

There  appears  but  little  induftry  in  the  Moors'  hufbandry,  for  their  tillage  is  fo  mean, 
that  he  that  fees  it  may  juftly  wonder,  that  the  land  under  fuch  fmall  improvement 
{hould  be  fo  fruitful.  In  moft  parts  they  plough  but  with  two  oxen,  carelefsly  tied  by 
the  horns,  and  in  fome  Cavilas  with  a  like  number  of  afTes,  mules,  camels,  and  a  bafer 
breed  of  horfes.  The  plough  turns  up  no  more  mould  than  fufEceth  to  bury  the  feed  : 
for  (fay  they)  if  the  furrows  fliould  be  deep,  and  the  drought  begin,  ere  that  the  com 
hath  broken  the  earth,  it  would  not  be*able  to  force  a  paflage  through  the  ftiffened  clods. 
They  ufe  no  labour  to  affift  the  Arbale  by  manuring  it,  except  that  the  order  of  their 
towns  is  cafl:  out,  not  fo  much  to  enrich  the  glebe,  as  to  keep  themfelves  cleanly.  But  this 
painful  part  of  hufbandry  is  fupplied  by  the  anniverfarj  burning  of  the  withered  grafs 
and  ftubble,  which  ferves  to  help  the  foil,  and  deftroy  the  vermin,  which  otherwife, 
efpecially  the  fcorpion,  would  render  the  country  very  dangerous  for  habitation. 

When  the  Moors  have  reaped  their  com,  they  tread  it  out  with,  oxen,  camels,  &c. 
and  winnow  it  upon  the  place  where  it  grows,  and  then  fet  the  chaflF  on  fire ;  in  which 
particulars  they  are  an  excellent  comment  upon  the  like,  refleded  upon  in  facred  writ. 
Infteadof  granaries,  they  have  caves  bricked  or  wrought  with  ftone,  called  lSlatam6ra8, 
in  which  they  repofit  their  corn,  where  it  is  preferved  from  the  worm  and  other  ene- 
mies. The  ftraw  they  chop  and  keep  for  their  horfes ;  for  although  there  be  abundance 
of  herbage,  yet  no  part  thereof  is  cured  and  preferved  for  a  winter  (lore  of  hay,  which 
I  impute  to  the  Moors'  floth,  rather  than  the  needlelTnefs  of  fuch  a  provifion. 

After  I  had  taken  this  furvey  of  what  appeared  upon  the  earth  by  nature,  or  its 
improver,  hufbandry,  I  found  fufiicient  infligations,  both  by  curiofity  and  reafon,  to 
dive  into  its  entrails,  which  I  have  been  told  are  in  many  places  as  rich  as  the  bell  ores 
can  make  them.  And  of  this  truth  there  have  appeared  large  fpecimens  about  Tituan, 
Alcazar,  Gheber,  &c.  And  the  reafon  why  the  Moors  purfue  not  fo  advantageous 
^  temptation,  may  be  charged  upon  their  ignorance,  idlenefs,  or  fear  ;  as  in  another 
place  I  may  have  occafion  to  demonftrate.  The  commodities  of  this  country  bearing 
the  name  of  Mercantil,  are  chiefly  honey,  wax,  hides,  marokins  or  c6rdavans,  dates, 
almonds,  coarfe  twine,  mats  of  a  curious  flraw  and  workmanfliip,  mantles,  alheicks, 
and  in  fome  places  great  flore  of  falt-petre.  As  for  the  fabulous  abundance  of  gold 
reported  to  be  found  in  Barbary,  I  leave  its  legend  to  the  poets. 

CHAP.  II.  —  0/  the  Beajls  in  Barbary^  fame  and  wild. 

THE  furvey  now  pafTeth  one  flair  higher,  from  vegetable  to  fenfible  creatures, 
whereof  Barbary  has  no  lefs  plenty  than  of  grafs  to  maintain  them,  but  looking  into 
their  flocks  and  herds,  I  found  the  latter  more  numerous,  yet  not  to  that  quantity  as 
report  informed  me.  And  enquiring  why  the  Moors  were  more  for  the  flail  than  the 
fold ;  they  replied,  that  cows  yielded  them  more  conflant  relief  than  fheep,  and  were 
more  ready  to  furniftiput  both  their  tables  and  purfes.  Their  horfes  are  both  few  and 
mean,  and  for  the  mofl  part  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  other  nations,  which  at  firfl 
created  my  wonder,  becaufe  of  the  great  repute  the  Barbary  horfes  had  obtained  in 
mofl  European  countries.  But  they  have  a  peculiar  cafl  of  barbs  able  to  maintain  this 
renown,  which  the  Moors  carefully  preferve,  never  employing  them  in  low  and  bafe 
offices,  but  keep  them  only  for  the  faddle  and  military  fervice ;  and  to  the  great  eafe 
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of  their  horfes,  the  Moors  have  ftore  of  camels  for  their  foreft  drudgeries.  Now  the 
camel  is  a  creature  of  ftrange  bulk  and  humour,  whofe  diet  is  mean  and  incredibly 
little ;  for  they  will  travel  great  journies  under  heavy  loads,  without  further  allowance 
than  the  tops  of  thiftles  or  any  mean  herbage.  Nor  are  they  lefs  abftemious  in  their 
beverage  than  meat;  being  fo  patient  of  thirft,  that  they  travel  four  days  without 
touching  water,  and  then  at  one  drinking  take  in  as  much  as  will  ferve  them  as  many 
days  more.  The  Moor  from  obfervation  hath  this  general  rule  concerning  camels,  viz* 
that  thofe  which  when  young  drink  much  and  often^  are  of  a  degenerate  lineage,  and 
will  never  prove  ferviceable. 

There  is  a  prefumption  that  the  camels  engender  backward,  but  Ali  Mul^d,  ant 
ancient  and  inquifitive  Moor,  would  often  fwear  by  the  hairs  of  his  chin  (an  oath  that 
lue  had  learned  in  the  time  of  his  being  a  flave  in  Spain)  that  he  had  much  enquired 
after  the  manner  of  the  camel^s  copulation^  but  could  meet  with  no  certain  information 
therein  j  for  (faid  he)  thefe  creatures  are  ftrangely  bafliful  in  their  embraces which 
makes  them  very  £ecret  in  the  time  of  their  amours  ^  and  to  retire,  if  pofUble^  even 
from  their  keeper*is  eye.  At  the  feafon  of  their  coilion,  both  fexes  are  very  furious,,  and 
like  their  Morefco  mafters,  they  never  forget  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  them  at  that 
time;  I  was  told  by  an  Alarb,^  who  had  no  temptation  to  abufe  my  credulity  in  fucb 
an  unconcerning  ftory,  that  the  macho,  or  male  caihel,.  generated  with  the  female 
when  fhe  is  affieep,  and  that  the  female  brings  forth  in  a  kind  of  negligent  llumber. 
But  I  leave  the  curious  inquifitors  of  nature  to  difcover  the  frailties  of  this  ftory,  and 
pafs  on  to  remark  the  docile  g^ntlenefs  of  the  camel,  which  is  evident  in  their  fubmiflion, 
kneeling  to  be  loaden  and  unloaden  at  their  driver^s  pleafure.  And  we  find  it  reported 
in  the  hidory  of  beafts,  Jonfon.  Hift.  Quadrup.  that  camels  have  been  taught  to  dance 
exa£t  meafures,  which  is  no  more  ftrange  than  the  Balletto  di  Cavalli,'  that  not  bng  ftnce 
graced  the  nuptials  of  a  duke  of  Florence.. 

But  intending  no  zoography,  I  pa&  from  this  and  other  tame  quadrupeds,  to  obferve* 
that  Barbary  hath  all  forts  of  beafts  that  are  called  wild  :  lions,  leopards,  wolves,,  foxes,. 
&c.,  with  great  pknty  of  jackals,  fo  much  famed  for  catering  for  the  lion.  They 
liifually  hunt  in  packs,  opening  with  a  flirill  yelping  noife,  and  are  defcribed  to  be 
mongrel  creatures^  of  an  equivocal  generation^  deriving  rapacioufnefs  from  the  wolf 
their  fire,  and  cunning  from  the  fox  their  dam ;  they  are  very  ravenous,  eating, 
carrion,  digging  up  dead  bodies,  and  will  feed  upon  that  which  a  genuine  fox  will  not 
deign  to  tafte. 

Wild  boars  are  no  rarity  in  this  diocefe,  which  the  Moors  hunt  and  kill  in  a  manly 
paftime,  they  being  no  way  fubfervient  to  the  trencher,  becaufe  all  forts  of  fwine*sj 
flefli  is  forbidden  meat  by  their  law.  But  their  flaves,  that  are  Chriftians^  have  per- 
miffion  to  drcfs  and  eat  them»  and  know  from  experience  that  they  are  very  wholefome- 
and  ftrong  food.. 

But  I  (hall  furceafe  to  travel  further  among,  thele  inhofpitable  .falvages,  with: 
whofe  defcriptions  natural  hiftorits  are  fo  largely  replenilhed,  and  therefore  I  willi 
Ihiit  up  this  chapter  with  this  general  remark,  that  Barbary  hath  variety  of  all  forts; 
of  beafts,  birds,  and  ferpents;,  the  land  afibrding  habitations  moft  ftiitable  to  fuchi 
unfociable  beings. 
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CHAP.  III.  —  The  Divifion  of  the  Inhabitants^  different  Manner  of  Livings  their  Genius^ 
their  Entertainment  of  Foreign  Minivers. 

THE  femily  of  Noah  (faith  the  Jewifli  antiquary  Flav.  Jofeph.)  being  jealous  of  a 
fecond  deluge,  durft  not  defcend  to  culyvate  the  plains,  but  dwelt  upon  the  talleft 
mountains :  till  at  length,  Sem  ventured  to  inhabit  the  vallejs ;  where  they  lived  in  a 
cluder,  and  feemed  fufpicious  of  the  divine  command,  bidding  them  difperfe  and 
overfpread  the  earth,  fearing  that  this  might  be  a  defign  to  fcatter  them,  that  they 
might  the  more  eafily  be  deftroyed,  for  which  reafon  they  long  time  kept  together  in 
a  clofe  neighbourhood.  Out  of  which  ftory  nothing  is  needful  here  to  be  collefted, 
but  that  mountains  have  ever  proved  the  refuges  of  the  diftreifed,  and  the  people  that 
inhabited  them  valued  for  their  antiquity  above  the  reft  of  the  land.  Of  which  truth, 
Barbary  yields  a  pregnant  indance  in  the  divifion  of  her  inhabitants,  of  which  there  are 
two  forts  known  among  them,  by  the  ufual  names  of  Alarbes  and  Barabars. 

The  Alarbes  are  ufually  by  the  Europeans  ftyled  mountaineers,  from  the  place  of 
their  greateft  refidence.  And  thefe  think  themfelves  the  elder  natives,  and  therefore 
of  the  better  houfe.  They  are  not  altogether  fo  civilized  as  the  other,  but  live  more 
rudely  and  rovingly,  fliifting  from  mountain  to  mountain  according  to  their  exigencies, 
never  confining  their  rambling  humours  to  any  fettled  manfion.  They  live  in  haimas 
or  tents,  made  of  a  coarfe  brownifli  cloth,  which  the  women  work  and  weave  of  the 
bark  of  palmitoes  mingled  with  goats'  hair  ;  and  thefe  itinerary  habitations  they  remove 
from  one  place  to  another,  in  obedience  to  their  fickle  humours  and  cogent  neceflities. 
Robbery  is  their  mader-piece  and  beft  livelihood  ;  and  in  this  eftate  they  much  glory, 
as  coming  fo  near  the  condition  of  Muley  Mahumed's  firft  votaries.  About  an  age 
paft  they  Were  very  numerous,  but  the  late  civil  wars  have  made  great  abatements  of 
their  mufters.  . 

The  other  fort  of  Moors  are  vulgarly  xralled  Barabars,  but  by  a  dialed  Brebers: 
thefe  have  fixed  dwellings,  and  live  in  neighbourhood  ;  and  finding  converfation  to  be 
ufeful  and  fafe,  affording  comfort  and  profit,  they  are  combined  into  aldeas  or  vil- 
lages, where  their  cottages  are  fo  difpofed,  that  there  is  not  any  confiderable  difpro* 
portion  among  them  in  refpeft  of  their  diftance  from  the  giemma,  or  church. 

Over  thefe  Barabars  are  fubordinate  governors  or  almocadens,  to  whom  they 
pay  a  dutiful  obfervance.  Their  vocation  is  tillage  and  grazing  ;  and  live  much  after 
the  condition  of  the  Labaradores  in  Spain,  the  peafants  in  France,  and  the  boors  in 
Flanders.  The  Barabai^  of  late  are  grown  more  numerous  than  the  Alarbes,  and  for 
feveral  years  have  inhabited  both  the  mountains  and  champaigns.  But  albeit  they  have 
taken  the  hills  from  the  Alarbes,  yet  they  have  left  them  the  reproach  of  robbery, 
though  they  themfelves  are  no  novices  in  that  myftery. 

But  notwithftanding  their  different  mode  of  living,  they  unite  in  the  general  charac- 
ter of  body  and  humour  :  for  they  are  all  of  a  large  Aature,  flrong  conftitution,  ftately 
carriage,  and  differing  in  complexion  according*  to  their  converfin^  with  the  fun  and 
air.  Thofe  whom  for  diftindlion  I  muft  call  the  gentry^  are  accordmg  to  their  rules  of 
-chivalry  well  Ikilled  in  managing  of  the  horfe,  and  dexterous  at  the  lance,  for  they 
fcom  all  toil  that  is  not  military,  and  account  no  employment  fo  noble  as  that  of  a 
foldier.  They  agree  likewife  in  humour,  for  both  are  jealous  and  revengeful.  Their 
jealoufy  is  palpable  in  their  carriage  towards  their  wives,  whom  they  keep  in  great  fub- 
jeftion  and  retirement,  which  makes  adultery  a  ftranger  to  their  beds :  nor  can  it 
reafonably  Jbe  otherwife,  feeing  that  the  wife  is  fully  affured  that  the  very  attempt  to 
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pilfer  a  pleafure,  if  difcovered,  will  cpft  her  her  life,  lliey  are  Iikewife  implacable  in 
their  hatred,  and  impatient  till  they  have  avenged  an  injury  ;  for  they  are  taught  by 
then*  Prophet,  that  revenge  is  a  virtue.  But  leaving  thefe  paflions  to  the  juftification 
of  the  Morefco  law  and  cuftoms,  the  Moors  are  guilty  of  a  cenforious  fufpicion  towards 
ftrangers,  which  hath  no  colour  to  be  excufed.  This  I  firft  obferved  in  their  carriage 
toward  Don  Diego  de  Palma,  a  cavalier  of  the  habit  of  St.  lames,  who  being  fent  to 
compliment  Gaylan  from  His  Catholic  Majefty,  and  chancing  to  fmile  at  the  Moor's 
deportment,  as  not  anfwering  the  (larchednefs  of  his  own  nation ;  the  Moors,  who 
were  very  circumfpeft  in  obferving  every  tittle  df  the  Don's  deportment,  were  fo 
fagacious  as  to  find  in  this  cafual  fmile  a  derifion  of  their  courtlhip,  which  they  left  not 
unrevenged  in  intriguing  his  errand.  Now  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Moors  are  very  # 
morofe  and  abftemious  in  point  of  laughter,  efteeming  thofe  who  are  much  thereunto 
addided,  to  be  fcomful  and  foolifh. 

And  now  having  promifed  to  give  an  account  of  the  Morefco  manner  of  receiving 
public  minifters,  and  finding  that  they  have  no  folemn  and  fixed  4-ites;  I  conceive  the 
defcription  of  their  entertaining  the  Spanifh  envoy,  may  ferve  for  a  fpecimen  of  their 
carriage  toward  all  perfons  of  the  like  charader :  which  take  as  follows. 

The  envoy,  Don  Diego  Felippe  de  Palma,  havihg  from  Ceuta  (a  Spanifh  garrifon 
on  the  Barbary  coaft)  advifed  Cidi  el  Hader  Ben  Ali  Gaylan,  that  he  was  come  from 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  a  meflage  to  His  Excellency  (that  was  Gaylan's  title),  and  defired 
to  know  when  and  where  he  (hould  have  permiffion  and  fecurity  to  deliver  it :  Gaylan 
returaed  him  anfwer,  concerning  the  fet  day  and  place  for  the  Don's  reception,  wnich 
was  according  to  our  flyle,  the  tenth  of  September,  in  the  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
fixty-third  year  of  grace,  and  at  a  place  equally  diftant  from  Ceuta  and  Tituan :  where, 
to  grace  the  entrata,  Gaylan  appointed  a  parade  of  the  befl  horfe  of  his  own  cavila, 
and  committed  them  to  the  condud  of  his  brother  Cidi  Tobib  £bn  Ali,  who  marched 
with  them  from  Arzila  to  Tituan,  whither  according  to  appointment,  Gaylan's  father- 
in-law,  almocad^m  of  the  cavila  of  Angera,  had  fent  his  fons  with  about  fixty  of  their 
coufins,  to  join  with  Tobib,  who  with  many  more  went  to  receive  the  envoy  at  the 
prefixed  time  and  place :  where  the  Moors,  having  paid  him  their  greetings,  they  ali 
marched  in  this  order. 

In  the  firft  troop  came  the  two  fons  of  the  almocadcm  of  Angera,  with  about  fixty 
pf  their  kindred,  all  bravely  mounted,  and  according  'to  their  gallantry,  richly  ac- 
coutred :  thefe,  in  feveral  rings,  exercifed  the  lAnce  with  laudable  agility,  the  mufic 
of  Tituan  ftill  playing  before  them. 

In  the  next  rank  came  Cidi  Tofajt,  attended  with  about  fifty  horfe,  maintaining  a  very 
flow  march,  as  if  they  intended  to  revie  or  deride  the  Spanifh  gravity.  Next  to  them  rode 
the  envoy,  Don  Diego  Felippe  de  Palma  del  Habito  de  Sanjago,  with  a  fingle  trumpet 
founding  before  him :  next  came  led  fix  ftately  horfes  trapped  in  blue  cloth ;  after  them 
fourteen  mules  loaden  with  trunks ;  and  in  the  laft  place  rode  the  governor  of  Tituan, 
with  the  Alarbes  mufic  tinkling  before  him,  and  attended  with  a  large  and  well 
ordered  train.  Vaft  multitudes  were  flocked  thither,  having  no  other  bufinefs  but  to 
gaze,  being  ftrangers  to  fuch  a  proceflion. 

In  this  order  was  Don  Diego  conduced  to  his  lodgings  in  Tituan,  where  he 
courteoufly  received  the  ChrifUans  that  came  to  give  him  the  parabien  to  Barbary^ 
and  declared  a  great  readinefs  to  ferve  my  comrade  and  myfelf,  whom  he  knew  had 
no  other  concern  in  thofe  parts,  but  fecurely  to  travel  and  view  the  xxnintry.  After 
two  days  refrefhment  at  the  Moor's  charge,  the  Don  began  his  march  towards  Arzfla, 
but  firit  caufed  the  horfes  to  be  richly  trapped,  and  led  in  ftate  through  the  flreecs  of 
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Tituan ;  which  bang  done,  they  came  mto  a  plain  a  little  out  of  the  town,  where  the 
people  made  a  fpacious  circle,  in  which  the  Morefco  cavalleres  (hewed  their  active 
horfemanihip,  and  dexterous  darting  of  the  lance;  after  which,  about  fifty  negproes 
and  Alarbes  began  a  dance,  which  th/ey  performed  with  pleafant  variety  of  gelfaire,  and 
ftrange  agility. 

Thefe  defports  being  finifhed,  the  envoy  advanceth  his  journey,  and  found  the  ways 
crowded  with  fpedators,  invited  thither  by  Gaylan's  politic  friends,  who  defigned  that 
the  people  might  take  notice  of  the  honour  done  to  Cidi  £1  Hader,  and  that  his 
iiiendflilp  was  fought  by  one  of  the  greateft  of  Chriftian  monarchs.  But  there*  were 
many  that  came  not  fo  much  to  be  fpedators,  as  to  reap  the  fruit  of  a  common  report, 
that  the  Don  would  cad  great  (lore  of  realitoes  among  the  poorer  Moors.  But  thdr  hopes 
were  deceived  in  the  rumour  of  the  Spaniard's  bounty,  who  did  not  herein  degenerate 
from  the  nature  of  his  nation,  which  has  ever  been  noted  for  a  backwardnefs  to  fuch 
infignificant  profufions.  The  envoy  being  fafely  arrived  at  Arzila,  he  was  lodged  in  an 
apartment  of  Gaylan's  palace  (pardon  the  word);  where  I  leave  him  to  lodge,  and  eat, 
if  poifible,  worfe  than  he  did  at  home. 

The  bufmefs  and  defign  of  this  embafTy  met  with  diverfity  of  conjedures :  by  fome 
it  was  fuppofed  that  Don  Diego  was  fent  to  folicit  larger  privileges  for  the  Spanifh  ^ 
garrifons  on  the  Barbarian  coaft.  Others  concluded  that  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi, 
envious  at  the  Earl  of  Tiveot's  fucceiTes  againft  the  Moors,  and  his  truce  concluded 
with  Gaylan,  caufed  this  meflenger  (a  creature  of  his  own)  to  be  fent  with  inftrudions, 
to  interrupt  and  difturb  the  new  correfpondence  and  amity  betwixt  Tanger  and  £1 
Hader.  But  to  find  out  the  riddle,  I  ploughed  with  one  of  their  own  heifers,  having 
employed  a  Moor  verfed  in  public  a£fairs,  (and  recommended  to  me  by  that  great 
lover  of  the  £ngliih,  Cidi  Abdelerim  Nacfis,  then  chieif  governor  of  Tituan,)  who  from 
the  Spaniard's  inquifitivenefs  after  the  (late  and  condition  of  Tanger,  the  number  of 
the  foldiers,  the  quantity  of  the  conftant  guards,  the  heighth  and  ftrength  of  the  walls, 
the  fituation  and  number  of  the  guns  ready  mounted,  &c.  with  his  defign  in  a  Morefco 
habit  to  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  whole  place,  (which  in  Gaylan's  company  within 
few  days  after  he  performed)  filled  us  with  jealoufies  that  fome  mifchief  was  purpofed 
againft  Tanger.  And  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  fore-mentioned  duke  had  an  evil  eye 
upon  the  immortal  Tiveot,  for  the  renowned  viftories,  which,  under  the  moft  Chriftian 
King  he  atchieved  againft  his  nation's  intereft  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  aged 
choler  he  found  highly  inflamed  by  the  vidories  gained  by  that  indefatigable  captain 
over  his  Morefco  neighbours,  which  inftigated  the  duke's  fpleen  not  fo  much  againft 
Tanger,  as  its  reftorer  Tiveot,  who  being  at  this  time  in  £ngland,  took  the  advantage 
of  his  abfence  to  difgrace  \iim.  (if  any  fuch  thing  had  been  poffible)  with  his  new  con* 
federate  Gaylan.  And  acquiefcing  in  this  account  of  the  embaflay,  I  purfue  my 
province  in  fetting  down  the  exad  account  of  the  prefent  cuftoms  of  the  Moors. 

CHAP.  IV.— TA^  Morefco  Compellationsj  Reverence  to  Superiors^  Complexion^  and 
Converfation  of  the  Women^  pious  Manner  of  Salutation  and  Style. 

I  HAV£  not  found  any  nation  fo  rude  and  barbarous  as  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  all 
rites  of  civility  and  refped  :  for  fome  tokens  of  honour  and  kindnefs,  fome  terms  of 
diftahce  and  familiarity  are  ufed  by  the  moft  uncultivated.  And  the  Moors  though 
they  are  very  fparing  in  compliments,  yet  they  ufe  both  words  and  geftures  of  refped. 
Towards  all  fuperiors  they  indifferently  ufe  the  compellative  Cidi,  which  is  as  ex- 
ienfiVe  as  £Sir     to  women  of  better  quality  they  ufe  I^a,  fignifymg  as  largely  as 
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Madam  doth  now  In  England.  And  as  to  their  outward  demonftrations  of  refped, 
there  is  little  variation ;  for  a  grave  inclination  of  the  body,  with  a  putting  the  right 
hand  firft  to  the  heart,  next  to  the  forehead,  and  then  kiOing  the  twoibremoft  fingers 
laid  acrofs  the  lips,  is  the  exadeft  manner  of  faluting  the  grandees ;  whofe  hand,  knee, 
or  bottom  of  the  veft  is  kifled  by  the  vulgar.  Thofe  that  are  familiar,  and  of  equal 
rank,  at  their  firft  meeting  ftrike  hands,  but  lhake  not,  and  then  lift  them  up  and 
lay  them  to  their  breads.  And  their  greetings  are  in  the  fecond  perfon  fingular, 
ufing  I^Thou]  to  all  from  the  llave  to  the  King :  wherein  they  obferve  the  eaftera 
cuftom.  But  in  their  addreffes  to  their  prince  no  people  can  teftify  more  lignal  tokens 
of  humblenefs  and  piety;  for  at  the  entrance  into  the  royal  prefence,  they  bow  their 
bodies  to  the  ground,  faying,  Sdlam  AUig  Alia  EnforUck  Muley^  Peace  be  to  thee,  God 
preferve  King  Fulano;  and  thefe  words  and  gddures  are  devoutly  repeated  at  every 
pace  they  advance  toward  the  King.  And  if  any  come  with  petitions  they  kifs  the 
earth  when  they  prefent  them  to  his  royal  perufal.  The  like  reverences  are  difcharged 
when  they  depart  the  prefence.  But  I  pafs  on  to  view  the  female  Moors,  who  if 
preferved  from  the  injuries  of  the  fun  and  weather,  are  generally  well  complexioned, 
full  bodied,  and  of  good  fymmetry.  Thofe  that  live  in  great  towns,  together  with 
the  wealthier  fort  in  the  country,  ^re  inclined  to  palenefs,  which  may  be  imputed  to 
their  fedentarinefs,  or  want  of  motion ;  for  they  feldom  ftir  abroad,  except  it  be  to 
vifit  the  fepulchres  of  their  deceafed  friends  in  devotion,  to  pray  for  their  felicity,  and 
in  the  night  time  to  the  baths  for  health  and  cleanlinefs.  As  to  their  Friday-Yneetings^ 
I  ihall  fpeak  of  it  another  chapter.  They  never  ftep  without  the  threfhold  but  fo 
clofely  veiled  that  no  part  is  vifible  but  an  eye.  In  the  itate  of  matrimony  their 
principal  fludy  is  to  pleafe  their  hufbands,  to  whom  they  are  taught  by  their  Alcoran 
to  bear  a  dutiful  obfcrvancy,  and  to  omit  no  art  that  may  render  them  delightful  to 
their  converfation.  Thofe  hufbands  that  are  able  allow  tneir  wives  negroes  or  black 
women,  to  do  all  the  fervile  offices  in  the  family ;  but  yet  there  is  no  quality  that  fits 
idle  \  for  the  chief  of  the  Morefco  dames  employ  their  time  in  fome  thrifty  houfewifery« 
And  this  prevents  that  cuftom  of  expenfive  goffippings,  with  which  in  fome  nations 
fo  many  wives  are  debauched,  and  hufbands  beggared.  And  yet  the  married  women 
want  not  their  friendly  converfations,  for  they  vifit  one  another's  houfes  in  token  of 
good  neighbourhood,  but  without  the  company  of  their  hufbands ;  no  male,  though 
he  be  never  fo  much  a  relative,  can  be  admitted  mto  their  fociety.  And  to  prevent 
it,  fhe  that  makes  the  vifit  firft,  fends  to  know  whether  the  hufband  be  at  home :  if 
the  anfwer  be  negative,  then  without  further  ceremony  fhe  goes  Ttraight  to  her  goflip's 
apartment,  where  fhe  is  entertained  with  a  liberality  that  never  injures  her  hufband ; 
who  if  returning  home  in  the  interim  of  the  vifit,  is  careful  to  give  no  interruption, 
4>ut  upon  notice  quickly  departs  the  houfe ;  yet  they  give  fuch  fignals  that  he  has 
been  there,  as  are  eafily  perceived  by  the  vifitant,  who  thereupon  fhortens  the  vifit^ 
otherwife  it  commonly  lafts  a  ^hole  day.  But  thefe  being  offices  that  are  feldom  in 
their  returns  may  juftly  be  pardoned  in  their  length. 

But  forefeeing  that  I  fhall  in  another  place  have  occafion  to  fpeak  again  of  the 
Morefco  womc;n,  I  furceafe  to  enlarge  the  paragraph  that  here  concerns  them,  and 
therefore  proceed  to  view  the  pious  forms  ufed  by  the  Moors  in  their  falutations  and 
letters. 

And  indeed  there  is  none  that  has  had  any  intimacy  with  the  Moors  in  this  particular, 
but  he  might  obferve  a  great  appearance  of  piety  in  all  their  cuftomary  expreffions. 
And  this  I  learned  both  from  the  difcourfe  and  prafticeof  thofe  with  whom  I  joumied,* 
vebo  at  their  fetting  out  in  the  morning  would  with  zeal  and  humility  look  up  to  ^ 
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heaven,  and  in  a  low  voice  fay,  Bifmillahy  that  is.  In  the  name  of  God ;  which  is  alfa 
done  at  the  beginning  of  any  labour  or  travail.  By  which  they  intend  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  enterprifed,  but  in  the  power  and  hope  of  the  divine  favour  and  help*, 
And  when  the  work  or  journey  is  finiihed  they  fay.  Ham  der  illaby  Thanks  be  unto. 
God ;  in  which  words  they  deny  all  afcriptions  of  fuccefs  to  themfelves.  "When  they 
meet  one  another  upon  the  road,  &c.  their  greetings  at  large  is  this  thankfgiving,  Ef 
bam  dillab  al  falam  tiqsL  i.  e.  God  be  praifed  that  I  fee  thee  well :  but  in  pafling  by 
one  another  the  falutation  is  ufually  this  prayer,  if  there  be  no  more  but  one,  S^m 
alleqj  if  more  than  one,  Salam  alleq  cum^  Peace  be  with  thee,  or  you.  At  the  hearing 
of  one  another  fneeze,  they  fay.  Era  banig  allabj  Dios  tenga  V*  M.  en  fumanoy  God  be 
your  keeper.  When  one  Moor  goes  to  fee  another  at  his  houfe,  the  firft  that  receives 
him  faith  Mar  baba^  or  Welcome,  which,  if  repeated  thrice,  is  an  undoubted  mark 
that  they  are  glad  to  fee  him ;  which  kind  reception  he  requites  with  faying,  Allab 
ellab  miqj  u  e.  God  pay  you.  And  the  like  air  and  genius  of  devotion  and  piety  is 
obfervable  in  thofe  letters  that  the  Moors  write  in  their  own  language }  a  tafte  whereof 
you  have  in  thefe  two  enfuing,  tranflated  out  of  Morefco. 

In  the  name  of  God  gracious  and  merciful,  whofe  bleffing  be  upon  our 
Lord  Mahomed  and  his  family. 

To  the  mighty,  honourable,  glorious,  and  moft  excellent  Lord  and  Governor  of 

Taniger  the  Earl  Tiveot. 

GOD  perpetuate  Tour  Excellency's  honour  and  glory,  and  vouchiafe  your  peiv 
feverance  in  grandeur  and  felicity.  Happinefs  unto  you  with  the  odours  of  a  glorious 
name,  (hall  continually  breath  out  their  fragrancies,  and  let  God  continue  and  profper 
both  you  and  your  eftate  agreeable  to  your  wiflies. 

Furthermore,  to  advife  us  of  your  abundant  love,  and  efpecially  generofity,  there 
came  to  us  the  worthy  gentlemen  your  fervants  in  their  (hip,  with  the  honourable 
commanders  of  it,  the  conful  and  tne  captain,  and  they  behaved  themfelvfe  amongft 
us  like  men,  touching  your  command,  which  they  obferved,  and  accompliihed  our 
defires  according  as  we  expedked  in  the  going  forth  of  our  men,  they  returning  home 
to  us  in  heahh  and  fafety,  fo  that  we  now  re-enjoy  their  company  according  to  the 
heft  of  our  wi(hes.  And  let  God  in  our  ftead  largely  reward  and  recompenfe  you, 
who  have  fo  highly  obliged  us  herein. 

Your  meiTengers  ftaid  with  us  for  fome  days,  till  we  had  performed  fome  of  their 
defires,  fo  that  we  fent  along  with  them  two  excellent  horfes,  and  of  the  beft  fort 
that  hath  been  in  our  time,  one  whereof  was  for  our  own  riding,  and  the  other  is^  of 
the  fame  breed  ;  likewife  forty  good  choice  beafts,  both  bulls  and  cows,  and  a  flock 
of  about  fourfcore  (heep,  as  a  prefent  to  Your  Excellency,  which  out  of  your  grace  and 
favour  you  would  vouchfafe  to  accept  from  us.  For  the  deferts  and  merits  of  your 
honour,  God  alone  can  recompenfe.  ^ 

We  gave  alfo  to  your  legates  two  fpecial  horfes  and  a  few  cattle  as  the  time  permitted, 
and  they  likewife  bought  fome  horfes  as  the  time  ferved,  and  then  departed  from  usl 
well  contented  But  we  are  always  with  you  in  that  inviolable  love  and  friend(hip, 
which  neither  diftance  of  place  nor  length  of  time  (hall  ever  dilTolve.  And  as  for  our 
country  Barbary,  (bleiled  be  God)  all  of  it  that  is  loyal  and  in  obedience  to  us, 
whether  mountains,  plains,  or  cities,  you  have  free  pafTage  intp  in  love  and  friend(hip,, 
to  converfe  and  trade  as  you  pleafe,  and  to  manage  all  your  affairs.  And  this  will 
be  of  great  adyarttage  mvto.  us,  i£  it  pleafe  God  we  live,  and  the.  general  take  the.  caftie 
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of  the  port  town,  and  the  rebels  return  wholly  to  their  obedience,  and  then  you  ihall 
not  apologize  for  us,  or  excufe  us  in  any  fervice  we  can  do  you.  But  we  requeft  you 
to  excufe  us  at  prefent,  as  to  the  reft  ot  your  defires,  being  aflured  that  we  ceafe  not 
to  encounter  and  fight  thofe  enemies  which  have  broken  covenant  with  us,  that  fo  they 
may  fliorily  (if  God  pleafe)  return  to  their  allegiance. 

And  we  intreat  you  to  grant  our  fervants,  the  inhabitants  of  the  port,  your  beft 
affiftance  in  whatever  they  mall  have  need  of  your  help  and  fupply.  And  whatfoever 
of  our  conforts  ihall  come  to  you,  we  befeech  you  not  to  be  wanting  in  your  care 
towards  them. 

But  the  moft  eameft  and  important  bufinefs  which  concerns  us  to  mention  to  you  is, 
for  a  great  ihip  to  lie  at  the  port  between  us  and  the  enemy,  on  purpofe  to  cut  off  all 
relief  by  (hipping  from  the  enemy,  and  pray  let  it  be  haftened  with  its  fraught,  provifion^ 
and  all  other  neceffaries.  This  is  our  chief  bufinefs  which  we  entreat  you  to  accomplifh, 
according  to  our  defires.  And  any  of  the  fhips  that  ihall  come  to  this  port  ihall  drive 
away  whatfoever  merchant  ihips  they  find  there,  and  feize  their  goods.  For  the  only 
thing  we  are  wanting  in,  and  in  need  of  ailiftance,  is  this  bufinefs  of  the  merchants. 
Thus  we  have  given  you  the  full  of  our  defires  in  what  we  have  written.  And  let 
God  accompliih  all  your  defires.  Farewell. 

Written  the  third  day  of  the  week,  being  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  Dulhevil, 
the  laft  month  of  the  1073  year  of  tbeHegira. 

The  fervant  of  God  who  trufteth  in  him  Abdalla  ebn 
Mahamed  ebn  Abebeker,  of  bleffed  memory. 

The  fuperfcription. 
To  ^e  chief  of  the  nobles.  Lord  and  Governor  of  Tanger 
the  Earl  Tiveot,  whom  God  preferve. 

Another  Letter^ 

IN  the  name  of  God  the  greateft  of  all  great  ones,  whom  we  worihip  and  ferve,^ 
and  none  other. 

To  thje  moft  excellent  Count  Tiveot,  Captain-General  of  Tanger,  the  juft  and 
valiant,  greeting  and  defiringthat  he  may  have  health  and  profperity  which  we  value 
much. 

We  received  the  fervants  of  Your  Excellency  in  our  country,  for  whom  we  have 
done  what  we  are  able,  and  have  commanded  our  veflels  to  guard  ,  them  to  Tanger. 
The  prefent  made  us  by  Your  Excellency  we  kindly  receive^  Ggd  augment  your 
honour  and  happineis. 

In  all  that  is  required  at  our  hand,  let  it  be  upon  our  head;  that  we  ferve  you  with 
much  willingnefs,  being  that  we  are  made  friends  we  efteem  your  friendihip  much* 
My  fon  and  coufins  greet  Your  ExcellMcy,  defiring  God  that  you  may  have  health* 
Subfcribed  Almocadem  Caffian  Sbat# 

This  Shat  is  father  to  one  of  Gaylan's  wives,  numerous  in  alliances,  and  reported 
to  be  an  Andalufian,  one  of  the  race  of  the  Moors  baniihed  Spain ;  he  hath  hereditary 
to  his  family  the  command  of  Angara,  which  is  a  large  cavila  adjoining  unto  Tanger. 
And  having  lodged  at  this  grandee's  houle,  I  may  from  our  entertainment  there  be 
able  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  Moors'  hofpitality,  which  differs  not  in  the  faihipn, 
bfiwever  it  may  vary,  in  the  ftuff. 
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CHAP.  V.^The  Morefco  Entertainment  Fajhion  of  Travellings  Hojpitalsy  Diet,  Reve* 

rence  to  Corn^  forbidden  Meats,  v 

IN  the  year  of  falvation,  1663,  Se|^tember  the  fixth,  at  the  going  down  of  the 
fun,  we  came  to  an  aldea,  called  Angera,  at  the  utmofl:  bounds  of  a  mountain  of  that 
name,  where  we  repaired  to  the  houfe  of  Cidi  Cailian  Shat,  whom  we  found  fitting 
at  his  door,  environed  with  about  twenty  aged  Moors  of  the  neighbourhood.  Alight- 
ing from  our  horfes,  we  delivered  our  fegura,  or  letters  of  fafe  conduft,  to  the  old 
man,  who,  when  he  had  perufed,  returned  them  with  a  grave  nod,  the  teftimony  of 
his  approbation,  and  the  fignal  of  our  welcome.    This  done,  we  were  called  to  a  little 
upper  room,  which  we  could  not  enter  till  we  had  put  oflF  our  flioes  at  the  threfliold, 
not  for  religion,  but  cleanlinefs,  and  not  to  prevent  our  unhallowing  of  the  floor,  but 
defiling  the  carpets  wherewith  it  was  curioully  fpread.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
was  laid  a  velvet  cufliion,  as  large  as  thofe  we  ufe  in  our  pulpits,  and  it  denoted  the 
moft  honourable  part  of  the  room.    After  we  had  repofed  about  an  hour,  there  was 
brought  in  a  little  oval  table,  about  twenty  inches  high,  which  was  covered  with  a 
long  piece  of  narrow  linen ;  and  this  ferved  for  diaper.    For  the  Moors,  by  their  law, 
are  forbidden  fuch  fuperfluous  utenfils  as  napkins,  knives,  fpoons,  &c. ;  their  religion, 
laying  down  this  general  maxim.  That  mere  neceffaries  are  to  be  provided  for :  which 
<:aufed  a  precife  Moor  to  refufe  to  drink  out  of  my  difli,  when  he  could  fup  water 
enough  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  But  this  ffaraitnefs  has  of  late  years  begun  to  be 
enlarged,  and  the  prohibition  is  interpreted  to  reach  no  farther  than  their  churchmen, 
and  chief  minifters  of  juftice ;  fo  that  thofe  who  are  able  to  provide  handfome  iur- 
niture  for  their  tables,  have  a  difpenfation  which  they  feem  not  prone  to  make  ufe  of, 
if  the  humour  of  the  reft  may  be  divined  by  that  of  this  grandee ;  at  whofe  houfe  the 
table  was  adorned  as  before,  and  for  fupper  there  was  placed  upon  it  an  earthen  pot 
full  of  mutton,  beef,  cabbage,  raifins,  potatoes,  berengenas,  &c.  all  boiled  together, 
and  extremely  hot  with  dimicuto  and  garlic,  which  is  their  immutable  fauce.  This 
hodge-podge  was  in  imitation  of  the  Spanifli  oUa  podrida,  excepting  that  it  wanted 
I>acon,  an  ingredient  fo  indifpenfable  to  the  Spanifli  olla,  that  there  can  be  none  with- 
out it,  which  occafioned  this  proverb.  No  fermon  without  St.  Auftin,  nor  olla  without 
bacon  :  Ny  fermon  fin  Agofiino^  ny  olla  fin  locino.    But  to  proceed  in  our  bill  of  fiEu*e :  * 
our  next  coqrfe  was  a  fingle  pullet  cloven  down  the  belly,  with  the  four  quarters  fpread 
out  at  large,  by  a  way  of  cookery  peculiar  to  the  Moors.    And  thefe  two  diflies,  with 
fl:ore  of  good  bmd,  made  up  the  feaft.    Our  drink  was  ftrong  wine  newly  brought 
from  the  prefs,  which  ftood  by  us  in  a  great  ftone  jar,  with  a  fort  of  wooden  ladle  in 
it,  out  of  which  we  drank.    Our  pofture  was  laying  round  about  the  table,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.    Our  company  was  the  fecond  fon  of  this  family,  a 
debonair  Gentile  perfon.    Having  fupped,  and  folaced  ourfelves  with  muddy  beverage 
and  Morefco  mufic,  we  all  compofed  ourfelves  to  fleep :  about  twenty  were  allotted  to 
lodge  in  this  fmall  chamber,  whereof  two  were  Chriftians,  three  Jews,  and  the  refl^ 
Moors :  every  one  made  his  bed  of  what  he  wore ;  which  made  bur  Englifli  conftitu- 
tions  to  wifli  tor  the  morning,  which  no  fooner  appeared  but  we  quitted  our  lodging, 
leaving  our  entertainer  /2iw  adieu^  not  tarrying  to  return  thanks  for  his  hofpitality  j  ^ 
which  could  incur  no  di/pleafure,  as  conforming  to  the  ftyle  of  ^  the  country.  And 
this  breviate  of  Cidi  Caffian's  hofpitable  houfekeeping,  is  an  eflay  of  the  reft  j  for  the 
Moors  have  all  one  fafliion  of  living,  and  their  houfes,  diet,  and  apparel  vary  not,  but 
in  the  matter. 

Now 
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Now  that  which  makes  journeying  in  Barbary  fo  full  of  fatigue,  ifi  the  wmt  of 
houfes  of  public  entertainment  (like  the  venta's  and  poflda's  in  Spain ;  the  cabofets 
and  hoftelries  in  France ;  and  inns  in  England),  whereby  the  travellei*s  are  conflndned 
to  carry  their  provifions  with  them.  The  Moors'  ufi^&l  viaticum  are  raifins,  parched 
beans,  onions,  garlic,  and  ftore  of  bread.  They  rely  upon  the  fountains  for  their 
drink,  which  are  kept  in  great  decency  and  cleanlinefs :  at  every  fountain  there  being 
a  difh  made  of  cork,  faftened  with  a  ftring,  out  of  which  man  and  bead  drink  for 
refrefliment.  Many  of  thefe  fountains  are  provided  with  a  large  fmooth  ftone,  where- 
on the  Moor,  after  he  has  performed  his  ptreparative  wafhing,  celebrates  his  falla,  or 
orifons.  And  the  bigots  that  live  near  thefe  fountains,  every  day  repair  thither  to  pay 
their  bigotage,  or  fuperftitious  devotions. 

They  ufually  fliut  up  their  journey  at  the  going  down  of  the  fun ;  and  if  there  be  an 
aldea  or  village  at  hand,  they  turn  thither  tor  houfe-room,  and  lodge  commonly  in  a 
cottage,  as  mean  as  that  wherein  Ovid's  aged  couple  entertained  the  pilgrim  gods. 
But  u  it  be  fummer,  or  the  weather  fair,  then  they  repair  to  fome  (hady  tree,  under 
whofe  proteftion  they  fleep  and  eat.  If  the  place  be  fufpefted  for  bad  neighbours, 
the  travellers  watch  by  turns,  and  do  the  like  in  places  that  are  troubled  with 
wild  beafts. 

When  I  faid  that  the  Moors  have  no  houfes  of  accommodation,  it  was  with  excep- 
tion of  the  Almamoras,  or  chambers  maintained  by  the  revenues  of  the  church,  built 
on  purpofe  to  receive  ftrangers  of  any  perfuafion.  Thefe  houfes  afford  nothing  but 
room  to  lodge  in  j  but  if  it  happen  that  travellers  are  in  want  of  meat,  the  villagers  are 
ready  to  fupply  them.  The  alfaqui,  or  prieft  of  the  place,  hath  infpeftion  and 
fuperintendency  of  thefe  hofpitals.  The  Moors  have  likewife  peculiar  places,  refembling 
the  Infirmatories  or  Lazarettos  in  other  nations,  for  thofe  that  fall  (ick  iH  their 
joomies,  whom  they  treat  with  a  laudable  care,  till  they  either  recover  or  die :  and  if  the 
infirm  die,  not  leavmg  wherewith  to  bury  him,  there  is  care  taken  for  his  funeral,  and  a 
Muldto,  or  fome  bafer  Moor,  is  appointed  to  beg  the  alms  of  the  place  to  defray  the 
expence  of  the  flranger's  interment.  In  thefe  almamoras,  the  ftranger  is  per- 
mitted to  flay  till  the  weather  and  his  health  difpofe  him  for  his  journey :  but  they 
repine  at  his  abode,  when  it  is  not  urged  by  necefEty. 

In  later  years,  every  town  of  traffic  hath  erefted  a  fort  of  inns,  called  Alfandach, 
which  affords  nothing  but  houfe-room  for  man  and  beaft,  the  market  yielding  pro- 
vifion  for  both.  Thofe  that  farm  thefe  fandachs,  cannot  exadl  above  a  blankil  a  night 
both  for  man  and  bead,  which  is  in  flerling  money  about  two-pence.  The  horfes 
lodging  cofling  equally  with  his  riders. 

Thefe  fandachs  were  at  firft  built  by  the  wealthier  fort  of  Moors,  who  dyinjg  in  a 
pious  humour,  gave  them  to  the  giamma  or  church,  to  hallow,  fay  the  Morefco  Rab- 
bies,  the  filthy  lucre  raifed  by  their  employment.  However,  the  giamma  has  its 
revenues  greatly  augmented  by  fuch  donations.  And  whatever  was  the  defign  of  their 
inflitution,  we  find  them  of  late  under  a  great  degeneracy,  being  little  better  than 
tipling  fhops,  where  the  Moors  quaff  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  But  that  which  herein  moft 
raifed  my  admiration,  was  to  fee  the  incomes  of  thefe  fandachs,  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  alfaquis  or  priefls,  and  that  that  holy  order,  having  the  difpofal 
of  fuch  houfes,  fhould  not  fee  them  under  a  more  regular  adminiftration.  ^ 

But  to  ^o  from  thefe  public  houfes  to  view  the  Moors  in  their  private  roofs,  I  find 
them  in  their  careffes  frugal  without  parfimonioufncfs,  and  placing  no  character  of 
good  houfe-keeping  in  abundance  of  viands.  They  have  two  diflies  in  Angular  elleem, 
the  chief  whereof  cufcufsou,  which  is  made  of  water  and  flour,  or  grated  bifead,  boiled 
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mto  a  confilteice,  into  which  they  put  butter^  or  any  kitchen-ftuff :  and  this  they  eat 
without  fpoons ;  for  when  it  is  ready,  every  one  that  is  admitted  to  taile  it>  dives  into  it 
with  his  hand,  and  dancing  it  in  his  fift  till  it  be  ihaped  into  a  ball  and  cooled,  then 
cafts  it  into  his  mouth.  The  other  difh  is  known  by  the  name  of  pill6w,  vulgarly 
pronounced  plaw,  and  it  is  the  fame  with  that  which  I  faid  has  fo  near  a  refemblance 
with  the  Spanifli  olla  podrida.  Befides  thefe  two  diflies,  the  Moors  of  a  better  allay 
make  their  breakfafts  of  bonuelos,  or  fmall  loaves  boiled  in  oil,  which  they  eat  with 
fugar  or  honey. 

The  country  Moors  feed  much  on  milk,  which  they  are  by  their  law  forbidden  to 
tafte,  if  it  has  been  touched  by  a  dog.  They  have  ftore  of  cheefe,  but  very  coarfe  and 
homely.  And  as  for  their  butter,  we  may  fufped  then:  cleanlinefs  m  maldng  it ;  for  they 
chum  it  in  a  flieep  or  goat  (kin,  dreffed  or  fitted  for  that  office,  which  they  fliake  between 
their  hands. 

But  not  much  delighted  with  their  dairy-houfe,  I  leave  it  to  obferve  their  reve- 
rence to  bread  and  com,  which  is  both  great  and  general ;  for  from  the  throne  to  the 
plough,  if  any  fee  a  crumb  of  the  one,  or  a  grain  of  the  other  caft  out  or  fcattered,  he 
floops  to  take  it  up,  kifleth  it,  puts  it  to  his  forehead,  and  looking  up,  faith,  Dillan^  It 
is  from  God ;  and  then  gives  it  to  the  firfl:  creature  that  will  eat  it. 

CHAP.VL— (y  the  Morefco  Giammas^  or  Churches:  their  Foundation^  Gonfecration^ 

Manner  of  Strudure^  Subordination. 

ALL  religions  in  their  firft  model  and  conftitution  have  had  feme  lefs  intelligible 
articles  and  things  of  a  remoter  fignification,  mingled  with  their  eafier  dodrines  and 
more  obvious  inftitutions.  And  there  has  ever  been  found  a  catholic  agreement, 
not  only  in  the  main  article  of  the  Deity,  but  alfo  in  fome  folemn  manner  o?  his  wor* 
fliip.  Upon  which  confideration  there  were  ritual  circumftances  eftablifhed^  for  the 
more  decent  celebration  of  religious  minifters.  In  the  number  of  which  ritual  circuoN 
fiances,  I  efteem  a  dedicated  place,  feparate  time,  folemn  adions,  prefcript  forms,  and 
above  all  a  diftiiid  order  of  perfons,  by  whom  the  exterior  religion  is  to  be  officiated, 
and  to  whom  for  the  power  and  facrednefs  of  their  function  there  have  ever  been 
decreed  convenient  obfervances  and  revenues.  How  determinate  the  Alcoran  is  in 
thefe  particulars,  falls  not  within  the  compafs  of  thefe  remarks,  but  it  is  evident  to  thofe 
that  attentively  read  it,  that  the  author  thereof  feems  not  in  any  thing  to  be  definitive. 
But  whatever  the  mind  was  of  that  impollor  concerning  the  mentioned  rites,  we  find 
his  feftaries  have  in  all  their  dominions  made  provifion  for  folemaity  in  their  worihip  ; 
being  guided  thereunto  either  by  the  -more  lading  and  regular  principles  of  reafon,  or 
in  imitation  of  fome  people  or  another  perfualion,  which  they  efteemed  wife  and 
deliberate.  Nor  can  Mahumed  be  blamed  for  not  leaving  decretals  in  the  rites  of 
worfliip,  becaufe  their  nature  is  of  fo  great  an  indiflFerency,  that  no  religion  doth 
acknowledge  them  to  be  determined  in  every  particular  by  any  law,  meriting,  or 
ufurping,  the  title  divine  :  neither  is  there  any  thing  in  themfelves  to  make  them  origi* 
nally  nec^flary.  ^ 

And  therefore,  without  enqumng  into  the  motives  by  which  the  Moors  or  others  have 
been  induced  to  the  ufage  of  the  acceffories  of  religion,  I  only  obferve  that  the  Moors 
are  not  therein  defeftive;  having  churches,  priefts,  times,  revenues,  &c.  appropriate  to 
the  Divine  adoration. 

I  lhall  beghi  with  their  giaramas,  mofchs,  or  churches,  in  which  this  country 
abounds,  and  to  which  the  Moors  perform  a  great  reverence  and  liberality,  never 
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fuffenng  them  to  be  profaned,  nor  to  want  a  competent  ftock  to  keep  them  in  repairs. 
The  manner  obferved  in  the  eredHon  of  a  new  giamma  is  orderly  and  laudable^  which 
is  thus :  when  a  conliderable  number  of  people  have  agreed  and  refolved  to  fettle 
together  in  neighbourhood^  they  feek  out  a  piece  of  ground  convenient  fbr  their  pur- 
pofe,  which  by  mutual  confent  is  divided,  every  family  being  allowed  fufScient  room 
whereof  to  rear  an  habitation.  This  done,  their  next  care  is  to  fet  apart  a  fpot  of  earth 
for  the  foundation  of  their  giamma,  with  grfeat  regard  that  it  have  no  confiderable 
inequality  of  diftance  from  their  feveral  habitations.  After  they  have  thus  framed  their 
defign,  the  giamma  is  firit  built,  to  which  holy  work  all  ages,  fexes,  and  qualities  of 
perfons  contribute  their  labours  gratis,  every  one  valuing  it  for  a  peculiar  felicity  and 
honour  to  have  his  hands  and  moulders  wearied  in  fuch  a  iacred  employment.  The 
fabric  or  giamma  being  finifhed,  they  dedicate  it  to  no  patronage  but  the  public  wor« 
Ihip,  nor  ufe  any  other  ceremony  of  confecration,  but  only  choofe  one  that  is  able  to 
resui  the  Alcoran,  whom  they  accompany  to  the  new  giamma,  where  fome  parcel  of 
their  law  is  read,  and  their  fallas,  or  offices  performed,  and  from  that  time  it  is  ac- 
counted  a  holy  place.  And  the  giamma  being  thus  raifed  to  its  full  flature,  every 
family  begins  a  cottage  for  itfelf,  and  when  they  are  built,  they  feek  for  an  alfaqui,  or 
prieft,  to  officiate  in  their  new  church,  with  whom  they  agree  for  a  yearly  penfion. 

But  we  muft  reftrain  this  cuftom  of  building  churches  to  the  Barabars  who  have 
fixed  manfions ;  for  the  Alarbs  who  retain  no  place  of  conftant  habitation,  have  for 
their  giamma  a  large  tent  (landing  exa£lly  in  the  middle  of  their  dwelling-tents,  whither 
they  refort  at  canonical  hours  to  their  orifons,  in  which  they  are  conformable  to  the 
other  Moors. 

The  giammas  do  all  agree  in  the  fafhion  of  ftruS:ure ;  being  all  long  and  generally 
narrow,  not  running  into  aiiles,  nor  branching  mto  chapels  and  quires.  Their  fituation 
is  eaft  and  weft,  without  any  windows  at  all,  nor  have  their  giammas  doors  but  on  the 
north  fide.  [They  are  without  the  too  eafy  accommodations  of  feats,  pews,  or  benches.]] 
The  floor  of  the  giamma  is  handfomely  matted,  and  fo  are  the  walls  about  two  feet 
high.  If  the  roof  be  large  and  weighty  it  is  fupported  with  pillars,  among  which  hang 
the  lampsy  which  are  kept  burning  all  the  night. 

Every  giamma  has  a  turret,  on  whofe  top  is  placed  a  crefcent,  or  half  moon  (a 
Mahumedan  cognizance):  from  this  turret  the  almuden,  or  fexton,  with  a  loud  voice  in- 
vites the  people  to  prayers,  which  fupplies  the  forbidden  ufe  of  bells.  The  Moors  keep 
their  giammas  in  a  very  reverend  decency,  never  permitting  any  dilapidations.  None 
are  vouchfafed  to  enter  them  but  the  males  of  then:  own  religion,  which  makes  it  dan- 
gerous for  Chriflians  or  Jews  to  look  within  them  ;  yet  if  this  happens  they  think  not 
2ie  holy  place  to  be  thereby  any  way  defecrated.  But  this  fignal  refped  to  their 
churches  renders  not  their  devotions  elfewhere  performed,  to  be  invalid  ;  yet  if  pof- 
fible  they  never  fail  to  be  at  their  gianunas,  attributing  much  to  the  ftatary  prayers 
made  in  the  church. 

In  greater  towns  there  are  many  giammas :  in  Tituan  fifteen,  in  Alcazar  more,  in 
Arzila  five,  and  in  Fez  feven  hundred  ;  among  which  there  is  a  fubordination,  for 
the  Giamma  Gheber;  or  great  giamma,  being  the  cathedral,  or  mother-church,  com- 
mands the  reft,  and  is  the  cure  of  the  alcalib,  or  chief  prieft.  To  the  Giamma  Gheber 
all  the  other  giammas  conform  in  the -hour  of  public  offices,  and  though  all  the  reft 
are  hung  with  lamps,  yet  this  has  one  of  a  peculiar  fhape  and  quantity,  called  Ettouria, 
or  the  mafter-lamp,  in  teftimony  of  the  church's  prelacy.  ^ 
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CHAP.  VU.—Of  the  Morefco  Friejls^  their  Education^  Orders  ^  Office^  Reverence  of  the  _ 
Priejl^  Revenue^  the  AlmudSn^  Penalties  for  Abfence  from  the  Giamnuu. 

THE  Moors  have  at  this  day  no  fchools  of  fcience,  like  the  European  univeriities  and 
colleges  ;  which  may  be  a  main  reafon  of  their  growing  ftupidity  and  barbarifm ;  for 
the  want  either  of  leifure,  or  lack  of  opportunity  to  ftudy  arts  and  fciences,  becaufe 
their  whole  time  is  fpent  in  gaining  whereon  to  live,  through  a  deficiency  whereof  the 
politefl  nations  will  foon  degenerate  into  ignorance  and  ruflicity.  As  for  the  college 
called  Amarod6ch  in  Fez  (whofe  flrudlure  cofl  King  Aba  Henen  480,000  cr^wns^ 
and  which  has  been  fo  amply  celebrated  for  the  concinnity  of  its  building,  delightfuU 
nefs  of  fituation,  carved  roof,  Mofaic  arches  and  brazen  gates),  it  is  now  wholly  defK- 
tute  of  fludents.  And  if  the  Moors  were  not  careful  to  keep  up  great  flore  of  petty 
fchools  they  would  foon  decay  and  fall  into  a  total  illiterature.  In  thefe  petty  fchools 
the  alfaqui,  or  priefl,  takes  in  the  firfl  rudiments  of  his  learning,  without  any  poflibility 
of  climbing  higher  than  to  write  and  read  ;  and  if  a  youth  be  found  towardly  and 
capacious,  and  bearing  a  good  affeftion  to  the  prieflhood,  when  he  has  arrived  to  the 
firfl  form  in  the  fchool,  he  is  removed  thence,  and  placed  with  one  of  the  befl  learned 
alfaquis  in  the  town,  or  cavila  where  the  fchool  is  kept.  And  this  new  tutor  inftruda 
his  pupil  to  read  the  Alcoran  with  perfpicuity,  and  to  underftand  the  principal  points  it 
contains :  the  tutor  likewife  informs  him  of  all  the  rites  of  the  giamma,  which  being 
both  few  and  eafy,  are  quickly  obtained  j  and  when  the  fcholar  is  deemed  competent 
both  for  age  and  learning  to  be  a  priefl,  then  his  inflitutor  calls  two  or  three  alfaquis 
more  to  examine  the  candidate,  who  being  found  deferving,  they  grant  him  teflimonials 
of  his  willingnefs  and  abilities  to  be  an  alfaqui ;  and  this  is  all  the  education  and  or- 
ders which  I  could  obferve  to  be  beflowed  upon  their  priefls.  But  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  among  the  Moors  none  are  admitted  to  this  holy  dignity  but  fuch  as  are  of 
a  competent  age,  and  married  ;  for  the  former  they  render  this  reafon,  a  novice  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  to  the  prieflhood ;  but  I  conceive  that  their  jealoufy,  with  wluch 
they  are  notorioufly  gifted,  is  the  fittefl  account  can  be  given  of  the  latter. 

The  Moors  fuflfer  no  giamma  to  be  vacant,  becaufe  they  efleem  an  alfaqui  to  be  alto^ 
gether  neceffary  to  exterior  religion ;  and  that  common  perfons,  or  the  laity,  perform- 
ing the  folemn  offices  of  religion,  doth  make  them  common.  For  holy  rites  are  na 
more  to  be  difpenfed  by  all,  than  the  fecular  laws ;  and  though  all  men  have  common 
interefl  both  in  religion  and  the  laws,  yet  all  cannot  be  adminifters  of  either  ;  and  upon 
this  confideration,  that  in  the  x:ombinations  and  communions  of  men  religion  cannot 
fubfifl  without  fome  to  guide,  officiate,  and  prefcribe  the  minifleries  thereof,  the  Moors 
are  diligent  to  provide  an  alfaqui  for  every  giamma,  that  there  may  be  no  vacancy  nor 
omiffion  in  the  fervice. 

To  the  alfaqui  the  lay  Moors  pay  a  fignal  reverence,  giving  him  the  more  honour- 
able hand  and  place.  They  plough  his  ground,  drefs  his  vineyard,  reap  his  corn,  &c., 
to  the  end  that  by  no  fecular  cares  he  may  be  interrupted  in  his  funflion  j  and  by  this 
I  am  guided  to  look  into  the  office  of  the  alfaqui,  which  is  firft,  to  preferve  the 
giamma  in  decency,  and  to  provide  that  the  flrufture  be  not  dilapfed,  and  that  the  lamps 
and  matts  be  duly  fupplied.  But  the  priefl  never  puts  his  hand  to  any  fervile  work, 
having  thofe  under  him  upon  whom  all  the  drudgery  is  difcharged. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  alfaqui's  office  is  to  infpeft  the  inflitution  of  the  children  ;  to 
which  purppfe  he  hath  ufually  under  him  one^  that  is  fit  for  the  toil,  and  referves  to  him- 
felf  no  more  but  the  examination  of  the  children's  proficiency,  which  he  doth  once  a 
week.;  and  thofe  whom  he  finds  remifs  receive  his  corredion,  but  the  diligent  the 
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ynarks^of  his  approbation.  They  have  no  free  fchools,  but  pay  a  weekly  falary  to  thofe 
whom  the  alfaqui  doth  appoint  to  teach,  for  none  can  be  a  fchoolmafter  without  his 
licence  and  approof. 

His  next  care  is  to  take  notice  who  abfent  themfelves  from  the  giamma,  having  power 
at  his  own  difcretion  to  punifli  whomfoever  he  obferves  to  be  therein  delinquent.  He 
is  very  vigilant  to  aflfift  the  fick,  whom  dying  he  accompanies  to  the  grave.  If  there 
happen  any  difagreement  among  the  neighbours,  the  alfaqui  mediates  a  reconcilement, 
but  if  the  quarrel  exceeds  ill  language,  and  be  concerning  meum  and  tuum,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  intermeddle. 

If  the  alfaqui  diilike  his  cure,  he  hath  liberty  of  removal,  being  not  confined  to  any 
parochial  giamma  above  a  year,  and  he  feldom  contrads  for  a  longer  fpace.  And  for 
that  time  he  is  the  fuperintendent  of  the  mofque,  out  of  whofe  rents  he  defrays  all  the 
charges  for  reparations,  &c.,  taking  the  furplufage  for  himfelf. 

And  now  the  remark  paffeth  to  the  revenues  of  the  giamma,  which  chiefly  arife  from 
the  donatives  of  the  dead.  In  fome  places  the  incomes  are  very  large,  in  all  comfort- 
able ;  for  the  Moors  exercife  a  great  benevolence  to  places  dedicated  to  religion :  where- 
by they  reproach  many  ftyled  Chriftians,  who  caft  alide  the  leaft  fheaf  for  the  tenth,  and 
who  are  fo  far  from  enlarging  the  church's  patrimony,  that  they  are  ready  to  devour 
the  pitiful  remainder  that  (he  flill  enjoys. 

Muley  Mahumed,  in  his  third  commandment,  enjoins  his  Mufalmim  liberality,  and 
alms-deeds,  which  proceeding  from  goods  honeftly  gotten  are,  according  to  the  Alcoran, 
meritorious  of  Paradife,  He  likewife  prefers  private  alms  before  the  public,  and  de- 
clares the  devil  to  be  an  implacable  enemy  againft  this  expreffion  of  mercy.  And  indeed 
there  are  many  fuch  pious  doctrines  in  the  Alcoran,  but  they  are  but  as  fo  manv  good 
ears  of  corn  in  a  good  field  of  tares,  or  as  fo  many  fmgle  grains  lofl  in  a  heap  of  chaff : 
it  having  been  the  fubtilty  of  the  old  ferpent  in  all  ages  to  gild  over  his  poifonous  pills, 
and  to  blend  truth  with  falfehood,  that  the  latter  might  be  embraced  for  the  fake  of  the 
former.  Befides  it  is  an  ancient  miftake  to  think,  that  truth  and  falfehood  are  of  too 
great  a  contrariety  and  diftance  to  mingle  and  concorporate  ;  which  makes  many,  when 
they  have  found  fome  truth  in  dofkrine,  to  conclude  no  falfehood  to  be  joined  with  it. 
And  thofe  truths  which  are  difperfed  up  and  down  in  Mahumed's  law,  being  evident 
to  its  profeflbrs,  make  them  credulous  of  the  whole  Jyftem.  And  though  they  are 
zealous  for  all  the  precepts,  yet  for  none  more  than  that  which  concerns  alms-deeds  j  for 
they  have  their  afhorah,  which  is  an  anniverfary  feftival  whereat  they  beftow  a  certain 
quantity  of  their  fubftance  upon  the  poor.  But  the  greateft  bounties  are  towards  the 
giamma,  to  ^evhich  every  one  at  his  death  leaves  a  portion  of  his  eftate,  by  which  me- 
thod the  giamma  has  confiderable  endowments,  which  are  under  a  continual  improve- 
ment, and  made  capable  of  no  manner  of  alienation. 

To  every  giamma  there  belongs  an  almud^n,  or  a  kind  of  fexton,  whofe  office  is 
to  call  the  people  to  church  at  the  hours  of  prayer ;  which  he  doth  from  the  top  of  the 
turret,  (mentioned  above)  crying  with  a  voice  articulate  and  loud,  Illdb  Gheb^r,  God  is 
the  great;  and  fometimes,  Lailldh  La  Mahumed  Refulalld.^  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahumed  the  mefTenger  of  God.  And  thefe  words  the  almuden  pronounceth  at  every 
corner  of  the  turret,  beginning  at  the  eafl,  and  ending  at  the  point  that  looks  towards 
Mecha;  by  which  they  fignify,  that  all  the  corners  of  the  world  fliould  look  towards 
Mecha  in  worfhipping  the  Deity,  that  is,  be  Mahumedans. 

The  next  office  of  the  almuden  is  to  open  the  doors  of  the  giamma,  to  trim  the 
lamps,  and  keep  the  matts  in  repair  and  clean iinefs.  He  alfo  informs  the  alfaqui,  who 
hath  an  inherent  power  to  punifh  thofe  who  can  fhow  no  good  reafon  of  their  abfence. 
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But  the  penalty  is  very  tolerable,  being  no  more  than  five  or  fix  pounds  of  cufcuir5w^ 
which  the  oflFender  brings  to  the  giamma,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  prieft  and  the 
aflembly.  None  are  found  to  offend  therein  through  contempt  or  wilfubefs,  nor  yet 
through  the  purfuance  of  their  pleafures ;  for  there  is  fo  ftrift  an  obfervance  of  the 
church-fervice,  that  the  huftand  will  leave  the  fociety  of  his  wife  to  be  there,  if  he 
hears  the  almuden  fpeaking  the  invitatory.  The  laft  branch  of  the  almud^n's  office 
is  to  difmifs  the  people,  which  he  doth  at  the  end  of  the  falla,  or  orifons,  in  the  fame 
words  that  he  called  them  together.  And  now  before  I  clofe  up  this  chapter,  I  cannot^ 
fpeaking  of  their  ecclefiaftic  penance,  but  obferve  that  the  Moors  have  no  fuch 
thing  as  excommunication,  fo  that  they  are  for  no  crime  debarred  the  giamma ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  greateft  muld  inflifted  by  the  prieft  is  for  their  abfence,  above 
three  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  that  holy  place* 

CHAP.  VIII.— 0/  the  Morefco  fet  Times  of  Prayer.    The  Preparation^  Entrance  int^i. 
and  Deportment  in  the  Giamma.    Church  Mujic. 

THE  Moors'  feafon  of  prayers  returns  five  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  natural 
day :  the  firft  is,  alowilic  fliah,  and  comes  about  noon  ;  the  fecond  they  call  allahiric 
luliy  which  is  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  third  atelthah  aser,  at  the 
going  down  of  the  fun ;  the  fourth  alarbee  afha,  a  little  within  night ;  the  laft,  alharn- 
fih  magnib,  whiclr  is  in  winter  a  little  before  day.  At  every  affembling  the  prayers 
are  the  fame,  except  that  at  the  allahiric  luli  they  repeat  the  la  ilia  gheber  but  thrice.. 
The  Moors  efteem  the  prayers  made  in  the  giamma  to  be  of  the  greateft  efficacy,  and 
therefore  all  endeavour  to  perform  them  there;  but  tbofe  who  cannot  repair  thither^ 
do  difcharge  this  duty  where  the  folemn  hours  find  them. 

In  then:  addrefles  to  thefe  holy  celebrations  the  Moors  ufe  great  tokens  of  reverence^ 
being  very  punfkual  in  fitting  themfelves  for  the  giamma.  Their  general  preparative 
confifts  in  wafliing  j  which  is  fuch  a  neceflary  right,  that  without  its  obfervation  it  is 
impoffible  to  be  of  their  religion.  And  it  is  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  Ma« 
humedan  inftitutes,  that  wafliing  is  a  great  part  of  that  law ;  nor  need  this  create  any. 
man's  wonder,  feeing  that  all  the  Mufalmim  of  the  Alcoran  ufe  wafliing  in  a  myftic 
fignification  of  internal  purity,  and  that  the  foul  receives  the  benefit  of  their  corporeal 
tavors.  None  among  them  return  from  natural  evacuations,  but  they  wafli  the  parts 
liable  to  defilement;  nor  will  any, "who  isa  virtuoft)  in  the  ceremonies,  eat  with  unwaflied 
bands;  which  at  firft  I  interpreted  a  mere  civil  cleanlinefs,  becaufe  they  ufe  na 
knives,  &c.,  but  tear  their  viands  in  pieces  with  their  fingers,  but  upon  farther  fcrutiny 
I  perceived  it  to  be  reckoned  by  the  fuptrftitiofi  among  the  adtions  of  rehgion. 

In  places  where  they  have  hot  baths,  (which  are  in  few  places  wanting)  they  ufe 
them  after  concubinate  and  all  improvident  pollutions ;  but  their  greateft  exadnefs  in 
wafliing  is  at  their  going  to  prayer.  Then  every  part  where  nature  diftiurdens  her 
excretions  is  warily  cleanfed,  and  the  other  parts  alfo  which  are  more,  egregioufly 
obnoxious  to  pollution.  If  any  Moor,  after  he  has  waflied  at  home,  in  his  way  to 
the  giamma  chance  but  to  belch,  he  dares  not  enter  the  holy  roof  until  he  has  ufed^ 
the  lotion ;  and  therefore  in  the  foundation  of  a  giamma,  great  care  is  taken  that  it 
may  ftand  near  fome  fpring,  or  receptacle  of  water,  that  thofe  who  come  to  the  church 
may  be  provided  with  that  element  in  cafe  of  any  contingent  defilement,  without  the 
trouble  of  returning  home  to  wafli. 

When  they  come  to  the  door  of  the  giamma,  every  one  puts  oflF  his  ftioes  at  the* 
threfliold,  and  then  enters  with  a  flow  pace,  ered  body,  and  eyes  baftifuUy  looking 
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tbwards  heaven :  in  this  pofture  they  advance  direftly  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  giamma, 
and  they  always  make  their  prayers  toward  that  pointy  becaufe  in  all  their  devotions 
they  are  commanded  to  make  them  toward  Mecha.  While  they  are  in  the  giamma 
none  dare  openly  to  yawn,  cough,  walk,  difcourfe,  fpit,  fcratch  his  head  or  face,  but  if 
any  has  need  but  to  wipe  his  lips,  he  doth  it  linfeen,  covering  his  countenance  with 
his  alheic^  which  is  a  loofe  garment  generally  worn  by  the  Moorg. 

And  by  thefe  reverences  in  their  carriage  toward  holy  places*  and  performaiicips, 
ihey  are  taught  to  upbraid  the  Chriftians,  whofe  behaviour  at  facred  folemnities 
fome  of  the  Moors  have  obferved  to  be  of  a  far  different  charadter.  And  this  I 
learned  from  a  Moor  w^ho  had  unluckily  been  in  England  to  make  the  animad- 
verfion,  with  whom  when  I  difcourfed  about  this  point,  he  told  me  with  anger  and 
indignation  in  his  looks,  that  it  was  a  ihame  to  fee  women,  dogs,  atid  dirty  (hoes, 
brought  into  a  place  facred  to  God*s  wor(hip,  and  that  men  (hould  walk  and  difcourfe 
in  a  mofque,  as  in  a  public  borfa  or  exchahge,  and  that  they  Ihould  have  chairs  there 
to  fit  in  with  as  much  lafcivious  eafe  as  at  home ;  which  with  other  aftions  of  the  like 
irreverence  he  zealoufly  repeated  to  reproach  the  Chriftian ;  and  indeed  I  was  not 
fumifhed  with  arguments  to  (nor  could  in  confcience)  excufe  any  confiderable  part  of 
his  animadverfion :  only  I  told  him,  that  as  for  the  exclufion  of  women  from  the 
public  ofEces  of  the  mofque,  it  was  a  dodrine  of  the  Alcoran,  grounded  upon  conceits 
of  imperfeftion  peculiar  to  that  fex,  which  are  not  fo  far  to  be  owned,  as  for  them  to 
exclude  the  females  from  the  means  of  their  chiefeft  felicity,  Befides,  this  excommu- 
nion  of  women  was  an  article  of  intereft  and  policy,  and  which  Mahumed  adopted 
into  his  religion  on  purpof?  to  compleafe  the  Jew,  who  at  this  day'  begins  his  public 
prayer  with  a  thankfgiving  to  God,  que  no  le  hizo  muger^  that  he  did  not  make  him  a 
woman,  a  creature  not  allowed  to  ferve  him  in  the  fynagogue ;  and  that  feeing  we 
wanted  reafons  which  moved  the  Moors  to  this  pra£lrce,  we  could  incur  no  fcandal 
by  its  rejeftion.  As  for  his  objefting  our  bringing  dogs  into  the  church,  I  told  him 
it  was  an  uncomely  and  irreverend  permiffion,  and  wholly  abhorred  by  knowing 
Chriftians ;  that  there  was  a  provifion  made  againft  it,  and  that  it  had  been  bis  ill  hap 
to  look  into  a  church  where  the  fanftioQ  in  that  particular  met  with  a  remifs  execution, 
Next,  as  to  our  having  feats  in  the  mofque  (for  I  was  to  fpeak  in. his  own  dialed),  and 
to  fit  at  fame  parts  of  divine  fervice,  cuftom  and  innocent  convenience  were  all  that 
any  one  could  pretend  to  hallow  it.  But  as  for  walking  in'' the  church  in  time  of 
divine  fervice,  or  therein  at  any  time  to  difcourfe  of  fecular  concernments,  that  it  was 
only  the  praftice  of  profane  and  ill-difciplined  minds,  the  mifcarriage  of  the  rude, 
contrary  to  the  rule,  and  a  certain  argument  of  a  relaxed  difcipline  and  negligent 
fuperintendant.. 

Pudet  bac  opprobria*^ 

But  I  return  to  the  giamma,  whither  the  alfiqui  comes  not  till  a  confiderable  number " 
of  the  people  are  a(rembled ;  who  in  the  prieft's  abfence  fpend  their  time  in  a  devout 
repetition  of  the  fallah,  a  word  that  fignifies  the  whole  form  of  their  prayers.  And 
when  the  alfaqui  is  come,  he  advanceth  ftraight  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mofque,  and  ■ 
the  people  fall  orderly  into  ranks  behind  him.  Upon  this  the  pi:ieft  begins  the  prayer, 
in  a  voice  moderately  elevated,  which  the  people  humbly  repeat  after  him.  At  the 
pronouncing  of  Illah  el  gheber^  that  is,  God  is  the  great,  they  all  ufe  an  elevation  both 
of  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  :  at  the  name  of  Mecha,  they  all  kifs  the  ground;  but 
when  they  mention  Muley  Mahumed,  and  the  mercies  he  procures  them,  they  fall 
proftrate,  and  upon  the  fudden,  ,in  a  kind  of  rapture,  re-affume  an  ereft.^  When  the  * 

prieft 
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pried  hath  repeated  La  illah  Mabumed  reful  allab  four  times,  the  almuden  difmiffeth 
the  people ;  and  when  they  leave  the  giamma,  the  alfaqui  goes  firft,  as  a  token  of 
his  prelacy  above  the  people.  Their  fallah  or  fervice  is  very  ftiort,  for  if  it  took  up 
any  confiderable  time,  the  frequency  of  its  return  would  take  up  moft  of  their  leifure, 
and  thereby  be  a  fenfible  impediment  to  their  temporal  vocations. 

In  the  clofure  of  this  chapter,  I  thought  to  have  fpoken  fomething  of  the  Morefcp 
mufic  in  the  mofque,  but  this  I  found  to  be  a  delightful  piece  of  devotion,  wherein 
they  feem  to  be  very  ignorant.  I  have  been  told,  that  in  former  time  they  had  in 
every  giamma  fome  lay-perfons  that  underftood  the  cadences  of  the  Alcoran,  and 
which  could  fing  it  in  its  original  metre,  which  niuft  needs  be  very  harfli  harmony,  if 
any  at  all,  in  regard  of  the  incapacity  that  is  in  the  Alcoran  language  to  fall  into  fyllabical 
meafures  and  tunable  proportions.  Befides,  the  Moors  have  very  harfli  and  fawing 
voices,  as  they  will  have  caufe  to  obferve  who  have  had  their  ears  grated  with  their 
amorous  fonnets,  in  which  all  are  wont  to  exprels  their  fweeteft  and  beft,  moving 
accents. 

CHAP.  IX.-^Ofthe  Morefco  Cburch  Government.  Tbe  Alcalib,  or  Higb  Priejl.  The 
InJiruBion  of  tbe  Women.  ^  Forms  of  Prayer.  Cbarms  compofed  by  the  Marabitos  or 
Marabouts.    Sabbaothy  its  Inflitutitm^  Celebration. 

SOME  have  laid  it  down  for  a  great  reach  in  Muley  Mahumed,  that  he  referved 
the  church  government  to  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors ;  which  is  ftill  vifible  in  the 
Grand  Seignior  and  the  Sophi ;  for  albeit  the  one  hath  a  mufti,  and  the  other  a 
muftard-dini  to  infpeft  the-ecclefiaftic  affairs,  and  to  be  as  the  oracular  interpreters  of 
the  Mahumedan  law,  yet  their  eleftion  is  incommunicably  in  themfelves.  And  albeit 
that  thefe  principal  churchmen  are  had  in  fo  great  efteem  with  their  princes,  that 
their  decifions  are  fcarce  ever  contradifted  by  them,  yet  when  their  determinations  are 
not  confiftent  with  the  intereft  of  the  public,  thefe  great  oracles  are  difmiffed,  and 
others  introduced,  who  are  not  fo  fcrupulous  in  their  fentences.  By  which  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Mahumedan  princes  are  in  effedl  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  chief 
expofitors  of  religion.  But  not  much  of  this  can  be  obferved  in  the  Moors'  church 
government,  who  have  in  every  cavila  (or  county)  an  alcalib,  or  high  prieft,  in  whofe 
nomination  the  lecular  power  doth  not  at  all  interpofe,  for  he  is  chofen  out  of,  and 
by  the  alfaquis,  over  whom  he  is  invefted  with  a  power,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to 
depofe,  or  otherwife  chaftife  the  offending  clergy.  Immediately  upon  this  arch  prieft's 
cleftion,  he  is  poffeffed  of  the  giamma  gheber,  or  great  church :  wherein  upon  every 
Friday  he  expounds  fome  text  of  the  Alcoran,  unto  which  exercife  he  always  goes 
accompanied  with  the  chief  perfonages  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  being  entered 
the  church,  he  immediately  afcends  the  albambar  (which  is  a  bench  about  five  fteps 
from  the  ground)  with  a  tall  ftaff  in  his  hand,  wherewith  he  often  beats  upon  the 
bench  to  exprefs  his  zeal,  and  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  more  fignal  attention  to  what 
he  then  delivers.  This  difcourfe,  homily,  expofilion,  or  fermon,  exceeds  not  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  is  delivered  exadlly  by  heart.  And  when  it  is  ended,  the 
almuden* diflblves  the  congregation,  and  the  alcalib'  returns  to  his  houfe  accompanied 
with  the  chief  of  the  place,  and  in  his  paffage  he  receives  the  cuftomary  tokens  of 
refpeft  from  the  people.  And  whatever  fome  curfory  review  of  this  country  tell  us 
of  the  other  priefts  making  fermons  to  the  people,  yet  having  with  fome  diligence 
made  enquiry  into  this  particular,  I  found  that  the  office  of  preaching  was  peculiar  to 
the  alcalib,  or  chief  prieft,  and  that  no  fermons  were  celebrated  at  any  other  church. 
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but  at  the  giamma  gheber,  (that  which  I  may  Englifh  the  cathedral.)  If'his  eminent 
church-man  is  feldom  feen  in  public,  but  at  this  exercife  j  for  to  make  himfelf  the 
more  reverenced  he  aflfefts  retirement,  fpending  his  hours  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Alcoran, 
and  in  refolving  fuch  cafes  as  the  laity  prefent  him,  who  efteem  his  refolutions  infallible; 
and  this,  with  a  careful  infpeftion  into  the  deportment  of  the  inferior  clergy,  doth 
conftitute  the  office  and  government  of  the  alcalib.  As  for  his  revenues,  they  are 
fuitable  to  his  condition ;  and  as  to  his  life,  it  is  auftere  and  referved,  he  affefting  a 
peculiar  gravity  in  all  his  carriage.  Every  alcalib  has  his  diflind  diocefe,  out  of  which 
he  has  no  power,  fo  that  the  alcalib  of  Beni-Ards  hath  nothing  to  do  in  Minkel,  for 
every  one  is  abfolute  in  his  own  cavila. 

At  the  public  inftruSions  of  the  giamma  none  are  prefent  but  the  males,  for  the 
women,  as  I  faid,  are  denied  admiffion  into  the  alTembly,  yet  are  not  wholly  deftitute 
of  the  means  of  being  taught  religion  :  for  upon  every  Friday  they  repair  to  the  houfe 
of  the  alfaqui,  where  his  wife  is  bound  to  inftruft  them :  but  her  le6kures  ufually 
concern  good  houfewifery,  and  how  they  fliould  demean  themfelves  to  their  hufbands, 
in  obedience  and  fubmiffion,  and  to  Hve  in  peace  with  their  fellow-wives.  All  the 
while  the  women  are  at  the  prieft's  houfe,  he  is  not  to  return  home,  nor  ftir  out  of 
the  giamma,  but  hath  his  meat  brought  him  thither.  But  for  what  reafon  the  prieft 
fhould  be  under  this  reftraint,  I  leave  any  one  to  imagine,  who  has  heard  of  the 
Morefco  jealoufy.  But  now  in  cafe  the  prieft  has  no  wife,  who  feldom  wants  four  ; 
or  that  by  any  indifpofition  (he  is  not  able  to  perform  this  office,  then  it  is  difcharged 
by  fome  aged  matron  of  the  place ;  and  for  a  further  fupplement  of  the  women's  being 
debarred  of  the  giamma,  their  hulbands  repeat  unto  them  fuch  lefTons  as  they  have 
heard  there;  and  this  is  all  that  on  this  account  I  could  obferve  of  the  Moors* 
women. 

Muley  Mahumed  ftyled  prayer  the  key  of  Paradife,  and  the  pillar  of  religion,  that 
he  might  the  better  recommend  its  pradice  lo  his  converts,  who  generally  maintain  fo 
careful  a  performance  of  this  duty,  that  no  fecular  bufmefs  can  detain  them  from,  nor 
any  thing  divert  them  at,  their  devotion.  I  once  endeavoured  to  coUedt  their  prayers 
into  an  order,  the  better  to  take  a  diflind  view  of  this  pillar  of  their  religion,  but  I 
found  them  reduced  to  no  certain  form  extraded  out  of  the  Alcoran,  but  were  a  col- 
ledion  of  fome  incoherent  fentences  magnifying  the  power  and  mercy  of  God.  Their 
firft  prayer,  or  rather  their  creed,  is  that  which  the  almuden  proclaims  with  a  loud 
voice,  when  he  calls  the  people  to  the  mofque ;  as  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahu» 
med  his  raefTenger ;  and  this  admits  of  no  variation.  The  fecond  prayer  is  the  firft 
chapter  of  the  Alcoran,  wherein  there  is  fome  diflference  according  to  tranflations  (in 
which  the  Alcoran  hath  been  very  unhappy)  ;  but  thofe  which  i  have  feen  in  Latin, 
Spanifh,  and  French,  agree  in  this  tradudlion  of  the  chapter. 

In  the  name  of  God,  gracious  and  merciful.  King  of  the  Day  of  Judgment :  thou 
art  he  whom  we  adore :  it  is  from  thee  that  we  require  help :  guide  us  in  the  right 
way,  in  the  way  of  thofe  with  whom  thou  art  pleafed,^  againft  whom  thou  art  not 
angry,  and  we  fhall  not  go  aftray.  This  prayer  is  repeated  with  the  former,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Papifts  repeat  their  Pater-nofter  with  the  Ave-Maria :  for  the  Moors 
have  their  tefleras  precariae,  or  their  beads,  wherewith  they  number  their , prayers. 
And  the  whole  corona  or  rofary  confifts  of  ninety-eight,  which  the  devoti,  or  reli- 
gioufly  aflfedked,  carry  always  about  them.  They  have  a  cuftom  to  repeat  often 
together  the  firft  words  of  the  prayer,  which  they  conclude  to  be  a  great  aft  of 
charity,  as  fupplying  by  this  repetition  the  defaults  of  fuch  as  are  femifs  in  this 
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In  the  name  of  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  is  the  proeme  of  every  chapter  m  the  . 
Alcoran,  and  were  the  firft  words  that  Mahumed  is  faid  to  have  fpoken  when  he  came 
out  of  his  epileptic  fits,  which  he  made  the  people  believe  were  trances.  And  with 
the  fame  words  the  Mahumedan  doftors  begin  all  their  difcourfes;  and  the  letters 
written  in  Morefco  language,  if  the  pen-men  are  precife,  are  likewife  introduced  in 
the  fame  form.  There  is  a  learned  man,  that  tells  of  a  prayer  among  the  Mahu- 
inedans,  which  is  called  The  Prayer  of  Jefus  the  Son  of  Mary,  ending  thus.  And  let  not 
fuch  an  one  bear  rule  over  me,  that  will  have  no  pity  upon  me,  for  thy  mercy  fake, 
O  thou  moft  merciful.  But  having  diligently  enquired,  I  could  not  find  that  the.pre- 
fent  Moors  have  any  fuch  litany  in  their  ufes.  There  are  few  who  are  able  to  read, 
that  want  manuals  of  private  devotions,  which  are  compofed  by  the  morabitos,  or 
^lorabouts,  and  are  indeed  rather  to  be  termed  charms,  than  prayers.  Now  thefe 
morabitos,  or  morabouts,  are  a  fort  of  Alarbes  which  are  Ikilled,  or  fo  pretend  to  be, 
in  the  Jaw  of  Mahumed,  fevere  in  their  converfation,  bearing  a  great  oftentation  of 
fan£iity,  pretending  to  prophefy,  or  prediftions.  They  compofe  all  forts  of  charms, 
to  which  the  Moor  is  fo  addifted,  that  he  has  one  for  every  occafion :  I  have  feen  a 
whole  book  thereof,  containing  fome  for  the  child-bearing  women,  to  facilitate  their 
travail  j  fome  for  the  paffenger,  to  guide  him  in  the  way  ;  fome  for  the  foldier  j  and 
one  for  the  horfe,  which  is  much  in  the  fervice  of  the  faddle :  this  they  hang  under 
the  heart's  neck,  and  believe  that  it  keeps  him  from  being  blind,  or  dim-fighted. 
They  have  likewife  fpells  to  keep  their  cattle  healthy,  and  make  them  fruitful,  ail 
compofed  by  the  morabouts  and  priefts ;  the  latter,  of  late,  being  much  given  to  this 
fort  of  corapofures.  < 

And  now  from  thefe  (hort  notices  of  the  giamma  and  its  appendages,  I  pafs  to  fpeak 
of  the  Morefco  Sabbaoth.  That  the  fifth  day  of  the  week  is  the  weekly  feftival  of  the 
Mahumedans,  to  diftinguiih  them  from  the  Jew,  who  keeps  the  fixth,  according  to 
our  account,  and  from  the  Chriftian  who  obferves  the  feventh,  is  known  unto  every 
one  that  knows  any  thing  of  this  fubjed.  About  the  inftitution  of  this  Sabbaoth^ 
variety  of  opinions  may  be  met  with  :  for  fome  derive  its  original  from  the  veneration  ^ 
Mahumed  bore  to  the  new  moon,  which  is  faid  to  have  appeared  on  Fridav,  the  fame 
day  he  began  his  impofliure ;  and  in  memory  of  fo  happy  an  abodement,  he  fet  apart 
this  for  folemn  worfhip.  There  is  another  conjedlure  which  fetcheth  its  inftitution 
from  fome  heathen  rites  paid  on  this  day  to  Venus,  whofe  name  Friday  bears.  But 
there  is  little  ground  of  this  opinion,  further  than  it  may  well  fuit  with  the  genius  of 
Mahumedifm  to  have  a  day  facred  to  the  goddefs  of  carnality.  But  that  opinion 
herein  feems  beft  to  a^ree  with  the  chronicles  of  Mahumed,  which  makes  his  efcape 
from  the  confpiracy  of  the  nobles  of  Mecha,  to  have  been  the  occafion  of  this  Sabbaoth, 
from  which  deliverance  the  Mahumedan  hegira  had  its  original  and  name.  And  in 
this  Mahumed  undoubtedly  imitated  the  ancient  Chriftians,  who  took  their  asras  from 
fpme  notable  perfecutions.  But  whatever  was  the  original  of  this  Sabbaoth,  I  obferved 
that  it  has  no  great  marks  of  reverence  above  other  days :  for  on  it  the  Moors  go 
to  plough,  hold  their  markets,  open  fhops,  and  omit  little  of  their  ordinaries,  fo  that  I 
muft  retraft  my  calling  of  it  a  Sabbaoth.  ^ 

They  indeed  on  this  day  have  an  expofition^  at  the  giamma  gheber,  and  on  it  they 
put  on  their  whiteft  alheics,  drefs  their  locks,  and  are  feen  in  their  beft  accoutrements. 
The  women  likewife  on  this  day  vifit  the  fepulchres,  and  ftrew  the  graves  of  their 
deceafed  friends  with  green  boughs  and  herbs  :  and  this  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
remark  upon  this  fubjeft. 
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<5HAP.  X.  —  Of  the  More/to  Judicatory^  Chief  Minijer  of  JuJIice^  Rule  and  Manner 
of  Pracefsy  Tejiimony  upon  Qath^  Recovery  of  Debts^  Punijlment  of  Forgers  of 
Writings. 

THE  Moors  have  no  judicatories,  or  public  houfes  where  they  affemble  about 
judicial  controverfies ;  neither  have  they  any  mercenary  advocates,  or  profeffed  law- 
yers, but  all  is  decided  by  an  alcaddee,  who  is  appointed  by  the  fupreme  ruler  to  be 
the  minifter  of  jullice  in  the  cavila  and  town  where  he  lives.  Now  every  cavila  hath 
a  peculiar  alcaddee,  from  whom  they  cannot  appeal  to  any  other  but  alcadde  gheber, 
or  the  chief  of  thefe  juftices^^  who  is  appointed  to  receive  fuch  appeals,  and  is  in 
conftant  attendance  upon  the  King,  or  chief  governor.  But  it  is  not  permitted  to  ufe 
thefe  appeals,  except  in  caufes  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  too  difficult  for  the  decifion" 
of  the  local  alcaddees  ;  and  when  the  matter  is  of  that  importance  that  the  parties  are 
unwilling  to  acquiefce  in  the  folitary  fentence  of  one  fingle  alcaddee. 

Thefe  jufticiaries  take  no  ftate  of  retirement,  nor  do  they  weary  out  the  poor  clients 
with  tedious  attendances ;  but  to  fignify  the  facility  of  accefs,  and  their  readinefs  to 
relieve  and  fuccour  the  oppreffed,  thefe  alcaddees  fit  in  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  fome 
open  and  public  place,  to  hear  and  determine  all  cafes  that  are  brought  before  them. 
And  albeit  t|^at  this  manner  of  doing  juflice  be  conformable  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
greateft  and  bed  antiquity,  as  alfo  very  fignificative  of  open  and  clear  dealing  ;  yet  the 
Moor  renders  another  reafon  thereof,  and  that  it  is  to  avoid  all  fufpicion  and  jealoufy 
of  corrupt  carriage  in  the  alcaddee  with  the  female  plaintiffs  that  folicit  him  for 
divorces. 

Every  one  of  thefe  local  alcaddees  has  two  afTeiTors,  who  in  abftrufer  pleas  aiSft  hioi 
with  their  counfels :  but  the  chief  employment  of  thefe  fidefmen,  is  to  copy  out  the 
Sentences  of  the  alcaddee,  and  to  draw  up  all  the  contraSs  that  come  to  be  confirmed 
by  him ;  for  there  is  no  bargain  edeemed  legal  and  authentic,  till  it  be  certified  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  topical  alcaddee. 

The  Moors,  as  all  other  Mahumedans,  acknowledge  the  Alcoran  to  be  the  immut- 
able rule  both  of  civil  juftice  and  religion,  and  therefore  according  to  the  letter  and 
interpretation  thereof,  the  alcaddee  frames  all  his  definitions  and  judgments.  Here 
is  no  intriguing  the  plea  with  refolutions,  cafes,  precedents,  reports,  moth-eaten 
ftatutes,  &c. ;  but  every  thing  is  determined  according  to  the  frefh  circumftances  of 
the  faft,  and  the  proof  of  what  is  alledged.  ^  The  teftimony  of  two  men,  if  they  are 
of  known  fobriety,  is  fufficient  to  make  good  the  allegation ;  but  there  muft  be  twelve 
to  ratify  it,  if  their  converfation  be  fufpefted  \  for  the  Moors  believe,  that  amongft 
twelve  men  as  much  honefty  may  be  met  with  as  will  equal  what  can  be  found  in  any 
two.  If  any  alfaqui  or  prieft  be  introduced  to  give  evidence  to  the  depending  conteft, 
his  bare  affirmative  or  negative  depofition  is  of  validity  to  put  a  period  to  the  difpute^ 
and  the  alcaddde  fuperfedes  all  enquiry,  when  the  prieft  hath  declared  the  ftate  of 
the  caufe :  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  inftances,  they  give  a  reverend  eftimation  to 
their  priefts,  whofe  prefence  fecures  the  civil  difquifitions  a  great  veneration  with  the 
many. 

In  taking  the  teftimony  of  a  Moor  upon  oath,  the  fervant  of  the  alcaddee  carries  th^ 
deponent  to  the  giamma  or  mofque,  where  in  the  prefence  of  the  alcaddee  he  fwears 
by  that  holy  place,  that  he  will  declare  all  what  he  knows  concerning  the  ijnatter,  to 
which  he  is  to  give  evidence.  But  oaths  are  never  adminiftered  to  any  m  another 
man's  cafe,  but  fuch  as  are  fufpeded  perfons,  and  they  are  ufually  numbered  among 
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the  rogues  and  faithlefs,  who  have  no  credit  without  them;  befides  it  is  never  per^ 
mitted  for  a  man  to  fwear  in  his  own  cafe,  but  for  want  of  witneffes,  or  when  the 
accufation  is  of  that  nature,  that  the  impeached  cannot  otherwife  receive  purgation* 
As  for  the  Chrirtian  and  Jew,  they  are  fuffered  to  give  teftimony  according  to  the  rites 
and  cuftoms  of  their  own  reh'gions  j  but  the  Moors  are  not  forward  to  put  them  upoa 
this  trial,  as  doubting  that  fear  of  punifhment  fbould  tempt  them  to  perjury,  and  thofe 
who  are  thereunto  acceffary  (according  to  the  Morefco  principle)  are  involved  in  the 
guilt.  ^  ^  4 

In  pleas  of  debt,  it  is  required  that  the  reality  of  the  debt  be  firft  manifeft,  whicb 
being  done  before  the  alc^dd^e,  he  fignifies  it  to  the  almocadem  of  the  cavila  where 
the  debtor  lives,  who  upon  his  fignification  commands  a  prefent  payment  to  be  made 
but  if  the  debtor  refufe  or  be  unable  to  give  the  creditor  fatisfefkion,  the  almocadem 
remits  him  to  the  alhdb's,  or  prifon,  (which  is  always  near  the  almocadem's  houfe)  where^ 
he  ftays  till  bailed  thence  by  fufBcient  fureties,  or  p^fonally  pays  the  debt. 

And  to  fecure  their  courts  of  juftice  from  interfering,  or  clafliing  one  with  another  ; 
,  the  alcaddee  of  one  cavila  may  not  intermeddle  with  any  thing  that  is  tranfafted  ia 
another,  but  every  one  moves  orderly  in  his  own  fphere,  and  confines  his  proceedings 
within  the  punftual  limits  of  his  afligned  jurifdiftion.  And  that  herein  there  might  be 
no  collufion,  covin,  or  impofture,  every  alcaddee  has  his  privy  feal,  wherewith  he 
£rms  the  contrad,  or  other  things  that  pafs  under  his  hand.  And  the  feal  is  ufually 
engraven  with  the  name  of  the  alcaddee,  and  place  of  his  office.  And  yet  notwith-^ 
ftanding  this  care  to  prevent,  they  have  the  villany  of  forging  deeds,  which  is  done 
by  fome  (killed  in  the  alcaddee's  office.  But  upon  detection  he  that  produces  the 
forged  paper  is  immediately  imprifoned,  and  remains  without  hope  of  enlargementj^ 
till  he  declares  the  forger,  and  after  that  the  alcaddee  puts  upon  him  a  pecuniary 
mu\& ;  but  he  deals  much  more  feverely  with  the  principal  in  his  forgery,  who  for  the 
firft  convidion  receives  a  lharp  reprimand  from  the  alcaddee,  and  after  that  the 
almocadem  is  ordered  to  bum  his  houfe ;  but  if  he  be  found  to  repeat  his  offence,  the 
forger  dies  vrithout  mercy,  which  jufl  rigour  fecures  them  from  the  mifchiefs  of 
counterfeit  writings  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  right.  So  that  this  is  a  villany  through 
the  whole  world  condignly  punifhed  ;  and  by  our  own  laws,  a  fecond  forgery  of  deeds 
concerning  another's  land  after  a  former  conviftion,  is  felony. 

CHAP.  Til.  — The  Mcftefca  Punijhments  of  Fornkaiianj,  Adulteryy  Thievery,  Retalia* 
ihn^  Murder^  Bribery^  Vfury^  Alcaddee^ s  Revenue^  Opinion  of  the  Jews. 

IN  the  Morefco  catalogue  of  crimes,  adultery  and  fornication  are  found  in  the  firft 
.  comma,  whofe  difference  iii  the  Moors'  opinion  may  be  colleded  from  their  penalties* 
For  adultery,  it  is  always  capital,  infomuch  that  without  regard  of  any  eminence  or 
quality,  the  convift  thereof  is  certainly  ftoned  to  death,  which  is  done  with  moft 
notorious  circumftances.  For  firfl  the  day  of  execution  is  publiflied,  then  the  criminal 
is  brought  to  the  Calvary,  where  buried  up  to  the  naval  in  a  mat  mora,  or  a  pit  digged 
for  that  purpofe,  every  one  prefent  cafts  one  flone,  and  no  more  at  him,  faying,  this 
is  for  thy  filthy  tranrgreffion  of  the  law ;  but  if  the  adulterous  be  perfons  of  condition, 
their  friends  have  licence  to  difpatch  them  privily,  to  prevent  the  open  reproach  to 
their  fafnily. 

In  the  punifhing  fornication  they  are  lefs  rigorous,  as  finding  the  mifchief  thereof 
not  to  be  of  fo  large  a  derivation,  as  that  of  adultery.  And  if  the  perfons  confided 
of  this  unchaftity  are  in  the  ftatq  of  coelibate,  they  are  only  chaftifed  with  fcourges : 
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l^ut  if  either  be  marriedy  or  under  matrimonial  contrad,  death  is  the  certain  penance* 
But  the  Moors  are  no  lefs  folemn  in  whipping  the  fornicator,  than  ii^  ftoning  the 
adulterer.  For  on  Friday,  after  the  arch  prieft  has  ended  his  lefliure,  the  offender,  if 
a  man,  is  placed  at  the  great  door  of  the  giamma  gueber,  or  cathedral  church,  naked 
^own  to  the  middle,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  congregation  receives  an  hundred 
(tripes  on  his  back  from  an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  who  has  a  certaia 
number  of  blankeles  (or  Morefco  twopences,)  for  his  fervice ;  the  Moors  as  they  pafs 
by  the  chaftifed,  ufe  thefe  deprecatory  words,  Allah  Jffecni  min  had  El  ham.  i.  e.  God 
deliver  me  from  this  wicked  fellow.  The  woman  who  hath  been  partner  in  the 
filthinefs,  fuffers  her  punifliment  in  the  night,  when  flie  is  whipt  through  the  ftreets, 
but  with  more  feverity  than  the  man,  becaufe  the  Moors  fuppofe  the  female  to  be  of  a 
predominant  allurement  in  fuch  unclean  commixtures. 

The  Moors  who  liye  in  a  roving  condition  are  much  addidked  to  thievery,  agaihfl: 
which  the  alcaddee  proceeds  by  thdfe  fteps  of  punifliment :  for  the  firft  theft  the  con- 
vict is  publicly  whipt  in  the  alfouck  or  market ;  for  the  fecond,  he  lofeth  his  hand  ; 
for  the  third  theft  he  may  truly  be  faid  to  die  without  mercy.  For  the  Moors  obferve 
Caligula's  feverity  in  making  the  offender  exquilitely  fenfible  of  his  death,  which 
they  inflidk.  Againft  the  dav  of  the  thiePs  execution,  the  youth  of  the  place  are 
advertifed  to  prepare  their  inuruments  of  blood,  which  are  little  dry  canes,  made  in 
^  the  falhion  or  darts,  accurately  fliarp  pointed,  thefe  they  hurl  at  the  naked  body  of  the 
malefador,  till  his  whole  (kin  be  ftruck  therewith  full  of  holes,  and  when  they  find 
him  finking  under  the  torture,  they  drag  and  hang  him  up  by  the  heels  upon  a  gate, 
or  the  like,  where  he  breathes  out  his  laft  in  torments,  and  being  dead  he  is  loathfomely 
expofed  to  the  birds  of  prey. 

In  bodily  injuries  they  obferve  the  law  of  retaliation,  as  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  &c.  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  maimed  party  to  receive  a  pecuniary' 
reparation,  or  without  any  fatisfadion  to  remit  the  wrong  j  but  this  is  not  permitted 
till  th^  matter  hath  been  tried  before  the  alcaddee,  and  the  hurt  party  publicly  declared 
thet  he  is  willing  either  freely  to  forgive  the  injury,  or  to  accept  fo  much  money  in  full 
repair. 

.  And  however  the  municipal  laws  of  fome  countries  put  a  vaft  difference  between 
murder  and  man-flaughter,  as  appears  in  their  defined  punifliments,  yet  in  Barbary  all 
homicide,  or  killing  of  a  man  by  a  man,  is  capital. 

And  the  Moors  nave  herein  two  conceffions.  The  one  is  to  Hcenfe  the  next  kindred 
of  the  flain,  to  take  money  for  his  blood  of  him  that  fpiltit.  The  other  to  permit  the 
relations  of  the  murdered  to  kill  the  murderer,  without  any  judicial  procedure,  if  he 
be  not  already  in  fafe  cuftody  j  which  is  no  more  than  a  purfuance  of  that  pofition. 
Revenge  is  no  fin.  Of  this  there  happened  a  famous  inftance,  not  many  months  before 
I  left  Barbary,  an  account  whereof,  as  it  was  given  me  by  my  old  friend  Cidi  AUi  Mulud 
Beri  Ali,  take  as  follows. 

AMoorofTarga  not  far  from  Tituan  having  his  brother  treacheroufly  murdered 
by  one  of  the  vicinage,  undertook  to  purfue  the  fugitive  murderer,  with  defign  to 
avenge  his  relation's  blood,  and  coming  to  Alcazer  Gheber,  he  was  informed  that  the 
perfon  he  fought  for  had  fome  days  before  been  there,  and  that  he  had  put  on  a 
pilgrim's  habit,  with  full  refolution  to  pay  a  holy  journey  to  Mecha;  upon  which  the 
purfuer  put  on  the  like  habit,  and  in  profecution  of  his  defign  purpofed  to  perform  the 
fame  pilgrimage  j  but  being  come  to  Morocco,  he  overtook  and  lodged  with  the 
murderer  in  the  pilgrims'  hofpital,  where  early  the  next  morning  he  flew  him  ;  where- 
upon being  apprehended  and  examined  upon  the  frefh  circumftances  of  the  fad:,  he 
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E reduced  a  certiBcate^under  the  hand  of  the  alcadd^e  of  the  place  where  he  fived,  that 
is  brother  tiras  flain,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  to  avenge  his  death,  the  murderer 
bemg  fled,  and  likewife  anfwered  them,  that  that  was  the  homicide  whom  he  had 
killad,  whereupon  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  the  corpfe  left  to*  his  difpofal,  to 
which  giving  a  decent  interment,  he  returned  home  to  receive  the  praifes  of  his^ 
gallantry. 

But  to  return  to  the  alcaddee,  whom  I  (hall  here  only  obferve  in  his  revenue  and 
ofEce ;  as  to  the  former' it  is  very  confiderable,  for  he  figns  not  a  paper  without  a  fee  ; 
and  as  to  the  latter  it  is  very  honourable  and  careful,  for  all  dvil  affairs  pafs  through 
his  hands,  and  he  daily  fits  attending  on  all  qualities  of  perfons  without  varying  his 
refpe£t  to  any.  If  he  be  corrupt  in  this  charge,  the  alcaddee  gueber,  upon  mature 
convidion,  turns  him  out  of  office,  which  is  his  extremeft  penalty. 

But  indeed  the  minifters  of  juftice  have  no  opportunity  to  be  cQlluBve,  as  being  free 
from  the  great  allurement  of  dealing  falfely,  for  bribery  is  not  known  amongft  them* 
Ufury  (which  I  promtfed  to  intimate  in  this  chapter)  is  totally  forbidden  by  their  law ; 
for  Mahumed  hath  made  it  an  irremiflable  fin,  and  the  ufurer  in  as  bad  a  condition  as 
ihe  devil,  leaving  him  neither  vnll  nor  hope  to  be  faved. 

Yet  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  law,  and  the  fuppofition  of  this  crime ;  the 
Moors  have  a  cuftom  which  much  favours  it ;  for  he  that  borrows  money  of  another 
wherewith  to  traffic  and  gain,  gives  the  lender  an  equal  fiiare  of  the  profits,  and  in  cafe 
ihe  borrower  lofe  the  whole  principal,  he  is  obliged  to  make  it  good  to  him  that  lends 
it,  but  if  only  part  be  loft,  the  remamder  is  employed  to  regain  it.  And  it  is  ufual 
with  the  lender  to  forbear  the  borrower,  till  he  perceives  him  fraudulent,  careleis,  or 
unfortunate. 

And  becaufe  the  fin  of  ufury  is  fo  notorious  among  the  Jews,  the  Moors  believe 
'  that  for  it  they  are  opprefled  of  God,  and  live  exiles  from  their  own  Canaan.  But  it 
'  is  eafy  to  obferve  a  fort  of  antipathy  between  thefe  people,  notwithftanding  that  they 
are  conjoined  in  neighbourhood,  commerce,  and  in  very  many  rites  both  civil  and 
religious.  But  the  contempt  is  reciprocal ;  for  if  the  Moor  by  way  of  proverb  fay. 
As  deceitful  as  a  Jew, 'the  Jew  repays.  As  unbelieving  as  a  Moor.  And  this  enmity 
I  remarked  in  a  Barabar  of  my  acquaintance,  who  obferving  the  Jews  very  mucn 
frequent  my  lodging,  he  very  roundly  reproved  that  converfation,  and  angrily  told 
me,  that  the  Jews  were  born  to  cheat  both  the  Moor  and  the  Chriftian,  that  he  was 
afiured  that  they  were  not  defcended  of  Adam,  but  that  they  were  breed  of  the  bone 
of  a  dead  beaft,  and  when  he  conjectured  my  incredulity  of  his  ridiculous  ftory,  by  my 
fmiling  thereat,  he  told  me  in  angry  zeal,  that  he  would  pledge  his  head  for  the  truth 
of  his  affertion  ;  whereupon  I  demanding  what  he  conceived  of  thofe  Jews  who  turned 
Moors,  he  anfwered  that  there  was  fuch  efficacy  in  their  religion  that  ^it  made  all  thofe 
good  who  embraced  it. 

CHAP.  XII.  —  ThiMorefco  Opinion  of  Marriage^  Manner  of  wooing^  Marriage  Solemnity^ 
carrying  home  the  Bride^  offering  Wedding  FeaJK 

THAT  marriage  is  honourable  among  all  men,  if  it  were  npt  a  truth  dropt  from  an 
infpired  pen,  might  be  proved  by  indudion,  and  the  oecumenical  conient  of  all 
nations,  which  pretend  to  any  fettled  rites  in  religion  or  policy.  As  for  Mahumed, 
he  had  matrimony  in  fo  peculiar  an  eftimation,  that  he  made  it  the  fecond  of  his  eight 
'  precepts,  and  enjo  ned  every  fubjed  of  his  law  to  marry  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  making 
the  predominant  end  thereof,  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  his  fe£t.   He  like* 
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vnte  toM  them  that  chade  celibate  was  impoflible,  and  that  thofe  who  pretended  to  live 
therein,  were  juiily  to  be  fufpecled  for  unclean  converfaiion.  And  hence  perhaps  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  Moors  (who  are  the  Puritans  in  Mahumetifm,)  are  fo  generally 
obfervant  of  this  commandment ;  for  few  among  them  are  found  to  live  out  of  the  ftate 
of  wedlock,  if  they  are  able  to  purchafe  a  wife.  But  many  are  not  very  prone  to  take 
ail  the  liberty  in  marrying  indulged  them  by  their  Prophet ;  for  albeit  he  permits  them 
plurality  of  wives,  yet  there  are  feveral  families  that  for  many  ages  have  confined  them- 
felves  to  one :  and  I  have  met  with  thofe  who  abhor  that  filthy  pofition  fathered  upon 
Muhumed,  that  the  more  they  are  fpiritual,  the  more  liberty  Ind  abilities  they  have 
to  be  carnal.  * 

Unto  thq  perfons  that  are  to  be  married  there  is  no  converfation  permitted  till  the 
knot  be  tied,  fo  that  both  parties  take  one  the  other  upon  truft,  and  the  man  perchance 
never  fees  the  woman  till  they  be  brought  to  the  bride-chamber ;  a  cuftom  that  would 
be  very  hardly  digefted  by  the  Utopians,  who  think  it  very  unreafonable  that  a  man 
Ihould  take  a  wife  with  lefs  fcrutiny  than  he  doth  his  horfe,  and  that  he  (hould  bring 
one  to  be  the  perpetual  partner  of  his  life,  with  lefs  information  than  he  doth  a  faorle  ta 
his  ftable,  which  he  may  part  with  the  next  day. 

But  the  contriver  of  the  New  Atlantis  finds  all  thefe  inconveniences  avoidable  by  the 
cuftom  of  Benfalem  :  where  (faith  he)  near  every  town  there  is  a  couple  of  pools  (which 
they  call  Adam  and  £ve*s  pools) ;  in  thefe  it  is  permitted  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the 
man,  another  of  the  woman,  to  fee  them  lieverally  both  naked.  And  the  Moors  have  a 
cuftom  not  much  differing  from  this  of  Benfalem,  for  upon  the  defign  of  marriage  two 
of  the  man's  female  friends,  who  have  lived  long  enough  in  wedlock  to  underftand  its 
perquifites,  are  appointed  to  view  the  intended  bride,  and  to  give  the  fuitor  an  account 
of  her  bodily  accomplifhments  and  defers,  which  is  exadly  entered  in  the  contraft^ 
and  if  any  infirmity  be  concealed  for  which  the  hufl)and  afterward  diilikes  her,  he  may 
put  her  away ;  and  this  makes  them  very  cautious  to  omit  nothing  in  the  fearch  or 
report ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  examination  paiTed  upon  the  man,  becaufe  he  is  daily  eac« 
pofed  to  a  free  cenfure. 

If  this  inquifition  be  pafTed  with  fatisiafiion,  then  they  proceed  to  frame  the 
articles  of  marriage,  which  is  always  done  by  the  neareft  friends  or  relations  of  the 
parties  to  be  contraded.  And  when  they  have  finifhed  them,  they  are  brought  to  the 
alcadd^e  to  be  confirmed  under  his  hand  and  feal ;  for  unlefs  the  bargain  be  thus  rati* 
fied,  the  woman  in  cafe  of  her  hufband's  death,  or  her  own  divorce,  cannot  recover 
the  portion  that  was  promifed  her,  or  rather  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid  for  her  by 
the  man  ;  for  I  fuppofe  that  few  are  ignorant  of  the  Morefco  cuftom  of  buying  their 
wives.  When  the  paper  containing  the  bargain  has  pafled  the  alcadd^e,  it  is  carried  to 
the  alfaqui,  who  having  perufed  and  declared  his  approbation  of  its  contents,  he  bids 
the  man  take  home  the  woman  when  he  pleafeth  to  be  his  wife;  and  this  is  all  that  is 
done  by  the  prieft  in  this,  according  to  their  eftimate. 

And  after  this  (hort  difpatch  of  wooing,  contrail,  and  marriage,  the  bridegroom's 
next  confultation  is  with  his  owh  convenience  in  order  to  fetch  home  his  bride  :  in 
which  the  warm  clime  fufFers  him  not  to  be  tedious.  But  herein  he  is  obliged  to 
obferve  the  appointed  times;  for  neither  all  weeks  in  the  year,  nor  all  days  in  the  week, 
nor  all  hours  in  the  day,  are  free  for  this  folemnity.  For  the  taking  home  the  bride  is 
altogether  prohibited  during  their  Ramadan,  or  Lent :  the  like  prohibition  reacheth  unto 
the  Tuefdays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays  of  every  week,  and  on  the  canonical  or  regular 
days  the  afternoon  and  evening  are  the  accuftomary  hours.  At  the  time  when 
marriage  is  celebrated,  they  ufe  all  pdllible  fignifications  of  joy  and  hofpitality ;  and  it 
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is  the  cuftom  for  the  friends  of.  the  married  to  contribute  fomething  to  grace  their 
nuptials.  Therefore  if  the  married,  pair  live  both  in  the  fame  town;  then  at  their  fet 
time  the  bridegroom  goes  attended  with  his  nearefl:  kindred,  who  coming  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  bride  are  not  fuffered  to  go  in,  but  wait  at  the  door  till  the  Negroes, 
which  the  huftand  hath  bought  or  borrowed  for  that  day,  bring  the  bride  from 
her  chamber  under  a  canopy  of  alheicks,  and  place  her  in  an  almaria,  or  clofe  chair 
(much  refembling  >a  tub),  which  they  cover  with  fcarfs  and  ribbons.  And  in  thi^ 
manner  Ihe  is  borne  through  the  ftreets  by  Chriftians  that  are  captives,  and  for  want 
of  thefe  by  Negroes,  or  by  a  meaner  fort  of  Whites.  When  they  begin  their  march 
from  the  bride's  houfe  to  the  bridegroom's,  the  mufic,  colours,  and  drums  pafs  in  the 
firfl.  rank ;  next  to  them  go  fome  ancient  women,  who  have  been  a  long  fpace  married, 
all  clofely  veiled ;  immediate  next  affter  the  ahnaria,  or  bride-chair,  march  thofe  who 
carry  the  clothes  a[nd  prefents  of  the  bride,  which  have  been  made  her  by  her  friends, 
who  follow  immediately  after  in  a  regular  difpofitioh.  When  they  are  come  to  the 
bridegroom^s,  the  chair  being  lighted,  the  Negroes  take  out  the  bride,  and  under  a 
-canopy  of  alheicks  condudl  her  to  her  apartment,  where  ihe  is  received  by  fome  aged 
matrons,  who  inftruft  her  in  the  important  offices  of  a  good  wife,  and  the  rules  of  that 
relation,  but  they  are  wary  of  betraying  any  difcouraging  feverity,  and  therefore  inter- 
mit their  documents  by  tafting  the  good  cheer  provided  for  their  entertainment. 
While  the  bride  is  thus  carefling  the  matrons,  and  receiving  their  maternal  counfels, 
the  bridegroom  entertains  his  comrades,  feafting  them  with  the  beft  cufcuffow,  and 
brilk  wines,  if  their  over  fcrupuloufnefs  debar  them  not  the  cheerfulnefs  of  that  beve- 
rage. But  the  bridegroom  is  not  licenfed  for  that  time  to  drink  freely  of  any  ftrong 
liquor,  for  reafons  not  worth  the  mentioning. 

In  the  interim  of  this  entertainment,  the  bachelors  make  a  kind  of  oflfering  to  their 
wedded  companion ;  in  which  they  obferve  this  method  :  the  bridegroom  placeth  him*  . 
felf  upon  a  little  low  feat,  behind  him  (land  two  Negroes  bending  his  head  moderately 
back ;  then  come  the  bachelors,  who  cover  the  bridegroom's  forehead  and  brow  with 
metacales  (or  fmgle  coins  of  gold)  and  blankeles,  according  to  their  aflFeftion  and 
ability :  and  as  they  lay  them  on,  the  Negroes  ftroke  them  off  into  a  bafm  fet  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  bridegroom's  lap,  who  all  the  while  fliuts  his  eyes.  The  Negroes  like- 
wife  call  every  one  by  name  who  offer,  faying  Fulano  (or  fuch  an  one)  lays  on  fo  much, 
God  enlarge  his  life  and  riches.  And  this  continues  till  all  the  bachelors  have  been 
at  the  corlxin.  About  eight  of  the  clock  the  company  breaks  up,  with  refolution  to 
reaffemble  the  next  mom;  and  when  they  are  gone,  the  bridegroom  vifits  the  bride, 
whom  he  undreifes  with  his  own  hands,  firil  taking  ofif  her  ornaments,  then  untieing 
her  drawers,  and  in  every  point  prepares  her  for  his  bed  ;  none  being  admitted  to  aflifl:, 
JOT  to  be  prefent  at  this  office.  And  this  they  fay  he  doth,  in  fignification  that  (he  is 
wvhoily  and  only  at  his  difpofal. 

Some  conocidos,  or  intimate  alTociates  of  the  bridegroom,  ftay  behind  the  reft  of  the 
company  to  congratulate  the  firft  pleafures  of  his  marriage.  For  about  midnight  he 
leaves  his  bride  to  manifeft  unto  his  feleft  companions  the  evidences  of  her  virginity, 
by  traditional  arguments  authentic  with  the  Moors.  This  good  news  they  all  celebrate 
with  increafe  of  jollity  ^  and  now  they  venture  to  warm  the  bridegroom  with  his  owa 
fires,  and  endeavour  to  return  him  to  his  bride  crowned  with  his  own  vine.  But  if  (he 
yield  not  thefe  teftimonies  of  virginity,  it  is  in  his  power  to  put  her  to  death,  or  other- 
wife  to  difpofe  of  her  as  he  pleafeth.  For  they  efteem  that  the  moft  unpardonable  Ibrt 
cf  cozenage,  which  takes  a  man's  felf  and  his  money  for  that  which  is  impoffible  to  be 
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made  good.  And  thofe  women  are  accounted  egregioufly  impudent,  who  confcious  of 
their  own  failures  dare  put  themfelves  upon  this  adventure. 

But  if  for  this  injury  he  returns  her  to  her  friends,  fhe  meets  with  that  rigour  at  their 
hands  which  Ihe  might  eafier  have  undergone  from  her  hufband ;  for  all  her  coufins 
think  themfelves  dimonoured  in  the  debauchery  of  their  kinfwoman,  which  they  im- 
agine cannot  be  expiated  but  either  by  death  or  fome  more  durable  purgatory.  And 
by  reafon  of  this  juft  feverity,  the  Morefco  damfels  are  very  cautious  of  their  behaviour, 
and  fcarce  in  hair  an  age  hath  any  one  been  conviftof  this  delinquency;  however,  the 
man  is  circumfpeft  not  to  omit  the  ordeak 

When  the  bridegroom  and  bride  have  refreflied  themfelves  apart  with  their  choice 
companions,  all  are  difmilTed  till  the  next  day,  when  the  feftival  is  re-alTumed,  and  lafts 
a  confiderable  time  ;  the  wedding  feaft  of  the  pooreft  continuing  a  week ;  and  for 
this  time  the  new-married  man  has  a  privilege  to  be  abfent  from  the  mofque  without  fear 
of  mulflt.  Some  grandees  are  not  feen  abroad,  from  the  day  of  their  wedding  till 
they  can  Ihew  the  pledge  thereof  in  their  arms  :  but  thefe  are  bound  to  have  a  dif- 
penfation  from  the  alfachi  for  their  abfence  from  the  mofque,  and  to  obferve  the  times, 
of  prayer  in  their  chambers. 

CHAP.  Xm.  —  Of  ihe  Morefco  Polygamy^  Concubinage^  Divorce^  for  what  Reafons^ 

in  what  Cafes  it  is  allowed. 

THAT  the  Muley  Mahumed  might  the  better  compleafe  the  loofe  humours  of  his 
fird  feftaries,he  made  his  religion  to  contain  many  carnal  indulgences,  denying  nothing 
to  believers  of  his  doftrine,  that  had  any  fenfible  compliance  with  their  brutal  affedions. 
And  of  this  we  meet  with  an  example  in  his  conceffion  of  polygamy  and  concubinage ;. 
for  firft  he  granted  to  every  profeffor  of  his  religion  the  liberty  of  marrying  four  wives  ; 
he  likewife  taught  that  they  might  take  as  many  concubines  as  they  were^able  to  main- 
tain,  but  in  this  alfo  the  more  illuminated  Moors  confine  themfelves  to  one  of  their 
own  perfuafion,  efteeming  concubinate  with  infidels  (under  which  name  all  are  com- 
prized that  profefs  not  Mahumatifm)  to  be  an  unexorable  uncleannefs.  As  for  poly, 
gamy  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  divine  inflitute,  and  when  any  object  againft  it,  the  Moors, 
vindicate  it  by  the  frequent  examples  and  univerfal  cuftoms  thereof,  in  the  '  patriarchs 
and  worthies  of  the  Hebrew  world.  And  I  could  meet  with  none  who  afferted  plu- 
rality of  wives  upon  politic  confiderations,  as  that  it  was  convenient  for  the  propagatioa 
of  the  empire,  increafe  of  people,  and  enlargement  of  their  religion  ;  but  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  God,  was  ufed  by  the  holieft  of  his  fervants,  and  the  ec&nomy  of  the 
old  law. 

When  the  inconvenience  of  thefe  plurality  is  objefted,  and  that  their  economics 
cannot  but  be  much  difordered,  by  reafon  of  the  inquietudesr  and  ftrifes  that  will 
inevitably  arife  among  fo  many  female  co-rivals  for  one  man's  affedion ;  they  tell  you 
that  this  is  a  difeafe  whofe  remedy  is  of  a  very  eafy  procurement,  by  reafon  of  that 
abfolute  dominion  which  the  hufband  hath  over  his  wives,  whom,  if  they  prove  dif- 
agreeing,  he  confines  to  their  feveral  apartments,  without  allowing  them  any  further 
conversation  among  themfelves  than  that  their  fociety  at  meals  affords  them.  And  if 
this  will  not  cure  the  uhpeaceable  humour,  then  divorce  proves  an  infallible  receipt ; 
of  which  give  me  leave  to  give  this  brief  account. 

.  When  the  woman  finds  herfelf  aggrieved  by  her  hufband,  or  any  of  her  fellow 
wives,  her  only  reparation  and  fuccour  is  to  feek  a  divorce.  And  in  this  cafe  fhe  has 
liberty  to  addrefs  herfelf  to  the  alcaddee,  who  has  the  fole  power  of  difiblving,  as  well 
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as  of  tying,  the  knot  of  matrimony.  And  when  the  woman  has  declared  her  con- 
dition,  and  fpread  before  the  alcaddee  the  reafons  upon  which  (he  grounds  her  defire 
of  divorce,  the  alcaddee  prefently  fends  for  the  hufband,  and  examines  him  concerning 
the  verity  of  the  complaint  brought  againft  him  by  his  wife  ;  if  he  deny  it,  then  the 
matter  is  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  neighbours ;  but  if  the  hulband  have  a  willing- 
nefs  to  be  quit  of  his  wife,  then  he  need  but  confefs  that  whereof  he  is  accdl'ed,  and 
the  alcaddee  tears  in  pieces  the  bill  of  their  marriage  which  he  had  confirmed,  declares 
the  marriage  void,  and  certifies  the  divorce  under  his  feal ;  and  from  hence  forward 
they  are  both  at  liberty  for  new  nuptials  ;  from  which  the  woman  is  bound  to  abftain 
^ill  it  be  apparent  that  (he  is  not  impregnate  by  her  laft  hulband,  who  is  ftill  obliged  to 
provide  for  the  iffue  that  (he  (hall  bring  into  the  world  five  months  after  the  divorce  > 
but  if  ftie  cannot  tarry  fo  long,  then  the  alcabla  or  midwife,  has  her  in  examination, 
who  is  bound  to  return  a'juft  and  true  report,  upon  pain  of  being  ftoned  to  death. 
The  Moors  call  the  divorce  and  widows  by  the  fame  word,  and  enjoin  them  the  fame 
laws  of  fecond  marriage. 

The  chief  caufes  of  divorce  on  the  woman's  part  are  either  difquiet  and  froward 
carriage  to  the  family,  efpecially  when  (he  will  not  live  in  amicable  fociety  with  the 
(harers  of  the  fame  bed  ;  or  when  (he  is  unpleafing  to  her  conjugal  embraces,  or  when 
(he  will  not  endure  his  familiarity  with  his  women  flaves.  But  if  (he  be  found  guilty 
of 'adultery,  the  injury  is  too  great  for  divorce  to  repair,  and  in  this  cafe  (he  is  folely 
left  to  the  pleafure  of  her  hu(band,  who  has  abfolute  power  both  to  be  her  jddge  and 
executioner ;  and  albeit  the  Moors  are  not  fparing  in  the  revenge  of  their  kindred's 
death,  yet  they  applaud  the  hufband  who  kills  their  kinfwomen,  whom  he  has  cer* 
tainly  round  treacherous  to  his  bed. 

The  occafions  of  divorce  on  the  hufband's  fide  are  his  refufal  of  paying  his  wife 
marrital  due,  or  fome  oth  r  fort  of  unkind  deponment.  But  after  all  the  wife's  com- 
plaints, the  huiband  a*^  liberty  to  retain  or  put  her  away  ;  and  he  may  at  any  time 
divorce  his  wife,  in  cafV  he  will  make  good  the  marriage  contraft^ 

Itisufually  i  Hd,  tl.ai  rhewive^sfeek  for  divorce  when  their  hu(bands  deal  unnatu* 
rally  with  iheni;  an.!  albeit  this  is  faid  to  be  done  with  a  great  deal  of  modefty,  the 
crime  being  fignifiL*d  by  the  turning  up  of  a  (hoe ;  yet  in  Barbary  examples  of  this 
.kind  are  very  unufual,  for  the  Moors  abhor  the  villany,  believing  that  it  is  not  in  man's 
nature  to  be  fo  prepofterous ;  and  that  it  was  at  firft  the  malicious  invention  of  fome 
vile  and  impudent  (trumpet. 

The  children  which  are  begot  before  divorce  follow  not  the  woman,  but  are  left  to 
the  hufband's  charge.  And  it  is  d>fervable  that  the  Morefco  women  feldom  prove 
unfruitful;  for  in  a  town  of  above  twelve  hundred  married  w6men,  it  was  reckoned  for 
a  great  rarity  that  there  was  one  died  barren.  But  the  wife,  different  from  the  Jewi(h 
cuilom,  fuffers  no  di(honour  for  her  fterility,  and  if  the  hu(band  takes  a  fecond  wife 
mho  proves  alfo  childlefs,  the  huiband  bears  the  imputation.  Mahumed  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  Alcoran,  advifeth  the  hufband  whofe  wife  is  barren  to  fwear  by  her  belly, 
and  a(rert6  it  a  mjeans  to  make  her  conceive.  A  devotion  which,  as  I  have  been  told, 
h  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  Alarbes,  but  quite  worn  out  of  fafhion  with  the  other 
Moors.  # 

In  the  nurfing  of  children  the  mother  abhors  that  unnatural  pride  of  fuckling  them 
with  other  breads,  while  her  own  are  fufficient  for  that  afFedtionate  fervice.  And  to 
ihew  that  ther^  is  fomething  more  than  common  kindnefs  in  this  particular,  the  £m- 
prels  herfelf  is  obliged  for  we  firil  feven  day^  to  give  her  child  fuciu 
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And  now,  before  1  difmifs  this  remark,  I  cannot  but  acquaint  you  with  all  the 
material  ceremonies  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  marriages.  Every  former  wife 
upon  the  introdudion  of  another,  lives  (even  days  deprived  of  all  manner  of  fociety 
with  her  huiband,  who  for  that  time  devotes  himfelf  entirely  t6  his  laft  bride ;  whom 
on  the  feventh  day  after  marriage  he  folemnly  brings  into  the  ac(|uaintance  and  fellow- 
ibip  of  his  other  wiyes,  whofe  brows  the  laft  married  is  bound  to  kifs,  and  tells  them  that 
they  are  not  to  be  singry  that  their  holy  law  hath  entitled  her  to  a  (hare  in  his  affe&ioa 
as  large  as  any  of  theirs.  The  hufband  likewife  exhorts  the;n  all  to  reciprocal  kind* 
nefles,  afluring  them  that  without  fraud,  or  any  partiality,  he  intends  to  divide  himfelf 
'among  them* 

Now  that  which  feems  moft  nearly  to  concern  the  wives,  and  proves  the  greateft 
and  moft  incentive  of  their  wrath '  is  their  huft>and's  liberty  of  takm^  as  many  concur 
bines  as  he  lifts ;  which  for  the  moft  part  are  blacks,  the  Moors  dotmg  much  on  that 
Spanifh  faying,  la  negra  iiene  turmentina  en  ella.  But  thofe  that  keep  concubine  flave^ 
are^not  permitted  to  aflbciate  with  them  in  the  nighty  and  if  any  of  them  bear  their 
patrons  children,  (he  thereupon  receives  her  liberty,  and  the  child  is  cohdr  with  thofe 

begot  in  wedlock.  v  •  / 

•  _  •  » 

CHAP.  XIV.  —  Of  the  Morefco  Admjfion  of  Renegades^  Circumcifiony  Impofition  of 

NameSf  Surnames^ 

EVERY  religion  has  had  ftill  fome  rites  appropriated  to  the  admiffion  of  fuch  as 
undertook  its  profeifion,  and  by  which  they  were  characterized  and  diftinguiflied* 
<^onceming  this  the  author  of  Mahumatifm  was  much  diftraCted,  not  knowing  what 
inaugurating  ceremony  to  ordain.  His  two  afleflbrs,  Sergius  the  monk,  aqd  Abdalla 
the  Jew,  divided  him  with  their  opinions,  while  each  pleaded  for  the  character  of  his 
foriaken  faith.  But  the  wary  impoftor  (labourmg  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his  pre^ 
tenfions,  in  bdng  fent  to  be  the  reconciler  of  the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  religion,  and  tp 
compofe  a  law  comprehending  both)  to  comply  with  Sergius,  who  ftood  (tiffly  for 
baptifm ;  he  ordained  daily  warnings  to  all  thofe  who  became  Mahumetans,  and  afcribed 
thereunto  no  lefs  efficacy  than  the  cleanfine  of  the  foul.  And  that  he  might  not  difguft 
Abdalla  the  Jewy  he  made  circumcifion  admiflive  of  profeljtes  into  his  law;  but  did 
.not  inftitute  it  under  any  notion  of  abfolute  neceifity,  and  mdifpenfably  required  of  all 
who  undertook  the  profeflion  of  his  religion,  but  made  the  want  of  it  no  impediment 
of  future  happinefs.  '  And  therefore  in  the  admittance  of  a  renegado,  or  the  denyer  of 
his  firft  religion,  circumcifion  is  not  exaded  of  the  Moors,  for  fear  that  the  underr 
going  of  fuch  a  painful  facrament  fliould  deter  the  profelyte.  But  when  any  defires 
to  be  of  their  perfuafion,  they  carry  the  new  Muflulman  on  horfeback,  in  a  kind  of 
triumph  through  the  ftreets,  and  proclaim  that  fuch  an  one  being  turned  Moor^  de^ 
fires  the  affiftance  of  their  prayers  that  he  may  not  apoftatife. 

But  their  male  children  are  initiated  by  circumcifion,  and  becaufe  the  child  may  die 
before  it  can  be  circumcifed,  therefore  tne  lack  of  this  rite  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  concluded 
to  be  no  hindrance  of  its  enjoyment  of  Paradife.  When  the  child  is  feven  days  old, 
the  Moors  give  it  a  name,  and  the  father  of  it  makes  a  feaft.  But  the  impofition  of 
the  name  is  done  in  the  public  aflembly ;  for  the  father  at  the  evening-fallah  carries  to 
the  church  feveral  diflies  or  cufcuflbw,  of  which  he  fets  one  apart  for  the  prieft,  and 
the  reft  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  people.  And  w^en  the  prayers  are  ended,  the  congrega* 
tion  demand  of  the  father  what  he  will  call  his  child,  and  if  the  name  he  gives  it  be  hot 
latisfadory  to  the  people,  they  decide  it  by  lots  what  he  fhall  be  called,  for  every  maa 
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Iiere  has  a  rote  in  the  naming  of  his  neighbour's  child.  And  when  they  have:  agreed 
the  pointy  all  pray  that  the  child  may  live^  prove  rich  and  valiant,  and  underftand  th,e 
Alcoran ;  then  they  eat  up  the  cufcuffow  and  depart.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  prieft, 
neither  at  the  naming  nor  circumcifion  of  the  child,  has  any  appropriate  office,  of  which 
i  could  iind  no  other  reafon,  unlefs  the  Moors  eftimate  of  theie  ceremoniesi  which  they 
never  reckon  among  the  eflentials  of  religion.  i 

There  are  fome  who  have  affertiod,  that  there  is  an  inevitable  time  of  circumcifion 
€mong  all  the  Mahumetans ;  but  if  they  had  lived  in  Barbary,  they  might  haveleifened 
the  propofition,  for  the  Moors  circumcife  their  children  when  they  pleafe,  being  by 
law  not  bound  up  to  any  particular  day  or  hour.  But  it  is  generally  grown  into 
fafliion^  to  circumcif<i  at  the  animadverfary  feaft  called  Mulud,  kept  in  December  in 
memory  of  Muley  Mahumed.  And  few  or  none  defer  the  circumcifion  of  their  males 
St  the  firft  Mulud  after  their  nativity.  Now  there  is  no  perfon  fet  ^p^rt  for  this  office^ 
but  the  child  is  circumdfed  by  any  jthat  has  a  gentle  and  nimble  hand,  to  whom  the 
parent  gives  a  bountiful  reward. 

When  the  fons  arrive  to  a  due  maturity,  they  are  difpofed  of  to  vocations,  among 
which  the  fword  is  reckoned  the  moll  honourable,  as  a  privilege  of  primogeniture 
belongs  to  the  firft  bom.  The  reft  betake  themfelves  to  fuch  callings  as  beft  agree  with 
their  inclinations  and  fathers  fortunes.  Many  of  the  wealthier  fort  put  their  fons  to  be 
talbyes,  that  in  cafe  they  be  reduced  to  want  they  be  in  capacity  to  be  received  into  the 
priefthood  and  be  maintained  by  the  church.  « 

The  Modrs  have  no  furnames,  which  want  they  fupply  by  adding  to  the  child's 
tame  either  the  name  of  fome  remarkable  time  when  it  chanced  to  be  born,  as  the 
'Hamadan,  Mulud,  Afliora,  and  the  like ;  or  the  name  of  the  father  by  prefixing 
Ben,  as  Hader  Ben  Abdalla :  being  the  fame  with  Thomas  Fitz  Williams,  &c.  and 
the  higher  they  derive  the  pedigree  by  reckoning  up  their  anceftors,  it  is  accounted 
the  moft  honourable.  And  in  this  they  follow  the  ancient  cuftom,  for  to  add  to  a 
tnan's  proper  name  the  proper  name  of  his  father  by  putting  [fon^  before  it,  was  of 
old  inftead  of  that  which  we  now  call  fumames:  and  in  foine  parts  this  is  not  yeC 
worn  quite  out  of  ufe%  Whether  the  names  now  given  by  the  Moors,  are  fignificative 
of  any  virtues  defired  or  foretold  by  thofe  that  impofe  them,  to  be  in  the  children,  hath 
toot  yet  fallen  under  my  comprehenfion. 

Curiofity  tempting  me  in  purfuance  of  this  note,  to  enquire  into  their  child-births 
I  found  that  therein  they  obferved  a  decency  conformable  to  the  beft  civilized  people*. 
For  the  pregnant  wife  perceiving  the  approach  of  her  pangs,  calls  for  the  alcabla,  or 
Mother,  the  lame  with  our  midwife,  to  affift  her  travails,  who  never  leaves  her  tilt 
Ihe  feventh  day  after  her  delivery,  for  fo  long  (he  keeps  her  bed,  and  tarries  forty  days 
before  file  aflbciates  with  her  hufl)and.  Who  if  he  be  fcrupulous  will  not  embrace 
his  wife  from  the  time  flie  appears  impregnate,  till  the  laft  minute  of  the  forty  days^ 
after  her  delivery  be  accomplilhed. 

CHAP.  XV.  —  Of  ihe  Morefco  Funeral  RHes^  Tejiaments^  Mourning  for  the  Deady, 
tjleem     Interment^  Sepulchres^  Places  of  Burial^  isfc. 

THE  Moors  are  very  careful  that  nothing  be  wanting  or  diforderly  in  the  rites  of 
burial,  wherein  the  furviving  relations  fignify  great  lentiments  of  humanity  and 
affedion  toward  the  deceafed:  whom  when  they  underfland  that  they  are  (^:k^  they 
delay  not  to  vifit,  on  purpofe  to  admonifii  them  of  their  faults,  and  to  exhort  them 
lo  look  forward  to  the  great  pleafures  of  Paradife^.  The  ^rieft  never  omits  this  good 
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office  of  aflifthig  the  fick;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  there  are  eertain  azaoras  or 
parcels  of  the  Alcoran,  appointed  to  be  read  on  this  occafion  to  the  infirm^  who  if  he 
di'fe  not  while  thofe  azaoras  are  thrice  read  over,  it  is  ah  omen  of  his  recovery  j  but  if 
the  agony  be  obferved  to  increafe  in  the  time  of  reading,  they  conclude  that  the  patient 
will  not  efcape:  which  when  the  fick  man  obferves,  and  fees  that  in  all  probability  hi^ 
diftemper  will  temfinate  in  death,  he  begins  an  exact  difpofal  of  his  eftate,  whereof  ia 
the  firft  place  fome  part  is  bequeathed  to  the  parochial  church  where  he  livesj  ancl 
fome  fmall  legacies  to  the  alfachi  and  almud^n,  and  the  reft  he  leaves  to  be  divided  bjr 
the  alcadd^e  among  his  wives  and  children :  in  which  diftribution,  a  fon  hath  twice  at 
much  as  a  daughter,  and  the  wives  can  claim  no  more  than  is  fet  down  in  their  contrail 
of  marriage. 

In  fignification  of  their  love  to  the  dead,  the  near  kindred  of  both  fexes  ufe  token* 
very  exprelfive  of  forrow :  the  nien  teftify  their  griefs  by  putting  on  their  coarfer 
alheicks,  and  not  wearing  any  thing  that  is  very  white  about  them,  which  at  other 
times  is  a  chief  part  of  their  bravery  :  for  they  account  white  to  be  no  lefs  a  token  of 
cheerfulneis  than  innocence,  and  therefore  account  the  wearing  thereof  very  improper 
for  fuch  forrowful  occafions.  The  men  likewife  (that  are  of  near  alliance  to  the  deadX 
cut  not  their  beards,  but  declare  thehr  penlivenefs ;  they  fuffer  a  great  negled  in  aU 
thofe  accoutrements,  in  which  at  other  times  they  are  very  curious ;  and  by  a  peculiar 
fancy  they  have  fome  hairs  hanging  over  their  eyes  in  token  of  a  carelefs  forrow.  But 
this  IS  done  chiefly  for  fuch  as  come  to  untimely  ends. 

The  women  are  very  loud  and  dolorous  in  their  lamentations  of  the  departed,  and 
they  intermit  not  to  howl  over  the  corpfe  while  it  is  in  the  houfe,  which  is  not  long,  for 
as  foon  as  the  breath  is  expired,  the  dead  body  is  walhed  with  foap  and  warm  water,  by 
thofe  of  the  fame  fex  with  the  d^arted.  Then  the  body  is  wrapt  in  white  linen  and 
laid  in  a  coffin  (though  a  coffin  is  but  the  lot  of  a  few)  on  the  right  fide,  with  the  face 
toward  Medha,  in  which  pofture  it  is  alfo  buried.  When  the  corpfe  is  carried  out  to 
burial,  the'prieft  goes  next  unto  it,  who  coming  to  the  grave  or  fepulchre,  prays  that 
the  fins  of  the  defunft  may  be  remitted,  and  that  he  may  have  a  portion  in  the  promifed 
delights.  Returning  home  from  the  burial,  they  have  a  feaft  to  comfort  thofe  of  th^ 
family  who  are  not  permitted  to  drefs  any  thing  while  the  corpfe  is  in  the  houfe ;  and 
this  confolatory  feaft  is  great  or  fmall,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  dead. 

They  account  it  a  great  unhappinefs  for  one  of  their  faith  to  want  a  decent  inter- 
inent ;  and  therefore  if  any  die  without  an  eftate  fufficient  to  difcharge  his  funeral 
^xpences,  they  fupply  it  by  a  neighbourly  contribution.  Thofe  that  are  more  wealthy 
and  honourable  have  fepulchres,  which  vary  both  in  materials  and  fafhion :  for  fom© 
are  built  of  rough  ftone,  others  of  coarfe  marble,  but  the  moft  of  brick  :  fome  in  form 
of  a  half  moon,  others  open  upon  pillars;  and  fome  round  and  clofe,  and  to  be 
entered  by  a  door.  But  the  vulgar  lie  in  common  graves,  covered  with  green  turf 
and  boughs.  At  the  feet  and  head  of  thofe  that  are  thus  buried,  they  fix  large  ftones, 
in  which  are  written  the  name  of  the  interred,  with  the  year  of  his  age  and  hegira.  As 
for  epitaphs,  they  are  quire  worn  out  of  requeft,  yet  they  were  in  great  eftimation  of 
old,  as  may  be  gathered  from  that  colleftion  which  John  Leo  made  thereof,  and 
prefented  it  to  a  brother  of  a  King  of  Fez. 

Upon  every  Friday  the  women  repair  to  the  graves  of  their  deceafed  friends,  whofe 
deaths  they  bewail  with  a  very  loud  and  bitter  lamentation,  recounting  the  great  fatis- 
fa&ion  and  pleafure  which  they  once  enjoyed  in  their  fociety.  And  becaufe  thev 
believe  that  on  every  Friday  the  foul  returns  to  the  body,  they  Ipread  the  graves  with 
fvfeet  flowers  and  green  boughs  on  purpofe  to  refreih  it,  and  to  adorn  the  gravQ.  But 
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fiiere  are  fome  Moors  which  hold  this  rite  for  a  myftery  in  thdr  if'eligton,  and  there-) 
fore  pretend  not  to  give  zay  account  of  its  ufage.  They  have  one  thing  in  burial^ 
obferved  no  where  elfe,  which  is  not  to  bury  another  in  the  fame  grave  where  one 
has  been  interred  before,  and  therefore  they  ufe  certain  marks  to  fecure  them  from 
miftakes. 

It  has  been  often  told  me,  that  the  Morefco  women  in  their  weekly  lamentations 
of  the  dead,  ufed  to  alk  them  what  reafon  they  had  to  die,  feeing  that  they  enjoyed 
loving  -friends,  wanting  none  of  the  comforts  of  this  life,  &c.  But  I  found  this  was 
to  idle  ftory,  and  a  Moor  aflured  me  that  they  had  no  fuch  cuftom,  and  that  it  could 
be  the  calumny  of  none  but  a  deceitful  Jew. 

Neither  is  that  other  ftory  of  more  credit,  which  makes  the  Moors  referve  a  vacant 
|>lace  in  the  grave,  to  give  the  dead  carcafe  room  to  rife  up  and  kneel  before  two 
pretty  angels,  who  come  to  confe&  the  departed  concerning  the  great  points  of  the 
law ;  namely,  paying  of  tithes,  giving  of  alms,  and  obferving  of  ramadon ;  for  upon 
mature  enquiry,  I  was  affured  that  the  Moors  had  no  fuch  article  in  their  creed. 

The  places  of  burial  that  belong  to  great  ton^ms,  are  in  the  fields :  but  in  the  country 
they  are  generally  by  the  high- ways,  which  mav  be  to  put  paflengers  in  mind  of  their 
mortality.  The  ground  which  is  fet  apart  for  tnis  employment,  is  ufually  the  donative 
of  fome  devout  perfon,  or  purchafed  with  legacies  bequeathed  for  that  purpofe.  And 
that  ihere  might  be  no  fraud  pradifed  in  this  particular,  both  alfachi  and  alcaddee 
keep  regifters  of  all  fuch  donations,  which  are  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  When  the 
ground  is  once  devoted  to  this  fervice,  the  Moors  call  it  bleffed  and  holy,  and  ac- 
count its  alienation  an  unpardonable  wickednefs.  Neither  the  Chriftians,  nor  any 
bf  another  religion,  are  permitted  to  tread  within  thefe  burial  places,  unlefs  they  be 
their  Haves,  whom  they  admit  to  any  thing  capable  of  fervice,  and  ufe  as  forely  as 
their  dogs.  Thefe  ilaves  always  wait  upon  the  women  to  the  fepulchres,  but  for  no 
other  intent  than  to  carry  their  flowers  and  boughs,  and  to-afBft  them  therewith  to 
drefs  the  ^ves. 

There  is  no  ald^a  or  village  that  has  a  church,  but  it  hath  alfo  a  peculiar  burying 
|>Iace,  given  or  bought  as  hath  been  already  mentioned. 

C3IAP.  XVI. — Of  tie  Morefco  Ramadan,  Hs  Injiitution,  Moveablenefs^  Manner  of 

Celebration* 

\  SOME  have  imagined  that  for  twelve  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Mahu« 
metan  lawj  the  fe£taries  thereof  kept  the  fame  fads  with  the  Jews :  but  Mahumed 
being  difpleafed  with  that  refradory  people,  and  fcoming  to  borrow  any  of  their 
inftitutions,  commanded  his  profelytes  to  abandon  their  fafts,  and  appointed  in  their 
room  the  moon  ramadan,  to  be  kept  in  an  anniverfary  abftinence.  But  others  date 
this  Lent  from  the  fecond  year  of  Mahumed's  prophefy,  and  that  it  fell  out  in  the 
month  September,  at  which  time  the  Alcoran  is  faid  to  have  been  fent  from  Heaven. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  iaft  was  in  memory  thereof,  becaufe  fo  great  a  bleiling 
(in  the  Mahumedain's  eftimation)  deferved  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  a  far  different  me- 
morial, great  mercies  having  never  been,  celebrated  with  penances  and  corporeal 
humiliations,  but  rather  with  feftival  expreflions  of  joy,  and  actions  fignificative  of 
exaltation. 

The  ramadan  is  moveable,  and  depends  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  which, 
if  through  the  cloudinefs  of  the  weather  they  cannot  difcem,  they  tarry  till  it  may  be 
prefumed  by  the  courfe  of  nature  that  it  is  changed.   And  thofe  who  are  lefs  learned 


hi  the  lunar  mutations,  continue  the  faft  for  thirty  days,  bemg  aflured  that  in  that 
period  the  moon  muft  fulfil  her  courfe. 

A  winter  ramadan  is  very  welcome  to  the  Moors,  becaufe  their  labours  are  not 
then  fo  preflive,  and  better  then  to  be  endured,  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon: 
and  the  fail  is  not  fo  afRi&ive,  becaufe  the  days  are  (hort,  and  the  nights  long  to 
revel  in. 

Though  this  be  the  fevered  precept  in  the  Mahumedan  law,  yet  it  is  not  without  all 
capacities  of  indulgence,  for  therein  is  had  fpecial  regard  to  the  wayfaring  and  infirm, 
who  have  licence  to  eat  in  the  day  time,  with  this  caution,  that  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  and  upon  their  recovery  from  ficknefs,  they  perform  the  full  account  of  their 
Lent«  As  for  the  reft,  they  are  enjoined  no  more  than  a  diurnal  abftinence,  having 
the  night  at  liberty  for  all  fruitions  they  can  procure,  wine  only  excepted,  whichvby 
ijiiofe  who  at  other  times  liberally  drink  it,  is  for  this  moon  totally  renounced.  The 
breach  of  this  faft  they  punifh  with  ftoning  to  death,  and  there  is  no  neceifity  can 
privilege  any  (except  travellers  and  infirm  perfons)  to  eat  or  drink  till  the  evening 
ftar  witnefleth  that  the  day  is  fliut  in. 

They  make  great  provifion  for  this  ramadan,  wherewith  they  fumifli  out  their 
nodumal  feftivals ;  and  for  this  end,  ufe  a  great  frugality  before  for  fome  days. 

They  place  a^great  fan£tity  in  this  faft,  which  yet  to  a  fcrupulift  fcarce  would  feem 
to  deferve  that  name,  for  the  day  is  ufually  paft  away  in  a  loitering  fleepmefs,  and  the 
night  in  junketing :  the  one  is  at  beft  but  a  drowfy  Lent,  and  the  other  a  luxurious 
carnival.  Yet  there  is  a  devouter  fort  of  bigots,  who  fpend  the  day  in  the  church 
and  devotion,  and  are  very  referved  in  their  nightly  carrefies,  living  for  the  whole 
moon  feparate  from  women,  where  they  fupererogate,  their  law- no  where  exa£ting 
this^feverity :  for  fuch  was  the  carnal  temper  of  their  prophet,  that  he  thought  it  an 
impoffibility  to  live  a  whole  day  continent.  Both  fexes  are  bound  to  begin  this  faft 
at  the  twelfth  year  of  their  age,  and  it  is  placed  among  the  articles  necefiarily  requifite 
to  the  conftitution  of  a  perfe^  Mahumetan. 

The  laft  day  of  the  moon,  the  Moors  fpend  in  doleful  lamentations  of  their  deceafed 
relations,  and  with  their  yearly  commemoratives  end  the  faft. 

CHAP.XWlL^TbeMore/coFeq/is. 

AT  the  end  of  their  Lent,  Mahumed  inftituted  a  feftival  folemnity,  as  hath  been 
imagined  in  imitation  of  the  Chriftians*  Eafter.  The  Turks  call  it  Bairam ;  the  Moors, 
El  Ed  Geer,  or  the  little  feaft :  little,  not  in  refped  of  its  duration,  but  expence  j  for , 
it  lafts  three  days,  which  equals  it  in  length  with  any  of  the  reft. 

On  the  firft  day  thereof  they  fpread  the  floor  of  their  giammas  with  coloured 
leather,  and  then  entertain  each  other  with  honey,  fweet  butter,  and  wafers.  And 
according  to  the  performance  of  this  feftival,  they  divine,  as  the  Egyptians  by  their 
Nilefcope,  the  bleflings  and  plenty  of  the  defcending  year. 

About  two  months  after,  the  Moors  have  another  feftival,  by  them  called.  El  Ed 
Gueber,  or  the  great  feaft,  in  refpeO:  of  the  expenceis  and  charges  thereof.  This 
feftival  ftill  commenceth  with  a  fermon,  which  the  alcalib  or  chief  prieft  makes  concern- 
jng  its  inftitution,  with  amplification  of  its  praifes.  Returning  home  from  the  fermon, 
the  Moors  fall  to  killing  fuch  ftieep  as  they  have  made  choice  of  for  their  entertainment 
at  this  folemnity,  and  there  is  not  the  meaneft  fortune  but  now  has  his  (heep,  which 
is  killed  by  cutting  the  throat  thereof,  with  their  faces  towards  Mecha,  and  fwearing 
by  Alquibla.  This  done,  every  family  takes  the  heart  and  appurtenances,  and  im- 
mediately 
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tkiediately  ^efs  it  with  faffron,  red  and  black  pepper ;  then,  with  ftore  of  bread,  they 
bring  it  to  their  parifli  church  (where  every  quality  knows  his  ftation),  and  eat  it  in 
^  <!ommunion.    Returning  from  this  ecclefiaftic  ordinary,  they  pafs  the  fecond  and 
third  day  in  eating  and  drinking.    This  is  alfo  called  the  mutton  feaft. 

The  next  to  this  is  their  Afhorah,  which  lafts  but  one  day,  and  called  a  feaft  of 
fruits,  nothing  being  then  eaten  but  dates,  figs,  parched  com,  and  all  fuch  natural 
<:ates  as  their  fubftances  can  procure.  This  feftival  is  not  held  in  giammas,  but  every 
lather  of  a  family  treats  his  houfhold  under  his  own  roof.  And  the  rich  on  this  day 
give  a  portion  of  then:  eftates  to  the  poor,  who  on  the  morning  of  the  feftival  go  from 
one  giamma  to  another,  and  receive  the  yearly  alms,  which  are  proportionably  divided 
amongft  them.  None  caft  into  this  treafury  who  have  not  a  certain  fum  of  money 
in  poneffion,  and  he  that  has  lefs  than  ten  metacales  (which  fomething  exceeds  our 
five  (hilling  pieces)  is  exempt  from  this  corban. 

At  the  receipt  of  thefe  alms,  the  poor  pray  that  God  would  increafe  the  givers*  ftore, 
^nd  enable  them  to  beftow  more  the  next  Afhorah,  telling  them,  that  this  fulfilling 
of  the  law,  is  the  beft  affurance  of  rendering  their  petitions  fuccefsful. 

Anferah  is  another  Morefco  feftival,  which  lafts  but  a  day  ;  and  with  the  Andaluzian 
Moors  bears  the  name  of  Saint  John  Baptift's,  or  the  feaft  of  the  Chriftians.  On  this 
feftival,  thofe  who  live  within  ten  leagues  of  the  fea  come  thither  to  waih  themfeives ;  v 
and  thofe  who  cannot,  by  reafon  of  diftance,  repair  to  that  great  monopoly  of  waters, 
take  fait  and  throw  it  into  the  fountains  at  home,  and  bathe  themfeives  in  that  counter- 
feit ocean.  This  is  exa&ly  at  mid-fummer,  dnd  held  in  commemoration  of  that  great 
bleffing  of  water.  The  viands  of  this  feaft  exceed  not  their  ordinary  provifions,  only 
they  eat  them  with  greater  alacrity. 

Mulud  is  the  yearly  feaft  for  circumcifion,  and  continueth  three  days  ;  on  the  firft 
vrhereof,  they  make  a  gatcha,  or  hodge-podge  of  flour,  water,  butter,  and  honey,  and 
carry  great  quantities  thereof  to  the  church,  whither  they  invite  one  another,  faying, 
€ome,let  us  go  to  the  AUamdillah,  or  to  the  feaft  that  is  made  to  Mahumed  for  God's  fake: 
^nd  when  they  have  eaten  of  this  homely  di(h  in  the  church,  they  leave  ftore  thereof  to 
be  devoured  by  the  poor,  and  fpend  the  two  following  days  in  good  neighbourhood  and 
plentiful  collations.  This  is  their  chief  feaft,  becaufe  at  it  their  males  are  circumcifed, 
and  may  feem  to  have  a  reference  to  the  old  Whitfuntide  among  the  Chriftians.  But  I 
forbear  to  fwell  thel'e  remarks  with  fuch  conjeftural  references,  which  if  I  fiiould  enter- 
prife,I  might  make  all  Mahumed*s  inftitutions  yield  fome  probable  refemblanees  of  thofe 
ancient  cuftoms  and  ordinances  in  ufage  among  Jews  and  Chriftians  ;  and  fhew,  that 
this  great  deceiver  has  confufed  both  the  Teftaments  into  his  Alcoran,  labouring 
thereby  to  have  his  firft  pretenfions  made  creditable,  that  he  came  to  reconcile  Jew  and 
Chriftian  unto  the  obedience  of  one  and  the  fame  law. 

•  Thefe  Morefco  feftivals  feem  not  fo  much  commemorative  of  received  mercie?,  as  re- 
laxatives  of  corporeal  labours,  from  which  they  are  obferved  to  have  no  other  divertife- 
ir)ents.  For  cards  and  dice  are  utterly  abhorred  by  the  better  families,  not  only  as  for- 
bidden  bv  the  law,  under  the  infamous  terms  of  diabolical  inventions,  but  as  obferved  to 
be  occauons^of  many  nocive  paffions,  engendering  debates,  and  incentives  to  avarice  :  * 
befides,  they  are  looked  upon  as  effeminate  and  trivial  entertainments,  fit  only  for  fea- 
men,  and  women ;  the  former  being  much  verfed  in  this  idlenefs,  though  no  fuch  af-  . 
perfion  can  be  raft  on  the  latter. 
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CHAP.  XVin.— the  Morefco  Pa/limes^  Muftc,  Dancings  &fr. 

WHEJJ  the  Morefco  gentry  are  difpofed  to  fports,  the  wild  boar  fits  theraj  with  a 
manly  exercife,  and  affords  them  both-  paftime  aud  improvement ;  and  when  m  the 
failure  of  fome  circumftance  they  are  debarred  this  kind  of  recreation,  they  fuppiy  it 
with  their  lances  in  lufory  ikirmiflies  on  horfeback,  wherem  their  dexterity  cannot  be 
too  much  admired. 

But  they  are  naturally  uninclined  to  fports,  being  very  fatumine.  and  loving  the  esf 
tremes,  either  to  fit  fl:ill5  or  to  be  in  robuftious  motions.    They  fpend  much  of  their 
time  in  a  fort  of  drowfy  conference,  but  the  fum  of  their  domeftic  entertainments 
their  women  and  their  chefs-boards  :  all  communicatmg  in  the  former,  but  the  latter  i» 
only  the  feriqus  paftime  of  the  virtuofos. 

They  ufe  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  but  in  both  are  very  ferious  and  plain,  de- 
void of  levity  or  flouriih.  Their  ufual  inftruments  are  the  rabeb  and  ahliid ;  the 
former  refembles  our  violin,  but  ftrung  only  with  one  gr^t  cord  of  hair ;  the  other  a 
guitar.  In  Fez  they  have  lutes,  and  thofe  who  will  teach  them  well.  The  Alarbs  have 
an  inftrument  called  zanphen,  like  the  bottom  of  a  kettle,  on  which  they  tinkle  with  a 
ftick.  The  Tituanezes  have  a  lefs  organ,  and  alfo  ufe  a  fprt  of  tabor  and  pipe  wheft 
they  march  in  the  field.  So  moft  towns  have  their  peculiar  forts  of  mufic.  TJie 
finging  part  is  performed  by  negras,  not  for  any  peculiar  excellency  they  are  hs^py  ia^ 
but  becaufe  finging  at  public  dances  is  looked  upon  as  fiaviih. 

In  their  dances  they  permit  no  mbcture  of  men  with  the  married  women,  which  19: 
granted  to  the  virgins,  who  upon  fome  folenmities  dance  with  the  bachelors  ;  butXd 
clofely  veiled,  that  not  any  part  about  them  is  feen  nakecL  They  ad  the  tune  i^itb 
their  hands  and  head,  and  abhor,  as  loofe  and  lafcivious,  jigs,  or  h^h  dancing*  Evierjr 
town  and  cavila  have  their  own  dances,  which  are  known  by  feveral  names.  The  Feffi^ns. 
have  a  dance  called  eftitati,  which  is  ufed  in  Sally,  Meken^z^  Alcazar,  &c.  Thofe 
the  city  of  Morocco  have  one  named  Sholakeber ;  and  -  in  the  cavUas  of  Minchel^ 
Bemi-Wadres,  &c.,  there  is  a  dance  ftyled  Ifmmahah.  It  ieldom  happens  that  thofe  or 
one  town  know  the  dances  of  another,  therefore  thofe  who  ufe  this  divertifement  only^ 
know  the  name  and  mode  of  the  dance  where  they  live* 

Their  fet  times  are  their  weddings  and  yearly  feftivals,  the  married  dancing  oa  the 
day,  the  fingle  in  the  nights 

CHAP.  XIX.— mifcettaneouf  Chaptef  of  the  Temper  of  the  Air,  Difeajes,  Medicine^ 
Poifons^  Education  of  Children^  Apparel^  ^c. 

BEFORE  I  fliut  up  thefe  tumultuary  remarks,  I  cannot  but  add  fome  mifcellaneou^^ 
notes,  occafionally  colleded  from  difcourfe  and  obfervation,  of  whofe  credit  I  have  not 
many  arguments  to  render  me  dubious.  The  firft  notice  concerns  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  this  part  of  Barbary,  wherein  there  is  fome  variation  according  to  the  fcite  of 
the  places.  At  Fez,  the  air  in  fummer  is  more  temperate  then  at  Morocco.  The  iiHr 
habitants  of  the  latter  for  feveral  hours  cannot  endure  the  heat  abroad,  and  therefore 
for  that  time  keep  clofe  within  :  but  the  people  of  the  former  are  by  no  fuch  excefs: 
conftrained  to  intermit  their  labours.  Albeit,  as  I  have  obferved  in  other  couatrie^^ 
much  herein  is  to  be  imputed  to  humour  and  cuftom» 

The  inland  country  is  hotter  in  fummer  and  colder  in  winter  then  the  maritine,. 
which  may  eafily  be  conceived^  by  confidering  what  neighbourhood  the  one  hath  with 
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h  e  fea,  the  other  \nth  the  mountsuns,  which  from  December  to  the  latter  end  of  February 
are  covered  with  fiiow ;  at  the  refolution  of  which,  fuch  rivers  are  caufed,  that  in  fome 
places  the  channels  will  yield  water  the  whole  fummer  enfuing. 
'  l^e  inhabitants  live  long,  and  are  generally  healthy  j  the  ^eafes,  when  theyiiappen, 
are  fluxes,  after  the  feafon  of  fruits ;  and  calentures,  when  they  immoderately  travel  in 
the  fun.  And  what  feems  herein  remarkable,  the  winter  (which  feafon  confifts  of  great 
rains)  is  moft  mortal  amongft  them. 

The  lues  venerea,  or  foul  difeafe  (which  the  Moors  call  bubes)  is  incident  to  thofei 
who  accompany  with  variety  of  women  :  and  though  this  may  feem  to  confine  that  dis- 
temper to  thofe  Moors  who  live  after  a  more  rude  and  roving  manner,  yet  it  is  no 
ftranger  to  thofe  of  a  more  refined  and  fettled  life,  the  grandees  of  late  having  herein 
exceeded  the  peafants.  ^ 

As  to  the  plague,  they  obferve  no  fet  time  of  its  return,  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
year  of  its  coming  being  worn  out  of  remarks ;  and  in  this  laft  century  it  has  happened 
v^  feldom,  but  in  no  parts  it  doth  rage  more  fiirioufly  than  in  Barbary  :  and  when 
they  are  vifited,  the  inhabitants  take  little  or  no  care  to  avoid  it,  holding  it  to  be  in- 
evitable. 

In  cure  of  fickneffes,  they  ufe  very  plain  medicines,  and  whatever  be  the  difeafe, 
cauterizing  is  firft  pra£tifed,  which  they  do  with  more  art  or  curiofity  than  with  a  knife 
red  hot  to  gafli  and  cut  the  place  where  the  pain  lies.  To  cure  the  head-ach,  they  take 
the  root  tauz  argent  and  rofemary,  burning  them  in  an  earthen  pot,  over  which  the 
difeafed  holds  his  head  for  the  fume ;  then  binding  the  fame  in  a  cloth  about  the  head, 
prefent  eafe  is  given.  This  tauz  argent  is  a  root  much  celebrated  for  an  excellent  and 
lading  perfume :  there  is  great  flore  thereof  about  Sally,  which  is  white  within,  without 
dulkim  and  ftreaked.  The  Moors  ufe  it  in  airing  and  perfuming  their  rooms,  but  the 
fcent  is  much  lefs  durable  than  has  been  reported. 

The  people  when  fick  cure  themfelves  with  herbs,  in  whofe  ^rtues  the  common 
people  have  a  tradidonal  knowledge.  By  this  they  fupply  the  want  of  apothecaries  and 
phyficians,  of  which  profeffion  none  are  found,  except  a  few  mountebank  ignorant 
Jews. 

llie  Moors  have  an  herb  called  la  halis,  which,  mingled  with  honey,  they  make 
up  into  balls  as  big  as  piftol  bullets,  and  of  thefe  they  fwallow  five  or  fix  at  a  time, 
which  they  find  to  procure  appetite,  fiirther  digeftion,  and  to  make  frolick,  amorous,  and 
witty.  Opium  is  much  ufed  by  all  forts,  rather  for  diet  then  phyfic ;  and  a  Moor  will 
fooner  buy  a  pill  of  opium  than  a  cake  of  bread,  if  his  ftock  be  too  little  to  buy  both. 
And  in  many  places  they  are  fo  accuftomed  to  this  ftupefadive,  that  the  want  thereof 
proves  fatal. 

In  former  times  the  people  were  fo  exquifite  in  minglin?  poifons,  that  they  had  fome 
would  kill  by  fmell :  of  late  they  are  acquainted  only  with  two  kinds  which  they  call 
rahafli  and  zehim.  The  former  is  either  white  or  pale,  and  more  quick  in  difpatching 
the  perfon  who  takes  it.  But  zehim  (fignifiying  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  palate 
or  lUcing)  is  cured  with  inceflant  fpitting.  As  for  that  poifon  which  once  they  had  the 
art  to  communicate  in  letters,  to  kill  thofe  who  read  them,  they  ^e  thereof  at  prefent 
totally  ignorant. 

Muley  Mahumed  having  out  of  politic  ends  prohibited  printing  made  thereby 
writing  of  a  more  fingular  ufe  and  efteem ;  and  the  Moors  of  old  were  noted  to  be  very 
^^ccellent  at  the  pen^  but  now  in  this,  as  m  all  other  learning,  they  are  much  deficient 

*  InYcntcd  Sooye^rs  «Fter  his  time !  Edit. 
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of  what  they  were  formerly,  for  there  are  not  many  that  arrive  to  a  higher  proficiency 
in  letters  than  barely  to  write  and  read  :  to  which  end  they  have  little  fchpols,  where 
the  children  are  taught  after  this  manner.  The  Moors  having  (as  I  faid)  no  printed 
books,  when  th^re  children  are  fent  to  fchool,  they  take  with  them  pieces  of  boards  or 
flates,  on  which  the  fchoolmafter  writes  fo  many  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  when  the 
child  has  learned  their  names  and  figures,  the  mafter  writes  them  a  certain  number 
more,  and  fo  proceeds  till  the  alphabet  be  ended :  and  then  goes  on  to  write  fome  periods 
of  the  Alcoran  (for  they  teach  no  other  book),  and  continue  this  method  till  the  whole 
Alcoran  be  wrote  over,  which  ufually  lafls  four  years.  When  the  child  has  thus  fpelt  it 
over,  he  begins  to  get  it  by  heart,  which  coils  eight  years  at  the  leafl ;  then  the  child,  if 
his  father  be  able,  is  taught  a  little  orthography.  When  the  child  is  come  to  certain 
periods  of  the  Alcoran,  the  father  is  obliged  to  make  him  a  congratulatory  prefent :  and 
when  he  has  learned  the  whole  Alcoran,  heis  brought  home  to  his  father's  houfe  in  pro- 
cedion  on  horfe-back.  As  he  rides  along,  he  holds  a  table  written  with  Mahumed's  law, 
whereon  he  continually  fixeth  his  eye,  thereby  fignifying  that  the  honour  conferred  upon 
him  was  for  the  careful  reading  of  the  Alcoran  ;  and  when  the  youth  accompanied 
with  the  alfaqui,  fchoolmafter,  and  fchoolfellows,  hath  vifited  all  the  churches,  they 
come  to  his  father's  houfe,  where  they  are  entertained,  and  the  mafter  rewarded  for  the 
care  fhewn  ii^  the  proficiency  of  his  fcholar. 
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JOURNEY  TO  MEQUINEZ, 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  PRESENT 

EMPEROR  OF  FEZ  AND  MOROCCO ; 

On  the  Occafion  ©f  Commodore  Stewaht's  Embafly  thither  for  the  Redcmptioa  of  the  Britifli  Captives 

in  the  Year  lyzi* 

By  JOHN  WINDHUS.* 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JAMES  EARL  OF  BERKLEY,  VICE-ADMIRAL  OP 
ENGLAND,  FIRST  LORD  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY,  &C. 

My  Lord, 

THE  inviolable  love  which  Your  Lordfliip  has  always  borne  to  liberty,  and  the  part 
you  had  in  forwarding  the  redemption  of  fo  many  poor  feamen  out  of  captivity^ 
are  fuffident  reafons  foi*  honouring  this  book  with  your  name  ;  and  though  I  am  fo 
unhappy  as  to  be  an  entire  ftranger  to  Your  Lordfliip,  yet  this  account,  or  rather  journal 
of  Mr.  Stewart's  expedition  to  Mequinez,  may  claim  your  patronage,  fince  I  have 
reafon  to  apprehend  it  was  by  Your  Lordfliip's  influence  that  gentleman  was  fent  oa 
that  fervice. 

The  happinefs  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England  is,  the  prefervation  of  thofe  laws 
which  give  them  liberty,  and  make  the  face  of  ^nature  fmile  amongfl  us  ;  while  other 
nations,  efpecially  that  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  book,  labour  under  oppreflion  and 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  fingle  perfon.  Nexti  to  this  happinefe  which  our  laws  afford  us, 
is  the  means  we  are  poflefled  of  to  continue  it.  Well  may  we  therefore  rejoice  in  the 
jiiofl:  valuable  blefling  of  the  eflablifliment  of  His  facred  Majefty  and  his  royal  line :  and 
in  that  ftrength  over  which  Your  Lordfliip  prefides  ;  it  is  our  naval  force  that  fo  oftea 
hath  preferved  us,  and  baffled  the  invaders  of  our  ifland,  a  force  which  knows  na 
equal,  and  carries  its  terror  throughout  the  world.  To  that  we  owe  the  efl:ablifliment 
and  continual  prefervation  of  our  trade,  our  affluence  and  plenty,  refpefl  from  the 
refl:  of  the  world,  and  the  credit  as  well  as  means  of  treating  in  the  mofl:  barbarous 
countries  with  fuccefs.  To  be  placed  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  power  are  better  proofs  of 
Your  Lordfliip's  great  merit,  than  any  form  of  words  4>r  panegyric  on  particular 
qualifications.  That  therefore  Your  Lordfliip  may  enjoy  perfed  and  lafting  health,  and 
fo  continue  long  in  the  power  of  doing  good,  is  the  fmcere  wifli  of. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordfliip's  mofl  humble  and 

Moft  obedient  fervant, 

John  Windhus. 

•  London,  J725,  8to. 
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THE  PREFACE. 

AS  I  had  the  honour  to  attend  Mr.  Stewart  into  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  domi- 
nions, I  continued  in  thofe  parts  between  three  and  four  months,  which  time  I 
employed  in  gathering  fuch  materials  as  encouraged  me  to  proceed  in  the  following 
work :  and  in  this  I  have  been  particularly  careful  not  to  deliver  any  thing,  but  what 
cither  came  under  my  own  obfervation,  or  was  fupported  by  authorities  not  to  be 
doubted  of.  Mr.  Stewart  was  no  lefs  exafl;  in  making  his  remarks,  than  generous  in 
beftowing  them  upon  me;  and  I  am  confident,  that  gentleman's  charaOier  of  ability 
and  honour,  confidered  with  the  public  one  he  bore,  which  aflforded  opportunities  of 
feeing  things  not  eafily  met  with  by  people  of  an  ordinary  rank,  will  give  this  account 
a  value  which  I  could  never  otherwife  have  hoped  for.  And  what  renders  it  ftill  more 
complete  is,  that  fmce  my  return  into  England,  I  have  had  the  -good  fortune  to  be 
introduced  to  Mr.  Corbiere,  who  formerly  was  at  that  court,  and  has  been  pleafed  to 
fupply  me  with  his  memoirs,  which  no  perfon  to  whom  his  name  is  known,  will  doubt 
to  be  lefs  authentic  than  curious.  Out  of  thefe  I  have  made  large  additioiis  to  my  own 
<olledion,  and  think  myfelf  the  more  obliged  to  him,  becaufe  he  never  could  be  per« 
fuaded  to  publifli  them  himfelf,  though  often  importuned  to  do  it. 

The  country  I  write  of  is  very  little  known  to  us,  whatever  intercourfe  we  feem  to 
iiave  hs^d  with  it ;  and  though  we  have  been  pretty  well  accumftomed  to  fee  its  natives 
in  our  ftreets  :  yet  the  only  confideration  of  trade,  of  which  fome  notice  is  taken  in  this 
book,  will  convince  the  reader  how  much  it  is  our  intereft  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
it.  No  one  indeed  will  exped,  that  having  made  fo  fhort  a  (lay  there,  I  (hould  offer  a 
regular  hiftory ;  neither  do  I  attempt  it :  I  am  neverthelefs  in  hopes,  that  my  honefl: 
endeavours,  during  that  little  time,  the  valuable  affiftance  I  have  been  favoured  with, 
and  the  matters  of  hOt  which  I  report  with  truth,  will  both  be  of  fervice  and  agreeable 
to  ray  country. 

I  have  faid,  that  this  part  of  Barbary  is  little  knows;!  to  us,  becaufe  there  has  fcarce 
been  a  tolerable  account  of  it  iince  Leo  Africanus,  who  indeed  wrote  an  excellent  one 
about  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  after  him,  another  was  publiflied  by  Marmol,  which 
for  the  moll  part  was  taken  out  of  the  former.  And  yet  it  is  fome  fadsfadion  td  find 
a  great  conformity  between  the  prefent  race  of  Moors,  and  thofe  of  Leo's  time ;  the 
reafon  of  which  I  take  to  be  this. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  of  two  forts  y  one  confifts  of  Berebbers,  (as  they  call 
themfelves)  or  Barbarians  properly  fo  named,  who  chiefly  dwell  in  huts  upon  Atlas, 
and  other  mountains,  are  the  old  natives;  and  by  not  being  entirely  fubdued  to  this 
day,  have  kept  their  own  cufloms  both  civil  and  domeftic  ;  and  their  language  called 
Shilha,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Punic  or  Carthaginian,  which,  I  think,  would  greatly 
deferve  being  particularly  enquired  into  :  and  Mr.  Jezreel  Jones  will  be  pleafed  to  for- 
give me,  (as  I  am  informed  that  he  is  of  the  fame  opinion  about  that  language,  and  a 
inafter  of  it,)  if  I  wifh  he  would  acquaint  the  world  with  fome  account  about  it. 

The  other  fort  of  inhabitants  are  the  Arabians,  who  cultivate  the  plains,  remove  (as 
they  ever  did)  from  place  to  place  dwell  in  tents,  and  make  what  was  formerly  called 
pecunia  (or  cattle),  and  com  their  principal  wealth.  Thefe  alfo  are  particularly  tena- 
cious of  their  ancient  ways,  and  of  their  language,  both  which,  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  hiftory,  they  have  preferved  with  very  little  alteration  near  two  thoufand  years. 

3  ^  ^  They 
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They  are  the  race  of  men  who  after  having  over-run  a  large  trad  of  Afia,  and  all  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa  from  eaft  to  weft,  did,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years,  fubdue  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  they  were  forced  to  quit  after  a  poflfeffion  of  (even 
hundred  years,  and  retire  into  thofe  parts  that  are  now  under  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's 
fubjedioxi,  and  then  belonged  to  men  of  their  own  race  and  religion.  They  are  the 
people  who  ftood  the  ftiirelt  of  any  fince  the  Romans  for  univerfal  monarchy,  who 
puflied  their  conquefts  with  incretUbie  rapidity,  during  thofe  ages  when  Chriftendom 
was  involved  in  diilentions,  bigotry,  and  ignorance ;  and  then  it  was  they  taught  the 
world  sU  arts  and  ictences,  by  reviving  the  mathematics,  and  tranflating  into  their  owxl 
language  tbe  be!t  Greek  and  Roman  books.  But  now  they  are  the  very  people  whom, 
iince  their  expulfion  out  of  Spain,  we  have  juftly  called  barbarous,  from  their  cruelty, 
pride,  and  inveteracy  againft  tbe  Chriftian  name,  and  are  as  famous  for  their  craft  and 
iniincerity,  as  the  oLd  Africans  were  reckoned  by  the  Romans ;  and  being  no  lefs  idle 
tban  ignorant,  they  have  little  troubled  themfelves  for  many  years  paft,  but  to  exert 
their  hatred  to  tbe  Chriftians,  and  to  enrich  themfelves  by  the  number  of  ilaves  diey 
made  anu>ngft  them ;  till  the  Emperor,  within  thefe  thirty  years,  afTumed  to  himfeif 
tlie  propeny  in  all  ilaves  whatever,  and  even  attempted  to  make  every  one  of  his  fub- 
jeds  fuch  in  name,  which  they  are  in  reality. 

I  cannot  avoid  obferving  on  this  occafion,  that  a  man  feldom  makes  fo  true  an  efti- 
mate  of  his  own  country,  as  when  he  views  it  by  comparifon  with  others.  Thus  it 
happened  to  me  during  my  ftay  in  Barbary,  where  it  was  natural  for  me  to  make  fuch  re-^ 
flections,  as  muft  of  courfe  arife  to  an  Englifli  fubjed,  "who  havmg  lived  under  the  jufteft, 
mildeft,  and  beft  tempered  government  in  the  world,  is  tranfported  to  one  in  every 
refpeft  the  reverie ;  where  a  fierce  and  unbounded  tyranny  and  oppreffion  have  de- 
ftroyed  the  very  diftindions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  perverted  all  the  ends  of  fociety. 
When  I  faw  fo  mmy  thoufands  of  my  fellow-creatures,  who  knew  no  law  but  the 
arbitrary  and  capricious  will  of  their  prince,  and  were  reduced  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
ilavery,  as  funk  them  below  th^  dignity  of  human  nature,  I  turned  my  thoughts  back 
with  a  fecret  pleafure  upon  Great  Britain,  and  confidered  with  more  attention  than  I 
had  done  before  the  invaluable  bleffings  of  our  conftitutbn*  I  then  began  to  form  the 
trueft  judgment  of  our  laws,  which  had  put  every  thing  upon  fo  equal  a  footing,  and 
had  fixed  the  boundaries  between  the  power  of  the  pnnce  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed  ; 
and  which,  in  fliort,  had  fecured  to  us  our  lives  and  all  that  is  dear,  by  the  ftrongeft  ties 
that  natural  juftice  and  human  wifdom  can  invent.  May  all  men  that  are  blefled  widi 
fuch  a  native  happinefs  know  the  true  value  of  it,  without  the  experiment  of  any  com^ 
parifon  with  the  contrary. 

Amidft  my  refiedions  of  this  kind,  I  confidered  that  it  might  be  fome  alleviation  to 
the  miferies  of  thofe  Africans,  that  they  were  bom  and  bred  in  that  condition  of  life,  and 
had  never  known  to  any  other:  but  the  cafe  was  hr  different  with  regard  to  thofe  who 
had  tafted  the  fweets  of  liberty,  and  enjoyed  it  as  their  birth-right ;  and  therefore  I 
was  much  more  fenfibly  affeded  with  the  fufferings  of  fo  many  of  my  fellow  fubjeds 
there  who  had  groaned  under  a  long  captivity,  ^^^d^  had  nothing  to  fupport  them  under 
their  exceffive  torments  but  the  hopes  of  being  one  day  rdieved  by  the  gracious  smd 
powerful  interpofition  of  our  glorious  Sovereign.  Their  deliverance,  which  was  foon 
after  happily  effeded,  is  one  of  thofe  many  inftances  of  His  Majefty's  goodnefs,  who  has» 
through  tbe  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power,  than  to  employ 
it  for  the  eafe  and  benefit  of  his  people.  The  refcuing  feveral  hundreds  of  his  trading 
fubjeds  from  the  fevereft  bondage,  and  reftoring  them  to  their  country,  friends,  and 
rdbitions,  was  well  worthy  the  care  of  ib  great  a  prince  j  and  when  they  went  in  pre 
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ceffioD  to  St.  Piurs  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  their  happf  deliverance,  it 
was  a  fpe£lacle  of  lefs  pomp  indeed,  but  of  more  folid  and  lading  glory  than  a  Romia 
tnun^h. 


A  JOURNEY  TO  MEQOINEZ. 

HIS  MAJESTY  having  been  pleafed  to  appoint  the  Honourable  Charfes  Stewart,  Ef<l. 
commander  in  chief  of  a  fquadron  of  fhips,  to  cruize  againft  the  Sally  rovers,  and 
alfo  plenipotmtiary  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  he  failed 
from  England  the  24th  of  September  1720,  and  arrived  at  Gibraltar  the  20th  of 
0£tober  following ;  at  which  time  the  Spaniards  having  formed  an  expedition  againft 
the  Moors,  had  already  made  confiderable  embarkations  to  Ceuta,  from  thdr  camp 
near  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  ambafTador  thinking  this  a  proper  junfture  to  begin 
his  negociation,  on  the  28th  of  0£lober  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Bafha  of 
Tetiian. 

To  His  Excellency  Baflia  Hamet  Ben  Ally  Ben  Abdallah^  &c. 

THE  King  of  Great  Britain  my  mafter,  having  thought  fit  to  recal  Mr.  Cavendifli 
irom  being  ambaflador  to  the  moil  noble  prince  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  having 
done  me  the  honour  to  fend  me  abroad  to  fucceed  him,  I  take  the  liberty  to  acquaint 
Your  Excellency  of  my  arrival  in  thefe  parts,  with  full  powers  to  treat  of  a  peace  with 
Your  Excellency,  or  any  perfon  or  perfons  His  Imperial  Majefty  fhall  appoint.'  An4 
as  the  Britifh  nation  is  fenfible  of  your  great  efteem  for  them,  and  the  readinefs  whicfi 
you  have  always  (hewn  towards  a  friendfhip,  and  peace  between  the  two  nations, 
(though  I  do  not  know  whether  by  deftiny,  or  mifmanagement,  the  fo  long  defire4 
peace  has  been  retarded,)  I  am  ftill  in  hopes  Your  Excellency  will  continue  your 
great  zeal  for  the  common  good  of  both  nations,  fince  I  am  come  with  a  firm  refolu- 
tion  to  employ  my  hearty  and  beft  endeavours  towards  that  good  work,  and  the  more 
becaufe  your  glory  and  advantage  are  to  be  the  fruit  of  it.  But  it  is  Qecefiary  that 
this  negociation  (hould  begin  as  foon  as  poilible,  that  I  may  be  made  fenfible  of  the 
intention  df  His  Imperial  Majefty,  whether  he  will  make  ufe  of  this  opportunity  of 
r  fettling  that  peace  and  friendfliip  which  the  King  my  matter^  has  fo  long  defired ; 

for  fince  I  am  employed  in  another  command  upon  the  fea,  which  at  this  time  might 
be  in  conjundion  with  the  enemies  of  the  King  your  mafter,  now  that  they  hav^ 
invaded  your  country,  yet  to  (hew  you  the  fincerity  by  which  I  defign  to  aft,  I  fhould 
rather  choofe  that  His  Imperial  Majefty  would  prevent  any  accident  that  may  happen, 
by  fending  fuch  perfons  to  Gibraltar,  to  treat  with  me  as  foon  as  pofii^le,  and  put  a 
finiihing  hand  to  a  treaty  fo  long  depending,  and  which  has  already  been  adjufted  on 
both  fides.  Provided  this  can  be  done,  and  the  articles  of  peace  confirmed,  I  lhall 
then  very  readily  in  perfon  throw  myfelf  at  His  Imperial  Majefty's  feet,  to  prefent  a 
letter  which  I  nave  now  by  me,  from  the  King  my  mafter,  and  lhall  think  myfelf 
happy  to  put  myfelf  under  your  proteftion  for  my  fafety  to  Mequinez.  I  commit 
Your  Excellency  to  the  protection  of  God,  and  am 

Your  Excellency's  moft  humble  fervant, 

G^ARI.£s  Stewart* 
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This  letter  was  fent  in  the  Experiment  man  of  war,  which  upon  Tier  return  brought 
*4^ver  Cardenafli  (who  had  been  twice  ambaffador  in  England)  to  compliment  Mr.  Stewart 
on  his  arrival,  and  alfo  a  letter  from  the  baflia,  fignifying  the  great  inclination  he  had 
to  forward  the  treaty  with  the  Englifh  nation,  for  which  purpofe  Cardenafli  was  to 
confer  with  the  ambaffador,  in  order  to  have  it  finiflied  as  fdon  as  poffible.  But  the 
ambaffador  judged  it  more  convenient  to  treat  in  the  bay  of  Tetuan,  becaufe  the 
Emperor  had  fent  from  his  court  one  Mofes  Ben  Hattar,  a  Jewifli  merchant,  who  had 
been  often  employed  in  the  former  treaties,  and  was  a  perfon  more  artful  and  interefted 
than  any  other  in  the  country,  and  chiefly  to  be  considered,  in  regard  he  had  it  more 
in  his  power  to  make  the  negociation  fuccefsful,  or  defeat  it  as  he  had  done  that  of 
others.  Upon*  which  confideration  the  ambaffador  failed  with  his  fquadron  to  Tetuan 
Bay,  December  the  2  2d,  and  there  with  the  faid  Mofes  Ben  Hatrar  (who  took  upon 
hmi  to  be  jointly  empowered  with  the  baflia)  agreed  to  the  articles  of  peace,  which 
were  figned  and  exchanged  the  17th  of  January,  1720-1721.  After  which  the 
ambaffador  was  very  much  importuned  to  proceed  immediately  to  Mequinez  ;  but  as 
it  was  neceffary  that  His  .Majelty  fliould  firfl:  approve  of  the  conditions,  and  theratifica- 
.  tion  come  to  him  from  England,  before  he  landed  in  Barbary,  he  found  means  to  de- 
Jay  the  time  till  he  had  accompliflied  his  defire. 

On  Wednefday  the  3d  of  May  we  embarked  at  Gibraltar,  Ben  Hattar  going  on 
board  the  ambaffador's  fliip,  he  having  after  the  figning  of  the  treaty  come  over  with 
Jiim,  and  continued  there,  that  he  might  accompany  him  at  his  landing  in  Barbary. 
We  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Tetuan,  Saturday  the  6th,  and  landed  about  nine  of  t^ie  clock 
in  the  pioming,  which  being  fooner  than  the  baflia  expefted,  he  was  not  come  to  the 
water  fide  to  receive  the  ambaffador,  but  we  found  a  fufficient  number  of  tents  pitched 
for  our  conveniency,  and  among  them  a  fine  large  one  that  the  Emperor  had  fent  from 
Mequinez,  which  the  ambaffador  made  choice  of  to  eat  in  on  his  journey.  Our  firfl: 
entertainment  was  in  this  tent,  where  they  brought  plenty  of  cufcufu,  fowls,  and  a 
flieep  rodfted  whole  upon  a  great  wooden  fpit,  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  which  they 
fet  upon  the  table,  fpit  and  all.  Between  three  and  four  of  the  clock  the  baflia  came 
down  from  Tetuan,  attended  by  about  two  hundred  horfe  and  three  hundred  foot, 
-who  entered  the  camp  firing  and  cavalcading,  and  threw  themfelves  into  the  form  of 
an  half  moon  before  our  tents,  where  the  baflia  gave  us  the  diverfion  of  feeing  him 
md  his  people  exercife  for  above  an  hour,  which  they  performed  with  great  adivity, 
the  baflia  and  his  brothers  often  heading  parties  of  horfe,  who  all  together  clapping 
their  fpurs  to  their  horfes  fides,  levelling  their  pieces  and .  fired  at  one  another,  as  if 
they  were  attacking  an  enemy :  after  that^  they  took  their  fpears,  and  fingled  each 
ether  out  to  tilt,  very  dexteroufly  putting  by  the  thruft  of  the  fpear  (though  it  was 
made  at  their  backs)  while  their  horfes  were  running  full  fpeed.  During  the  time  of 
the  cavalcade,  the  foot  kept  a  continual  fire,  but  irregular,  every  man  charging  his 
piece  and  firing  into  the  ground  as  faft  as  he  could.  Their  drums  made  a  very  folemn 
and  warlike  found,  which  are  not  beaten  after  our  manner,  but  with  an  heavy  (lick 
on  the  top,  and  a  fmall  one  underneath,  keeping  time  to  a  pipe,  foipething  like  a  fife, 
feut  very  loud  and  flirill.  The  cavalcade  being  over,  and  Cardenafli  bringing  word 
that  the  baflia  was  coming,  the  ambaflkdor  went  to  meet  him.  The  baflia  very 
/courteoufly  welcomed  the  ambaffador  to  Barbary,  and  invited  him  to  his  tent,  where 
he  told  him  that  be  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  the  country  agreeable 
to  him,  that  he  liked  the  Englifli  better  than  any  other  Chriftian  nation;  and  fome 
inore  compliments  paifing  between  them,  they  parted^  The  baflia  lay  in  the  camp 
ihat  ni^ht. 
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Sunday  the  7th,  th^  ambafiador  went  to  vifit  the  baftia  in  his  tent,  who  renewed  his 
kind  exprelTions  towards  Hie  Englifli  j  and  his  defu  e  that  the  ambafiador  (hould  find 
every  thing  agreeable  to  him.  After  that,  as  we  were  walking  about  to  fee  the  camp^ 
we  had  lih  inftaiice  of  Bcii  Hat  tar's  unlimited  power  over  the  J6ws ;  for  he  having 
employcd^e  Ben  Saphat,  as  his  agent  or  fadtor  in  Gibraltar,  found,  upon  going 
thither  hfefelf,  that  he  had  wronged  him  confidenibly,  reported  things  falfely,  and 
dealt  uiu  iiihtully  in  his  comnnflion  ;  wherefore  as  Ben  Saphat  was  now  coming  down 
to  meet  him,  before  he  could  get  within  hearing,  Ben  Hattar  ordered  him  to  be 
ftrangied,  upon  which  the  Ji^ws  and  fome  blacks  belonging  to  the  Emperor,  imme- 
diately ran  to  him,  pulled  him  off  hm  mule,  and  in  an  inftant  ftript  off  his  cloaths,  and 
whipc  a  1  ope  about  his  n^ck,  \^  hich  they  began  to  draw,  and  in  that  manner  bringing 
him  nearer  to  us,  pale  and  gralpint^,  he  cried  out  to  the  ambaffador  to  intercede  for 
him,  1  he  furprife  of  the  thiiig  kept  every  body  filent,  and  in  fufpenfe,  what  would  be 
the  event  ;  but  after  Ben  Ilattar  had  reviled  and  threatened  him,  he  ordered  that  he 
Ihould  be  carried  to  prifun,  where  (as  we  afterwards  heard)  he  was  daily  baftonaded 
as  well  ior  the  fault  he  had  commiitedi  as  to  make  him  difcover  all  his  effeds,  which 
Ben  Hattar  feizcd  on  for  his  own  urc. 

About  eleven  of  the  clock  the  hatha  caufing  a  row  of  fine  horfes  to  be  drawn  up 
together,  f which  made  a  very  noble  and  gallant  appearance,  many  of  their  faddles 
being  covered  all  over  with  plate,)  delircd  the  ambafiador  to  take  which  he  liked  beft  ;  . 
then  every  one  of  us  providing  for  ourfelves  according  to  our  fancy,  we  fet  forward  r 
the  Moors,  tor  the  niofl  part  of  the  way  to  Tetuan,  (which  is  about  fix  miles)  con-' 
tinued  firing  and  cavakading,  after  which  manner  we  entered  the  town,  great  crowds 
of  people  (houting  and  hallooing;  the  women  being  dreffed  in  white  alhagues,  and 
jnuEc  J  up  J  fo  that  no  part  could  be  feen  but  their  eyes,  were  crowded  upon  the  tops 
of  the  lioufes  as  thick  as  they  could  fland  i  the  baOia  drew  up  his  people  in  a  large 
fquare  place  before  his  houfe,  where  he  and  his  brothers  (being  exceeding  well  mounted) 
fhewed  us  again  how  dexterous  they  were  with  their  fpears,  tilting  a  confiderable  time,, 
and  fometimes  darting  their  lances  into  the  air  before  them,  and  catching  them  again 
as  their  horfes  ran  full  fpeed;  then  the  ambaffador  was  conduced  to  the  houfe  ap- 
pointed for  him,  which  was  one  of  the  beft  in  Tetuan,  and  a  ftable  of  horfes  ordered 
for  the  ufa  of  him  and  his  retinue* 

The  8th  thean^baffador  went  to  fee  the  baiha  at  his  houfe,  who  received  him  in  an 
outward  room  or  hall,  built  long  and  narrow,  as  moft  of  the  rooms  in  Barbary  are  j 
the  reafon  of  whicli  f  I  have  been  told)  is  becaufe  of  the  fcardty  of  lofty  timber  in  the 
country  ;  there  were  two  chairs  placed  oppofite  to  each  other,  in  which  the  ambaffador 
and  baflia  fat  down,  and  talked  together  for  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  during  which 
time  eight  or  tea  of  the  principal  Moors  of  the  town  ftood  behind  the  baflia.  The 
conference  being  over,  we  were  fhewn  the  balha^s  gardens,  and  ftables  in  which 
were  a  great  many  fine  horfes,  Nothing  occurring  until  the  12th,  the  intervening 
days  are  not  mentioned,  which  method  I  ihall  obferve  throughout  the  journal. 

The  1  2  th,  three  of  the  baftia brothers  came  to  vifit  the  ambaffador,  two  of  them 
were  alcaydts  or  governors,  one  of  Tangier,  and  the  other  of  Larach. 

The  i  4thj  the  bafha  and  another  oi  his  brothers,  alcayde  Abdelwahad,  (who  is 
governor  ^  f  Tetuan)  came  to  fee  tlie  arabaflidor :  the  baflia  came  a  little  after  dinner, 
and  ftaid  all  th  over  fome  of  the  prefents  for  the  Emperor :  the 

governor  came  l  ^  nd  brought  with  him  fome  more  of  his  brothers 

and  other  rslattejng^viiofli  the  ...        lor  treated  ytith  coffee  and  fweetmeats. 
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The  15th  we  dined  in  a  garden  of  the  bafha's  (about  three  miles  out  of  town)  that 
he  had  lately  planted :  it  ftands  in  a  pleafant  valley,  almoft  furrounded  with  hills  and 
mountains,  which  being  ^reen  and  woody,  every  way  give  a  mod  delightful  profped  ; 
there  runs  a  little  ftream  through  the  garden,  which  by  great  labour  was  conveyed 
#  from  an  adjacent  mountain :  we  dined  under  a  locuft  tree  that  afforded  a  pretty  good 
ihade.  The  governor  of  Tetuan  came  jufl;  after  dinner,  and  walking  with  us,  was  fo 
complaifant  as  to  gather  and  give  us  the  beft  fruits.  There  were  fine  oranges,  lemons, 
and  fmall  apricots  of  a  very  good  flavour.  The  walks  are  feparated  with  cape-work, 
and  there  is  an  arbour  of  the  fame  very  well  contrived,  in  which  there  being  a  bafon 
fupplied  with  water  from  the  faid  flream,  the  ambaflfador  filled  it  with  punch,  and 
with  much  ado  perfuaded  the  governor  to  drink  two  or  three  glaffes.  Great  quantities 
of  carnations  coming  in  through  the  cane-work,  and  at  the  windows,  make  the  arbour 
very  delightful.  The  governor  had  his  mufic  with  him,  which  confided  of  four 
perfons:  two  of  them  played  upon  fmall  inftruments  after  the  manner  of  violins ;  one 
had  a  piece  of  parchment  drawn  tight  over  a  little  broad  hoop,  with  pieces  of  loofe 
tin  on  the  fides,  which  he  fhook  with  one  hand,  and  drummed  on  it  with  the  other ; 
another  beat  time  to  their  mufic,  by  flriking  the  palm  of  his  hands  together,  very  loud 
and  well.  This  part  of  die  country  .abounds  with  fine  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  olives^ 
grapes,  figs,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  apricots. 

The  17th  we  dined  in  Cardenafli's  garden,  in  a  walk  fbaded  with  exceeding  large 
orange-trees ;  after  dinner  Cardenafh  made  the  Moors  play  at  feveral  games  to  divert 
the  ambaifador,  in  fome  of  which  they  drubbed  one  another  heartily. 

The  1 8th  we  dined  with  the  governor  of  Tetuan  at  his  houfe,  who  treated  us  plen- 
tifully, there  being  three  or  four  and  twenty  large  difhes  crowded  upon  the  table  at 
once,  which  were  Ijigh  feafbned,  dreffed  almoft  after  the  Spanifh  manner,  and  fome  of 
them  agreeable  enough* 

The  2oth  we  went  a  hunting  the  wild-boar  with  the  bafha,  in  the  mountains  between 
Tetuan  and  Ceuta  :  we  killed  fix,  and  took  three  young  ones  alive  ;  the  bafha  broke 
his  fpear  in  one  of  them.  The  fpears  which  the  foot  carry  for  this  fport,  differ  from 
thofe  of  the  hori^e,  not  being  above  half  as  long,  and  made  of  a  very  heavy  and  tough 
woad,  the  blade,  about  half  a  yard  long,  and  very  thick,  that  they  fhould  not  break 
againft  the  hide  of  the  boar.  There  went  a  great  number  of  foot  thus  armed  along 
with  us,  who  getting  upon  the  hills  round  about,  made  fuch  a  hideous  noife  and  fhout- 
ing,  that  they  raifed  the  boars  from  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  brought  them  in 
view  for  the  chace.  If  one  of  thefe  men  fhould  happen  to  be  near  a  boar  alone,  he 
muft  not  give  way,  nor  fhew  any  figns  of  fear,  but  putting  himfelf  in  as  firm  a  pofture 
as.  he  can,  receives  the  boar  upon  his  fpear,  who  goars  himfelf  up  to  the  end  of  the 
blade,  where  there  is  an  iron  goes  acrofs,  to  ftop  the  fpear  from  running  through, 
otherwife  the  boar  preffing  on,  would  reach  the  man,  and  wound  him  with  his  tuiks : 
if  the  man  is  not  flrong  enough  to  flop  ihe  boar,  he  quits  him  as  well  as  he  can  ; 
but  fometimes  (as  I  have  feen  them)  they  will  hold  the  boar  thus  goaded  on  the  fpear^ 
untU  the  reft  come  to  him,  who  let  out  fuch  ftreams  of  blood  with  their  broad  blades^ 
that  the  beaft  prefently  falls  down. 

The  23d  the  ambaffador  again  vifited  the  bafha,  and  the  afiair  of  our  journey  being 
difcourfed  of,  we  were  informed  that  the  Chriftians  and  Jews  were  to  fet  out  diredly 
for  Mequinez,  but  the  bafha  would  go  firft  to  Tangier,  and  meet  us  ft  Alcaffar. 

The  24th  the  governor  and  fome  of  the  principal  Moors  of  the  town  fupped  with 
the  ambaffador  ;  they  not  obferving  the  cuftom  of  drinking  regularly  as  we  do,  but 
taking  all  that  was  given^  replenifhed  fo  much»  that  fome  of  them  could  not  go  down 
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flairs  without  help.  The  governor  continued  his  ufual  good  temper  bef(n^  the  ani- 
baffador,  but  when  he  got  out  of  doors,  being  more  overcome  by  the  liquor,  he  drew 
his  fcimitar  and  laid  about  hirn  among  hfs  own  people,  which  was  certainly  owing  to 
the  gre:u  quantity  he  hiid  drank;  for,  when  foberj  he  is  of  a  very  niild  and  fweet 
difpofitinii,  of  which  we  had  leveral  inftances. 

At  ihk  time  an  accident  happened,  which  had  like  to  have  deftroyed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  ambaflador,  and  put  us  all  under  fome  apprehenfions ;  for  nobody  could 
be  certain  what  might  have  been  the  confequence,  in  a  country  where  there  is  fo  little 
knowlfdye  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  treaties  are  of  fo  little  efficacy,  as  hardly  to  be 
underiloud.  The  occafion  of  this  were  two  Sally  privateers,  who,  notwithftanding 
they  had  the  ambaffador's  patTes,  conformable  to  the  articles  of  peace,  yet  having  met 
with  nothing  but  Engiilh  fhips  at  fea,  and  being  grown  very  hungry  by  a  long  cruife,' 
made  bold  v/ith  two  of  them,  and  fent  them  into  Sally*  Upon  this,  the  ambaflador 
abfolutelv  refufed  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  and  complained  of  the  little  confidence 
there  \\  to  depend  on  any  agreement,  if  adttons  of  this  nature  went  unpuniihed. 
The  Moots  theinfelves  indeed  feemed  to  be  afhamed  of  it;  and  by  Ben  Hattar's 
managcpient  at  court,  and  the  ambaffador's  refolution  to  return  without  going  to^ 
Mequincz,  unlefs  reparation  was  made,  he  had  the  fausfa£tion  to  have  the  ihips 
releafed,  and  the  captain  of  the  privateer  punifhed  for  bringing  them  m.  We  pafled 
Giir  time  in  this  place  very  pleafantly,  either  riding  out,  fiflnng,  (hooting,  or  walking 
in  the  gardens,  the  people  being  very  civil ;  lor  the  bafha  had  forbid  them  (upon 
pain  of  death)  to  affront  us,  as  ihey  commonly  do  Chriftians,  by  curfing  and  calling^ 
them  names;  and  ordered,  that  in  what  foe  ver  garden  we  went,  we  (hould  pafs  un» 
molefled,  and  take  what  we  pleafed. 

Here,  as  we  were  i^ne  day  riding  by  the  fide  of  the  river  of  Tetuan,  we  experimented 
theeffiftof  the  torpedo,  or  nunvtifh,  fome  of  them  lying  in  the  mud ;  they  were 
about  ihv  bignefs  of  a  large  plaife,  and  fbaped  fomething  like  them,  but  thicke^f,  and 
very  round,  fo  that  the  head  could  hardly  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  body ;  we 
touched  [hem  with  canes,  or  flicks,  on  horfi^back,  during  which  time  anumbnefs  was 
perceived  to  go  up  our  arms^  that  continued  a  minute  or  two  after  we  had  taken  our 
canes  oil  the  fifli* 

Tetuan  is  a  very  ancient  city,  was  called  by  the  Romans  Tetuanum  :  it  ^ives  name 
to  a  large  province,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  bafha:  it  is  fituated  at  the  openmg  of  the 
Streighis  into  the  JVtediterranean,  upoa  iherifing  of  a  rocky  hill,  between  two  high 
mountiiins,  about  fix  miles  from  the  fea,  having  a  caftle  built  higher  on  the  hill,  fo 
that  it  has  full  command  over  the  town*  In  the  valley  runs  a  little  river,  which  is 
navigable  for  fmall  veflels,  as  far  as  Marleen,  (a  place  about  two  miles  from  the  bay), 
where  they  load  and  unload  their  goods* 

Along  the  coaft  are  beacons  on  which  they  make  fires,  to  give  notice  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  land. 

The  houfts  of  Tetuan  are  very  good,  but  the  ftreets  exceeding  narrow,  and  hardly 
any  windows  to  be  feen,  but  little  holes  to  look  out  at,  the  light  coming  in  at  the  infid^ 
of  the  houfcs,  where  there  is  a  fquare  court-yard,  open  at  top,  with  pillars  fupporting 
galleries,  and  pointed  wooden  baluftrades  round  the  infide  of  the  houfe,  almoft  like 
fome  of  our  inns.  In  the  middle  of  the  coAirt-yard  there  is  a  fountain,  if  the  houfe 
belong?!  to  a  perfon  of  any  confideration:  the  rooms  are  built  long  and  narrow,  and 
are  generally  four  on  a  floor,* an fwering  to  the  galleries,  from  whence  opens  into  each 
room  a  laige  folding  door,  by  which  alt  the  light  that  they  have  is  let  in.  The  houfes^ 
are  but  two  Hones  high,  except  the  baJha's,  and  fome  few  others  belonging  to  par- 
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ti€uiar  men :  they  are  flat  at  top,  fo  that  in  many  places  thev  can  walk  a  great  way 
upon  them ;  but  thofe  belonging  to  Chriftian  merchants  nave  battlements,  to  keep 
them  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  houfes ;  for  the  Moorifti  women  live  in  the  upper 
apartments,  and  often  vifit  one  another  from  the  tops  of  their  houfes :  they  are  white* 
waflied  on  the  outfide,  as  well  as  within,  which  cafts  the  refleftion  of  the  fun  fo  bright^ 
that  it  hurt  our  eyes  to  continue  upon  them  in  the  day-time.  They  raife  not  their  walls 
as  moft  nations  do,  by  laying  brick  or  ftone  even  upon  one  another,  but  their  way  is 
fird  to  make  a  ftrong  wooden  cafe,  into  which  they  cad  the  mortar,  and  beating  it  dowa 
hard,  take  the  cafe  awjiy  when  it  is  dry. 

The  town  is  populous  and  healthful,  enjoying  a  verv  good  air,  but  the  people  poor 
and  next  kin  to  flaves,  no  man  poffeffing  any  thing  out  at  the  pleafure  of  the  baflia, 
who  is  abfolute  in  his  province,  as  any  monarch  whatsoever,  commanding  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  people,  giving  or  taking  away  houfes,  land,  horfes,  or  any 
thing  juft  as  he  pleafes ;  for  which  reafon,  when  a  man  has  acquired  wealth  by  trade  or^ 
induflry,  he  endeavours  to  conceal  it  and  feem  poor ;  for  LF  it  fliould  come  to  the . 
knowledge  of  the  bafha,  he  would  throw  him  into  prifon,  and  caufe  him  to  be  baftina* 
ded  and  tortured,  to  make  him  difcover  all  that  he  has  in  the  world. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  intermixt  with  a  race  of  well-looking 
men,  fomewbat  fairer  than  the  reft  ;  they  generally  are  lufty,  ftrong-limbed,  and,  I 
think,  a  little  out-(ize  the  Europeans.  They  are  very  good  horfemen,  adive,  hardy, 
kborious,  and  needy,  fo  that  a  meflenger  will  go  from  Tetuan  to  Mequinez,  (which 
is  150  miles)  for  a  Barbary  ducat,  and  perform  his  journey  with  great  expedition :  for 
they  are  wonderfully  patient  of  labour,  enduring  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  cold  rains 
of  winter  to  admiration  ;  and  when  the  ground  is  all  covered  with  rain,  and  a  ftorm 
over  head  befides,  they  will  only  look  for  a  buih,  or  a  great  ftone,  fit  down  on  their 
bams  with  their  back  towards  it,  and  |-emain  in  that  pofture  the  whole  night,  or  elfe 
wrap  themfelves  up  in  their  albornooce,  and  pafs  the  night  upon  the  grafs.  Some  of 
the  moft  famous  footmen  of  the  country  (it  is  faid )  will  go  (ixty  leagues  in  three  days. 
They  fwim  the  rivers  in  the  depth  of  winter,  if  the  rapidity  of  the  current  doth  not  deter 
them :  thefe  men  are  generally  thin,  eat  but  very  little,  and  for  feven  or  eight  daya 
journey  carry  only  a  little  meal,  and  a  few  raifms  or  figs  in  a  fmall  goat's  fkin. 

They  have  no  fettled  poft  in  the  country,  nor  any  fort  of  carriage  upon  wheels  j 
their  light  goods  are  removed  from  place  to  place  upon  horfes,  if  it  be  not  very  far  ; 
but  when  they  have  great  quantities,  either  of  corn,  wax,  hides,  tallow,  &c.,  and  go 
far,  they  ufe  camels,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty.  If  an  alcayde  has  bufinefs  with 
the  Emperor,  he  fends  a  gentleman  on  horfeback ;  but  the  ordinary  way  of  fehding 
letters  is  by  the  aforefaid  footmen,  who  are  very  near  as  expeditious  as  the  horfe. 

Their  manner  of  dreffing  is  not  ungraceful,  which  is  as  follows  :  the  men  wear- 
fliort  fiiirts  with  very  broad  fleeves,  that  fometimes  hang  down,  but  are  more  frequently 
tucked  up  to  their  flioulders,  to  keep  them  cool ;  they  have  linen  drawers,  which  are 
tied  about  their  waifts  next  the  fkin,  and  reach  to  their  knees :  they  go  bare-legged^ 
and  upon  their  feet  wear  (hoes,  or  rather  flippers  of  red  or  yellow  leather,  made  very 
Kght,  without  heels ;  over  their  fhirt  they  wear  a  cloth  veft,  orwaiftcoat,  of  any  colour 
they  pleafe  ;  this  veft  is  fhort,  and  made  to  fit  clofe  to  their  bodies ;  it  is  faftened  with, 
fmall  buttons  and  loops  fet  very  clofe  together^  and  are  often  wrought  with  gold  or 
filver  thread  :  round  their  waift  they  wear  a  fcarf  of  filk  or  ftufF,  as  they  can  afford^^ 
in  which  they  ftick  large  knives,  whofe  handles  they  co\fet  to  be  of  fome  coftly  metal>. 
or  ivory  iurlaid,  and  their  fheaths  tipt  with  filver :  their  outward  garment  is  either  aa 
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slhague  or  an  albomooce :  the  alhague  is  a  piece  of  very  fine  white  woollen  fluff  five  ; 
or  fix  yards  long,  and  about  one  and  an  half  broad  ;  this  they  wrap  round  them  above 
and  below  their  arms,  and  make  a  figure  not  unlike  what  is  feen  in  the  drapery  of 
antique  figures.  The  albornooce  is  either  made  of  cloth  or  woollen  ftuff,  a  great 
deal  thicker  wrought  than  the  alhague»  and  napped ;  it  is  made  fomething  like  a  (hort 
cloak,  but  joined  a  little  way  before  from  the  neck  downwards,  havmg  two  or  three 
rows  of  (hort  ilripes  worked  in  the  (tuff,  and  fringed  at  the  ends  for  ornament,  the 
bottom  and  fides  are  edged  with  a  deep  fringe ;  behind  at  the  neck  there  hangs  a 
peaked  cawle,  with  a  taflel  at  the  end,  which  they  can  cover  their  heads  with,  to  keep 
off  the  weather.  Upon  their  heads  (which  are  always  kept  fhaVed)  they  wear  a  little 
red  cap,  rolling  muflin  about  it  to  make  a  turban :  when  they  go  into  the  countryy 
they  wear  a  handfome  cane  hat  to  keep  off  the  fun. 

All  the  Moors  are  dreffed  after  this  manner,  there^bemg  no  difference  but  in  the 
richnefs  of  their  vefts,  or  finenefs  of  their  alhagues  ;  only  the  poorefi  fort  of  all  have 
another  garment  called  a  gelebia :  it  is  made  of  a  coarfe  and  thick  wrought  woollen 
ftuff,  without  fleeves,  but  holes  to  put  their  arms  through:  it  reaches  to  their  kneesi 
and  hangs  loofe  about  their  bodies  like  a  fack.  The  alcaydes  have  a  broad  leathern 
belt  embroidered  with  gold,  to  bang  their  fcimitars  in»  which  they  wear  over  their 
flioulder. 

The  women,  when  they  go  abroad,  are  attired  almoft  like  the  men,  their  outward 
^rm^t  being  an  alhague,  with  which  they  cover  their  heads,  bringing  it  down  over 
their  foreheads  clofe  to  their  eyes,  and  underneath  tie  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  to  hide 
the  lower  part  of  their  face.  The  alhagues  cover  all  parts  but  their  le^s,  which  gene- 
rally are  naked,  when  they  are  at  home,  or  vifit  from  the  tops  of  their  houfes ;  only 
fome  of  the  better  fort  have  their  drawers  fo  long,  that  they  reach  to  their  feet,  hanging 
in  great  loofe  folds  about  their  legs  :  their  (hoes  are  the  fame  as  the  men's.  Within 
doors  they  appear  in  their  hairj  having  only  a  fingle  binder  about  their  foreheads : 
their  hair  is  plaited  in  two  large  plaits,  that  hang  down  behind  at  full  length :  they 
wear  a  veft  which  is  open  from  the  bofom  to  the  waifl:,  to  (hew  their  fmoc)^  that  are 
embroidered :  they  fatten  large  pieces  of  muflin  to  the  fleeves  of  their  vefts,  which 
hang  down  very  low  in  the  nature  of  rufiles :  their  drawers  are  longer  tb^n  the  men's, 
reaching  generally  to  the  calf  of  their  legs :  over  their  drawers  they  wear  a  (hort 
petticoat ;  they  put  bracelets  upon  their  legs  and  arms,  and  large  ear*rings  in  their 
ears. 

They  have  very  fine  eyes,  and  fome  of  them  beautiful  (kins,  which  we  fomctimes 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  ;  for  though  a  man  may  live  a  year  in  Tetuan,  and  not 
fee  the  face  of  a  Moorifli  woman  in  the  ftreets,  yet  when  we  met  them  in  the  fields,  or 
faw  them  on  the  houfe-tops,  if  none  of  the  Moors  were  in  fight,  they  would  unvei), 
laugh,  and  give  themfelves  a  little  loofe,  till  the  appearance  of  one  obliged  them  to 
bide  their  faces  again. 

The  cuftom  of  not  letting  their  women  be  feen  prevails  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  when 
a  man  wants  a  wife,  either  his  mother,  or  fome  of  his  female  relations  muft  go  a 
courting  for  him  :  when  the  bargain  is  made,  which  is  done  before  the  cadi  or  juftice^ 
the  bride  is  to  keep  within  for  eight  days,  her  friends  coming  to  rejoice  with  her  every 
day,  and  a  talb  or  prieft  alfo  vifiting  her,  and  difcourfing  on  that  holy  ftate,  they  pin 
the  ba(ket  with  a  religious  hymn  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  The  hufband  with  his 
friends  repeats  the  fame  ceremonies  for  five  days  before  cohfummation,  in  a  houfe 
which  he  has,  or  muft  take  to  bring  his  wife  to.  The  laft  day  the  bride  is  put  into  a  cage 
covered  with  a  fine  white  linen  cloth,  and  carried  on  men's  (houlders  to  the  houfe  of 
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her  intended  hufband ;  her  friends,  relations,  and  mufic  going  before.  Her  brother 
(if  (he  has  one)  leadd  her  into  the  houfe,  where  a  room  is  appointed  for  her  and  the 
women;  the  man  remains  alfo  in  his  room  with  his  friends.  When  the  evening 
approaches  they  are  let  loofe  by  the  company,  and  the  bridegroom  goes  to  his  wife's 
apartment,  where  he  finds  her  alone,  fitting  on  a  cufliion  of  (ilk,  velvet,  or  fuch  fine 
things  as  they  can  borrow  (if  they  have  them  not  of  thdr  own) :  underneath  there  is  a 
filk  quilt.  Before  her  ftands  a  little  table  about  a  foot  high,  with  two  wax  candles  upon 
k.  Upon  her  head  fhe  has  a  black  filk  fcarf  tied  in  a  kiiot,  the  ends  hanging  on  the 
ground  behind  her.  Her  fhift  is  made  with  large  fleeves  like  the  men's,  and  long 
enough  to  hang  behind  her  like  a  train.  Her  veft  is  of  filk  or  velvet,  buttoned  clofe 
to  her  hands,  and  reaches  to  the  middle  of  her  leg,  adorned  with  lace  at  the  hands, 
and  all  over  the  bread  :  fhe  has  the  fame  linen  drawers  defcribed  in  the  women's  drefs^ 
and  collars  of  pearl  or  fine  (tones,  and  (if  fhe  can  get  them)  of  lions',  or  eagles'  claws 
tipt  with  filver  :  in  her  ears  (he  has  great  rings  of  gold  or  filver,  and  ^he  fame  about 
her  wrifts  and  ancles,  fometimes  fet  with  ftones :  her  flippers  have  thick  foles  made^  of 
cork,  covered  with  gilt  leather,  and  edged  with  the  fame,  which  is  a  mark  of  great- 
nefs  among  them,  the  Emperor  and  fome  few  more  wearing  them.  Her  cheeks  are 
painted  with  cochineal,  which  colours  yellow  at  firfl,  but  being  rubbed  prefently  turns 
red,  with  this  they  make^  one  great  round  fpot  on  each  cheek  ;  their  eye-brows  are 
painted  black,  and  continued  quite  round  their  temples  like  a  pair  of  whifkers :  they 
alfo  make  fome  fmall  black  fpots  in  imitation  of  patches,  near  their  nofe  and  lips,  a 
black  fnip  on  the  end  of  their  nofe,  and  a  black  flroke  the  breadth  of  a  flraw,  from 
their  chin  reaching  down  below  the  pit  of  their  flomach,  and  how  much  lower  I  cannot 
tell,  for  there  they  begin  to  be  covered :  they  paint  their  eye-lids  and  the  fides  of 
them  with  a  black  powder  called  alcohl,  putting  fome  of  the  fame  into  their  eyes  with 
a  little  flick :  the  palms  of  their  hands  are  all  blacked,  and  from  the  top  of  their 
thumbs  round  the  flefhy  part  is  a  black  ftroke,  and  one  from  the  end  of  each  finger 
to  the  palm :  their  nails  are  dyed  yellow ;  they  alfo  have  many  fine  fcrawls  of  black  oa 
the  top  of  their  feet,  and  their  toe  nails  are  likewife  dyed  yellow. 

Thus  beautified,  the  bride  fits  behind  the  table  mentioned  before  with  two  wax  candles 
^  upon  it,  holding  her  hands  up  the  height  of  her  £ace,  with  the  palms  turned  towards 
her,  about  a  foot  diflance  from  each  other,  and  as  much  from  her  face,  upon  which  fhe 
is  to  look,  and  not  on  her  hufband,  who  is  to  feize  her  when  he  comes  into  the  room^ 
and  lift  her  upon  the  ufual  bed  place,  which  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  there  he  ftrips 
her,  fhe  not  lending  him  the  leafl  aiTillance,  nor  is  to  fpeak  for  three  days :  he  is  to 
make  what  hafte  h^  can,  that  he  may  deliver  her  drawers  to  two  black  women,  who 
keep  the  door,  and  are  to  carry  them  to  the  reft  of  the  good  women ;  and  if  fuch  figns 
appear  on  them  as  are  expe£ted,  the  mufic  plays ;  but  if  he  doth  not  fend  out  the 
drawers,  the  mufic  mufl  not  play :  and  it  behoves  him  to  beflir  himfelf  about  this 
matter ;  for,  befides  the  hazard  of  his  reputation,  the  company  will  meet  every  day 
until  the  drawers  come.  If  the  proper  marks  appear,  the  drawers  are  fent  to  all  their 
relations  in  triumph  (as  is  flill  pradifed  in  fome  parts  of  Spain),  but  if  he  finds  her  to 
be  no  maid,  he  ftrips  her  of  her  gaiety  and  turns  her  out  of  doors  the  next  momenta 
'  The  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  ftay  at  home  for  feven  days,  and  the  bride  a  whole  year  j 
who  is  kept  ever  after  fo  clofe  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  not  even  her  father  09 
brother  can  have  the  privilege  of  a  vifit  unlefs  her  hufband  is  prefent. 

All  the  women  paint  after  the  manner  before  mentioned  at  their  public  meetings  ; 
they  are  extremely  handfome,  and  bred  up  with  the  gre^teft  care  imaginable  in  relation 
10  tbeir  axodefty :  the  fatteft  and  biggeft  are  moft  admired,  for  which  reafon  they  crzxat 

themfelve^ 
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Aemfelves  aMinft  marriage  with  a  food  called  zummith :  it  is  a  compound  of  flour, 
honey,  and  ^ices,  made  into  little  loaves  for  that  purpofe. 

Adultery  is  puniflied  with  death,  and  if  a  Chriftian  or  a  Jew  is  found  to  have 
to  do  with  a  Moorifli  woman,  they  mud  either  turn  to  the  Mahometan  religion  or 
be  burnt* 

Any  man  may  divorce  his  wife  (if  flie  was  not  given  him  by  the  Emperor)  when  he 
pleafes,  giving  what  he  agreed  (before  the  cacTi)  to  lay  out  upon  her,  and  keeping 
the  children  he  has  by  her.  The  form  is  only  delivering  her  a  letter  that  he  has  done 
with  her,  and  fhe  may  feek  a  new  hufband.  Thofe  who  defire  to  indulge  in  having  many- 
wives,  marry  the  handfome  daughters  of  poor  men,  by  which  they  avoid  the  incon- 
veniency  of  drawing  on  themfelves  the  ill  will  of  powerful  relations,  in  cafe  of  divorce, 
and  get  rid  of  them  at  a  fmall  expence. 

Several  Moors,  whofe  wives  or  daughters  were  fick  while  we  were  there,  came  to 
our  dodor  for  help ;  but  fome  were  fo  infatuated,  as  to  let  them  die  rather  than  he 
ihould  fee  them ;  others  confented,  but  not  until  they  were  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  do  them  any  good  ;  only  one  man  (not  fo  much  bewitched  as  the 
reft)  carried  the  dodor  home  to  his  wife,  and  made  much  of  him. 

They,  as  well  as  all  other  Mahometans,  are  allowed  to  marry  four  wives,  and  to 
have  as  many  women  more  as  they  can  keep,  all  of  them  driving  who  (hall  bed  pleafe 
their  lord  and  mader,  that  he  (hould  bedow  his  favour  on  them ;  for  they  are  kept  ia 
^eat  fubjeftion,  and  think  themfelves  happy  if  they  can  pleafe  their  huft)ands  by  wait- 
mg  on  them.  They  are  not  fbflfered  to  go  to  church,  led  the  devotion  of  the  mea 
ihould  be  interrupted  by  theur  prefence,  but  have  a  fet  form  of  prayers  and  ceremonies 
to  be  performed  at  home. 

When  any  of  the  Moors  have  a  mmd  to  entertain  their  neighbours,  the  women  go 
to  the  top  of  the  houfe,  and  continue  there  until  the  gueds  are  gone :  their  genenJ 
entertainment  is  with  cufcufu,  which  I  have  in  another  place  defcribed.  They  make 
ufe  neither  of  tables  nor  chairs,  but  fit  crofs-legged  upon  the  ground,  putting  their 
diflies  upon  a  large  piece  of  greafy  leather,  which  ferves  both  for  table  and  table- 
cloth ;  their  diflies  are  either  of  pewter  or  earthenware,  made  wide  at  tup  and  narrow 
at  bottom,  almod  like  a  high-crowned  hat  turned  bottom  upwards.  While  they  eat 
a  fervant  dands  by  with  a  great  bowl  of  water  in  one  hand,  and  a  narrow  long  piece 
of  blue  linen  in  the  other,  to  wipe  their  right  hands,  with  which  they  pull  the  viduals 
to  pieces,  being  for  the  mod  part  dewed  to  rags.  They  never  ufe  the  left  hand  iii 
eating,  for  that  waits  wholly  on  (heir  neceflary  occafions.  They  fill  their  bellies 
without  fpeaking  to  one  another,  and  after  meals  drink  water,  their  religioa 
forbidding  them  wine,  and  all  other  intoxicating  liquors,  except  cyder ;  neverthelefs^ 
mod  of  them  will  get  drunk  with  ftrong  liquor  of  any  kind,  if  they  can  come  at  it« 
Their  chief  defert  is  butter-milk,  of  which  they  are  fuch  lovers,  that  when  th^  would 
fpeak  of  the  extraordinary  fweetnefs  of  any  thing,  they  compare  it  to  butter-milk  t  a 
great  black  pitcher  of  it  is  generally  brought  in  with  a  wooden  ladle,  which  is  prefented 
to  the  mod  confiderahle  perfon,  and  from  him  pafles  round  the  company  feveral  times. 

They  have  no  way  of  gathering  cream  as  in  other  places,  but  make  their  batter  of 
all  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  by  putting  it  into  a  (kin,  and  (baking  it  till  it 
becomes  butter :  it  is  always  four,  I  fuppofe  for  want  of  cleanfing  the  (kin;  and  when 
melted  to  fauce,  for  want  of  fubdance,  turns  thin.  Thofe  that  have  great  quantities,, 
keep  it  in  holes  made  in  the  ground  plaidered  within :  the  lefs  are  kept  in  earthen  jar& 
buried.   They  do  not  diflike  it  when  four  or  five  years  ol4,  having  very  unnatural 

tades 
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taftes  in  tliat.  They  alfo  wrap  up  the  cawls,  fuel  and  fat  of  cows,  iheep,  and  goatSj  in* 
great  rolls,  which  in  winter  is  fold  to  the  poor  inftead  of  butter. 

Their  cheefe  is  nothing  but  curds  put  into  that  form,  and  four  in  five  or  fix  hours 
after  it  is  made  ;  but  they  keep  it  until  it  is  old,  and  eat  it  though  dry  and  ill  tailed. 
They  do  not  efteem  cow*s  milk  fo  much  as  that  of  goats  or  camels,  efpecially  the  latter, 
which  they  think  nourifliing  and  incentive:  it  is  much  thinner  than  cow's  milk. 

Their  bread  is  extraordinary  good  and  cheap,  efpecially  that  of  the  flour  of  Fez, 
renowned  for' its  whitenels  too.  It  is  baked  in  cakes  near  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  an 
inch  and  an  half  thick:  it  is  to  be  had  every  day  hot,  (for  fo  they  like  it)  and  the  baker 
pays  himfelf  in  kind  according  to  the  quantity :  fometimes  it  comes  to  an  half,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  loaf  for  baking,  and  thefe  pieces  are  fold  in  the  market ;  but  poor 
people  eat  bread  made  of  corn,  which  is  called  the  third  crop :  it  is  a  mixture  of  feveral 
coarfe  black  grains,  that  refemble  feeds  more  than  com,  and  is  very  black  and  bad,  but 
cheap :  with  this  their  fowls  are  fed. 

They  cut  the  throats  of  all  creatures  they  eat,  having  firft  turned  the  heads  of 
them  towards  the  eaft  and  by  fouth,  (as  Mecca  lies  from  them,)  and  called  on  the 
name  of  God :  they  ufe  a  world  of  water  to  wafli  away  the  blood,  and  cuttmg  the  meat 
into  quarters,  foak  it  in  a  fountain  for  two  hours ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  drefled  cut  it 
into  fmall  pieces  and  wa(h  it  again,  ufing  abundance  of  garlic,  onions,  and  all  manner 
of  fpices.  A 

When  the  women  vifit  one  another,  they  leave  their  flippers  at  the  door  of  the 
room,  to  give  notice  that  a  ftranger  is  there;  during  which  time  the  men  refrain  from 
goin^  in  to  their  wives  or  daughters,  they  being  very  pun&uai  in  obferving  the  cufl;oms 
relating  to  the  women. 

The  Moors  very  often  wafli  their  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  being  obliged  to  it  by 
their  religion,  every  time  before  their  fet  prayers,  (which  are  five  a  day)  if  they  have 
been  upon  any  neceflary  occafion,  or  have  accidentally  met  with  any  ordinary  pollution; 
but  if  they  have  had  the  misfortune  to  touch  a  fwine,  or  committed  any  ad  of  extra- 
ordinary defilement,  or  converfed  with  women,  they  are  enjoined  to  wafli  every  part 
of  their  bodies,  left  they  fliould  be  polluted  when  they  go  to  their  devotion ;  and 
therefore,  to  be  out  of  danger  of  common  pollution,  they  always  pray  without  their 
drawers. 

They  are  forbid  playing  at  any  hazardous  games  for  money  ;  and  thofe  that  break 
this  law  are  punifliable  by  baftinado,  fine,  or  imprifonment.  They  fometimes  divert 
themfelves  at  draughts,  chefs,  or  ombre  ;  but  are  not  much  addided  to  gaming,  nor  care 
for  ftudy  or  reading ;  but  it  may  very  juftly  be  faid,  that  eating,  drinking,  fleepiitg, 
women,  horfes,  and  prayers,  almoft  wholly  engrofs  their  time. 

They  have  a  great  hatred  for  the  name  of  a  Chriftian ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  a 
gentlenvin,  (who  heard  them'  difpute  whether  a  Chriftian  or  Jew  fliould  be  moft: 
cfteemed,)  that  in  their  difcourfe  they  urged  againft  the  Chriftians,  their  eating  of  pork, 
and  meat  ftrangled  in  blood,  and  their  not  wafliing  as  the  Jews  do  ;  and  what  a  fort  of 
regard  they  have  for  the  Jews,  will  be  afterwards  fliewn.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
fquabbles  among  them,  or  when  a  poor  man  falls  out  with  his  afs,  that  the  firft  name  is 
carren,  (i.  e.)  cuckold,  then  he  calls  him  fon  of  a  Jew  ;  but  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
fpit  their  utmoft  malice,  they  fay  you  fon  of  a  Chriftian  ;  and  it  is  the  moft  reproachful 
word  among  them;  never  mentioning  it  without  the  addition  of  G — d  confound  him;  or, 
G — d  burn  his  father  or  mother;  which  imprecations  are  taught  the  childfen  as  foon  as 
they  can  fpeak  j  and  that  they  may  be  fure  to  grow  up  in  hatred  againft  them, 
they  celebrate  a  feaft  every  year  about  St.  John's  day,  in  memory  of  fome  viftory 
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gained  over  the  Chriftians ;  at  which  time  the  graveft  people  will  be  paffing  through  the 
ftfeets  with  wooden  horfes,  fwords,  lances,  and  drums,  with  which  they  equip  the 
children  that  can  fcarce  go,  and  meet  in  troops  in  the  ftreet,  and  engaging,  fay,  thus 
we  deftroy  the  Chriftians.  They  alfo  firmly  believe,  that  thofe  who  are  killed  fighting 
againft  them  go  ftraight  to  heaven,  and  they  defervt  no  lefs  than  an  infinite  reward  for 
deftroying  thofe  enemies  of  their  law. 

The  fcops  in  this  city  are  very  fmall,  and  have  no  doors  to  them ;  but  the  mafter 
having  opened  the  ihutters,  jumps  in  and  fits  crofs-legged,  upon  a  place  raifed  about  the 
height  of  a  counter :  the  goods  are  difpofed  in  drawers  round  about  him,  which 
he  can  reach,  for  the  moft  part,  without  moving  out  of  his  place,  his  cuftomers  (landing 
in  the  ftreet  while  they  are  ferved. 

In  their  houfes,  they  are  always  fitting  on  matts,  or  lying;  and  if  they  go  out, 
and  it  is  not  on  horfeback,  they  never  go  farther  than  to  make  a  vifit,  unlefs  their 
bufinefs  requires  it,  but  daily  fpend  five  or  fix  hours  fitting  on  their  hams  before  their 
doors,  thinking  it  moft  ridiculous  to  walk  up  and  down  a  room :  againft  which  they 
argue,  faying.  Why  fhould  a  man  move  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  with- 
out apparent  caufe  ?  can  he  not  as  well  ftay  in  the  place  he  is  in,  as  go  to  the  other  end 
purely  in  order  to  come  back  again  ? 

They  feem  not  (as  we  do)  to  obferve  the  day  for  bufinefs,  and  the  night  for 
fleep,  but  fleep  and  wake  often  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  going  to  church  by  night 
as  well  as  day,  for  which  purpofe  their  talbs  call  from  the  top  of  the  mofques,  (or 
places  of  worfliip)  having  no  bells,  every  three  hours  throughout  the  city.  In  going  to 
church  they  obferve  no  gravity,  nor  mind  their  drefs,  but  as  foon  as  the  talb  begins  ta 
bellow  from  the  fteeple,  the  carpenter  throws  down  his  ax,  the  ftioe-maker  his  awl,  the 
taylor  his  fliears,  and  away  they  all  run  like  fo  many  fellows  at  foot-ball.  When  they 
come  into  the  church,  they  repeat  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Alcoran  ftanding ;  after  which 
they  look  up,  and  lift  up  their  hands  as  much  above  their  heads  as  they  can ;  and  as 
their  hands  are  leifurely  coming  down  again,  drop  on  their  knees  with  their  faces 
towards  the  Kebla,  (as  they  call  it)  or  eaft  and  by  fouth  ;  then  touching  the  ground 
with  their  foreheads  twice,  fit  a  little  while  on  their  heels  muttering  a  few  words,  and 
rife  up  again :  this  they  repeat  two  or  three  times ;  after  which,  looking  on  each 
fhoulder,  (I  fuppofe  to  their  guardian  angels)  they  fay  Selemo  Alikom^  (i.  e.)  Peace  be 
with  you ;  and  have  done.  When  there  are  many  at  prayers  together,  you  would 
think  they  were  fo  many  galley  flaves  a  rowing,  by  the  motion  they  make  on  their 
knees. 

Their  churches  are  all  matted  at  the  bottom,  and  about  four  feet  high  round 
the  pillars,  having  running  water  in  them ;  but  fuch  as  are  built  in  high  places,  where 
they  can  not  have  a  fountain,  have  wells.  Their  way  of  building  them  feems  irregular, 
becaufe  they  generally  ftand  fiirrounded  with  houfes,  and  you  cannot  go  into  them 
on  any  terms  but  thofe  of  taking  their  religion.  What  I  have  been  able  to  obferve 
paffing  by  is,  that  they  are  fquare,  low  roofed,  fupported  with  many  arched  pillars,  and 
divided  equally  into  alleys,  about  four  yards  broad.  Againft  one  of  the  pillars,  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  church  as  may  be,  is  a  pulpit,  in  which  they  preach  every  Friday  j 
but  fuch  as  are  not  learned  in  the  law,  only  ftay  to  fay  their  ordinary  prayers  and 
return.  That  which  they  call  the  head  of  the  church,  is  a  fort  of  cupola  fronting* 
to  the  eaftward,  in  honour  of  the  place  of  thar  prophet's  birth.  Into  this,  on  their 
feftival  days,  the  cadi  or  head  prieft  enters,  (who,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  alfo  a* 

n"  "ice)  and  turning  his  face  eaftward,  prays,  all  the  people  kneeling  behind  him  in  the 
y  of  the  church  then  he  turns  himfelf  to  the  people^  being  ftill  in  the  lame  pofture,, 
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and  gives  them  a  biefling,  fo  all  is  ended :  if  there  is  no  cadi  fome  talb  does  this.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  form  of  confecration  they  have  ;  but  if  a  fwine  happens  to  enter 
into  any  of  their  churches,  (as  it  once  fell  out  at  Tetuan)  they  are  unfan&ified,  and  muft 
be  pulled  down.  The  ileeple  (lands  indifferently  in  any  part  of  the  church.  And  ia 
great  towns  there  are  many  public  chapels  and  religious  houfes  without  any :  befides, 
.they  often  pray  in  the  fields,  at  the  monuments  of  their  faints,  with  a  ftring  of  beads  in 
their  hands,  which  they  count  over,  faying,  at  every  one  they  touch.  Stag  fer  Allah 
(i.  e.)  God  preferve  me !  Friday  is  their  chief  holy-day ;  and  they  have  a  prophecy,  that 
they  (hall  be  conquered  on  that  day  by  the  Chriftians  ;  for  which  reafon,  when  the 
talbs  call  from  th^  top  of  the  mofques,  the  gates  of  all  the  walled  towns  are  (hut,  and 
the  fame  is  obferved  in  the  Emperor's  palace  at  Mequinez. 

The  habit  of  the  prieds  is  the  fame  with  the  laity  ;  but  they  are  known  by  their 
beards,  which  are  dyed  red,  and  the  leather  on  the  top  of  their  (hoes,  being  cut  in  the 
fhape  of  a  flower-de-luce. 

Upon  the  death  of  any  perfon  of  note,  women  are  hired  to  lament  and  make  fad 
moan,  beating  their  heads  and  faces.  If  it  be  a  man,  all  his  wives  get  into  the  mid* 
die  of  the  houfe,  put  a(hes  on  their  heads,  jump  about  in  a  ring,  and  fcream  like  fo 
many  cats,  all  the  time  tearing  their  cheeks  with  their  nails.  Some,  when  they  lament 
over  the  dead,  a(k  them  whether  they  had  wanted  any  thing  in  this  world  ?  Whether 
they  had  not  had  cufcufu  enough  ?  But  if  the  wife  dies,  the  hu(band  receives  his  friends' 
vi(its  of  condolence  at  his  door  ;  and  if  he  be  of  the  middle  rank,  it  is  no  (hame  for 
him,  even  on  the  day  of  her  death,  to  go  abroad  and  provide  for  her  funeral.  They 
waih  the  corpje  and  wrap  it  in  a  new  (hroud,  and  carry  it  on  a  bier,  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  people,  who  walk  very  faft,  calling  upon  God  and  Mahomet.  They  always 
bury  their  dead  out  of  town,  making  the  grave  large  at  bottom  that  the  corpfe  may  have 
room  enough ;  and  never  put  two  perfons  in  a  grave,  becaufe  they  (hould  not  miftake 
their  bones  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

They  are  very  fond  of  fine  tombs,  which  are  generally  cupolas  built  in  their  life- 
time, with  an  entrance  as  wide  as  the  building  :  they  are  of  feveral  forms,  fome  are  low- 
pyramids,  others  fquare,  and  the  body  put  in  the  middle.  But  there  is  no  rule,  for 
Alcade  Ally  Ben  Abdallah's  is  a  great  iquare  of  30  feet  at  leafl  ;  and  in  order  to  his 
being  a  faint,  it  is  built  on  holy  ground,  over  the  tomb  of  a  faint,  where  it  is  death  for  a 
Jew  to  go.  ,  • 

The  ordinary  way  of  burying,  is  by  digging  about  three  feet  into  the  ground,  into 
which  they  put  the  body  wrapt  in  the  (hroud,  (for  they  ufe  no  coffins)  and  pave  it  over 
with  flat  (tones,  with  a  triangular  (lone  (landing  in  the  ground  at  the  head  and  feet. 
They  have  a  fancy  that  the  dead  can  fuffer,  which  was  found  out  by  a  Portuguefe  gen- 
tleman ilraggling  one  day  ignorantly  among  the  tombs ;  a  Moor  came  to  him,  and 
after  ufing  abundance  of  words  forced  him  before  the  cadi.  The  gentleman  complained 
of  the  violence,  and  faid  he  knew  no  harm  he  had  done:  but  the  grave  judge  replied. 
Yes,  it  was  harm,  for  the  poor  dead  fuffered  by  being  trod  on  by  Chriftian  feet.  But 
ki  confideration  of  his  ignorance,  they  releafed  him.  And  the  Emperor  once  had  oc- 
cafion  to  bring  one  of  his  wives  through  a  burying^place,  which  forced  the  people  to 
remove  the  bones  of  their  dead  friends,  and  caufed  them  to  grumble  and  fay,  neither 
the  dead  nor  the  living  could  be  at  quiet  for  him. 

They  have  a  (Irange  nodon  of  ideots,  whom  they  reverence  as  faints,  and  the  eleft 
of  God ;  fo  that  all  their  eminent  fools  are  led  about,  the  people  kifling  their  gar- 
ments, and  giving  them  every  thing  but  money,  which  they  are  not  to  take  ;  and  after 
their  deaths  fome  great  man  heats  of  their  fame,  and  makes  it  an  a£l  of  devotion  to 
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beautify  their  tombs ;  or,  if  they  had  none»  to  build  one  over  their  grave,  wherein  they 
are  laid,  and  worihipped  among  the  reft  of  their  faints.  It  is  diiEcult  either  to  give  a 
general  rule  what  a  faint  in  this  part  of  the  world  is,  or  how  he  becomes  fo ;  but  any 
thing  extraordinary  makes  one  :  fome  are  faints  by  defcent,  others  for  fome  particular 
abilities  (as  one  in  this  town  for  curing  fore  eyes) ;  many  for  being  fools  or  mad-men, 
:and  fome  for  being  great  rogues ;  as  one  that  was  about  the  Emperor's  perfon,  and  had 
•committed  fome  villany.  The  Emperor  was  going  to  kill  him,  but  declared  he  could 
not,  for  which  he  was  immediately  fandlified,  and  continued  in  great  favour  about  him. 
Several  of  the  Emperor's  horfes  have  been  faints  ;  nay,  fome  are  at  this  day ;  one  parti- 
cularly for  faving  his  life  ;  and  if  a  man  fhould  kill  one  of  his  children,  and  lay  hold 
of  this  horfe,  he  is  fafe  :  this  horfe  has  faved  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  captives,  and  is 
fed  with  cufcufu  and  camel's  milk  :  after  the  Emperor  has  drunk,  and  his  horfe  after 
him,  fome  of  his  favourites  are  fuSered  to  drink  out  of  the  fame  bowl. 

All  things  are  lawful  for  the  faints,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  they  have  the  divine 
impulfe  annexed  to  all  their  adions,  whether  they  ileal,  murder,  or  raviih  :  there  was  a 
naked  one  at  Sally  fome  years  ago,  feized  a  young  wench  in  the  ftreets,  who  not  well 
underftanding  fandtification,  began  to  be  turbulent;  but  fome  of  the  holy  tribe  being  nigh, 
foon  tript  up  her  heels,  and  covered  them  with  their  alhagues.  There  is  another 
faint  at  Alcaflar  that  is  a  great  huntfman,  and  the  governors  beg,  borrow,  and  fteal 
dogs  to  prefent  him  with.  But  thefe  faints^  like  thgfe  of  Europe,  are  fometimes  de- 
teded.  One  of  them  had  acquired  great  reputation  for  fandity,  from  a  trick  a  Jew 
learnt  him,  which  was  to  dip  his  alhague  in  fpirits  of  wine ;  and  when  he  went  into^ 
church,  he  ufed  to  fet  it  on  fire  by  the  lamp :  this  got  him  great  reputation,  and  he  was 
fent  for  to  court,  grew  great,  and  lived  to  do  the  poor  Jews  an  ill  office ;  but  I  think 
they  were  even  with  him,  for  they  told  the  fecret  to  the  prefent  Emperor,  who  put  his' 
bolinefs  to  the  trial  of  more  fubftantial  fire,  which  confumed  his  facred  perfon. 

Another  faint  alfo  was  undone  by  a  Jew :  this  faint  pretended  to  go  to  Mecca  every 
Friday  :  the  Jew  that  knew  the  cheat,  {hewed  him  a  fine  (tring  of  beads,  and  afterwards 
fliewed  them  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  to  afk  the  faint  to  bring  him  a  firing  of  beads 
from  Mecca.  The  faint  returned  to  the  Jew,  got  the  beads,  and  went  to  the  Emperor, 
and  pretended  he  had  brought  them  from  Mecca ;  but  the  Emperor  fent  him  a 
longer  joumev* 

They  tell  tne  following  (lory  of  an  alcayde :  A  Chriftian  making  a  voyage  to  fea, 
Crufted  a  faint  with  a  purfe  of  gold,  and  at  his  return  went  to  demand  it ;  the  faint 
denied  that  he  had  any  fuch  thing,  and  the  man  made  his  complaint  to  the  juftice,  who 
told  him,  that  if  he  had  been  a  Moor  he  mud  be  fatisfied  with  his  denying  it,  but  being 
a  Chriftian,  all  the  juftice  he  could  have  was,  that  he  fhould  fwear  in  the  great  church, 
he  had  none  of  his  money  ;  the  poor  man  faid,  that  being  a  Chriftain  he  could  not  en- 
ter into  the  church  with  him,  and  defired  he  fliould  fwear  in  the  alcayde's  porch.  The 
alcayde  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  thought  by  this  the  poor  man  looked  on  him  for  juftice ; 
the  faint  came  firft  and  fat  down  in  the  porch ;  when  the  alcayde  heard  of  it,  he  invited 
him  in,  treated  him  familiarly,  and  amufing  him  with  a  difcourfe  of  feveral  things,  got 
his  beads  into  his  hand,  ftole  out  of  the  room,  and  fent  them  to  his  wife,  as  a  token 
that  &e  fliould  fend  fuch  a  purfe  with  fo  much  money,  which  accordingly  came  :  this 
being  a  fufficient  convidion,  the  alcayde  robbed  him  of  all  he  had,  and  turned  bis. 
holinels  into  the  hills  a  grazing. 

If  a  city  happens  to  be  founded  near  the  tomb  of  a  faint,  there  is  a  fpace  round 
about  it  that  has  the  privilege  of  being  a  fandluary.  But  the  Emperor  has  notfcrupled 
to  violate  thefe  fan&uaries^  as  he  did  once  at  Fez,  for  a  negro  who  had  committed  no 
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^eat  crime,  and  took  fandluary  in  the  houfe  of  a  great  faint.  He  fent  tlie  alcayde  of 
his  whole  army  oF  negroes  to  demand  him  ;  but  the  faint  told  him  plainly  he  fhould 
not  violate  the  privilege  of  his  houfe ;  fo  the  alcayde  returned  to  the  Emperor,  who 
killed  him,  notwithftanding  the  efteem  he  bore  him ;  for  he  was  a  brave  man,  and  a 
good  foldier  after  the  manner  of  the  country.  He  ordered  him  to  be  put  upon  an  afs^ 
and  flung  before  the  door  of  the  faint,  and  bid  him  fee  what  he  had  done  in  making 
him  kill  a  man  he  fo  much  efteemed.  The  faint  was  afraid,  fent  for  the  confiderable 
people  of  the  town,  and  it  was  agreed  to  deliver  the  man  whom  the  Emperor  killed. 

They  are  mightily  addidted  to  fables  and  fuperdition,  relatbg  many  wonderful  things 
of  their  faints  ;  and,  among  the  reft  of  their  extravagancies,  believe  fome  people  have 
a  miailignancy  in  their  eyes,  by  which  they  hurt  all  things  they  look  on,  efpecially  little 
children  and  fine  horfes:  for  which  reafon  the  Emperor  kept  a  little  fon  of  his,  who  was 
fair  and  handfome,  from  being  expofed  for  many  years.  This  the  Spaniard^  call  Mat 
de  Ojo^  and  the  Portuguefe,  Quebranto  ;  for  thofe  two  nations  are  of  the  fame  opinion. 
A  former  alcayde  of  Tangier  was  one  day  a  fifliing,  and  not  fucceeding  in  his  diverfion 
to  his  wifh,  he  feized  a  poor  innocent  man,  who  ftood  looking  on,  and  accufed  him  of 
Mai  de  OjOy  put  him  in  pri^n,  and  fwore  he  fhould  not  come  out  till  he  had  paid 
him  thirty  or  forty  ducats.  It  is  well  known  that  the  old  Romans  had  the  fame  fuper- 
ftition,  and  it  now  prevails  in  the  Levant. 

Thej  have  another  extravagant  fancy,  A^hich  is,  that  God  will  grant  their  requeftsby 
bang  importuned  ;  and  in  the  time  of  great  rains,  the  children  will  be  all  day  run^ 
ning  through  the  ftreets,  calling  for  fair  weather,  and  in  drought  for  rain  ;  this  they  do 
with  an  hideous  noife,  fometimes  for  eight  days  together :  if  God  does  not  give  the 
children  rain,  the  faints  and  learned  men  go  into  the  fields  and  call  for  rain ;  if  that 
does  not  do,  then  they  all  go  together  bare-footed  and  meanly  cloathed  to  the  tombs  of 
their  faints,  and  there  they  afk  rain  ;  the  Emperor  fometimes  performs  this  piece  of 
devotion  himfelf.  But  if  all  thefe  fail,  they  turn  all  the  Jews  out  of  town,  and  bid  them 
not  return  without  rain;  for  they  fay,  though  God  would  not  give  them  rain  for  their 
prayers,  be  will  give  the  Jews  rain,  to  be  rid  of  their  importunity,  their  (linking  breath 
and  feet.    This  was  done  fometime  ago  at  Tangier. 

Here  are  a  great  many  fchools,  wh^re  the  children  learn  to  read,  write,  cypher^ 
and  get  the  Alcoran  by  heart ;  which  when  they  have  gone  through,  their  relations 
borrow  a  fine  horfe  and  furniture,  and  carry  them  about  the  town  m  proceffion,  with 
the  book  in  their  hands,  the  reft  of  their  companions  following,  and  all  forts  of  mufic 
of  the  country  going  before. 

Such  as  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  their  law  are  admitted  to  hear  public 
reading  and  preaching  in  the  churches  by  the  talbs ;  and  when  approved  by  them,  are 
admitted  into  the  number.  I  could  never  learn  they  had  any  ceremony  of  initiation, 
at  leaft  more  than  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  that  he  who  was  the  moft  knowing, 
Ihould  be  cady  or  head  of  the  church.  And  the  chief  mufti,  or  head  of  the  churcn, 
is  he  that  is  chofe  cady  in  the  moft  important  city.  But  the  Emperor,  who  is  of  the 
blood  of  the  prophet,  and  a  faint  befides,  has  made  the  cady  of  Taffilet,  the  country 
where  he  was  born,  (which  he  pretends  has  a  great  privilege  in  that  refpefk)  cady 
general  of  his  kingdoms,  though  he  is  called  cady  of  Mequinez. 

The  Moors  falute  one  another  when  they  meet  by  joining  their  hands  with  a  quick 
motion,  and  feparating  them  immediately,  kifling  each  their  own  hand,  if  equals ;  if 
not,  the  inferior  kiffes  the  fuperior's  hand,  and  oftentimes  his  head  too.  They  ufe 
the  common  terms  of,  How  do  you  do  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  am  glad  to  fee 
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you.  If  it  be  an  alcayde,  they  kifs  his  foot,  if  onhorfeback;  if  oa  foot,  his  hand, 
tloaths,  or  the  firft  thing  they  meet  with ;  if  fitting,  his  knees. 

The  current  coin  of  this  country  are  gold  ducats,  blankills,  and  fluces ;  all  other 
pieces  of  gold  and  filver  going  but  for  as  much  as  they  weigh ;  thefe  ducats  are  thin 
round  pieces  of  gold,  ftamped  with  the  Emperor's  name,  and  pafs  with  them  for  four- 
teen ounces,  an  imaginary  fum  which  amounts  to  about  nine  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
of  our  money.  The  blankill  is  a  little  round  piece  of  filver,  ftamped  alfo  with  th^ 
Emperor's  name,  worth  about  two-pence,  four  of  them  making  one  of  their  ounces ; 
the  fluce  is  a  copper  coin,  twenty-four  of  which  go  to  a  blankill,  fo  that  their  lowcft 
piece  of  money  is  equal  to  the  third  part  of  a  farthing ;  and  yet  things  are  fo  reafonable 
here,  that  two  or  three  of  them, will  purchafe  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  fruit ;  and  you  may 
buy  a  good  fowl  for  a  blankill ;  every  thing  elfe  is  proportionably  cheap,  the  country 
about  Tetuan  yielding  plenty  of  com,  cattle,  poultry,  wild  fowl,  and  great  variety^  £ 
fine  fruits.  I  have  called  one  of  their  coins  a  gold  ducat,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
ordinary  ducar,  which  with  them  is  ten  ounces,  or  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence  of  our 
money. 

Hamet  Ben  Ally/Ben  Abdallah,  the  prefent  bafha,  is  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  a  ftrong  built  man,  inclining  to  be  fat,  adive  and  dexterous  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fpear ;  his  countenance  is  grave  and  majefUc,  having  a  Roman  nofe,  good 
eyes,  and  a  well-turned  face ;  his  &in  a  little  fwarthy,  and  altogether  makes  a  very 
manly  appearance ;  he  is  reckoned  to  be  very  proud,  but  was  fufficiently  humbled  ^X> 
Mequinez,  as  you  will  hear. 

He  commands  from  towards  Oran  in  the  Mediterranean  (where  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  and  the  Algerine's  dominions  are  divided)  to  Marmora  upon  the  ocean^ 
which  is  under  the  command  of  the  governor  of  Sally  $  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
foutherly,  as  far  as  the  river  Cebu ;  a  government  counted  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal ;  the  chief  cities  of  which  are  Tetuan,  Tangier,  Axzilla,  Larach^  and 
AlcafTar. 

Tuefday  the  13th  of  Jilne  we  began  our  journey  to  Mequinez,  leaving  Tetuan 
about  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  little  after  fix  encamped  in  a  pleafanc 
plain,  by  the  fide  of  a  fmall  river  called  Bofpherah,  fix  miles  from  Tetuan.,  Here  Ben 
Hattar  lay  encamped,  having  left  the  town  before,  to  fettle  his  things  in  order  for 
travelling. 

The  14th  we  decamped  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  pitched  our  tents  again 
three  miles  off,  at  a  place  called  Darzerboh,  from  a  Moorifh  faint  that  is  buried  there. 
Thefe  two  fhort  journeys  were  taken  to  form  the  difpofition  of  our  camp,  and  fee  if 
any  thing  more  was  wanting  before  we  got  far  from  Tetuan, 

The  15th,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  left  Darzerboh,  travelling  through  a  moun- 
tainous country,  the  road  leading  us  over  the  tops  of  fuch  rocky  hills,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  along :  we  came  to  our  tents  between  fix  and  feven,  which  were  pitched 
eighteen  miles  from  our  former  camp. 

The  16th  we  fet  out  at  fix  in  the  morning,  the  trumpet  founding  to  horfe,  which 
for  the  future  was  to  be  the  fignal  for  rifiiig,  after  which  it  was  expefted  every  body 
fhould  be  ready  in  half  an  hour;  we  now  began  to  have  very  hot  travelling,  as  may 
be  imagined  from  the  climate,  and  feafon  of  the  year,  which  daily  increafed,  as  well 
by  reafon  of  arriving  more  inland,  as  the  approaching  midfummer :  we  came  to  our 
camp  at  nine,  about  twelve  miles  off,  clofe  to  a  little  rivulet  called  Alcharob. 

The  17th  we  fet  out  again  at  fix  in  the  morning,  and  about  ten  encamped  at  the 
jrlver  Hamgarwell^  fifteen  miles  from  our  former  iacampment.   In  the  way  came  to 
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vts  one  S!di  Hamet,  an  old  man,  related  to  one  of  the  Emperor's  women ;  fie  is  ^o^^ 
vemor  of  the  Dwaries  in  thefe  parts,  i.  e.  the  flying  villages  of  the  Arabs,  of  which 
we  had  this  day  paft  by  feveral :  the  inhabitants  of  them  feem  to  live  miferably,  having 
but  very  indifferent  lodgings,  their  houfes  confiftingof  nothing  but  fticks,  witiia  rum 
or  cloth  covering  in  imitation  of  a  tent,  moving  from  place  to  place  for  the  conve* 
tiiency  of  pafture,  and  water.  Thefe  tovras  are  generally  built  in  the  fliape  of  a  ring,  ✓ 
by  placing  one  row  of  houfes  clofe  together,  and  going  round  with  them  until  they 
meet,  leaving  a  large  vacant  fpace  in  the  infide ;  in  the  middle  of  whi(;h  there  ftands  a 
houfe  by  itfelf,  which  we  fuppofed  belonged  to  their  flidk  or  chief,  whom  they  have 
the  liberty  of  choofing  out  of  their  own  tribes ;  the  Emperor  gathering  the  tribute  from 
them  by  a  perfon  whom  he  fends  from  court,  and  makes  an  alcayde  for  that  purpofe» 
Thefe  Arabs  are  for  the  moft  part  very  tawny,  live  naftily  with  their  cattle  and  poultry^ 
titrd  their  young  children  run  about  naked ;  they  have  abundance  of  fine  black  cattle, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  chief  of  their  fubftance. 

Notwithftanding  the  unfettled  way  of  life,  and  feeming  poverty  of  thefe  people,  a 
good  revenue  is  drawn  from  them,  tnere  being  reckoned  to  dwell,  only  in  the  plains  of 
Fez,  three  hundred  thoufand  of  them,  paying  garam,  that  is  the  tentn  part  of  all  they 
have,  to  which  they  are  liable  as  foon  as  they  come  to  be  fifteen  years  of  age :  this  is  the 
tax  commanded  by  their  law ;  but  the  alcaydes  are  fo^'far  from  being  fatisfied  with  it, 
that  they  omit  no  manner  of  injuftice  and  rapine,  to  fleece  the  people  of  all  they  cm. 

In  Morocco  there  are  not  above  one  hundred  thoufand  of  them,  but  in  Suz  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  formerly  refufed  to  .  pay  tribute,  which  coft  this  Emperor  a-  great 
deal  of  time  entirely  to  fubdue  them.  When  they  have  a  mind  to  rethove  to  another 
place,  they  load  their  camels,  bulls,  and  cows,  on  whom  they  put  pack-faddles,  fetting 
their  wives  and  children  on  them,  in  large  wicker  baflcets,  covered  with  cloth  to  keep 
off  the  fun }  a^ter  which  manner  they  roam  about  till  they  have  found  a  place  to  their 
mind. 

At  night  we  had  great  quantities  of  cufcufu,  and  other  provisions,  brought  in  by 
thefe  people,  and  the  mountaineers.  This  cufcufu  is  the  daily  food  of  the  Moors,  and 
I  believe  wholefome  and  nourifliing  by  its  compofition,  which  is  thus  :  they  put  fine 
flour  into  a  large  flat  pan,  and  fprinkling  it  with  water,  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
roll  it  up  into  fmall  balls,  which  they  feparate  and  put  into  another  thing,  as  they  be- 
come of  the  fize  they  would  have,  which  generally  is  the  fame  with  our  duck  fliot  ; 
when  they  have  made  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  this,  they  put  it  into  a  fort  of  cullender^ 
which  ferves  for  a  cover  of  a  pot,  where  there  is  meat  and  fowls  fl:ewing,fo  that  it  receives 
the  heat  and  (team  thereof ;  when  it  is  enough,  they  pour  fti;ong  broth  into  it,  and  put« 
.  ting  the  ftewed  meat  and  fowls  at  top,  fo  ferve  it  up.  They  certainly  imagined  we 
had  good  ftomachs,  for  they  fent  us  a  monftrous  wooden  difli  fo  full  of  cufcufu  that 
feven  or  eight  ftrong  Moors  had  but  juft  ilrength  enough  to  fet  it  upon  the  table* 
We  attacked  it  as  vigoroufly  as  we  could,  but  made  fuch  an  indifferent  progrefs,  that 
it  was  hardly  to  be  perceived  we  had  eaten  ;  afterwards  We  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  k 
emptied  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  muleteers  and  other  attendants  of  the  camp  j  who  by 
a  dexterous  fliake  of  their  hands,  turning  it  into  round  balls,  fwallowed  them  down  as 
big  as  thofe  made  for  horfes.  In  all  parts  of  the  baflia's  dominions  where  he  travels, 
the  people  bring  in  plenty  of  what  they  have,  which  cofls  him  nothing. 

The  1 8th  w?  decamped  between  five  arid  fix  in  the  morning,  and  pafled  the  river 
Elmahaflen,  famous  for  the  battle  foughf  between  Don  Sebaftian  King  of  Portugal 
and  the  Moors.  As  this  (lory  had  given  matter  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  to  furnilh  the 
world  with  a  paper  of  the  heroical  virtue  of  Muley  Moiuc,  then  King  of  Morocco,  k 
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gave  me  the  curiofity  to  enquire  whether  they  had  any  hiftorical  account  thereof  j  but 
found  only  a  traditional  ftory,  which  moft  of  them  agreed  in,  differing  much  from  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  who  gives  the  praife  of  heroic  virtue  to  the  Mooriih  King ;  whereas 
the  ftory  of  the  country  attributes  it  to  a  flave ;  for  Muley  Moluc  was  a  prince  very 
much  beloved  by  his  people,  but  infirm,  and  at  the  time  he  left  Morocco,  to  defend 
his  country  againft  Don  Sebaftian,  was  fo  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
and  when  he  came  to  Alcallar,  (about  fix  miles  from  the  plape  where  the  battle  was 
fought)  he  there  died  ;  upon  which  a  flave  of  his  called  Mirwan,  (whofe  name  the 
Moors  to  this  day  mention  with  great  regard,  becaufe  of  the  gallantry  and  fervice  of 
the  a&ion^)  wifely  confidering  the  confequence  of  keeping  fecret  the  death  of  k  prince 
fo  well  beloved  by  his  people,  at  a  time  when  the  two  armies  every  day  expefted  to 
join  battle,  contrived  it  fo  as  to  give  out  orders  for  the  King  as  if  he  had  been  alive, 
making  believe  he  was  better  than  he  ufed  to  be,  till  the  battle  was  over ;  when  the 
faid  flave  (thinkmg  he  merited  a  better  reward  than  what  he  met  with)  wiflied  the 
fucceflbr  joy,  both  of  the  vi£tory  and  empire ;  but  the  ungrateful  prince  caufed  him  to 
be  immediately  put  to  death,  faying,  he  had  robbed  hiiii  of  the  glory  of  the  a£tion« 
The  Portuguefe  who  were  difpened  in  the  battle,  could^ot  believe  for  a  long  time  that 
their  King  was  flain,  but  ran  up  and  down  the  country,  crying  out,  Onde  e/la  el  Rey  ; 
u  e.  Where  is  the  King?  The  Moors  often  hearmg  the  word  rey^  which  in  Arabic 
fignifies  good  fenfe,  told  them  that  if  they  had  any      they  had  never  come  thither. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  ordinary  people  in  Portugal  will  not  perfuade 
themfelves  that  Don  Sebaftian  /  is  yet  dead  :  and  there  is  now  to  be  read  on  a  monu*- 
ment  in  the  great  church  of  Bellem,  near  Lifbon,  the  following  infcription : 

Hoc  jacet  in  tumulo^  ft  farm  eji  vera^  Sebajies. 

When  we  came  within  two  miles  of  Alcaflar,  we  were  met  by  Alcayde  Afluze,^ 
governor  of  Tangier ;  he  came  towards  us  with  a  fpear  carried  upright  by  a  flave  at 
his  horfe's  head,  by  which  ceremony  the  alcaydes  of  Barbary  are  diftinguiflied  j  and 
when  they  encamp,  it  is  ftuck  before  the  door  of  their  tents.  He  is  a  handfome  young 
man,  and  very  like  the  baOia  in  the  face ;  over  his  alhague  he  wore  a  fcarlet  albomooce^ 
fringed  with  a  deep  green  fringe,  and  made  a  good  appearance.  After  he  had  welcomed 
the  ambaflador,  his  attendants  cavalcaded  till  we  came  up  to  the  baflia,  who  was  coming 
to  receive  the  ambaflador ;  then  the  baflia's  horfe  and  thofe  of  the  town  joining  with  the 
alcayde's,  made  a  large  cavalcade,  giving  us  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  great  many  lufty 
graceful  Moors,  finely  moimted,  tilt  at  one  another  with  great  adivity ;  after  whica 
manner  we  went  on,  the  drums  beating,  ftrange  fort  of  mufic  playing,  and  great  crowds 
of  people  hallooing,  and  prefling  fo  clofe  upon  us,  th^t  they  could  not  be  kept  off 
(though  beat  by  our  guards)  till  we  came  to  the  tents,  which  were  pitched  clofe  to  the 
walls  of  Alcaflar,  about  (ixteen  miles  from  our  laft  encampment. 

Upon  the  left  of  the  road  from  Tetuan,  almoft  as  far  as  Alcaflar,  there  runs  a  ridge 
of  exceeding  high  and  bulky  mountains,  called^  by  the  Moors,  the  mountains  of  Habib  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  them  cannot  .be  reduced  to  the  fame  degree  of  fubjedion  with 
the  reft  of  the  country,  yet,  upon  civil  treatment,  will  bring  the  baflia  a  contri- 
bution ;  but  when  endeavoured  to  be  forfced,  revenge  themfelves  by  infefting  the  roads, 
robbmg  and  deftroying  the  travellers ;  retiring  when  they  fee  occanon  into  their  woody 
mountains,  where  the  baflia  finds  it  too  difficult  to  do  any  good  upon  them,  fo  that 
he  rather  choofes  peaceably  to  ta^e  what  they  of  their  own  accords  will  fend,  than 
enrage  them  by  compuUion. 
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Alcaflar  was  once  a  xity  of  good  note,  and  the  feat  of  the  governor  of  tills  part  of 
the  kingdom :  it  was  built  by  Jacob  Almanzor,  King  of  Fez,  about  the  year  i  i8o,  and 
<lefigned,  for  a  magazine  and  place  of  rendezvous,  for  the  great  preparations  he  was 
making  to  enter  Granada^  and  make  good  the  footing  his  father  Jofeph  Almanzor  had 
^ot  fometime  before.  They  fay  his  father  firft  invaded  Spain  with  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  mod  of  whom  he  was  obliged  in  a  (hort  time  to  bring  back  again  into 
Africa,  to  quiet  a  rebellion  that  had  broke  out  in  Morocco ;  after  which  this  prince 
again  entered  Spain,  having  in  his  army,  according  to  tradition,  two  hundred  thoufand 
Jiorfe  and  three  hundred  thoufand  foot.  ^ 

This  city  is  now  very  much  fdlen  to  decay,  fo  that  of  fifteen  raofques,  there  are  only 
two  in  which  they  perform  fervice  ;  the  reafon  of  which  decay  (in  all  likelihood)  is 
\the  bad  fituation  thereof,  (landing  fo  low,  that  it  is  exceffively  hot  in  fummer  and  al- 
moft  drowned  in  winter.  Superftitipn  alfo  has  been  its  enemy,  for  it  was  curfed  by 
one  of  their  faints,  who  was  cunning  enough  to  foretell,  that  it  fbould  be  burnt  in 
fummer  and  drowned  in  winter ;  and  to  give  the  people  an  opinion  of  the  validity  of 
the  faid  curfe,  their  priefts  (not  thinking  the  burning  heat  of  the  fun  fufficient,  which 
probably  was  all  their  faint  meant)  fecretly,  once  a  year,  fet  fire  to  fome  houfe,  and 
<juench  it  for  their  pains,  which  was  done  whilft  we  were  there  ;  as  for  the  drowning 
part,  the  river  does  that,  being  fo  fwelled  with  the  rains  in  winter,  that  it  generally  over- 
Mows  into  the  town. 

Here  are  a  great  number  of  ftorks,  who  live  very  familiarly  with  the  people,  walking 
about  the  town,  and  poflefling  the  tops  of  the  houfes  and  mofques  without  moleftation, 
bdng  efteemed  a  facred  bird ;  fo  that  they,  as  well  as  other  nations,  account  it  a  fin 
to  difhirb  them ;  but  thefe  birds  not  being  free  enough  to  go  in  and  fhelter  themfelves 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun  ufed  to  drop  down  dead  every  day. 

At  prefent  the  baflia  of  Tetuan  appoints  the  governor  of  this  town,  and  it  is  the  laft 
^of  any  note)  of  his  dominions  towards  Mequinez. 

Monday  the  26th  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Alcaflar,  our  number 
*  being  very  much  increafed  by  joining  the  baflia  and  his  fixteen  brothers,  befides 
nephews,  the  whole  family  being  ordered  to  court.  We  came  to  our  camp  about  fix 
o'clock,  ten  miles  from  Alcaflar. 

The  27th  we  decamped  at  fix  in  the  morning,  and  about  eleven  came  to  our  tents, 
which  were  pitched  by  the  fide  of  a  little  brook  called  Behorah,  having  travelled 
^bout  fixteen,  miles. 

The  28th  we  fet  out  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  little  after  fix  came  to  the 
river  Cebu,  about  twelve  miles  off",  where  we  encamped :  at  this  river  end  the  domi- 
nions of  the  baflia  of  Tetuan ;  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  taking 
its  rife  beyond  the  city  of  Fez,  and  falling  into  the  fea  at  Marmora,  it  runs  in  a  very 
deep  bed,  and  had  but  little  water  in  it ;  but  in  winter,  they  fay,  it  is  very  full  and 
rapid.  The  water  of  it  is  reckoned  extremely  wholefome  and  foft,  and  therefore  the 
Moors  greedily  drink  great  plenty  of  it. 

The  29th,  about  half  an  hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  we  left  the  river  Cebu, 
travelling  by  moon-light  over  the  plain  of  Marmora,  which  is  about  twenty  miles. 
This  plain  is  very  remarkable  for  its  exceeding  fmoothnefs,  ftretching  itfelf  about 
eighty  miles  inland  from  the  fea  at  Marmora,  as  even  as  a  bowling-green.  At  eight 
we  encamped  near  Sidi  Caflem,  a  fmall  town  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains that  inclofe  this  plain  to  the  fouthward.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  a  faint, 
who  has  a  monument  in  it,  to  which  the  Moors  with  great  fuperftition  refort  to  fay 
their  prayers :  and  a  great  many  more  faints  are  buried  in  the  road  to  Mequinez^ 
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having  little  monuments  over  them,  which  the  Moors  will  feldom  pais,  without  pray- 
ing at.  ^  ^ 

The  bafha  coming  into  the  camp  jiift  as  the  ambaffador's  tent  was  pitched,  the 
latter  invited  him  in  ;  their  converfation  was  concerning  the  great  trad  of  ground  we 
bi3  paffed,  with  fo  few  towns ;  the  ambalTador  faying,  it  was  pity  fo  much  good 
ground  ihould  lie  wafte,  which  being  cultivated,  would  enrich  the  Emperor  and  fill 
his  granaries ;  the  baiha  told  him,  that  there  was  no  want  of  com  in  the  Emperor's 
dominions,  he  having  many  magazines  which  have  been  full  a  long  time ;  that  the 
Moors  preferve  it  without  damage  for  an  hundred  years  together,  by  putting  it  into 
pits,  called  methmur,  plaiflered  within,  and  over  the  mouth,  when  they  are  full ; 
that  the  large  plain  of  Marmora  and  many  other  parts  of  the  country  were  fown  by 
the  Emperor's  negroes  to  fupply  his  magazines. 

The  30th  we  lay  ftill  in  our  camp  at  Sidi  Caflem,  the  baflia  (laying  for  fome  of  hia 
governors,  to  bring  in  their  contributions  for  the  prefent  to  the  Emperor ;  but  we- 
were  obliged  to  keep  our  diftance  ffom  this  holy  town,  for  fuperftition  runs  fo  high 
in  favour  of  the  faint,  its  god-father,  that  it  would  be  a  great  profanation,  for  any 
but  Mahometan  feet,  to  tread  near  it ;  of  which  being  told,  we  rather  chofe  to  let  our 
curiodties  be  unfatisfied,  than  run  the  riik  of  their  fuperftitious  infults. 

July  the  ift,  we  departed  from  Sidi  Caflem  about  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the* 
morning,  afcending  a  rocky  mountain,  which  at  top  is  fo  ragged  that  it  was  witb 
great  difficulty  we  got  over ;  and  the  defcent  fo  fteep  and  ftony,  that  a  little  wet  would 
pmake  it  unpaflable  for  horfes.  Between  feven  and  eight  we  had  a  fight  of  Mequinez. 
from  the  top  of  a  hill.  About  ten  we  encamped  in  a  plain  called  Muley  Idris,  from  ar 
faint  who  has  a  monument  hard  by.  This  Muley  Idris  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Fez,  and  firft  Arabian  Prince  who  reigned  in  Barbary :  he  was  made  a  faint  for  com-^ 
pelling  a  great  number  of  Jews  to  turn  Mahometans  His  tomb  is  to  this  day  a  fure 
fanftuary  for  thofe  who  fly  from  t^he  wrath  of  the  prince,  or  would  avoid  juftice ;  and 
is  of  fo  great  veneration,  that  the  travellers  to  Mequinez  go  confiderably  out  of  their 
way  to  pray  at  it,  and  the  Emperor  himfelf  often  pays  his  devotion  there. 

Here  is  a  city  that  takes  its  name  from  the  faid  faint,  which  ftands  clofe  under  the 
high  mountain  Zarhon,  which  they  fay  runs  as  far  as  the  great  mountain  Atlas*. 
Almoft  a  league  from  this  city,  upon  a  gentle  rifing  hill,  remain  fome  ruins  of  a  very 
ancient  and  noble  building,  which  the  Moors  call  Cajfar  Pbaraon^  i.  e.  Pharaoh's, 
caftle,  who,  they  told  us,  was  a  Chriftian,  but  could  not  give  any  further  account 
thereof.  A  draught  of  which,  with  the  infcriptions  of  feveral  ftones  found  in  the- 
mins,  I  have  taken  for  the  confideratioii  of  the  curious. 

This  day  was  fo  exceeding  hot  and  fultry,  that  all  manner  of  metal  was  heated  to> 
foch  a  degree  by  the  air  which  came  into  our  tents,  that  we  could  hardly  touch  it.. 

The  country  we  had  hitherto  pafled  is  very  pU  afant  and  fertile ;  the  plains  in  many 
places  abounding  in  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  hills  and  mountains  yielding  plenty  of 
olives  ;  though  a  great  part  lies  wafte  and  uncultivated ;  not  fo  much  for  want  of  a 
ifufficient  number  of  inhabitants,  as  by  reafon  of  the  opprefiions  from  the  government, 
which  makes  them  choofe  to  live  at  fome  diftance  from  the  high  roads,  imd  feldom  cul* 
tivate  more  land  than  they  neceflarily  want  for  their  own  fuftenance. 

Thefe  ruins  ftand  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  fouth  of  Tetuan,  and  fixteen 
north-eaft  of  Mequinez.    One  building  feems  to  be  part  of  a  triumphal  arch,  there 
being  feveral  broken  ftones  that  bear  infcriptions,  lying  in  the  rubbifli  underneath^' 
which  were  fixed  higher  than  any  part  now  ftanding.   It  is  fifty-fix  feet  long,  and 

fifteen: 
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^teen  thlck^  both  fides  exa£kly  alike,  built  with  very  hard  ftone,  about  a  yard  in 
lengthy  and  half  a  yard^  thick. 

The  arch  is  twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  twenty-fix  high. 

The  infcriptions  are  upon  large  flat  (tones,  which  when  entire  were  about  five  feet 
long  and  three  broad,  and  the  letters  on  them  above  fix  inches  long. 

A  buft  lay  a  little  way  off,  very  much  defaced,  and  was  the  only  thing  to  be  found 
ihat  reprefented  life,  except  the  fliape  of  a  foot  feen  under  the  lower  part  of  a  gar* 
fnent,  in  the  nich  on  the  other  fide  of  the  arch.  t 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  arch  ilands  good  part  of  the  front  of  a  large  fquare 
building,  which  is  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  and  about  fixty  high ;  part  of  the 
four  comers  are  yet  ftanding,  but  very  little  remains  except  thefe  of  the  front. 

Round  the  hill  may  be  feen  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  inclofed  thefe  buildings,  on  the  infide  of  which  lie  fcattered  all  over 
a  great  many  ftones,  of  the  fame  fize  the  arch  is  built  with,  but  hardly  one  left  upon 
another ;  but  at  the  arch,  which  flood  about  half  a  mile  from  the  other  buildbgs, 
ieemed  to  have  been  a  gate*way,  and  was  jufl  high  enough  to  admit  a  man  to  pafs 
through  on  horfd^ack. 

The  2d  we  left  Muley  Idris  at  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  upon 
the  road  heard  that  Ben  Hattar  (who  went  to  Mequinez  two  days  before)  had  been 
very  well  received  by  the  Emperor ;  the  reafbn  why  I  give  an  account  of  Ben  Hattar's 
reception  by  the  Emperor,  is  becaufe  no  man  goes  before  him,  but  with  the  utmoft 
fear,  and  in  doubt  whether  he  fliall  return  alive ;  fo  that  when  any  confiderable  perfon 
has  been  in  his  prefence>  it  is  ufual  to  tell  immediately  abroad  what  kind  of  reception 
he  has  met  with }  and  the  account  of  Ben  Hattar's  was  brought  to  us  a  great  many 
miles  befoi'e  we  came  to  Mequinez,  as  a  piece  of  good  news.  About  nine  we  came  to 
the  bafha's  camp,  which  was  pitched  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Mequinez. 

Monday  the  3d  we  fet  forward  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  moon  being 
iip,  and  a  little  before  fun-rife  entered  the  city,  to  avoid  the  prodigious  crowd  we  fhould 
have  met  with,  had  the  day  been  farther  advanced,  by  which  means  we  got  to  our  houfe 
with  very^  little  interruption.  The  baflia  of  Tetuan  not  having  been  at  court  for  three 
years,  this  morning  appeared  before  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  had  been  accufed  of 
being  carelefs  of  his  government,  in  letting  the  Spaniards  drive  him  out  of  his  camp 
hefore  Ceuta,  and  was  in  great  danger^of  his  life ;  the  Emperor  feverely  threatening 
him,  and  telling  him  he  was  not  fit  to  command ;  but  after  he  had  been  fuificiently 
frighten^,  he  bid  him  go  into  the  palace  to  fee  a  filter  of  his,  who  was  one  of  the 
Emperor's  women ;  which  he  did  to  fend  him  out  of  the  way,  while  he  vented  fome 
2>art  of  his  anger  on  his  followers ;  for  fome  body  had  given  him  a  lift  of  thofe  about 
the  bafha  who  were  moft  in  hi^  efteem.  The  firft  on  this  U(t  happened  to  be  one  Larbe 
Shott,  a  man  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  what  he  met  with,  which  fhall  be  related  in 
its  proper  place.  The  next  was  one  of  the  bafha's  fecretaries,  whom  the  Emperor 
ordered  to  be  toflfed,  which  being  a  punifhment  diflferent  from  any  ufed  in  Europe,  it 
will  not  be  amifs  to  give  fome  account  of  it. 

The  perfon  whom  the  Emperor  orders  to  be  thus  punifhed,  is  feized  upon  by  three 
or  four  ftrong  negroes,  who  takmg  hold  of  his  hams  throw  him  up  with  all  their 
ilrengih,  and  at  the  fame  time  turning  him  round  pitch  him  down  head  foremofl:  j  at 
which  they  are  fo  dexterous  by  long  ufe,  that  they  can  either  break  his  neck  the  firil 
tofs,  diflocate  a  fhoulder,  or  let  him  fall  with  lefs  hurt :  they  continue  doing  this  as 
icften  as  the  Emperor  has  ordered,  fo  that  many  times  they  are  killed  upon  the  fpot, 
ifonietimes  they  conie  off  with  only  bemg  feverely  bruifed ;  and  the  perfon  that  is  toffed 

muft 
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itiuft  not  ftir  a  limb,  if  he  is  able,  while  the  Emperor  is  in  fight,  under  p^alty  of 
being  tofled  again,  but  is  forced  to  lie  as  if  he  was  dead,  which  if  he  ihould  really  be» 
nobody  dares  bury  the  body  till  the  Emperor  has  given  orders  for  it. 

The  5th,  the  Emperor  fent  one  of  his  courtiers  to  tell  the  ambaflador  that  he 
thought  the  hoiife  he  was  in  (which  belonged  to  the  baiha  of  Tetuan)  was  not  good 
enough  for  him,  and  that  he  would  have  him  go  to  a  houfe  of  Ben  Hatter's,  that  he 
had  lately  built,  and  was  one  of  the  bed  in  Mequinez,  to  which  we  removed  diredUy. 

Tbe  Ftrjl  Audience  which  his  Excellency  the  Honourable  Charles  Stewart^  E/q.  had  of 

the  Emperor  of  Morocco^ 

ON  Thurfday  the  6th  of  July,  about  feven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  Em« 
peror  fent  an  alcayde  with  a  guard  to  condu&  the  ambaffador  to  him  :  we  pafled  through 
the  ftreets  in  the  following  manner :  firft  there  went  two  ferjeants  on  horfeback,  they 
were  followed  by  our  mufic,  which  played  all  the  way ;  then  came  the  ambafladoil 
with  his  liverymen  on  each  fide,  and  after  him  the  gentlemen  of  his  retinue,  who  lvere 
followed  by  feveral  fervants  on  horfeback ;  laft  of  all  came  the  Englifh  captive  mafters 
of  Ihips  on  foot.  The  alcayde  who  commanded  the  guard  would  not  fuffer  the  Moora 
(who  were  not  in  the  Emperor's  fervice)  to  come  near  us,  fo  that  when  any  of  them 
endeavoured  after  it,  he  ufed  to  point  at  them,  to  (how  the  guards  where  they  were, 
who  laid  on  unmercifully,  fometimes  knocking  them  down. 

Being  arrived  at  the  outward  gate  of  the  palace,  we  difmounted,  and  paffing  through 
three  or  four  large  court-yards,  fat  down  under  fome  piazzas  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Then  word  being  brought  that  the  Emperor  was  come  out,  we  were  led  into  a  fpacious 
place,  where  at  a  diftance  we  faw  him,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  his  guarda 
behind  him  drawn  up  in  the  fhape  of  an  half-moon,  holding  the  butt  end  of  their  pieces 
with  their  right  hands,  and  keeping  them  clofe  to  their  bodies,  with  the  muzzles 
diredly  upwards.  His  courtiers  on  each  fide,  barefooted,  and  in  the  habit  of  flaves, 
who  never  (land  exadly  before  him,  but  making  a  lane,  watch  the  motion  of  his  horfe, 
that  they  may  immediately  fall  into  the  famepofture. 

We  marched  towards  the  Emperor,  our  mufic  playing,  till  we  came  within  about 
fourfcore  yards  of  him,  when  it  was  furprifing  to  fee  tne  old  monarch  alight  from  his 
horfe,  and  proftrate  himfelf  upon  the  earth  to  pray  ;  in  which  pofture  he  continued 
fome  minutes  without  motion,  with  his  face  fo  clofe  to  the  ground,  that  the  dud  re« 
mained  upon  his  nofe  when  we  came  up  to  him ;  then  mounting  his  horfe  again,  he 
took  a  lance  in  his  hand  ;  and  Ben  Hattar  leading  the  ambaflador  up,  we  fell  into  one 
rank,  and  bowing  as  we  approached  the  Emperor,  he  nodded  his  head,  faid  Bonoj 
feveral  times,  and  bid  the  ambaflador  be  covered,  which  he  did,  and  at  the  fame  time 
delivered  His  Majefty's  letter  tied  up  in  a  (ilk  handkerchief,  into  the  Emperor^s  hand, 
(for  it  is  a  rule  never  to  deliver  with  bare  hands  a  letter  to  the  Emperor)  telling  him 
that  he  was  come  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  his  mafl:er,  to  fettle  peace,  friendfliip^ 
and  a  good  underftanding  between  the  two  crowns,  and  that  he  had  brought  him  a 
prefent,  which  he  hoped  he  would  accept.  The  Emperor  replied,  he  fhould  have 
every  thing  he  came  for,  becaufe  he  loved  the  Englifli ;  and  that  fuch  of  the  Moors 
whom  the  ambaflador  had  brought  over  with  him  as  were  able,  fliould  pay  their  ran* 
fom,  and  thofe  who  were  not,  the  baflia  of  Tetuan  fhould  pay  for ;  but  recollefting 
himfelf,  he  faid  the  Englifh  made  no  flaves,  nor  fold  any ;  upon  which  the  ambaflador 
told  him,  he  hoped  he  would  have  the  fame  regard  for  the  King  his  mailer's  fubjeSs^ 
and  admit  them  to  return  home  mto  their  own  country,  a  charity  becoming  fo  potent  a 
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BioDarch,  and  a  convincing  proof  of  the  great  regard  he  had  for  the  EnglHh  nation  ; 
not  that  the  nation  ftood  in  need  of  the  men,  for  the  Englifli  employed  every  year 
above  an  hundred  thoufand  on  the  feas  j  but  that  the  King  his  mafter  was  defirous,  out 
of  his  goodnefs  to  his  people,  that  fo  many  of  his  fubjeds  might  return  again  to  fee 
their  wives  and  families*  It  was  very  diiGcult  to  get  the  Emperor  to  have  patience  to 
hear  what  the  ambaifador  had  to  fay,  being  fond  of  fpeaking  much  himfelf,  and  inter- 
rupting  the  linguift  fo  often,  that  it  is  hard  for  any  body  to  get  a  fair  interpretatioa 
made  to  him. 

The  ambaflador  now  delivering  the  articles  of  peace  to  the  Emperor,  told  him  they 
were  figned  by  the  King  his  mafter,  and  defired  he  would  be  pleafed  to  fign  a  counter- 
part to  be  carried  to  England ;  to  which  the  Emperor  faid,  that  his  word  was  as 
effectual  as  his  writing,  but  however  he  would  do  that  to  fatisfy  him ;  and  giving  the 
articles  to  his  admiral,  Al  Hadge  Abdelcader  Peres  (afterwards  fent  ambaflador  to* 
England),  Jtold  the  ambaflador,  that  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  nine  Chiiftians  for  a 
bre  kfaft,  and  he  might  choofe  which  he  pleafed. 

Then  the  Emperor  fpeaking  to  the  baflia  of  Tetuan,  the  latter  proftrated  himfelf 
upon  the  earth,  and  kifled  the  ground  at  his  horfe's  feet,  and  arifmg  went  up  to  the 
Emperor  and  kifled  his  foot  ;  which  they  all  do  very  often  when  he  taJks  to  them,  and 
go  backwards  into  their  places  again. 

The  Emperor  is  about  eighty-feven  years  old,  and  vjery  adive  for  fuch  an  age.  He 
IS  a  middle-fized  man,  and  has  the  remains  of  a  good  face,  with  nothing  of  a  negro's 
features,  though  his  mother  was  a  black  :  he  has  a  high  nofe,  which  is  pretty  long, 
from  the  eyebrows  downwards,  and  thin.  He  has  loft  all  his  teeth,  and  breathes  fliort 
as  if  his  lungs  were  bad,  coughs  and  fpits  pretty  often,  which  never  falls  to  the  ground,, 
men  being  always  ready  with  handkerchiefs  to  receive  it.  His  beard  is  thin  a) id  veryr 
«  white :  his  eyes  feem  to  have  been  fparkling,  but  their  vigour  decayed  through  age» 
and  his  cheeks  are  very  much  funk  in.  He  was  mounted  upon  a  black  horfe,  not  fa 
remarkable  for  his  beauty,  as  being  taught  to  pleafe  him.  His  negroes  continually  faa 
and  beat  the  flies  from  his  horfe  with  cloths,  and  the  umbrella  is  conftantly  kept 
twirling  over  his  head,  the  man  that  carries  it  taking  great  care  to  move  as  his  horfe 
does,  that  no  fun  may  come  upon  the  Emperor.  His  drefs  was  not  much  different 
from  what  his  bafhas  wear,  when  out  of  his  prefence,  confifting  of  a  fine  alhague  t 
his  turban  was  made  with  rolls  of  muflin,  that  came  very  low  upon  his  forehead.  The 
end  of  his  fcimiter  hung  out,  it  was  covered  with  gold,  and  handfomely  fet  with  large 
emeralds.  His  faddle  was  covered  with  fcarlet  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  with  one 
piftol  in  a  cloth  cafe,  on  the  left  fide. 

Parting  from  the  Emperor,  which  we  did  by  going  backwards  a  good  way,  and  Bea 
Hattar  (by  his  order)  conducing  us  to  fee  the  palace,  we  were  led  into  a  large  oblong- 
Cqiiare  building,  with  piazzas  all  round,  being  the  Queen  of  the  Xeriph's  apartmentii. 
The  arches  were  wrought  with  plafter  fret-work,  in  flowers  after  the  Arabian  manner^ 
and  fupported  by  neat  ftone  pillars ;  the  fquare  exceeding  large  and  fpacious ;  the 
bottom  and  fideS  (for  about  five  feet  high)  chequered  with  fmall  tiles  of  divers  colours, 
about  two  inches  fquare ;  of  which  fmall  chequer-work:  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity 
in  the  palace.  All  the  apartments,  walks,  magazines,  paflages,  and  underneath  the 
arches  being  chequered,  making  the  profpeft  of  the  buildings,  which  are  all  of  a  great 
length,  extremely  magnificenti  beautiful  and  neat.  From  thence  we  were  led  into  a 
,  magazine  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  not  above  thirty*  feet  broad ;  in  it  there 
hung  up  great  quantities  of  arms  in  cafes,  and  three  rows  of  rails,  which  were  covered 
vilh  faddles,  almofl;  fronx  one  end  to  the  other :  and  in  fuch  another  magazine  they 
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fliewed  us  the  gates  of  Larach,  which  this  Emperor  took  from  the  Spaniards,  a  great 
deal  of  iron-work,  fome  efpadas,  and  other  Chriftian  fwords,  brought  from  thence. 

Then  we  were  carried  into  another  large  and  fpacious  building,  with  piazzas  all 
round  like  the  former.  In  this  live  two  of  the  Emperor's  wives,  who  are  diftinguiflied 
by  being  called  the  Queens  of  the  Cobah  Mhodrah,  (which  is  the  name  of  that  part 
of  the  palace  they  live  in)  and  are  in  great  efteeni  with  him. 

From  thence  palSng  through  fome  neat  long  walks  and  paffages  of  chequer-work, 
we  came  to  another  building,  with  a  large  garden  in  the  middle,  planted  round  with 
tall  cyprefs  trees :  the  garden  is  funk  about  fixty  or  feventy  feet  lower  that  the  found* 
ation  of  the  building,  over  which,  from  one  fide  tp  the  other,  goes  a  terrace-walk, 
called  by  the  Moors  the  Strangee,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  fifteen  or  fix* 
teen  feet  broad  ;  the  top  of  it  all  the  way  thick-fliaded  with  vines,  and  other  greens> 
fupported  with  ftrong  and  well-made  wooden  work.  In  this  walk  there  was  a  chariot 
that  goes  with  fprings,  and  a  fmall  cala(h,  in  which  they  toid  ua  the  Emperor  is  (ome^ 
times  drawn  by  women  a^id  eunuchs.  ^ 

Several  other  fquares  and  long  buildings  we  paffcd  through,  now  and  then  feeing 
the  Chriftians  upon  the  top  of  high  walls,  working  and  beating  down  the  mortar  with 
heavy  pieces  of  wood,  (fomething  like  what  our  paviers  ufed  to  beat  down  the  ftones) 
which  they  raife  all  together,  and  keep  time  in  their  ftroke ;  and  after  we  had  been 
about  three  hours  feeing  the  palace,  we  were  led  again  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  on 
horfeback,  at  the  entrance  of  a  cobah,  in  which  were  ftores  of  arms,  lances,  and  other 
things,  kept  in  order  by  twenty-eight  Englifh  boys. 

The  Emperor,  at  the  approach  of  the  ambalTador,  cried  out  as  before,  Bonoj  bonoy 
and  afked  him  how  he  liked  his  palace?  the  ambaffador  told. him  it  was  one  of  the 
nobleft  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  Emperor  faid.  Thank  God.  Then  fome  of 
the  Englifh  boys  falling  proftrate,  and  giving  him  the  ufual  faiutation,  Allah  ibarik 
phi  amrik  Sidi;  i.  e.  God  blefs  thy  power!  The  Emperor  afked  of  what  nation  they  were, 
who,  being  told  Englifh,  he  bid  them  go  home  with  the  ambaffador,  and  fee  him  td 
bed  :  upon  which  the  ambaffador  returned  the  Emperor  thanks,  took  his  leave,  and 
went  to  his  houfe. 

«  At  night  one  of  the  queens  fent  fome  viftuals  drefTed  in  the  palace,  and  fruit,  with 
a  comptiment  to  the  ambaffador,  defiring  to  know  how  he  did,  and  wifhing  him  a 
good  night :  the  victuals  were  high  feafoned,  and  ftewed  with  roots  and  fpices. 

The  7th  we  were  fent  for  again  to  fee  the  palace,  where  arriving  about  nine  of  the 
clock,  we  were  firft  led  to  fome  large  rooms,  full  of  men  and  boys  at  work ;  they 
were  making  faddle.?,  ftocks  for  guns,  fcabbards  for  fcimiters,  and  other  things ;  upon 
fight  of  the  ambaffador,  they  all  fell  a-working  together,  which  made  an  agreeable 
found,  and  fhewed  that  indullry  was  in  great  perfeftioq  in  this  Emperor's  palace. 
From  ihence  we  went  throtigh  divers  large  and  neat  buildings,  now  and  then  paffin^ 
gates  guarded  by  eunuchs,  who  beat  away  all  but  thofe  who  were  to  condufk  us.  Vf€ 
paffed  by  a  garden  funk  very  deep,  having  a  great  deal  of  clover  in  it,  for  the  horfes 
of  the  palace.  The  building  on  the  fide,  and  at  one  end,  was  fupported  with  neat 
piazzas ;  the  rails  to  look  over  into  the  garden  were  finely  wrought,  with  fleps  to  go 
up  to  them,  which  were  chequered,  as  were  the  walks  between  them  and  the  arches, 
and  underneath  the  arches. 

Having  paffed  this  building,  we  came  to  the  mofl  inward  and  beautiful  part  of  the 
palace,  which  alfo  has  a  garden  in  the  middle,  planted  round  with  cyprefs  and  other 
trees:  all  the  pillars  of  this  building  (which  is  of  a  vafl  length)  are  of  marble,  and  the 
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arches  and  doors  of  the  apartments  very  finely  worked.  Thefe,  they  fay/ were  ancient 
Roman  pillars,  tranfported  thither  from  Sally. 

Here  one  of  the*  Queens  fent  us  a  collation  of  dates,  grapes,  melons,  almonds  and 
raifins,  figs,  and  fweetmeats  of  their  making  ;  with 'an  apology  to  the  ambaffador,  be- 
caufe  there  was  nothing  better,  it  being  Ramdam,  in  which  time  no  victuals  are  drefTed 
by  the  Moors,  until  nighr.  The  fruit  was  very  welcome,  for  walking  had  made  us  dry, 
fo  we  fat  down  under  the  piazzas,  and  were  atteiided  by  the  maids  of  the  palace, 
whofe  jetty  ikins  received  the  embelliihment  of  (hining  bracelets  and  filver  trinkets, 
which  they  wore  in  great  plenty  upon  their  lees  and  arms,  with  gold  chains  about 
their  necks,  monftrous  large  ear-rings,  and  other  African  ornaments  :  we  were  then 
in  fight  of  the  Emperor's  women,  who  were  fo  placed,  that  we  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  afterwards. 

The  feaft  being  ended,  we  parteci  from  our  black  attendants,  and  were  carried  to 
another  regular  and  neat  building,  with  piazzas  all  round ;  the  fpace  between  was  all 
chequered,  in  the  middle  of  which  run  a  row  of  marble  bafons  at  certain  diftances, 
with  little  channels  cut  in  (lone,  conveying  water  from  one  to  the  other ;  this  is  a 
magazine  and  treafury.  Underneath  the  arches,  there  opened  folding  doors,  into 
large,  fquare,  and  very  lofty  rooms  or  halls,  in  fome  of  which  were  great  numbers  of 
firelocks,  regularly  hung  up ;  others  had  ftores  of  lances  of  all  forts  and  fizes ; 
among  the  reft  a  Guinea  lance,  (taken  from  an  Indian  prince,  and  (hewn  for  a 
curiofity)  having  four  fpears  at  the  head  of  it,  the  ftaflf  Brafil  wood. 

In  thefe  magazines  may  be  feen  bills,  battle-axes,  and  warlike  inftruments  of  all 
forts ;  a  great  many  blunderbuflfes  of  different  fizes,  with  brafs  barrels,  helmets  in 
boxes,  and  wrappea  up.  in  paper ;  and  other  variety  of  weapons,  many  of  which  feem 
not  to  have  been  made  by  the  Moors,  but  rather  to  have  been  the  arms  of  thofe 
Chriftians  who  loft  their  lives  with  Don  Sebaftian,  or  taken  from  thofe  towns  which 
formerly  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  but  conquered  by  this 
Emperof. 

.  Then  palling  by  fome  rooms  locked  up,  (they  having  in  them  gold,  filver,  jewels, 
and  other  riches,  under  the  care  of  Bombar  John  Siggear,  a  black  eunuch,  the 
Emperor's  treafurer)  we  came  to  the  laft,  in  which  were  a  great  number  of  fcimiters, 
handlbmely  difpofed,  and  in  very  good  order,  with  feveral  Chriftian  fwords  among 
them  ;  and  after  we  had  feen  a  much  greater  ftore  of  arms  than  any  of  us  imagined 
this  prince  bad,  we  were  ted  into  the  infide  of  an  apartment,  where  one  of  the  Queens 
formerly  lived.  There  were  feveral  frames  for  beds  put  clofe  together,  in  which  it  is 
faid  the  Emperor  has  fometimes  laid :  they  would  hold  about  twenty  people.  We 
faw  alfo  the  baths,  and  fome  beautiful  cobahs  belonging  to  that  apartment. 
.  From  thence  we  were  carried  through  feveral  other  buildings,  confifting  for  the  moft 
part  of  oblong-fquares,  with  piazzas,  under  which  the  doors  open  into  the  lodgings, 
which  generally  are  ground  rooms :  the  doors  of  each  building  are  all  of  one  form 
and  fize,  they  are  finely  inlaid,  and  fome  of  them  gilt,  and  kept  (hut,  fo  that  we  could 
not  fee  into  the  apartments.  In  one  of  thefe  fquares  was  a  fountain,  with  channels  of 
marble,  that  made  a  labyrinth,  very  neat  and  pretty.  We  alfo  paffed  by  the  place, 
where  they  told  us  Mahomet's  writings,  and  the  holy  regifters  of  their  law  are  de- 
pofited ;  then  we  went  into  fome  ftately  cobahs,  whofe  (hells  were  finely  painted  of  a 
(ky  colour,  with  golden  (iars,  reprefenting  the  heavens,  and  a  golden  fun  in  the 
middle,  of  curious  workmanlhip.  Some  of  thefe  cobahs  the  Emperor  makes  ufe  of 
to  put  in  the  prefents  he  has  received  from  Chriftjan  princes,  among  which  were  feven 
or  ei\ght  coaches;  others  are  magazines  for  arms^  and  his  choiceft  goods :  in  one  of 
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them  vvere  hung  up  the  fine  glafs  fconces,  that  tiis  Majeily  King  George  had  fent  by 
the  ambaflador.   ^  ....  ^ 

As  we  were  going  away,  they  fhewed  us  a  mafiy  building  with  high  walls,  without 
any  ornament,  in  which  the  Emperor  defigns  to  lay  his  bones.,  In  the  infide  (they  fay) 
there  is  a  chain  that  is  let  down  from  the  middle  of  the  roof,  by  which  he  intends  his 
coffin  (hall  hang. 

Going  to  take  the  profped  of  this  palace,  we  paffed  over  a  large  field,  on  each  fide 
of  the  path-way  of  which  there  were  great  numbers  of  large  rats,  which  burrowed  in 
the  earth  like  rabbits,  and  ran  about  fo  thick  that  the  ground  was  almoft  covered  with 
them,  letting  us  come  within  the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight  yards  before  they  would 
go  into  their  holes ;  and  having  pafied  as  far,  they  appeared  above  ground  again,  fo 
that  both  betore  and  behind  us,  we  faw  multitudes  of  them.  At  the  end  of  this  field 
there  is  a  pomegranate  garden,  planted  in  a  valley,  over  which  the  Emperor  has  buik 
a  ftrong  bridge,  reaching  from  the  top  of  one  hill  to  the  other,  for  the  more  conv- 
modious  paffing  over.  At  the  end  of  the  valley,  the  bridge  is  joined  by  a  caufeway 
with  a  wall  on  each  fide,  for  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  being  the  way  he  goes  to 
his  ftables. 

This  palace  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  Hands  upon  even  ground,  in 
form  almoft  fquare,  and  no  hill  near  to  overlook  it.  It  is  built  of  a  rich  mortar,  with* 
out  either  brick  or  ftone,  except  for  pillars  and  arches,  and  the  mortar  fo  weH' 
wrought,  that  the  walls  are  like  one  entire  piece  of  terrace.  The  whole  builcUng  is 
exceeding  mafiy,  and  the  walls  in  every  part  very  thick :  the  outward  one  is  about  a 
mile  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  thick. 

The  infide  of  the  beft  part  of  the  pakce  confifts  of  divers  oblong  fquares  a  great 
deal  bigger  than  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  having  piazzas  all  round,  as  before  defcribedv 
Some  of  the  fquares  are  chequered  throughout  the  whole  fpace,  others  have  gardens 
in  the  middle,  that  are  funk  very  deep,  and  planted  round  with  tall  cyprefs  trees,  the 
lops  of  which  appearing  above  the  rails,  make  a  beautiful  pro(pe£l  of  palace  and 
garden  intermixed. 

There  are  likewife  difperfed  throughout  the  palace,  feveral  buildings  which  they 
call  cobahs :  they  are  built  fquare  with  plain  walls  on  the  outfide,  except  the  fronts 
which  confifts  of  piazzas  of  five  or  fix  arches :  the  infide  is  one  very  large  and  lofty 
room  or  hall,  chequered  at  bottom,  and  the  fides,  almoft  the  height  of  a  man ;  the 
top  or  dome  curioufly  painted  and  richly  gilt ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  green  tiles  and 
rifes  like  a  pyramid. 

It  is  reported  that  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  ten  thoufand  mules,  were  employed 
every  day  in  the  building  of  this  palace ;  which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  feeing  that  it 
is  built  of  hardly  any  thing  elfe  but  lime,  and  every  wall  worked  with  exceifive 
labour. 

^  The  nature  of  the  building  is  convenient  for  the  hot  climate,  being  moftly  ground 
rooms,  by  reafon  of  which,  and  the  great  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  the  lodgings  are 
very  cool  and  refrefhing,  when  the  weather  is  exceffively  hot.  • 
I  have  obferved  in  another  place  that  the  Emperor  never  parts  with  any  money,, 
either  to  defray  the  expences  of  war,  or  building,  and  has  caufed  this  large  and  magr 
nificent  palace  to  be  ereded,  without  expending  a  blankill  towards  it ;  but  inftead  of 
money  he  gives  the  alcayde  of  his  buildings  a  government  $  which  at  prefent  is  all 
that  country  lying  between  Mequinez  and  Tremezen,  a  large  trad  of  ground,  ^d 
a  very  fruitful  fou^  but  confidering  the  continual  employment,  and  unlimited  ex* 
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peaces  which  his  office  obliges  him  to,  it  is  thought  he  cannot  get  any  thing  for  him« 
felf,  more  than  what  fuffices  for  his  maintenance. 

The  Emperor  is  wonderfully  addifted  to  building,  yet  it  is  a  queftion  whether  he  is 
more  addidled  to  that  or  pulling  down ;  for  they  fay  if  all  his  buildings  were  now 
ftanding,  by  a  moderate  computation,  they  would  reach  to  Fez,  twelve  leagues  off ; 
and  thofe  who  have  been  near  him  fince  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  have  obferved  him 
eternally  building  and  pulling  down,  (hutting  up  doors  and  breaking  out  new  ones  in 
the  walls.  But  he  tells  them  this  is  done  to  occupy  his  people ;  for,  fays  he,  if  I  have 
a  bag  full  of  rats,  unlefs  I  keep  that  bag  ftirring  they  will  eat  their  way  through  ;  but 
he  does  not  defign  to  give  thjem  time,  for  I  faw  a  piece  of  ground  (as  near  as  I  can  guefs 
four  times  as  large  as  Lincolns-Inn-Fields)  laid  out  for  a  new  building.  He  has  alfo 
dug  many  ftrange  caverns  in  the  earth  of  all  fizes,  fome  for  corn,  others  for  powder, 
,  arms,  brimftone,  and  money,  of  which  latter  it  is  fufpeded  he  leaves  no  witneffes  when 
fini(hed. 

This  prince  has  reigned  about  fifty-three  years,  obtaining  the  throne  in  the  year 
1672,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Muley  Archid,  who  having  drank  to  excefs,  and 
riding  furioufly  in  a  grove  of  orange-trees,  (Iruck  his  head  againft  a  branch,  and  broke 
liis  fkull. 

His  grandeur  and  fortune  is  owing  to  his  courage  and  vivacity,  together  with  the 
help  he  met  with  from  the  Jews,  particularly  Memaran  their  governor,  who  fupplied 
him  with  money  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  his  oppofers ;  for  his  nephew  Muley  Hamet, 
then  baftia  of  Morocco,  hadcaufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  King  j  and  Muley '  Aram, 
his  brother,  fet  up  alfo  in  Taffilet,  the  country  from  whence  the  family  came.  But 
Muley  Ifhmael,  the  prefent  Emperor,  being  at  that  time  alcayde  of  Mequinez,  raifed 
what  forces  he  could,  and  went  with  all  expedition  againft  his  nephew,  conquered  him. 
Cook  the  city  of  Morocco,  and  reduced  all  that  kingdom  to  his  obedience," in  the 
year  1676.  ' 

After  the  death  of  Muley  Hamet,  the  cruelty  of  this  Emperor  began  to  appear  ; 
the  firft  fcene  of  which  was  aded  by  the  fide  of  a  river,  to  which  he  came  with  his  annjc 
but  could  not  pafs,  where  he  ordered  all  the  prifoners  to  be  killed,  and  woven  into  a 
bridge  with  rulhes  for  his  army  to  pafs  over  upon. 

In  1678  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Taffilet,  and  three  years  after  that  took  Mar- 
mora from  the  Spaniards,  where  he  found  88  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  fifteen  of 
iron,  ammunition  of  all  forts,  more  than  he  had  in  his  whole  dominions  before ;  and 
a  great  prize  of  pearls  and  jewels  (^belonging  to  merchants  who  then  were  in  the 
town)  fell  into  his  hands.  He  alfo  took  Larach  from  the  Spaniards  in  1689,  clearing 
all  the  fea  coaft  of  his  territory,  but  Maffagan,  Pennon  de  Velez,  and  Ceuta,  the 
latter  of  which,  (though  always  blockaded  with  10,000  men,  and  lo  ftridly  prefled, 
that  the  baftia  cannot  ftir  from  before  it  without  leave  from  the  Emperor^)  has  defied 
all  attempts  for  thirty-four  years  together.  In  1 701  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  but  coming  oflF  with  the  worft,  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  has  continued 
ever  fince. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  roads  were  fo  infefted  with  robbers,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  ftir  out  of  the  towns  without  being  well  guarded  j  but  he  has  fo  welt 
cleared  them,  that  now  it  is  no  where  fafer  travelling. 

^  He  maintains  his  large  empire  (which  confifts  of  feveral  kingdoms  joined  together) 
in  peace  and  quietnefs,  although  of  fo  late  an  acquifition  to  the  family,  that  his  grand- 
father had  no  manner  of  title  to  it,  but  by  ftrange  fortune  increased  bis  power  fo 
as  to  feize  on  it  by  force  of  arms*    In  his  empire  is  contained  all  that  country  called 
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by  the  Romans  Mauritania  Tingitana,  with  other  provinces  to  the  fputhward,  as  far 
as  Cape  Blanco,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Negro  country,  as  it  is  northerly  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea.  It  has  on  the  eaft  the  kingdotn  of  Algiers,  and  part  of  the  country 
of  Bildulgerid,  and  on  the  weft  the  main  ocean  ;  including  the  kingdoms  of  Fez, 
Morocco,  1  affilet,  Darha,  Suz,  Tremezen,  and  Segelmefs,  over  which  he  rules 
with  fo  fevere  a  hand,  and  has  ftruck  fuch  a  dread  into  all  men  by  his  terrible  execu- 
tions, that  none  of  the  remnants  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  before-meiuioned  kingdoms, 
or  any  of  his  balhas,  have  dared  to  take  up  arms  againft  him.  All  the  difturbance  he 
ever  met  with  at  home  (fince  his  eftablifhment  after  the  conqueft  of  his  nephew) 
was  the  Vebellion  of  his  fon  Muley  Mahomet,  who,  caufmg  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
King  of  Morocco,  plagued  him  for  feme  time  ;  but  fending  his  fon  Muley  Zidaa 
againft  him,  Muley  Mahomet  was  overthrown,  and  the  Emperor  having  got  him  into 
his  clutches,  ordered  his  right  hand  and  left  foot  to  be  cut  off,  after  which  the  prince 
foon  died,  not  fufFering  the  blood  to  be  ftopped,  but  tearing  off  the  plaifters.  Muley 
Zidan  was  then  declared  heir  to  the  crown,  but  giving  himfelf  over  to  cruelty 
and  drunkennefs,  he  was  ftrangled  by  his  own  wives,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1708. 

His  manner  of  governing  is  by  alcaydes,  who  have  no  commiftion,  but  receive  their 
authority  only  by  his  faying.  Go  govern  fuch  a  country ;  be  my  general  or  admiral. 
At  court  he  has  five  ftanding  officers  :  they  are,  the  grand  mufti  for  aiSairs  of  religion ; 
the  chief  eunuch  to  take  care  of  the  feraglio  ;  a  treafurer  for  his  revenue  ;  the  fuper- 
intendant  of  his  buildings  ;  and  the  baftia  of  Mequinez,-  who  is  the  firft  mipifter  or 
fupreme  alc.  yde,  of  which  there  are  three  forts;  the  firft  and  chief  are  thofe  who, 
in  the  nature  of  viceroys,  are  fent  to  govern  the  provinces ;  to  whom,^  for  their  greater 
honour,  is  fometimes  given  the  title  of  baihas.  They  have  an  unlimited  power,  and  it 
matters  not  how  much  they  tyrannize,  if  upon  their  return  to  court  they  bring  riches> 
enough  to  fatisfy  the  Emperor.^ 

Another  fort  are  the  generals  of  his  armies,  and  commanders  over  fmall  parties  oB 
borfe  err  foot. 

The  third  fort  are  governors  of  cities  or  towns,  and  are  either  made  by  the  Emperor 
himfelf,  as  are  the  alcaydes  of  Morocco,  Fez,  Sally,  and  other  great  cities,  or  by  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  over  fmall  towns  and  cities ;  a  fourth  fort,  may  be  added^ 
which  are  titular  only,  and  therefore  called  alcaydes  of  their  heads. 

The  governors  of  the  provinces  are  ordered  to  court  every  two  or  three  years,  to. 
render  an  account  of  their  government;  that  is,  to  bring  the  Emperor  all  that  they^ 
have  by  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power  plundered  the  people  of,  by  which,  means  he 
gets  little  lefs  than  their  whole  wealth,  which  never  circulates  more„  but  W  throwa. 
into  his  treafury,  and  remains  there  an  unprofitable  and  ufelels  hoard,  he  never  part- 
ing with  it  again  upon  any  account  whatfoever,  for  neither  his  armies,  fleet,,  or  build- 
ings coft  him  any  thing.  The  manner  how  he  builds  without  money,  I  have  before 
related ;  and  when  he  has  occafion  to  raife  forces,  the  alcaydes  of  the  provinces  are 
obliged  to  find  and  maintain  them,  each  providing  for  a  number  in  proportion  to  the- 
extent  of  his  government.  The  (hips  alfo  that  are  in  his  fervice  are  fitted  out  and 
maintained  by  the  alcavde  of  the  port  to  which  they  belong ;  neverthelefs  he  has. 
half  the  prizes,  and  takes  all  the  flaves,  remitting  pare  of  his  moiety  of  the  prize  goods^ 
in  confideration  for  the  flaves,  who  did  not  belong  to  his  fhare« 

When  the  alcaydes  return  from  their  governments,  it  is  with  the  greateft  fear  iraa* 
ginable,  as  I  have  before  hinted ;  for  if  the  Emperor  thinks  they  do  not  bring  him  the 
whole  proht^  thereof,  but  keep  fomething  for  themfelves,  they  are  ia  danger  of  being, 
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put  to  fome  cruel  death.  Before  they  go  into  his  prefence,  they  pull  off  their  fhoeSy 
put  on  a  particular  habit  they  have  to  denote  a  flave,  and  when  they  approach  him 
fall  down  and  kifs  the  ground  at  his  horfe's  feet.  If  he  fpeaks  to  them,  they  bend 
forward  and  hold  their  heads  a  little  on  one  fide,  in  token  of  offering  their  life :  which 
great  degree  of  fubjeftion  proceeds  partly  from  fear,  and  partly  from  fuperftition ;  for 
they  believe  him  to  be  the  true  branch  of  the  Xeriphian  family,  who  draw  their  defcent 
from  the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  therefore  think  he  is  particularly  favoured  by  heaven, 
and  can  do  nothing  amifs,  but  imagine  all  who  die  by  his  hand  go  to  paradife ;  in 
which  opinion  he  has  confirmed  them  by  a  long  continuance  of  tyrannical  power,  by 
artifice,  and  by  hypocrify,  never  doing  any  thing  of  confequence  without  firU: 
falling  down  upon  the  ground,  with  his  face  clofe  to  the  earth  for  a  confiderable  time, 
making  believe  that  he  then  receives  infpiration  anddiredions  from  God  or  Maho- 
met, (for  which  purpofe  he  has  a  great  number  of  praying  places  contrived  in  different 
parts,  not  unlike  niches,  laid  horizontally  in  the  ground)  and  that  he  performs  the  will 
of  God  in  every  thing  he  does. 

He  likewife  explains  the  law  to  them  himfelf,  which  they  follow  according  to  the 
opmion  of  their  dodor,  Melifh,  who  taught  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
was  his  chief  prophet ;  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a  great  prophet,  bom  of  a  virgin,  whofe 
name  was  Mary  ;  that  he  was  very  holy,  and  wrought  miracles,  but  did  not  die  as  we 
believe,  for  when  Judas  betrayed  him,  God  caufed  one  of  his  difciples  to  appear  ia 
his  likenefs,  who  was  crucified  in  his  ftead.  That  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  and 
the  eternal  blefiings  will  confift  in  a  fight  of  the  Sovereign  Being,  of  his  angels^  and 
Mahomet,  in  the  enjoyment  of  beautiful  virgins,  whofe  virgmity  will  daily  be  renewed^ 
indulging  their  appetites  with  all  forts  of  delicious  food,  which  they  fhall  have  at  a 
fwilh,  bathing  in  rivers  of  milk  and  rofe-water ;  and  that  their  lodgings  will  be  in 
glorious  palaces,  built  with  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones.  That  hell  will 
confift  in  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  the  damned  will  be  created  and  deftroyed 
ev&ry  day. 

The  Moors  obferve  a  lent  of  one  moon,  called  Ramdam,  abftaining  from  all  manner 
of  food,  till  the  appearance  of  the  ftars ;  neither  are  they  allowed  to  fmoke,  waih  their 
mouths,  take  fnuff,  fmell  perfumes,  or  converfe  with  their  women. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  travel  may  drink  a  little  water ;  and  fuch  as  are  fick  may 
borrow  a  few  days  of  their  prophet,  but  they  muft  and  do  repay  punduallv  when  they 
recover  ftrength.  In  the  towns  they  run  about  the  fireets,  and  wake  all  tnofe  people 
they  think  are  afleep,  that  they  may  eat,  and  fo  be  the  better  able  to  fupport  themfelves 
in  the  day :  they  rife  three  or  four  times  in  the  night,  and  fleep  again.  Such  as  are 
libertine,  and  ufed  to  drink  wine,  abftain  from  it  in  this  time. 

At  Tetuan  every  evening  when  the  iaft  of  that  day  is  ended,  a  trumpet  is  founded 
Irom  the  caflle  to  give  notice  of  it,  before  which  time  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  the  pofture  of 
-ihe  Moors  j  one  holding  a  pipe  ready  filled,  while  he  impatiently  expefts  the  found  of 
the  trumpet }  another  with  a  difli  of  cufcufu  before  him,  ready  to  run  his  hand  in  ; 
fome  got  clofe  to  the  fountams,  to  be  the  firft  that  lhall  drink.  On  the  eve  of  their 
lent,  they  make  great  rejoicmg,  fhouting,  and  repeating  the  name  of  God,  and  watch 
for  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  at  which  they  fire  their  mufltets,  then  fall  to  faying 
their  prayers,  the  Emperor  hinrfelf  fometimes  at  their  head,  who,  to  perfuade  the  people 
of  his  gr^at  regard  for  religion,  keeps  this  faft  four  months  every  year  j  but  they  are 
jobliged  to  obferve  it  only  during  that  moon. 

The  Emperor  certainly  puniihes  all  breakers  of  their  law  with  great  feverity ;  and 
^carries  his  hypocrify  Xo  far.,  that  this  is  the  moft  religious  age  that  ever  was  in  Barbary, 
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by  the  King's  example,  whofe  commands  zte  eftefen^ed  facred,  for  the  leafl:  breach  of 
v'hi'ch  he  has  often  inflifted  the  fevereft  death  ;  fo  that  what  from  the  dread  of  punifli- 
ment,  and  the  opniion  the  people  are  brought  up  in,  no  prince  is  better  obeyed. 

He  is  an  early  rifer,  whether  from  his  natural  difpofition,  or  the  horror  of  the  many 
murders,  exaftions,  and  cruelties  he  has  committed  on  his-  poor  fubjecls  and  flaves,  I 
cannot  determine  ;  but  thofe  who  have  been  near  him  when  abroad  in  camps,  (for  in 
his  palace  hje  is  waited  on  by  women,^  young  wenches,  boys,  and  eunuchs,  who  dare  not 
tell  tales,)  report  that  his  fleeps  are  very  much  difturbed,  and  full  of  horror  ;  when 
ftarting  on  a  fudden,  he  has  been  heard  to  call  upon  thofe  he  had  murdered  ;  and 
fometimes  awake,  he  a(ks  for  them  whom  he  has  killed  but  the  day  before ;  and  if  any 
of  the  ftanders-by  anfwer.  He  is  dead,  he  prefently  replies.  Who  killed  him  ?  To  which 
they  muft  anfwer,  They  do  not  know,  but  fuppofe  God  killed  him,  unlefs  they  have 
a  mind  to  follow. 

I  have  heard  he  ufed  once  to  call  often  on  Hameda,  a  great  favourite  of  his, 
when  he  was  walking  alone,  aad  nobody  could  be  fuppofed  to  hear  him  ;  this  Hameda 
was  the  greateft  favourite  he  ever  had  ;  he  was  the  fon  of  the  guardian  of  the  flaves, 
and  came  a  boy  into  the  Emperor's  army,  when  he  was  befieging  his  coufin  Mule/ 
Hamet  in  Terudant,  and  doing  fome  a-ftion  before  hifn,  he  took  notice  of  him  and  gave 
him  a  borfe ;  the  man  ftill  continued  to  do  good  things,  and  being  a  merry  buffoon 
fellow^  the  Emperor  grew  into  great  familiarity  with  him,  infomuch  that  he  could  take 
the  liberty  to  go  into  his  gardens  when  he  was  with  his  women,  which  no  man  ever  did 
before  or  fince.  H6  had  the  title  of  bafha  by  way  of  pre-eminence  above  all  other 
bafhas.  The  Emperor  ufed  pafGonately  to  tell  him,  that  he  could  never  be  heartily 
angry  with  him,  and  that  it  was  impoffible  he  fliould  be  provoked  to  kill  him ;  and 
it  was  thought  he  did  not  defign  to  do  it,  when  he  gave  him  fo  many  blows  with  the 
butt-end  of  his  lance,  that  he  died  of  them  the  next  day.  The  Emperor  afterwards 
fhewed  a  great  deal  of  forrow  at  it,  confeffed  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  fent 
him  and  his  phyficians  a  bag  of  money,  and  defired  him  to  live. 

As  foon  as  his  firfl:  prayer  is  over,  which  is  before  the  morning  ftar  difappears,  he 
goes  to  his  works,  . which  are  of  a  vaft  extent  within  the  walls  of  his  palace ;  there 
the  poor  people  (whether  Chriftians,  negro-flaves,  boys  who  attend  him,  alcaydes,  or 
overfeers  pf  the  works,)  all  tafte  of  his  anger  in  their  turns,  beating,  killing,  or  giving  . 
gooil  words,  according  to  the  humour  he  is  in.  This  is  one  of  his  top  pleafures ;  in 
ibme  of  thefe  places,  and  never  within  his  palace,  he  gives  audience  to  ambafla- 
dors,  converfes  fometimes  fitting  on  the  corner  of  a  wall,  walks  often,  and  fometimes 
works. 

About  eight  or  nine  of  the  clock  his  trembling  court  affemble,  which  conlifls  of  his 
great  officers,  and  alcaydes,  blacks,  whites,  tawnies,  and  his  favourite  Jews,  Memaran 
and  Ben  Hattar,  all  barefooted ;  and  there  is  bowing  and  whifpering  to  this  and  the 
other  eunuch,  to  know  if  the  Emperor  has  been  abroad,  (for  if  he  keeps  within  doors 
there  is  no  feeing  him  unlefs  fent  for),  if  he  is  returned  in  a  good  humour,  which  is  well 
known  by  his  very  looks  and  motions  ;  and  fometimes  by  the  colour  of  the  habit  he 
wears,  yellow  being  obferved  to  be  his  killing  colour;  from  all  which  they  calculate 
whether  they  may  nope  to  live  twenty-four  hours  longer. 

If  he  comes  out,  the  necks,  as  1  have  faid,  are  all  held  out,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  after  this  manner  the  crouching  creatures  pay  their  homage.  If  he  fpeaks, 
feme  fwear  by  their  God,  what  he  fays  is  true;  others  at  every  paufe  he  makes,  cry 
cut,  God  lengthen  ihy  day^,  my  lord  ;  God  blefs  thy  life ;  which  once  cccaficned  an 
accidental  jeft,  for  he  was  faying,  May  I  be  c^lltd  the  greattft  of  liais  if  1  have  not 
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always  conceived  St  great  efteem  for  the  EngUih,  and  makmg  a  little  flop  at  the  word 
liars,  his  officious  court  cried,  Yes,  by  G— d,  \|t  is  true,  my  lord. 

If  he  comes  not  out,  he  fometimes  fends  for  fome  of  them ;  at  other  times  he  has 
the  door  opened,  and  orders  them  all  to  pafs  mufter,  and  they  go  one  by  one  cringing 
by  his  door«  If  he  only  goes  a  little  way  out  of  the  gate  of  bis  palace,  they  follow  him 
on  foot  through  the  dirt ;  and  he  is  a  great  man  and  efteemed  a  great  favourite,  who 
advances  as  far  as  his  ftirrup ;  and  if  he  has  ocoafion  to  fend  a  meflage,  though  never  fo 
trivial,  the  beft  of  them  are  ready  to  run,  without  refpeft  to  age,  rank,  or  favour,  (even 
his  favourite  Hameda  ufed  to  make  his  court  this  way)  and  return  befpattered  up  to 
their  eyes,  at  leafl  all  over  their  white  drawers,  and  other  garments  which  are  white : 
nay,  I  have  beard  that  Hamet  Ben  Haddu  Attar  (who  was  ambaflador  in  England  in 
King  Charles  the  Second's  time)  was  once  furprifed  without  his  flioes,  walking  barefoot 
in  a  great  deal  of  dirt  by  his  horfe ;  and  without  regard  to  his  age,  or  the  pretence  he 
jbad  to  his  favour,  was  fent  to  the  furtheft  part  of  the  town  in  that  condition. 

Thofe  days  that  he  does  not  come  abroad,  the  courtiers  remain  in  an  alley  of  his  pa- 
lace till  dinner-time,  when  he  fends  them  a  great  veflel  of  cufcufu^  which  they  fall  upon 
without  ceremony,  and  having  filled  their  bellies,  return  to  their  private  affairs ;  but 
if  he  goes  any  diftance  from  the  town,  thofe  who  have  the  privilege  to  go  with  him^ 
call  for  their  horfes,  which  are  held  by  their  fervants  at  fome  diflance,  none  ever  pre* 
fuming  to  go  unlefs  bidden.  Sometimes  when  he  goes  out  of  town,  which  is  not  above 
once  in  two  or  three  months,  he  will  be  attended  by  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  blacks 
on  horfeback,  with  whom  he  now  and  then  diverts  himfelf  at  the  lance. 

In  the  year  1690,  before  he  was  mafter  of  Sahra,  there  came  a  woman  from  that 
people  to  him,  who,  hearing  of  her  coming,  went  to  meet  her  on  horfeback,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  She  told  him  the  people  of  Sahra  were  defirous  to  put 
themfelves  under  his  prote£tion,  but  that  he  muft  fight  her  at  lance-play,  if  be  had  a 
mind  to  have  her,  at  once  the  pledge  of  their  fidehty,  and  the  prize  of  bis  viftory. 
She  fet  him  hard  at  firft,  but  afterwards  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  overpowered,  was  put 
among  the  reft  of  his  women,  and  troops  were  fent  to  proted  the  frontiers  of  Sahra. 

While  he  is  abroad,  there  are  carried  after  him  a  ftool,  a  kettle  of  water,  and  a 
{kin,  (which  is  his  table-cloth)  this  belongs  to  his  eating ;  and  if  he  is.  out  at  dinner* 
time,  his  dinner  is  carried  after  him  upon  the  bead  of  a  negro,  in  a  greet  wooden  or 
copper  veflel,  which  he  does  not  take  from  his  head  until  the  Emperor  afks  for  it : 
the  manner  of  his  eating  does  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  Moors.  His  other  travelling 
utenlils  are  two  or  three  guns,  a  fword  or  two,  and  two  lances,  becaufe  one  broke 
once  as  he  was  murdering ;  both  the  fwords  and  lances  mufl  be  carried  with  their 
points  upwards ;  thefe  are  all  carried  by  lufty  fellows ;  his  boys  carry  fliort  Brafil 
flicks,  knotted  cords  for  whipping,  a  change  of  cloaths  to  fhift  when  bloody,  and  a 
hatchet,  two  of  which  he  took  in  a  Portugueze  ihip,  and  the  firft  time  they  were 
brought  to  him,  killed  a  negro  without  any  provocation,  to  try  if  they  were  good. 

Although  the  natives  of  his  dominions  are  whites,  yet  they  are  not  io  much  efteemed 
by  him  as  the  blacks  and  the  copper-coloured,  to  whom  lie  commits  the  guard  of  his 
perfon,  and  is  fo  fond  of  their  breed,  that  he  takes  care  to  mix  them  himfelf,  by  oftea 
ordering  great  numbers  of  people  before  him,  whom  he  marries  without  any  more 
ceremony,  than  pointing  to  the  man  and  woman^  and  faying,  Hadi  yibtntd  Hadi^  i.  e. 
That  take  that,  upon  which  the  loving  pair  join  together,  and  march  off  as  firmly 
noofed  as  if  they  had  been  married  by  a  Pope.  He  always  yokes  his  beft  coni- 
plexioned  fubje£ls  to  a  black  help*matej  and  the  fair  lady  muft  take  up  wkh  a 
negro. 

Thus 
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Thus  he  takes  care  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  tawny  nurferies,  to  fupply  his  palace 
as  he  wants,  into  which  they  are  admitted  very  young,  are  taught  to  worfhip  and  obey 
this  fucceflfor  of  their  Prophet^  and  being  nurfed  in  blood  from  their  mfancy^  become 
the  executioners  and  minifters  of  his  wrath,  whofe  terrible  commands  they  put  in  exe- 
cution with  as  much  zeal  and  fury  as  if  they  had  received  them  immediately  from 
heaven.  Their  manner  is,  as  foon  as  the  word  comes  out  of  his  mouth,  to  feize  on 
the  wretch  ordered  for  execution  like  fo  many  lions,  whom,  if  he  is  not  to  be  executed 
on  the  fpOt,  they  almoft  tear  to  pieces  before  he  gets  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and 
by  the  fury  of  their  looks,  and  their  violent  and  favage  manner  of  ufing  him,  make  a 
fcene  very  much  refembling  the  pidure  of  fo  many  devils  tormenting  the  damned* 
They  are  fo  ready  to  murder  and  deftroy,  even  while  young,  that  the  alcaydes  trem- 
ble at  the  very  fight  of  them,  and  the  Emperor  feems  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleafura^ 
and  place  much  of  his  fafety  in  them,  for  they  furround  him  almoft  wherever  he  is ; 
they  are  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  fome  are  the  fons  of  his  chief  alcaydes,  others  picked 
up  by  chance,  or  taken  from  a  large  negro  town  joining  to  Mequinez,  which  the 
Emperor  has  filled  with  families  of  blacks  and  tawnies  for  his  ufe.  If  they  are  welU 
looking  and  ftrong,  they  need  no  other  quality;  fome  who  have  relations  that  are 
able,  are  fed,  cloathed,  and  lodged  by  them ;  others  who  have  not,  are  lodged  in 
the  out-ikirts  of  the  palace,  in  great  rooms,  where  they  pig  an  hundred  or  two  toge* 
dien  They  wear  only  a  fliort  and  fmall  coat  without  fleeves,  which  does  not  reach 
to  their  knees ;  their  heads  are  (haved  and  always  expofed  to  the  fun,  for  he  aiFeds  to 
breed  them  hard.  Moft,  and  fometimes  all,  of  them  are  employed  in  his  buildings, 
where  they  take  oflf  their  cloaths,  and  laying  them  all  in  a  heap,  every  one  takes  a 
bafket,  and  removes  earth,  fiones  or  wood ;  when  they  have  done,  he  orders  them  to 
go  to  his  Jew  and  receive  fo  much  foup ;  the  next  day  they  appear  gay  and  under 
arms. 

He  beats  them  in  the  cruelleft  manner  imaginable,  to  try  if  they  are  hard  $  fome^^ 
times  you  fhall  fee  forty  or  fifty  of  them  all  fprawling  in  their  blood,  none  of  them 
daring  to  rife  till  he  leaves  the  place  where  they  are  lying,  and  if  they  are  difcoun* 
tenanced  and  out  of  heart  at  this  ufage,  they  are  of  a  baftard  breed,  and  mufl:  turn 
out  of  his  fervice,  I  never  heard  that  he  killed  but  three  of  them,  one  for  Xodomy, 
and  two  for  hiding  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  hole  of  a  wall,  which  it  is  fuppofed  they 
could  not  eat,  for  they  are  great  reverencers  of  bread,  and  take  up,  as  all  Maho>» 
metans  do,  the  leaft  crumb  wherever  they  find  it,  and  kifs  it.  When  they  want 
cloaths,  the  Emperor  thinks  of  fomebody  that  has  too  much  money,  either  Moor  or 
Jew,  and  bids  them  go  to  him,  and  receive  each  a  coat  or  (hirt. 

They  are  generally  about  eight  hundred  in  all,  and  live  with  him  in  a  fort  of  fub*> 
ordination  to  one  another :  feveral  have  the  names  of  alcaydes,  as  the  chief  of  them 
who  wait  on  the  Emperor's  perfon  j  others  are  made  overifeers  of  fome  tafk  or  work 
the  Emperor  has  ordered  them  to  finifh;  fome  he  makes  perpetual  alcaydes  over  a 
certain  number  of  his  companioqs,  and  fuch  a  one  is  to  anfwer  for  the  reft,  as  to  their 
diligence,  cleanly  and  good  depprtnaent  in  all  particulars :  and  it  is  wonderful  to  fee 
the  infolence,  (late  and  gravity  of  thefe  young  rogues,  and  how  they  ape  the  old  £m» 
peror  in  their  way  of  government ;  for  though  they  can  only  inflid  blows,  yet  they 
ufe  the  haughty  phrafes  of  command,  and  talk  of  cutting  throats,  ftrangling,  drag*> 
ging,  &c. 

The  firft  mark  of  their  preferment,  after  they  grow  too  big  to  ferve  the  Emperor  in 
this  nature,  is  giving  them  4  hoi/e,  (a  horfeman  being  in  the  higheft  efteem  imaginable 
amongft  them,  and  the  foot  the  contrary)  infomuch  that  thofe  who  command  thoufands 
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of  them,  are  not  efteemed  equal  to  the  commanders  of  fifty  horfe,)  then  the  Emperor 
cither  recommends  them  to  fome  of  his  baflias  or  great  alcaydes  employed  againft  the 
Chriftians,  or  the  Berebbers  that  inhabit  the  mountains,  or  keeps  them  near  him, 
and  then  they  are  ready  to  be  intruded  with  all  important  meifages,  as  to  carry  the 
Emperor's  letter  of  thanks  to  any  officer  who  ferves  him  well,  or  to  call  him  cuckold, 
fpit  in  his  face,  give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  ftrangle,  or  cut  off  his  head. 

When  they  have  waited  a  confiderable  time,  ir  no  command  or  government  becomes 
vacant,  he  fends  them  to  gather  the  tribute  of  fome  country,  with  the  title  of  an  aU 
cayde ;  and  if  he  remains  by  him  without  any  employment  (after  performing  thisfervice) 
he  is  called  alcayde  of  his  head,  which  is  a  fort  of  an  alcayde  titular  or  reforme,  as  I 
have  noted  above;  but  perhaps  the  Emperor  fufpefts  that  he  has  put  fomething  more 
in  his  pocket  than  ordinary,  then  he  bids  him  build  fome  houfesof  fuch  or  fuch  dimen- 
fions;  and  that  he  may  feem  fomething  more  reafonable  than  the  Egyptian  talk- 
mailers,  he  bids  him  take  hLs  lime  and  ftone :  the  poor  man  begins  with  a  good  heart, 
and  wjien  he  has  fpent  all,  defpair  forces  him  to  go  to  the  Emperor,  and  tell  him  he 
is  not  worth  one  farthing  more,  left  he  (hould  find  his  work  (landing  ftill,  and  bury 
him  alive  in  one  of  the  walls.  The  Emperor  picks  a  quarrel  with  him,  cuts  him  with 
his  fword,  wounds  him  with  his  lance,  or  takes  off  his  cloaths,  all  but  his  drawers, 
gives  him  five  hundred  blows  on  the  buttocks,  puts  him  in  prifon,  or  loads  him  with  two 
great  chains,  and  fends  him  to  labour  at  the^houfe  he  was  building,  and  orders  fome- 
body  elfe  to  finifli  it.  Now  you  muft  know  the  Emperor  never  beats  a  man  foundly,. 
but  the  man  is  in  the  high  way  of  preferment,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  His  Majefty  paiTmg 
by  him  in  chains  a  few  days  after,  and  finding  him  in  a  fad  pickle,  he  calls  him  his 
dear  friend,  uncle  or  brother,  and  enquires  how  he  came  into  that  condition,  as  if  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  fends  for  a  fuit  of  his  own  cloaths,  (which  is  a  great  com- 
pliment) makes  him  as  fine  as  a  prince,  and  fends  him  to  govern  fome  of  his  great 
towns  ;  for  by  this  means  he  is  fure  lie  has  not  left  him  worth  a  groat,  and  will  make 
a  careful  computation  of  what  he  may  get  in  his  government,  until  it  be  his  turn  to  b^ 
fqueezed  again.  - 

They  tell  a  ftory  of  a  Spaniard,  who  was  efteemed  a  good  markfman,  and  bribed  ta 
fhoot  the  Emperor ;  he  fo  miffed  his  aim,  that  the  two  balls  he  had  charged  his  gun 
with,  fiew  into  the  pummel  of  the  Emperor's  faddle.  The  man  was  immediately 
feized,  and  when  it  was  expefted  he  would  be  put  to  a  cruel  death,  the  Emperor  firft. 
reproached  him  with  his  bafe  defign,  alking  him  what  he  had  done  to  deferve  being 
ufed  fo,  whether  he  was  no  more  beloved,  and  people  were  tired  with  him  ;  thea 
cal'^nly  fent  him  to  the  works  among  the  reft  of  the  Chriftians.  The  Spaniard  fearing, 
he  fliould  not  come  off  fo,  and  thinking  it  a  means  (if  there  was  any)  to  get  his  liberty 
again,  turned  Moor,  but  continued  in  his  Chriftian  habit.  Some  years  after,  the 
Emperor  going  among  the  workmen  where  he  was^  alked  him  why  he  did  not  pull 
off  his  hat  ?  he  anfwered,  he  was  a  Moor  j  and  the  Emperor  being  informed  who  he- 
was,  ordered  him  to  be  freed  immediately,  aflced  him  a  thoufand  pardons,  for  keeping 
him  at  work  fo  long,  dreffed  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  made  him  a  governor  of  fome 
country. 

A  little  more  or  lefs,  this  is  the  treatment  of  his  grandees,  to  day  hugged,  kiffed,, 
and  preferred,  to-morrow  ftript,  robbed,  and  beaten.  Many  of  the  people  about  him. 
bear  the  marks  of  his  fword,  lance,  or  fhort  fticks  •,  and  the  face  and  arms  of  the 
negro,  who  carried  his  umbrella  when  Captain  Norbury  was  there,  were  fcarred  all 
over  with  cuts  that  the  Emperor  had  given  him,  it  is  fuppofed,  for  letting  the  fun  come 
upon  him ;  for  he  is  extremely  nice  in.  his  tyranny,  ^id  when  he  has  done  with  his 
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lance,  he  darts  it  fuddenly  into  the  air,  and  it  muft  be  caught  before  It  comes  to  the 
ground,  or  he  will  kill  ihe  man  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

If  he  chances  to  kill  any  body  when  he  has  not  determined  their  death  (as  it  fre- 
quently happens)  he  civilly  begs  their  pardon,  %nd  fays,  he  did  not  defign  to  kill  that 
poor  man,  and  lays  the  fault  on  God,  faying,  his  time  was  come,  the  powers  above 
would  have  it  fo. 

If  he  defigns  the  death  of  a  Chriftian,  whom  he  cares  not  to  pardon,  he  fhuts  the 
gates  of  his  palace,  that  Maeftre  Juan  fliould  not  come ;  for  it  is  very  fingular  that  this 
Maeftre  Juan  (a  Chriftian  flave  of  Catalonia)  has  by  his  good  work,  temper,  and  fin- 
cerity  wrought  fo  much  upon  the  Emperor,  that  he  once  Twore  he  would  never  fee 
him  but  he  would  give  him  fomething,  and  that  he  fhould  never  alk  him  any  thing  but 
he  would  grant  it ;  and  the  being  defirous  to  keep  his  word,  makes  him  fear  this  Juan 
Ihould  come  to  beg  fuch  a  man's  life ;  nay,  fometimes  having  feen  him  firft,  he  cries 
out,  he  muft  give  him  fomething,  for  he  had  feen  him. 

They  fay  the  Emperor  has  a  great  memory,  and  is  very  politick,  though  many  of 
his  aftions  feem  rather  to  proceed  from  an  uncertain,  and  whimfical  temper  ;  for  fome* 
times  he  will  do  juftice,  as  if  he  had  it  in  great  regard  ;  at  other  times  punifh  and  de-^ 
ftroy  his  people  for  no  reafon  at  all,  dreading  no  confequence,  nor  fearing  to  exafperate 
them,  but  appears  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  really  believed  ([as  he  has  infinuated)  that 
he  do^s  every  thing  by  the  appointment  of  God,  and  therefore  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  man. 

When  he  is  angry  with  the  Moors,  then  the  Chriftian  flaves  are  in>  favour,  to  whom 
be  will  fometimes  talk,  calling  them  Bon  Chriftiano,  and  wifhmg  God  would  give  them 
their  liberty,  juft  as  if  it  was  not  in  his  power:  but  his  wrath  is  terriblej  which  the  Chrif- 
tians  have  fometimes  felt ;  for  one  day  pafling  by  a  high  wall,  on  which  tbey  were  at 
work,  and  being  affronted  that  they  did  not  keep  time  in  their  ftroke,  as  he  expeds  they 
Ihould,  he  made  his  guards  go  up  and  throw  them  all  off  the  wall,  breaking  their  legs 
and  arms,  and  knocking  them  on  the  head  in  a  miferable  manner  :  another  time  he 
ordered  them  to  bury  a  man  alive,  and  beat  him  down  along;  with  the  mortar  in  the 
wall. 

Nor  is  he  lefs  cruel  to  the  Moors,  whom  he  will  frequently  command  to  be  bumt^ 
crucified,  fawed  in  two,  or  dragged  at  a  mule's  tail  through  the  fti-eets,  until  they  are  torn 
all  to  pieces.  The  moft  favourable  death  is  to  die  by  his  hand,  for  then  they  only  lofe 
their  heads,  or  are  run  through  the  body,  for  which  purpofe  he  always  has  his  knees 
ready  (as  I  have  before  mentioned),  and  is  very  dextrous  at  uiing"  them,  feldom  letting 
his  hand  go  out,  for  want  of  pradice ;  though  of  late,  they  fay,  he  has  abated  much  of 
his  cruelty. 

The  15th,  the  feft  of  Ramdam  being  over,  the  Emperor  went  to  pray  in  a  field  a  little 
way  out  of  town,  which  he  does  three  times  a  year.  There  attended  him  a  vaft  num- 
'  ber  of  horfe  and  foot,  who  waited  at  an  awful  diftance,  with  great  filence,  while  he 
prayed  under  a  canopy  fet  up  in  the  field :  as  foon  as  he  bad  done,  and  was  mounted 
again,  the  drums  beat,  and  the  horfe  began  to  cavalcade.  The  ambaffador  was  upon  the 
town-wall,  clofe  by  which  the  Emperor  and  all  his  attendants  returned  ;  this  part  of  the 
wall  joining  to  the  Spanifli  convent,  the  prior  had  built  a  handfome  fcaffold  for  us^v 
About  ten  of  the  clock  they  began  to  pafs  by,  great  numbers  of  foot  firing,  and  horfe 
cavalcading,  fome  with  lances,  and  others  with  firelocks,  which  prefenting  at  one  an* 
other's  heads  as  they  galloped  along,  they  fometimes  fet  their  turbans  on  fire,  and  burnt  . 
their  feces  in  a  defperate  manner ;  the  fmoke  (occafioned  by  their  often  firing)  a  little 
clearing  up,  we  faw  eight  or  nine  blacks  in  a  row,  carrying  large  colours,  with  great 
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gilt  balls  on  the  top  of  their  ftaves ;  they  were  enclofed  by  the  Emp6ror*s  foldiers^  who. 
jumped  about  and  fired  in  the  ground  before  them:  after  they  were  pafled,  came 
Muley  Mahomet  Lariba,  one  of  the  Emperor's  fons ;  he  is  alcayde  of  the  ftables,  or 
mafter  of  thehorfe ;  there  attended  hip  a  guard  of  horfe  and  foot,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  rode  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  place  where  the  blade  joins  to  the  wood  covered 
with  gold.  Then  came  a  calafli  with  fix  black  women  holding  by  the  fides,  which 
was  covered  all  over,  fo  that  we  could  not  fee  who  was  in  it :  after  that  was  carried  a 
large  red  ftandard  with  an  half-moon  in  the  middle,  furrounded  with  foldiers,  about  which 
they  fired,  and  fliouted  very  much.  Then  came  the  Emperor  with  a  fuzee  in  his  hand, 
his  umbrella  kept  all  the  way  twirling  over  his  head,  and  the  negroes  continually  fanning, 
and  beating  the  flies  from  his  horfe.  As  he  came  almoft  over-againfi:  us,  he  prefented 
his  piece  at  a  Moor  who  was  got  very  near  him,  but  did  not  fire,  the  guards  feizing  on 
the  fellow,  and  bawling  him  away,  perhaps  to  be  executed  for  his  prefumption.  Jufl: 
before  the  Emperor  marched  a  foot-guard,  cloathed  all  in  leopard  and  tyger  (kins,  and  a 
guard  of  young  blacks  with  lances,  and  fire  arms  intermixed,  ftound  about  him  rode  a 
great  many  of  his  fons,  and  behind  them  troops  of  horfe  in  armour,  fome  gilt  all  over, 
others  only  their  helmets,  which  \jrere  of  feveral  ihapes.  After  them  went  a  great 
number  of  foot,  with  fpears,  battle  axes,  bills,  and  warlike  inflruments  of  all  forts. 
This  body  of  foot  being  pafled,  there  came  twenty  of  the  Emperor's  led  horfes,  with 
faddlesof  beaten  gold,  fet  with  emeralds  and  other  ftones,  fome  of  which  were  very 
large.  This  (how  gave  us  the  fight  of  a  vaft  number  of  very  fine  and  well-m^aged 
borfes,  in  fliape  far  exceeding  thofe  Europe  j  and  tbefe  twenty  of4he  Emperor's  were 
extremely  beautiful  and  (lately.  After  them  came  Muley  Abdallah,  another  of  his  fons, 
with  a  guard  of  horfe  and  foot ;  he  cavalcaded  before  us  with  lances  and  firelocks,  as 
did  moil  of  the  Emperor's  fons,  and  other  horfe,  but  thofe  near  his  perfon.  While 
Muley  Abdallah  was  cavalcading,  the  Baiha  of  Mequinez,  Abdelmelech  Ammaree, 
pafied  by ;  he  is  the  greateft  bafha  and  chief  minifter,  fucceeding  Ba&a  Gauzi  deceafed. 
Great  numbers  of  horfe  we^e  dill  cavalcadtng,  but  every  body  of  confequence  having 
paiTed,  the  ambaiTador  went  into  the  convent,  where  we  dined  with  the  prior,  who,  I 
believe,  did  his  befi:,  but  his  cooks  being  Spaniards>  the  victuals  were  fadly  dreft  for  our 
tafte,  and  his  wine  very  bad.  This  convent  was  built  by  the  King  of  Spain,  for  the 
relief  of  flaves ;  it  has  five  hundred  piftoies  a  year  fettled  on  it,  and  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving above  one  hundred  fick  perfons ;  there  are  four  monks  and  a  pbyGcian,  whom 
the  Emperor  protects  upon  account  of  yearly  prefents  made  to  him,  and  becaufe  they 
take  care  of  his  fick  flaves,  without  putting  him  to  any  charge. 

The  19th  the  Emperor's  cruelty  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Larbe  Shott,  men- 
tioned before  to  be  one  of  the  bafha's  followers,  whom  the  Emperor  imprifoned  upon 
our  coming  to  Mequinez.  This  man  was  of  one  of  the  beft  families  in  Barbary,  being 
defcended  from  the  old  Andalufian  Moors,  and  deferved  the  efteem  both  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  of  us,  with  whom  he  had  lived  until  the  time  of  his  imprifonmenr  ; 
for  he  had  been  a  confiderable  time  in  Gibrahar,  as  a  pledge  from  the  baflia  to 
an  Englifh  merchant,  for  the  payment  of  money  due  for  goods,  he  had  fqppli^d  the 
baflia  with.  Part  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  was  for  going  out  of  his  country,  an<f 
living  in  Chriftendom  a  confiderable  time,  without  the  Emperor's  knowledge,  and 
having  defiled  hinifelf  with  Cbriftian  women,  and  often  been  in  liquor  ;<  he  was  alfo 
accufed  of  being  an  unbeliever,  and  one  of  thofe  who  had  invited  the  Spaniards  to 
invade  Barbary. 

Thefe  things  being  infinuated  to  the  Emperor,  after  the  ufual  manner  of  that  court 
(where  every  body  has  it  their  power  to  do  lUrm,  but  few  to  do  good)  brought  this  poor 
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man  to  his  end ;  for  early  this  morning  he  was  carried  before  the  Eitiperor,  who  (not 
allowing  him  any  otha:  trial,  bt^t  giving  way  to  his  accufen^,  who  faid  he  was  an 
unbeliever  and  not  fit  to  live,)  commanded  him  to  be  fawed  in  two ;  upon  which  he 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  is  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
town,  and  there  tied  between  two  boards  and  faVed  in  two,  beginning  at  his  head  and 
going  downwards  until  his  body  fell  afunder,  which  muft  have  remained  to  have  been 
eaten  by  the  dogs,  if  the  Emperor  had  not  pardoned  htm ;  an  extravagant  cuftom,  to 
pardon  a  man  aner  he  is  dead  ;  but  unlefs  he  does  fo,  nobody  dares  bury  the  body. 

It  was  reported  the  next  day  after,  that  the  Emperor  dreamt  Shott  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  aiked  him  what  he  had  done  to  deierve  fuch  ufage  ;  telling  him,  there  would 
be  a  time  when  God  would  judge  between  them  both  ;  which  gave  the  Emp;?ror  fo 
much  concern,  that  hefent  to  the  place  of  his  execution  for  fome  of  the  duft  his 
blood  was  Ipilt  on,  with  which  he  rubbed  himfelf  all  over  as  an  atonement  for  his 
crime. 

About  this  time  fome  people  who  were  enemies  to  the  peace,  (particularly  the 
Spaniards,  and  other  Chriftian  Waves'  who  were  there)  not  being  defirous  that  fo  many 
Englilh  ihould  be  carried  away,  whofe  places  they  muft  fupply,  and  have  a  double 
portion  of  work;  and  alfo  grieved  to  fee  the  King  of  Great  Britain  fo  careful  in  en- 
deavouring to  releafe  his  fubjefts  out  of  flavery,  whilft  they  lay  negleded,  and  without 
hopes  of  redemption  :  thefe  confiderations  made  them  eameftly  endeavour  to  difappoint 
the  ambaflador's  hopes ;  and  they  had  prevailed  fo  far  in  getting  the  Emperor  per* 
fuaded  againft  it,  that  he  fent  a  meflfage  to  the  ambaflfador,  telling  him.  That  he 
believed  his  mailer's  affairs  would  require  him  in  his  own  country,  fo  he  was  at  liberty 
to  return  when  he  pleafed ;  and  that  when  he  came  to  Tetuan,  he  might  talk  with  his- 
bafha  about  the  redemption  of  the  captives. 

.  But  the  ambaflador  perceiving  the  Emperor  was  about  to  put  him  o£E^  confulted 
how  to  get  the  better  of  this  difficulty  ;  and  Ben  Hattar  the  Jew  advifed  him  to  write 
to  one  of  the  Queens,  in  a  fiditious  manner;  and  as  nothing  can  better  Ihow  how 
precarious  all  negociations  muft  be,  where  it  is  neceifary  to  make  ufe  of  artifices,  and 
methods  of  deceiving,  rather  than  inform  of  the  truth,  I  have  inferted  the  ambaflador's^ 
letter  to  the  Queen. 

Powerful  Lady,  Mother  of  Muley  Abdallah,  ' 
THE  moft  important  knowledge  of  the  authority  lodged  in  Your  Majefty,  I  Feamt 
while  1  was  in  Lift)on,  where  endeavouring  (as  is  the  cuftom  of  all  who  are  to  go  inta 
foreign  countries)  to  know  the  perfons  of  greateft  power,  who  can  beft  forward  their 
negociations,  and  make  relation  of  them  to  the  King :  I  met  with  an  old  Chriftian,  who 
had  been  Your  Majefty's  flave  two  years,  and  received  his  liberty  by  your  clemency 
and  talking  wuh  him  about  my  embafly,  he  informed  me,  that  Your  Majefty  was  the 
chief  perfon  in  this  court  who  could  do  me  fervice ;  for,  by  your  means,  my  bufinefs 
would  come  to  the  ears  of  His  Imperial  Majefty  ;  and  for  my  better  memory,  he  told 
xpe  the  name  of  Your  Majefty's  mother,  the  Lady  Halima,  by  whofe  hands  he  advifed 
Bie  to  convey  the  letter  1  mould  write  to  Your  Majefty ;  which  I  have  accordingly  done,, 
alking  pardon  for  my  boldnefs,.  in  following  the  advice  of  the  faid  captive,  defiring  Your 
Majefty  to  confider  the  requefts  I  make,  and  not  doubting  your  approbation  thereof,, 
whofe  protection  I  promife  myfelf,  fo  that  the  full  meaning  may  come  to  the  eax^  of 
His  Imperial  Majefty,  for  there  cannot  be  wanting  iathis  royal  palace  a  perfoa  who  caa 
read  iu 
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Upon  whic-^  ^cpendance  I  reprefent  to  Your  Majefty,  that  I  came  to  this  court  uriih 
fincere  friendfliip,  and  loyal  meaning,  to.kifs  the  hands  of  His  Imperial  Majefty,  whofe 
honour  I  had,  and  in  confidence  of  which,  when  I  arrived  at  Gibraltar  with  my 
Sovereign's  orders,  I  wrote  to  His  Imperial  Majefty,  acquainting  him  with  my  intention, 
and  the  orders  of  my  mafter  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  defiring  him  to  appoint  one  of 
his  fervants,  to  treat  for  a  lafting  peace,  and  redemption  of  my  captive  brethren ;  and 
alfo  to  give  leave  for  me  and  my  retinue  to  come  to  this  court. 

Which  letter  His  ImperiaUMajefty  received,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  anfwer,  giving 
me  leave  to  take  the  faid  journey  with  all  fecurity,  as  well  for  my  perfon  as  thofe  who 
ftiould  accompany  me ;  and  ordered  Bafba  Hamet  Ben  Ally  to  treat  with  me  for  a  peace, 
and  redemption  of  the  Englifli  captives,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  the  deceafed  Alcayde 
Ally  his  father,  to  be  appointed  in  fuch  cafes :  which  anfwer  pleafed  me  well,  and  upoa 
fight  of  it  I  went  to  the  bay  of  Tetuan,  where  I  conferred  with  the  faid  ba(ha,  about  a 
peace  and  redemption  of  my  brethren,  in  confideration  of  a  quantity  of  powder,  locks, 
brimftone,  cloth,  and  all  the  Moors  whom  we  had  prifoners :  and  having  treated  upon 
the  confiderations  aforefaid,  he  alked  me  to  give  him  time  to  fend  a  copy  of  the  con- 
ditions to  His  Imperial  Majefty,  to  fee  if  he  was  contented  therewith,  for  if  he  was  not, 
he  could  not  conclude  any  thmg,  His  Imperial  Majefty  being  abfolute  mafter  therein  j 
which  requefl  I  told  him  was  very  reafonable. 

In  the  mean  time  I  continued  at  anchor  with  my  (hips  in  the  faid  port  of  Tetuan, 
Tintil  an  apfwer  came  from  His  Imperial  Majefty,  who  ordered  that  the  aforefaid  agree- 
ment fliould  be  figned,  and  fent  me  a  letter  (which  I  have  by  me)  to  the  fame  effedt, 
upon  which  we  figned  the  articles  to  each  other :  and  at  the  fame  time  I  fent  a  (hip  to 
Londop,  riving  an  account  to  my  mafter  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  treaty ;  with 
a  copy  of  His  Imperial  Majefty  s  letter,  and  a  letter  of  the  faid  baflia,  reprefenting  the 
good  inclinations  of  His  Imperial  Majefty  towards  us  ;  and  alfo  I  defired  that  the  ran- 
fome  might  be  got  ready,  with  all  poffible  expedition  to  fulfil  the  agreement. 

With  all  which  the  King  my  mafter  was  very  well  pleafed,  and  inftantly  ordered  the 
ranfome  to  be  got  ready,  and  fent  me  a  writing  fealed  with  liis  royal  feal,  and  figned 
with  his  hand,  confirming  all  that  I  had  done ;  fending  me  alfo  a  letter  to  deliver  into 
the  royal  hands  of  His  Imperial  Majefty;  ratifying  and  confirming  the  treaty^  which  I 
delivered  the  day  that  I  had  the  glory  to  have  His  Imperial  Majefty  receive  my  embafly, 
Alfo  the  King  my  mafter  ordered  me  to  ftay  a  little  at  Gibraltar  (if  it  was  convenient) 
until  the  faid  ranfome  arrived,  that  I  might  take  it  along  with  me ;  but  if  I  fhould  go  to 
this  court  before  it  came,  I  fliould  carry  with  me  all  the  captive  Moors,  and  the  prefent : 
but  the  baflia  being  haftened  to  court,  I  was  obliged  to  fet  forward  without  the  ranfome, 
taking  with  me  the  prefent,  and  the  captive  Moors :  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Alcaffar,  I  received  news  that  a  fliip  was  come  to  Gibraltar,  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  ranfome,  only  fome  of  the  locks  were  wanting ;  becaufe  they  are  not  made  in 
England  but  as  they  are  ufed,  unlefs  when  there  is  occafion  to  fend  them  to  Barbary,  for 
iwhich  purpofe  they  are  now  making  with  all  expedition. 

After  that  His  Imperial  Majefty  had  received  me  with  much  honour  and  regard,  he 
gave  me  nine  Chriftians,  with  liberty  to  choofe  them  as  I  pleafed;  giving  me  alfo  leave 
to  go  into  his  magnificent  palace,  whofe  equsrf  was  never  feen  in  the  world ;  and  told 
tne-,  That  he  would  difpatch  me  to  my  content,  and  grant  all  that  I  aflced,  being  come 
into  his  Sovereign  prefence  :  at  which  I  rejoiced,  having  the  honour  to  be  a  mediator 
between  two  fuch  powerfid  crowns,  as  His  Imperial  Majefty's  among  Moorifli  nations 
the  mightieft,  and  the  King  my  mafter's  among  the  Chriftians* 
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To  day,  being  Thurfday,  I  receiyed  a  meffage  from  His  Imperial  Majefty  by  a  Rene* 
gado,  telling  me,  That  he  was  fenfible  I  might  have  bufmefs  to  do  elfewhere,  in  the 
fervice  of  my  fovereign,  for  which  reafon  he  defired  not  to  detain  me,  but  I 
was  at  liberty  to  depart  after  Lent;  that  the  nine  Chriftians  which  His  Imperial 
Majefty  had  given  me,  I  might  chpofe  them  as  I  pleafed,  without  paying  any  ranfome  for 
them ;  and  about  the  reft  of  the  captives,  I  fliould  agree  with  Baflia  Hamet  when  I 
returned  to  Teluan:  that  the  articles  agreed  upon  concerning  the  fea.  His  Imperial 
Majefty  was  well  contented  with ;  and  if  any  thing  more  was  required  therein,  he  would 
be  ready  to  give  me  entire  faiisfaftion. 

Confidering  well  this  meffage  which  His  Imperial  Majefty  fent,  I  remained  in  doubt 
whether  they  were  his  true  words,  or  not  well  underftood  by  the  Renegado ;  never- 
thelefs  I  anfwered  the  faid  Renegado,  That  concerning  treating  with  the  bafifia  at  Tetuan 
about  peace  and  redemption  of  the  captives,  I  thought  nothing  more  remained  to  do, 
becaufe  upon  our  treating  there  before,  we  had  each  of  us  figned  the  articles  of  peace, 
and  I  had  a  letter  of  His  Imperial  Majefty's  in  my  hands,  agreeing  to  what  was  done ; 
fo  that  nothing  further  was  wanting  therein,  but  that  His  Imperial  Majefty  would  give 
orders  for  the  Chriftians,  and  would  pay  the  ranfome  agreed  upon ;  but  if  there 
was  any  thing  elfe,  about  which  he  would  hjive  me  confer  with  the  faid  bafha,  I  thought 
it  was  not  neceffary ;  for  fince  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  his  royal  court,  I  would 
rather  explain  myfelf  to  His  Imperial  Majefty  without  any  mediator;  and  if  there 
was  any  thing  in  which  I  could  ferve  him,  I  would  do  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure. 

Wherefore  I  beg  Your  Majefty  to  explain  all  the  abovefaid  contents  to  His  Imperial 
Majefty,  becaufe  in  difcourfe  I  have  not  time  to  do  it  myfelf ;  and  if  His  Imperial 
Majefty  will  confent  to  what  has  been  fettled,  I  fhall  go  with  great  pleafure  and  honour, 
to  the  grief  of  the  enemies  of  this  crown,  and  of  that  of  my  fovereign ;  but  if  it  fliould 
be  otherwife,  my  departure  will  give  joy  to  the  enemies  of  our  countries,  and  (what  I 
am  concerned  at)  be  a  means  of  enmity,  when  I  endeavoured  to  propagate  friendfliip. 
Upon  which  confiderations,  I  hope  Your  Majefty  will  be  pleafed  to  reprefent  thefe 
things  to  the  Emperor,  and  ufe  your  intereft,  that  I  may  be  difpatched  in  what  I  have 
requefted,  for  which  I  ihall  for  ever  remain  in  all  obedience. 

Your  Majefty's 

moft  humble  and 

moft  obedient  fervant, 
Charles  Stewart. 

Mcquincz,  July  the  20tb,  1721. 

To  this  letter  the  Queen  fent  the  following  anfwer,  wrote  oh  the  back-fide. 

To  the  Ambaflador  who  wrote  me  this  Letter. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter,  and  what  you  fay  to  me  therein  have  read,  and  under- 
ftand  your  words  part  by  part :  I  have  fpoke  to  my  mafter  (whom  God  preferve)  of 
what  you  fay,  without  failing  to  explain  to  him  all  in  its  full  meaning  :  with  which  His 
Majefty  was  well  pleafed,  feeing  that  never  came  Chriftian,  of  more  judgment  and 
goodnefs,  to  this  court,  than  Your  Excellency,  who  in  all  you  fay  fliow  much  under- 
ftanding  and  mildnefs. 

Concerning  what  you  tell  me  of  the  nine  Chriftians,  that  my  mafter  (whom  God 
preferve)  gave  you,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  a  prefent  which  he  made  you  for  a 
breakfaft :  and  concerning  the  reft  that  Your  Excellency  fays,  you  may  be  affurei 
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His  Majefty  will  conform  to  your  inclinations,  in  every  thing  that  (hall  be  propofed* 
I  know  well  it  is  true,  that  His  Majefty  was  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the 
agreement,  and  quantity  of  powder,  brimftone,  and  the  reft  of  the  things  :  becaufe  my 
mafter  thought  Your  Excellency  only  came  hither  to  confer  with  him,  and  then  to 
return  to  Gibraltar  to  confult  with  your  people,  before  any  thing  ihould  be  concluded : 
that  was  the  thoughts  of  my  mafter. 

And  concerning  the  Chriftians  youf  brethren,  who  are  here  flaves.  His  Majefty 
knew  not  how  many  there  were,  becaufe  fome  of  them  had  turned  Moors,  and  others 
were  dead.  But  now  fince  Your  Excellency  has  declared  your  defign  to  me,  there  is 
no  occ^fion  to  apply  to  Ba(ha  Hamet,  or  any  body  elfe ;  for  I  will  fpeak  to  my  mafter 
(whom  God  preferve),  to  the  end  that  he  may  renew  the  agreement  entirely,  and  do 
every  thing  you  defire,  for  in  His  Majefty  there  is  much  goodnefs  and  generofity.  This 
is  my  anfwer. 

The  mother  of  Muley  Abdallah, 

Umelez  Ettabba^- 

T/je  Second  Audience. 

JULY  the  23d,  the  ambaflador  having  broke  through  the  meafures  that  had  been 
taken  not  to  difappoint  him,  by  writing  the  aforefaid  letter  to  the  Queen ;  the  Emperor 
ordered  all  the  Englifh  captives  to  be  drawn  up  together  in  his  palace,  and  at  the  fame 
tifne  fent  for  the  ambaflador.  We  went  with  the  mufic  playing  as  before,  and  found 
the  Emperor  fitting  under  fome  piazzas,  but  upon  our  approach  he  mounted  his  horfe, 
and  faluted  the  ambaflador  with  Bono,  Bono,  and  told  him,  that  at  iirft  he  did  not 
sipprehend  that  he  had  full  power  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  thought  he  only  came  to* 
'  make  preparation  for  another  ambaflador ;  but  now  finding  he  had  fuffident  authority, 
faid,  he  ihould  have  all  his  countrymen ;  and  at  the  fame  time  waving  his  hand  to  the 
captives,  he  bade  them  go  home  along  with  the  ambaflador  into  their  own  country 
upon  which  they  all  fell  proftrate,  crying  out,  God  blefs  thy  power,  and  were  going 
out  of  the  prefence,  when  the  Emperor  caufmg  them  to  ftay,  further  faid,  that  he 
loved  the  ambaflador  and  all  the  Englifh,  becaufe  he  knew  they  loved  him  and  his 
houfe,  and  that  there  ftiould  not  be  an  Englifliman  a  flave  in  his  empire,  for  he  would 
fet  them  all  at  liberty  in  what  part  foever  they  were ;  then  waving  his  hand  again  ta 
the  captives,  they  went  away ;  and  the  ambaflador  returning  the  Emperor  thanks  for 
the  honour  he  had  done  him,  told  him,  that  he  (hould  always  regard  his  intereft^ 
when  he  was  gone  out  of  his  dominions ;  to  which  the  Emperor  faid,  that  he  ihould 
then  fee  how  well  he  deferved  the  prefent  he  had  made  him  that  morning  j  that  he 
would  not  have  him  ftay  an  hour  in  Mequinez,  and  wiihing  him  fafe  into  his  own 
country,  the  ambaflador  took  his  leave,  the  Emperor  faying  (feveral  times)  God  blefs 
you,  and  turning  his  horfe,  galloped  away  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  his  guards  running 
clofe  behind  him. 

Our  captives,  who  were  hi  the  palace  before  we  came,  told  us,  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  in  a  great  paiTion  with  fome  of  his  alcaydes,  wounding  one  of  them  with  his 
lance,  drawing  his  fcimitar  to  ftrike  another,  and  had  caufed  one  of  them  to  be  toifed. 

The  24th  we  went  to  fee  the  Emperor's  ftables,  which  are  about  a  league  from  the 
town*  .  They  confift  of  two  very  large  oblong-fquare  buildings,  with  handfome  arches 
all  round,  under  which  the  horfes  iiand  without  any  partition,  there  being  an  arch  for 
every  horfe;  they  ftand  twelve  foot  afunder,  after  which  manner  thefe  ftables  are 
reckoned  to  hold  about  a  thoufand  horfes.   Through  the  middle  of  the  fquare  runs  !a 
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finall  canal,  over  whlch»  at  certain  diftances,  are  built  little  houfes,  where  they  keep 
the  provender  and  furniture  for  the  horfes  ;  the  Emperor  alfo  has  ten  thoufand  more, 
kept  together  about  three  leagues  from  Mequinez,  to  be  ready  on  any  occafion. 

The  horfes  of  this  country  are  very  fine,  and  the  Moors  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  them,  and  order  them  after  a  very  diflPerent  manner  from  us ;  they  back  them  gene- 
rally at  two  years  old,  and  fhear  their  manes  and  tails  till  they  come  to  fix,  thinking 
that  makes  them  ftrong.  At  grafs  they  tie  fometimes  the  two  forerfeet  together,  at 
other  times  a  fore-foot  and  a  hinder  one.  In  their  (tables  they  have  two  iron  pins 
drove  into  the  ground,  one  before,  'and  the  other  behind  them,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
three  feet  from  their  legs,  which  are  fattened  together  with  ropes,  like  our  traves  with 
which  we  teach  horfes  to  pace,  but  being  fhort,  they  draw  their  legs  together  under 
their  bellies,  and  two  ropes  come  from  their  hind  and  fore-feet,  which  are  fo  tied  to 
thefe  pins,  that  they  cannot  ftir  above  one  foot  backwards  or  forwards.  Their  collar 
is  alfo  made  fad  to  the  pin  before  them,  which  has  a  ring  for  that  purpofe  ;  under  them 
is  a  hole  covered  with  pieces  of  timber  to  receive  their  water  ;  and  a  little  on  one  fide, 
a  bed  of  fand  or  faw-duft,  for  them  to  lie  upon  j  they  have  no  taangers,  but  eat  their 
llraw  or  grafs  oflF  the  ground. 

All  their  horfes  eat  grafs  in  April  and  May ;  and,  if  it  be  a  good  year,  great  part  of 
March ;  at  other  times  they  eat  ftraw  inftead  of  hay  ;  their  barley  is  given  them  in  a 
woollen  bag  put  over  their  heads.  They  are  never  dreft,  nor  their  manes  or  tails 
combed,  but  when  dirty  are  carried  to  the  next  running  water  and  wafhed,  and  if  they 
defign  to  have  them  look  fine,  they  ufe  a  little  foap.  Some  will  take  it  amifs  that  you 
touch  a  horfe  with  the  palm  of  your  hand  to  ftroke  him,  and  fay  there  is  a  venom  in 
that  part,  which  is  hurtful  to  horfes.  They  never  crop  their  tails  or  ears,  nor  geld 
them,  for  they  like  no  maimed  creatures  but  eunuchs  for  other  reafons. 

They  have  one  fort  which  they  call  noble  horfes,  who  bow  their  heads  about  at  the 
approach  of  a  man.  Their  love  is  fo  great  for  horfes,  that  not  only  they  are  one  of 
the  three  things  for  which  the  Moors  have  a  proverb,  as  mofl  efleemed,  viz.  a  horfe, 
a  woman,  and  a  book,  but  they  keep  even  the  genealogies  of  them  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  and  are  nice  in  diftinguifhing  the  true  from  the  mixt  generations.  They 
have  a  bale  way  of  flioeing  them,  cutting  off  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof,  and  forming  the 
(hoe  into  a  triangular  (hape  with  the  two  points  almoft  meeting  at  the  heel,  which  points^ 
are  made  very  thin,  and  after  the  (hoe  is  fattened  with  three  nails  on  each  fide,  are 
beatefi  as  flat  to  the  hoof  as  po(fible.  But  fome  time  ago  the  Emperor  ifTued  out  an 
order,  that  upon  pain  of  death  all  horfes  (hould  be  ihoed  with  round  (hoes ;  a  certain 
Turk  having  perfuaded  him  that  was  the  bett  way. 

They  are  not  fubjeft  to  dittempers,  and  the  Moors  know  not  what  you  mean  by  a 
farfey  or  glander,  nor  have  I  ever  feen  a  fpavine  or  muUender.  As  for  the  Berreb- 
bers  in  the  mountains,  they  never  (hoe  their  horfes.  Their  feet  are  certainly  firmer 
than  ours,  for  a  horfe  went  from  Tetuan  to  the  camp,  and  came  back  the  next  day 
without  a  (hoe,  which  is  fifty  miles ;  and  notwithftanding  he  was  forced  to  crofs  a 
mountain  full  of  rocks  going  and  coming,  not  being  able  to  pafs  the  low  way  for  a 
river,  it  was  not  perceived  he  had  the  leaft  crack  in  his  hoof,  or  made  any  complaint 
of  his  feet.  Their  horfes  live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  very  fre(h  at  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
the  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be  their  going  fo  gently  on  the  road,  where  they  feldom  are 
put  out  of  a  foot  pace,  but  when  they  exercife  the  lance,  they  make  them  beftir  them- 
felves  to  fome  purpofe.  - 

Near  the  ttables  there  is  a  large  piece  of  ground  waUed  about,  in  which  we  faw  a 
great  number  of  oftriches. 
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From  hence  we  went  to  fee  Muley  Abdallah  at  his  country  houfe,  who  received  the 
ambaffador  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour  ;  he  has  a  handfome  lively  countenance, 
and  is  very  well  attended,  though  not  fo  powerful  as  fome  of  his  brothers.  He  (hewed 
us  a  fine  large  lion,  which  was  fo  tame  as  to  fufFer  a  man  to  go  into  his  den  and  play 
with  him  ;  he  alfo  made  two  maftiff  dogs  fight  to  divert  us.  In  the  mean  time,  one 
of  his  guards  dfd  me  the  favour  to  pick  my  pocket,  though  I  was  very  near  the 
prince ;  at  which  fport  the  Moors  are  no  bunglers,  as  all  the  ambaffador's  retinue 
•can  teftify. 

This  day  our  captives  fet  out  for  Tetuan,  joyfully  leaving  the  place  of  their  captivity 
to  partake  of  the  bleffings  of  freedom.  ' 

The  25th  the  amba(rador  went  to  vifit  Muley  Ally,  a  prince  in  great  favour ;  he 
received  him  very  grandly,  fitting  upon  a  filk  carpet  wrought  with  gold  in  large 
Sowers  as  big  as  a  man's  hand ;  he  had  two  black  boys  fanning  him,  very  neatly 
dreffed^  one  of  them  had  a  veft  of  black  and  white  flowered  velvet,  the  other's  was  of 
yellow  iilk  fpeckled  with  black.  The  prince's  garment  was  of  as  rich  a  cloth  of  gold 
as  could  be  feen.  They  brought  us  chairs,  and  we  fat  down  for  fome  tinie,  the 
ambaflador  talking  to  the  prince  by  one  of  our  captives,  who  refted  himfelf  on  his 
hands  and  knees  at  the  threfhold  of  the  door,  and  when  he  fpoke  to  the  prince, 
proftrated  himfelf  almoft  clofe  to  the  ground ;  fo  great  a  refpedk  is  paid  to  the  fons  of 
this  Emperor.  Then  we  were  led  up  flairs,  and  entertained  with  wine  and  mufic 
until  dinner,  which  confifted  of  above  twenty  large  diflies  dreffed  feverad  ways. 

We  happened  to  vifit  this  prince  in  a  bad  time,  he  being  fo  ill  that  he  could  not  ftir 
out  of  his  room,  which  deprived  us  of  the  fight  of  his  women  ;  for,  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  Moors,  he  often  (hows  his  women  to  thofe  whom  he  entertains  and  is 
merry  with ;  however  he  fent  up  to  the  ambaflador,  to  know  if  Ke  cduld  ferve  him  iH 
any  thing,  who  returning  him  thanks,  faid  he  would  oblige  him  very  much  if  he  would 
ufe  his  intereft  that  he  might  carry  a  horfe  out  of  the  country ;  the  prince  fent  word 
that  he  would  give  him  one,  and  take  care  that  it  fliould  be  got  fafe  on  board.  Then 
the  ambaflfador  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  handfome  gold  watch,  with  a  chain  and  feal ; 
and  this  prince  had  a  room  well  fl:ored  with  clocks,  watches,  and  fine  large  China 
jars,  in  which  he  takes  delight,  his  father  giving  him  moft  of  thofe  that  are 
prefented  to  him.  In  his  ftables  were  a  great  many  of  the  moft  beautiful  horfes  I  faw 
in  Barbary. 

While  we  were  at  Mequinez,  an  account  came  from  Sally,  that  fome  of  their  rovers 
had  taken  a  Portuguefe  fliip  that  had  three  Engliflimen  on  board ;  of  which  the  Emperor 
being  informed,  he  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  fet  at  liberty,  notwithftanding  they 
were  taken  under  other  colours. 

Mequinez  ftands  about  twelve  leagues  weftward  of  Fez,  and  was  of  fmall  note 
before  the  Emperor  chofe  to  build  his  palace  there  ;  though  according  to  Leo  Afri- 
canus,  it  was  about  two  hundred  years  ago  a  place  of  confiderable  trade  and  riches, 
but  fince  almoft  ruined  by  the  civil  wars,  and  different  forts  of  government  that  obtained 
in  the  country.  It  is  fituated  in  a  delightful  plain,  having  a  very  lerene  and  clear 
air,  which  made  the  Emperor  rather  make  it  his  place  of  refidence  than  Fez,  and  now 
is  in  a  more  flourifliing  condition  than  ever,  being  the  metropolis  of  a  large  empire, 
to  which  the  baflias  and  alcaydes  refort  with  the  tributes  and  prefents  every  two  or 
three  years,  according  to  the  Emperor's  pleafure.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  live  the 
Jews,  having  a  place  to  themfelves,  the  gates  of  which  are  locked  -at  night,  which 
privilege  they  alfo  have  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  this  Emperor's  dominions.  They  have 
an  alcayde  to  guard  their  gates,  and  proteft  them  againft  the  common  people,  who 
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otherwife  would  plunder  them  ;  for  they  live  in  great  fubjedion,  it  being  death  for 
them  to  curfe,  or  lift  up  a  hand  againft  the  meaneft  Moor,  fo  that  the  boys  kick  them 
ajbout  at  their  pleafure,  againft  which  they  have  no  other  remedy  but  to  run  away. 
They  are  obliged  to  pull  off  their  fhoes  whenever  they  pafs  by  a  mofque,  and  to  wear 
black  cloaths  and  caps,  nor'  are  they  allowed  the  ufe  of  horfes ;  for  Ben  Hattar  him- 
felf  (though  he  had  power  over  life  and  death)  was  always  forced  to  ride  a  mule.  The 
prefent  alcayde  of  the  Jewdary  is  one  Carr,  who  turned  Moor  about  twenty-feven 
years  ago. 

Clofe  to  Mequinez  on  the  north-weft  fide,  only,  divided  by  a  road,  ftands  a  large 
negro  tbwn,  that  takes  up  as  much  ground  as  the  city,  but  the  houfes  are  not  fo  high 
nor  well  built ;  its  inhabitants  are  all  blacks  or  tawnies,  out  of  whom  the  Emperor 
recruits  the  foldiers  for  his  court. 

The  palace  ftands  ort  the  fouth  of  the  city,  and  was  built  entirely  by  this  Emperor ; 
for  they  fhewed  us  a  houfe  near  it,^  in  which  he  lived  while  he  was  alcayde  of  Mequinez, 
it  is  looked  after  by  feveral  hundred  black  eunuchs,  the  luftieft  perfons  I  ever  law, 
cleanly  drefled  ;  their  knives  and  fcimitars  are  covered  with  wrought  filver ;  the  chief 
of  them  is  called  Bombar  John  Tattar  by  the  Chriftians,  which  is  a  corruption  of  his 
true  name  that  founds  fomething  like  it.  He  is  in  great  efteem  with  the  Emperor,  and 
has  vaft  authority  in  the  palace,  both  over  the  women  and  children,  fo  that  I  have 
feen  one  of  the  princes  (from  whom  a  bafha  muft  fly  if  he  is  angry)  come  up  to  this 
eunuch,  falute  him  firft,  and  kifs  the  hem  of  his  garment ;  after  him  goes  a  flave, 
with  a  neat  fcourge,  and  a  particular  fort  of  a  ftick  for  baftonading,  as  the  figns  of  his 
authority.  Our  captives  told  me  that  he  has  a  feraglio  of  his  own,  which  he  mountains 
purely  out  of  oftentation. 

In  this  palace  live  the  Emperor's  four  wives,  who  are,  the  Queen  of  the  Xeriphs, 
the  Queen  of  the  Old  Palace,  and  two  Queens  of  the  Cobah  'Ihodrah,  and  they  fay 
two  thoufand  women  more.  The  difciplining  of  fo  large  a  family  has  been  one  of  his 
greateft  cares ;  and  the  cruelties  he  has  ftiown  to  his  women  have  been  no  lefs  to 
make  him  be  dreaded  within  doors,  than  what  he  pradtifes  without,  to  make  his  fubje^s 
fear  him.  It  ufed  to  be  common  for  his  women  to  intrigue,  and  run  into  fuch  fits  of 
jealoufy  as  to  fall  out  and  fight  with  one  another,  which  generally  occafioned  com- 
plaints to  the  Emperor,  and  feldom  or  never  ended  but  in  the  deftrudtion  of  all,  as 
well  them  who  complained,  as  thofe  who  were  complained  of.  His  black  eunuchs  are 
his  executioners,  and  fometimes  difpatch  thirty  in  a  day,  by  what  they  call  geefing,, 
which  is  twifting  a  fmall  cord  about  their  necks  with  a  ftick,  going  from  one  to  another, 
which  feverity  has  brought  him  to  be  fo  .much  feared,  that  he  has  a  fort  of  adoration 
paid  him.  And  I  was  credibly  informed  by  a  poor  unhappy  Englifh  woman,  (who 
had  been  taken  two  years  before  we  came  to  Mequinez,  was  forced  to  turn  Moor,  and 
had  lived  in  the  palace)  that  the  very  excrements  and  fpittle,  which  come  from  the 
Emperor,  were  preferved  in  little  boxes  by  his  women,  as  believing  aay  thing  that  came 
from  him  would  keep  them  from  all  diftempers. 

The  women  who  are  fo  happy  as  to  receive  his  carefles,  partake  of  his  fandlity  j 
for  no  fooner  do  they  come  from  him,  but  they  are  carried  in  proceffion  about  the 
palace,  and  happy  is  ftie  who  can  touch  their  garment,  which  (he  rubs  herfelf  with,, 
in  hopes  to  be  the  next  who  fhall  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  to  the  Emperor's  fliare. 
He  feldom  beftows  his  favours  to  a  woman  more  than  once,  unlefs  flie  proves 
with  child,  for  then  fixe  becomes  in  greater  efteem,  and  ftands  fair  to  partake  of  hi$ 
bed  again. 

The; 
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The  Emperor  (by  his  four  wives,  and  many  thoufands  of  women,  whqm  he  has  had 
in  his  feraglio,  during  the  time  of  his  long  reign)  has  got  a  numerous  iffue.  They  fay 
he  has  feven  hundred  fons  able  to  mount  horfe ;  the  number  of  his  daughters  is  not 
known,  becaufe  they  never  appear;  for  as  they  grow  marriageable,  he  fends  to 
TafElet,  for  fome  of  the  family  of  the  Xeriphs,  to  whom  he  marries  them  himfelf  ia 
his  palace,  and  difpatches  them  away  with  their  hufbands  to  that  province.  His  fons 
who  five  at  court  have  the  greateft  authority  imagmable  among  the  people,  killing 
and  deftroying  ^^thout  refiftance,  fo  that  all  men  fly  from  them  if  they  are  angry* 
They  generally  have  a  guard  of  blacks  to  attend  them,  who  put  their  commands  ia 
execution  (without  the  lead  hefitation)  let  them  be  what  they  will,  fometimes  mur* 
dering  one  another  at  the  command  of  their  prince.  He  lets  them  live  innhe  palace 
with  their  mothers,  until  they  are  of  fuch  an  age  that  he  is  apprehenfive  they  may  be 
too  bufy  among  the  women ;  then  they  are  difpofed  of  as  the  intereft  of  their  mothers 
prevails,  either  remaining  about  the  court,  or  bfeing  fent  to  Taflilet,  where  the  Em- 
peror gives  them  a  plantation  of  dates,  on  whicK  they  live.  Thofe  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  their  mothers,  or  are  out  of  favour,  come  to  want,  and  are  as  much 
neglefted  as  if  they  had  not  been  bom,  never  returning  to  court  again. 

But  to  fome  of  his  eldeft  and  beft  beloved,  he  has  given  the  government  of  large 
provinces,  neverthelefs  limits  them  in  the  command  of  troops,  over  whom  he  places 
alcaydes;  for  fince  the  rebellion  of  his  fon  Muley  Mahomet,  he  cares  not  to  truft  any 
great  body  of  forces  in  the  hands  of  his  fons ;  three jof  which  are  moft  remarkable, 
being  looked  upon  as^^  competitors  for  the  empire  j  they  are  Muley  Hamet  Deheby, 
Muley  Xeriph,  and  Muley  Abdelmelech. 

Muley  Hamet  Deheby  is  the  eldeft,  and  declared  lucceflbr  by  his  father,  to  which 
end  he  has  already  built  himfelf  a  palace,  and  ftocked  it  with  women  and  eunuchs, 
at  Tedla,  the  chief  city  of  a  province  fo  called,  about  feventy  miles  fouth  of  Mequinez, 
which  he  has*  chofen  for  his  feat ;  it  being  a  cuftom  of  the  Emperors  of  Morocco, 
never  to  reign  in  the  fame  city  where  their  predecelTor  did.  At  prefent  he  minds 
little  elfe  but  the  beautifying  of  his  palace,  thinking  his  intereft,  which  chiefly  is 
among  the  blacks,  arid  his  father's  will,  to  be  fufficient  for  him.  He  is  a  great  lover 
of  drink,  and  very  lavifli  and  expenfive  in  his  cups,  but  parfimonious  when  fober; 
he  has  gathered  a  confiderable  quantity  of  treafure,  and  refiding  neareft  to  Mequinez, 
.  it  is  thought  ^ill  gain  the  empire. 

One  day  this  prince  met  a  Jew,  and  fwore  he  would  kill  him  if  he  did  not  drink 
all  the.  brandy  in  his  flaflc,  which  the  man  did  to  fave  his  life ;  and  if  the  Emperor  had 
,pafled  that  way,  he  would  have  killed  the  poor  Jew  for  being  drunk. 

Another  time  he  forced  a  Spaniard  and  an  Englifliman  to  wreftle,  and  fwore  he 
would  kill  him  that  was  thrown,  which  feU  to  the  lot  of  the  Spaniard. 

He  once  entered  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  governors  of  Morocco^  and  raviflied  his* 
wives  and  his  fon :  another  timp  he  made  a  grave  oration  to  a  monkey,  reproving 
him  (according  to  a  tradition  they  have)  for  not  being  a  good  Moor,  and  particularly 
'  for  fpilling  culcufu,  for  which  his  fpecies  had  been  changed ;  after  which  he  cut  off 
.  his  head  with  his  fword. 

When  he  was  little  he  took  a  prejudice  to  the  black  pots,  with  which  the  captives ' 
ufed  to  return  from  their  work,  and  in  which  they  had  drefled  their  dinner ;  (for  it 
is  a  difrefpeft  to  pafs  before  a  perfon  of  diftinftion,  with  any  thing  that  is  black,  with- 
out putting  it  on  the  ground  and  making  him  a  reverence,)  and  thefe  pots  he  ufed 
to  break  j  which  made  the  Spaniards  give  him  the  name  of  Quebra  Olla,  or  the  Pot- 
breaker. 

Muley 
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Muley  Xeriph  is  a  fober  prince,  and  the  men:  humane  of  any  of  them;  he  com- 
mands in  the  province  of  Darfaa,  where  he  is  often  employed  in  Ikirmifhing  with  the 
blacks,  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  father's  dominions.  He  was  begot  on  a  Chriftian 
renegade,  and  is  moft  favoured  by  the  lyhites,  but  at  prefent  not  very  powerful. 

Muley  Abdelmelech  refides  at  Tarudant,  and  commands  that  part  of  Suz  contiguous 
to  Santa  Cruz ;  he  is  reckoned  the  belt  foldier,  but  cruel  in  his  temper,  and  brutal 
in  his  aftions,  and  is  only  efteemed  by  his  army..  But  notwithftanding  the  defiga 
of  the  old  monarch  to  have  his  eldeft  fon  fucceed  him,  the  other  two  have  declared^, 
that  after  their  father's,  death,  it  is  their  purpofe  to  try  their  arms,  and  not  fuffer  their 
lives  to  be  tamely  taken  away,  if  their  brother  (hall  think  it  convenient ;  fo  that  this 
empire  is  like  to-  be  miferably  torn  in  pieces  by  thefe  three  brothers,  until  the  fortune 
of  one  fhall  prevail. 

Thurfday  the  27th,  a  little  before  fun-fet,  we  took  our  leave  of  Mequinez,  and 
travelling  the  fame  road  that  we  came,  halted  about  a  week  at  AlcafTar,  from  whence 
we  fet  out  the  8th  of  Auguft,  and  arrived  at  Tetuan  the  12th.  Some  of  our  captives 
died  here,  and  upon  th^  road ;  and  one  was  drowned  ui  the  river  at  Alcaflar.  The 
baflia  went  from  Alcaflar  to  Tangier,  where  he  ftayed  a  few  days,  then  coniing  to 
Tetuan,  he  was  very  dilatory  in  appointing  a  day  for  our  captives  to  go  aboard ;  until 
receiving  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Queens,  wherein  Ihe  highly  threatened  him  for 
detaining  them,  and  the  powder  for  part  of  their  ranfome  being  arrived  from  Gibraltar. 
The  ambaflador  had  the  good  fuccefs  to  embark  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  Engliih, 
being  what  were  left  alive  (and  had  not  turned  Moors )  of  thofe  who  had  been  taken 
in  about  feven  years  war. 

At  our  coming  to  Mequinez,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  above  one'  thoufand 
one  hundred  Chriftians,  about  three  hundred  of  which  were  Engliih,  not  including 
nineteen  who  had  turned  Moors ;  four  hundred  Spaniards,  one  hundred  fixty-five 
Portuguefe,'  one  hundred  fifty-two  French,  fixty-nine  Dutch,  twenty-five  Genoefe, . 
and  three  Greeks  of  the  Morea ;  fome  of  all  thefe  different  nations  had  turned  Moors, , 
thereby  for  ever  lofing  hopes  of  redemption. 

Nor  are  the  expeftations  of  the  reft  much  better,  it  being  very  unlikely  that  there 
ever  will  be  peace  between  the  Moors  and  any  of  the  fore-mentioned  nations ;  though 
there  are  now  and  then  treaties  of  redemption  for  them,  particularly  for  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  the  former  of  which  have  confuls  in  the  chief  ports,  notwithftanding 
the  ftate  of  war  they  are  in  j  and  the  latter  very  often  a  couple  of  friars  refiding  at 
Tetuan,  befides  thole  I  have  mentioned  belonging  to  the  convent  at  Mequinez. 

The  commanders  of  fhips  we  brought  away  are  as  follows: 

Robert  Keene,  Thomas  Morrey,  John  Stocker, 

*  Thomas  Heafe,  William  Conftable,  Antony  Porro, 

Andrew  Teflier,  Gamaliel  Vincent,  Daniel  Swinford, 

Robert  Boddicum,         John, Green,  Alexander  Stewart, , 

Thomas  Bryer,  John  Paule,  Daniel  Healy, 

Adam  Rigdom,  Henry  Boyd,  Thomas  Ayres, 

John  Harper,  Thomas  Taylor,  James  Kirk,  and 

Abraham  Howard,         John  Killingen,  John  Richards. 

Richard  Sampfon, 

Our  captives  told  us  a  pleafant  ftory  of  the  Emperor,  concerning  a  difference^ 
which  happened  between  Memaran  and  Ben  Hattar ;  for  Memaran  being  formerly 

chief  favourite,  had  the  fole  command  of  the  Jews  j  but  feeing  Ben  Hattar  boldly 
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|)ulh  himfelf  forward,  and  fearing  a  rival  in  the  Emperor's  favour,  he  endeavoured  to 
tieftroy  him,  and  offered  the  Emperor  fo  many  quintals  *  of  filver  for  his  head :  upon 
which  he  fent  for  Ben  Hattar,  and  telling  him  that  a  fum  of  money  was  bid  for  his 
head,  he  refolutely  anfwered,  that  he  would  give  twice  as  much  for  the  perfon's  who 
offered  it :  then  the  Emperor  bringing  them  together,  took  the  money  from  both  ; 
told  them,  they  were  a  couple  of  fools,  and  bid  them  be  friends :  which  made  Ben 
Hattar  defire  Memaran's  daughter  in  marriage,  who  being  granted  to  him,  they  nov/ 
between  them  govern  the  Jews  of  his  dominions  with  abfolute  authority. 

And  this  inhuman  cuftom  of  giving  money  for  the  deftruftion  of  another,  and  alfo 
buying  a  man  to  have  him  entirely  at  his  difpofal,  is  praflifed  all  over  this  empire^ 
both  among  the  Moors  and  Jews  ;  whereby  the  enjoyment  of  life  or  fortune  is  not 
only  precarious,  but  a  man  is  liable,^in  an  inftant,  to  fall  into  the  extremeft  degree 
of  mifery,  at  the  pleafure  of  any  one  who  (prompted  either  by  covetoufnefs  or  malice) 
will  be  at  the  expence  of  buying  another,  and  run  the  rifk  of  being  reimburfed  out  of 
the  effefts  of  the  perfon  he  buys ;  'in  which  cafe  they  go  to  the  bafha,  alcayde,  or 
governor  of  a  province,  and  bargain  with  him  (for  fo  mu«h  money)  to  have  the 
perfon  they  have  a  mind  to  ^  upon  receipt  of  which,  the  baflia  will  deliver  the  wretch 
into  the  hands  of  the  buyer,  to  do  what  he  pleafes  with  him ;  fo  that  the  bought  man 
is  frequently  tortured  in  the  cruelefl  manner,  to  make  him  difcover  what  money  he 
has.  For  an  inftance  of  which  barbarous  cuftom,  I  have  inferted  part  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hatfield,  an  Englifli  merchant  refiding  at  Tetuan. 

YESTERDAY  Mr.  Noble  and  I  were  paffing  by  the  prifon,  where  we  faw  a  man 
hanged  by  the  heels,  with  irons  upon  his  legs,  pinchers  upon  his  nofe,  his  flefh  cut  ♦ 
with  fci^^ars,  and  two  men  perpetually  drubbing  him,  and  demanding  money.  When 
the  fellow  was  not  able  to  fpeak,  they  renewed  their  blows ;  and  this  was  a  bought 
man  that  they  gave  five  hundred  ducats  for,  and  expeft  by  thefe  tortures  to  force  out 
of  him  five  hundred  ducats  more :  his  tortures  were  fo  fevere,  that  Noble,  whea 
he  faw  him,  cried  out,  O  Lord,  the  bleffed  fruits  of  arbitrary  government !  Becaufe 
you  had  not  feen  fuch  a  thing,  I  judged  this  defcription  might  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Baiha  of  Tetuan,  for  three  weeks  together,  had  been  in  the  greateft  conftemation 
imaginable,  every  day  coming  into  the  Emperor's  prefence,  and  in  fear  of  being  put  to 
fome  cruel  death,  fo  that  he  fell  ill,  and  what  between  ficknefs  and  fright  was  brought 
to  a  very  low  condition.  At  length  the  Emperor  gave  him  leave  to  go  to  his  govern- 
ment, but  not  without  a  fine ;  for,  befides  the  prefent  he  brought  with  him,  (which 
confifted  of  gold,,  filver,  coftly  goods  that  he  had  bought,  fome  hundreds  of  young 
horfes,  mules,  and  other  things,  the  produce  of  hia  province,)  the  Emperor  demanded 
three  hundred  quintals  of  filver  more,  and  fent  an  alcayde  along  with  him  to  bring  it 
to  court.  The  bafha  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  raife  enough  to  pay  the  fine ;  fo 
that  after  he  had  gathered  all  he  could  from  his  people,  he  was  obliged  to  rifle  his 
own  feraglio  to  make  up  the  fum,  where,  calling  his  women  together,  and  having  a 
cloth  fpread,  they  threw  in  what  they  had  of  value,  and  ftripped  themfelves  even  to 
their  ear-rings ;  during  which  time  in  came  one  of  his  young  fons,  who,  feeing  what 
they  were  doing,  of  his  own  accord  pulled  out  his  ear-ring,  faying.  There,  father, 
take  mine  too  ;  which  fo  moved  the  baflia,  that  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  At  lafl 
the  fum  was  completed,  and  he  being  fent  for  again  to  court,  the  Emperor  received 
him  into  favour,  and  when  he  fent  him  back  to  his  bafliafhip  gave  him  twenty-four 


*  A  quintal  is  one  hundred  weight. 
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blacks  of  his  own  guard,  the  locks  and  ornaments  of  whofe  arms  were  made  of 
gold. 

Alcayde  Ally  Ben  Abdallah,  this  baflia's  father  and  predeceflbr  in  the  province  of 
Tetuan,  was  at  firft  no  more  than  a  poor  carrier ;  but  fortune  bringing  him  to  be 
taken  notice,  of  by  the  Emperor,  he  became  in  great  favour  and  efteem  with  him, 
being  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  moft  faithful  fervants,  fo  that  when  he  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  province,  he  fwore  that  he  would  never  put  him  or  any  of  his  chil- 
dren  to  death.  When  the  alcayde  died,  the  Emperor  turned  his  kindnefs  to  his 
family,  making  his  brother  Abdelkerim  governor  of  Rife,  his  eldeft  fon.baflia  of  the 
province,  his  fecond  alcayde  of  .  the  city  of  Tetuan,  another  alcayde  of  Larach, 
and  another  of  Tangier,  which  governments  they  all  enjoy  now,  except  Abdelkerim, 
whofe  exaftions  were  fo  fevere  that  the  people  rofe  againft  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
fly  for  refuge  to  Tetuan,  where  he  ftaid  not  long,  but  taking  difguft  went  to  Me- 
quinez,  and  endeavoured  to  fupplant  the  baflia  his  nephew,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
agent  there.  Then,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  fomebody  bought  him 
of  the  Emperor  for  fix  quintals  of  filver,  upon  which,  ail  his  eSe&s  were  fold,  his 
friends  plundered,  and  he  thrown  into  prifon  ;  but  fome  time  after,  being  releafed,  he 
obtained  to  be  made  governor  of  the  trenches  in  the  camp  before  Ceuta,  where  he 
now  remabs,  but  in  no  great  favour  with  the  bafha. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  feveral  reafonable  people  in  Barbary,  that  there  is  a  fecret  defign 
(after  the  death  of  the  Emperor)  to  fet  up  a  certain  perfon  in  the  foutb,  a  very  good 
man,  and  a  defcendant  of  their  former  kings,  whofe  name  they  are  exceeding  cautious 
of  mentioning,  left  it  fliould  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  or  any  of  his  murder- 
ing race,  who,  they  are  in  hopes,  will  by  his  means  be  excluded  from  the  fupreme 
powen 

It  is  indeed  a  thoufand  pities  that  the  government  of  this  country  (hould  be  fuch  as 
difcourages  induftry  and  improvement,  for  it  is  a  delicious  climate,  the  foil  generous 
and  fertile,  abounding  in  all  things  both  for  ufe  and  pleafure,  even  beyond  imagina* 
tion,  nature  in  a  great  meafure  fupplying  their  idlenefs  and  want  of  induftry.  They 
follow  the  cuftoms  of  the  Spaniards  in  tilling  the  gronnd,  which  produces  great 
quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  peafe,  beans,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  oats  they  have  none ;  and 
they  reap  three  times  between  May  and  September.  If  the  government  would  but 
countenance  induftry,  or  at  leaft  allow  every  one  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  the  land  would  be  capable  of  producing  an  hundred  times  the  confume 
of  the  country ;  for  I  have  heard  judicious  people  fay,  that  the  hundreth  part  is  hot  tilled, 
and  the  Emperor  is  fuppofed  to  iiave  com  enough  under  ground  to  fupply  the  whole 
country  for  Ave  years :  but  on  the  contrary,  if  a  poor  man  mould  get  a  pair  of  oxen  and 
plough,  he  would  not  only  be  liable  to  be  robbed  of  them  by  the  next  little  mercenary 
governor,  but  forced  to  fell  his  com  to  pay  an  arbitrary  tribute :  for  which  reafon  the 
land  has  no  proprietor  above  two  or  three  leagues  round  a  town ;  and  if  you  chance 
to  fpy  two  or  three  fmall  cottages,  you  may  be  fure  they  belong  to  fome  alcayde,  and 
the  poor  people  that  live  in  them  to  till  the  ground  are  his  fervants,  and,  like  the 
cattle,  receive  no  other  recompence  for  their  labour,  but  the  wretched  provender  they  eat. 
This  is  one  reafon  why  the  Arabs  continue  their  ancient  cuftom  of  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  for  it  is  fuppofed  they  live  freer  under  their  (heick  than  if  they  fliould 
fettle  and  become  the  property  of  fome  alcayde  to  plunder  when  he  pleafes. 

The  chief  commodities  exported  from  thence  are  tin,  copper,  wax,  hides,  wool, 
.  cordovans,  honey,  dates,  raifins,  olives,  almonds ;  they  alfo  have  indigo,  gum-arabic, 
gum-fandric,  elephants'  teeth,  oftrich  feathers,  and  fine  mats.  .  Wine  is  forbid  by 
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their  religion,  fo  they  cannot  be  the  makers  of  it,  but  fome  of  the  Chriftians  and  Jews 
take  that  employment  in  their  ftead,  and  make  a  fufGcient  quantity  for  themfelves 
and  thofe  Moors  who  dare  be  the  breakers  of  their  law.  The  grapes  are  extremely 
^ood,  and  the  wine  equal  to  the  flierry  that  is  made  in  Spain,  and  without  doubt  was 
It  tolerated,  there  might  be  an  improvement,  which  would  render  the  quantity  and 
goodnefs  thereof  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  country  whatfoever.  The  exportation  of 
com  is  alfo  againft  their  law,  for  which  reafons,  together  with  the  oppreflions  from 
the  government,  large  traAs  of  ground  lie  wafte,  which,  cultivated  and  improved^ 
might  fend  forth  great  quantities  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  at  a  cheap  rate. 

.  Fez  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  this  empire,  and  it  is  from  thence  the  caravans  go  to 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Thefe  caravans  are  governed  by  a  perfon  who  farms  moft  of  the 
wax  of  the  Emperor,  and  for  that  reafon  is  called  the  ftankero  :  his  bufinefs  is  very 
great,  fo  that  he  employs  his  brothers,  or  rather  admits  them  into  a  fort  of  a  partneHhip 
with  him.  To  their  care  the  caravans  are  entrufted,  and  depart  every  fix  months  com» 
manded  by  one  of  them.  In  their  way  they  are  always  joined  by  the  merchants  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  who  put  themfelves  imder  the  protedion  of  the  ftankero's  brother, 
who  is  called  king  of  the  caravan.  Two  of  them  are  generally  upon  the  road  at  the 
fame  time,  and  as  one  fets  out  from  Fez,  the  other  returns  from  Mecca.  The  com- 
modities carried  into  the  Eaft  are,  woollen  manufa&ures,  fuch  as  alhagues,  and  other 
garments,  abundance  of  cordovans,  indigo,  cochineal^  and  oftrich  feathers,  for  which 
they  bring  in  return  filks,  mullins,  and  dmgs.  , 

The  Englifh  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  fpoiling  this  trade  to  Mecca,  by  tranfporting 
the  filks  from  Turkey  to  Barbary  by  fea,  and  fave  the  vaft  expence  of  land  carriage  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Emperor's  covetoufnefs  would  make  him  fall  into 
the  accpimt  of  it,  from  the  double  advantage  of  ten  per  cent,  cuftom,  which  the- 
importing  thefe  goods  by  the  Europeans  would  bring  into  his  pocket,  and  the  hinder- 
ing fo  many  people  from  going  to  Mecca,  who  oftentimes  choofe  rather  to  live  under 
the  government  of  the  Turks,  than  retum  to  the  infupportable  tyranny  of  their  own 
country. 

The  Emperor  fome  time  ago  fell  into  the  afccount  of  the  prejudice  this  trade  is  to  - 
bis  country,  and  feeks  for  all  pretences  imaginable  to  obviate  it,  which  is  pretty 
difficult,  it  being  cloaked  under  the  holy  pretence  of  pilgrimage  to  the  facred  monu- 
ment of  their  prophet.  Some  years  ago  there  was  an  order  to  open  all  the  roads  that 
pafTed,  under  pretence  of  fearching  for  jewels,  which  made  thofe  concemed  in  the 
trade  engage  to  deliver  all  their  jewels,  and  pay  ten  ducats  per  load  to  fave  their 
bdng  fearched ;  but  there  did  not  go  the  lourth  part  of  what  were  ufed  to  go 
before. 

They  alfo  fend  caravans  to  Guinea.  The  places  they  trade  to  there  bear  feveral 
names,  as  Tombatton,  Niger,  or  the  Black  River,  which  they  fay,  has  a  paffage  in  the 
Southem  Sea ;  another  they  call  Nile,  but  none  of  them  can  give  any  reafonable  ac- 
count thereof.  It  is  certam,  that  great  caffilas,  or,  (as  we  call  them)  caravans  of 
camels,  depart  yearly  from  Fez,  fome  report  twenty  thoufand  in  a  cafEla  ;  and  it  will 
not  feem  unreafonable,  if  the  great  difficulty  of  the  paffage  be  confidered  through  t^^e 
burning  defarts  where  there  is  neither  meat  nor  water  to  fupport  them ;  for  when  they 
have  paffed  the  river  Draw,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  Emperor's  dominions,  they 
come  into  a  defart  that  does  not  afford  one  drop  of  water  for  twenty  days,  till  they 
arrive  at  a  fmall  fortification,  in  which  there  is  a  Moorifh  alcayde,  and  about  aa 
hundred  men  \  fo  that  for  every  two  camels  one  carries  water  ^  and  befides  there  is  a 
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fpare  one  for  every  load,  notwithftanding  a  camel  will  live  fometimes  eight  or  nine 
days  without  drinking,  and  five  or  fix  without  eating. 

In  fome  of  thofe  deferts  that  are  habitable,  the  people  live  wholly  on  their  camels ; 
their  tents  and  cloaths  are  made  of  their  hair,  fo  are  their  beds :  the  mod  confiderable 
liave  fhoes  made  of  their  Ikins,  which  confift  only  of  a  fole,  and  fome  fmall  (tripes  of 
leather  croffed  on  the  foot,  the  chief  of  which  is  twifted  about  the  great  toe,  and 
faftened  at  the  heel.  Their  meat  and  drink  is  alfo  from  them,  for  they  dry  their  flefli 
in  the  fun,  then  grind  it  as  fmall  as  powder,  mix  it  with  the  camel's  milk,  and  drink  it. 

They  trad^  into  Guinea  with  fait,  cowreys,  wrought  filk,  about  five  hundred  pieces 
of  Britiih  cloth,  and  the  woollen  manufadures  of  Barbary.  The  fait,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is  the  chief  commodity  which  they  keep  to  rub  their  lips  with,  being  apt  to 
corrupt  and  rot  for  want  of  it ;  and  they  covet  to  he  rich  in  having  great  quantities  by 
them.  Cowreys  are  little  fliells  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  ancf  pafs  for  money  of 
the  moft  value,  as  bitter  almonds  do  for  the  lead:.  Silk  and  woollen  of  Barbary  they 
^ear,  and  tie  a  fmall  ftripe  of  Britiih  cloth  about  their  heads,  and  have  no  other  con- 
fumption  for  it,  though  five  hundred  pieces  go  thither  yearly.  From^  thence  they 
return  richly  loaden  with  gold  dull,  oftrich  feathers,  elephants'  teeth,  and  negroes,  who 
are  the  Emperor's  property.    This  journey  is  performed  in  fix  or  (even  months. 

The  method  of  -trading  in  fome  of  thofe  parts  is  very  extraordinary ;  for  they  do 
not  fee  the  perfons  they  trade  with ;  but  palling  over  a  little  river,  leave  their  fait  (at 
the  accudomed  place)  in  a  pot  or  jar,  and  retire';  then  the  people  take  the  fait,  and  put 
into  the  fame  pot  as  much  gold  as  they  judge  it  worth,  which  if  the  Moors  approve 
of,  they  take  it  away,  other  wife,  they  fet  the  pot  on  edge,  and  retire  again,  and  after- 
wards find  either  mqre  gold  or  their  fait  returned. 

But  the  Emperor  and  his  alcaydes  confound  all  trade  in  the  country,  by  robbing 
fuch  as  have  any  reputation  for  riches ;  for  which  reafon  the  Moors  take  it  for  a  tokesi  y 
that  you  defign  them  harm,  if  you  fay  they  are  rich ;  and  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
abundance  of  Arabians  who  have  concealed  eftates,  (for  this  country  fifty  or  fixty  years 
ago  was  extraordinary  rich)  and  yet  appear  fo  mUerable,  that  they  have  nothing  but 
an  alhague  to  cover  them,  which  ferves  for  fhirt,  drawers,  coat,  cloak,  bed,  and  every 
thing.  But  thofe  who  lived  in  towns  were  prefently  ruined.  I  have  heard  that  the 
people  of  Tetuan  were  very  confiderable  traders,  and  fome  of  them  left  off  bufineft 
when  the  Emperor  came  to  the  throne,  thinking  by  that  means  to  go  off  with  what 
they  had  got,  and  be  quiet  j  but  on  the  contrary,  being  once  taxed  for  people  of  fub- 
ilance,  the  fame  continued  till  the  fortunes  they  had  got  were  exhauft'ed,  and  nothing 
coming  in,  they  are  at  prefent  reduced  to  extreme  want ;  and  feveral  of  them  have 
been  (hewn  without  a  bit  of  bread ;  for  all  thofe  who  are  in  any  condition,  are  fuch  as 
<:ontinued  to  trade,  becaufe  they  had  at  that  time  no  odier  means  of  fubfiftence. 

Still  no  day  paffes  without  fome  ravage  Sx  other  committed  on  the  miferable  people, 
and  chiefly  at  Fez,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  once  refufed  to  be  the  Emperor's  (laves, 
and  are  in  fome  better  condition  than  the  reft  of  the  country;  for  in  the  year  i6g8 
the  Emperor  appointed  all  the  records  of  the  country  to  be  fearched,  that  difcovery 
might  be  made  of  fuch  as  were  defcended  from  (laves  or  renegadoes.  In  this  fearch 
were  committed  a  great  many  cruelties ;  and  many  thoufands  of  poor  people,  either 
for  private  or  public  piques,  or  being  of  a  du(kier  complexion  than  ordinary,  if  they 
could  not  produce  long  fcrawls  of  their  genealogies,  notwithftanding  their  having  lived 
free  for  ages,  and  enjoyed  comfortable  fortunes,  were  declared  (laves,  their  eftates  and 
perfons  feized  for  the  nfeof  the  Emperor  j  and  fome  were  forced  by  torture  to  defire 
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their  friends  to  call  them  their  flaves ;  and  if  they  happened  to  be  poor^  after  the  pre* 
tended  patron  had  received  a  ducat,  or  fometimes  lefs  from  the  Emperor's  officers,  he 
uras  forced  to  be  at  the  expence  of  two  or  three  more,  to  fend  th^m  handfomely 
doathed  to  the  Emperor. 

This  inhumanity  was  fuffered  all  over  the  country  till  they  came  to  Fez,  the  grealeft, 
richeft,  and  mod  populous  city,  who  (hut  their  gates,  fent  the  officers  back,  and  de- 
clared, they  all  fubmitted,  if  the  Emperor  demanded  their  lives  or  eftates,  but  for  their 
liberties,  that  were  much  dearer  to  them  than  either,  they  refolved  not  to  part  with 
them.  So  he  ordered  them  to  pay  one  hundred  quintals  of  plate,  and  gave  over  his 
*         fearch,  but  iince  bears  them  a  mortal  hatred. 

There  was  a  regifter  made  of  the  unfortunate  people  found,  or  forced  to  be  flaves, 
figned  by  all  his  cadies,  who  arethe  judges  of  all  caufes  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  fo 
that  they  and  their  children  are  become  Saves  by  a  form  of  law. 

In  1 699  the  governor  of  Fez  fent  to  a  merchant  to  give  him  a  hundred  ducats  for 
#  the  tiibute ;  he  having  before  got  off  for  a  great  deal  lefs,  went  to  excufe  himfelf ;  upon 

which  he  fent  for  four  or  five  negroes,  and  ordered  them  to  torment  ^at  man  till  he 
gave  them  a  thoufand  ;  which  he  paid,  after  being  ftripped  and  left  all  day  in  the  fun, 
hung  up  by  the  thumbs,  and  fome  other  artful  cruelties ;  and  the  condition  of  all  the 
country  is  fuch,  that  any  pretence  whatfoever  will  ferve  the  alcaydes  to  rob  and  plun- 
der their  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  1708  the  Emperor  was  upon  the  fame  project  again,  but  met 
with  as  much  refolution  as  the  Fezians  had  ihewn  before ;  and  it  has  manifeilly  ap- 
peared, that  his  drift  was  to  enflave  all  his  dominions. 

The  naval  force  of  this  Emperor  (notwithftanding  fo  many  Chriftians  are  taken)  is 
very  inconfiderable,  there  not  being  a  good  port  belonging  to  the  whole  country, 
neitber  are  they  capable  of  building  and  fitting  out  many  mips.  Their  fleet  confifts  of 
brigantines,  tartans,  barks,  and  fome  few  ihips  taken  from  the  Chriftians,  which  they 
ftuff  full  of  men,  all  their  hope  being  to  overpower  their  enemies  with  their  numbers  % 
by  which  means  the  fmall  merchantmen,  not  being  able  to  make  refiftance,  fall  into 
miferable  captivity. 

Marmora  and  Sally,  fo  much  noted  for  their  rovers,  are  the  bed  ports  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  by  reafon  of  a  bar  that  lies  all  along  the  coaft,  (hips  of  the  fmalleft  draught 
are  forced  to  unload,  and  take  out  their  guns,  before  they  can  get  into  the  harbour. 
At  Sally  there  are  fome  docks  to  build  mips,  but  hardly  ever  ufed,  for  want  of  {kill 
and  materials^ 

To  return  to  Fez ;  the  inhabitants  were  formerly  rich  and  flourifhing,  but  partaking 
of  the  fame  fate  with  the  reft  of  the  country,  are  become  little  otherwife  than  flaves  to 
their  barbarous  governors,  at  whofe  difpof|\l  they  are  to  be  racked  and  tortured,  till 
they  have  given  up  all  their  wealth  ;  and  when  the  pofl'ieffion  of  it  draws  on  them  fuch 
mifery,  it  is  no  wonder  they  negleft  the  means  to  attain  it,  and  fuffer  thdr  trade  and 
commerce  to  fall  to  decay  ;  by  reafon  of  which  their  glory  is  abated,  thar  public  build-^ 
ings  are  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  they  who  now  behold  the  city,  find  it  nothirfg  ui 
compariibn  of  what  it  was. 

In  the  year  1622,  the  great  GoKus,  afterwards  profeflbr  of  the  Eaftem  languages 
at  Leyden,  having  made  himielf  mafter  of  the  Arabic  language  by  books,  travelled 
with  a  Dutch  ambafiador  into  Barbary,  and  there,  as  my  author  fays,  obtained  high 
favour  fromMuley  Zidan  then  King  of  Morocco,  and  raifed  the  greateft  admiration  in 
him,  for  having  drawn  a  memorial  in  the  pureft  Arabic,  without  being  able  to  fpeak 
iu   He  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  curiofities  of  the  city  of  Fez,  and  took  a 
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plan  of  the  royal  palace  there  ;  the  original  of  which  (as  it  was  drawn  by  himfelf^ 
with  fome  explanations  in  Arabic)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Corbiere. 

It  would  be  convenient  for  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Barbary,  and  defign 
to  refide  there  any  time,  to  be  informed  after  what  manner  it  is  bed  for  them  to  carry 
themfelves,  and  cautioned  againft  fome  of  the  tricks  commanly  praftifed  there :  con- 
cerning which,  Monfieur  Mouvette,  who  was  a  flave  in  the  country  feveral  years^ 
printed  fome  direftions  about  fourteen  years  ago ;  and  believing  they  may  be  of  fer- 
vice,  I  have  inferted  them  here,  in  his  own  words. 

The  firft  thing  they  are  to  do  the  very  day,  or  the  day  after  their  arrival,  is  to  go 
and  vifit  the  governor  of  the  town,  and  make  him  fome  handfome  prefent,  according 
to  the  cufl^m,  and  afterwards  to  pay  him  frequent  viHts  to  gain  his  friendihip ;  for  the 
Moors  are  very  vain,  and  ambitious  of  honour,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  fo  confider- 
able  a  port  as  that  of  a  gbvemor.  They  muft  complain  to  him  whenfoever  they  have 
the  leaft  diflPerence  either  with  Moors  or  Jews,  becaufe  that  turns  to  his  profit,  by  levy- 
ing fome  fine ;  and  to  the  end  that  thefe  bafe  people  may  not  defpife  nor  offer  them 
any  wrong :  for  when  the  people  perceive  that  the  merchants  have  fome  intereft  with 
the  governor,  and  that  he  efpoufes  their  quarrels,  no  man  dares  prefume  to  offend 
them.  When  fummoned  by  the  governor  to  appear  before  him,  or  by  any  other,, 
they  muft  not  fail  to  be  there  at  the  time  appointed. 

They  muft  take  care  to  gain  friends  amongft  the  governor's  kindred,  and  moft 
£3imiliar  acqusdntance,  who  may  ferve  them  upon  feveral  occafions,  and  particularly  m 
obtaining  any  favour  of  him.  They  muft  be  fure  not  to  give  any  reviling  language,, 
or  offenfive  anfwers,  to  Moors,  before  witneffes,  much  lelis  to  lift  up  a  hand  to  ftrOce 
them,  or  to  fpit  in  their  faces^  or  even  in  their  prefence  when  they  are  in  a  pdlion;. 
for  it  is  much  better  to  complain  to  the  governor  than  to  do  themfelves  right,  thofe 
men  b^g  very  jealous  of  their  authority :  neverthelefs,  they  muft  not  rely  too  much, 
on  the  countenance  a  governor  may  feem  to  Ihew  them,  becaufe  they  are  all  doga 
that  bite  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fawn ;  covetous  fellows,  who  promife  more  than 
they  defign  to  perform,  and  grow  rich  by  parting  with  nothing ;  regardlefs  of  their 
word  or  promife ;  eager  at  receiving,  and  fure  to  do  no  good. 

They  muft  never  go  from  one  town  to  another,  without  the  governor's  leave,  which- 
if  they  did,  he  would  become  their  implacable  enemy. 

They  muft  never  truft  either  Moors  or  Jews  with  their  gc^ods,  under  three  or  four- 
fuflScient  fureties,  becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to  break ;  and  when  that  is  done  they  have- 
nothing  left  to  pay,  having  no  real  eftates,  befides  their  hoqfes,  and  fome  gardens  of 
very  fniall  value :  nor  muft  they  take  up  any  goods  upon  credit,  or  keep  any  book 
accounts  with  them,  becaufe  they  always  fet  down  a  third  or  fourth-  more  than  they 
deliver,  according  to  the  maxim  in  vogue  amongft  them,  that  they  will  never  be  rich, 
unlefs  they  have  fomething  of  others  amongft  their  own.  What  the  Jews  calls  other 
men,  are  the  Chriftians,  Turks,  Moors,  and  Pagans,  whom  they  may  cheat  or  rob- 
with  a  fafe  confcience  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  provided  tney  give  fome  part 
of  the  gain  to  raife  the  fortune  of  fuch  of  their  own  as  are  fallen  to  decay,  and.to  keep 
their  poor  from  begging :  in  this  particular,  their  charity  is.  wonderful,  for  when  a 
man  has  loft  all  he  had,  they  will  fet  him  up  again  three  times,,  that  he  may  live  of 
himfelf,  and  if  fortune  ftill  frowns  on  him,  he  is  maintamed  amongft  the  other  poor  j 
but  the  wicked  ways  they  find  to  fupport  them  will  convince  any  man  bow  cautious  he 
ought  to^e  in  his  dealings  with  them. 

When  the  Jews  defign  to  get  in  what  they  have  entered  on  their  books,  they  take 
care  to  pre-engage  the  j,udge,  who  is  generally  the  governor  of  the  town,,  making  him  a. 

prefent^ 
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prefent,  or  elfe  promifing  him  half  the  value  of  the  cheat,  if  the  caufe  goes  on  their 
fide.  And  it  happened  in  my  time,  that  feveral  merchants  at  Tetuan  and  Sally  were 
beggared  by  trufting  to  their  honefly,  and  relying  on  their  books.  The  Moors  are 
fomething  honefter  than  the  Jews  j  but  the  fafefl:  way  is  to  believe  them  as  fharp  and 
» deceitful  as  the  others. 

The  governors,  to  gain  their  Prince's  favour,  often  prefent  him  with  pieces  of  fine 
linen  and  woollen  cloth,  which  they  take  up  of  the  merchants ;  and  they  being  fre- 
quently recalled,  or  put  to  death,  and  having  no  real  eftates,  care  muft  be  taken  to 
truft  them  with  as  little  as  may  be,  (hewing  them  the  worft  when  they  want  any  fuch 
commodities,  that  tliey  may  take  the  lefs,  they  being  generally  wretched  fellows,  who 
have  nothing  to  fubfift  on  any  longer  than  their  favour  lafts. 

The  merchants  are  particularly  to  avoid  growing  too  familiar  with  the  ifives,  both 
i>ecaufe  it  is  obftruSive  to  their  liberty,  as  caufing  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  mer- 
chants, and  richer  than  they  really  are ;  and  in  regard  that  if  any  one  happens  to 
make  his  elcape,  the  merchants  are  fufpeded  to  have  advifed  them  to  it,  and  corrupted 
fome  Moor  to  be  affifting ;  and  confequently  they  will  make  them  pay  three  times  the 
price  they  coil.  At  the  fame  time,  to  the  end  the  flaves  may  not  complain  that  they 
defpife  them,  on  account  of  their  misfortune,  they  are  to  be  charitable  to  and  relieve 
them  in  ficknefs  and  their  other  wants. 

ARTICLES  of  Peace  anii  Commerce  between  the  Moji  High  and  Mojl  Renowned  Prince 
George^  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain^  France^  and  Ireland^  Defender 
of  the  Faithr  isfc.^  and  the  High  and  Glorious^  Mighty  and  Right  Noble  Prince  Albu-^ 
mazer  Muley  Ifhmael^  Ben  Muley  Xeriphj  Ben  Muley  Ally^  King  and  Emperor  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco^  Tqffilet^  Suz^  and  all  the  Algarbe  and  its  Terri^ 
iories  in  Africa^  concluded^  agreed^  and  adjujledby  the  Honourable  Charles  Stewart 
EfquirCj  on  the  Behalf  of  His  Britannic  Majefiy^  and  by  His  Excellency  Bajha  Hamet 
Ben  Ally  Ben  Abdallah^  and  His  Imperial  Majejlfs  Treafurer^  Mr.  Mofes  Ben 
Hattary  a  Jew,  on  the  Behalf  of  the  fatd  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

I.  IT  is  agreed  and  concluded.  That  from  this  day  forward  there  lhall  be,  between 
His  Majefty  of  Great  Britain  and  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  their  heirs  and  fuc- 
<;effors,  a  general,  fmcere,  and  true  peace,  which  (hall  be  obferved  inviolably,  and 
endure  for  ever,  as  well  by  land  as  by  fea  and  frelh  waters,  and  alfo  between  the 
lands,  countries,  kingdoms,  dominions,  and  territories  belonging  unto  or  under  the 
obedience  of  either  of  them,  and  that  their  fubjeSs,  people,  or  inhabitants  refpedively, 
:  of  what  condition,  degree,  or  quality  foever,  from  henceforth  reciprocally  lhall  fhew 

one  another  all  friendfhip  ;  and  that  at  the  death  of  either  of  Their  Majefties,  the  fuc- 
.ceffor  (hall  fend  an  ambaflador  to  the  other  to  fignify  to  him  his  acceffion  to  the 
.  crown. 

II.  it  is  further  accorded.  That  any  of  the  fliips  or  other  vefltis  belonging  to  the  faid 
King  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  any  of  His  Majefty's  fubjefts,  may  fafely  come  to  the 
ports,  or  to  any  place  of  the  faid  Emperor's  dominions,  there  freely  to  buy  or  fell; 
:and  the  goods  they  fell  not,  they  fliall  at  any  time  freely  carry  on  board,  without 
.paying  any  duties  for  the  fame,  if  they  are  not  contraband  goods ;  and  in  cafe  any 
Ihip  or  veffel  (hall  have  more  goods  on  board  than  is  defigned  for  th^  port,  (which  the 
mafter  fhall  be  obliged  to  declare  on  his  arrival)  the  mafter  of  the  faid  fliip  ihall  not  be 
compelled  to  land  the  faid  goods,  but  they  (hall  freely  depart  from  thence  whenfoever 
:thej  pleafe,  without  any  ftop  or  hinderance  whatfoever ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared^ 

13  that 
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that  the  (hips  or  veffels  of  their  refpefUve  Majefties,  or  their  fubjeSs,^  that  (hall  arrive 
m  any  of  the  ports  or  harbours  of  the  dominions  of  either  of  the  Kings  aforefaid,  com- 
pelled by  enemies,  difafter  of  the  feas,  or  any  accident,  (hall  be  exempted  from  paying 
anchorage,  giving  powder,  money,  or  any  thing  elfe  as  port  charge,  or  any  other ' 
duties  either  upon  their  entrance  or  departure  from  the  faid  port^  without  any  let  or 
moleftation. 

III.  It  is  agreed.  That  all  fliips  and  veffels  whatfoever  belonging  to  the  fubjeSs  of  the  - 
faid  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  alfo  all  fliips  and  veffels  whatfoever  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  or  to  his  fubjefts,  fliall  freely  navigate  and  pafs  the  feas 
without  any  fearch,  hinderance,  or  moleftation  from  each  other ;  and  that  all  perfons 
or  paffengers  of  what  country  or  nation  foever,  as  alfo  all  monies,  goods,  merchan- 
dizes or  moveables  to  what  people  or  nation  foever  belonging,  to  either  party,  fliall 
be  wholly  free,  and  fliall  not  be  flopped,  taken  away,  embezzled,  or  plundered,  nor 
receive  any  harm  or  damage  whatfoever  from  either  party.    And  it  is  further  agreed,,, 
that  no  commander  or  other  perfon  belonging  to  any  fliip  or  veffel  of  the  King  of 
Morocco,  or  his  fubjefts,  fliall  take  out  of  any  fliip  or  veffel  of  the  King  of /Great 
Britain's  fubjeSs,  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  to  carry  them  any  where  to  be  - 
examined,  or  upon  any  other  pretence  whatfoever,  and  fliall  offer  no  violence  what- 
foever to  any  peribn  or  perfons,  of  what  quality  or  nation  foever,  being  on  board  any 

.fliip  or  veffel  belonging  to  His  Majefty's  fubjefts. 

IV.  It  is  agreed,  for  the  better  objerving  and  executing  the  antecedent  articles  according  ; 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof.  That  the  men  of  war  or  fliips  of  Corfo  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  or  to  any  of  his  fubjefts,  meeting^  with  any  fliips  or 
veffels  whatfoever  belonging  to  the  King  ot  Great  Britain's  fnbjefts  (not  being  in  any 
of  the  feas  appertaining  to  His  faid  Majefty  of  Great  Britain's  dominions),  may  fend  on 
board  one  fingle  boat  with  two  fitters,  and  no  more,  which  fitters  only  fliall  have  the 
liberty  to  enter  into  fuch  fliips  or  veffels  aforefaid  ;  and  that  by  producing  a  pafs 
figned  by  the  faid  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  the  Lord-High- Admiral  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  in  the  form  hererffter  expreffed^  the  faid  boat  fliall' immediately 
depart,  and  fuch  fliip  or  veffel  fliall  freely  proceed  on  her-  voyage  j  and  when  any  of 
the  fliips  of  war  or  corfo  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  bis  fubjeds,  fliall  meet  with 
any  fliip  or  veffel  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  or  his  fubjefts,  if  the  commander  of  ' 
any  fuch  fliips  or  veffels  fliall  produce  a  pafs  figned  by  the  governor  of  the  place  whereto 
they  belong,  with  a  certificate  from  the  Englifli  conful,  and  in  cafe  of  his  deceafe,  or  - 
abfence,  fi:x)m  the  major  part  of  the  Englifli  menchants  refiding  in  the  faid  place,  in 
fuch  cafes  thp  faid  fliip  or  veffel  fliall  proceed  freely  on  her  voyage  without  impediment 
or  moleftation* 

V.  It  is  agreed.  That  if  any  of  the  fliips  of  war  of  the  faid  King  of  Great  Britain  : 
•feall  come  to  any  port  or  place  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco, , 

with  any  prize  or  prize  goods,  they  may  freely  fell  and  difpofe  of  them  without  any 
moleftation,  or  new  impofidon  whatfoever ;  and  in  cafe  any  fquadron  of  His  Majefty  of 
Great  Britain's  fliips  of  war,  or  any  fingle  fliip,  or  merchant  fliip  or  veffel,  fliall  want 
provifions  or  refreflunent,  it  is  hereby  further  agreed.  That  they  may  freely  buy  the 
fame  in  fuch  quantities  or  qualities  as  they  fliall  have  occafion  for,  at  the  market  prices, 
and  fliip  off  the  fame  without  paying  any  duties  or  acknowledgement  whatfoever. 

VI.  It  is  agreed.  That  if  any  fliip  or  veffel  belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain^  , 
or  his  fubjefts,  fliould  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  any  other  accident,  be  driven  on  fliore, 
bulged  or  wrecked,  in  any  part  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco's  dominions,  fuch 
fliips  or  veOiels,  perfons  or  goods,  fliall,  without  embezzlement  or  diminution,  be  duly  - 
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reftored  to  the  conful,  or  to  any  other  perfon  whom  the  right  owner  (hall  appoint,  and 
the  men  (hall  be  at  full  liberty,  and  be  permitted  to  go  when  they  pleafe,  without  any 
let  whatfoeven  ^ 

VII.  It  is  agreed.  That  1n  all  whaifoever  towns  and  places,  maritime  or  others, 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  wherefoever  the  faid  King  of  Great  Britain 
ihall  think  fit  to  appoint  and  eftablifh  a  conful,  that  fuch  conful  or  confuls  (hall  be 
treated  with  the  refpeft  due  to  his  or  their  charafters ;  and  he  and  all  other  His 
Majefty  of  Great  Britain's  fubjects  refpeftively,  fliall  enjoy  the  free  liberty  of  the 
exercife  of  their  religion,  without***^any  moleftation  or  reproach,  in  word  or  deed,  and 
that  they  fliall  have  a  decent  place  appointed  for  the  burial  of  their  dead,  to  which  no 
violence  fliall  be  offered.  That  the  faid  conful  and  fa£tors  fliall  have  the  choice 
of  their  own  truckman  and  broker,  and  liberty  to  go  and  travel  from  place  to  place 
by  fea  or  land.  They  fliall  likewife  have  liberty  to  go  on  board  any  fliip  or  veflel 
whatfoever,  to  trade,  or  likewife  in  port  or  road,  without  any  let,  confinement,  or 
limitation.  Their  effefts  and  eftates  fliall  be  fecure  to  them  without  danger  of  confifca- 
tion,  feizure,  or  embargo,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever ;  and  the  faid  conful  or  confuls, 
and  all  whatfoever  fubjefts  of  His  Majefty  of  Great  Britain,  trading  in  the  territories  of 
the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  fliall  have  free  liberty  to  depart  the  country  at  all  rimes, 
and  as  often  as  they  fliall  fee  caufe,  without  any  impediment  or  detention  to  them,  their 
perfons,  or  eftates.    And  it  is  further  agreed,  That  if  any  of  the  King  of  Great 

*  Britain's  fubjeds,  refiding  or  trafficking  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  fliall  happen  to  die,  in  fuch  cafe  the  governor  of  the  place  where 
fuch  perfon  fliall  fo  deceafe,  (hall  be  obliged  to  fee  all  his  monies  and  effeds  forthwith 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  His  Majefty  of  Great  Britain's  conful  there ;  and  in  cafe 
there  be  no  conful  upon  the  place,  then  to  fome  Englifli  meithant,  who  is  to  fecure 
them  for  the  ufe  of  the  heirs  of  the  deceafed  ;  and  this  is  to  be  underftood,  in  cafe  the 
perfon  deceafed  has  not  had  a  partner  left,  or  faftor  furviving,  or  has  not  before  his 
death  recommended  his  faid  goods,  debts,  &c.,  to  any  Chriftian  merchant  of  what 
nation  foever,  in  which  cafe  the  governor  is  not  to  intermeddle,  fuither  than  inter- 
pofing  his  authority  for  the  caufmg  due  compliance  to  be  made  of  the  faid  perfoxk 
deceafed,  his  will,  and  the  recovery  of  what  fliall  be  owing  him,  or  any  otherwife  in  the 
hands  of  any  perfon  whatfoever.  And  it  is  hereby  further  declared,  that  none  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain's  fubjefts  fliall,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  be  compelled,  or  give 
any  manner  of  fatisfaftion,  for  any  other  debts  than  fuch  as  they  themfelves,  each  of 
them  refpeftively,  fliall  contrad,  or  be  obliged  to  by  their  own  aft ;  and  that  the 
fubjedls  of  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  whether  Moors  or  Jews,  refiding  in  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  fliall  entirely  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  that 
are  granted  to  the  Englifli  refiding  in  Barbary. 

VIII.  It  is  agreed.  That  no  alcayde,  governor,  officer,  or  fubjeft  of  the  King  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  fliall  take  poffeflion  violently  of  any  goods  or  merchandizes  of 
any  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  fubjefls,  in  the  faid  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco's 
dominions,  without  firft  adjufting  and  agreeing  upon  the  price,  and  paying  down  the 
money ;  or  as  it  fliall  be  agreed  between  them,  without  any  compulfion  whatfoever ; 
and  the  faid  fubjeds  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  fliall  not  be  forced  to  buy  any  goods 
or  merchandizes  againft  their  will.  And  it  is  further  agreed.  That  the  commander 
or  mafter  of  any  Englifli  fliip  or  veflel,  fliall  not  be  obliged  or  compelled  to  trade,  or 
take  on  board  any  goods  or  merchandize  whatfoever,  he  or  they  declaring  to  the 
conful  refiding  in  the  place,  or  otherwife,  their  unwillingnefs  to  undertake  the 
iame.   And  further,  No  fliip  fliall  be  detained  or  embargoed  on  any  pretence  what* 

ibever; 
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foever ;  or  any  pHot  or  mariners  taken  out  of  any  Ihip  or  veflel  on  any  pretence 
whatfoeven 

IX.  It  is  agreed.  That  if  any  of  the  fubje£b  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  (hall  hap- 
pen to  ftrike*  wound,  or  kill  any  Moor,  in  any  place  within  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  ai^d  the^aid  offender  fliall  be  taken,  he  lhall  be  puniflied  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  no  greater  feverity  than  the  fubje&s  of  the  fsdd  King  of  Fez 
and  Morocco,  being  guilty  of  the  fame  offence,  ought  to  be  by  the  laws  of  that  country* 
But  if  the  offender  (hall  make  his  efcape,  then  neither  the  conful,  nor  any  other  per- 
fon  of  the  nation,  (hall  be  accountable  or  liable  to  give  any  fatisfitftion  thereupon;  and 
the  like  to  be  pradtifed,  if  any  Moor  Ihould  happen  to  (Irike,  wound,  or  kill  any  of 
His  Majefty  of  Great  Britsun's  fubjeds.  And  further,  If  any  difference  (hall  happen 
between  perfons,  both  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  fubjeOs,  fuch  difference  (hall  be 
adjufted  and  accommodated  by  the  conful  of  the  Engli(h  nation ;  but  in  all  contro- 
verfies  between  the  Englifh  and  perfons  of  any  other  nation,  fuch  controverfies  (hall 
be  determined  by  the  alcayde  or  governor  in  chief  of  the  place.  And  that  the  fame 
liberty  (hall  be  granted  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  re(idin^  in  the 
dominions  of  His  Britannic  Majefty,  which' is  given  to  the  Englifh  conful  m  Bar- 
bary,^to  name  a  perfon  or  perfons  to  decide  the  differences  that  may  happen  between 
the  fubje£ls  of  His  Imperial  Majefty,  a  Moor  for  the  Moors,  and  a  Jew  for  the 
Jews. 

Z.  It  is  agreed.  That  not  only  during  this  peace  and  friendfhip,  but  likewife  if  any 
breach  or  war  happen  to  be  hereafter,  oetween  the  faid  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
between  the  faid  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  the  Engli(h  conful,  and  all  others  the  faid 
Kiog  of  Great  Britain's  fubjeds,  inhabiting  or  traffickmg  in  the  dominions  of  the  faid 
King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  (hall  always,  and  at  all  times,  both  in  peace  and  war,  have 
full  power  and  entire  liberty  to  depart  and  go  to  their  own,  or  any  other  country,  upon 
what  (hip  or  veffel  of  what  nation  foever  they  (hall  think  fit ;  to  be  allowed  fix  months 
time  to  remove  in  cafe  of  war,  and  to  carry  with  them  all  thdr  effeds,  goods,  families, 
children  though  born  in  the  country,  and  fervants,  without  any  interruption,  feizure, 
or  hindrance  wbatfoever.  ^ 

XI.  And  to  the  end  this  treaty  of  peace  may  not  be  thought  violated  by  the  crimes 
and  offences  of  particular  men,  it  is  hereby  further  agreed,  That  if  either  of  their 
majefty's  fubje£ts  (hall  do  any  thing  contrary  to  what  is  agreed  in  the  foregoing  articles, 
it  (nail  not  be  reckoned  to  be  a  breach  of  the  pqblic  peace ;  nor  (hall  any  hoftility  enfue 
thereupon ;  neither  (hall  it  in  any  cafe,  of  any  controverfy,  be  reputed  a  denial  of 
juftice,  but  where  fatisfadion  (hall  be  refufed  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  after  com- 
plaint made. 

XII.  It  is  agreed,  That  the  fubjeds  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco  (hall  be  fuffered 
to  tranfport  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  any  fort  of  goods 
whatfoever,  to  the  dominions  of  the  faid  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco ;  and  that  they 
(hall  be  obliged  to  pay  no  more  duties  or  any  other  impofidon  whatfoever,  than  what 
other  nations  do,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country. 

XIII.  And  as  it  has  pleafed  Almighty  God,  that  by  His  Majefty's  arms,  the  iflarfd 
of  Minorca,  and  city  ol  Gibraltar,  are  now  in  His  Majefty's  pofleflion,  and  are  become 
part  of  His  Britannic  Majefty's  dominions :  it  is  therefore  agreed,  that  every  perfon 
failing  in  (hips  or  veffels,  whether  Spaniard,  Englifh,  or  otherwife,  fifhing  in  boats 
or  veffels,  living  or  refiding  there,  (hall  be  efteemed  as  his  natural-bom  fubjeds, 
upon  producing  proper  paiies  from  the  governors,  or  commanders  in  chief  of  thofe 
places. 
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XIV.  It  is  agreed,  That  for  the  better  prefervation  of  this  peace  endrely,  and  in- 
violably, between  the  faid  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  and  the  faid  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  their  kingdoms,  dommions,  fubjeds,  and  vai&Is  refpeSively,  proclama- 
tion (hall  be  immediately  made  thereof,  in  all  the  fea-ports,  and  towns  of  both  Their 
Majefties,  and  fixed  upon  the  gates  of  each  of  the  faid  towns.  And  likewife  that 
notice  be  given  thereof  to  the  refpedtive  governors,  minifters,  officers,  and  captions  by 
fea  and  land,  to  the  end  that  due  regard  be  had  to  this  peace,  and  that  none  may 
offend  through  ignorance ;  and  this  fhali  be  done  after  the  ratifications  be  exchanged, 
as  it  is  exprefied  in  the  following  article* 

Laftly.  It  is  agreed,  in  cafe  any  (hip  or  fhips  of  war  in  enmity  with  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  be  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  at  the  fame 
time  that  any  of  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  fubjeds  are  there, 
that  fuch  cruizers  (hall  not  be  permitted  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  Englim  (hips,  nor  to 
fail  after  them  in  forty  hours.  And  be  it  further  agreed.  That  the  peace  (hall  com- 
mence from  the  day  of  the  figning  this  treaty  ;  after  which  none  of  the  fubjefts  of  His 
Majefty  of  Great  Britain  (hall  be  bought,  fold,  or  made  (laves,  in  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever.  And  the  " 
ratification  hereof  (hall  be  exchanged  within  the  fpace  of  <fix  months,  or  fooner  if 
pofiible ;  and  if  it  fo  happen,  that  in  the  mean  time  any  capture  (hould  be  made  oa 
either  party  to  his  damage  or  harm,  reparation  (hall  be  made  thereof  by  the  captor, 
accordmg  to  the  rate  at  which  the  (hips  or  goods,  or  both,  (hall  appear  to  have  been* 
fold^;  and  whatfoever  part  thereof  (hall  remain  undifpofed  of,  (hall  immediately  be 
reftored  in  fpecie,  and  the  men  fet  at  liberty.  That  the  peace  (hall  be  confirmed  and 
ratified  in  Spani(h ;  and  (hall  be  received  and  be  of  equal  force,  as  if  it  was  in  the  lan- 
guage of  either  nation. 

A  Copy  of  the  Pajfes  in  Englijhj  ^hicb  the  Englijh  Merchant-Ships  carryy  word  for 

word. 

By  the  Commi(fioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  and  of  all  His  Majefty's  Plantations^  &c. 

SUFFER  the  (hip  of  matter  burthen  about  Tons,  mounted  witfr 
guns,  and  navigated  with  men,  His  Majefty's  fubjefls,  built,  bound  for 
to  pals  with  her  company,  paffengers,  goods,  and  merchandizes  without  any  lett,  hin- 
drance, feizure,  or  moleftation.  The  faid  (hip  appearing  unto  us,  by  good  teftimony, 
to  belong  to  the  fubjedls  of  His  Majefty,  and  to  no  foreigners.  Given  under  our 
hands  and  feal  at  the  office  of  Admiralty,  the         day  of  in  the  year  our 

Lord 

To  all  perfons  whom  this  may  concern. 

Signed  and  dated  in  the  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  in  the  camp  of  Ceuta, 
the  13th  day  of  January,  1720,  O.  S. 

By  command  of  the  moft  excellent  Ba(ha  Hamet  Ben  Ally  Ben  Abdallah. 

Signed,  dated  and  fealed  bjr  His  Britannic  Majefty's  plenipotentiary  on  board  of  His 
faid  Majefty's  (hip  the  Dover,  in  Tetuan  Bay,  the  17th  of  January,  1720.    O.  S. 

Charles  Stewart* 
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By  THOMAS  SHAW,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
Vicar  of  Bramley,  Regius  Profeflbr  of  Greek,  and  Principal  of  Edmund  Hall;  in  tke 

Univerfity  of  Oxford. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  AUTHOR. 

THOMAS  SHAW,  D.D.  was  bom  at  Kendal,  in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland, 
about  1692.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  fchool  there,  and  was  admitted 
Batchelor  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  in  171 1.  He  received  the  degree  of  Batchelor 
of  Arts,  July  5.  1716,  and  of  Mafter  of  Arts,  Jan.  16.  1719. 

He  afterwards  took  orders  and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Engliih  Fadory  at 
Algiers.  He  remained  there  for  feveral  years,  and  travelled  from  thence  into  various 
parts  of  the  Eaft.  While  he  was  abfent  in  1727,  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  his  Col- 
lege, and  after  his  return  became  Doftor  of  Divinity,  in  1734.  He  was  alfo  in  that 
year  elefted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  publilhed  the  firft  edition 
of  his  Travels  at  Oxford,  in  1738,  in  folio.  He  alfo  prefented  the  Univerfity  with 
fome  natiii-al  curiofities,  ancient  coins  and  bufts,  which  he  had  coUedled  during  his 
travels.  Three  of  the  laft  of  thefe  are  engraved  in  the  Marmora  Oxonienfia.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Felton,  in  1740,  he  was  nominated,  by  his  College,  Principal  of  Edmund 
Hall,  which  he  raifed  by  his  munificence  from  a  ruinous  condition.  He  was  alfo 
prefented  at  the  fame  time  to  the  vicarage  of  Bramley,  in  Hampfliire,  and  was  Regius 
Profeflbr  of  Greek  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1751. 

His  travels  have  been  univerfally  efteemed,  not  only  for  their  accuracy  and  fidelity, 
but  on  account  of  the  illuftrations  they  contain  of  Natural  Hiftory,  of  the  Claflic 
authors,  and  efpecially  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were  tranflated  into  French,  and 
printed  in  4to.  in  1743,  with  feveral  notes  and  emendations  communicated  by  the 
author.  He  publiflied  two  fupplements  to  them  in  1746  and  1747,  the  latter 
addrefled  to  Dr.  Clayton,  Bifhop  of  Clogher,  in  Ireland.  The  contents  of  thefe  were 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  fecond  edition,  which,  with  great  improvements  and 
alterations,  were  prepared  for  the  prefs  by  the  author.  Death  put  a  ftop  to  his  labours, 
but  the  public  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  them.  The  prefent  edition  is  printed  verbatim 
from  this  fecond  and  improved  one,  publiflied  in  1757$        correfted  in  feveral 
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refpefb,  pardcularly  in  the  index  to  the  paflages  of  Scripture  illuftrated.  Both 
editions,  efpecially  the  latter,  have  become  extremely  fcarce,  and  have  fold  at  a 
high  price. 

The  following  epitaph  on  the  author  was  compofed  by  Dr.Brown^  Provoft  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  placed  on  his  monument  in  Bramley  church. 

EPITAPHIUM  AUCTORIS. 

Peregrinationibua  varii's 
ter  Euri^Mh  jt/rkamy  AfioMique 

leliciter  abfolutis, 
Et  Exuviit  mortalibus  hie  loci 

Tandem  depofitit, 
Cceleftem  in  Patrtam  remigiiivit 
THOMAS  SHAW,  S.  T.  P.  ct  R.  S.  S. 
Gahielu  FiK  KendaBe^i  •* 
Qui 

Confulibus  AngHcis  apud  Algerenfei 
Priffium  erat  a  Sacrit ; 
Moz  Coil.  Reghug  inter  Sociot  aicriptus ; 
jIuU  dein  SanSi  Edmwuii  Principalis, 
Ac  ejufdem  munificus  Inftaorator ; 
LinpiM  dcmum  Gtmcm  apud  Oxoniinjef 
Profeflbr  Regius. 
^  Dc  Literis  quantom  meruit  Audkor  celebratus, 

Edita  ufque  teftabuntur  Opera, 
Pyramidibus  ipfis,  quas  penitiilis  infpexeraty 
Perenniora  forfan  extitura. 

Hie,  Studiis  etfi  feverioriboi 
Indies  occupatus, 
Hons  tamen  fubfecivis  emicutt 
Eniditus  idem  et  facetus  conviva. 

Optima  ^uanquam  Mentis  indole 
Et  multiplici  Scientia  inftrudtus  ; 
Literatorum  omnium,  domi  forifquCf 

Suffiraetis  comprobatus  i 
Magnatum  rrocerumque  popularium 
Fauniliari  infignitus  Notitia  s 
Nee  fommis  in  Ecclefia  Dignitatibus  impar ; 
Fato  tamen  iniquo  evenit, 
Ut  BramJeyenfii  obiret  ParmcU 
Ficaritu  pene  Sexagenarius 
XVIII.  Cat.  Sept.  A.  D.  1751. 

Uxor  JOANNA,  Ed.  HoUm  Arm.  ConfuHs 
Algtrtnfii  olim  Coniux^  bis  Vidua, 
M.P. 
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to  the  king. 

Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

I BEG  leave  to  approach  Your  Royal  Perfon,  with  an  humble  prefent  m  my  hand;, 
after  the  fafhion  of  thofe  countries  where  I  have  long  redded. 
It  is  a  volume  of  Travels  and  Obfervaiiom^  wherein  are  defcribed  the  fituation, 
polity,  and  cuftoms  of  various  nations ;  nations  unacquainted  with  liberty,  and  whofe 
government  is  the  very  reverfe  of  Your  Majefty*s  wife  and  gracious  adminiftration. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  thefe  obfervations,  whilft  I  had.  the  honour  of  being 
Your  Majefty's  chaplain  at  Algiers.  It  was  in  this  (ituation  that  I  firfl:  collefted 
materials  for  the  following  iheets ;  and  fo  extenfive  is  Your  Majefty's  influence,  that 
it  procured  me  fafety  and  proteftion,  even  in  countries  remote  and  barbarous. 

A  work  which  owes  its  rife,  its  progrefs,  and  completion,  to  thefe  afliftances,  feem& 
in  fome  degree  entitled  to  Your  Royal  Favour,  and  is  therefore,  with  all  humility^ 
prefented  to  Your  Sacred  Majeity. 

Whilft  I  was  engaged  in  this -undertaking,  it  was  a  pleating  encouragement  to  con-- 
fider,  that  my  well-intended  labours  were  approved  by  Her«  late  Majeuy ;  and  it  did 
not  a  little  inflame  my  endeavours,  when  She  was  pleded  to  promife  me  the  honour  of 
Her  Royal  Patronage. 

But  I  mufl:  not  prefume  to  mention  private  and  perfonal  favours,  when  whole 
focieties  are  indebted  to  that  Illuftrious  Princefs.  Particularly,  that  ancient  Houfe  of 
Learning,  of  whicti  I  have  the  happinefs  to  be  a  member,  (lands  diftinguiflied  by  He^ 
Royal  Bounty,  and  owes  its  beauty  and  ornament  to  Her  munificence.  , 

If  Heaven  had  fpared  that  invaluable  life,  with  what  zeal  Ihould  we  have  paidr 
repeated  acknowledgments  to  our  Royal  Benefe&refs !  But  now — we  can  only  join 
with  thoufands  in  lamenting  the  public  lofs,  and  with  gratitude  tranfmit  Her  memory^ 
to  our  lateft  fucceflTors. 

That  province  may'  long  preferve  Your  Majefty,  and  continue  the  many  bleflings  of 
Your  reign  to  this  church  and  nation,  is  the  conftant  prayer  of, 

(May  it  pleafe  Your  Majefty) 
Your  Majefty's  moft  humble 

And  moft  devoted  fervant  and  fubjed, 

Thomas  Shaw^ 

April  2$^ 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

PREVIOUS  to  the  prefatory  difcourfe,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  wherein  this- 
fecmd  ediiion  of  the  Book  of  Travels  and  Obfervations  diflfers  from  the  firfl.  Firft  of  • 
dl  then,  it  is  printed  with  fmaller  types,  and  confined  to  a  fmaller  volume,  to  be  at  once 
more.portable  and  lefs  expenfive.  In  the  next  place,  feveral  lines  and  pages  which 
might  be  k>oked  upon  as  fuperflnous  or  unneceflTary,  are  here  omitted ;  fuch  as  the 
excerpta^  as  they  were  called,  together  with  feveral  of  the  larger  notes  and  quo* 
tations  from  ancient  authors,  the  references  themfelves  being  only  here  retained* 
Some  paragraphs  likewife  have  been  omitted  or  abridged  in  the  work  itfelf,  viz.  feveral 
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of  the  geographical  obfervations  in  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunis ;  particularly 
where  neither  ancient  nor  modem  hiftory  were  more  immediately  concerned,  and 
where  the  general  fcheme  of  thefe  geograpnical  inquiries  would  admit  of  it.  And  left 
the  greater  proficients  in  botanical  learning  fliould  regard  the  phytographia^  or  hiftory 
of  plants,  as  more  copious  than  curious,  the  author  has  continued  fuch  of  them  only 
as  are  the  moft  rare,  or  which  have  not  been  hitherto  defcribed.  Yet  fuch  caution 
has  been  every  where  taken  in  thef^,  and  in  a  few  other  omiffibns  and  abridgments  of 
lefs  account,  that  little  or  nothing  material  or  properly  eifential  to  the  work  itfelf  ihould 
be  wanting  to  this  fecond  edition. 

Yet  what  has  been  thus  omitted  or  abridged,  has  made  room  not  only  for  the 
feveral  additional  difcourfes  and  dKTertations  that  were  contained  in  the  fupplement 
lately  publifhed  to  this  book,  but  for  a^variety  alfo  of  new  remarks  and  obfervations, 
which  were  either  overlooked  in  the  author's  journals  and  memoirs,  or  which  have 
occurred  to  his  memory  upon  the  revifal  of  them  both*  And  as  errors  and  miftakes 
Vier^  almoft  unavoidable  in  a  work  of  this  copious  nature  and  fubjed,  (feveral  iheets 
whereof,  through  the  great  importunity  and  impatience  of  the  fubfcribers,  might  have 
been  too  haftily  printed  off,)  thefe,  whether  they  regard  the  prefs,  or  fome  geogra- 
phical or  hiftorical  fafts,  or  whether  they  relate  to  numbers  or  meafures,  or  thef 
reafonings  thereupon,  as  they  are,  when  taken  all  together,  very  few,  and  feldom  of 
any  coniequence,  fo  they  have  all  along,  according  to  their  nature  and  import,  and  as 
far  as  they  came  to  the  author's  knowledge,  been  either  redlified,  altered,  or  entirely 
left  out.  Befides,  that  order,  method,  and  connedion  ihould  be  the  better  preferved 
throughout  the  whole,  the  particular  paragraphs  have  been  fometimes  tranfpafed,  and 
the  general  chapters  have  been  fubdivided  into  fedions  ;  whilft  the  ftyle  itfelf,  which 
might  frequently  appear  too  copious  and  redundant,  like  thofe  foreign  languages 
which  were  familiar  to  the  author  during  his  long  abfence  from  his  native  country,  is 
here,  more  agreeable  to  the  Englifli  diftion  at  prefent,  rendered  more  terfe  and 
concife. 

The  following  pages  therefore,  with  thefe  additions,  alterations,  and  improvements, 
are  prefented  to  the  reader,  as  an  effay  .towards  reftoring  the  ancient  geography, 
and  placing  in  a  proper  light  the  natural,  and  fometimes  civil  hiftory  of  thofe 
countries,  where  the  author  has  travelled.  In  purfuance  of  which  defign,  thefe 
obfervations,  of  what  kind  foever,  whether  they  regard  geography,  natural  hiftory,  or 
other  mifcellaneous  fubjeds,  are  not  blended  or  mixed  together  as  they  chanced  to 
fall  in  his  way,  but  are  ranged  under  diftindt  heads  and  divifions,  without  repeating, 
upon  every  occafion,  the  time,  the  place,  or  manner  wherein  they  were  made. 

The  repetition  of  every  day's  events  and  occurrences,  befides  being  frequently 
tedious,  and  feldom  of  any  importance,  could  not  have  been  adpiitted  in  the  following 
Iheets,  -  without  augmenting  them  to  twice  their  number.  Whereas,  the  author's 
principal  defign  and  intent  being  in  a  literary  way,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  the 
fubjeft  would  admit  of,  not  barely  to  amufe  and  divert,  but  to  inform  and  inftruft  the 
curious  rea^der,  to  whom  alon«  thefe  pages  were  addreffed  ;  he  has  therefore  confined 
himfelf  all  along,  to  lay  down  fuch  obfervations  only  as  he  judged  wer^  of  greater 
moment  and  confequence ;  fuch  likewife  as  were  altogether  new,  or  not  fufficiently 
explained  in  other  books  of  travels.  And  as  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  obfervations 
bear  a  near  relation  to  feveral  paffages,  cuftoms,  or  expremons  in  the  claflic  writers, 
and  efpecially  in  the  fcriptures,  the  author  has  further  endeavoured,  by  comparing 
thofe  ancient  accounts  and  defcriptions  with  thefe  his  later  difcoveries,  to  make  them 
receive  from,  and  give  to  each  other,  mutual  light  and  illuftration. 

4  However, 
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However,  as  the  method  of  travelling  or  furveying  thefe  countries,  the  diet  and 
reception  of  the  traveller,  the  hardihips  and  dangers  to  which  he  is  expofed,  and  other 
incidents  of  the  like  nature,  may  be  looked  upon  by  fome  readers  as  matters  of  toa 
great  curiofity  to  be  entirely  paffed  over  and  negleded,  the  author  propofes  to  fupply 
what  may  be  wanting  upon  that  fubjeft,  by  placing  here  in  one  view  fuch  of  the  m'oft 
remarkable  circumftances  and  occurrences  as  made  up  the  diary-part  of  his  travels. 

The  reader  therefore  is,  firft  of  all,  to  be  informed,  that  in  the  feveral  maritime 
towns  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  where  the  Britifh  faftories  are  eftablilhed,  the  author 
was  entertained  with  extraordinary  marks  of  generofity  and  friendfliip,  having  the  ufe 
not  only  of  their  houfes,  but  of  their  horfes  alfo,  their  janiffaries  and  fervanis.  But  i»: 
moft  of  the  inland  towns  and  villages,  particularly  of  Barbary,  there  is  a  houfe  fet 
apart  for  the  reception  of  ftrangers,  with  a  proper  officer,  called  maharak^  to  attend 
us,  where  we  are  lodged  and  entertained  for  one  night  at  the  expence  of  the  com- 
munity. Yet  even  here  we  fometimes  met  with  our  difficulties  and  difappointments  j 
as  when  thefe  houfes  are  already  taken  up,  or  when  the  maharak  was  not  to  be  found, 
or  when  he  was  inclined  to  be  furly  and  difobliging;  great  difputes,  and  Jhamaian^  as 
they  call  brawls  and  difcord,  happening  at  fuch  times.  And  as  there  were  no  inns  or 
public  houfes  to  entertain  us,  and  private  families  (contrary  to  the  charitable  cuftom 
recorded  in  Job.  xxxi.  32.  and  Matt.  xxv.  35.)  would  never  admit  us,  we  had  now 
and  then  occafion  enough  to  meditate  upon  the  fame  diftrefs  with  the  Levite  and  his 
company,  (Judges  xix.  1 5,)  when  there  was  no  man  that  would  take  them  into  his  houfe 
for  lodging ;  and  of  the  propriety  there  was  to  place  (i  Tim.  v.  10.  Heb.  xiii.  2.)  the 
lodging  and  entertaining  of  ftrangers  among  good  works. 

But  when  we  travel  in  the  open  country,  at  a  diftance  from  thefe  towns  and  villages, 
as  in  Arabia  and  the  greateft  part  of  Barbary,  we  are  to  take  our  chance,  both  with 
regard^to  our  food  and  our  lodgings,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  particular  related.  As 
to  our  food,  we  were  fometimes  provident  enough  to  take  care  of  it,  efpecially  in  Arabia. 
But  to  have  fumilhed  ourfelves  with  tents  in  travelling  through  thofe  deferts,  would 
have  been  both  cumberfome  and  expenfive ;  befides  the  fufpicion  it  might  have  raifed 
in  the  jealous  Arabs,  that  the  perfons  they  belonged  to,  were  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
rank  and  condition,  and  confequently  would  be  too  rich  and  tempting  a  booty  to  be 
fuffered  to  efcape.  The  unfortunate  gentlemen,  who  were  concerned  not  many  years 
ago  in  an  embaffy  to  Abyffinia,  by  order  of  the  French  King,  found  this  to  be  too  true, 
at  the  expence  of  their  lives.  / 

As  we  fhall  have  frequent  occafion,  particularly  in  the  defcription  of  Barbary,  to 
mention  the  Kabyles,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Moors,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  premife,  that 
the  Kabyles  have  generally  the  appellation  of  Beni^  as  the  Arabs  have  that  of  Welled^ 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  their  refpeftive  founders..  Both  words  have  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation,  and  denote  the  children  or  offspring  of  fuch  a  tribe  :  thus,  Beni  Rajhid  and 
Welled  Ualfay  equally  fignify  the  fons  of  Rafliid  and  the  fons  of  Haifa ;  or  the  Rajhides 
or  Halfdes,  as  the  ancient  geographers  and  hiftorians  would  have  named  them.  We 
may  obferve  further,  that  the  Kabyles  ufually  live  upon  the  mountains,  in  little  villages, 
called  dafirabs^  made  up  of  mud-walled  hovels  (or  gurbies^  according  to  their  own 
appellation)  ;  whereas  the  Arabs,  being  commonly  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  are 
therefore  called  Bedoweens,  living,  as  the  Nomades  and  Scenitae  did  of  old,  in  tents ; 
a  colledion  whereof,  pitched  ufually  in  a  circle,  with  their  doors  opening  towards 
Mecca,  is  called  a  douwar.  But  the  Moors,  who  are  the  defcendents  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  the  Mauritanians,  live  all  over  Barbary,  as  the  Turks  likevvife  do,  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages ;  habitations  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the  Arabs,  as  they  are 

more 
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tnore  durable  than  thofe  of  the  Kabyles.  The  language  of  the  Moots  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Arabs ;  the  particular  diale£ks  bemg  al&e  in  them  both,  according  to  their 
•nearer  or  more  diftant  fituation  from  Egypt,  where  there  language  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fpoken  in  the  greateft  propriety  and  perfedion. 

If  therefore,  in  the  courfe  of  our  travels,  we  did  not  fall  in  with  any  .of  the  dajkrahs 
of  the  Kabyles,  or  with  the  douwars  of  the  Arabs,  or  with  the  towns  or  villages  above 
mentioned,  we  had  nothing  to  proteft  us  from  the  inclemency  either  of  the  heat  of 
the  day,  or  the  cold  of  the  night,  unlefs  we  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  cave  or  grove  of 
trees,  the  (helve  of  a  rock,  or  with  fome  ancient  arches,  that  had  formerly  belonged  to 
fo  many  cifterns.  At  thefe  times,  which  indeed  feldom  happened,  our  horfes  were 
^he  greateft  fufferers  ;  and  as  they  were  always  our  firft  care,  we  gathered  for  them 
•ftubble,  grafs,  or  boughs  of  trees,  before  we  fat  down  and  examined  what  fragments 
of  fome  former  n^eal  were  referved  for  ourfelves. 

In  travelling  along  the  fea-coaft  of  Syria,  and  from  Suez  to  Mouijt  Sinai,  we  were 
in  little  or  no  danger  of  bemg  either  robbed  or  infulted,  provided  we  kept  company 
with  the  caravan  *,  and  did  not  ftray  from  it ;  but  a  negleft  of  this  kind,  through  too 
great  an  eagernefs  in  looking  after  plants  and  other  curiofities,  may  expofe  the  traveller, 
as  it  once  did  myfelf,  to  the  great  danger  of  being  affaffinated.  For  whilft  I  was  thus 
amuling  myfelf,  and  had  loft  fight  of  the  caravan,  I  was  fuddenly  overtaken  and  ftrip- 
'  ped  by  three  ft  rolling  Arabs ;  and  had  not  the  divine  Providence  interpofed  in  raifing 
compaffion  in  one,  whilft  the  other  two  were  fighting  for  my  clothes  (mean  and  ragged 
as  they  were),  I  muft  inevitably  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  their  rapine  and  cruelty.  In 
the  Holy  Land,  and  upon  the  ifthmus  betwixt  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  our  condufbors 
cannot  be  too  numerous,  whole  clans  of  Arabs,  trom  fifty  to  five  hundred,  fometimes 
looking  out  for  a  booty.  This  was  the  cafe  of  our  caravan,  in  travelling  (A.  D.  1722.) 
from  Ramah  to  Jerufalem  ;  where,  exclufive  of  three  or  four  hundred  fpabees^  four 
bands  of  Turkilh  infantry,  with  the  moMom^  or  general,  at  the  head  of  them,  were  not 
able,  or  durft  not  at  leaft,  prote£t  us  mm  the  repeated  infults,  ravages,  and  barbarities 
of  the  Arabs.  There  was  fcarce  a  pilgrim,  and  we  were  upwards  of  fix  thouland,  who 
did  not  fufFer,  either  by  lofing  a  part  of  his  clothes,  or  his  money :  and  when  thefe 
failed,  then  the  barbarians  took  their  revenge^  by  unmercifully  beating  us  with  their 
pikes  and  javelins.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  the  many  inftances  of  that  day's 
rapine  and  cruelty,  in  which  I  myfelf  had  a  principal  (hare,  being  forcibly  taken  at 
Jeremial  or  Anarhoth,  as  an  hoftage  for  the  payment  of  their  unrc^onable  demands, 
where  I  was  very  barbaroufly  ufed  and  infulted  all  that  night ;  and  provided  the  aga  of 
Jerufalem,  with  a  great  force,  had  not  refcued  me  the  next  morning,!  ftiould  not  have 
feen  fo  fpeedy  an  end  of  my  fufferings. 

But  in  Barbary,  where  the  Arabian  tribes  are  more  under  fubjeAion,  I  rarely  was 
guarded  bv  more  than  three  fpahees  and  a  fervant ;  all  of  us  well  armed  with  guns, 
piftols,  and  fcimitars ;  though  even  here  we  were  fometimes  obliged  to  augment  our 
numbers,  particularly  when  we  travelled  either  among  the  independent  tribes,  or  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  or  where  two  contiguous  clans  were  at 

♦  Vox  Pcrfica  eft  carvan^  id  eft,  negoiialor^  vd  colledlfve  negoti'atores ;  fc.  tota  corum  cohors  fimul  iter 
factenstquc  Arabtce  r^Ai  vocatur.    Hinc  tnercatoruni  hofpuia  publica,  qux  Arabibus  audi'unt  can^  Periit 
^  earvan  ftrat  nominantur,  i.  e.  caravans  bo^itium.    Nam  /trai  eft  quxvis  Jmui  ampU;  unde  in  Conftan- 

tinopohy  imperatorii  palatium  foeminarum  Turcis  dtcitur,  nomine  FcrdcOffiratt  Europaels  minus  bene  Jirati 
et  feraglto,  Vid.  Pcnta.  Itinera  Mundi^  ed.  T.  Hyde,  p.  6i.  In  thefe  cam^  kanes^  or  caravan  feraist  wc 
can  fometimes  purchafc  ftraw  and  provender  for  our  horfcf*,  mules,  flee,  though,  generally  fpeaktng,  they 
fnpply  U3  barely  with  a  di'riy  room  to  lodge  in,  being  built  in  fquarcs,  with  an  area  or  quadrangle  within 
/or  the  reception  .of  our  hotfea,  Sec, 

variance* 
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nance.  Thefe,  and  fuch  like  harammees^  as  the  free-booters  are  ufually  named  in  thefe 
countries,  muft  be  what  the  Europeans  call  wild  Arabs ;  for  there  is  no  fuch  name  pe- 
culiar to  any  one  particular  clan  or  body  of  them,  they  being  all  the  fame,  with  the  like 
inclinations  (whenever  a  proper  opportunity  or  temptation  offers  itfelf )  of  robbing, 
ftripping,  and  murdering,  not  ftrangers  only,  but  alfo  one  another.  In  proof  of  this, 
I  need  only  mention  the  many  heaps  of  (lones  that  we  meet  with  in  feveral  places  in 
Barbary,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  Arabia,  which  have  been  gradually  erefted  (as  fo 
many  figns,  Ezek.  xxxix.  15.)  over  travellers  thus  barbaroufly  murdered ;  the  Arabs^ 
according  to  a  fuperftitious  cuilom  among  them,  contributing  each  of  them  a  (lone 
whenever  they  pais  by  them.  We  read  of  fomething  like  this,  Jofli.  vii.  26.  and  viii.  29. 
and  2  Sam.  xviii.  17.  where  great  heaps  of  {tones  are  faid  to  be  raifed  over  Achan, 
over  the  King  of  Ai,  and  over  Abfalom.  ^ 

However,  to  prevent  as  much  as  poflible  the  falling  into  the  hands  of  thefe  haram^ 
meesy  the  greateft  fafety  for  a  traveller  is  to  be  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  the  country,  or 
to  be  dreffed  like  one  of  his  fpabees.  For  the  Arabs  are  very  jealous  and  inquifitive, 
fufpeding  all  (Irangers  to  be  fpies,  and  fent  to  take  a  furvey  of  thofe  lands,  which,  at 
one  time  or  other  (as  they  have  been  taught  to  fear )  are  to  be  reftored  to  the 
Chriftians. 

In  our  joumies  betwixt  Kairo  and  Mount  Sinai,  the  heavens  were  every  night  our 
covering  ;  the  fand,  with  a  carpet  fpread  over  it,  was  our  bed  ;  and  a  change  of  rai** 
ment,  made  up  into  a  bundle,  was  our  pillow.  And  in  this  lituation  we  were  every 
night  wet  to  the  (kin,  by  the  copious  dew  that  dropt  upon  us,  though  without  the  leaft 
danger  (fuch  is  the  excellency  of  this  climate)  of  catching  cold.  The  continued  heat 
of  the  day  afterwards,  made  us  often  wifh  that  thefe  refrigerations  could  have  been 
hourly  repeated.  Our  camels  (for  horfes  or  mules  require  too  much  water  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  thefe  deferts),  were  made  to  kneel  down  (Gen.  xxiv.  1 1.)  in  a  circle  round 
about  us,  with  their  faces  looking  from  us,  and  their  refpe&ive  loads  and  faddles  placed 
behind  them.  In  this  lituation,  as  they  are  very  watchful  animals,  and  awake  with  the 
leaft  noife,  they  ferved  us  inftead  of  a  guard. 

As  there  was  no  chance  of  meeting,  in  thefe  lonefome  and  dreary  deferts  of  Arabia, 
with  the  leaft  hofpitality  or  entertainment,  we  were  obliged  to  carry  along  with  us  every 
thing  that  was  neceflary  for  fo  long  and  tedious  a  journey.  We  took  care  in  the  firft 
plac^  to  provide  ourfelves  with  a  fi&cient  quantity  of  ^oats  Ikins  (the  «rxoi,  or  bottles^ 
lb  often  mentioned  in  fcripture),  which  we  filled  with  water  every  four  or  five 
days,  or  oftener  if  we  found  it.  We  laid  in  a  provifion  likewife  of  wine  and  brandy. 
Barley,  with  a  few  beans  intermixed,  or  elfe  the  flour  of  one  or  other,  or  of  both  of 
them,  made  into  balls  with  a  little  water,  was  the  provender  of  our  camels.  We  pro- 
vided for  ourfelves  wheat-flour,  rice,  bifcuit,  honey,  oil,  vinegar,  olives,  lentils,  potted 
flelh,  and  fuch  things  as  would  keep  fweet  and  wholefoihe  during  two  months,  the 
fpace  commonly  taken  up  in  completing  this  joumevw  Nor  Ihould  our  wooden  bafon 
and  copper  pot  be  omitted ;  the  latter  whereot  was  tne  neceflary  utenfil  for  cooking  our 
provifions,  the  other  for  ferving  it  up,  or  kneading  therein  our  unleavened  cakes.  Thefe 
two  veflels  made  up  the  whole  of  our  kitchen  furniture.  When  we  were  therefore 
cither  to  boil  or  to  bake,  the  camels  dung  that  we  found  left  by  forae  preceding  caravan 
(tot  wood  is  very  fcarce)  vwis  our  ufual  fuel ;  which,  after  being  left  a  day  or  two  in  the 
tun,  quickly  catches  fire,  and  bums  like  charcoal.  No  fooner  was  our  rood  prepared, 
whether  it  was  potted  flefli,  boiled  with  rice,  a  lentU  foup  (the  red  pottage^  Gen.  xxv.  30.) 
or  unleavened  cakes  ferved  up  with  oil  or  honey,  than  one  of  the  Arabs  {not  to  eat  bis 
morfel  alone^  Job  xxxi.  17.),  after  having  placed  nimfelf  upon  the  higheft  fpot  of  ground 
V01-.  XV,  3  T  in 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  calls  out  thrice,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  all  his  brethren,  the Jbm 
of  the  faithful^  to  come  and  partake  t>f  it,  though  none  of  them  were  in  view,  or  peiw 
haps  within  a  hundred  miles  of  us.  This  cuftom  however  they  maintain  to  be  a  token 
at  lead  of  their  great  benevolence,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  of  their  hofpitality, 
provided  they  could  have  had  an  opportunity  to  fhew  it. 

But  travelling  in  Barbary  is  of  a  quite  different  nature.  Here  we  always  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  douwars  of  the  Arabs  (not  being  fond  of  vifiting  the  Kdbyles,  who  are  a 
fet  of  fturdy  fellows  not  fo  eafily  managed),  where  we  are  entertained  at  free  coft,  as  ia 
the  towns  and  villages  above  mentioned,  and  as  we  read  of  the  wayfaring  man,  Jer.  xiv.  8. 
for  the  fpace  of  one  night.  For  in  this  country,  the  Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants,  are 
obliged,  either  by  long  cuftom,  by  the  particular  tenure  of  their  lands,  or  from  fear 
and  compulHon,  to  give  the  fpahees  and  their  company  the  maunab,  as  they  call  it, 
which  is  fuch  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  provifions  for  ourfelves,  together  with  ftraw  and 
barley  for  our  mules  and  horfes.  Befides  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  ba(ket  of  figs,  raifins^ 
or  dates,  which  upon  our  arrival  were  prefented  to  us,  to  ftay  our  appetites,  the  mailer 
of  the  tent  where  we  lodged  fetched  us  from  his  flock  (according  to  the  number  of  our 
company)  a  kid  or  a  goat,  a  lamb  or  a  iheep,  half  of  which  was  immediately  feethed  by 
his  wife,  and  ferved  up  with  cufcafooe  ;  the  reft  was  made  kab^ab,  i.  e.  cut  into  pieces 
(piruXAov  is  the  term,  Hom.  11.  A.  ver.  465.)  and  roafted,  which  we  referved  for  our 
breakfaft  or  dinner  the  next  day# 

Yet  the  cold  and  the  dews  that  we  were  every  ni^ht  expofed  to,  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia, 
did  not  incommode  us  half  fo  much  as  the  vermm  and  infeds  of  all  kinds,  which  never 
failed  to  moleft  us  in  Barbary.  Befides  fleas  and  lice,  which  might  be  faid,  without  a 
miracle,  to  be  here  in  all  their  quarters,  the  apprehenfions  we  were  under,  in  fome  parts  . 
at  leaft  of  this  country,  of  being  bitten  or  ftung  by  the  fcorpion,  the  viper  or  the  veno- 
mous fpider,  rarely  failed  to  interrupt  our  repofe,  a  refrefhment  fo  very  gratefiil  and  fo 
highly  neceffary  to  a  weary  traveller.  Upon  fight  indeed  of  one  or  other  of  thefe 
venomous  beafts,  a  thaleb,  or  writer,  who  was  one  of  my  fpahees,  after  he  had  muttered 
a  few  myftical  words,  exhorted  us  all  to  take  courage,  and  not  be  afraid  of  fuch  crea- 
tures, as  he  had  made  tame  and  harmlefs  by  his  charms  and  incantations.  We  were 
likewife  no  lefs  offended  (from  whence  we  might  leaft  exped  it)  by  their  young  kid», 
lambs,  and  calves,  that  are  tied  up  every  night  under  the  eaves  of  their  tents,  to  prevent 
them  from  fucking  their  dams.  For  the  cords  ufed  upon  thefe  occafions,  being  made 
only  of  yam  Ipofely  fpun,  the  fretful  creatures  are  every  moment  breaking  loofe, 
dropping  their  dung  and  trampling  upon  us. 

When  we  were  entertained  in  a  courteous  manner  (for  the  Arabs  will  fometimes  fup- 
ply  us  with  nothing  till  it  is  extorted  by  force j,  the  author  ufed  to  give  the  mafter  of  the 
tent  a. knife,  a  couple  of  flints,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  Englifh  gun-powder  ;  which, 
being  much  ftronger  than  their  own,  is  in  great  efteem,  and  kept  chiefly  for  the  prim- 
ing  of  their  fire-arms.  If  the  lallah,  or  lady,  his  wife,  had  been  obliging  alfo  in  her 
'way,  by  making  our  cufcafooe  favoury,  and  with  expedition,  flie  would  return  a  thoufand 
thanks  for  a  (kean  of  thread,  or  for  a  large  needle,  or  for  a  pair  of  fciflars ;  all  of 
them  great  rarities,  and  very  engaging  prefents  with  thefe  people. .  An  ordinary  fllk 
handkerchief,  of  two  fliillings  value,  was  a  prefent  for  a  princefs. 

During  the  exceflive  heats  of  the  fummer,  and  efpecially  when  we  were  apprehenfive 
of  beipg  intercepted  by  the  free-booting  Arabs,  or  harammees,  we  then  travelled  in  the 
night,  which  having  no  eyes,  according  to  their  proverb,  few  of  them  dare  venture  out, 
as  not  knowing  the  unforefeen  and  unexpefted  dangers  and  ambufcades  which  they 
might  poflibly  fall  into.    At  this  time,  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  calling  tore- 
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membrance  the  beauidfid  words  of  the  Pfalmifl,  Pfal.  civ.  20.  Thou  makeft  darknefs 
ihat  it  may  be  night ;  wherein  all  the  beafls  of  the  foreft  do  move."  The  lions  roaring 
after  their  prey,  the  leopards,  the  hyaenas,  the  jackalls,  and  a  variety  of  other  ravenous 
creatures  crying  out  to  their  fellows,  Ifa.  xiii.  22.  and  xxxiv.  14.  (the  different  fexes 
perbpps  finding  out  and  C(M'refponding  in  this  manner  with  their  mates),  break  in  very 
awfiiUy  upon  the  folitude,  and  the  fafety  likewife,  that  we  might  otherwife  promife  to 
ourfelves  at  this  feafon. 

Our  horfes  and  camels  keep  generally  a  conftant  pace ;  the  latter  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  and  an  half,  the  other  of  three  geographical  miles  an  hour ;  fixty  of  which 
miles,  according  to  my  cakolation,  conftitute  one  degree  of  a  great  circle.  The  fpace 
we  travelled  over  was  firft  of  all  computed  by  hours,  and  then  reduced  into  miles^ 
which,  in  the  following  obfervations,  when  Roman  is  not  mentioned,  are  always  to  be 
taken  for  geographical  miles.  I  alighted  ufually  at  noon  to  take  the  fun's  meridian 
altitude  (called  by  the  Arabs,  the  weighing  of  the  Jun)y  and  thereby  adjuft  the  latitudes ; 
cbferviiig  all  along  the  courfe  and  direction  of  oUr  travelling  by  a  pocket  compafs, 
the  variation  whereof  (A,D.  1727)  I  found  at  Algiers  to  be  14**,  and  at  Tunis  16**  to 
the  weft.  Every  evening  therefore,  as  foon  as  we  arrived  at  our  connack  *,  for  fo  the 
fpabees  call  the  tents,  the  houfes,  or  places  where  we  put  up,  I  ufed  to  examine  what 
latitude  we  were  in,  how  many  hours,  and  in  what  dire&ion  we  had  that  day  travelled^ 
making  proper  allowances  for  the  feveral  windings  and  occafional  deviations  that  we 
had  made  out  of  the  dired:  road.  In  our  pafTage  through  the  mountains  and  forefts, 
or  where  the  plains  were  cut  through  with  rivers  (for  we  no  where  met  with  hedges^ 
or  mounds,  or  inclofures,  to  retard  and  moleft  us),  it  frequently  happened,  that  when 
we  had  travelled  eight  hours,  i.  e.  twenty- four  miles,  they  were,  according  to  the 
method  above  laid  down,  and  as  far  as  longitude  or  latitude  were  concerned,  to  be 
eftimated  for  no  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty.  I  found  by  obfervation  the  latitude 
of  Algiers,  by  which  that  of  other  places  is  regulated,  to  be  3®  32'  30"  eaft  of  London, 
which>  in  the  maps,  is  my  firft  meridian ;  according  to  which,  they  are  all  of  them  laid 
down  and  projeded.  Mr.  Sanfon,  who  attended  for  many  years  the  viceroy  of  Con- 
ftantina  as  his  flave  and  furgeon,  fupplied  me  with  a  great  many  geographical  remarks 
concernmg  that  province ;  in  the  defcription  of  which,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Lambefe,  I  am  likewife  obliged  to  the  learned  and  curious  Dr.  Poiflbnel,  who  took 
A.D.  1726,  a  furvey  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  at  the 
expence  of  the  French  King.  In  the  defcription  of  the  weftem  portion  of  the  Zeugi- 
tania,  which  the  civil  wars,  A.  D.  1727,  prevented  me  from  vifiting,  I  am  much 
indebted  to  the  learned  Father  Francifco  Ximenes,  then  the  SpaniOi  adminiftrador  at 
Tunis,  who  very  generoufly  communicated  to  me  his  notes  and  remarks,  which  he 
had  made  in  his  feveral  joumies  over  thofe  parts*  The  provinces  of  Zaab,  Wadrang, 
and  the  other  fouthern  diftrids  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  are  laid  down  from  the 
repeated  accoimts  which  I  received  of  thofe  countries  from  the  inhabitants  themfelves  j 

*  Connae  \t  at  prefent  the  fame  appellation  in  the  Eaft  with  the  iewiif^w9  and  xahXuiJM  in  the  Old  and 
New  Tcftamcnt*  which  are  rendered  inns  or  hofpiiia.  But  excepting  the  caravanjerau ,  which  may  in 
fome  meafure  anfwer  to  the  n^ac^x^  KalokkvfjLUTa^  (thofe  which  1  have  feen  were  only  bare  walls),  there 
are»  properly  fpeaking^  no  houfts  of  entertainment  in  this  country^  in  the  fenfe  at  lead  that  we  underftand 
ImiB  OT  io/pkia s  vha  where  we  can  be  provided  with  lodgings,  provifions,  and  other  necefiarics  for  our 
money.  For  a  eonnac  denotes  the  place  itfelf  only*  whether  covered  or  not,  where  the  travellers  or  caravans 
halt  or  break  off  their  journey  for  a  time,  in  order  to  refrefh  themfelves  and  their  beads  of  burden.  Thus 
the  trmforiy  or  inn.  Gen.  xlii.  27.  and  xliii.  21.  Sec*  where  the  fonc  of  Jacob  opened  their  facks  to  give 
their  afTes  provender,  are  no  other  than  one  of  the  like  (lations,  which  I  have  defcribed  above  in  Arabia* 
viz.  the  place  where  they  themfelves  refted  and  unloaded  their  afles. 
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with  whom  we  have,  frequent  opportunities  of  converfing  in  almoft  every  city  of 
Barbary^  And  as  I  rarely  found  them  difagree  in  their  accounts,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  I  have  been  little^  if  at  all,  impofed  upon  by  them. 

The  feveral  names  of  the  places  and  tribes  of  thefe  kingdoms,  are  all  of  them 
written  according  to  the  Englifh  pronunciation,  and  the  force  of  our  own  alphabet. 
1  he  Arabic  letters,         anfwenng  to  our  /,     and      make  thofe  words  (which  in* 

deed  are  very  numerous)  wherein  they  occur,  to  have  an  eafier  tranfition  into  our 
language^  than  into  the  French  or  Italian ;  and,  for  the  want  of  the  like  correfpondent 
letters,  the  authors  who  have  defcribed  thefe  countries,  have  generally  mifcalled  the 
true  Arabic  appellations,  and  thereby  rendered  them  ufelefs  to  travellers,  as  I  can 
fpeak  by  experience,  in  making  inquiries  after  particular  places  there  recorded,  by 
being  thus  ftrangely  expreffed  in  thofe  idioms. 

We  learn  from  the  Notitia,  tbat  there  were,  at  one  time  or  other,  more  than  fix 
hundred  epifcopal  fees  in  Barbary ;  though,  for  want  of  geographical  circumftances, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  adjuft  the  fituation  of  more  than  one  hundred  of  them.  And, 
in  examining  their  ruins,  1  have  often  wondered  that  there  fhould  remain  fo  many  altars 
and  tokens  of  Pagan  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  and  fo  very  few  crofles  or  other  monu- 
ments of  Chriftianity.  Yet  even  this  may  perhaps  be  well  enough  accounted  for, 
from  that  great  hatred  and  contempt  which  the  Saracens  have  always  had  for  the 
Chriftian  name,  and  of  their  faking  all  imaginable  opportunities  to  obliterate  and 
deftroy  it ;  wherein  they  are  further  encouraged,  by  finding  not  only  a  number  of 
coins,  but  large  pieces  of  lead  and  iron  alfo,  wherewith  the  ftones  which  they  are  thus 
induilrious  to  pull  down,  are  bound  together.  But  of  thefe  coins,  I  rarely  met  with 
any  that  were  either  valuable  or  curious.  Such  of  them  as  are  purely  African,  or 
Carthaginian,  or  carry  along  with  them  at  leaft  the  infignia  and  charaderulics  of  being 
ftruck  there  or  in  Sicily,  and  other  of  their  colonies,  may  be  well  accounted  the  rareft  ; 
not  taking  the  lead  notice  of  the  Miffilia,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  lower  empire,  nor 
of  the  coins,  ^hich  are  equally  common,  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Alex- 
ander, Gordianus,  and  Philippus;  in  whofe  times  thefe  parts  of  Africa  appear  to  have 
been  adorned  with  the  mod  fumptuous  edifices.  I  have  fome  pieces  likewife  of  gla/s 
money^  found  in  the  ruins  of  fuch  of  their  buildings,-as  were  erefted  by  their  fultans, 
viz.  Occ^ba  and  Ben  Egib.  For  thefe,  no  lefs  than  thofe  that  were  ereSed  by  their 
predeceffors,  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  have  been  equally  fubjed  to  their  changes 
and  revolutions.  Thefe  coins,  of  which  I  have  two  forts,  the  one  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
farthing,  the  other  of  a  filver  two-pence,  are  flat  and  plain  on  the  one  fide,  and  im- 
preffed  on  the  other  with  the  Mahometan  creed,  viz.  "  There  is  no  God  but  God : 
Mohammed  is  the  apoftle  of  God." 

But,  to  return  to  what  was  the  more  immediate  defign  of  this  preface  :  our  ftages 
or  days  journies  were  not  always  the  fame.  For  when  any  danger  was  apprehended, 
we  then  travelled  through  as  many  by-paths  as  our  conduSors  were  acquainted  with  y 
riding  in  this  manner,  without  halting,  fometimes  twelve,  fometimes  fifteen  hours. 
Nay,  in  returning  from  Jerufalem,  fo  vigilant  were  the  Arabs  in  diftrefling  the  pilgrims, 
and  particularly  myfelf,  that  notwithftanding  we  had  iYieJheck^  or  faint,  of  Mount  Car- 
mel,  with  twenty  of  his  armed  fervants  to  proteft  us,  we  refted  only  one  hour  in  two- 
and-twenty ;  for  fo  long  a  time  we  were  in  travelling,'  and  that  very  brilkly,  betwixt 
Sichem  and  Mount  Carrael.  But  in  the  kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  I'unis,  an  ordinary 
day's  journey,  exclufive  of  the  time  taken  up  in  making  obfervations,  rarely  exceeded 
eight  or  nine  hours.  Our  conftant  praftice  was,  to  rife  at  break  of  day,  fet  forward 
with  the  fun,  and  travel  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  j  at  which  time  we  began  to 

look. 
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look  out  for  the  encampmeots  of  the  Arabs,  who,  to  prevent  fuch  parties  as  ours  from 
living  at  free  charges  upon  them,  take  care  to  pitch  in  woods,  vailies,  or  places  the 
leaft  confpicuous.  And  indeed,  unlefs  we  difcovered  their  flocks,  the  fmoke  of  thdr 
tents,  or  heard  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  it  was  fometimes  with  difficult/ if  at  all  that 
we  found  them.  Here,  as  was  before  obferved,  we  were  accommodated  with  the 
mounab  /  and  if,  in  the  courfe  of  our  travelling  the  next  day. 

We  chanc'd  to  find 
A  new  repaft,  or  an  untaxed  fpring, 
We  blefsM  our  ftara,  and  thought  it  luxury. 

This  is  the  method  of  travelling  in  thefe  countries,  and  thefe  are  its  pleafures  and 
amufements ;  few  indeed  in  comparifon  with  the  many  toils  and  fatigues ;  fewer  ftill 
with  regard  to  the  greater  perils  and  dangers  that  either  continually  alarm,  or  aftually 
befet  us.  And  belides,  as  the  reader  will  have  too  frequent  occafion  to  remark,  the 
difcoveries  we  are  thus  eager  to  purfue,  and  which  are  the  o£cafion  of  all  this  anxiety 
and  labour,  how  feldom  is  it  that  they  anfwer  our  expectations  ?  Even  thefe  larger 
fcenes  of  ruin  and  defolation  at  Jol  Casfarea,  Cirta,  Carthage,  and  other  of  the  more 
celebrated  cities  in  Africa,  where  we  flattered  ourfelves  to  be  entertained  with' fuch 
diffufive  fcenes  of  antiquity  and  inftru£fcion,  yet,  when  we  come  more  nearly  to  view 
and  examine  them»  how  infinitely  do  they  fall  fliort  of  what  before  hand  we  had  con- 
ceived in  our  minds  of  their  beauty  and  munificence.  Inftead  of  really  diverting  or  in- 
ftrudting  us  in  the  manner  we  apprehended,  they  have  fometimes  produced  quite  con- 
trary effe&s,  by  engaging  us  at  once  in  a  very  ferious  turn  of  thought  and  meditation. 
For  here  we  are  immediately  ftruck  with  the  very  folitude  of  thefe  few  domes,  arches, 
and  porticos  that  are  left  ftanding,  which  hiftory  informs  us,  were  once  crowded  with 
inhabitants;  where Scyphax  and  Maflinifla,  ScipioandCefar,  the  orthodox  Chriftians 
and  the  Arians,  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks,  have  given  laws  in  their  turn.  Every 
heap  of  ruins  points  out  to  us  the  weaknefs  and  inftability  of  all  human  art  and  con* 
trivance,  reminding  us  further  of  the  many  thoufands  that  lie  buried  below  them, 
which  are  now  loft  in  oblivion,  and  forgotten  to  the  world.  Whilft  we  are  full  of 
thefe  thoughts  and  meditations,  Chriftianity  fteps  in  to  our  relief,  acquainting  us  that 
we  are  only  ftrangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth  ;  feeking  a  city^  not  like  thefe,  fubjeft  to 
the  ftrokes  of  time  and  fortune,  hnl  which  hatb  ever  lofting  foundations  j  who/e  builder 
and  maker  is  God^  Heb..xi.  ^.  &c». 


TRAVELS  OR  OBSERVATIONS  RELATING  TO  BARBARY. 

PART  L 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ALGIERS. 

GHAP.  l.  —  Of  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers  in  general* 

THE  kingdom  of  Algiers,  fince  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  Turks,  has  been  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  diftrids  of  that  part  of  Africa,  which  the  latter  ages  have  known 
by  the  name  of  Barbary      It  is  bounded  to  the  weft,  with  Twunt  and  the  neighbour- 
ing 

*  Africa  veteribus  proprie  dicla,  hodie  Baibarla  quibufdam  vocatur,  alias  Barbarls  pars.  Thuan, 
Hi  A.  L  vii*  Moros,  Alarbts,.  CabayleSi  j  algunos  Turcosi  todoa  jj^ente  puerca,  fuzia,  torpci  indomi'ta, 

znauil, 
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mg  mountains  of  Trara ;  to  the  fouth,  with  the  Sahara,  or  defeit ;  to  the  eaft,  wiA 
the  river  Zaine,  the  aodent  Tofca ;  and  to  the  north,  with  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

Sanfon*,  in  bounding  this  kingdom  with  the  rivers  Mulvia  and  Barbar,  as  he 
calls  the  MuUocnaii  and  the  Zakie,  makes  it  900  miles  from  eaft  to  weft ;  De  la 
Croix  t»  7^;  Luytsf,  by  reckoning  48  J  rottes  for  one  degree  of  longitude, 
allows  it  to  be  about  630 :  vHiereas  others  §  fliake  it  of  a  lefs  extent.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  exafteft  obfervations  which  I  could  make  myfelf,  or  receive  from  others,  I 
find  the  true  length  of  this  kingdom,  from  Twunt  (which  lies  40  miles  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  Mullooiah;  to  the  river  Zaine,  to  be,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  480  miles ;  the  firft 
lying  in  o""  i&  W.  longitude  from  London ;  and  the  latter,  upon  wbofe  weftem banks 
Tabarka  is  fituated,  in  9^  16^  to  the  ealjt. 

There  is  not  the  like  difagreement  among  thefe  geographers,  in  relation  to  the  breadth 
of  this  kingdom,  though  none  of  themjj  make  it  lefs  than  150  miles  where  it  is  the  nar- 
roweft  ;  nor  more  than  240  where  it  is  the  broadeft.  The  breadth  indeed,  tbougk 
much  (bort  of  thefe  accounts,  is  not  every  where  the  fame  :  for  near  Tlem-fanitis  not 
above  40  miles  from  the  Sahara  to  the  fea  coaft  ;  near  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Sigg,  and 
ShelUff,  it  is  about  60 ;  which,  in  the  weftern  part  of  this  kingdom,  may  be  taken  at 
a  medium  for  the  extent  of  what  the  Arabs  call  Tell,  /•  e.  land  proper  for  tillage. 
But,  to  the  eaftward  of  Algiers,  the  breadth  is  more  confiderable  i  particularly  in  the 
meridians  of  Boujejah,  Jijel,  and  Bona,  where  it  is  never  iefs  than  100  miles. 

With  regard  to  the  old  geography,  Pliny  ^,  who  is  followed  herein  by  Martianus 
makes  the  breadth  alone  of  the  Mauritaniae  to  be  467  miles,  1.  e^'  300  mHe$  at  leaft 
more  than  will  agree  with  that  part  of  this  kingdom  which  anfwers  thereto.  The 
200  miles  likewile,  which  the  fame  author  ft  lays  down  for  the  particular  breackh  of 
Nuinidia,  is  nearer  the  truth,  though  ftill  with  an  excefs  of  at  leaft  60  miles.  Ptolemy 
by  placing  the  Mauritania  Cadarienfis  between  the  Malva  and  the  Ampfaga,  (or  the 
Great  River j  as  it  is  now  called)  j  L  e.  from  long,  ii®  lo'  to  long.  26®  1 5',  extends 
that  province  alone,  (by  allowing,  agreeably  to  thefe  degrees,  of  longitude,  as  it  has 
been  already  obferved,  48 1  mil^  to  cme  degree);  upwards  of  700  miles.  And  if  to 
thefe  we  add  240,  i.  e.  the  5"^  diftance,  as  he  makes  it,  betwixt  the  Ampfaga  and 
Tabraca,  the  whole  diftance  betwixt  the  Malva  and  Tabraca  will  be  940  miles,  i.  e. 
betwixt  Twunt  and  Tabarca  960  miles.  Neither  muft  we  omit  another  great  error 
of  this  author,  who,  by  placing  his  great  promontory,  or  Cape  Hone,  as  it  is  now 
called,  in  N.  lat.  35%  and  the  Ampfaga  in  31°  45';  and  fo,  in  proportion  of  the  inter- 
jacent places,  makes  this  part  of  the  Cea-coaft  to  lie  in  an  E.S.E.  diredlion:  whereas 
the  greateft  part  of  it,  as  far  as  Rus-acconatter,  near  Algiers,  lies  the  contrary  way, 
or  nearly  in  a  N.E,  direftion;  not  to  mention  other  particular  places  in  his  tables, 
relative  to  them  both,  which  are  put  ^  or  300  miles  further  to  the  S.  than  they  are 
found  to  be  by  obfervation. 


inauil,  mhiimana,  btdial :  y  por  tanto  tiiiio  porcicrto  razon,  el  que  da  pocos  anos  aca  acoftumbro  Ilamar 
^  a  clla  terra,  Barbaria  pucs,  &c.     13.  Hacdo  de  la  captiuidad  en  fu  Topogr.  c  Hiftor.  dc  ArgcL  p.  126. 
Vallad.  1612. 

*  L*  /Vfn'que  en  plufieurs  Cartes  noiivelles,  &c.  p.  23.  a  Paris,  1683. 

f  Nouvelic  Methude  pour  ap prendre  le  Gcogr.  Univers.  Tom.  v.  p.  280.  a  Pans*  1705, 

\  Introd.  ad  Geographiam,  p.  669.    Traj.ad  Rhenum^  1692. 

§  Moll's  Geography,  Part  H.  p.  146.    Loud,  1722.    Atlas  Geograph.  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 
II  The  gcogrnpliical  and  Roman  miles  differ,  as  60  is  to  75^,  ue.  60  Gcogr.  and  75 1  Roman  miles  are 
«qual  to  1*^  of  a  great  circle.    Vide  Danville's  Introd.  to  Gco^r. 

f  Plin.Lv,  c  2.  ♦*  Mart.  Cap.  de  duab.  Maurit. 

•^f  Piin.  1.  V.  c.  \.  \X  Ptol.  I.  iv.  cap.  2. 

And 
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And  then  agam^  with  regard  to  the  ejcrent  of  thia  kingdom,  as  it  is  laid  davni  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  Fortus  Cascili  (a  few  miles  only  front 
Twunt,v  our  weftem  boundary)  and  Tabarca  are  placed  nearly  one  thoufand  Romany 
or 800  geographical  miles  from  each  other;  i>odmiles  ihort  indeed  of  Ptolemy's  account; 
though  above  300  miles  more  than  the  real  diftance  betwixt  them.  But  to  (hew,  with^ 
out  being  too  particular  at  prefent,  how  cautioufly  this  guide  or  dire&oVy  is  fometimes 
to  be  followed  or  relied  upon,  we  need  only  give  the  r^er,  in  one  view,  fome  of  the 
more  noted  places,  with  their  diftances  as  they  are  marked  down  there,  and  as  they 
have  been  found,  in  the  following  fheets,  by  obfervation,  viz. 

In  the  Itinerary.  In  the  following  obfetvations. 

Maiva,  or,  according  the  prefeat  name,  MuUootah' 
From  Ca&farea  316  •         •  -  or  Sher/beli  26$ 

From  Saidis  214  -  -  Or  Bot^eiaA  200 

From  RuiUcade  ^tS.   God,  VaU  meL  117  t^tSkigata  106 

From  Hippone  Regio  215.   Essemp.  Bland*  1 15  ^  or  Bona  95 

Fxom  Carthagine  113.  <z/.  ig3  -    ^  •  ox  Carthage  2\t 

Butto  return  to  the  modem  geography  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  defcribe  the  furthar 
extait  of  it,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  dominion,  which  the  Algerines  pretend  to 
beyond  the  Tell,  is  very  uncertain  and  precarious :  for  which  reafon  I  have  fixed  the 
proper  boundaries  and  limits  of  this  kingdom  that  way,  fometimes  upon  the  northern 
Ikirtsof  the  Sahara;  fometimes  upon  the  moft  advanced  parts  of  the  mountains  of 
Atlas  ;  which^.  indeed,  for  the  moft  part,  coincide  with  them.  Some  of  the  villages 
indeed  of  the  province  of  Zaab,  and  others  likewife,  that  have  a  more  diftant  fituatiou 
from  Algiers,  pay  regulai-ly  their  annual  taxes,  or  at  leaft  give  fome  tokens  of  fub- 
miilion  to  the  Turks:  but  the  other  communities^ are  all  of  them  independent:  whilft 
*tlie  correfpondent  Arabs  are  feldom  brought  under  contribution ;  being  always  upon 
their  guaixi,  or  at  a  diftance  :  particularly  when  the  Turkifh  armies  are  abroad  to 
colled  the  taxes* 

The  fouthera  part  of  this  kingdom,  which  I  am  now  fpeaking  of^  together  with  the 
whole  tra£l:  of  land  that  lies  in  that  direction  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Egypt, 
is  called  by  moft  of  the  modem  geographers,  Biledulgerid  ;  or,  according  to  its  true 
name,  Blaid  el  Jeridde,  i.  e.  The  dry  country.  Though,  if  we  except  the  Jerid,  a 
fmall  portion  of  it,  that  is  fituated  near  the  Lefler  Syrtis,  and  belongs  to  the  Tunifearis ; 
all  the  reft  of  it  is  known  (at  leaft  to  thofe  Arabs  whom  I  have  converfed  with)  by  no 
other  general  name  than  the  Sahara,  i.  e.  The  de/erty  as  we  may  interpret  it. 

Gramage,  De  la  Croix,  and  other  modem  geographers  divide  this  kmgdom  into  a 
great  many  provinces,  according  to  the  feveral  petty  royalties  which,  at  one  time  or 
other,  it  was  cantoned  into,,  before  and  after  the  time  of^  the  Turkifh  conquefts.  But 
at  prefent  there  are  dnly  three,  viz.  the  province  of  Tlem-fan,  to  the  weft ;  of  Titterie, 
to  the  fouth ;  and  of  Conftanrina,  to  the  eaft  of  Algiers.  The  Dey  appoints  over 
each  of  thefe  provinces,  a  bey  or  viceroy,  who  has  a  defpotic  power  within  his  jurif- 
didion  ;  and  at  the  appointed  feafons  of  colIe£ting  the  tribute,  upon  a  rebellion,  in- 
furreftion^  or  other  the  like  occafions,  is  affifted  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Algiers. 

Thus  ftands,.at  prefent,  the  general  defcription  and  diviiion  of  this  kingdom,  which, 
i^ioii  comparifon,  will  correfpond  with  the  Provinda  Nova*  or  Numidiaf  of  the 

•  Ka*y«f  rtii  No/i*«>«f  \*Cvf  ti  «  to  vtrtinoov  pimyeLyt-^ra  w  t*i  Ai^un  t^t  ravroj  to  ntt^  Tint  Ka^x**^®*^ 
(0  }yi  xa»  A^^ixny  xaX^juityj^  ^raXaiovy  ot»  ik  voTCKh  x«TEt^aro*  to  dnrwy  HofAuSmf  *toff  ot»  VEMTt  ttXwrvo  i'^mtoftcta^m 
jDIon.  Hill.  Rum.  1.  xHii.  p.  345-6.  cd.  Steph. 

f  Numidae  poflcdere  ca  loca,  quae  proxuma  Carthaginem  Numidia  appellatur.  Sal.  BelL  Jug.  Cantab. 
17 10.  §21.  p.  287.   Ad  Mauritam'am  Numidae  tencut.    Id.  §  22.  ' 

ancients. 
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ancients,  '^or  if  we  bound  it  with  the  river  Tufca  •  (/.  e.  the  Zaine)  to  the  eaft,  it 
will  then  contain  a  part  of  the  Africa  of  Pomponius  Melaf  and  Ptolemy}  ;  the  Nu- 
midia  properly  fo  called  §,  or  the  Numidia  of  the  MafTylilj.  And  again,  as  it  is 
bounded  to  the  weftward  with  the  mountains  of  Trara,  (excepting  that  fmail  fpace 
of  it  which  lies  from  thence  to  the  MuUooiah,  and  belongs  to  the  Wpftem  Moors)  it 
will  take  in  the  other  Numidia,  viz.  the  Numidia  of  Mela  or  the  Numidia  of  the 
MaflaefyU  ** :  this  was  called  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  were  in  full  pofleffion  of 
it,  the  Mauritania  Casfarienfisff ;  and,  in  the  middle  age,  that  part  of  it  which  lay 
near  the  city  Sitifi,  took  the  name  of  Sitifenlis,  as  we  learn  from  u£thion,  Ifidore, 
and  other  geographers  of  that  time. 

We  may  well  take  that  remarkable  chain  of  eminences,  which  fometimes  borders 
upon  the  Sahara,  and  fometimes  lies  within  the  Tell  to  be  the  Aftrizis  of  Orofius,  the 
fame  with  Mount  Atlas,  fo  noted  in  hiflory.  Yet,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
mountain  is  not  always  of  that  extraordinary  height  or  bignefs  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  it  by  the  ancients,  being  rarely  or  ever  equal,  as  far  as  I  have  feen^  to 
fome  of  the  greater  mountains  of  our  own  ifland ;  and  perhaps  can  no  where  ftand  in 
competition  either  with  the  Alps,  or  the  Appennines.  If  we  conceive,  in  an  eafy 
afcent,  a  number  of  hills  ufually  of  the  (perpendicular)  height  of  four,  five,  or  fix 
hundred  yards,  with  a  fuccefEon  of  feveral  groves  and  ranges  of  fruit  and  foreft  trees 
growing,  one  behind  another,  upon  them ;  and  if,  to  this  profped,  we  fometimes  add 
a  rocky  precipice  of  fuperior  eminence  and  more  diiEcult  accefs,  and  place  upon  the 
fide  or  fummit  of  it,  a  mud-walled  Dafhkrah  of  the  Elabyles,  we  ihall  then  have  a 
juft  and  lively  pi£ture  of  Mount  Atlas,  without  giving  the  leaft  credit  to  the  nodumal 
flames,  to  the  melodious  founds,  or  lafcivious  revels  of  fuch  imaginary  beings,  as 
Plinyt|,  Solinus,  and  others,  have,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  attributed  to  it. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  fome  of  the  old  geographers,  that  thefe  mountains  were 
ealledDyris  and  Adiris,  or  Dyrim  and  Adderim  §§  by  the  Indigenae  or  firft  inhabitants; 
but  have  not  attempted  tagive  us  the  fignification  or  import  of  thofe  words.  Bochart 
obferves  ||||,  that  Atlas  was  called  Dyris  by  the  Phoenicians  j  perhaps  from  [^ntt 

•  Plin.  L  V.  cap.  3,  4.  .  f  P.  McL  Afiicac  Defcnpi.  c.  vi'i, 

X  Ptolem.  Africae  Sir.  ciil.    Tn^hAiStrnf^frnt,  eu  ivo  'Mou/^miMu,  ivwwn^  ^ttt  i  tjymnf  tXH*^  ^* 

ravms  Kpuaufvunaf  /mcO*  it  i  Af^*»y  mxe  i  Kif^wMui,  Sec.    Ag^atbem.  1.  ii.  cap.  5. 

§  Plin.  ut  fupra.     Solin*  Polyhift.  c.  26.    JEthtc.  Cofmog.  Lug.  Bat.  p.  63.    Martian  Capell.de 

daabus  Maurit.  Ifid.  c*  c. 

|]  Strab.  Gcog.  ed.  Amft.  Lii.  p.  193.  &  Lzvii.  1188.  Cum  Syphace  Romanls  junda  amicitia  eft. 
Quod  ubi  Cartbaginienfes  acccperunt,  extemplo  ad  Galam  in  parte  altera  Num id ise  (MaiTy la  ea  gena 
Tocatur)  regnantem,  legatos  mittunt.  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  §  48.  Sypbax  erat  rex  Numidaruro.  ibid.  Mafiylii 
regnum  paternum  MafanifTae  Iseti,  ut  ad  regem  diu  deiideratum  conceflcre.  Syphax,  puliia  inde  pnefedii 
prsfidiifque  futSy  veterc  fe  contintbat  regno,  ncutiquam  quieturua.    Id.  1.  xzx.  §  ii, 

5  P.  Mel  c.  vi. 

Vid.  Not.  7.  MafanifTa  non  in  pofleflione  modo  patcrni  regni  effet,  fed  etiam  focios  Carthagmien- 
fium  populoB,  Mafliefylorum  fines  (I'd  Syphacis  regnum  erat)  vaflaret.  Liv.  1.  xxix.  ^32.  Maflkfyli 
gens  affinis  Maunsi  regionem  Hifpauisey  maxime  qua  fita  eft  Carthago  nova,  fpe£Unt.   Idem.  Lxxviii.  ji2« 

Poft  bos  immenfz  Nomad  urn  de  femine  gentes, 

Atque  Mafaefylii,  'nec  non  Mafylia  proles.  Prifcum.  Perteg,  ii6*j, 

tt  Plin.  1.  V.  c.  2.    Solin*  Polyhift.  c.*2$.    JEtbic.  Cofmog.  p.  63.    Ifidde  Libya,  c.j.   O  KAovj^ 

a^wn  ivietvn  vfoo'ira^t.    Dion.  Hi(l.  Rom.  ]« Ix.  p*  77 

Herod,  p.  a8o.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.    Plin.  1.  v«  c.  i.    Solin.  Polybift.  c.  24*   Mart.  Capell.  de  Afric. 
Strab.  1.  XTiL  p.  J185.   PUd.  L  v.  c.  i.    Solin.  Polyhift,  xxiv.    Mart.  Capell..de  Afr. 
Bll  Phil.  Lii.  c.  13.  f  ^  Vid.  Schindlcr.   Lex.  in  voce. 

4  Jddir^ 
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Addir^  which  fignifies  great  or  mighty.  Upon  the  fea  coaft  of  Tingitania,  we  find 
Rufiadirum,  Pu<r<ra^if ov,  a  word  of  near  affinity  with  it,  mentioned  by  Mela,  Pliny, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Itinerary.  The  fame  name  likewife,  or  Rafaddar,  is  given  at 
prefent  by  the  Moors  to  Cape  Bon,  the  Promontorium  Mercurii ;  thereby  denoting 
a  large  confpicuous  cape,  promontory,  or  foreland.  Or  rather,  as  Mount  Atlas  runs 
for  the  moft  part  eaft  and  weft,  and  confequently  bounds  the  profpeft  as  well  as  the 
agriculture  of  the  Mauritanians  and  Numidians  to  the  fouth ;  we  may  deduce  the 
names  above-mentioned  from  the  afped  and  fituadon  of  the  mountains  themfelves,  to 
whom  they  are  attributed.  For,  among  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  Dohor  ftill  denotes 
the  place  or  afped  of  the  fun  at  noon  day,  as  Derem  *  does  the  like  in  the  Hebrew. 
If  then  we  choofe  to  call  it,  not  fimpty  Dyrim  with  Strabo  and  Pliny,  but  Adderim 
with  Solinus  and  Martianus ;  Adderim  or  Hadderim,  by  the  addition  of  Had,  which 
denotes  a  mountam,  will  fignify  either  the  great,  or  elfe  the  fouthem  eminence,  limit 
or  boundary,  fuch  as  Mount  Atlas  generally  is  with  refpedt  to  the  Tell,  or  cultivated 
parts  of  this  country. 

Gsstulia  t,  a  part  of  Ptolemy's  Inner  Lybia,  is  laid  down  in  very  indefinite  terms  by 
the  ancients ;  though  by  comparing  their  feveral  accounts  and  defcriptions  together, 
weihall  find  the  northern  limits  thereof  to  be  contiguous  to,  and  frequently  to  coincide 
with,  the  fouthem  limits  of  the  Mauritaniae  and  of  Numidia.  The  villages  therefore 
of  Zaab,  the  ancient  Zebe,  with  others  fituated  near  the  parallel  of  the  river  Adjedee, 
will  belong  to  Gsstulia  properly  fo  called ;  as  the  Figigians  had  Beni-Mezzab,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Wadreag  and  Wurglah,  with  their  refpe£live  Bedoween  Arabs,  (all  of 
them  fituated  ftill  further  to  the  fouthward,  and  of  a  fwarthier  race  and  complexion), 
may  be  the  fuccefSDrs  of  the  ancient  Melanogaetuli,  and  of  other  Libpns,  if  there  were 
any,  who  lay  nearer  the  river  Niger  and  the  Ethiopians. 

So  much  in  general  concerning  the  comparative  geography  of  this  kmgdom ;  and,^ 
if  we  come  to  particular  places,  Cellarius  has  already  obferved  that  the  order  and  fitu-* 
ation  of  them  is  varioufly  fet  down  by  the  ancients  \ ;  and,  we  may  likewife  add,  by 
the  moderns.  The  reader  will  foon  be  enough  acquainted  with  this  country,  to  em- 
brace the  fame  opinion.  And,  if  the  fituation  of  feveral  of  the  ancient  rivers,  ports,, 
or  cities,  may  be  fixed  and  fettled  by  fome  few  names,  ruins,  or  traditions  of  them 
that  are  continued  down  to  our  times,  he  will  likewife  have  further  occafion  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  accuracy  and  correftnefs  both  in  the  old  and  the  later  geography. 

No  ajpology,  we  prefume,  need  be  made  for  the  little  amufement  and  entertainment^ 
which  fome  readers  may  receive  from  thefe  or  other  of  our  geographical  inquiries. 
Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  thofe  celebrated  matters  in  this  branch  of  literature^ 
have  given  us  the  pattern,  which  we  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  follow  and  imitate  : 
with  what  fuccefs,  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  decifion  of  thofe  abne  who  are 
acquainted  with,  and  take  delight  in  thefe  ftudies. 

*  MeruBest  Plaga  meruBtmaKi :  fic  dida  quafi  HaKtatio  aha:  qurod  Sot 

ifta  plaga  altius  incedat.    Schiind.  in  voce  Targ.  Jonath.  Jo(h.  x.  40. 

t  Libyes  propius  mare  Afncum  agitabaot :  Gsetuli  fub  Sole  rnagis,  baud  procul  ab  adonbus,  hiquc 
mature  oppida  habuere.  Sail.  BeU.  Jug.  ^  21.  p.  286.  Super  Nuraidiam  Gaetulos  accepimus,  partira  in 
tuguriisy  alios  incultius  vagos  agitare :  poft  eos  ^thiopas  eife.  Jd.  $22.  p.  291.  Xvottnat  h  tbk  yat 
Mav^ovwi^  i  TatTtOAu.    Ptolem*  T.  iv.  c.  6*    Strab*  1.  xvii.  p.  1 182.  1 185.  1 192* 

— —  Tcrgo  GaetuUa  elebam 
Porrigit,  et  patulis  Nigritae  finibus  errant.         Ruf.  Fejl,  I.  32 1. 

%  Multa  in  Mauritania  turbata  et  confufa  vidcntur,  quod  ad  loca  fingula  dcmonftrabitnus.  Ccflar^ 
Gcograph.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  cap.  5.  p.  ^2& 
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CHAP,  n.  — that  Pari  of  the  Mauriiania  Cafarienjis^  wbicb  belongs  to  the  Itn* 

gitanians  or  Weftern  Moors. 

AS  the  Mauritania  Caelarieniis  extended  itfelf  as  &r  as  the  river  Malva,  I  (hall 
begin  the  account  I  am  to  give  of  it  firom  that  river. 

The  Malva  then,  Malua,  MaXsa,  or  Mul-looiah,  (according  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Moors)  is  a  large  and  deep  river,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
over-againft  the  bay  of  Almeria  in  Spain.  It  lies,  as  was  before  obferved,  about  40  miles 
to  the  weftward  of  Twimt,  and  240  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Small  cruifing 
vefiels  are  ftill  admitted  within  its  channel,  which,  by  proper  care  and  contrivance, 
might  be  made  fufEciently  commodious,  as  it  feems  to  have  been  formerly,  for  veflels 
of  greater  burden.  The  fources  of  it,  according  to  Abulfeda,  are  a  great  way  within 
the  Sahara,  at  the  diftance  of  800  miles ;  and  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  contrary  to  mod  of 
the  other  rivers,  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  meridian. 

The  MuUooiah  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  moft  confiderable  river  in  Barbary, 
fo  it  is  by  far  the  fitted  for  fuch  a  boundary,  as  the  ancient  geographers  and  hiftorians 
have  made  it,  betwixt  Mauritania  and  Numidia ;  or  betwixt  the  Mauritania  Tingitana 
and  Caefarienfis,  as  they  were  afterwards  called.  The  fame  river  likewife,  by  com- 
paring together  the  old  geographers,  will  appear  to  be  the  Molochath  and  the 
Mulucha ;  for  both  thefe  names  have  no  fmall  affinity  with  the  MuUooiah,  or  Mul- 
uhhah,  the  true  original  name  perhaps  of  the  Malva,  or  MvAsoe.  The  fame  boundary 
Kkewife  between  the  Mauri  and  the  MafTaefyli,  which  is  by  Strabo  *  afcribed  to  the 
Molochath,  isbySalluftt,  Mela  J,  and  Pliny  §,  afcribed  to  the  Mulucha.  As  then 
the  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  which  extended  to  the  Malva,  was  the  fame  with  the 
country  of  the  Mafiasfyli,  which  likewife  extended  to  the  Molochath  or  Mulucha ;  the 
Malva,  Molochath,  and  Mulucha  muft  be  the  fame  river  with  the  prefent  MuUooiah. 

Three  little  iflands,  where  there  is  good  flielter  for  fmall  veflels,  are  fituated  to  the 
N.W;  of  the  river,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  mUes.  Thefe  are  the  Tres  Infulae  of  the 
Itmerary  ||. 

Six  leagues  further  to  the  eaftward  is  the  village  of  Seedy  %  Abdelmoumen,  one  of 
the  tutelar  marab-butts  or  famts  of  this  country,  whofe  tomb  they  have  here  in  the 
greateft  veneration.  Below  it,  there  is  a  fmall  but  commodious  road  for  veflels,  which 
the  row-boats  of  this  country  frequently  touch  at ;  as  they  do  likewife  at  Maifear-da, 
a  little  beyond  it  to  the  eaft.  This,  which  is  another  of  the  lefler  maritime  villages  of 
Barbary,  from  whence  a  great  quantity  of  grain  is  often  Ihipped  for  Europe,  is  made 

up, 

*  Strabo^  \.vn\.  p.  1183. 

f  Haud  loDge  a  flumine  Malucbae,  quod  Jogurthe  Bocchique  regnum  disjungcbat,  Sec.  Sal.  Bell.. 
Tugurth.  Cantab.  17 10.  $  ^7*  p*  471.  Gaetulorum  magoa  pars  et  Numi'dae  ad  flumen  ufque  Mulucham 
Ittb  Jugurtha  erant ;  Mauris  omnibus  rex  Bocchus  imperitabat.  Id.  $  22.  p.  292.  Ego  flumen  Mulu* 
cham  quod  inter  me  et  Miclpfam  fuit,  non  egrediary  neque  Jugurtham  id  intrare  finam.  Boccht  Orat. 
Id.  (  118.  p. 524.  Ad  Mauritaniam  Numidae  tenent:  proxume  Hifpaniam  Mauri  font.  Id.  § 
p.  291.   Pauci  ad  Regem  Bocchum  in  Mauritaniam  abierant.   Id.  $  66.  p.  398. 

t  P.  Melafc  Afr.  dclcri|>t.  cap.  5.  in  fine.  §  Flin.       cap.  2. 

y  PtoL  1.  iv.  c.  2.  in  princip. 

^  Seedy  or  ( Cid)  as  the  Spanifh  hifiorians  write  it  (which  we  fhall  have  frequent  occafion  to  mention 
is  the  fame  word  of  rcfped  amongft  the  Moors  and  Arab8»  that^r^  mqftir%  mhra,  is  amongft  ua ;  but  which 
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like  thofe  in  the  inland  country,  in  a  carelefs  flovenly  maijiner,  with  mud,  flone, 
timber,  hurdles,  and  fuch  materials,  as  are  not  the  mod  durable,  but  the  mod  eafily 
procured*    The  firft  of  thefe  villages  was  probably  the  Lemnis  of  the  Itinerary. 

The  Tingitanians  have  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mullooiah,  in  the  road  betwixt  Fez 
and  Tlem-fan,  a  well  fortified  caftle,  with  a  garrifon  of  a  thoufand  men.  They  have 
another  at  El-Joube,  i.  e.  the  ciftems,  20  miles  further  to  the  eaftward.  In  the  wars 
betwixt  the  late  Muley  Uhmael  and  the  regency  of  Algiers,  they  were  both  of  them 
of  the  greateft  confequence ;  as  they  ftill  continue  to  be  very  ferviceable  in  awing  the 
An^-gadd  and  other  factious  clans  of  Arabs,  inhabitants  unworthy  of  fo  delicious  and 
fnutful  a  country,  .  ^ 

Wooje-da,  the  Guagida  of  Leo,  is  the  frontier  town  of  the  Weftem  Moors,  and 
lies  about  the  half  way  betwixt  ElJoube  and  Tlem-fan. 

To  the  fouthward  is  the  defert  *  of  the  Ang-gadd,  whofe  numerous  and  warlike 
offspring  extend  their  hoftilities  and  encampments  to  the  very  walls  of  Tlem-fan ;  and 
to  the  northward,  nearer  the  fea,  we  have,  together  with  a  celebrated  intermitting 
fountain,  the  mountainous  and  rugged  diftrid  of  Beni  Zeneflel,  (or  Jafneten,  as  Leo 
calls  them),  a  no  lefs  powerful  tribe  of  Kabyles  j  who,  fecure  in  their  numbers  and  ' 
fituation,  have  not  hitherto  fubmitted  to  the  Tingitanians.  Ptolemy's  Chalcorychian 
mountains,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  Herpiditani,  had  probably  this  fituation. 

We  fliould  not  leave  Tingitania,  without  obferving,  that,  during  the  long  reign  of 
the  late  Muley  Ifhmael,  thefe,  no  lefs  than  the  other  diftri£ls  more  immediately  in- 
fluenced by  the  capital,  were  imder  fuch  ftridt  government  and  regulation,  that,  not- 
withflanding  the  number  of  Arabs  who  are  every  where  in  the  way,  intent,  every  one 
of  them,  upon  plunder  and  rapine,  yet  a  child  (according  to  their  manner  of  (peak- 
ing) might  fafely  carry  a  piece  of  money  in  his  open  hand  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  another,  whiUt  the  merchant  travelled  with  his  richeft  commodities,  from  one 
fair  and  fea-port  to  another,  without  the  leaf):  danger  or  moleflation. 

CHAP.  IIL  —  Of  that  Part  of  the  Sea  Coajl  of  the  Mauritania  Cafarienfis^  called  at 
prefent  the  Wejlern  Province^  or  the  Province  of  Tlemfan. 

LEAVING  Maifearda  and  Wpojeda  at  fome  diftance  to  the  weftward,  we  enter  upon 
Twunt  and  the  mountains  of  Trara ;  a  beautiful  knot  of  eminences,  which  fumifh  the 
markets  of  Tlemfan  with  all  maimer  of  fruit.  Thefe  are  the  confines  of  this  province 
to  the  weft,  as  the  river  Ma-faffran,  at  near  200  miles  diftance  to  the  eaft.  The  whole  of 
it  is  almoft  equally  diftributed  into  mountains  and  valleys ;  and,  were  it  better  fupplied 
with  rivers  and  fountains,  it  would  be  more  delightful,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Salluft 


they  attribute  in  a  higher  degree  to  their  mar-rab*butta,  as  they  call  fuch  perfons  who  are  or  have  been 
remarkable  for  any  extraordinary  fanAity  of  life,  or  auftericy  of  manners.  Thefe  mar-rab-butts  (whom  I 
fliall  have  freauent  occafion  likewife  to  mention)  are  ufually  buried  under  a  little  vaulted  roof,  (or  cubba,  as 
they  call  it;  from  whence  our  cupola) »  having  iheii(  tombs  painted  and  adorned  with  beads,  ribbons,  and 
fuch  like  trinkets.  A  number  or  thefe  fan£luaries  are  difperfed  all  over  Barbary^  and  are  ufually  places  of 
refuge :  where  there  is  kept  up  great  hofpitality,  efpecially  for  pilgrims  and  perfons  in  diftrefs.  In  the 
Levant,  thefe  faints  are  called  (hecks,  which  word  properly  fignifies  elders* 

*  By  defert  or  wildernefs,  the  reader  is  not  always  to  underftand  a  country  altogether  barren  and 
unfruitful,  but  fuch  only  as  is  rarely  or  ever  fown  or  cultivated ;  which,  though  it  yields  no  crops  of 
com  or  fruit,  yet  affords  herbage  more  or  lefs  for  the  grazing  of  cattle ;  with  fountains  or  rills  of  water, 
though  more  fparingly  interfpened  than  in  other  places.  The  wildernefs  or  defert  where  our  Saviour  was 
tempted,  with  feveral  others  mentioned  in  Scripture,  was  of  this  nature  and  quality* 

3  u  2  (Bell. 
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(Belli  Jug.  p»  278.)  accounted  a  more  fertile  and  populous  diftrid:  than  the  eaftem  part 
of  this  kingdom. 

It  will  be  difficult,  from  the  uniformity  and  the  little  interruption  there  is  among  the 
mountains  of  this  province,  to  difUnguifli  that  particular  chain  of  them,  which  may  be 
taken  for  the  continuation  of  Mount  Atlas ;  a  point  of  geography  that  muft  be  always 
regarded.  However,  as  the  mountains  of  Sachratain  behind  Tlem-fan,  lie  the  neareft 
to  the  Sahara,  and  are  continued,  quite  through  this  province,  by  thofe  of  Sout  el  Tell, 
Tafarowy,  Ellcalla,  Benizerwall,  Eicadara,  and  Miiiana ;  thefe,  I  prefume,  as  they  are 
all  along  remarkably  confpicuous,  from  the  great  number  and  variety  of  plains  which 
lie  on  each  fide  of  them,  fo  they  feem  to  lay  the  greateft  claim  to  that  celebrated  ridge 
of  mountains. 

About  14  miles  from  Twunt,  the  mountains  of  Trara  ftretch  themfelves  into  the  fea, 
and  make  one  of  the  longed  and  mod  confpicuous  forelands  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
MuUooiah.  It  is  called  at  prefent.  Cape  Hone,  Ras  Hunneine,  and  Mellack ;  and 
was  the  axfWTUf lok,  ov  the  Great  Promontory  of  Ptolemy.  The  meridian  o£ 
London,  which  lij^ewife,  in  laying  down  the  maps,  is  our  firft  meridian,  falls  in  pretty 
nearly  with  this  cape. 

Six  leagues  to  the  E.  of  this  cape,  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tafna,  the  ancient 
Siga  made  up  of  the  Ifler,  the  ancient  Aflanus,  the  Barbata,  and  other  fmaller  rivu- 
lets. On  the  weftern  banks  are  feveral  ancient  ruins,  called  Tackumbreet;  where  the 
city  Siga,  or  Sigeum,  once  the  metropolis  of  Sciphax,  and  other  Mauritanian  Kings, 
was  fituated.  We  may  well  imagine,  that  from  the  mod  early  times,  great  encourage- 
ment muft  have  been  given  to  trade  and  navigation,  in  as  much  as  thefe  princes 
chofe  this  for  their  place  of  refidence,  which  has  no  beautiful  profpefts  or  fertility  of 
foil  to  recommend  it ;  which  likewife,  from  the  influx  and  frequent  inundations  of  the 
adjacent  rivers,  is  far  from  being  the  mod  wholefome  and  agreeable.  Whe  Wool-hafa 
are  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood. 

Over  againft  Tackumbreet,  there  is  a  fmall  iiland,  the  Acra  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy. This  forms  the  port  of  Harfligoone }  where  veffels  of  the  greateft  burden 
may  tie  in  fafety. 

Five  leagues  from  the  Tafha,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Wedel  Mailah,  i.  e.  the  fait  river. 
This  was  the  Flumen  falfum  of  the  itinerary  ;  the  fame  appellation,  expreifive  of  the 
faline  quality  of  its  water,  having  been  given  to  it  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  authors  ;  yet, 
notwithftanding  this  circamftance,  fuch  is  the  want  of  good  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  the  Arabs,  by  long  cuftom  and  habit,  are  reconciled  to  the  tafte,  and  drink 
it  without  reluctance. 

The  Si-nan,  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  brooks  which  fall  into  the  Wed  f  el 
Mailah,  has  its  fources  at  no  greater  diftance  than  the  fouthern  confines  of  the  plains 

•  Sqrlac.  Pcrip.  p.  46.  edit.  Oxoa.    Ptol.  Gfoprr.  1.      c,  2.    Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

f.  £1  llfarques  [de  Comares]  le  [el  Barbarroja]  alan^o  ocho  leguas  de  Tremeceiiy  antes  de  pafTar  a  ua 

f'ande  rjo  que  fe  dize  Huexda.  SJ fuppofe  a  corruption  only  of  lVea\  BaTbarroja  q  vido  al  Marqaes  a  fus 
fpaldaa  y  tan  cerca  que  ya  veni'an  los  Chriflianoa  rebucltos  con  fuB  Turcos  matando  y  degoUando,  dava  fc 
priefTa  por  pafTar  en  toto  cafo  cl  rio  y  falvarfe.  Y  para  mcjor  lo  poder  hazer  y  entrctencr  al  enemigo,  ufo 
4e  un  lindo  cftratagema  de  guerra  (fi  lo  hum'ara  con  otra  gentc)  porque  mando  fembrar  muchos  vafos  de 
oro  y  de  plata,  nnuchas  jbyas  y  xnucha  moocda  de  que  yuan  todos  cargados,  con  muchas  otras  cofaa,  y 
ropas  muy  preciofas  :.  pareciendole  que  topando  loa  Chriitianoa  con  e(to»  la  cobdicia  los  harta  entretener, 
para  cogerlo»  y  anfi  tendria  tiempo  para  el  y  fus  Turcos  poder  huyr  y  pafTar  aquel  rio  a  fu  falvo,  &c. 
Epitome  de  ks  Re^es  de  ArgcL  c.  i.  11.  p*  54.  p.  Diego  de  Haedo^  &c.  Valladolid.  1612.  Pour  les 
rChnflien»2  arreiler  il  lafTotit  cpulerdetema  en  . terns  de  Tor  ef;  de  I'argent  par  ie  chemia.  Marmol. 
U.v,  c.  £1.  p.  34,1  • 
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cf  Zei-doure.  It  glides  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  windings  through  this  fruitful  diftrid:, 
and  is  known,  as  moft  of  the  rivers  of  this  country  are,  by  feveral  names,  according 
to  the  remarkable  places,  that  are  vifired  by  them.  It  was  near  the  banks  of  this 
river,  which  might  be  occafionally  fwelled,  where  the  elder  Barbaroffa  ftrewed  about 
his  treafure,  when  he  was  purfued  by  the  vidorious  Spaniards ;  his  lad,  though  inef- 
feftual  effort  to  retard  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies.  The  Wed  el  Mailah,  a  little  after 
it  is  united  with  the  Si-nan,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Harfh-goone. 

Faffing  by  the  two  iflands  Ha-beeba,  the  leffer  of  which  lies  over-againfl:  the  Wed 
el  Cafaaph,  or  river  of  Canes,  a  fmall  dream,  we  double  Cape  Falcon,  as  our  mariners 
call  it ;  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Moors,  Ras  el  Harflifa,  /•  e*  The  rugged  head-land. 
When  I  paffed  by  this  Cape,  in  the  month  of  December,  feveral  plats  of  ground  on 
each  fide  of  it  were  fown  with  wheat  and  barley  ;  but  the  promontory  itfelf  appeared 
to  be  rocky  and  barren.  It  may  be  difputed  therefore,  from  thefe  tokens  of  fertility 
in  the  adjacent  country,  whether  this  is  the  Metagonium  of  Strabo,  as  it  has  been  taken 
by  fome  modem  geographers.  For  though  the  fituation  indeed  may  be  oppofite  to 
Carthagene,  or  Carthago  Nova,  yet  the  didance  being  little  more  than  90  miles,  is  not 
one-third  part  of  Strabo's  three  thoufand  furlongs.  There  is  on  the  eadern  fide  of 
this  Cape,  a  fine  fandy  bay,  expofed  only  to  the  N.  E.  winds;  which  the  Moors  call 
the  port  of  Ras  el  Harlhfa ;  where  the  Spaniards  landed,  with  little  moledation,  in 
their  late  fortunate  expedition  (A.  D.  1732)  againd  Oran. 

Two  leagues  farther,  is  the  Mers'  el  Keeber,  /.  e.  the  Portus  Magnus  or  Great  Port 
ef  the  Romans ;  fo  named,  as  Pliny  has  judly  obferved,  from  the  largenefs  and  capa- 
city of  it.  This  port,  which  in  the  Spanidi  hidory  is  called  (by  a  corruption  of  the  , 
Arabic  name)  Mer  el  Guiver,  or  Mers'  el  Ca^ir,  is  formed  by  a  neck  of  land,  which 
advances  -almod  a  furlong  into  the  bay,  and  thereby  fecures  it  from  the  N.  and  N.  £. 
winds.  The  cadle,  built  for  the  defence  of  it,  was  more  remarkable  when  I  faw  it, 
for  fpacioufnefs  and  extent,  than  for  ftrength  and  beauty  ;  though  a  great  part  of  it, 
particularly  to  the  W.  was,  with  great  art  and  contrivance,  hewn  out  of  the  natural 
rock. 

The  author  of  the  Itinerary  affigns  107  Roman  miles  for  the  didance  between  tliis 
port  and  the  Flumen  Saifum  ;  whereas,  in  fad,  it  will  not  amount  to  60.  For  if  we 
take  the  Mers*  el  Kebeer  for  the  Portus  Magnus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Wed-el 
Mailah  for  the  Saifum  Flumen,  (as  the  tradition  of  the  fame  appellations,  from  time 
immemorial,  may  be  a  fufficient  proof),  we  (hall  have  in  them  a  clear  demondration, 
how  little  we  are,  in  fome  indances,  to  depend  upon  the  didances  and  fituations  of 
places  as  they  are  tranfmitted  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

Five  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Great  Port,  and  54  to  the  N.N,  E.  of  Tlemfan,  is 
Warran  *,  commonly  called  Oran,  a  fortified  city  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 
It  is  built  upon  the  declivity,  and  near  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  which  overlooks  it 
from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  and,  upon  the  ridge  of  this  mountain,  there  are  two 
cadles,  that  command  the  city  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Mers'  el  Kebeer,  on  the 
other.  To  the  S..  and  S.  £•  there  are  two  cadles,  ereded  upon  the  fame  level  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  but  are  feparated  from  it  by  a  deep  winding  valley,  which  ferves 

*  Oranum  varii's  nominibus  vocatur  a  recentioribus,  nam  alii  Madaurum,  alii  Aeram».  Auranum  nonnulli 
vocant ;  Afri  hodit  Guharan  appellant.  Omnia  autem  haec  nomina  locum  acclivem,  [from  Wah-ar^  we 
may  fuppofc,  that  fignifics  a  place  very  difficult  to  be  come  at^  ct  ventis  cxpofitum  fignrficant.  Gomccius  dc 
rcbug  gcftis  Fr.  Ximcnii.  1,  iv.  p.  iij22.  Franc.  1603^  flCj*  Mutmeraut.  Fovea  fubtcrranca,  crypta,  in  qua. 
friimcntum  reconditur.    Vid.  Gol.  in  voce.    j4  pit  under  ground,  wbtrcin  the  jirabi  depofite  tbeir  corn^ 
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it  as  a  natural  trench  on  the  S.  fide;  where  Ukewife,  at  a  little  diftance,  there  is  a  very 
plentiful  fpring  of  excellent  water.  The  rivulet  formed  by  this  fountain  conforms  its 
€ourfe  to  the  feveral  windings  of  the  valley ;  and,  paffing  afterwards  under  the  walls 
of  the  city,  liberally  fupplies  it  with  water.  We  fee,  at  every  opening  of  the  valley, 
fuch  a  pleafmgly  confufed  view  of  rocky  precipices,  plantations  of  orange  trees,  and 
rills  of  water  trickling  down  from  them,  that  nature  rarely  difplays  herfelf  in  a  greater 
variety  of  profpefts  and  cool  retreats.  Near  the  fountain,  there  is  alfo  another  caftle, 
which  not  only  guards  the  Mattamores  that  are  dug  under  the  walls  of  it,  but  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  important  defence  to  the  city.  From  all  thefe  circumftances,  Oran 
mvdl  undoubtedly  be  a  place  of  great  (Irength,  as  well  by  nature  as  art,  much  more 
tenable  than  Algiers ;  neither  could  it  have  been  fo  eafily  taken,  if  an  unaccountable 
panic  had  not  feized  upon  the  Bey,  otherwife  a  very  valiant  man,  in  abandoning  it,  upon 
the  firlt  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  without  (hutting  the  gates,  or  ihewing  the  leail  pre- 
paration to  oppofe  them. 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  were  firfl:  matters  of  the  place,  built  feveral  beautiful 
churches,  and  other  edifices,  in  the  manner  and  ftyle  of  the  Roman  architedure^ 
though  of  lefs  ftrength  and  folidity.  They  have  imitated  the  Romans  funher,  in 
carving  upon  the  frizes,  and  other  convenient  places  of  them,  feveral  infcriptions»  in 
large  chara£lers,  and  in  their  own  language. 

I  met  with  no  Roman  antiquities  at  Warran,  or  at  Geeza,  a  fmall  village,  within 
half  a  furlong  of  it  to  the  W.  The  latter  has  no  fmall  affinity  with  the  Quiza  [^Colonia] 
of  the  ancients,  which  is  placed  by  them  immediately  after  the  Great  Port ;  and  there^ 
fore  not  far,  as  we  may  conjcdure,  from  this  polition. 

Pliny  fixes  his  Mulucha,  and  Ptolemy  his  Chylemalh,  (both  which  have  been  already 
treated  of)  betwixt  Quiza  and  the  Great  Port.  In  travelling  indeed  betwixt  the  Great 
Port  and  Warran,  we  pafs  over  a  very  fmall  rill  of  water,  which  has  its  fources  at  a 
furlong's  diftance  from  the  fea ;  but  there  is  no  river,  properly  fo  called,  nearer  than 
the  Wed  el  Mailah,  on  the  one  iide,  or  the  Sigg,  on  the  other.  This  river  therefore 
which  has  hitherto  fo  much  perplexed  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modem  geography^ 
appears  to  be  altogether  imaginary  ;  efpecially  in  this  iituation,  where  we  are  directed 
to  look  after  it. 

Leaving  the  little  village  of  the  Caraflel,  a  clan  of  Kabyles,  on  our  right  hand,  we 
arrive  at  CapeFerrat,  the  MefaflF  of  Edrifi.  This  promontory  is  remarkable  for  a  high 
rock,  which,  (landing  out  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it,  in  the  fea,  aptly  reprefents  a  (hip 
under  fail. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  S.  S.  £.  of  this  cape,  is  the  port  of  Arzew,  called  by  the  Moors 
the  port  of  the  Beni  Zeian,  after  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  Elabyles,  who  were  for- 
merly a  confiderable  community.  It  is  of  the  fame  figure,  though  more  capacious  than 
the  Great  Port :  and,  according  to  the  liberty  of  exprei&on  in  Ahe  former  ages,  might 
much  better  deferve  the  epithet  of  divine^  than  the  ports  I  have  mentioned,  at  Ras  el 
Harfli-fa.  Ptolemy,  we  are  fure,  fituates  his  Deorum  Portus  betwixt  Quiza  and  Ar- 
fenaria ;  which  can  be  no  other  than  this,  provided  Geeza  or  Warran  is  the  ancient 
(^iza,  as  Arzew  is,  without  doubt,  the  ancient  Arfenaria. 

Arzew  is  at  the  diftance  of  three  Roman  miles  from  this  port,  as  Pliny  places  his 
Arfenaria.  The  country,  for  fome  mile^  behind  it,  is  made  up  of  rich  champain 
ground  :  but  towards  the  fea  we  have  a  range  of  fteep  rocks  and  precipices,  which  mufl 
have  been  always  a  natural  fafeguard  to  it,  in  that  diredion.  The  water  which  the  in- 
habitants ufe  at  prefent  lies  lower  than  the  fea ;  a  circumftance  that  may  account  for 
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the  btackifiinels  of  it.  However,  to  fupply  it,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  with  Wholefome 
water,  the  old  city  was  formerly  built  upon  cifterns,  of  which  fevjeral  ftill  remain  and 
ferve  the  inhabitants  to  dwell  in.  A  great  many  capitals,  bafes,  fhafts  of  pillars,  and 
other  ancient  materials,  lie  fcattered  all  over  the  ruins.  A  well  (iniflied  Corinthian 
capital  of  Parian  marble  fupports  the  fmith's  anvil  ;  and  in  the  KLaide's  houfe,  I  acci- 
dentally difcovered  a  beautiful  Mofaic  pavement,  through  the  rents  of  a  ragged  carpet 
that  was  fpread  over  it.  Several  fepulchral  infcriptions  likewife,  with  the  names 
of  Regulus,  Satuminus,  and  Gandus,  ftill  remain  in  a  Hypogeum,  fifteen  feet  fquare^ 
built  very  plain,  without  either  niches  or  columbria. 

Five  miles  from  the  fea  coaft  are  the  fait  pits  of  Arzew,  from  whence  the  neighbour- 
ing communities  are  fupplied  with  fait.  This  commodity,  from  the  facility  of  digging 
it,  the  fhortnefs  afterwards  of  the  carriage,  and  the  advantage  of  the  adjacent  port^ 
would,  under  any  other  than  a  Turkifh  government,  be  a  branch  of  trade  as  invaluable^ 
as  the  pits  themfelves  are  inexhauftible. 

Under  fome  fteep  rocky  cliffs,  five  miles  to*the  E.of  Arzew,  we  pafs  by  two  little 
ports ;  one  of  which  opens  towards  Mufty-gannim,  the  other  towards  the  port  of  Arzew« 
Both  feem  to  have  been  protected  by  one  and  the  fame  fort,  that  is  fituated  above  them  ; 
as  they  were  both  very  conveniently  fupplied  with  water  by  a  fmall  conduit  from  an 
adjacent  mountain. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  thefe  ports,  the  river  Sigg,  or  Sikke,  empties  itfelf  into  the 
fea.  This  might  well  be  taken  for  the  ancient  Siga,  provided  an  affinity  in  found 
was  only  to  dired  us ;  provided  likewife  the  old  geographers  had  not  been  unanimous 
in  placing  it  further  to  the  W.  where  we  have  the  river  Tafna.  As  therefore  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Midly,  through  which  it  flows  may  be  confidered  as  a  large  garden,  can- 
toned out  into  a  number  of  partitions ;  and,  as  each  of  thefe  partitions  has  a  branchy 
rivus  *  or  incile  of  the  Sikke,  always  ready' to  overflow  it ;  we  may  deduce  the  name 
rather  from  Sikkj  or  Sakeah^  whereby  die  Arabs  figniiy  fuch  artificial  drains  and 
trenches,  as  this  river,  upon  occafion,  may  be  derived  into. 

The  Habrah,  another  confiderable  river,  falls  into  the  Sigg.  It  is  fo  called  from  a 
numerous  tribe  of  Arabs  who  live  u)>on  the  banks  of  it.  The  conflux  of  the  Sieg 
and  Habrah.  from  a  ftream  as  big  as  the  Charwell,near  Oxford ;  the  mouth  whereofis 
called  El-muckdah,  or  the  Ford  ;  which,  except  in  the  rainy  feafon,  is  entirely  drunk 
up  by  the  fand,  and  leaves  the  paflage  without  wafer.  This,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
Cartennus  of  Ptolemy. 

Mafagian,  or  Mazachran,  a  fmall  mud-walled  town,  is  fituated  upon  the  weftem  de- 
clivity of  a  range  of  hills  12  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Cartennus,  and  within  a  furlong 
of  the  fea.  The  name  feems  to  denote  a  place  abounding  with  water  f ;  a  circum-^ 
ftance  indeed  which  very  juftly  correfponds  with  the  fituation. 

Mufty-gannim,  the  adjacent  city,  fo  called  from  the  fweetnefs  of  the  mutton  that  is 
fed  in  that  neighbourhood,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  with  a  full  profpefk  of  the 
fea ;  but,  in  every  other  diredion,  it  is  clofed  up  by  a  round  of  hills  that  hang  over  \U 
It  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  Warran,  and  takes  place  after  Tlem-fan,  among  the  cities  of 

*  IncUia,  foflae  funt  quas  in  agris  fiunt  ad  aquam  deduccndam  \  dicantur  ec  derlvationes  de  Kvto  com- 
muni  fa&ae.   Vid.  Colamel.  in  voce  India, 

Claudhe  jam  nvos,  pueri,  fat  prata  btberunt..  Vir.  Ed.  iii.  t.  iii» 

f  Vid.  GoK  in  voce  Sajir  (aquaimplevit^  fc.  fluvium]  et  Zakinr  (exundavit  alveua}^; 
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this  province.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  (and  fome  vacant  fpaces  feem  to  con- 
firm it),  that  the  prefent  Mufty-gannim  is  made  up  of  feveral  contiguous  villages.  In 
the  middle  of  it,  near  obe  of  thefe  vacancies,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Moorim  caftle, 
.  crefted,  as  appears  from  thefafhionof  it,  before  the  invention  of  fire  arms.  The  N.W. 
comer,  which  overlooks  the  port,  fuch  an  unfafe  one  as  it  is,  is  furrounded  with 
a  ftrong  wall  of  hewn  ftone,  where  there  is  another  caftle  built  in  a  more  regular  manner, 
with  a  Turkifh  garrifon  to  defend  it.  But  Mufty-gannim  being  too  much  expofed  to 
every  troop  of  Arabs,  who  have  the  courage  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  hills 
behind  it,  the  principal  ftrength  and  defence  of  it  lies  in  a  citadel,  that  was  lately  ereded 
upon  one  of  thefe  eminences,  and  which  has  a  full  command  of  the  city  and  of  the 
country  round  about  it.  . 

In  travelling  betwixt  Mafagran  and  Mufty-gannim,  we  are  entertained  with  the  prof- 
peGt  of  a  number  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  country-feats,  that  are  ranged,  in  a  beautiful 
variety,  all  along  the  fea  fhore.  A  chain  of  hills  bounds  thefe  to  the  S.  and  S.  £. 
which  not  only  (belters  them  from  the  hot  fcorching  winds,  that  fometimes  blow  in 
thofe  direftions,  but  break  out  every  where  in  fountains  to  cherifli  and  refrefli  them. 
The  Alhenna,  which  I  (hall  have  further  occafion  to  fpeak  of,  is  here  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  ftrength  and  beauty,  particularly  of  the  walls  of  Mufty-gannim,  to  the  N.  W. 
may  well  allow  us  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  formerly  a  portion  of  fome  Roman 
fabric.  For  both  Mufty-gannim  and  Mafagran  are  fo  copioufly  fupplied  with  water ; 
they  are  fo  commodioufly  fituated  with  regard  to  the  fertile  and  extenftve  lawns  that  are 
fpread  far  and  near  behind  them  ;  they  enjoy  befides  fuch  a  delightful  profpeft  of  the 
fea,  and  of  the  rich  maritime  country,  that  lies  in  view  to  a  great  diftance  on  each  fide ; 
that|  without  doubt,  they  were  ftations  too  valuable  to  have  been  negleded  by  the 
Romans.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  place  their  Cartenna  in  this  diredion ;  and,  in  the  Itiner- 
ary, we  have  the  fame  diftance  betwixt  Arfenaria  and  Cartenna,  that  I  find  betwixt 
Arzew  and  thefe  places.  One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  or  both,  might  have 
formerly  made  up  this  colony  ;  for,  confidering  that  their  fituations  are  nearly  con- 
tiguous, and  that  the  interjacent  plantations  belong  indifferently  (as  they  perhaps  always 
did)  to  them  both,  there  is  fome  probability  at  leaft  that  they  had  likewife  the  fame  in-, 
tereft,  and  were  accordingly  one  and  the  fame  community  under  the  name  Cartennae,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  it  in  the  plural. 

Under  Jibbel  Difs,  or  Cape  Ivy  (according  to  our  modem  fea  charts)  betwixt  the 
encampments  of  the  Bookhammel  and  theMagrowah,at  miles  from  Mufty-gannim, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  ShellifF,  the  Chinalaph  of  the  old  geography.  This  is  the  moft 
noted,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  of  this  kingdom.  When  I  crofled  it  in 
Autumn,  it  was  nearly  of  the  bignefs  of  thelfis,  united  with  the  Cherwell.  Abulfeda 
afcribes  to  the  Shelifi"  the  fame  property  with  the  Nile,  of  augmenting  its  ftream  in  the 
fummer  feafon  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded,  the  leaft  occafion  could  never  have  been  given  for 
any  conftant  or  regular  appearance  of  that  kind.  The  fources  of  it,  which  are  70  miles 
to  the  S.E.  are  called  Sebbeine  Ain,  i.  e.  the  feventy  fountains ;  and  a  little  way  to  the 
northward  is  the  Nahar  (i.  e.  river)  Waffel,  the  firft  tributary  rivulet  to  the  Shelliffl  In 
ftretchihg  afterwards  towards  the  N.E.  it  receives  the  Midroefo  called  from  a  ^iftantGaetu- 
lian  village,  now  in  ruins.  Tuckereath,  the  ancient  Tigava,  lies  near  the  W.  banks  of 
the  Midroe.  The  ShellifF  continuing  ftill  in  the  fame  direfldon,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Pond 
of  Titterie  (or  Titterie  Gewle,  according  to  the  Turkifli  name) ;  and,  recov«"ing  itfelf 
aftqrwards,  runs  diredly  towards  the  fanduary  of  Seedy  ben  Tyba,  a  little  below  the 
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city  of  Medea.  From  hence  it  runs  all  the  way  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel  with  the  fea 
coaft,  receiving  all  along  feveral  large  contributions,  which  will  be  hereafter  taken  no- 
tice of.  The  whole  courfe  of  the  Shelliff,  from  the  Sebbeine  Ain  to  Jibbel  Di&,  i.  e. 
the  mountain  of  fparium^  or  reedy  grafs^  is  little  fliort  of  200  miles. 

After  we  have  touched  at  the  Zour  el  Hamam,  i.  e.  the  Pigeon  IJland^  and  pafled  under 
the  fhade  of  Jibbel  Mmifs,  a  mountain  of  fait,  the  rich  pofleffion  of  the  Weled  You- 
noufe,  we  come  to  Tniis  or  Tennis,  which  has  a  low  dirty  iituation,  (as  the  name,  irom 
1^0  mud^  may  probably  import)  at  a  fmall  diftance  from- the  fea.  Before  the  Turkifh 
conquefts,  it  was  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  petty  royalties  of  this  country,  though  a 
few  miferables  hovels  are  all  that  remains  of  it  at  prefent^  A  little  brook  runs  winding  by 
it,  which  afterwards  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  over  againfl  a  fmall  adjacent  ifland. 
Tnifs  has  been  long  famous  for  the  many  loadings  of  com  which  are  fhipped  off  from 
thence  to  Chriftendom  ;  but  the  anchoring  ground  (for  harbour  we  cannot  call  it)  that 
lies  before  it,  being  too  much  expofed  to  tne  north  and  weft  winds,  is  the  occaiion  that 
veflels  are  frequently  caft  away,  (as  they  are  likewife  at  Hammofe,  Magrowa,  and 
other  dangerous  roads  on  this  fide  the  Shelliff,)  unlefs  they  fall  in  with  a  feafon  of  calm 
weather.  , 

Sanfon,  with  other  geographers,  make  Tni&  to  be  the  ancient  Jol,  or  Julia  Csefarea*; 
though  the  ifland  which  I  have  mentbned  feems  to  be  the  only  drcumftance  in  favour 
of  that  opinion. 

The  Moors  have  a  tradition,  that  the  Tniffians  were  formerly  in  fuch  reputation  for 
forcery  and  witchcraft,  that  Pharaoh  fent  for  the  wifeft  of  them  to  difpute  miracles 
with  Mofes.  It  is  certain,  that  they  are  the  greateft  cheats  of  this  country ;  and  are 
as  little  to  be  trufted  to  as  their  road.  Hammet  Ben  Ufeph,  a  late  neighbouring 
Ma-rab-butt,  has  left  us  this  rhapfodical  charafter  both  of  the  place  and  its  inha- 
bitants: 


Tennis  | 

Mabannh  alt  dennis  \ 
Mawah  Shem ; 

Ma  dim  \  \  Uim 

Wa  howa  fim  | 
Wa  Hamet  Ben  Ufeph  ma 
dakkol  tlume. 


1 

•J 


//  hmU  whtm  a  itmglM^ 
The/oUrfaiiJfiMimgf 
Tie  water  of  it  is  Uoodi 
And  the  air  is  poifim  ; 
jindHamsnet  Bm  Ufeph  dU 
mot  come  then,  ^ 


Nakkos,  the  large  adjacent  promontory,  formerly  the  Promontorium  Apollinis  of 
Ptolemy,  is  fo  call^  from  a  grotto  that  is  formed  below  it  in  the  fliape  of  a  bell.  la 
advancing  towards  this  cape  from  the  coaft  of  Spain,  it  appears  like  the  head  of  a  wild 
boar.  We  fall  in  afterwards  with  feveral  little  iflands,  where  there  is  good  fhelter  for 
fm«U  veflels ;  and  upon  the  continent  over  agamft  them,  are  the  Dafhkrahs  of  the  Beni 
Headjah  and  Beni  Howah.  A  little  further  to  the  S.  are  the  Goryah  and  other  trouble- 
fome  Kabyles,  which  have  below  them,  upon  the  coaft,  Dahmufs  and  Bre(k,  formerly 
two  cities  of  die  Romans. 

Sherfliell,  the  next  place  of  note,  was  the  Jol,  or  Julia  Csfarea,  fo  famous  ia 
hiftory.  When  Ifawit^A.D.  1730)  it  was  in  peat  reputation .  for  making  fteel^ 
esurthen  veflek,  and  fuch  iron  tools  as  are  wanted  m  the  neighbourhood ;  but  a  few 
years  ^erwards  (1738),  it  was  entirely  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  The  ruins 
upon  which  this  town  was  fituated,  are  not  inferior  in  extent  to  thofe  of  Carthage ;  and 
'  we  may  likewife  ooQcetve  no  fmall  opinbn  of  its  former  magnificence,  from  the  fine 
follars,  oqpitalsy  capadous-dfleniSyand  beautiful  Mofiuc  pavements  that  are  every  where 
remaining* 
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The  water  of  the  river  Hafliem,  according  to  its  prefent  name,  was  conduced  hkhe^ 
through  a  large  and  fumptuous  aquedud,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Carthage  in  the  height 
and  ftrength  of  its  arches  ;  feveral  fragments  of  it,  fcattered  amone  the  neighbouring 
vallies  to  the  S.  E.  continue  to  be  fo  many  inconteftable  proofs  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  work.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  two  other  leffer  conduits,  which  con- 
tinue perfeft  and  entire;  and  plentifully  fupplying  Sherfliell  with  excellent  water, 
for  that  of  the  wells  is  brackifhj  may  be  confidered  as  two  ineftimable  legacies  of  the 
ancients. 

Nothing  certainly  could  have  been  better  contrived,  either  for  ftrength  or  beauty, 
than  the  fituation  of  this  city.  A  ftrong  wall,  forty  feet  high,  fupported  with  buttreffes, 
and  winding  itfelf  near  two  miles  through  the  feveral  creeks  of  the  fea  (hore,  fecured 
it  from  all  encroachments  from  the  fea.  The  city,  to  the  diftance  of  two  furlongs 
from  this  wall,  lies  upon  a  level ;  and  afterwards,  riling  gradually  for  the  fpace  of  a 
mile,  to  a  confiderable  elevation,  implied  in  the  ancient  name  lol  *,  fpreads  itfelf  over 
a  variety  of  hills  and  vallies,  and  lofes  entirely  the  profped  of  the  fea.  One  of  the 
principal  gates  this  way  is  placed  about  a  furlong  below  the  fummit  of  thefe  hills,  and 
leads  us  to  the  rugged  poffdiions  of  the  Beni  Menaffer ;  and,  of  the  other  two,  near  the 
fea  fhore,  the  weftem  lies  under  the  high  mountains  of  the  Beni  Yifrah,  and  the  eaftern 
under  th^t  of  the  Shenouah. 

As  Sherlhell  is  thus  fliut  up  in  the  midft  of  mountains  and  narrow  defiles,  and  all 
communication  with  it  may  be  eafily  cut  off,  whenever  the  neighbouring  tribes  are 
difpofed  to  be  mutinous  -and  troublefome,  as  it  frequently  happens,  even  to  this  day. 
And  this  circumftance  will  afford  us  one  argument,  that  Sherfhell  was  the  Julia 
Caefarea,  by  interpreting  Procopius's  t  defcription  of  it  in  our  favour,  viz.  *  That  the 
Romans  tould  only  comeat  Caefarea  by  fea,  accefsby  land  being  rendered  impradicable, 
as  all  the  paffes  were  then  feized  upon  by  its  neighbours.* 

They  have  a  tradition,  that  the  ancient  city  was  deftroyed,  as  the  new  one  was  lately, 
by  an  earthquake;  and  that  the  port,  formerly  very  large  and  commodious,  was 
reduced  to  the  miferable  condition  wherein  we  find  it  at  prefent,  by  the  arfenal  and  other 
adjacent  buildings  being  thrown  into  it  by  the  (hock.  The  Cothon  J,  that  had  a  com- 
munication with  the  weftern  part  of  the  port,  is  the  beft  proof  of  this  tradition.  For 
when  the  fea  is  calm,  and  the  water  low,  as  it  frequently  happens  after  ftrong  S.  or  E. 
winds,  we  then  difcover  all  over  the  area  of  it  fo  many  maffy  pillars  and  pieces  of  great 
walls,  that  is  cannot  be  well  conceived  how  they  fhould  come  there  without  fuch  a 
concuflion. 

The  port  is  nearly  in  a  circular  form,  of  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter  :  but  the. 
fecureft  part  of  it,  which,  till  of  late,  was  towards  the  Cothon,  is  now  filled  up  with  a 
bank  of  fand,  that  daily  increafes.  However,  there  fl:ill  lies  in  the  mouth  of  ::  a 
fmall  rocky  ifland,  which  at  prefent  is  the  main  (helter  and  defence  againft  the  northern 
tempefts.  This  ifland,  therefore,  and  thefe  large  and  fumptuous  remains  of  an  ancient 
city,  will  afford  other  arguments  for  fuppofing  Sherfliell  to  be  the  lol  or  Julia  Caefarea. 

^  Ab  vcl  Syr.  t^^y  vcl  i^y  quod  celfum  fonat.  Bocli.  Chan.  1.  i.  c  34:  pnde  //ibens,  //rturgiB, 
cWitates  qux  ahum  (itum  habcnL 

XtfCb*    Procop.  1.  ii.  de  Bell.  Vand.  c.  ao.  in  tine. 

j  Scrvius  in  illud  Virgilii  JEuc'id.  i.  Hie  Portus  alii  effodiunt.  Portus  non  naturale*,  fed  arte  ct  manu 
faftos  Cothonas  vocari  aflcrit.  Idem  fcribit  ct  Fellus,  viz.  a  Q^p  iafan  vtl  Phaen'uio  more  katbam 
incidcrc,  unde  3*t9p  kathum  tncifus  ct  Q^^p  htthum  vel  HO^JD?  Incifio :  ita  eiiam  apud  Arabcs. 

Vid.  Boch.  ut  fupra,  cap.  xxiv.  et  Buxt.  id  voce. 

For 
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For  ports  are  very  raip  upon  the  coaift  of  Barbaify ;  efpecklly  in  this  fituation,  where 
we  are  to  look  for  Csefarea ;  and  an  haven,  with  an  ifland  at  the  entrance  into  it,  is 
only  to  be  met  with  at  Siga  or  Tackumbreet,  a  place  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  the  W, 
to  be  taken  for  Caefarea,  Tnifs,  where  Sanfon  *  and  others  have  placed  the  Julia 
Caefarea,'  has  indeed  an  ifland  before  it,  yet  without  the  leaft  rudiments  of  a  haven,  or 
any  heaps  of  ruins.  Algiers,  likewife,  the  other  city  that  is  brought  by  Dapper  and 
later  geographers  into  the  difpute,  was  formerly  in  the  fame  fituation  with  Tnifs  ;  its 
prefent  port  having  been  made  fince  the  Turkifh  conquefts  by  Hayradin  Barbaroflfa, 
A.  D.  1530,  who  united  the  ifland  that  formerly  lay  before  it,  to  the  continent.  The 
principal  charadteriftic,  therefore,  whereby  the  ancients  defcribe  their  lol  Caefarea, 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  attributed  to  any  other  place  than  SherflielL  Befides, 
in  the  Itinerary,  Caefarea  is  placed  25  miles  from  Aquis,  or  Aquis  calidis ;  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  diftance  there  is  betwixt  Sherfliell  and  the  Hamam  Melwart,  which 
will  be  hereafter  defcribed. 

The  country  round  about  Sherflieli  is  of  the  utmofl:  fertility,  and  exceedingly  well  - 
watered  by  the  NaiTara,  Billack,  and  Hafliam  ;  neither  are  we  to  forget  a  beautiful  rill 
of  water,  received  into  a  large  bafon  of  Roman  workmanfliip,  called  Shrub  we  krub, 
i.  e.  bibe  et  fuge,  drink  and  away^  there  being  the  like  danger  of  meeting  here  with 
rogues  and  aflailins,  that  the  dog  is  faid  to  have  had  in  meeting  with  the  crocodile,  in 
drinking  of  the  Nile.  Even  the  very  mountainous  parts,  towards  the  fea,  the  poflef- 
fions  chiefly  of  the  Shenooah,  are  here  barren,  as  they  frequently  are  in  many  other 
places,  covered  to  the  very  fummits  of  them,  with  a  |ucceflion  of  delicate  plats  of 
arable  ground,  here  and  there  diverfified  with  plantations  of  apricot,  peach,  and  other 
fruit  trees.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  entertaining  than  that  variety  of  profpeft^ 
which  we  every  where  meet  with  in  this  delightful  country. 

The  northern  extremity  of  thefe  mountains  form  a  pretty  large  cape,  called  Ras  el 
Amouflie,  the  fame  with  the  Battal  of  Edrifi.  Below  it  to  the  eafl:ward  is  the  IflandBarin- 
fliell,  from  whence,  as  they  are  fond  of  telling  us,  one  of  the  neighbouring  Kabyles,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  Algerines,  fwam  with  a  little  child  upon  his  back  as  far  as  the 
river  Mafaffran^  at  20  miles  diftance.  A  little  lower  is  the  Mers'  el  Amouflie,  or  Port 
of  Amoujhe^  very  fafe'in  wefterly  winds  ;  after  which  we  crofs  the  river  Gurmant,  and 
then  fall  in  with  a  number  of  ftone  coflins  of  an  oblong  figure,  not  unlike  thofe  that 
are  fometimes  found  in  our  own  ifland.  A  little  farther  to  the  E.,  under  a  rifing  ground, 
are  the  ruins  of  Tefeflad,  or  TfeflTad,  called  likewife  Blaid  el  Madoone,  which  extend 
themfelves  for  the  fpace  of  two  miles  along  the  fea  fliore,  though  the  breadth  is  ftot 
equal  to  one  third  part  of  the  length. 

Tefeflad,  by  being  fituated  13  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Sherfliell,  appears  to  be  the 
Tipafa  of  the  old  geography.  For  Ptolemy,  in  fixing  Tipafa  30'  to  the  E.  and  10'  to 
the  S.  of  Caefarea,  does  not  a  little  authorize  this  pofition.  The  author  likewife  of  the 
Itinerary,  in  placing  his  Tipafa  Colonia>i  6  Roman  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Caefarea, 
gives  us  the  very  fame  diftance.  Tefeflad,  likewife,  by  an  eafy  tranfilion,  or  the 
changing/into     will  haye  a  found  not  very  different  from  Tipafa. 

Both  at  this  place  and  Sherfliell,  we  meet  with  feveral  arches  and  walls  of  brick, 
not  commonly  found  in  other  parts  of  Barbary  ;  efpecially  where  the  work  itfelf  may 
be  looked  upon  as  Roman*  The  bricks  (from  whence  the  Moors  might  have  called 
it  Madoune)  are  of  a  fine  pafte  and  colour,  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  and  near  a 


•  Atlas  Gcogr.  vol.  iv,  p.ac8« 
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foot  fquare.  We  have  the  following  infcriptbn,  upoa  a  large  paxmelled  ftone,  brought 
from  hence  to  Algiers : 

C.CRITIO.C.  F. 
QVIRIT  FELICI. 
EX  TESTAMEN 
TO  EIVS. 

The  fea  coaft,  from  Tefefiad  to  Algiers,  to  the  breadth,  for  the  moft  part,  of  two 
or  three  leagues,  is  either  woody  or  mountainous ;  thereby  fecuring  the  fine  plains  of 
theMettijiah,  which  lie  behind  it,  not  only  from  the  more  immed&e  influence  of  the 
northerly  winds,  but  from  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  which  is  equally  noxious.  The  Kub- 
ber  Ro-meah,  i.  e.  thefepulcbre  of  the  Chrtftian  women^  called  by  the  Turks,  from  the 
£ifliion  of  it,  Maltapafy,  or  the  treafure  of  the  fugar  loaf  is  fituated  upon  the  moun-^ 
tainous  part  of  the  fea  coaft,  feven  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Tefefiad.  According  to  the 
difcoveries  hitherto  made,  it  is  a  folid  and  compaft  edifice,  built  with  the  fmefl:  fjree 
ftone ;  the  height  whereof  I  computed  to  be  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  cKameter  of  the 
bafis  ninety.  It  is  of  a  round  figure,  rifing  with  fteps  quite  up  to  the  top,  like  the 
Egyptian  pyramids.  This  ftru^re,  therefore,  m  confideration  of  the  elegancv  of  the 
wortmantnip,  and  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  appears  to  be  much  older  than  the 
Mahometan  conquefts ;  and  may  better  be  taken  for  the  fame  monument  that  Mela 
(c  vi.)  places  betwixt  lol  and  Icofium,  and  appropriates  to  the  royal  family  of  the  Nu- 
midian  Kings.  Sepulchres  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  like  maritime  fituation,  have  been 
taken  notice  of,  at  other  places,  by  ancient  authors*. 

A  few  miles  from  the  Kubboi  Romeah,  is  the  mouth  of  the  MafafFran,  the  eaftera 
boundary  of  this  province,  a  river  very  little  inferior  to  the  Shelleff,  In  pafSng  through 
the  feveral  deep  vallies  of  that  part  or  Mount  Atlas,  where  fome  of  its  branches  have 
their  fountains,  it  runs  in  fuch  a  variety  of  mazes  and  turnings,  that  I  crofled  it  fourteea 
times  in  an  hour.  The  name  of  Mafaffranf,  was  probably  attributed  to  it  from  the 
tawny  or  fa£fron  colour  of  its  water. 

CHAP. IV.— (y  the  moji  remarkable  inland  Placer  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Wejlem 

Province,  or  the  Province  of  Tlemfan. 

IF  we  return,  then,  to  the  weftward,  five  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tafna  is  the  city  Tremefim,  as  the  modem  geographers  write  it,  or  Telem- 
Ian  or  Tlemfan,  according  to  the  Mooriih  pronunciation.  It  is  fituated  upon  a  rifing 
ground,  below  a  range  of  rocky  precipices,  the  Sachratsun  (as  we  may  take  (hem  to< 
be)  of  Edrifi :  thefe  make  a  part  of  Mount  Atlas ;  and  upon  the  firft  ridge  of  them^, 
(for  there  is  a  much  higher  one  to  the  fouthward),  we  have  a  large  ftrip  of  level 
ground,  that  throws  out  from  every  part  of  it  a  number  of  fountains.  Thefe,  after 
^^Q^^gradually  into  little  rills>  .£ul  in  a  variety  of  cafcades,,  as.  they  draw  near  ta 

PfyHi  regis  iiepuldiniiii  in  parte  SyrtiQin  eft.  PKn..!.  w.  c^a* 

DioDy8.  Per.1. 39o>Jv 

vHXmf  voi^m.    Paus.  in  Attic.  Han*  1613.  p.  66.  KaraCem  )t  »  ax^o^tvf^/MnyAoi  in       dci^Mt^  Ai^iyo(. 
id.  I'bi'cL  p.  82,  vid.  aiinot.  V.    CI.  Abv,  Gronov.  in  ?•  Mcknw 
t  Mazafran,  fuWut }  ez  fitWo  nibeBS.   Vid.  GoL  in  Toce* 

In 
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bi  the  weft  part  of  the  city,  there  is  a  large  fquare  bafon  of  Moorifii  workmanfliip, 
two  hundred  yards  long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The  inhabitants  entertain  a  tra- 
dition, that  formerly  the  Kngs  of  Tlemfan  took  here  the  diverfion  of  the  water,  whilft 
their  fubjedls  were  taught  the  art  of  rowing  and  navigation*  But  the  water  of  the 
Sachratam,  as  Leo  well  obferves,  being  eafily  turned  oflF  from  its  ordmary  courfe, 
this  bafon  might  have  been  rather  defigned  for  a  refervotr  in  cafe  of  a  fiege ;  not  to 
mention  the  conftant  ufe  of  it  at  all  other  times,  in  preferving  a  ouantity  of  water  fuf* 
jBdent  to  refrefli  the  beautiful  gardens  and  plantations  that  He  below  it.  Edrifi  takes 
notice  of  a  ftru&ure  of  this  kind,  where  the  fountain  of  Om-Iahia  difchar^ed  itfelf. 

Moft  of  the  wails  of  Tlemfan  have  been  built,  or  rather  moulded  m  frames,  a 
method  of  building  which  Pliny  informs  us,  (1.  zxzv.  c.  14.)  was  ufed  by  the  Africans 
and  Spaniards  in  his  time.  Tl;&e  mortar  of  which  they  confift  is  made  up  of  fand, 
Ume,  and  gravel ;  which,  by  being  at  firft  wdl  tempered  and  wrought  together,  has 
attained  a  llreagth  «md  folidity  not  inferior  to  ftone.  The  fevjeral  ftages  and  removes 
of  tbefe  fraipes  are  flill  obfervable,  fome  of  which  are  at  teaft  one  hundred  yards  ia 
length,  and  two  yards  in  height  and  thicknefs ;  whereby  may  be  eftimated  the  im^ 
nenfe  quantity  of  this  compoft  that  was  made  ufe  of  at  one  time^  About  the  year 
1670,  Haflan,  then  Dey  of  Algiers,  laid  moft  of  this  dty  in  ruins,  as  a  pumfliment 
for  the  difaffedioB  of  the  inhabitants  ;  £3  that  there  is  not  remaining  above  one-fixtb 
part  of  the  old  Tlemfan,  which,  when  entire,  might  have  been  four  miles  in  circuit. 

Among  the  eafteru  part  of  thefe  ruins,  we  meet  with  feveral  fliafts  of  pillars,  and 
other  fragments  of  Roman  antiquities ;  and  in  the  walls  of  a  mofque,  made  out  of 
thefe  old  materials,  we  have  a  number  of  altars  dedicated  to  the  IXi  Manes }  but  the 
&ilowing  was  the  only  legible  infcription : 

D.  M.  S. 
M.  TREBIVS 
ABVLLVS  VIX. 
A  N.  L  V.  M.  T  R  E 
BIV4S  lANVARIVS 
FRATRICARISSIMO 
FECIT. 

Gramaye  *  informs  us,  that  Rabbi  Abraham  had  feen  feveral  medals  dug  up  in  this 
place,  infcribed,  Tremis.  CoL,  a  city,  I  prefume,  not  known  in  the  old  fi;eography ; 
tor  Timice  t»  from  fome  fuppofed  affinity  in  the  name,,  has  been  generally,  though,, 
with  as  little  reafon,  taken  for  Tlemfan  i  whereas  Ptolemy's  Lanigara  will  better  agree 
with  this  fituation.  There  is  fome  room  likewile  to  coilj.e&ure,  that  Tlemfan  may  be 
an  appellation  I  of  Arabic  extra£tion,  on  account  of  the  rich  arable  ground  which  lies 
round  about  it*^ 

Upon  the  hanks  of  the  lifer,  which  is  the  eaftermoft  branch  of  the  Tafha,  we  fell  in 
with  the  baths  of  Seedy  Ebly and  after  them  we  enter  upon  the  rich  plains  of  Zeidoure,, 
which  extend  themfelves  through  a  beautiful  interchange  of  hills  and  vallies,  to  the 
verv  banks  of  the  Wed  el  Mailah,;  at  50  miles  diftance.  Thefe  have  no  fmall  affinity^ 
witn  the  ^utu(»  of  the  Greeks  ;  an  appellation  that  denotes  fuch  plenty  and  fertility  aa 
we  every  where  meet  with  in  thefe  plains.  About  the  middle  of  them  is  the  Shuxph  el' 
Graab,  or  the  pinnacle  the  ravens^  a  high  pointed  precipice,  with  a  branch  of  the 
Sman  running  by  it..  The  Welled  Haifa  and  Zeir  are  the  principal  Arabs  of  this  part.. 

•  Afric.  tOnftf.  c.  Jj.  f  All.  Geogr.  vol.  h.  p.  J 15.. 

%  DerWed  perhaps  from  TViSrft,  ^fukiit  tons,  fi^iatun  fadui  kmcaxk  ci]gp)  and  &uh  (formare.); 
Vid.  GoL  in  voce 
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Six  leagues  to  the  S.  of  the  Sinan  is  Jibbel  Karkar,  a  high  range  of  rockf  mouQ; 
tains,  which  bend  our  profpe£t  to  the  fouth.  Beyond  them-are  the  mountains  of  the 
Beni-Smeal,  with  the  Arabs  Harar,  a  little  beyond  them  in  the  Sahara.  After  them, 
again,  at  the  diftance  of  five  days  journey  to  the  S.S.  W.  are  the  villages  of  Figig, 
noted  for  their  plantations  of  palm  trees,  from  which  the  weftem  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince are  fupplled  with  figs. 

Beyond  the  river  Mailah,  as  far  as  Warran,  is  the  Shibkah,  as  they  call  a  very 
extenfive  plain  of  fandy  faltiih  ground,  which  is  dry  in  fummer,  but  covered  with 
water  in  the  winter  feafon. 

The  Ammer  have  their  encampments  in  this  neighbourhood,  who,  from  their  long 
intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  whilft  they  were  mafters  of  Warran,  retain  feveral  of 
their  cufloms,  and  fpeak  their  language  with  great  propriety. 

To  the  fouthward  of  the  Shij^kah,  arjs  the  noted  mountains  of  Souf  el  Tell  and 
Taffarowy,  which  make  part  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  extenfive  ruins  of  Arbaal  lie  oa 
the  one  fide,  and  thofe  of  Teffailah  on  the  other.  The  latter,  which  from  an  affinity 
in  the  name,  might  belong  to  the  ancient  Aftacitis,  are  furrounded  with  fome  of  the 
mod  fertile  plains  of  this  country,  cultivated  by  Weled  Aly,  the  implacable  enemies  of 
the  Weled  Zeir  and  Halfe. 

Crofiing  afterwards,  (.nearly  in  the  fame  parallel,  the  rivers  Makerra  and  Hamaite, 
both  of  which  fall  into  the  Sigg,  we  come  to  Mafcar,  acoUe&ion'of  mud-walled  houfes, 
built  in  the  midft  of  a  plain,  at  ten  leagues  diftance  from  Mufty-gannim.  There  is  a 
little  fort  to  defend  it  againft  any  fudden  revolt  of  the  neighouring  Arabs,  which  is 
not  garrifoned  as  ufual  by  Turks,  but  by  its  own  inhabitants.  The  Hafhem,  who  are 
the  Bedoweens  of  this  part  of  the  country,  are  called  Jowaite,  or  gentlemen,  being 
excufed  from  taxes,  and  ferve  only  as  volunteers,  when  the  Algerin&  want  their 
affiftance. 

Five  leagues  to  the  N.  E.  of  Mafcar,  is  El  Callah,  the  greateft  market  of  this  country 
for  carpets  and  Bumoofes.  This  likewife,  though  larger  than  Mafcah,  is  a  dirty  ill- 
contrived  town,  without  either  drains,  pavement,  or  caufeways ;  being  built,  as  the 
name  •  imports,  upon  an  eminence,  and  in  the  midft  of  other  mountains,  which  make 
part  of  Mount  Atlas.  There  are  feveral  villages  of  the  fame  nature,  and  in  the  like 
lituation,  round  about  it ;  all  of  them  very  profitably  employed  in  the  fame  woollen 
manufaftories.  The  Turks  have  here  a  fmall  garrifon  and  citadel ;  and  from  fome 
few  large  ftones  and  pieces  of  marble  of  ancient  workmanftiip,  we  may  take  it  to  have 
been  formerly  a  city  of  the  Romans ;  the  Gitlui  or  Apfar  perhaps  of  Ptolemy. 

Travelling  for  fome  leagues  under  the  ,fliade  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  tiims  here  to 
the  northward,  we  ford  the  river  Minah  t,  which  falls  into  the  ShelliflF  at  El  Had,  near 
the  plains  of  Elmildegah,  where  the  Swidde  have  their  chief  abodes.  El  Had  may 
denote  a  mountain,  by  way  of  eminence  j  fuch  indeed  as  thofe  of  the  Benizerwall  may 
be  properly  called,  which  run  here  parallel  with  the  ShelliflF  J.  This  part  of  Mount 
Atlas  is  celebrated  for  the  plenty,  as  well  as  delicacy,  of  its  figs :  fuch  as  thofe  might 
be  which  Cato  §  threw  down  before  the  Roman  fenate,  and  were  admired  for  their 
largenefs  and  beauty. 

Seedy  Abid,  a  noted  fanftuary,  lies  four  leagues  further,  at  a  little  diftance  only 
from  the  influx  of  the  Arhew  into  the  Shelliff.    Over  againft  it,  on  the  other  fide  of 

*  Calahf  cacumen,  Tcrtez,  &c.   Vid.  Gol.  in  Tocr. 

f  Vid.  Atlas  Geogr.  to!,  iv.  p.  2 1 1.  %  Il>»<^  §  Vid.  Plut. 
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the  SheHiff*,;  is  Mazounah,  a  dirty  mud-^lled  village,  without  the  leaft  footfteps  of 
any  fuch  Roman  temples  and  fumptuous  edifices  as  are  mentioned  by  Dapper  and 
Marmol.  It  is,  however,  as  remarkable  for  its  woollen  manufaftories  as  either  Mafcar 
or  £1  Callah,  and  is  delightfully  fituated  under  the  fouth  fide  of  Mount  Atlas.  The 
Weled  Seleema  are  the  neighbouring  Bedoweens. 

In  the  fame  meridian  nearly  with  Mazoana,  at  eighteen  leagues  diftance,  is  Taga- 
dempt,  the  Tergdent,  Tigedent,  or  Tigdentum  of  the  Atlas  Geographus,  placed  by 
Sanfon  110  miles  to  the  S.  of  Oran,  and  more  than  120  to  the  S.  E.  of  Tlemfan.  Yet 
neither  thefe  diftances  nor  dire&ions  will  fell  in  with  our  Tagadempt ;  which,  by  the 
ruins,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  city,  not  long  ago  abandoned  by  the  Arabs, 
who  have  taken  their  ufual  care  to  leave  us  feveral  tokens  of  their  own  humility  %nd 
ignorance  in  architefture,  at  the  fame  time  they  have  pulled  down  and  defaced  what- 
ever was  beautiful  and  magnificent  in  the  buildings  of  their  predeceffors.  If  this  then 
Ihould  be  the  Tignident  of  Marmol,  (lib.  v.  c.  34.)  and  there  is  no  other  place,  as  far 
as  I  could  be  informed,  of  the  like  name,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  making 
it  the  Julia  Caefarea  which  undoubtedly  was  a  maritime  city,  far  removed  from  the 
pofition  wherein  we  find  the  prefent  Tagadempt.  The  Weled  Booker,  with  their 
numerous  Douwars,  furround  thefe  ruins. 

If  we  return  again  to  the  ShelliflF,  four  leagues'from  Seedy  Abid  is  Memounturroy, 
as  the  Weled  Spaihee,  who  live  near  it,  call  an  old  fquare  tower,  formerly  a  fepulchral 
monument  of  the  Romans.  This,  like  many  other  ancient  edifices,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  over  a  treafure ;  agreeably  to  which  account,  they  tell  us,  thefe  follow- 
ing myftical  rhimes  were  infcribed  upon  it,  by  Prince  Maimoun  Tizai. 


Mai'Iy 
Fc  thuUy ; 
Wa  tliully 
Fc  maily^ 
£tmah  ; 
La  tcis : 
\ya  tcis ; 
Lc  tctmah. 


My  treafure 
It  in  my  Jhad»  ; 
And  my  Jbade 
Is  in  my  treafure » 
Search  for  iff 
Defptwr  not: 
Nay  defpair  ; 
Do  not  fearcb. 


Round  about  this  monument,  there  are  feveral  mafiy  blocks  of  marble,  hollowed 
out  in  the  fafliion  of  coffins. 


Five  miles  further,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Shelliff,  are  the  ruins  of  Memon  and 
Sinaab,  formerly  two  contiguous  cities.  The  latter,  which  might  have  been  three  miles 
in  circuit,  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable ;  though  I  faw  nothing  more  of  it  than  large 
pieces  of  walls,  and  capacious  cifterns. 

Wan-nafh-reefe,  the  Gueneferis  of  Sanfon,  and  the  Ganfer  of  Du  Val,  lies  eight 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Sinaabj^  It  is  a  high  rugged  mountain,  generally  covered 
with  fnow,  and,  on  thefe  accounts,  is  one  of  the  moft  noted  land-marks  of  this 
country,  diftinguifliing  itfelf  all  the  way,  from  El  Callah  to-  Medea,  over  a  number  of 
lefler  mountains  ranged  far  and  near  about  it.  Edrifi  was  greatly  mifinformed  con- 
cerning the  length  of  it,  which  he  makes  to  be  four  days  journey ;  ia  as  much  as  this 
will  better  agree  with  the  view  and  profped  we  have  of  ir,  which  is  indeed  at  much 

more 
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more  than  that  diflanee.  This  mountain  was  probably  the  Zalacus  of  Ptolemy ;  as 
Sinaab,  from  the  pofidon  feven  leagues  to  the  northward,  Ihould  be  his  Oppidoneum. 

The  Wed  el  Fuddal,  or  River  of  Plate^  has  its  fource  in  this  mountain.  In  great 
rains,  many  fleaks  of  lead  ore,  for  which  this  mountain  is  famous,  are  brought  down 
by  the  river  ;  and  being  afterwards  left  upon  the  bank,  and  glittering  in  the  fun, 
gave  occafion  to  the  name.  Abulfeeda,  with  other  later  geographers,  have  been  mif- 
taken  in  deducmg  the  river  Shelliff,  inftead  of  this  branch  of  it  only,  from  Wan-nafh- 
reefe. 

The  Weled  Uzeire  and  the  Lataflf  rove  on  each  fide  of  the  Fiddah ;  and  over  againft 
the  mouth  of  it,  are  the  mud-walled  villages  of  Merjejah,  and  of  the  Beni  Rafhid ;  of 
which  the  latter  made  fome  figure  in  former  ages,  (AtK  Geogr.  vol.  iv.  p.  210.)  having 
had  a  citadel,  two  thoufand  houfes,  and  a  race  of  warlike  inhabitants,  who  commanded 
this  country  as  far  as  £1  Callah  aud  Mafqar.  But  at  prefent  the  caftle  is  in  ruins  ; 
the  two  thouland  houfes  and  thdr  large  territories  are  reduced  to  a  few  cottages ;  and 
the  people,  from  a  like  courfe  of  obedience  to  a  jealous  and  fevere  government,  are 
become  equally  timorous  and  cowardly  with  their  neighbours.  However,  thdr  fiiiits, 
and  particularly  their  figs,  for  which  they  were  always  famous,  continue  in  the  fame 
rroute,  and  may  difpute  with  thofe  of  the  Beni  Zerwall  for  fize  and  delicacy  of  tafte. 
The  rocky  fituation,  wherein  the  fig-tree  fo  notably  thrives  in  both  thefe  communitiesy 
is  very  agreeable  to  an  obfervation  of  Columella :  Ficum,''  lays  he,  Lxii.  c.2i.  ^<  fri- 
goribus  ne  ferito ;  loca  aprica,  calculofa,  glareofii,  interdum,  et  faxola  amat/' 

Two  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Beni  Refliid,  on  the  northern  brink  of  the 
Shelliff,  isEl  Herba,  with  a  narrow  ftrip  of  plain  fertile  ground  behind  it.  Here  are 
feveral  fmall  marble  pillars  of  a  blueiih  colour  and  good  workmanfliip ;  but  the  capitals, 
which  were  of  the  Corinthian  order,  are  de&ced.  There  are,  befides,  feveral  cofl^, 
like  thofe  at  Memounturroy;  and  upon  one  of  the  covers,  which  is  fcouped  or  hollowed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  top  of  it,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  receive  a  libatbn,  we  have 
iJiis  impmed  infcription : 


M.  -  MORI  L.  - 
8ECVNDIANI.- 
VIC.  XII  ANNI.. 

XIII  LVCIO.  -  . 


El  Khada-rah,  the  Chadra  of  Edrifi,  lies  thirteen  miles  only  in  a  direft  line  from 
the  river  Fuddah,  though,  by  the  intervention  of  mountains,  it  is  as  much  more  in 
?  Gravelling.  It  is  fituated  upon  a  rifing  ground,  on  the  brink  of  the 
Shelhff,  m  the  fame  meridian  ^th  SherlheU ;  and  appears,  by  the  ruins,  to  have  been 
three  miles  m  circuit.  A  range  of  mountains,  rifing  immediately  from  the  oppofite 
banks  of  the  ShelliflF,  fbelter  it  from  the  N.  wind ;  whUft,  at  a  mile's  diftanceto  the 
fouthward,  Jibbel  Dwee,  another  high  mountain,  rifing  up  in  a  conical  figure,  apart. 
(MatLxviL  I.)  like  tbe  cdehrated  Mount  Tabor,  fupplies  the  beautifbi  little  phhu 
*  betweeo 
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between  them  with  a  plentiful  till  of  excellent  water.  The  perpetual  rerdure  of  thefe 
plains  might,  in  all  probability,  have  communicated  the  name  of  £1  Kh^darah,  or  £1 
Chuhd-ary,  i.  e.  the  Green^  to  thefe  rains. 

If  then  Ptolemy's  authority  is  to  direS  us,  we  may  take  this  place  for  his  Zucchab- 
bari,  (the  fame  will  be  Succabar  and  the  Colonia  Augufta,  as  wennay  fuppofe,  of  Pliny,) 
placed  in  the  fame  lat.  and  50'  to  the  £•  of  Sinaab,  or  Oppidoneum.  Jibbel  Dwee 
likewire,  upon  the  fame  fuppofition,  will  be  the  Mons  Tranfcellenfis,  which,  according 
to  Ammianus    hung  over  it. 

A  little  to  the  £•  of  £1  Khadarah,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  (tone  bridge ;  the  only 
one,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  that  was  ever  built  over  the  Shelliflf ;  notwithftanding  the 
great  inconveniences  which  travellers  are  put  to,  efpedally  in  the  winter  feafon,  of 
waiting  fometimes  a  whole  month  before  they  can  ford. 

Seven  miles  to  the  £.  of  £1  Khadarah,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  Shelliff,  are  the  - 
ruins  of  £1  Herba,  another  Roman  town,  of  the  fame  name  and  extent  with  what  has 
been  jull  now  defcribed.  The  fame  name  occurs  very  frequently  in  this  country ; 
and  is  of  the  like  import  and  figniiication  with  pulled  dowfij  or  dejlfvjed.  Here  the 
Shelliflf  begins  to  wind  itfelf  through  a  plain,  not  inferior  in  extent  and  fertility  to  any 
of  this  kingdom.  The  mountains  likewife  of  Atlas,  which,  from  the  Bent  Zerwall 
to  £1  Khadarah,  hung  immediately  over  the  ShellifiP,  retire  now  two  leagues  to  the 
northward.  ■  '  ^      '       '       ■  . 

Maniana  or  Maliana,  or  Miliana,  is  fituated  upon  thefe  mountainsi  half  a  nule  above 
this  plain,  and  two  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  £1  Herba;  It  lies  ecpofed  to  the  S.  and 
S.  W.  promifing  a  large  fcene  of  Roman  buildings  and  antiquities  at  a  diftance ;  but 
the  fktigue  of  climbing  up  to  it,  is  badly  recompenfed  with  the  fight  only  of  a  fmall 
village,  with  the  houfes  or  it  tiled,  inftead  of  then-  being  flat,  and  covered  with  plafter 
of  terrace,  according  to  the  ordinary  praftice  of  the  country.  However,  if  the  accefs 
to  it  was  lefs  ttoublefome,  Maliana  has  feveral  things  to  recommend  it :  for  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  watered  from  Jibbel  Zickar,  that  hangs  over  it ;  it  has  a  number  of 
fruitful  gardens  and  vineyards  round  about  it;  and,  befides  all  this,  it  enjoys  a  moft 
delightful  profped  of  the  rich  arable  country  of  the  Jendill,  Matmata,  and  other  Arabs, 
as  far  as  Medea.  In  the  fpring  feafon,  the  devotees  of  Algiers,  Bleda,  Medea,  and 
the  neighbouring  villages,  come,  with  great  reverence,  to  ki(s  die  fluine  of  Sede 
Youfeph,  the  tutelar  faint  of  this  city. 

There  are  feveral  fragments  at  Maliana  of  the  Roman  architedure ;  and  in  a 
modem  wall,  made  up  of  thefe  ancient  raat^ials,  we  have  a  Cippus,  with  this  in- 
fcription : 

Q,POMPEIOCN.  F.  ^ 
QVIRIT.  CLEJMENTI 

PA  DIIVR 

EX  TESTAMENTO. 
POMPEIO  F.  QVIR. 
OGATI  FRATRlS 
SVI 

POMPEIA  Q.  P. 
MABRA  POSVIT.  * 

If  this  monument  therefore  (hould  bear  any  relation  to  Pompey's  fiimily,  the  fol- 
lowmg  lines  of  Martial  will  receive  from  thence  an  additional  force  and  beauty^  as 

*  Ainmiaii.Marcell.Lzxu(.c.5.  •* 
TOL.XV.  3  Y  we 
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find  Fbmpey's  grandfoiiy  and  probably  his  great-grandfon,  to  have  been  buried  at 
this  diilanoe  from  lh«r  ancellors,  and  in  fuch  an  obfcure  place* 

Pompeios  javenes  Afi«  atqne  ^Qropa*  M  ipfum 

Terra  tegtt  Libyes :  fi  tamen  ulla  tegtt. 
Quid  miVom  toto  u  fpargitur  orbe  ?  jacere 

iJno  non  poterat  tanta  rnina  loco.  £pigr.  l.v.  Ep.75. 

Eight  miles  to  the  £.N.  £.  of  Maliana,  at  the  half  way  betwixt  the  Shelliff  and  the 
iea,  are  the  Hammam,  i.  e.  the  baths  of  Mereega^  the  Aquas  Callidac  Colonia  of  the 
ancients.  The  largeft  and^he  moll  frequented  of  them  is  a  bafpn  of  twelve  feet  fquare^  . 
and  four  in  depth  ;  and  the  water,  which  bubbles  up  in  a  degree  df  heat  juft  fup- 
portable,  after  it  has  filled  this  ciftern,  paffes  on  to  a  much  fmaller  one,  which  is  made 
nfe  of  by  the  Jews,  who  are  not  permitted  to  bathe  in  company,  or  in  the  fame  place 
with  the  Mahometans.  Thefe  baths  were  formerly  covered,  and  had  corridores  of 
ftone  running  round  the  bafons ;  but  at  prefent  they  lie  expofed  to  the  weather,  and 
are  half  full  of  ftcmes  and  rubbifli.  Tet,  notwithftaxiding  all  this,  a  great  concourfe 
of  people  ufoally  refort  hither  in  the  fpring,  the  feafon  of  thefe  waters;  which  are 
accounted  very  efficadous  in  curing  the  jaundice,  the  rheumatic  pains,  and  fome 
ihe  moft  mveterate  diftempers.  Higher  up  the  hill  there  is  another  bath,  which  being 
of  too  intenfe  heat  to  bathe  m,  die  water  thereof  is  conduced  through  a  long  pipe 
into  another  chamber,  where  it  is  ufed  in  Duccian  ;  an  operation  *  of  the  like  nature 
md  effe£l  with  pumping.  Betwixt  this  and  the  lower  bath  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Roman  town,  equal  to  that  of  Herba  y  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  we  fee  feveral 
tombs  and  coffins  of  ftone,  which  I  was  informed  were  of  an  unufual  fize.  Muzeratty^ 
the  late  Kaleeia,  or  lieutenant  of  this  province,  aiTured  me,  that  he  faw  a  thigh  bone 
belonging  to  one  of  th^m,  which  was  near  two  of  their  draas^  (1.  e.  thirty-fix  inches} 
in  length.  The  like  account  I  had  from  other  Turks,  who  pretended  to  have  mea- 
fiired  it ;  but  when  I  was  there  half  a  year  afterwards,  I  could  not  receive  the  lead 
information  about  it.  The  graves  and  coffins  likewife  that  fell  under  my  obfervation, 
were  only  of  the  ufual  dimeofions.  However,  the  people  of  thU^  as  well  as  of  other 
connmes,  are  full  of  ftories  and  traditions  of  the  like  nature ;  and,  indeed,  provided 
^fe  mould  not  have  been  human  bones,  as  the  Africans  are  no  nice  diftinguiihers^ 
we  may  poffibly  account  for  them  ft-om  the  cuftom  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  which, 
might  pafs  over  with  them  into  Africa,  of  burying  the  horfe,  the  rider,  and  their 
armour  together  in  the  lame  grave.  Long  fwords,  with  large  crols  handles,  have 
been  often  found  in  this  country ;  one  of  which,,  that  was  fouiid  not  many  years  a^o^ 
in  the  ruins  of  Temendfufe,  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  dey's  palace  at  Algiers*  The 
Roman  poet  has  a  few  fine  lines  upon  this  occafion : 

Agricola  incurfo  terram  molitut  aratn>» 

Eacfa  intcniet  fcabni  rnbigine  pila : 

Aut  gravibuB  raftris  galeae  pulUbit  inanes> 

Grandiaque  efEoffis  mirabicur  ofla  fepulchris.      Virg.  Georg.  I.  ▼•494f  &cw 

^  Ai^erfionem  SnBalnefs  natnralibus  Ducciani  appellant. — Sunt  ergo  in  Balneis,  qua»adhunc  ufun» 
probantur,  conAitutc  fidulae— quae  dighi  parvi  magnitudine  vel  majori,  ubi  opus  eftf  ▼olnbtli  epiftomio 
cbofflC :  e  fuperiori  alveo,  q^i  infixas  ex  ordine  habcat  fiftuUs*  ac  ftatim  a  communi  fonte  fincenis  recipiant 
a^uaa,  pro  eo  ac  quifquam  voluerit,  vel  quantum  Toluerit,  reclufo  epiftomioy  vel  claufo  tnfuoJant  ftulici- 
dium.  Dielabuntttr  autem  fic  acqine  palmi  iiniu»,  vel  ad  fummum  cubiti  fpatb»  unde  ex  infultu  coo-> 
Tenfentem  faciant  impreifioneai ;  Tel  in  Brincum,  Yel  in  fubje&UQi  iA  cas  recipiendaa  alYeolum,  &c.  Bacciua 
dc  Tbeimis,  lib.ii.  cap.  i6* 

The 
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The  country  round  about  thefe  baths,  inhabited  by  the  Bookelcran  and  the  Wuzra, 
k  made  up  of  a  fuccefEon  of  exceedingly  rugged  hills  and  deep  vallies ;  each  of  them, 
in  their  turn,  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  pafs  over.  Yet  this  danger  and  fatigue 
b  fufficiently  recoropenfed,  by  travelling  afterwards  through  the  rich  and  delightful  plains 
of  the  Hadjoute  and  the  Mettijiah,  which  lie  beyond  them  to  the  northward.  The  latter 
are  called  by  Abulfeda,  Bledeah  Kibeerah,  i.  e.  A  vajl  country  being  near  fifty  miles 
long,  and  twenty  broad,  watered  in  every  part  by  a  variety  of  fprings  and  rivulets. 
The  many  country  feats  and  majhareasj  as  they  call  the  farms  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  Algiers,  are  taken  out  of  thefe  plains,  as  it  is  chiefly  from  them  that  the 
metropolis  is  fupplied  with  provifions.  Flax,  alhenna,  roots,  pot-herbs,  rice,  fruit, 
and  grain  of  all  kinds,  are  produced  here  to  fuch  perfe£tion,  that  the  Mettijiah  may 
be  juftly  reckoned  the  garden  of  the  whole  kingdom, 

CHAP,  v.— Of  the  Sea  Coajl  of  that  Part  of  the  Mauritania.  Cafarienfis^  called  the 
Southern  Prdvince^  or  the  Province  of  Titterie. 

THIS  province,  which  lies  bounded  to  the  £.  by  the  river  Booberalc,  as  it  does  to 
the  W.  by  the  Mafaffran,  is  much  inferior  to  the  weftem  in  extent }  being,  exclufive 
of  the  Sahara,  fcarce  iixty  miles  either  in  length  or  breadth.  Neither  is  it,  in  general, 
fa  mountainous  \  for  the  fea  coaft,  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  leagues,  the  feat  foi^- 
merly  of  the  ancient  Machurebi,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Durgana,  Raflbuta,  and  Bejtii 
Hameed,  is  made  up  chiefly  of  rich  champaign  ground ;  behind  which  indeed  we 
have  a  range  of  rugged  mountains,  the  cpntinuation  of  Mount  Atlas,  that  run,  almoft 
in  a  dired  line,  in  a  parallelifm  with  the  fea  coaft.  But  beyond  them,  particulariy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Medea,  Titterie  Dolli,  and  Hamza,  the  ancient  ferritories  of 
the  Tulenfii  and  Baniuri,  we  have  other  extenfive  plains ;  though  none  of  them  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  Mettijiah.  Such  is  the  general  plan  of  this  province,  which  has  the 
city  of  Algiers,  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom,  for  its  capital. 

In  defcribing  this  province^  therefore,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  after  we  have  ief^  the 
Mafaffran,  we  pafs  by  a  little  round  tower,  fituated  upon  a  fmall  rocky  cape,  that 
ilretches  itfelf  about  a  furlong  into  the  fea.  The  inhabitants  call  it  Seedy  Ferje,  from 
the  fanduary  of  that  faint,  which  is  built  upon  it,  where  we  have  fome  few  ^Ils  and 
ciftems  of  Roman  workmanfhip,  which,  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy's,  tables,  may  lay 
<;laim  to  his  Via. ,  We  meet  with  feveral  pieces  of  a  Roman  highway  betwixt  Seedy 
Ferje,  Ras  Accon-natter,  and  Algiers ;  and  near  the  tomb  of  Seedy  Halliff*,  another 
Marabbutt,  about  the  half  way  betwixt  Seedy  Ferje  and  Algiers,  we  iall  in  with  a 
number  of  graves,  covered  with  large  flat  (tones,  each  of  then!  big  enough  to  receive 
two  or  three  bodies. 

The  high  mountain  of  Boorjereah,  witl^  its  three  contiguous  dafhkrabs^  are  nine  miles 
from  Seedy  Ferje,  to  the  N.  E.  Half  a  feague  from  them,  to  the  W.  N.  W.  is  the 
iRas  Acconnatter,  the  Cape  Caxines  of  our  modem  fea  charts.  After  which,  about 
three  miles  further  to  the  S.  E.  we  turn  into  the  port  of  Al  Jezeire  el  gazie,  i.  e.  Algiers 
the  warlike^  as  the  Turks  are  pleafed  to  call  their  metropolis. 

This  place,  which  for  feveral  ages  has  braved  the  greateil  powers  of  Ghriftendom, 
is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  though  it  is  computed  to  contain  about 
2000  Chriftian  flaves,  15,000  Jews,  and  100,000  Mahometans,  of  which  thirty,  at 

*  Giaxatcr  Mazghannan,  ixta  ad  luuis  maris,  eft  admodttm  populofa,  ct  mercatorea  lucri  addiAiffimr: 
platcae  ejus  clegantca ;  ubi  adja^et,  BuUdiah  KniumA,    Abulf.  cx  tradu^.  V.  CL  J.  Gagaicr. 

3  T  a  mvft. 
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moft,  may  be  Renegadoes.    It  is  fituated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  tliat  faces  the 
N.  and  N.  E.  whereby  the  houfes  rife  fo  gradually  above  each  other,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  but  what,  in  one  or  other  of  thofe  dire£Uons,  has  a  full  profped  of  the  fea«  ' 
The  walls  are  weak  and  of  little  defence,  unlefs  where  they  are  further  fecured,  which 
is  chiefly  at  the  ^ates,  by  fome  additional  fortification.    The  caflaubah,  or  citadel, 
built  upon  the  higheft  part  of  the  city  towards  the  S.       is  of  an  oQ:ogonal  figure^ 
each  of  the  fides  in  view  having  port-holes  or  embrafuresy  defended  with  cannon* 
A  ditch  formerly  furrounded  the  whole  city  to  the  landward,  which,  at  prefent, 
almoft  entirely  filled  up,  except  at  the  weft  and  fouth  gates,  called  Bab  el  wed,  the 
gate  of,  the  river  ^  and  Bab  Azoona  ;  where  it  is  flill  of  little  confequence  or  defence. 
But  towards  the  fea,  it  is  better  fortified,  and  capable  of  making  a  more  flrenuous 
defence.    For  the  embrafures,  in  this  diredion,  are  all  employed  ;  the  guns  are  of 
brafs,  and  their  carriages  and  other  utenfils  in  good  order.    The  battery  of  the  Mole- 
Gate,  Upon  the  eafl  angle  of  the  city,  is  mounted  with  feveral  long  pieces  of  ordnance, 
one  of  which  has  feven  cylinders,  each  of  them  three  inches  in  diameter.    Half  a  fur- 
long  to  the  W.  S.  W.  of  the  harbour,  is  the  battery  of  Ftjher^s  Gate^  or  tbe  gate  cf 
the  fea  J  which,  confifting  of  a  double  row  of  cannon,  commands  the  entrance  into  the 
port,  and  the  road  before  it. 

The  port  itfelf  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  a  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  long,  and 
eighty  broad.  The  eaflem  mound  of  it,  which  was  formerly  the  ifland  that  gave  name 
to  the  city,  is  well  fecured  by  feveral  fortifications.  The  Round  CaftUy  built  by  the 
Spaniards  whilfl  they  were  maflers  of  the  ifland,  and  the  two  remote  batteries  ere&ed 
within  this  century,  are  laid  to  be  bomb-proof,  and  have  each  of  them  their  lower 
embrafures  mounted  with  thirty-fix  pounders.  But  the  middle  battery,  which  appears 
to  be  the  oldefl,  is  of  the  leaft  defence.  Yet  none  of  thefe  fortifications  are  aflifted 
either  with  mines  or  advanced  works ;  and  as  the  foldiers,  who  are  to  guard  and  defend 
them,  cannot  be  kept  up  to  any  regular  courfe  of  duty  and  attendaace,  a  few  refolute 
battalions,  proteded  by  a  fmall  fquadron  of  (hips,  would  find  little  difficulty  to  take 
them. 

There  is  very  little  within  the  city  that  merits  the  attention  of  the  curious.  Upon 
the  tower  of  the  great  mofque,  we  have  fome  broken  infcripiions ;  but  the  letters^ 
though  of  a  fufficient  bignefs  to  be  feen  at  a  diftance,  are  all  of  them  either  inverted,  or 
filled  up.  to  that  degree  with  lime  and  white-wa(h,  that  I  could  n^ver  particularly 
diftinguifh  them.  They  may  probably  be  the  fame  with  thefe  following  ones  taken 
notice  of  by  Gramaye : 

IVLIO  CAESONI.  M.  M.        P.  O.  MAVRIT.  X. 
II  LEGi  MAVRIT.  .  .  COH.  IVL.  M.  F 

PRISCA  F.  ELLA  POS.  .  ISRVFVSILTLETVS 

PTOLO.  IVB.  F.  .  ^  P.  D.  ONV.  MIS  . . 

Gram*  Afr.  lUufl.  1.  vii.  c.  i. 

The  put)Hc  buildings,  fuch  as  their  bagnios ^  kofhareas^  &c.  their  officers,  fudh 
the  miifiyj  kady^hz.  the  inhabitants,  fuch  as  Jews  and  Moors,  &c.  have  been  already 
fufficiently  defcribed  by  other  authors.    The  additions  therefore  which  I  have  to  make, 
will  relate  chiefly  to  t^ie  government,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  political  interefls  and 
alliances  of  this,  regepcy ;  but  of  thefe  in  their  proper  place. 

^.  Leo  and  Marraol  inform  us,  that  it  was  formerly  called  Mefgana,  from  an  African 
family  of  that  name.  The  prefent  name,  Al  Jezeire  (for  fo  we  fhould  pronounce  it), 
fignifies  in  their  language,  the  ifland  ;  which  was  fo  called  from  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, not  as  Leo  wrongly  fuppofes,  of  the  Balearick  iflahds,  but  of  the  eaflern 
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mound  of  the  harbour,  which,  before  the  time  of  the  Turkiih  conoiiefts,  was  fevered 
from  the  continent.  In  their  public  letters  and  records,  they  ityle  it,  Al  Jezeir^ 
Megerbie,  i.  e.  The  ijland  in  the  Weft^  to  diftinguiih  it  from  a  city  of  the  fame  name, 
near  the  Dardanelles,  in  the  Archipeliago. 

The  hills  and  vallies  round  about  Algiers  are  all  over  beautified  with  gardens 
and  country-feats,  whither  the  inhabitants  of  better  fiafliion  retire,  during  the  heats  of 
the  fummer  Ibafon.  They  are  little  white  houfes,  (haded  with  a  variety  of  fruit-trees 
and  ever-greens  ;  which,  befides  the  (hade  and  retirement,  afford  a  gay  and  delightful 
profped  towards  the  fea.  The  gardens  are  all  of  them  well  flocked  with  melons, 
fruit,  and  pot-herbs  of  all  kinds ;  and,  what  is  chiefly  regarded  in  thefe  hot  climates, 
each  of  them  enjoys  a  great  command  of  water,  from  the  many  rivulets  and  fountains 
which  every  where  abound  in  this  fituation.  The  fountain  water  made  ufe  of  at 
Algiers,  univerfally  efteemed  for  its  excellency,  is  likeVife  brought  through  a  long 
courfe  of  pipes  and  conduits,  from  the  fame  fources.  . 

Four  miles  to  the  S.  £.  of  Algiers,  we  crofs  the  river  Haratch,  the  ancient 
Savus,  that  has  a  beautiful  bridge  lately  built  over  it.  Upon  the  banks,  ijve  meet  with 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  city,  which  bids  fairer  than  Algiers  to  be  the  ancient  Iccrfium, 
placed  by  the  Itinerary,  as  this  is,  47  miles  from  Tipafa,  or  Tefefllad*  Croffing 
afterwards  the  Hamaefe,  another  confiderable  ftream,  we  arrive  at  Temendfufe,  or 
Metafus,  a  low  cape  with  a  tabled  landj  as  the  mariners  call  a  flat  hillock,  that  rifes  up 
in  the  middle  of  it.  The  Turks  have  here  a  fmall  caftle  for  the  fecurity  of  the  adjacent 
roads,  once  the  chief  ftation  of  their  navy,  where  we  have  ftill  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
cothon,  with  feveral  heaps  of  ruins,  of  the  fame  extent  with  thofe  Tefeffiid,  and 
which  have  no  tefs  contributed  to  the  fortifications  ot  Algiers.  The  difbtnce  of  fifteen 
Roman  miles,  betwixt  thefe  ruins  and  thofe  upon  the  Haratch,  ts  the  fame  we  find  in 
the  Itinerary,  between  the  Rufguniae  Colonia  and  Icofium.  Rufgunia  is  the  fame  with 
the  Ruilonium  of  Ptolemy,  the  Ruthifia  of  Mela,  and  the  Rufconia  of  Pliny,  and  others^ 
In  an  infcription  at  Sour,  the  ancient  Auzia  is  called  Col.  Rufcunienfist 

After  fording  the  rivers  Regya,  Budwowe,  Corfoe,  Merdafs  and  Yifler,  which 
run  at  no  great  diftance  from  each  other,  and  defcend  from  the  adjacent  mountains  of 
Atlas,  we  come  to  the  little  port  Jinnett,  from  whence  a  great  quantity  of  com  is 
fhipped  oflF  yearly  for  Chriftendom.  Jinnett  is  a  fmall  creek,  with  tolerably  good 
anchoring  ground  before ;  and  was  probably  Edrifi's  Mers'  el  Dajaje,  i.  e*  Part  rf  Mens. 
I  was  told  that  Jinnet,  or  Paradife^  was  given  to  this  place,  on  account  of  a  row-boat, 
which  was  onc^e  very  providentially  conduced  within  the  creek,  when  the  mariners 
expefted  every  moment  to  have  perilhed  upon  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The  fea-fliore, 
which  frbm  Algiers  to  Temendfufe,  and  from  thence  to  this  place,  is  very  little  inter- 
rupted with  rocks  and  precipices,  begins  now  to  be  very  rugged  and  mountainous;  and 
apong  thefe  eminences,  three  leagues  farther  to  the  E.  we  have  the  mouth  of  the  Boo* 
berak,  the  eaftern  boundary  of  this  province. 

CHAP.  VL  — -  Of  the  mojl  remarkable  inland  Places  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
Province ;  together  with  the  correfpondent  Part  of  the  Sahara* 

'  BLEED  A  and  Medea,  the  only  inland  cities  of  this  province,  are  each  of  them 
about  a  mile  in  circuit;  but  their  walls,  which  are  chiefly  of  mud,  perforated  all  over 
by  hornets^  cannot  much  contribute  to  their  ftrength  and  fecurity.  Some  of  their 
houfes  are  flat-roofed,  others  tiled,  like  thofe  of  Maliana  ;  with  which  they  alfo  agree, 
ia  being  well  watered,  and  in  having  all  around  them  very  fruitful  gardens  and  planta-  , 
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tions.  A  brandi  of  an  adjacent  rivnlet  may  be  conduced  through  every  houfe  and 
garden  at  Bleeda ;  and  at  Medea,  die  feveral  conduits  and  aquedu£b  that  fupply  it  with 
water,  fome  of  which  appear  to  be  of  Roman  workmanihip,  are  capable  of  being  made 
equally  commodious.  Both  thefe  cities  lie  over  againft  the  mouth  of  the  Mafaffran  ; 
tnz^  Bleeda,  at  five  leagues  diftance,  under  the  fhade  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  Medea  three 
or  four  leagues  on  the  other  fide  of  it.  As  Bleeda,  therefore,  and  Medea,  lie  nearly 
in  the  fame  meridian ;  as  they  are  fituated  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  Hamam 
Mereega,  the  Aqux  Calidae  Colonia  of  the  ancients ;  as  likewife  there  is  little  diflfep- 
ence  betwixt  the  modem  and  what  may  be  prefumed  to  be  their  ancient  names^  we 
may  well  be  induced  to  take  the  one  for  the  Bida  Colonia,  the  other  for  the  Lamida  of 
Ptolemy. 

That  part  of  Mount  Atlas  which  lies  betwixt  thefe  cides,  and  reaches  as  far  as 
Mount  Jurjura,  is  inhabited  by  numerous  clans  of  Kabyles,  few  of  which,  from  their 
rugged  fituadon,  have  been  made  tributary  to  the  Algerines.  Tlie  Beni  Sala  and 
Haleel  overlook  Bleeda  and  the  rich  plains  of  the  Mettijiah,  whilft  the  Beni  Seiim  and 
Haleefa  fometifnes  defcend  into  the  paflure  ground,  near  the  banks  of  the  Bifhbefli,  or 
river  (f  fennel^  a  great  quanuty  of  which  grows  upon  the  banks  of  it.  Further  to  the 
eaftward,  a  branch  of  the  Megrowa  live,  in  a  full  profpe£t  of  the  extenfive  plains  of 
Hamfa,  over  againft  Sour  Guflan;  and  beyond  them  are  the  Inflilowa  and  Bonganie, 
who  have  below  them,  to  the  fouthward,  the  ferdle  plains  of  the  Caftoolah,  noted  for 
the  feeding  and  breeding  up  of*. cattle.  Not  far  from  the  Caftoolah  are  the 
Kabyles  of  Mount  Jurjura,  of  which  the  Beni  Alia  are  the  chiefeft  on  the  N.  fide,  as 
the  Beni  Tala  are  on  the  S. 

Jurjura,  the  higheft  mountain  in  Barbary,  b  as  noted  and  confpicuous  a  land- 
mark in  this  province,  as  Wlnnaflireefe  is  in  the  wefteni.  It  is  at  leaft  eight  leagues 
long ;  and,  if  we  except  a  pool  of  good  water,  bordered  round  with  arable  ground, 
that  hes  near  the  middle  of  it,  the  whole,  from  one  end  to  another,  is  a  continued 
range  of  naked*  rocks  and  precipices.  In  the  winter  feafon,  the  ridge  of  this- mountain 
is  always  covered  with  fnow ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  whilft  the  inhabitants 
of  the  one  fide  of  it  carry  on  an  hereditary  and  implacable  animofity  with  thofe  of  the 
other,  yet,  by  confent,  this  border  of  fnow  puts  a  full  ftop  to  all  hoftilides  during  that 
inclement  feafon,  which,  like  thofe  of  the  cranes  and  pigmies,  as  related  by  the  poet, 
are  renewed  with  frefti  vigour  in  the  fpring : 

Hi^  y  a^reuyt  juucm        v|o^i^o)t«.    II.     v«  7. 

Jurjura,  as  well  from  its  extraordinary  ruggednefs,  as  from  the  fituation  of  it 
betwixt  Rufucurium,  or  Delly,  and  Saldis,  or  Boujeiah^  fliould  be  the  Mons  ferratus*, 
taken  notice  of  by  the  geographers  of  the  middle  age. 

If  we  return  again  to  the  weftward,  we  ihall  find,  at  five  leagues  diflance  (b^ 
the  S.  of  Medea,  the  Titterie  Dofh,  as  the  Turks  call  Hadjar  Titterie,  or  rock  of  TtU 
terie^  a  remarkable  ridge  of  precipices,  four  leagues  in  length,  and,  if  poffible,  even 
more  rugged  than  Jurjura.  Upon  the  fummit,  there  is  a  large  piece  of  level  ^ound^ 
with  only  one  narrow  road  leading  up  to  it,  where,  for  their  greater  fecunty,  the 
Welled  Eifa  have  their  granaries.  Beyond  the  Welled  Eifa  are  the  encampments  of 
the  Welled  In-anne,  the  principal  Arabs  of  the  diftrid  of  Titteriei  properly  fo  called, 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  only  of  this  mountain. 
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It  will  be  (fifficult  perhaps  to  determine  the  meaning  and  import  of  the  appeihtioii 
Tltterie^  as  this  province  is  called.  Probus*,  in  his  obfervations  upon  Virgil,  makes 
Tityrus,  the  name  of  one  of  hiis  (hepherds,  to  fignify^  in  the  African  hu:igaage,  ahe^goaU 
The  fame  interpretationr,  among  others,  is  given  to  Tityrus  by  the,  Greek  Scholiaft  t 
upon  Theocritus.  We  Kkewife  fee,  upon  fome  of  the  Etrufcan  medals,  an  animal 
not  unlike  a  fewn  or  a  kid,  with  [^a^tVf]  Tutere  for  the  Legend  J  ;  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  money  being  perhaps  denominated,  as  Pecunia  in  general  was  from 
Pecus,  n*om  the  animal  there  exhibited.  But  the  people  of  /this  dtftri£t  informed  me, 
|hat  Titterie,  or  Itterie,  was  one  of  their  words  for  cold  or  bleak ;  a  circumftance  in- 
deed which,  in  the  nights  and  mornings  efpecially,  I  often  experienced  to  be  very  appli^ 
cable  to  this  region,  and  fo  far  may  well  juftiiy  the  etymology. 

Burg  Hamza,  or  the  cqftle  rf  Hamzaj  where  there  is  a  Turkifli  garrifon  of  one  Suf- 
frah  §,  is  (ituated  two  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  rich  plains  of  that  name,  and  five 
to  the  eaflward  of  the  rock  of  Utterie.  It  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Auzia, 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Sour,  or  Sour  Guflan,  i.  e.  ibe  walls  of  the  antslopes.  A  great  part  of 
this  anaent  city,  fortified  at  proper  diftances  with  little  fquare  turrets,  is  ftill  remaining, 
and  feems  to  have  been  little  more  than  fix  furlongs  in  circuit. 

Tacitus  II  has  left  us  a  very  jufl  defcription  of  this  place.  For  Auzta  was  biult  upon 
a  fmall  plat  of  level  ground,  every  where  furrounded  with  fuch  an  unpleafant  mixture 
of  nakeid  rocks,  and  barren  forefls,  that,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  travels,  I 
fcarce  ever  met  with  a  more  gloomy  and  melancholy  fituation.  Menander,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Jofephus  ^,  mentions  an  African  city  of  this  name,  built  by  Ithobaal,  the 
J*yrian ;  though  Bochart  feems  to  doubt,  whether  the  Phoenicians  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.  Tet  provided  we  could  rely  upon  the  tradi- 
tion recorded  by  Procopius  ft,  that  a  number  of  Canaanites  fled  from  Jofhua  into  the 
weftermofl  parts  of  Africa,  fome  of  which,  upon  fuch  a  fiq>pofition,  might  have  refted 
at  this  place,  nothing,  I  prefume,  can  be  objeded  agsunfl  the  ruggednds  of  the  fitua- 
tion  }  in  as  much  as  fuch  an  one,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  would  not  only  be  the 
properefl  for  the  firfl  fettlement  of  a  colony,  but  for  the  future  fafety  and  fecurity  of 
It.  Due  regard  might  have  been  had  to  this  circumflance  in  the  founding  of  Capfa, 
Feriana,  and  other  cities  of  Africa,  which  mU  he  hereafter  taken  notice  (rf,  whofe 

*  Tttyn  ct  Meliboet  perfonas  de  Theocnto  fanmfit  ( VirgHius)  fed  tamcA  ratio  hate  nominam  eft : 
Hircus  Lib^ca  lingua  Tityrus  appcllatur,  Sec*  Pr6b*  gramm.  de  tiucoL  carmtDta  ratiooe.  Vid.  ct  Pook- 
ponii  Sabini  annot.  in  1  Eclogam  Virg.  BucoL 

t  Ttf(  »fyyi,  wnf^i  Xiyvm,  n»  }i  mnfm  ifw  amiklh  mm  ^^i/Ptftmsw  TSofOtmnfot,    AX^.  mfM  0  Tin^ 

TifK  )f  ^01*  oTi  lAiKiMii  TK.  H  2«xiXiftmif.    AA^  h     TPATOTZ,        Ttt$  ovTv^y^,  Schol*  io  3  Idyll* 

Thcocr. 

X  Vid.  Dempft.  Hetrnr.  reg»  Ub.  Ix.  %•  4. 

§  Si^ab^  the  common  name  amonj^  the  Algcrinea  for  a  band  or  company  of  Tark!(b  foIdierSt  confiftinflr 
for  the  moft  part  of  twenty  perfons,  tncludinsr  a  cook,  flcward,  and  Oda  Ba/bat  or  lieutenant  ;  fo  called 
''from  bcingr  fuch  a  number,  or  mefit  as  for  the  convenience'  of  eating  can  ik  about  one  [^Suffirak^  Xz\At. 
This  was  like  Contubemtum  of  the  Romans,  though  coaiifting  of  no  more  than  ten  pcrfons,  who  lived  in 
one pt^Uio  (pavilion)  or  barrack«  as  theie  Turks  live  under  the  fame  teut.  The  Decanusf  who  commanded 
the  former,  anfwers  to  the  Oda  Baflnif  who  commands  the  latter. 

I  Nee  nmiko  poft  adferlur  Numidas  apud  Caftellum  femtrutam,  ab  ip^is  quondam  incenfnm.  cui  nomeu 
AuBca,  pofitis  mapalibus  coofedifle  6foa  quia  vaftis  circum  faltibusclaudcbatur*    Tacit,  aanal.  1.  iv. 

y OuTK  [IthobaluaQ  coXit  Bor^  ixtiai  vnf  rr»  ^twiwv  ncm  Aat^fgrm  (vel  disjuntts  voctbns  A«{»  tw)  o  aJSvw. 
Antia.  Jiid.  1.  viii.  c.  7. 

'      Sed  Meditterranea  hzc  oppida,  tot  mtlh*bu8  a  Pboem'ce  diflita  boo  videntur  quicquam  habere  commune 
cum  Auza  Ithobuli*    Boch.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.  24* 
W  Procop.  De  bell»  Vandal.  L  ii,  c.20, 
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founders  muft  otherwife  have  made  an  improper  choice,  provided  thejr  were  gdded  bj 
any  odier  coofideration  than  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  fituation. 
We  have  at  Sour  the  following  infcriptions : 

Upon  a  Stone,  adorned  with  Figures  and  Garlands. 

AVZIO  DEO  GENIO  ET  CONSERVATOR!  COL-- 
EXTRICATVS  

Upon  the  end  of  a  Tomb-ftone,  a  quarter  ef  a  mile  from  the  City, 
aanbvs  hoc  sacrvm  certa  pi 
etate  resolvo  hoc  novellvs  ego 
matri  filioqve  sepvl^s  valenfaa  fbi 
digno  dvlcissima  mater  nomen 
viget  ecce  twm  in  ftyo  clarvm 
bnvm  natvrae  merifs  de  carmine 
8igno  felix  ecce  solvm  ecf  haec  dvo 
nomina  cara  extricate  fili  ad 
planctvs  aviae  blenti 
aelia  valentin  a  vixit  annis  lv 
ivlius  extricatvs  vixit  xii. 

Upon  a  moulded  Stone, 
Q.  GARGILIO  Q.  F.   -  .  .  - 
PRAEF  COH  4  .  -  .  /BRITANIAE 
TRIE  CO   -  -  -  MAVRCAE 
AMIL  PRAE.  COH.  SING  ET  VEX 
EOO-MAVROR  IN  TERRITORIO 
AVZIENSI  PRETENDENTIVM 
DEC  DVARVM  COLL  AVZIEN 
SIS  ET  RVSCVNIEN«IS  ET  PAT 
PROV  OB  INSIGNEM  IN  CI 
VES  AMOREM  ET  SINGVLA 
REM  ERGA  PATRIAM  ADFEC 
TIONEM  ET  QVOD  EIVS  VIR 
TVTE  AC  VIGTLANTIA  FA 
RAXEN  REBELLIS  CVM  SA 
TELLITIBVS  SVIS  FVERIT 
CAPTVS  ET  INTERFECTVS 
ORDO  COL  AVZIENSIS 
INSIDIIS  DAVARVM  DE 
CEPTO  PPFDD  VIII  KAL 
FEBR.  PR.  CCXXI  •. 

Upon  a  moulded  Stone,  in  half  foot  Letters, 

IVLIAE 
AVGVS 
TAE  AA£I 
CAESA 
RIS  ET 
CASftO 
RVM 

A  few  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Sour,  we  enter  u))on  Gstulia ;  the  firft  renuu-kable 
place  whereof,  in  this  dire&ion,  is  Jibbel  Deera,  where  the  river  Jin<enne  has  hs  fources, 
which,  after  it  has  run  about  30  miles  through  a  dry  landy  foil,  lofes  itfelf  gradually  ia 
the  Shott.   Moft  of  the  Getulian  Arabs,  who  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  it,  are  Zwowiaby 

I 

*  Provided  Mauritania  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  A.  U.  C.  721,  and  before  Cbrift  jt,  then  the  defeat 
of  Faraxcn  here  recorded,  but  no  where  mentioned  in  the  Roman  hiftoty,  will  fill  in  with  the  clxxxix.  ^ear 
of  our  Chrtftian  sera  ;  or  wi|th  theelerrnth  of  L.  Septimiut  Severus.  Mauritania  was  likewife  divided  mto 
two  provinces,  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  795,  A.D.  ^t, 

as 
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ss  they  call  the  children  and  dependents  of  their  Marabbutts,  who,  like  thofe  of  the 
fame  denomination  in^i  the  Mahometan  dominions,  enjoy  great  privileges,  and  have 
their  pofleffions  free  from  taxes.  The  Welled  Seedy  Eefa,  the  northermoft  of  thefe 
communities,  have  the  Cubba  *  or  fepulchre  of  their  tutelar  faint  at  the  diftance  of  five 
leagues  from  Sour ;  and  there  is  hard  by  it,  on  the  one  fide,  a  large  rock,  upon  which 
Seedy  Eefa  was  daily  accuftomed  to  offer  up  his  devotions.  On  the  other,  is  the  Ain 
Kidran,  or  fountain  of  tar^  fuppofed  to  have  been  miraculoufly  beftowed  upon  them  by 
this  their  progenitor,  which  they  conftantly  ufe  inftead  of  common  tar,  in  falving  theur 
camels,  and  other  ufes. 

Six  leagues  farther,  are  the  Welled  Seedy  Hadjeras,  called  fo  from  another  of  thefe 
Marabbutts.  Here  the  Jin«enne  changes  its, name  into  that  of  the  Wed  el  Ham,  i.  e. 
the  river  of  carnage^  from  the  number  of  people  that  have  been  at  one  time  or  other 
drowned  in  the  fording  of  it.  A  little  higher,  is  Seedy  Braham  Aflemmy,  and  his  off- 
fpring,  who  fpread  themfelves  to  Hirmam,  a  noted  dajhkrab  in  the  way  to  Boofaadah, 
at  which  place  the  palm  brings  forth  its  fruit  to  perfe&ion. 

Jibbel  Seilat  lies  about  feven  leagues  to  the  weflward  of  Seedy  Braham  ;  and  twelve 
leagues  farther,  in  the  fame  dire&ion,are  the  [Theneate  el  Gannim]  Sheep-cliffs ^ciXio^ 
likewife  Ede  Tepelaar,  or  the  Seven  Hills ^  by  the  Turks.  Thefe  are  fituated  over  againft 
the  Burgh  Swaary  and  the  Titterie  Dofh,  at  thirteen  leagues  diftance.  A  little  way  be- 
yond the  Seven  Hills  are  the  eminences  and  falt-pits  of  Zaggos,  after  which  are  the 
Saary,  and  the  Zeckar,  two  noted  mountains ;  this  twelve,  the  other  five  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  Zaggos.  Thefe,  with  many  other  rugged  and  mountainous  diftrids  in 
the  Sahara,  very  well  illuftrate  what  Strabo  may  be  fuppofed  to  mean  by  the  yn  rwt 
TamX^y  Of  f  ty9),  the  mountainous  country  of  the  GatuUans. 

Six  leagues  to  the  E.  of  the  Zeckar,  is  Fythej  el  Bothmah fo  (ialled,  perhaps, 
from  the  broad  or  open  turpentine  trees  that  grow  upon  the  fpot.  Seven  leagues  from 
thence  to  the  N.  is  Thy te  el  Bo-tum,  i.  e.  the  thick  or  Jhady  turpentine^  tree^  as  it  is  pro- 
bably named  in  contradiftindion  to  the  others.  Thefe  are  two  noted  flations  or  the 
Beni  Mezzah,  and  other  Getulians,  in  their  joumeyings  to  Algiers. 

At  Herba,  a  heap  of  ruins  a  little  to  the  eaflward  of  Fythe  el  Bothmah,  are  the  fources 
of  Wed  el  Shai-er,  i.  e.  the  Barley  River^  a  -confiderable  ftream  of  this  part  of  Gastulia. 
The  courfe  of  it,  from  Herba  to  the  Dafhkrah  of  Boofeijoone,  is  ten  leagues  in  a 
N.  N.  E.  direfiion.  At  a  little  diftance  from  Boofeijoone,  below  a  ridge  of  hills,  there 
are  other  ancient  ruins  called  Gahara.  Befides  the  palm,  which  grows  in  this  parallel 
to  perfeftion^  Boofeijoone  is  noted  alfo  for  apricots,  figs,  and  other  fruit. 

To  the  N.  of  Boofeijoone,  the  Wed  el  Shsu-er  acquires  the  name  of  Mailah, 
from  the  faltnefs  of  its  water;  and  pafling  afterwards  to  the  £.  of  Ain  Defla,  or  De- 
faily,  i  e.  the  Fountain  of  Oleanders^  it  lofesitfelf  in  the  Shott.  Over  this  fountsun 
hangs  the  mountain  Mai4ierga,  the  noted  haunt  of  leopards,  ferpents,  and  other  noxious 
animals. 

Six  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Fythe  el  Bothmah,  are  Gumra  and  Amoura,  two  dafhkrabs^ 
with  their  fprings  and  fruit-trees.  Beyond  them,  at  a  greater  diftance  to  the  S.  W. 
is  the  Am  Matt  hie ;  and  then^Dimmidde,  which,  with  the  dajbkrabs  of  the  Low^aate^ 

*  Cuhhah^  Fornix,  concameratom  opus  el  talc  facdiuin.  Gol.  In  voce,  from  whence  perhaps  the  cupola 
bf  the  later  archltedts.  The  Marabbutts  are  generally  buried  under  one  of  thefe  buildings,  which  have  fre- 
quently an  oratory  annexed  to  them,  and  fometimet  a  dwelling-houfe,  endowed  with  certain  rents  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  number  of  TbuU^  [lludents]  who  are  to  fpend  their  tiaie  in  reading  and  derotion.  t 
have  often  obfenred,  where  there  Is  an  inftitutioa  of  this  kind,  that  then  the  pbce,  including  the  KMaf^ 
£tbc  oratory],  &c.  Is  called  the  Zwowab  of  foch  or  fuch  a  Marabbutt. 

t  Fhi.  a  Futtib  latum  efficerc,   GoU  ia  focc. 
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nine  leagues  farther  t0  the  W.  are  the  moft  confiderabie  Tillages  of  this  part  of  Gtetu* 
lia.  They  have  lik^wife  in  all  thefe  places  large  plantations  of  palms^  snd  other  fruiN 
trees. 

The  numerous  families  of  Malthie,  Noile^  and  MeUleeke,  wkh  their  fevml  ful>» 
diviHons  and  dependents,  range  all  over  this  country,  from  the  Burg  Swaary  and  the 
river  Jin-enne,  to  the  dajhkrabs  of  the  Low-aate  and  Ammer,  who  fpread  themfeives 
over  a  moun^tainous  diftrift,  a  great  way  to  the  weft ;  the  fame  probably  with  the  Mons 
Phruraefus  of  the  old  geography. 

The  villages  of  the  Beni  Mezzab  are  fituated  thirty-five  leagues  to  the  S.  of  tlia 
Low-aate  and  Ammer,  which,  having  no  rivulet;s,  are  fupplied  altogether  with  well- 
water.  Gardeiah,  the  capital,  is  the  fertheft  to  the  W.  Bery-gan,  the  next  con* 
fiderable  dajbkrah^  is  nine  leagues  to  the  £•  and  Grarah,  the  neareft  of  them  to 
Wurglah,  has  the  like  diftance  and  fituation  with  refped  to  Bery-gan.  The  Bsni 
Mezzab,  notwhhftanding  they  pay  no  tribute  to  the  Algerines,  and,  being  of  the  fe£l 
of  the  Melaki,  are  not  permitted  to  enter  their  mofques  ;  yet  they  have  been  from  timtt 
immemorml  the  only  perfons  who  are  employed  in  their  flaughter  houfes,  and  who 
have  fumiflied  their  ftambles  with  provifions.  It  may  be  fiairther  obferved  of  thde  ions 
of  Mezzab,  that  they  are  generally  of  a  more  fwarthy  complexion  than  the  GastuKaas 
to  the  northward  \  and  as  they  lie  feparated  from  them  by  a  wide  inhofpitable  defert, 
without  the  leaft  traces  of  dwellings,  or  even  the  footfteps  of  any  living  creatures,  they 
may  be  in  all  probability,  as  it  will  be  eUewhere  obferved,  the  moft  weftem  branch  ol 
die  Melanogoetuli,  fo  much  fought  aft^,  and  fo  little  known  in  the  modem  fyftems  of 
geography. 

CHAP.  Vn.  —  Of  the  Sea  Coaft  of  that  Part  (f  the  Mauritania  Cafarienlis  and  Nu* 
tnidiay  coiled  the  Eajiem  Province^  or  the  Province  of  Con/iantina. 

THIS  province,  which  lies  betwixt  the  meridians  of  the  rivers  Booberak  and  Zaiae, 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  other  two  ia  extent,  being  upwards  of  330  miles  in  length,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  in  breadth.  The  tribute  Tikewife  coUeffced  by  this  viceroy  is  pro- 
poitionably  greater.  For  whilft  the  Titterie  bey  brings  every  year  into  the  treafury  oi 
Algiers  little  more  than  twehre  thoufaad  dollars  aad  the  Tlemfan  bey  from  fort^  to 
fifty  thouiand :  the  viceroy  of  ConftanciDa  pays  in  never  left  than  eighty  and  fbmetimea 
a  hundred  thoufimd* 

The  fea  coeft  this  province  from  the  Booberak  to  Boujeiah)  and  from  thence  almoft 
entirely  to  Bcma,  is  rocky  and  xiountainous,  anfwerin^  very  ai^fitely  to  the  dtle  of 
Et  Adwah,  L  e.  the  high  or  lofty ^  as  Abulfeda  has  called  it.  m  diis  m^ed  fituation,  I 
have  already  taken  notice  ot  the  mouth  of  the  Booberak,  which  is  nude  up  of  a  num« 
ber  of  branches,  like  the  Shettiff  and  Maiaffraa,  and  is  likewife  of  the  &me  bignefs. 

At  a  league's  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  Dellys,  or  Teddeles,  according 
to  Leo  and  the  fea  charts.  It  is  a  ftnall  town,  built  oiU  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
partly  at  the  foot,  partly  upon  the  declivity  oif  a  high  mountain,  by  which  token  of 
antiquity,  it  (hould  be  the  Rufucijriam  of  Pliny,  the  Rufiiccorse  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Hufuccuro  of  Peutinger's  tables.  In  a  wall  juft  over  the  harbour,  we  have  a  fmall 
quiche,  with  an  image  placed  in  it,  in  the  altitude  ^f  a  Madonaj  but  the  features  and 
drapery  are  defaced. 

'  *  A  dollar  of  Algier^  Tunif,  ^cTpaftth  ufually  for  ti^ree  fiuiUogy  and  fQUr*fiCBce  or  fixpence ;  and  of 
the  like  falue  are  the  afldnec  or  curreot  dotlari  of  the  Lemt* 
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Piaffing  aftenx^lards  by  the  port  of  the  Zufibone,  ton^monly  called  Mers'  el  Fahm,  or 
the  Port  of  Charcoal^  and  doubling  Cape  Afh^^oune-mon^kar,  where  ftood  the  ancient 
Vabar,  the  next  remarkable  place  is  the  Mettfe-coub,  or  perforated  Rocky  which 
anfwers  to  the  tphton  of  Ptolemy  in  the  import  of  the  name,  though  not  in  fituation. 
The  Spanifh  priefts,  who  have  been  for  many  ages  fettled  at  Algiers,  as  father-con- 
fefibrs  to  the  flaves,  have  preferved  a  tradition,  that  Raymund  Lully,  in  his  mii&on  to 
Africa,  was  wont  to  retire  frequently  to  this  cave  for  meditation. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Mettfe-coube,  is  the  port  of  Boujeiah,  called  by  Strabo 
the  Port  of  Sarda,  or  Salda  rather,  which  is  much  larger  than  either  that  of  Warran  or 
Arzew.  It  is  formed,  however,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  a  neck  of  land  that  runs 
out  into  tlie  flea.  A  great  part  whereof  was  formerly  faced  with  hewn  ftone,  over 
which  likewife  an  aquedu£l  was  conduced,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  fupplying 
the  port  with  water*  But  at  prefent,  the  wall,  the  aquedud:,  and  the  balons  where  the 
water  dUcharged  itfelf,  are  all  of  them  deftroyed ;  and  the  tomb  of  Seedy  Bufgree, 
one  of  die  tutelar  fiunts  ^f  Boujeiah,  is  the  only  thing  for  which  it  is  now  remarkable. 

Booj[eiah,  or  fiugia,  as  the  modem  geogra{^ers  write  it,  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
large  city,  b  the  fame  manner,  and  in  a  like  mouatsunous  fituation  with  Dell  vs,  though 
of  thrice  the  circuit.  Befides  the  caftle^  upon  the  fumimt  of  the  hill,  which  cbob- 
minda  the  whc^e  city,  there  are  two  others  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
port,  where  feveral  breaches  ftill  remain  ia  the  walls,  made  by  the  cannon-balls  xkA 
were  fired  againft  them  by  Sir  Edward  Spragg,  (A*  D»  167 1,)  in  his  memorable  expe* 
ditioii  againft  this  place 

Boujeiah  is  one  of  the  garrifoned  towns  of  this  kingdom»  where  three  Suffrahs  con* 
fiantly  refide ;  ^et  they  are  fo  little  confequence,  that  the  Ooryah^  the  Toujah,  and 
other  neighbouring  Kabyles,  lay  it  under  a  perpetual  blockade.  Every  nuirket  day, 
el^)ecially,  ftrange  diforders  are  occafioned  by  thrfe  faftious  clans*  All  the  mornings 
indeed,  while  the  market  continues,  every  thing  is  tranfafted  with  the  utmoft  peace 
and  tntnquillity ;  but  immediately  afterwards^  the  whole  place  is  in  an  uproar  and 
confufion,  and  the  day  rarely  ends  without  fome  flagrant  inftance  of  rapine  and  bar- 
baritv* 

The  Boujeians  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  plowfiiares,  mattocks*  and  fuch  like 
titenfils  as  they  forge  out  of  the  iron,  dug  out  of  the  adjacent  mountains.    Great  quan- 
tities likewife  of  oU  and  wax,  brought  down  every  market  day  by  the  Kabyles,  are\ 
ihipped  off  for  the  Levant,  and  fometimes  for  Europe. 

Roujeiah,  lying  at  the  diftanceof  91  Roman  miles,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  or 
1^  45'  according  to  Ptolemy,  iram  Dellys.or  Rufucurium,  may  be  well  taken  for  the 
ancient  Saldae;  though  the  latter  is  vaftly  miftaken  in  placing  it  in  lat«3a^3o^; 
i.  ^  1 5' too  far  to  the  fouthward«  Abulteda  alfo,  though  nearer  to  the  truth,  yet, 
in  givine  to  it  34"^  of  N.  lat.  throws  it  a*"  48'  too  far  to  the  S.  Boujeiah  being  the  only 
city  of  this  part  of  Barbary  that  is  taken  notice  of  by  Abulfeda,  will  give  us  room  to 
fttfpeft  that  Algiers  was  dther  not  built,     of  little  confideration  in  his  time. 

A  large  river  runs  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  Boujeiah,  which,  may  be  the  Nafava  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  of  a  very  great  extent ;  and,  if  we  except  the  plains  of  Hamza  and 
Seteef,  the  whole  country,  which  is  wamared  by  feveral  branches  of  it,  is  very  rocky 
and  moumainous  ;  thereby  occafioning  fuch  a  number  and  variety  of  torrents,  particu- 
larly in  the  winter  feafon,  that  infinite  lofies  and  calamities  are  daily  fuftained  by  the 
inhabitants.   The  Beni  Boo*Mafoude,  who  live  near  the  mouth  of  it,  have  frequent 


*  VkU  Atlai  Oeogr.  vol.  tv.  p.  191. 
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occafion  to  make  this  complaint ;  where  we  may  very  juftly  apply  the  beautiful  deicrip- 
tion  that  Horace  has  left  us  of  the  Tiber. 

Ctetera  flumiDis 
Rhu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alvco 
^  Cum  pace  delabentis  Etrufcum 

In  mare^  nunc  lapi'des  adefoSy 
Stirpefc^ae  raptaSf  et  pecus,  et  domoa 
VolventiB  una^  non  fine  montiam 
Clamore^  vicinseque  fylvae  i 
Qaum  fera  dilavies  quietos 
Irritat  amncSj  &c«  Lii.  iiu  Carm.  Od.  29* 

The  Manfoureah,  or  Sifaris,  another  large  river  at  a  Imall  diftance  from  the  Nafava» 
feparates  the  diftrids  of  the  Beni  Ifah  and  the  Beni  Maad.  The  nickname  of  Sbeddy^ 
i.  e.  Monkey^  that  ivas  given  two  centuries  ago  by  the  Beni  Maad  to  die  flieck  or  chief  of 
the  Beni  mh^  occafioned  that  bloody  and  irreconcileable  animofity  which  has  ever 
fince  fubfifted  betwixt  them.  The  greatefl:  part  of  the  oaken  plank  and  timber  that  is 
made  ufe  of  in  the  docks  of  Algiers  is  ihipped  oflF from  the  Man«-fou-reah.. 

Jtjel,  the  Igilgili  of  the  ancients,  lies  a  little  beyond  the  cape  that  forms  the  eaftem 
boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Boujeiah.  There  is  nothing  left  us  of  this  ancient  city,  except 
a  few  miterable  houfes  and  a  fmall  fort,  where  the  Turks  have  a  ^rrifon  of  one  SufErah. 
It  will  not,  I  prefume,  be  difputed  that  Boujeiah  and  Jijel  are  the  Saldae  and  Igilgili  of 
the  ancients ;  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  thirteen  leagues,  which,  in 
travelling  along  the  fea  coaft,  we  find  betwixt  them,  with  the  2^  of  Ptolemy,  or  with 
the  ninety-three  Roman  miles  of  the  Itinerary.  Ptolemy  likewife  places  Igilgili  half  a 
degree  to  the  fouthward  of  Saldac,.  in  a  fituation  quite  contrary  to  that  of  Jijel,  which 
lies  12' more  to  the  northward.  This  circumftance,  together  with  the  diftance  gf 
7^3  miles  which  Agathemer  places  betwixt  FiAyfAK  as  he  calls  it,  and  Mai^ 
fiua,  now  Marfeilles,  in  the  gulph  of  Narbonne,  inftead  of  400  at  the  moA,,  as  k 
fhould  be^  are  other  inftances,  among  many  already  given,  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
ancient  geography. 

The  Wed  el  Kibeer,  i.  e.  the  Greak  River^  the  Ampfaga  f  of  the  ancients,  falls  into 
the  fea  ten  leagues  to  the  £.  of  JijeL  Beyond  it  are  the  Sebba  Rous,  or  Seven  Capesy 
where  the  Sinus  Numidicus  may  be  fuppofed  to  begin ;  where  likewife  the  river  Zhoora 
has  its  influx. 

The  Welled  Attyah,  and  the  Beni  Friganah,  the  two  principal  clans  of  the  Sebba 
Rous,  drink  of  this  river,  and  dwell  not,  like  other  Kabyles,  in  little  mud-walled 
hovels,  but  in  caves,  which  they  themfelves  have  either  (couped  put  of  the  rocks,  xx 
found  ready  made  to  their  hands.  When  any  veftel,  either  in  the  courfe  of  failing, 
or  by  diftrefs  of  weather,  approaches  their  coaft,  thefe  inhofpitable  Kabyles  imme- 
diately ftart  out  of  their  holes,  and  running  down  to  the  cliffs  of  the  (hore,  which  they 
cover  with  their  multitudes,  they  throw  out  a  thoufand  execrable  wiflies,  that  God 
would  deliver  it  into  their  hands.  And  probably  the  name  of  Boujarone  or  Catamite, 
was  firft  given  by  the  Italian  geographers  to  t|iefe  capes,  in  confideration  of  the  brutal 
and  inhuman  qualities  of  the  mhabitants. 

The  Tritum  of  Strabo,  and  the  Matgonium  of  Mela  anfwer  to  thefe  promontories. 
And,  indeed,  the  Metagonium  of  Strabo,  in  being  placed  at  the  diftance  of  three 
thoufand  furlongs  from  Carthago  Nova,  or  Carthagena,  according  to  its  prefent  name, 

*  Agatham.  Geogr.  1.  iL  c.  14. 

t  Ampfaga,  Arabice  HDfiK  ^pkf^h^  \%tom  et  amplum  fonat«   Boch.  Chao.  L  i.  c.  a4. 
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will  much  better  agree  with  this  place,  than  with  the  Ras  el  Harfhfii,  as  it  has  already 
been  taken  notice  o£ 

Cull,  the  CoUops  Magnus,  or  Cullu  of  the  ancients,  another  maritime  garrifon  of 
the  Algerines,  is  fituated  under  the  eaftermoft  of  thefe  capes,  i8  miles  from  the 
Great  River.  It  is  in  the  fame  miferable  condition  yrith  Jijel,  and  with  as  few  an- 
tiquities to  boaft  of.  The  fmall  haven  that  lies  before  it,  is  m  the  fame  fafhion,  though 
more  capacious  than  that  at  Dellys,  from  which  the  adjacent  city  might  receive  its 
name*.    Here  the  river  Ze-amah  has  its  influx. 

Sgigata,  the  ancient  Ruficada,  called  likewife  Stora  in  the  fea  charts,  is  of  a  greater 
extent  than  Cull,  and  difcovers  more  tokens  of  antiquity ;  though  a  few  ciftems>  con* 
verted  at  prefent  into  magazines  for  com,  are  the  only  remains  of  it.  The  author  of 
the  Itinerary,  in  laying  down  60  miles  betwixt  Culli  and  this  place,  more  than  doubles 
the  real  diftance  betwixt  them.  The  ^adjacent  rivulet  may  be  well  taken  for  the 
Tapias  f  of  Sequefter. 

Five  leagues  to  the  N.  £.  of  Sgigata  is  the  little  port  of  Gavetto ;  and  then,  after 
doubling  Ras  Hadeed,  i.  e.  The  Cape  of  Irotij  four  leagues  further,  which  is  the  eaftem 
boundary  of  the  Sinus  Numidicus,  we  arrive  at  the  ifland  Tiickufh,  with  a  village  cS 
the  fame  name  fituated  over  againft  it,  upon  the  continent.  This  was  probably  the 
Tucatua  of  the  Itinerary,  and  the  Tucaccia  of  Thuanus,  1.  vii.  in  principh.  Leaving 
this  illand  and  village,  we  double  Cape  Hamrah,  or  the  Red  Pramoniarfy  the  HipiA 
Promontorium  of  the  ancients ;  and  paffing  by  the  little  port,  Barber,  called  by  the 
Europeans  Port  Genoefe,  we  arrive  at  Bona;  known  to  the  Moors  by  th^  name  of 
Blaid  el  wAneb,  or  the  town  of  Jujebsy  from  the  plenty  of  fruit  which  is  gathered  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Bona  is,  without  doubt,  a  corruption  of  Hippo  or  Hippona  $ 
though  we  are  not  to  look  for  that  ancient  city  here,  where  the  name  is  preferved, 
but  among  a  heap  of  ruins  a  mile  farther  to  the  fouth.  Leo  informs  us,  that  Blaid  el 
Aneb  was  built  out  of  thefe  ruins  of  Hippona ;  and  it  is  certain,  if  we  exoept  one 
or  two  of  the  flreets  that  are  made  with  caufeways,  after  the  Roman  manner,  the 
reft  might  have  been  the  later  work  of  the  Mahometans.  Bona  therefore  may  be 
rather  the  Aphrodifium  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  15'  to  the  N.  of  Hippo ;  as  the 
Colonia,  joined  with  it  in  the  tables,  will,  according  to  Cellarius,  1.  iv.  c.  5.  be  an 
appellation  more  fuitable  to  the  latter. 

Bona,  befides  it^  capacious  harbour  to^the  £.,  had  formerly  a  convenient  little  port 
under  the  very  walls  of  it  to  the  fouthward ;  but  by  the  conftant  difcharge  of  ballaft 
into  the  one,  and  negleding  to  cleanfe  the  other,  both  of  them  are  every  day  ren- 
dered lefs  fafe  and  commodious.  However,  a  great  quantity  of  com,  wool,  hides, 
and  wax,  are  every  year  permitted  to  be  fhipped  off  from  this  place,  which,  by  proper 
care  and  encouragement,  might  become  the  moft  flourifliing  city  in  Barbary ;  as,  by 
removing  the  rubbifh,  repairing  the  old  ruins,  and  introducing  a  fupply  of  frelh  water, 
which  is  much  wandng,  it  would  be  one  of  the  moft  convenient  and  delightful. 

Betwixt  Blaid  el  Aneb  and  the  ancient  Hippo,  we  have  a  low,  marfhy  plain,  which 
appears  to  be  an  acquifition  from  the  fea,  and  might  have  therefore  been  formerly  the 
haven  of  Hippo.  The  river  Boo-jeemah,  which  has  a  bridge  of  Roman  worli:manfhip 
built  over  it,  runs  along  the  weftem  lide  of  this  marfli,  as  the  Seiboufe,  a  much  larger 
river,  does  to  the  eaftward :  both  of  them  having  their  influx  together  into  the  fea» 
They  both  of  them  likewife  are  very  fubjed  to  inundations,  and  bringing  along  with 

*  Vh,  a  Culla^  Portus,  tuta  navmm  Statio,  unde  Italor^am  Scala.    Vid.  Gol.  in  voce» 
\  Tapfas  Africs  fl.  juxta  Ruiicadein^   Vib.  Sequeft.  de  flumia. 
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them,  at  thef^^  tiii^,  a  gmt  many  root«  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  leaving  them  after* 
wards  upon  the  neighbouring  fhore,  might  have  firft  occafioned,  as  I  have  mentioned^ 
this  addition  of  land  to  the  continent.  The  low  fituation  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
the  inundations  confequent  thereupon,  fufficiently  juftify  the  etymology  which  Bocbart  ♦ 
has  left  us  of  Hippo, 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  fpread  over  the  neck  of  land  that  Kes  betwixt  thefc 
drivers,  which,  near  the  banks,  is  plain  and  level,  but  rifes  afterwards  to  a  moderate 
elevation.  They  are  about  half  a  league  in  circuit,  confiding  as  ufual  of  large  brokea 
wlls  and  ciftems ;  fome  of  which  were  fhewn  by  the  Moors,  who  have  an  intereft  ia 
keeping  up  fuch  a  profitable  tradition,  for  the  convent  of  St,  Auftin.  This  city  was 
called  Hippo  Regius,  not  only  in  contradiftin£tion  to  the  Hippo  Zarytus,  but  frooi 
being  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Numidian  kings.  For  Silius  Italicus  t  acquaiots 
us,  that  it  was  formerly  one  of  their  favourite  feats ;  and,  indeed,  if  a  city,  ftrong  and 
warlike  |,  commodiouily  fituated,  as  well  for  trade  and  commerce,  as  for  huntmg  and 
.diveriion  ;  that  enjoyed  a  healthful  air,  and  took  in,  at  one  view,  the  fea,  a  fpacious 
harbour,  a  diverfity  of  mountains  loaded  with  trees,  and  plains  cut  through  with  rivers^ 
<coukl  engage  the  aiFeflions  of  the  Numidian  kings.  Hippo  had  all  this  to  recommend  it. 

The  oei-boufe  and  Ma-fragg,  the  principal  rivers  betwixt  Hippo  and  Tabraca^^ 
aitfwer  to  the  Armua  and  Rubricatus  ot  the  ancients,  Thuanus,  1.  vii,  p.  6ia,  feems 
to  have  been  very  Iktle  acquainted  with  the  courfe  of  the  latter,  in  conducting  it, 
Jbelow  the  promontorKim  Apollinis,  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 

Dbnblil^  Cape  Rofa,  five  leagues  from  the  Mafragg  to  the  N.  £•  we  turn  into  the 
Balfticm,  where  there  is  a  fmall  creek,  and  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  that  gave  occafion  to 
the  name.  The  h&drj  of  the  French  African  company  had  formerly  their  fettiement 
at  this  place ;  but  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  fituation,  occafioned  by  the  neighbour- 
ing ponds  and  marfhes,  obliged  them  to  remove  to  La  Calle,  another  inlet,  three 
leagued  farther  to  the  eaft,  where  thofe  gentlemen  have  a  magnificent  houfe  and 
garden,  three  hundred  coral  fifliers,  a  company  of  foldiers,  feveral  pieces  of  ordimnce, 
.and  a  place  of  arms,  Befides  the  advantage  of  the  coral  fi(hery,  and  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  ciricumjacent  country,  they  have  alfo  at  Bona,  Tuckufli,  Sgigata,  and  Cull, 
the  monbpoly  of  corn,  wool,  hides,  and  wax }  for  which  they  pay  yearly  to  the 
government  of  Algiers,  to  the  Kaide  of  Bona,  and  to  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbourixig 
^  Arabs,  thirty  thouland  dollars,  i.e.  about  five  thouiand  guineas  of  our  money;  a 
trifling  fum  for  fuch  great  privileges.  The  Baftion,  and  La  Calle,  are,  I  prefume, 
too  near  each  other  to  be  taken  for  the  Diana  and  Nalpotes  of  the  Itinerary,  which^ 
however,  we  are  to  look  for  in  this  fituation. 

Among  the  -^principal  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Numidia,  we  have,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Zeamah,  the  Beni-Meleet ;  and  after  them  the  Reramnah,  Taabnah, 
^nd  Beni  Minuah,  who,  with  the  Hajaitah  and  Senhadgah,  the  Bedoweens  of  Porto 
Oavetto  and  Ras  Hadeed  are  the  chief  communides  of  the  Sinns  Numidicus,  or  gulf 
^f  Stora.  But  the  mountains  from  Tuckufli  to  Bona,  and  the  plains  from  thence  to 
the  Mafragg,  are  cultivated  by  the  cidzens  of  Bona.  The  Merdafs,  who  have  continued 

*  ^fc  ab  eqiiis  aut  equili'bus  Hipponem  Graeco  nomine  Phoeni'ces  appellaflent.     Hippo  nempe  a 
-Ph(£Qicibu9      Td  Mo  dici  potttit»  quia  in  fiau  latet,    Sinue  enim  Syria  eft  M^IV  ^»  ^^1  fi^^ 
cdam  ut  multi  fcnbunt.    rlt  Arabice       ubhon  tarn  Stag  hum  quam  Slnum  lonat.    Giggeius  ^y^ff 
{fllubbo)  Sinu$9  Stagnum.    Chan.  1.  i.  cap.  24. 

f  Antiquis  dile6lu8  regibuB  Hippo.  1.  iii.  v.  259. 

X  £;  VQ>M  STtfjuuSWy  i^x^^  m  iskksw^  iLiiinm,  o^ixo/aevos,  ii»  $t  Xmm  iryim  xaKun*  Froc  BdL  Van^ 
i.  ijL  c.  4. 
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to  five  in  tills  fittuttion  from  the  time  of  J.  Leo  are  the  Bedomreens  of  the  chamfMdgn 
ooiintry  betwixt  the  Mafragg  and  the  Baftion.  Beyond  them  are  the  Mazoulah,  who> 
have  an  imwholefome  diftrid,  full  of  ponds  and  marflies,  quite  up  to  the  Nadiea^ 
Thefe,  a  mifchievous  plunderiag  tribe,  like  the  reft  who  lt?e  upon  the  frontiers,  fpread 
tfaemfelves  from  the  Wed  el  Erg,  to  the  mountains  of  Ta-barka ;  where  the  river 
2^ine,  the  ancient  Tufca,  the  eaftem  boundary  of  this  province,  has  its  fotirces* 

Zaine,  in  the  language  of  the  neighbouring  Kabyles,  figniiies  an  oak  tree  ;  a  word  of 
the  fame  import  nearly  with  Thabraca,  or  Tabraca,  as  the  ancient  city,  built  upon  the 
weftem  banks  of  it  was  called.  Leo,  indeed,  and  others  upon  his  authority,  call  it 
Gaadilbarbar,  i.  e.  the  river  Barbara  and  deduce  it  from  the  city  Urbs,  which  Kes 
a  great  way  to  the  fouthward.  But  this  river  is  known  by  no  fuch  name  at  prefent ; 
neither  are  ics  fountains  at  any  greater  diftance  than  the  adjacent  mountains.  Tabarca, 
as  it  is  now  called,  has  a  fniall  n>rt  to  defend  it,  but  can  boaft  of  few  other  remainii^ 
antiquides,  befides  a  Cippus,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

D.  M.  S. 
NEVIA  GEMIS. 
TA  PIA  CASTA 
VIX.  ANN.  XXIT. 
MENS.  VI.  H.  XI. 
^         PI.  S«  E. 

The  Lomellines,  a  noble  Genoefe  family,  have  been  in  pofleflion  of  the  little  illandi 
that  lies  before  Tabarca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zaine,  ever  nnce  the  time  of  the  iamouA 
Andrea  Doria,  to  whom  the  Tunifeans  gave  it,  with  the  folemn  confent  of  the  Grand 
Segnor,  in  ranfom  for  one  of  their  princes,  whom  Andrea  had  taken  captive.  Thia 
place  is  defended  by  a  fmall  caftle,  well  armed,  and  in  good  order,  and  proteded  the 
coral  fifhery,  which  was  carried  on  in  thefe  feas.  But  A.  D.  1746,  that  monfter  of 
princes.  Ally  Baihaw,  the  reigning  King  of  Tunis,  took  it  by  treachery  from  the 
Genoefe }  and,  contrary  to  all  juftice,  and  the  right  of  nations,  put  fome  of  them  to 
thef^rord,  and  the  reft,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred,  he  carried  into^ 
captivity* 

CHAP.  VIIL  — Of  the  mft  remarkable  inland  Places  and  Inhabitants  tf  the  Eajlem  Pr^ 
vincej  or  Province  of  Can/iantina^  together  with  the  correffondent  Part  of  the  Sahara. 

THE  whole  traft  of  this  province,  which  lies  between  the  meridians  of  the  rivers' 
Boo-berak  and  Zhoore,  from  the  fea  coaft  to  the  parallels  of  Seteef  and  Ck>nftantina,  is^^ 
for  the  moft  part,  a  continued  chain  of  exceedingly  high  mountams ;  f<^w  of  whofe 
'  inhabitants,  from  the  ruggednefs  of  their  fituation,  pay  any  tribute  to  the  Algerines* 
Near  the  parallels  of  Seteef  and  Conftaiitina,  it  is  diverfified  with  a  beauti^l  inter* 
change  of  hills  and  plains,  which  afterwards  grows  lefs  fit  for  tillage,  till  it  ends,  upon 
the  Sahara,  in  a  long  range  of  mountains,  the  Buzara,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  of  the  an- 
cients. Thediftrid  of  Zaab  lies  immediately  under  thefe  mountains ;  and  beyond  Zaab^. 
at  a  great  dMlance  in  the  Sahara,  is  Wadireag.  another  colledion  of  villages.  This 
part  of  the  eaftem  province,  including  the  parallel  of  Zaab,  anfwers  to  the  Mauritania  ^ 
Sitifenfis,  or  the  Firjl  Mauritaniaf^  as  it  was  called  in  the  middle  age. 

*  Huic  oppfdo  (Bone)  fpatiofiffima  qudedam  eft  planities,  cujus  longi'tudo  quadragintay^lathudo  autem 
viginti  quinquc  continet  mluiaria :  h»c  frugibua  ferendia  eft  fcllciifimai  ab  Arabibus  quibofdam  colituiv 
quos  Merdez  appellant.   J.  Leo,    2 1 1 . 

f  Procop.  Bell.  Vand-c.  30.  Lii«  p.  187. 
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The  mountainous  country  betwixt  the  meridians  of  the  rivers  Zhoore  and  Seiboufe 
is  of  no  great  extent,  rarely  fpreading  itfelf  above  fix  leagues  withi|i  the  continent ; 
the  inha&tants  whereof,  near  Tuckufli  and  Bona,  are  tributaries  tathe  Algerines,  but 
in  the  Gulf  of  Stora,  near  Port  Gavetto,  Sgigata,  and  TuU,  they  bid  them  defiance. 
From  the  Sei-boufe  to  the  Zaine,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta-barka,  where  it 
begins  again  to  be  very  mountainous,  the  country  is  moftly  upon  a  level,  though  fome-- 
times  interrupted  by  hills  and  forefts.  The  like  interruptions  we  meet  with  below 
Tuckufl),  along  the  encampments  of  the  Hareifhah,  Grarah,  and  other  Bedoweens,  as 
far  as  Conftantina,  where  we  fom<etimes  fee  a  fmall  fpecies  of  red  deer,  which  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in  other  parts  of  this  kingdom.  Beyond  this  parallel,  we  have 
.  a  range  of  high  mountains,  the  Thambes  of  Ptolemy,  extending  themfelves  as  far  as 
Ta-barka ;  behind  which  there  is  pafture  and  arable  ground,  ending  at  length  upon 
the  Sahara,  as  the  Mauritania  Sidfenfis  did  before,  in  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the  Mamp- 
farus  probably  of  the  ancients.  Part  of  the  Africa  Propria  of  Mela  and  Ptolemy,  the 
Numidia  Maflylorum,  the  Metagdnitis  Terra  &c.  was  comprehended  in  this  part  of 
the  province. 

But,  to  be  more  particular.  A  few  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  of  Mount  Jurjura,  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Beni  Abbefs,  we  pafs  through  a  narrow  winding  valley,  continued 
for  above  half  a  mile,  under  two  oppofite  ranges  of  exceedingly  high  precipices.  At 
every  winding,  the  rocky  ftratum  that  originally  went  acrofs  it,  and  thereby  feparated 
one  part  of  this  valley  from  another,  is  hewn  down  like  fo  many  door-cafes,  each  of 
them  fix  or  feven  feet  wide,  which  have  given  the  Arabs  an  occafion  to  call  them  the 
Beeban,  or  gates^  whilft  the  Turks,  in  confideration  of  their  ftrength  and  ruggednefs, 
know  them  by  the  additional  appellation  of  Dammer  Gappy,  i.  e.  the  gates  of  iron. 
Few  perfons  pafs  through  them  without  horror ;  a  handful  of  men  (and  the  maflers  of 
them  are  a  race  of  fturdy  fellows)  being  able  to  difpute  the  paflfage  with  a  whole 
army.  A  rivulet  of  fait  water,  which  attends  us  all  along  this  valley,  might  firft  point 
out  the  way  that  art  and  heceility  would  afterwards  improve. 

Two  leagues  to  the  S,  S.  E.  of  the  Beeban,  is  the  Accaba,  or  a/cent ;  another  dan- 
gerous pafs,  the  very  reverfe  of  the  Beeban.  For  here,  as  in  the  noted  Mount  Cenis 
in  Italy,  the  road  lies  upon  the  narrow  ridge  of  a  high  mountain,  with  deep  vallies  and 
precipices  on  each  fide,  where  the  lead  deviation  from  the  beatein  path  expofes  the 
traveller  to  the  almoft  inevitable  danger  of  his  life.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
difficulties,  the  common  road  from  Algiers  to  Conftantina  lies  over  this  ridge,  and 
;  through  the  Beeban ;  being  preferred  to  another  a  little  on  the  right  hand,  by  being 

wider,  and  to  Wan-nougah  in  being  more  direft. 

Mount  Atlas,  which  quite  through  the  province  of  Titterie,  as  far  as  Mount  Jurjura, 
ran  nearly  in  a  parallelifm  with  the  fea  coafl,  begins  from  thence  to  incline  to  the  S.  E. 
In  the  fame  diredlion  likewife  are  the  high  mountains  of  Wannougah  and  I-aite ; 
which  are  fucceeded  afterwards,  though  more  in  a  parallelifm  with  the  fea  coafl,  by 
thofe  of  the  Welled  Selim,  Muflewah,  Aurefs,  and  Tipafa,  quite  into  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis.  . 

Three  or  four  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Mount  I-aite,  is  MelTeelah,  the  frontier 
town  of  this  province  to  the  weflward.  It  is  built  upon  the  fouthem  fkirts  of  the  plains 
of  El  Huthnah,  nine  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Seedy  Embarak  Ef-mati,  and  fixteen 
to  the  S.  W«  of  Seteef ;  fo  that  Abulfeda  f  mufl  be  greatly  miftaken  in  placing  it  only 

•  Plin  L  v.  C.3. 

f  Al  Kaiem  Billah  Fathemila  coDdidit  Mefecia  An.  Heg.  515.  appellavitque  cam  Al  Mohammcdiah. 
Inter  CoiUnam  et  Mefedam  o^odccim  miliaria,  et  mons  continuus.   Abulf.  ut  fupra. 
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eighteen  miles  from  Conftantina.  It  is  a  dirty  place,  like  other  villages  of  this  country, 
having  its  houfes  built,  either  with  reeds  daubed  over  with  mud,  or  elfe  with  tiles 
baked  in  the  fun.  Here  the  Algerines  had  formerly^  a  garrifon  of  three  fuffrahs,  • 
which  is  changed  at  prefent  into  a  fmall  body  of  fpahees,  who  have  little  duty  upon 
their  hands ;  and  upon  any  infurredion  or  difturbance,  as  th^re  is  no  caftle  to  protedl 
them,  have  only  their  arms  to  truft  to.  The  air  is  too  cold  at  this,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  upon  the  ikirts  of  the  Sahara,  for  the  produdion  of  dates ;  and  therefore  the 
gardens  that  furround  it,  are  only  fumiflied  with  peach,  apricot,  and  fuch  fruit  trees  as 
are  common  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  Barbary.  Mef-feelah  *  denotes  a  iituation 
like  this,  which  borders  upon  a  running  water. 

At  the  fame  diftance  on  the  other,  i.  e.  the  N.  fide  of  Jibbel  I-aite,  we  enter  upon 
the  plains  of  Ma-janah,  (haded  to  the  northward  by  the  Dra  el  Hammar,  and  to  the 
W.  by  the  mountains  of  Wannougah.  Thefe  plains  are  both  eztenfive  and  fertile, 
but  the  many  pools  of  (lagnating  water,  as  the  name  imports,  that  are  left  here  in  the 
rainy  feafon,  and  corrupt  afterwards  in  the  fpring,  occafion  a  variety  of  agues  and 
fuch  like  diftempers  as  are  common  to  other  places  in  the  like  (ituation.  We  have 
feveral  heaps  of  ruins  difperfed  all  over  thefe  plains ;  out  of  which,  the  Turks  have 
lately  built  a  fort,  called  Burg  Majanah,  where  they  have  a  garrifon  to  watch  the 
motbns  of  the  Beni  Abbefs,  and  other  neighbouring  Kabyles  and  Arabs. 

We  have  nothing  further  remarkable,  till  paffing  by  the  village  Zammora,  i.  e, 
pf  olive  trees^  and  the  fanduary  of  the  Seedy  Embarak  £f-mati,  we  come  to  Seteef, 
the  ancient  Sitipha  or  Sitifl,  the  metropolis  of  this  part  of  Mauritania ;  which  b 
recorded  in  hiftory  to  have  made  a  ilout  refiftance  upon  the  incuriions  of  the  Saracens. 
This  city,  which  I  coiijefture  might  have  been  a  league  in  circuit,  was  built  upon  a 
riling  ground,  that  faces  'the  S. ;  but  the  Arabs  have  been  fo  very  fevere  to  it,  that 
there  is  fcarce  one  fragment  left  us  either  of  the  ancient  walls,  pillars,  or  ciftemsof  the 
Romans;  the  few  remaining  flrudures  being  obvioufly  the  work  of  the  later  inhabi* 
tants.  The  fountains,  which  continue  to  flow  very  plentifully  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  are  equally  delightful  and  convenient ;  and,  without  doubt,  gave  occafion  formerly 
for  many  ingenious  and  ufeful  contrivances  in  the  diftribution  of  the  water.  I  found 
here  the  two  following  infcriptions ;  the  latter  whereof  is  infcribed  in  beautiful  cha* 
ra&ers,  fix  inches  or  more  in  length* 

D.MS. 
C.  1VJ.IVS 
CALLIS 
TrANVS 

vix.  ixr.  - 

H.  S.  E, 

NINO.  AVG.  P. 
GERM.  TRIB.  PO. 
VS  DIVI  TRA 
ER.  AVG.  MA. 

The  plains  and  rich  pafture  grounds  of  CaiOr  Attyre  lie  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of 
Sateef.  They  are  cultivated  by  the  Raigah,  a  clan  of  Arabs  famous  for  the  breeding 
of  cattle^  particularly  of  horfes,  which  are  reckoned  the  beft  in  this  kingdom.  Here, 
and  in  feveral  other  diftrifts  already  defcribed,  TroXuCorf t^oc,  tViroCorof,  r^fCcaAc^g,  and 
other  the  like  fine  epithets  of  Homer,  might  be  well  applied.   The  £tT^f  icv  vc^ton 


*  M^/Ub  (viz*  SatAa  fluxit  aqaa)  locus  torrentis  feu  flueatis  aquv.   Vid.  Gol.  Gig.      in  voce. 
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}^w£e  ot  PteleBiy»  pitryidixl  Sir^efiti'  has  any  r^adon  to  Sitipba^  might  jiiftly  claim 
this  fituation. 

Near  the  Riugah  am  tl|ie  Ammer,  vho  are  a  powerful,  though  tnfamous  tribe ; 
pnoftituting  contrary  to  the  praftice  of  thehr  brethren^  thar  wive^  aod  daughters.  Both 
ihele  tribes  drink  of  the  Boofellamy  the  river  of  Seteef. 

Eight  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  Seteef,  sure  the  ruins  of  Taggafa  and  Z^atnah,  fituated 
at  half  a  league's  diftance  from  each  other,  in  a  fruitful  and  champaign  country,  below 
lifabel  Mttftevah ;  the  chidF  abode  of  the  Welled  Abdenore,  a  very  numerous  and 
powerful  clan.  Taggah  and  Zainah  are  rarely  mentioned  apart,  but  trom  thdr  conti* 
guity  are  called  jointly  Tagou-Zainah.  A  little  brook  ruxis  betwixt  them ;  and  at 
Zainah,  the  only  appellation  I  have  met  with  in  this  country  that  bears  any  affinity 
with  the  ancient  Zama,  once  a  royal  dty  of  the  Numidian  Kings,  we  have,  among 
<)ther  nuns,  the  ranains  ot  a  triumphal  arch,  fupported  by  two  krge  Corinthian  pil- 
lars. Upon  the  frize  is  the  foUowing  inferipdon,  which  fixes  the  Diana  of  the  Itinerary 
atthisphkce. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  SEVERO.  PIO.  FELTCI.  AVG. 
PONT.  MAX,  TRI.  POT,  PROVIDENTISSIMO- 
ET  SANCTISSIMO,  PRINCIPI.  ET.  ANTONINO. 
NOBILLISSIMO.  CAESARl.  PRINCIPI.  IVVEN. 
TVTIS.  DIANENSIVM.  EX.  DECRETO.  D.D.  P.  P. 

Diana  likewife^  as  we  learn  from  the  Itinerary,  was  called  Diana  Veteranorum,  from 
fome  veteran  troc^s  that  might  have  been  there  ftationed.  In  Peutinger's  table  alfo, 
we  £ee  at  Diana  a  large  temple  dedicated  no  doubt  to  the  goddeis  of  that  name,  the 

JroteAre(s  of  the  hijghways^  which  temple,  as  Africa  was  always  fond  of  Pagan  fuperr 
idons^  might  continue  even  a  long  time  after  this  country  was  governed  by  Ghriftian 
pnnces* 

Five  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Tagou-zainah,  upon  the  northern  ikirts  of  Jfibbel  Aurefs, 
we  have  a  very  remark2Ji)le  fepulchral  monument,  called  Medraihem,  or  Mail'  Caihem, 
u  e.  the  treafure  rf  Cajbem.  It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fafhion  with  the  Kubber  Romeah, 
but  differs  in  being  larger,  and  in  having  the  comifli  of  the  bale  fupported  with  Tufcaa» 
like  pilafters.  The  Arabs  imagine  that  an  immenfe  treafure  lies  buried  underneath 
it ;  and  have  therefore  made  the  like  attempts  as  at  the  Kubber  Romeah  to  lay 
it  open. 

The  diftrid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Maufoleum,  is  called  Ai-yac-coute ;  pro- 
bably from  the  Ain-yac-coute  *,  or  diamond  (/.  tranfparent)  fountain^  that  flows 
near  the  middle  of  \U  Several  fragments  of  Roman  highways,  and  other  ruins,  are 
fcattered  all  over  it ;  amongft  which  the  chiefeft  are  thofe  of  Om-oley-Sinaab,  a  league 
or  more  to  the  weftward  or  Medrafliem,  in  the  way  to  Tagou-zainah. 

Tattubt,  bordering  upon  the  Ai-yac-coute  to  the  N.  E.  is  about  four  leagues  from 
Om-oley  Sinaab,  and  eight  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Conftantina.  This  has  been  formerly  a 
confiderable  city,  but  at  prefent,  it  is  almoft  entirely  covered  with  eanh  and  rubbifli, 
Haffan,  the  bey  of  this  province,  dug  up  lately  out  of  thefe  ruins,  feveral  beautiful 

f  This  is  tbc  ufual  name  for  the  dkmond  id  the  feveral  places  both  ofihe  Levant  and  Barbary,  where 
I  have  been.  The  ri^3l2T  Zahoukit  in  the  book  of  Job,  xaviii  17.  feems  to  be  the  fame ;  and, ,  being 
there  joined  with  things  of  the  greateft  price,  may  perhaps  be  much  belter  rendered  the  diamond  than 
eryftaU  as  it  in  our  Iranflaifon.  However  Goh'us  and  other  interpret  it  difFtrrntly  ;  vi%  Voce  hac 
Orfcnti  divctfse  appellantur  gemmae :  fiqaidcm  hyacinthi  fuc  fpecies  auatuor  nuroerat ;  rubiam,  flavaniy 
cxrulcam,  et  albam.  Atc^ue  ita  quoque  fapphirus  et  chryioUthiis.  Ablolute  tamcn  inteUigiiur  hyacinthua 
rubral }  qui  lapis  vulgo  cubiaus  dicitur* 

granite 
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granite  jMlhurs,  of  twelve  feet  long,  which  may  juftly  be  reputed  thef  moft  graceful 
ornaments  of  the  new  mofque  that  he  has  lately  ereded  at  Conftantina.  Tattubt 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Tadntti  of  the  Itinerary }  and,  lying  betwixt  Lambefe  and 
Gemelte,  as  the  ancients  called  Tezzoute  and  Jim-meelah,  will  accordingly  hy  claim 
to  this  fituation. 

Ten  leagues  to  the  of  Taggon*^nah,  md  twelve  from  Medrafhem,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Thubuna,  as  the  prefent  name  Tubnah  feems  to  iniinuate,  and  as 
Ptolem/s  pofition  of  it,  in  the  fame  meridian  nearly  with  igilgili,  may  farther  confirto. 
ft  is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  betwixt  the  rivers  Bareekah,  and  Boo-ma-zoofe ;  but  the 
few  remains  of  it  are  fo  much  buried  in  fand  and  rubbifii,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine  its  former  extent.  The  opinion  of  the  Arabs,  that  a  large  treafure  lies  buried 
in  thefe  ruins,  gave  occafion  to  the  following  rhapfody* 

Mcl  Tubna  taat  thul  athloulah         The  treafure  o/Tuhab  Ba  wider  thejbade  of  what  it  Jtadtd. 
Afcr  ?  Wci'a !  la  takoun  touinah.         Dig  for  'tif  AlatI  UUno§  there. 

Seven  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Tubnah,  and  fixteen  to  the  S.  E.  of  Me-feelah,  is 
Em-dou-khsd,  a  little  village  furrounded  with  mountains.  Here  we  meet  with  the  firft 
plantadon  of  date  trees,  though  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  to  that  delicacy  and  fweetne& 
as  in  the  province  of  Zaab,  tluit  commences  a  little  beyond  it 

The  Shott  is  a  large  valley  or  plain,  that  runs,  with  few  interruptions,  betwixt  tvn> 
chams  of  mountains,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  £m-dou-khal,  to  the  weft  ward  of  the 
meridian  of  Mef-feelah.  The  word  commonly  fignifies  the  fea  Jhore  or  the  banks 
offome  lake^  or  river;  but  the  meaning  here  is  fomewhat  varied,  and  denotes  the 
borders  or  area  rather  of  fuch  a  plain^  as  according  to  the  feafons  of  the  year,  is  either 
covered  with  fait,  or  overflowed  with  water.  Several  parts  of  the  Shott  confift  of  a 
light  oozy  foil,  which,  after  fudden  rains,  or  the  overflowing  of  the  adjacent 
rivers,  are  changed  into  fo  many  quickfands,  and  occafion  no  fmall  danger  to  the 
unweary  traveller.  La  Croix  (torn.  v.  p.  282.)  was  badly  informed  in  affirming  that 
all  the  rivers  of  this  kingdom  run  from  fouth  to  north  ;  fince,  befides  feveral  others 
in  a  quite  contrary  diredion,  we  have  no  fewer  than  five,  and  thofe  very  con- 
fiderable  ftreams,  which  empty  themfelves  from  the  northward  into  the  Shott. 

Crofling  the  Boo-ma-zoole,  over  againfl  Tubnah,  we  have  a  large  mountain  of 
excellent  tree-flone,  with  a  number  of  fquare  blocks,  rea4y  prepared  for  the  builder. 
It  is  called  Muckat  el  Hadjar,  i.  e.  the  quarry  ;  and  the  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  the 
ftones  employed  in  building  Seteef  (and  without  doubt,  Nic-kowfe,  Agbah,  and  other 
neighbouring  cities)  were  brought  from  this  place. 

Four  leagues  to  the  northward  of  this  quarry,  is  B6o-musgar,  a  fruitful  little  diC 
trid,  with  lome  traces  of  ancient  buildings.  Betwixt  it  and  Ras  el  Aioune,  is  the 
village  of  Nic-kowfe  or  Bencowfe,  as  the  Turks  call  it ;  where  there  is  a  ^[arrifon  of 
one  fuffrah,  a  mud  walled  rampart,  and  three  pieced  of  cannon.  The  u^abitants 
are  chiefly  Zwowiah,  under  the  prote&ion  of  Seedy  Laflan,  their  tutelar  faint ;  the 
revenues  of  whofe  fanduary  maintain  two  hundred  thalebs.  Nic-ko\ife  is  fituated 
in  a  valley,  with  a  circle  01  mountains  at  a  moderate  difhmce  from  it.  A  rivulet 
glides  by  it  to  the  W. ;  but,  being  impregnated  with  too  many  nitrous  particles^ 
which  the  foil  is  here  fufficiently  chained  with,  the  water  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  in  the 
offices  of  the  table  or  kitchen.  We  have  the  traces  here  of  a  large  city,  with  the 
remains  as  ufual  of  pillars,  broken  walls,  and  c^ems ;  but  at  prefent,  the  Nic-kow* 
fians  make  themfelves  famous  for  the  tombs,  which  they  pretend  to  fhew,  of  the 
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Swen  Sleepers  whom  they  (Irenuoufly  maintain  to  have  been  Muflulmen,  and  to 
have  flept  at  this  place. 

The  powerful  clans  of  the  Lakhder,  Coflbure,  and  Hirkawfe,  are  mafters  of  the 
mountamous  diftri£t  to  the  eaftward  of  Tubnah  and  Nic-kowfe,  as  far  as  Jibbel  Aureis, 
or  Eurefs,  as  the  Turks  pronounce  it.  This,  the  Mons  Aurafius  of  the  middle  age, 
and  the  Mons  Aydus  of  Ptolemy,  is  not  one  fingle  ' mountain,  as  the  name  would 
infinuate,  and  as  Procopius  f  feems  to  defcribe  it,  but  it  is  a  large  knot  of  eminences 
running  one  into  another,  with  feveral  beautiful  little  plains  and  vallies  intervening. 
However,  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  parts  of  it,  are  moft  of  them  of  the  utmoft 
fertility,  and  ftill  continue  to  be  the  garden  of  this  province.  The  whole  mountainous 
trad  may  be.  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  or  three  long  days'  journey  ac- 
cording to  Procopius :  and  the  northern  part  alone,  which  is  vifited  every  year  by  a 
flying  camp  of  the  Algerines,  is  poiTefled  by  fuch  a  number  of  clans,  viz.  the  Boo- 
zeenah,  Lafliafli,  Maiiah,  and  Booaref,  that  it  requires  forty  of  their  ftations  to  bring 
them  all  under  contribution.  However,  the.Turkifli  foldiers  have  rarely  the  courage 
to  penetrate  fo  hr  to  the  S.  £.  as  the  Ain  Ou-heide,  which  is  a  noted  intermitting 
fountain,  flowmg  only,  as  I  was  informed,  on  Fridays ;  at  which  time,  it  difcharges 
itfelf  in  a  very  plentiful  flux  of  water,  into  the  river  of  fiag-gai.  The  like  rugged 
fituation  to^  the  fouthward,  equally  difcourages  them  from  fubduing  the  Near  dee,  a 
(lurdy  community,  and  fo  well  fortified  by  nature,  that  one  of  their  Marabbutts 
exprefled  the  danger  of  attacking  them,  by  eating  Jire^.  A  high  pointed  impenetrable 
rock,  the  feat  of  their  Daflikrah,  feems  to  be  the  Petra  Geminiani  or  the  Tumar  of 
Procopius,  anfwering  to  all  the  circumftances  of  thofe  places  as  they  are  recorded  by 
that  hiftorian.  Within  our  memory,  Umhaany,  a  brave  warlike  princefs,  like  one  of 
the  heroines  of  old,  commanded  feveral  of  thefe  fturdy  clans,  whom  flie  has  often  led 
out  to  battle,  and  animated  them  therein  by  her  own  courage  and  example. 

There  are  a  number  of  ruins  fpread  all  over  thefe  mountains,  and  their  fruitful 
vallies ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  thofe  of  L'erba  or  Tezzoute,  three  leaguef 
nearly  in  circumference,  where  indeed  we  have  a  great  variety  of  antiquities ;  for 
befides  the  magnificent  remains  of  feveral  of  the  city  gates,  which,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Arabs,  were  forty  in  all,  and  that  when  the  place  was  in  profperity, 
it  could  fend  out  of  each  of  them  forty  thoufand  armed  men,  we  have  the  feats  and 
upper  part  of  an  amphitheatre ;  the  frontifpiece  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple,  dedicated 
to  Efculapius ;  a  large  oblong  chamber,  with  a  great  gate  on  each  fide  of  it,  intended 
perhaps  tor  a  triumphal  arch ;  and  the  Cubb'  el  Ar-rofah,  i.  e.  the  cupola  of  the  bride^  as 
the  Arabs  call  a  little  beautiful  maufoleupti,  built  in  the  fafliion  of  a  dome,  fupported 
^th  Corinthian  pillars. 

Thefe,  and  feveral  other  edifices  of  the  like  elegant  ftruflure,  fuificientlv  demon- 
ftrate  the  importance  and  magnificence  of  this  city ;  which  alone,  without  the  autho^ 
rity  of  infcriptions,  might  be  a  prefumptive  argument  for  what  has  been  already 
fuggefted,  that  Tezzoute  or  L'erba  was  the  Lambefe  or  Lambda  of  the  ancients. 
The  particular  notice  that  is  taken  of  Lambefe  in  the  Itinerary,  fliould  induce  us  to 
fuppofe  it  to  have  been  the  moft  confiderable  city  of  that  part  of  the  country,  where 

*  The  common  opinion  is,  that  they  flept  in  a  caveni  of  Mount  Ochlon,  near  the  citj  of  Ephcfoe, 
from  A.  D.  25^  to  A.  ()•  408^  viz.  from  the  Decian  perfecution,  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Thcodofiut, 
Vid*  Grcgoire  de  Tours  de  gloria  martyrum,  cap.  95.    DiAion.  de  Moreri^  in  voce  Dormans. 

f  Procop.  BeU.  Vand.  1.  ii.  cap.  13.  p.  266. 

X  La  fliuff  Neardy !  Tackul  el  Nahar.  DonU  fee  (fight  with)  ibi  Neart^  :  in  fo  doing,  will 
(catch  a  Tartar)  iatjin^  j  Procop.  BeU.  Vand.  1  ii.  cap  13.  p  a86.  ct  cap.  rg. 
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it  «ras  fituated ;  and  the  refpedive  diftances  and  dire£tions  laid  down  by  the  £une 
author  in  c(»idu£dng  us  thither,  point  out  to  us  the  fituadon  of  it  in  general,  viz.  that 
it  made,  with  Thevefte  and  Stdfi,  an  irre^Iar  triangle,  whofe  height  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  diftance  of  Cirta.  Ptolemy  indeed,  by  placing  Siufi  to  thefouthward  of 
Cirta  and  Lambefa,  or  in  the  fituadon  of  the  prefent  Thevefte,  gives  to  each  of  thefe 
places  a  pofidon  very  different  firom  what  they  are  placed  in ;  however,  by  informing 
us,  thait  the  Legio  tfrtta  Au^Jia  was  ftadoned  at  Lambefa,  he  fumifhes  us  with  a 
matter  of  fa£fc,  and  fo  far  iimruds  us,  that  where  we  find  the  third  legion,  as  we  do 
here  at  Tezzoute,  there  we  may  fix  his  Lambefa.  Hie  word  lamb  assntivm,  in  the 
firft  of  the  following  infcripUons,  may  further  confirm  it. 

In  an  eld  Mofque. 

IMP.  CAES  A  RE 
M.  AVRELIO  ANTONINO 
ARMENIACO 
PARTHICO 
TRIB.  POTEST  —  PONT.  MAX. 
LAMBASENTIVM-.., 
D.D,  P.P. 

Upm  the  friz£  <f  a  Ten^le  dedicated  to  ^/adapius, 

AESCVLAPIO  ET  SALVTl  IMP.  CAES.  MARCVS  AVRELIVS  ANTONINVS 

AVG.  PON  MAX. 
IMP.  CAES.  LVCIVS  AELIVS  VERVS.  AVG. 

'  Vfen  a  fyuare  Stone  bard  by  it, 

DEONTEIO  FONTINIANO 

STERNIO  RVTINO 
LEGATO  AVGVSTORVM 

PR.  PR  COS.  desi6nato 

SEX  TERENTIVS  SATVR 

ninus  leg  

AVGVST. 

Near  a  triumpbal  Arcb. 

IMP.  CAES. 
AELIO  HADRIANO 
ANl'ONINO  AVG. 
PONT.  II.  MAXIMO 
TRIB.  POTEST.  X. 
IMP.  II.  COS.  III.  P.  P. 
DEDICANTE 

INDVIO  CR  

LEG.  AVG.  PR.  PR. 

PRO  CO  

.  .  .  ISSIMO 
BENIGNI8SIM0 

CyV£S«  •  •  •  • 

lANVARIVS 
LEG.  III.  AVG. 
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Near  the  Amphitheatre. 

MAXIMIANO 
INVICTO  AVG. 
LEG.  III.  AVG* 
P.  F. 

The  Kabytes  of  thefe  mountains  of  Aurefs  have  a  quite  different  mien  and  afped 
from  their  neighbours.  For  their  complexions  are  fo  far  from  bemg  fwarthy,  that 
they  zre  fan-  and  ruddy ;  and  their  hair,  which,  among  the  other  Kab^les  is  ctf  a  dark 
colour,  is  with  them  of  a  deep  yellow.  Thefe  circumftances,  notwithftanding  they 
are  Mahometans,  and  fpeak  the  common  language  of  the  Kabyles,  may  mduce  us  to 
take  them,  if  not  for  the  tribe  mentioned  by  Procopius  yet  at  leaft  for  fome  remnant 
or  other  of  the  Vandals  t,  who,  notwithfltanding  they  were  difpoffeffed  in  his  time  of 
thefe  ftron^  holds,  and  difperfed  among  the  African  families,  might  have  had  feveral 
opportunities  afterwards  of  coUeding  themfelves  into  bodies,  and  re-inftating  them- 
felves* 

Betwixt  Jibbel  Aurefs  and  Conftantma  is  the  high  mountain  of  Ziganeah,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  Phyfj^eah,  formerly  a  city  of  the  Romans,  where  there  is  a  plentiful 
fountain  and  refervoir  according  to  the  import  of  the  name,  the  water  whereof 
was  formerly  conduced  by  an  aquedu6l  to  Conflantina. 

Cotiftaattna  |,  or  Cirta     or  Ciita  Sittianorum  H,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  is  well 
fituated  by  Pliny  48  miles  from  the  fea.    We  learn  frxxn  hifloiy  ^,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  chiefeft,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ftrongefl:  cities  of  Numidia ;  the  firft  of  which 
circumftances  is  confirmed  by  the  extent  of  the  ruin8»  the  latter  by  its  particular 
fitHation       For  the  greateft  part  of  it  has  been  built  upon  a  peninfular  promontory, 
as  I  may  call  it,  inaccemble  on*  all  fides,  except  towards  the  S.W.  where  it  was  joined 
to  the  continent.   This  promontory  I  computed  to  be  a  good  mile  in  circuit,  lying  a 
little  inclined  to  the  fouthward ;  but  to  the  northward,  it  ended  in  a  precipice  of  at 
leaft  a  hundred  fathom  in  perpendicular;  from  whence  we  have  a  beautiful  landfcape 
over  a  great  variety  of  vales,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which  lie  to  a  great  diftance, 
before  it.    The  view,  which  Cuper  (in  his  notes  upon  Ladantius  de  Mort.  Perfecut.) 
has  ^ven  us  of  Cirta,  is  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  though  very  incorred,  and  not  at  all 
like  It.    To  the  eaftward,  our  profped  is  bounded  by  an  adjacent  range  of  rocks, 
much  higher  than  the  city ;  but,  towards  the  S.  £.  the  country  is  more  open,  enter- 
taining us  with  a  diflant  view  of  the  mountains  of  Seedy  Rougeife  and  Ziganeah.  And 
in  thele  diredions  this  peninfular  promontory,  is  feparated  frdhi  the  continent  by  a 
deep  narrow  valley,  perpendicular  on  both  fides,  where  the  Rummel  or  Ampfaga 
conveys  its  ftream.   The  neck  of  land  to  the  S.W.  where  we  find  the  principal  gate 

•  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  1.  ji.  c.  1 3.  f  W.  I. !.  c.  22. 

Per  Afncam  facerdotium  decretum  Flaviae  genti^   Cirtaeque  oppido,  quod  obfidione  Alexandri' 
ceciderat,  repofito  ornato^ue,  nomen  Conftantina.  iodttuiis.    Aur.  Vi'f^or  in  Vita  Conftantini. 

$  Cirta  8.  Cirtha,  Punice»  K/llp  Cartba^  ut.  CMai.  Boch.  Chan.  l.i.  cap.  24.  Kiriatbi  joined  with 
Arba,  Jen'in»  &c.  in  the  H.  Scriptures,  feema  to  be  the  fame  word. 

II  Cirta  Sittianorum  (viz.  a  militibus  Sittiaois)  cognomioe.  Plln.  1.  c.  3.  P.  Sittii  meminerv. 
Sallttft.  in  conjur.  Catil.  c.  2 1.  Hirt.  de  B.  Air«  tu^^Sk  Dio.  1.  zliii.  p.  242.  App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  iv. 
p.  996. 

f  Jugurtha  —  neque  propter  Naturam  lod  Cirtam  armis  ezpugnare  poteft.  Sail.  Bell.  jug.  j  25. 
£xc.  p.  7*  B. 

See  the  plan  of  this  city  in  Ampl.  Cupcri  notis  ad  Lafbot.  de  Mort.  Perfec.  c.  44.  which  marks  out 
the  precipice  |  but  ia  otherwife  verj  incorredf  and  gives  us  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  place. 
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of  the  dty,  is  about  the  breadth  of  half  a  furbng,  being  mtirely  emrertd  wkh  broken 
walls,  ciftems,  and  other  ruins,  which  are  continued  quite  down  to  the  river )  and 
carried  on  from  thence  over  a  ftrip  of  plain  ground  that  runs  parallel  with  the  deep 
narrow  valley  already  defcribed.  Such  was  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  ancient 
Cirta.  But  the  prefent  city  has  not  the  fame  dimenfions,  being  confined  to  the  peniii* 
fular  promontory  only. 

Befides  tbe  general  traces  of  a  diverfity  of  ruins  fcattered  all  over  this  place,  we 
have  ftill  remaining,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  thofe  capacious  ciftems  which  received 
the  water  brought  thither  from  Phyf-geah  by  an  aquedud ;  a  great  part  of  which  ftili 
remains,  and  is  very  fumptuous.  The  ciftems,  which  are  about  twenty  in  number, 
make  an  area  of  fifty  yards  fquare.  The  gate  I  have  mentioned,  is  of  a  beautiful  red- 
diih  (tone,  not  inferior  to  marble  well  polifhed  and  fhining ;  the  fide  pofts  or  pillars 
whereof  are  neatly  moulded  in  pannels.  An  altar  of  pure  white  marble  makes  part 
of  a  neighbouring  wall,  and  the  fide  of  it  m  view  prefents  us  with  a  well  ihaped  fim- 
pulum  in  a  bold  relief.  The  gate  towards  the  S.  £.  is  in  the  fame  fafliion  and  defign, 
though  much  fmaller,  and  lies  open  to  a  bridge  that  was  built  over  this  part  of  the 
valley.  This  indeed  was  a  mafterpiece  in  its  kind ;  the  gallery,  and  the  columns  of  the 
arches  being  adorned  with  cornices  ai^d  fedoops*  ox-heads  and  garlands.  The  key- 
(tones  likewife  of  the  arches  are  charged  \irith  caducei  and  other  figures.  Below  the 
gallery,  betwixt  the  two  principal  arches,  we  fee,  in  a  bold  relief,  and  well  executed, 
the  figure  of  "^a  lady  treading .  upon  two  elejAants,  with  a  large  efcallop  fhell  for  her 
canopy.  The  elephants,  facing  each  othe^,  twift  their  trunks  together;  and  the  lady^ 
who  appears  drefled  in  her  own  hair,  with  a  clofe-bodied  garment,  like  the  women's 
riding  habit  of  our  times,  ratfes  up  her  petticoat  with  her  right  hand,  and  looks  fcom- 
fully  upon  the  city.  This  group,  in  any  other  fituation,  ^ight  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  belonged  to  fome  fountain,  as  fountains  or  fpouts  of  water  were  fometimes  laid 
out  in  fuch  ludicrous  and  wanton  defigns.  Upon  a  ftone,  in  the  river  below  it,  I  tra- 
ced out  the  foUowifig  words,  CAI.  IVLI  SIGRINARI ;  as  in  a  wall,  near  the  northern 
precipice^  where  we  have  the  bafes  and  pedeftals  of  a  magnificent  pordco,  we  fee  this 
broken  infcriptipn : 

AID.  iii  Via.  PR 
"  "rvsicade  bis 

j^,  PONTIFEX-.. 

PERFECIT. 

Below  the  bri4ge,  the  rumnxel  turns  to  the  northward,  where  it  runs  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  througt^  a  rocky  fubterraneous  paflage,  defignedly  laid  open  in  feveral  places, 
tar  the  greater  coaveniency  of  drawing  up  the  water,  and  cleanfing  the  channel.  This, 
according  to  all  appearance,  feems  to  be  an  extraordinary  proviiion  of  nature  for  the 
admiffioQ  of  the  river,  which  otherwife  muft  have  formed  a  molt  extenfive  lake,  and 
thereby  laid  a  great  part  of  the  neighbouring  country  under  water^  before  it  could  have 
found  its  way  to  tljie  fea.  ^ 

Among  the  rmxs  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  bridge,  upon  the  narrow  ftrip  of  land  juffi 
now  defcribed,  we  h^ve  the  greareft  part  of  a  triumphal  arch,  called  Caflir  Gouiah, 
or  the  Cq/ile  (as  they  interpret  it)  of  the  Giant ^  confifting  of  three  arches,  the  middle* 
moft  whereof,  as  ufual,  is  the  moft  fpacious.  All  the  mouldings  and  frizes  are  curi- 
ouily  embekKihed  with  tbe  figures  of  flowers,  battle-axes^  and  other  ornaments.  The 
Corinthian  pilafters,  ere&ed  on  each  fide  of  the  gnuiJ  arch,  are  panaeUed,  likei 
the  gates  of  the  city,  in  a  ftyle  and  fafliioa  peculiar  to  Cirta. 

Without 
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Without  the  precinfte  of  the  city,/ under  the  great  predpice,  we  meet  with  the 
following  fepulchral  infcriptions.  The  firft  of  them,  which  is  upon  a  cippus,  with  the 
figure  of  a  loaded  beeve  in  baflb  relievo  above  it,  and  of  a  crab  below  it,  makes  one  of 
the  fteps,  as  we  defcend  to  the  lukewarm  fprings  of  Seedy  Meemon,  a  Marab« 
butt,  who  lies  there  interred.  Beeves  are  dill  made  ufe  of  ia  Numidia  as  beads  of 
burthen. 


M.  MAGNI  IVS-. 
FELIX  OyiRIT . . 
SECR.  ET  IVS... 
VIX.  AN.  XXXX. 


POMPEIO 
RESTITVTO 
IVDEO 
POMPEIA  KARA 
PATRA  KARIS 
SIMO 
FECIT. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eaftward  of  Seedy  Meemon,  the  rummel  falls  from 
its  fubterraneous  channel  in  a  laige  cafcade.  The  higheft  part  of  the  city,  with  the 
magnificent  portico  already  taken  notice  of,  lies  above  it ;  from  whence  criminals  con- 
tinue to  be  precipitated  into  the  river,  as  they  ufed  to  be  in  former  times  A  little 
way  beyond  the  cafcade,  is  Kabat-beer-a-haal,  as  they  call  a  neat  tranfparent  fountam, 
fall  of  tortoifes.  Several  ftrange  and  foolifli  ftories  of  their  being  demons,  and  the 
authors  of  fevers  and  other  diftempers,  have  been  related  of  thefe  animals  by  J.  Leo, 
and  other  credulous  hiftorians. 

Viye  leagues,  or,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  25  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  Con- 
ftantina,  is  the  city  Meelah,  the  Milevum  or  Mileu  of  the  ancients,  built  in  the  centre 
of  a  beautiful  interchange  of  vallies  and  mountains.  It  is  furrounded  with  gardens, 
and  plentifiiUy  docked  with  fountains ;  one  of  which,  bubbling  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  is  immediately  received  into  a  large  fquare  bafon  of  Roman  workmanihip.  Ck>n- 
dantina  is  fupplied  chiefly  from  this  place  with  herbs  and  fruit ;  whofe  pomegranates 
particularly  are  of  fo  large  a  fize,  and  have  withal  fo  delicate  a  mixture  of  the  tart  and 
fweet,  that  they  are  in  great  edeem  all  over  the  kingdom.  Leo  and  Marmol  bear 
tedimony  likewiie  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  apples,  in  as  much  as  they  have  thought  fit  to 
derive  the  v*ery  name  of  the  city  frdm  that  fruit. 

•  Sst  fritris  uxorem  Ugato  pondcre  lapidum  b  Ampfagvm  fluvium  Cirtcnfffm  fannofiim  jaftan^o 
dcmerfit.   Via.  Vit.  i.  ii. 

la 
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In  travelling  from  Conftantina  to  the  eaftward,  we  pals  by  AUeegah  and  Announah, 
at  each  of  which  places  there  are  large  heaps  of  ruins.  After  them  we  come  to  the 
Hamam  Melkouteen,  i.  e.  the  Jilent  or  incbanted  batbs^  fituated  on  a  low  ground,  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains.  There  are  feveral  fountains  that  fumifh  the  water,  which 
is  of  an  intenfe  heat,  and  falls  afterwards  into  the  river  Ze*nati.  At  a  fmall  diftance 
from  thefe  hot  fountains,  we  have  others,  which,  upon  comparifon,'are  of  as  intenfe  a 
coldnefs ;  and  a  little  below  them,  fomewhat  nearer  the  banks  of  the  Ze-nati,  there  are 
the  ruins  of  a  few  houfes,  built  perhaps  for  the  conveniency  of  fuch  perfons  who  came 
thither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  All  this  country,  from  Conftantina  to  theZe-nati, 
is  a  fruitful  interchange  of  hills  and  vallies ;  fome  of  which  are  all  over  interfperfed  and 
diverfified  with  forefts  and  plantations  of  olive  trees. 

The  diftrid  of  the  Bookalwan,  with  the  Aquas  Tibilitanas  upon  it,  called  only  at 
prefent  Hamam,  or  the  baths,  lies  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Hamam  Melkouteen,  on  the 
N.  fide  of  the  river  Seiboufe.  On  the  other  fide  is  the  diftrid  of  Mownah,  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Beni  Sala,  a  warlike  tribe,  with  the  ruins  of  Gelma  or  Kalma,  as  the  Turks 
pronounce  it.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  Calama  fo  much  wanted  in  the  old  geography*, 
which  was  fituated  by  St.  Auftin  f,  in  an  indetermined  manner  only,  betwixt  Hippo  and 
Conftantina,  though  nearer  the  former. 

Behind  Mownah  is  TiflFefli,  the  Thevefte,  Thebes  |,  Theba,  or  Thebeftis  of  the 
ancients.  This  is  the  only  city  in  the  diftrid  of  the  Hen-neiihah  which  has  preferved 
its  old  name,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  could  not  fecure  its  walls  from  the  devafta- 
tions  of  the  Arabs.  It  has  been  fituated,  like  the  reft,  in  a  fine  plain  with  a  little 
rivulet  running  by  it,  and  lies  about  nineteen  leagues  to  the  E.  S.  £.  of  Conftantina. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiffefli  is  the  country  of  the  Hen-neiihah,  who  are  not  only 
a  powerful  and  warlike,  but  a  genteel  and  comely  tribe.  To  them,  and  their  gallant 
commander.  Sultan  Bwoazeefe,  the  Algerines,  in  their  late  wars  mih  Tunis,  have  been 
often  indebted  for  a  complete  vidory,  or  an  honourable  retreat.  This  gallant,  though 
unfortunate  prince,  in  the  late  revolutions  at  Tunis,  was,  by  the  perfidioufneis  of  his 
own  father-in-law,  Aly  Bafhaw,  the  prefent  dey,  moft  vHlanoufly  oetrayed,  and  inhu- 
manly murdered.  And,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  his  bod^  was  afterwards  given  to 
his  drunken  janizaries,  to  be  made  into  cabab^  and  eaten ;  wmch  was  accordingly  done 
with  great  feftivity  and  rejoicing. 

This  diftrid,  the  moft  fruitful  as  well  as  th^  moft  extenfive  of  Numidia,  lies  betwixt 
the  rivers  Hameefe  and  My{ki-anah ;  the  latter  the  moft  fouthem,  the  firft  the  moft 
northern  branch  of  the  Me*jer.dah.  There  is  fcarce  an  acre  of  it,  but  what  is  watered 
by  fome  choice  fountain  or  rivulet ;  and  there  are  few  of  thefe  conveniences  without 
having  had  fome  city  or  village  built  either  upon  olr  in  the  naghbourhood  of  them ; 
which  are  now  fo  miferably  defaced,  that  a  heap  of  rubbifli,  without  either  name  or  in- 
fcription,  is  all  that  remains  of  them  at  prefent. 

To  the  fouthward  of  the  Henneifliah,  near  the  banks  of  the  Melagge,  is  Tipfa,  or 
Tibefla,  the  T|pafa  of  the  ancients,  at  prefent  a  frontier  city  and  ganifon  of  the 
Algerines.  This  place,  which  enjoys  a  fine  fituatbn,  with  fome  mountains  at  a  fmall 
diftance,  ftill  jpreferves  the  principal  gate,  feveral  fragments  of  old  walls,  and  other 
marks  of  the  rank  and  figure  it  formerly  obtained  among  the  cities  of  Numidia.  There 
is  a  large  fubterraneous  quarry  in  the  adjacent  mountains ;  the  lame  place  perhaps  that 
Leo  was  infbrmed  had  been  formerly  inhabited  by  giants. 

^  Cellar.  Geogr.  Anti'q  l.nr.  c.  5.  p.  lai.  -j-  Contra  Literas Pctfliaoi,  L  ii.  c. 99. 

:|:  Praetereo  Thebas  Liber,  quas  m  Africa  condidit  Libcr  pater,  quae  civitas  nunc  Thebeftis  didtur. 
Hiefon.  Prcf.  1.  xi.  Comment,  ad  Galatas. 
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The  river  Meligge  runs  a  little  to  the  northvvard  of  Tipafa,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  Myikianah,  vhich  has  its  fources  at  Ain  Thyllah,  in  the  weftem  confines  of  the 
•Henneifhah.  A  little  further,  the  Melagge^  ftill  directing  its  courfe  to  the  N.  E. 
aflumes  the  name  of  Serrat,  and  is  the  eaftem  boundary  of  this  kingdom.  This,  when 
joined  a  little  further  with  the  Sugerafs,  which  comes  from  Miilah.  Hameefe  and  Tiffefh, 
to  the  weftward,  aflumes  the  name  of  Mejerdah,  the  ancient  Bagradas,  which  will  be 
further  taken  notice  of  hereafter. 

Near  the  weftem  banks  of  the  Serratt,  ten  leagues  from  TiffeOi,  is  Collah,  Gellah, 
or  Gellah  ad  Snaan,  a  confiderable  village,  built  upon  a  high  pointed  mountain »  with 
only  one  qarrow  road  leading  up  to  it.  This  place,  which  is  only  to  be  conquered  by 
hunger  or  furprife,  is  a  convenient  fanduary  for  the  rebels  and  villains  both  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  kingdom,  where  they  are  hofpitably  entertained,  till  their  friends 
have  either  procured  their  pardons,  or  compounded  for  their  crimes. 

Sp  inuch  then  for  the  more  remarkable  places  and  inhabitants  of  the  Tell.  That  part 
of  the  Sahara,  which  lies  behind  this  province,  has,  exclulive  of  the  diftant  city  of  Wurg- 
lah,  and  the  village  Engoufah,  the  two  confiderable  diftridls  of  Zaab  and  Wadreag ; 
with  their  refpe£tive  numerous  villages.  Thefe,  a  colledion  of  dirty  hovels,  are  all 
built  in  the  fame  manner,  with  mud  walls>  and  rafters  of  palm  trees ;  expreffive  pro- 
bably of  Hazazen-Tamar,  (2  Chron.  xx.  2.)  or  Tuguria  in  palmeto  fita,  as  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  p.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  5a.)  explains  that  name.  And  as  the  inhabitants  likewife  are  all 
of  them  alike  occupied  in  cultivating  the  date  tree,  few  of  them  will  require  a  particular 
defcription. 

The  diftrifit  then  of  Zaab,  the  Zebe  or  Zabe  *  of  the  ancients,  (once  a  part  of  the 
Mauritania  Sitifenfis,  as  it  was  always  of  Gaetulia)  is  a  narrow  trad  of  land,  lying  . 
immediately  under  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  and  has  its  villages,  with  few  intermiffions 
or  vacant  fpaces  betwixt  them,  reaching  from  the  meridian  of  Mef-feeleh  to  that  of  Con- 
ftantina.  Of  thefe,  Doufan,  Toodah,  Seedy  Occ'ba,  Bifcara,.and  Oumilhennah, 
receive  their  rivulets  from  the  Tell ;  but  the  fountains  and  rivulets  which  refrefti  the 
others,  rife  within  the  Sahara,  or  elfe  they  ooze  immediately  from  the  fouthem  and 
ac^acent  Ikxrts  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  Wed  Adje-dee  or  Jiddee,  i.  e.  The  river  of  the 
Kidy  receives  thefe  feveral  ftreams,  and  running  afterwards  towards  the  S.  E%  lofes 
itfelf  in  the  Mel-gigg,  an  extenfive  traft  of  the  Sahara,  of  the  fame  faline  and  ablbrbent 
quality  with  the  Snott,  that  has  been  already  defcribed..  This  river  fhould  be  the 
Garrar  or  fired  of  Abulfeda  t ;  and,  as  there  is  no  other  noted  ftream  on  this  fide  the 
Niger,  it  may  be  the  iame  Hkewife  with  Ptolemy's  Gir  t,  though  placed  by  him  among 
the  Garamantes,  who,  according  to  all  the  geographical  circumftances  rdating  to 
them,  muft  have  beea  fituated  a  great  way  further  to  the  E.  or  S.  £. 

Kfcara,  the  capital  of  Zaab,  is  the  refidence  of  a  Turkifli  garrifon,  who  have  here  a 
fmall  caftle,  built  lately  by  HaiTan,  the  munificent  bey  of^  Conftantina.  The  chief 
ftrength  and  defence  of  it  lies  in  fix  fmall  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  a  few  unwieldy 
muficets,  that  are  mounted  likewife  upon  carriages. 

The  village  of  Seedy  Occuba,  or  Occ'ba  as  the  Arabs  contraft  it,  is  famous  for  the 
tomb  of  the  Arabian  general  of  that  name,  and  for  that  of  Seedy  Lafcar,  its  tutelar 

*  ZoAti  cegio  fupra  (c.  e.  ad  auQrum)  montem  Aurafium,  ad  Mauntauiam  pertincntem,  Shipbm  metro- 
polim  habens.    Procop.  de  Bell.  Vand.  1.  xi.  c.  2o. 

f  Al  Zeb  eft  territonum  magnuroi  et  fluvius  Garrar  s.  Ji'rad.in  regione  Al  Megreb,  cujus  long.  50.  30. 
lat.  31  30.  Abulf. 

di(r»  fAp»^       it'.    Ptol.  Gcogr.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 
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fatnt.  It  IS  a  common  report,  that  the  tower  adjoining  tb  the  fatnduary  of  Seedy 
Occ'ba,  will  very  fenfibly  tremble  upon  calling  out,  TIZZA  bil  ras  Seedy  Occ'ba,  i.  e. 
Shake  for  the  head  of  Seedy  Occuba.  An  effe£t  famething  like  this  is  produced  in  a 
tower  at  Rheimes  in  France,  and  with  the  like  iiicenefs  in  its  frame  or  equilibre,  by 
ringing  one  of  the  bells ;  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  fabric  being  perhaps  fo  particu^ 
larly  and  harmonioufly  put  together,  as  to  ad  in  concen  and  at  unifons  with  fttch 
founds.  Pliny  Itkewife  relates  fomething  of  the  fame  naturei  1.  ii.  c.  96.  Juxta  Harpafa 
oppidum  Afise  cautes  ftat  horrenda,  uno  digito  mobiKs;  eadem,  fi  toto  corpore  i^npeU 
latur,  refiftens.'*  There  is  likewife  near  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  a  high  rock  caH^ 
the  Logging  Stone,  of  the  like  moveable  quality. 

The  Ronian  mafonry  may  be  ^traced  out  all  over  this  province;  and  at  Banteufe, 
one  of  the  fouthern  villages,  there  were  lately  dug  up  feveral  ftone  coffins.  It  is  very 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  Romans  to  find  how  careful  they  have  been,  where  fhe& 
rivulets  ran  through  a  loofe  and  oofy  foil,  to  fupport  their  banks  with  walls  of  hewn 
ftone,  and  to  pave  their  beds  with  pebbles. 

The  eating  the  flefli  of  dogs,  for  which  the  Carthaginians  were  formerly  remark- 
able and  from  whence  the  Canarii  might  rather  receive  their  name,  than  irom  their 
feeding  promifcuoufly  with  dogs  upon  the  carcafes  of  wild  beafts,  according  to  Pliny  t, 
continues  in  pra&ice  to  this  day  among  the  inhabitants  of  Zlaab. 

Wad-reag  is  another  coUe&ion  of  villages,  like  thofe  of  Zaab.  They  are  reckoned 
to  be  twenty-five  in  number,  ranged  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  dire£lion ;  the  capital  of 
which  is  Tuggurt,  built  upon  a  plai^,  without  any  river  running  by  it.  For  the 
villages  of  Wadreag  are  fupplied,  in  a  particular  manner,  with  water.  They  have, 
properly  fpeaking,  neither  fountains  nor  rivulets ;  but  by  digging  wells  to  the  depth 
of  a  hundred,  anKd  fixnetimes  two  hundred  fathoms,  tkey  never  want  a  plentiful  ftream. 
In  order  therefore  to  obtain  it,  they  (tig  through  different  layers  of  fatnd  amd  gravel,  till 
they  come  to  a  fleaky  ftone,  like  llate,  which  is  known  to  lie  immediately  above  the  Bahar 
taht  el  Erdy  or  the  Sea  below  Ground j  as  they  call  the  abyfs.  This  is  eafily  brofeen  through ; 
and  the  flux  of  water  which  follows  the  ftroke,  rifes  generally  fo  fuddenly,  and  in  fxiCh 
abundance  that  the  perfon  let  down  for  this  purpofe  has  fometimes,  though  raifed 
up  with  the  greateft  dexterity,  been  overtaken  and  fuffbcated  by  it. 

Thirty  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tuggurt  is  Engoufah,  the  only  village  of  many  in 
this  fituadon,  which  fubfifted  in  the  tiiHie  of  Leo.  After  Engoufah,  at  five  leagues 
diftaAce  to  the  w^ward,  is  the  noted  and  populous  city  of  Wurglah,  the  moft  diftant 
community  on  this  fide  the  Niger.  Thefe  feveral  cities  and  villages,  which  together 
with  thofe  of  Figig  and  of  Beni  'Mbszab,  are  very  juftly  compared  by  the  ancieRts§ 
to  fo  many  fruitful  and  verdant  fpotis  of  iflands,  in  the  vaft  expanfe  of  a  Isu^e  defert, 
might  formerly  belong  to,  and  make  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  country  of  the  Me^ 
knogaetulians.   For,  ^er  GastuHa,  Ptolemy  reckons  up  the  nations  that  were  lituaied 

♦  Juft.ma.Lxix.c.i.  .  t  PI»n- J- 

%  Of  the  like  guflilng,  riiingy  or  afcending  nature,  might  poffibly  have  been  the  Beer  or  wdi. 
Numb. xxi.  17.  •«  which  the  elders  digged,  and  the  people  cut"  or  hewed  (ril*i3)  out  of  the  rock, 

by  the  diredion  of  the  law.givcr,"  (OrUVB^Dj)  ^'^^  ftaves.  May  it  not  rSithcr  be  rendered, 
whh  their  umted  appkufe^  or  clafftHg  4f  imtJr,  as  figtiifies  in  the  Chaldee?  For  the  digging  or  cutring 

a  well  with  ilaves,  as  it  is  in  all  vcrfions  except  the  70.,  fceois  to  be  very  iacongruous  and  abfnrd.  But 
sny  learned  fritnd,  Dr.  Hunt,  fapphes  me  with  another  interpretation  of  this  diificiut  text^  wherein  ppHDH' 
which  we  render  by  the  dnitffion  of  the  latv-givert  may  be  exprefled  by  Jefcrlbing  or  marking  out  the  hgure  or 
fafliion  of  the  well  DniVB^D^        their  Ravet.  ' 

§  Vid.  Strab.  Geogr.  1.  ii .  p.  192.  Er*  f  loixvy  AiCAn  vot^aXu,  Sec.  DioHys.  l^eneg.  1.  ctxxti.  not^IkXin 
3t,  &c. 
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beyond  i(  to  the  foutbward ;  among  which,  the  Melanogstuli  and  Garamantes,  were 
the  chiefeft.  Thefe  nations  certainly  extended  themfelves  behind  the  greateft  part  of 
that  country,  which  belongs  at  prefent  to  the  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoly ; 
or,  from  the  meridian  of  Siga,  near  Tlemfan,  to  the  Cyrenaica,  35°  further  to  the  £• 
And  as,  incluKive  of  the  Bedowen  Arabs,  there  are  no  other  nations  in  this  diredion 
befides  the  Figigians,  the  Bent  Mezzab,  the  inhabitants  of  Wadrea^  and  Wurglah  to 
the  weft ;  and  thofe  of  Geddemz,  Fezzan,  and  Oujelah  to  the  eaft ;  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  Melanogsetuli  muft  have  been  the  predecefiTors  of  thefe  weftem  Libyans,  as 
the  others  to  the  eaft  were,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  Garamantes. 
This  feems  to  be  a  very  clear  and  full  account  of  the  fituation  of  thofe  diftant  com- 
munities, fo  much  enquired  after  by  Cellarius,.  and  other  later  geographers,  which 
likewife  may  have  been  too  haftily  charged  with  inaccuracies  and  contradi&ions  in 
the  Uttiver/aJ  Hi/lory^  vol.xvii. 


PART.n. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  TUNIS. 

CHAP.  1. —  0/  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis  in  general. 

nrHE  kingdom  of  Tunis  is  bounded  to  the  N.  and  £•  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
to  the  W.  with  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  to  the  S.  with  that  of  Tripoly.  It 
is  from  the  iiland  Jerba,  in  N.  lat.  33**.  30^  to  Cape  Serra  in  N.  lat.  37®.  i2\  220  miles 
in  breadth,  and  170  miles  only  in  length.  Sbekkah,  the  moft  advanced  city  of  this 
kingdom  to  the  W.  lying  in  8^  and  Clybea,  the  fartheft  to  the  £.  in  1 1^  20'.  £.  long, 
from  London. 

Of  the  modern  geographers,  Luyts  b]r  giving  this  kingdom  3^  of  long,  and 
4^  of  lat.  feems  to  have  been  the  beft  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  it.  For  Sanfon, 
in  placmg  Cape  Bon  in  N.  lat.  34^  15'.  and  Capes  as  he  calls  Gabs,  in  N.  lat.  3o^ 
fituates  it  more  than  3^.  too  far  to  the  fouth.  Moll  indeed  brings  it  a  few  minutes 
too  far  to  the  N.  but  extends  it  to  the  S.  beyond  the  parallel  of  Tripoly ;  as  Deliile  has 
likewife  done  in  his  royal  map  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Africa.  Whereas  a  remarkable 
chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Jib-beleah,  in  the  fame  parallel  with  the  ifland  Jerba, 
is  the  boundary  betwixt  this  kingdom  and  that  of  Tripoly. 

If  we  attend  to  the  ancient  geography,  we  lliall  find  the  like  errors  and  difagree- 
ments  that  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  For  Ptolemy, 
(befides  his  pofition  of  Carthage,  and  fo  refpe&ively  of  other  places,  4""  too  far  to 
the  S.)  makes  the  latitudinal  diftance  betwbct  the  promontory  of  Apollo,  i.  e.  Cape 
Zibeeb,  and  the  ifland  Meninx,  i.  e.  Jerba f,  to  be  no  more  than  55'.  inftead  of  3°, 
as  I  find  it.  The  Itinerary  alfo,  though  in  many  cafes  a  much  better  conduftor  than 
Ptolemy,  yet,  as  Ricciolius }  has  already  obferved,  he  may  well  be  charged  with 
faults  and  comradidions,  proper  notice  whereof  will  be  taken  in  their  refpedive 
places.  Pliny  §  too,  by  putting  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  cities  m  an  alphabetical 
order,  very  little  inftruds  us.  Even  in  the  enumeration  of  the  maritime  towns  of 
Bizadum  ||,  where  he  feems  to  follow  fome  method,  yet,  by  placing  Leptis  before, 

•  Ptokm.Gcograph.LiT.cap.t.     .  f  W.  Ibid.  ±  Gcogr.  hili.  cio. 

§Lib.v.c.4.  a  Id.  Ibid. 

u  e.  to 
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ue.  to  the  northward  of  Adrumetum  and  Rufpina,  he  infinuates  thereby,  that  the 
latter  was  ficuated  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  ieiTer  Syrtis,  contrary  to  what  appears 
from  Hirtius  and  others*  The  fame  author,  likewife,  in  making  the  province  of  Bi- 
ssacium  250  miles  only  in  compafs  falls  vaftly  fliort  of  what  it  is  found  to  be  by 
obfervation.  For  if  we  bound  Bizacium  to  the  N.  and  S.  with  the  parallels  of  Ad- 
rumetum and  Tacape,  and  to  the  W.  with  Sufetula,  one  of  the  weftern  cities  of  it,  wtf 
ihall  have  a  circuit  of  at  leaft  500  Roman  miles,  L  e.  twice  the  number  which  are  laid 
down  by  that  author. 

It  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  this  kingdom  is  not  divided  into  provinces,  and 
governed  by  provincial  beys  or  viceroys,  like  that  of  Algiers,  but  the  whole  is  under 
the  immediate  infpefUon  of  the  bey  himfelf,  who  coUeds  the  tribute  in  perfon.  For 
which  purpofe  he  vifits,  with  a  flying  camp,  once  every  year,  the  principal  parts  of  it ; 
traverfmg,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  the  fertile  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keff  and 
Baijah,  and  in  the  winter,  the  feveral  di(lri£ls  betwixt  Kairwain  and  the  Jereed.  And 
as  thefe  two  circuits  very  nearly  correfpond  with  the  Regio  Zeugitana,  or  Zeugitania, 
as  I  (hall  call  it,  and  the  Bizacium  of  the  ancients,  I  (hall  defcribe  this  kingdom  under 
thofe  divifions.  The  Zeugitania  therefore,  or  the  fummer  circuit,  will  take  in  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of  the  gulf  of  Hamam-et,  as 
Bizacium,  otherwife  called  the  country  of  the  Libyphoenicesf,  will  contain  the  other 
part  which  lies  beyond  it  to  the  fouthward. 

CHAP.  11. — Of  the  Sea  Coaji  of  the  Zeugitania^  or  the  Summer  Circuit. 

THE  fummer  circuit,  therefore,  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Zain,  or  Tufca,  will 
anfwer  to  the  Regio  Carthaginienfium  of  Strabo  | ;  to  the  Regio  Zeugitana  and  the 
Africa  Propria  of  Pliny,  Solinus  §,  &c. ;  to  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Afnca  of  P.  Mela 
and  Ptolemy  || ;  to  the  Provincia  Proconfularis  of  the  Notitia ;  to  the  Provincia  Vetus 
of  the  old  hiflorians  ^ ;  and  to  the  Zeugis  of  ^thicus  **•  It  is  much  better  inhabited, 
particularly  the  Frigeah  ft,  as  they  (till  call  thofe  parts  of  it  which  lie  near  KeflF  and 
Baijah,  than  any  portion  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  the  like  bignefs,  having  a 
greater  number  of  cities,  villages,  and  dowars  j  where  there  is  likewise  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  affluence,  profperity,  content,  and  cheerfulnefs,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  fewer 
inftances  of  feverity  and  oppre(uon  in  the  government.  Such  was  the  happy  condition 
of  this  country,  under  HaiTan  ben  Aly,  A. 0.1727;  but  (ince  that  time,  after  that 
worthy  prince  was  cruelly  murdered  by  his  nephew  Aly  Ba(haw,  all  things  continue 
in  the  greateft  confiifion,  nothing  heard  of  but  the  moil  flagrant  inftances  of  tyranny, 
oppreflion,  and  barbarity. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  ifland  of  Tabarca,  five  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  we  go  round, 
or  double  (in  the  mariner's  phrafe)  Cape  Negro,  where  the  !^rench  African  company 
have  a  fettlement.  The  high  pointed  rocky  ifland  lalta,  the  Galata  of  the  ancients, 
lies  a  few  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  after  which  we  arrive  at  Cape  Serra,  the  moft  ad- 
vanced part  of  Africa  to  the  N.  At  the  half  way  from  this  cape  to  the  white  pro- 
montory, we  pafs  by  three  low  flattUh  iflands,  called  the  Frati,  or  Brothers^  lying  not 
fiur  from  the  continent. 

•  Lib     c.  4.  f  Strab.  Geogr.  l.xvn.  p.  1 192.  %  Strab.  Gcogr.  I.iJ. 

§  PItn.  Lv.  c.4«    Sol.  Pol7hift.c.i7.  £tb.  Cofmog.  p.6s.  I  Cap,;. 

^  Dk)n  Hilt  Roman  Kxliii.  p.245.  ed.  Cofmogr. 
ft  Frigeabj  a  corniption  doubtlefs  of  the  ancient  name  jifrica. 
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The  White  Promontory,  or  Cape  Blanco,  or,  which  is  dill  the  fame,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants,  Ras  el  Ahead,  is  of  a  white  chalky  fubftance ;  upon  which  account, 
it  may  be  well  taken,  not  only  for  the  Promontorium  Candidum  of  Pliny,  but  like* 
wife  for  the  Promontorium  Pulchrum  of  Livy,  where  Scipio  landed  in  his  6rft  African 
expedition  That  this  was  the  Promontorium  Candidum,  befides  the  colour  of  it, 
'and  the  tradition  of  the  fame  name  to  this  day,  we  haye  this  further  to  urge,  that 
Hippo  Diarrhytus,  according  to  the  defcriptions  of  Mela  f  and  Pliny  |,  lies  in  the  very 
gulf  which  is  formed  by  this  cape  and  that  of  Apollo  §.  If  then  we  may,  particularly 
with  regard  to  this  point  in  difpute,  take  pulchrum  and  candidum  for  fynonymous 
terms,  we  want  no  further  proof  that  this  was  alfo  the  Promontorium  Pulchrum. 

Befides,  livy  ||  informs  us,  that  when  Scipio  was  in  fight  of  the  Promontory  of 
Mercury,  or  Cape  Bon»  as  it  is  now  called,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  dired  his  courfe 
thither ;  but  the  fame  wind  (an  eafterly  one,  We  may  fupjpofe,  from  the  hazy  quality 
of  it)  continning,  he  ordered  that  fome  convenient  place  for  landing  ihould  be  pitched 
upon  [infra]  bekrw  it,  L  e.  as  we  may  conjedure,  to  the  weftward.  But  there  being 
no  other  promontories^  befides  tbofe  of  Apollo  and  the  Candidum  in  this  dhre&ion, 
the  Promontorium  Pulchrum  and  Candidum  muft  confequently  be  the  fame. 

Xylander  indeed,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  p.  963.  fuppofes  the 
place  where  Scipio  landed  to  have  been  at  Cape  Bon ;  but  as  this,  without  queftion, 
IS  the  Promontory  of  Mercury,  fo  it  could  by  no  means  be  the  place.  Livy  alfo  ac- 
quaints us,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Scipio  did  not  land  there,  but  at  fome 
other  place  below  it.  Now,  as  infra  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  imply  a  fouthem  dire&ion, 
as  well  from  the  difGculty  that  Scipio  would  thereby  have  had  in  landing  upon  the 
caftem  (hore  of  Africa,  as  for  the  necefiity  there  would  have  been  afterwards  of 
paffing  by  Tunis  and  Carthage,  in  his  intended  journey  towards  Utica,  too  daring  an 
cnterprife  certainly  at  that  time ;  fo  there  are  not  wanting  authorities  for  rendering 
hrfra^  as  I  have  done,  to  the  weft  ward.  Thus  the  courfe  of  failing  from  the  ftraits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  Levant,  is  ftill  called  going  up  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  as,  in  returning 
from  thence  to  Gibraltar,  we  are  feid  to  Jail  down  it.  Virgil  likewife,  in  placing  Italy 
betwixt  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Tyrrhene  to  the  weft,  makes  ufe  of  infra  ^ 
in  the  lame  fenfe  with  Livy,  viz.  to  denote  a  pofition  to  the  weftward.  The  Promon- 
torium Pulchrum  therefore,  as  I  have  fuppofed,  muft  be  the  fame  with  the  Candidum, 
or  White  Prmontory^  as  it  is  univerfalty  called  to  this  day. 

Eight  miles  to  tne  fouthward  of  this  cape,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  gulf,  is  the  city 
Bizerta,  pleafantly  firuated  upon  a  canal,  betwixt  an  extenfive  lake  and  the  fea.  It 
is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  defended  by  feveral  caftles  and  batteries,  the  principal  of 
which  are  towards  the  fea.  Bizerta  is  a  corruption  of  the  Hippo  Diarrhytus  or  Zaritus 
of  the  ancients ;  though  the  prefent  inhabitants  derive  it  from  their  own  language,  and 
affirm  it  to  be  the  fame  with  Benfhertd,  i.  e.  the  offspring  cf  a  canal  or  rivulet.  Though 
tills  etymology  cannot  be  received,  yet  it  is  ingenious  enough,  as  it  in  fome  meafure 
&lls  in  with  the  meaning  of  the  Diarrhytus  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  the  Aquarum 
Irrigua,  as  that  appellation  feems  to  have  been  tranflated  by  Pliny. 

•  T.  Li'v.  1.  xxix.  c.  «7.    \  t  P-  Melae  Orb.  defer.  1.  i.  c.  7.  J  Plin.  1.    c.  4. 

^  Apollo,  ot-  Zibeeby  as  it  is  now  called.  ||  Ut  ftipra. 

f  An  mare^  quod  fupra^  memorem  ;  quodque  alluit  infra  f  Firg,  Georg.  iu  ▼.  158. 

Si^a,  i.  e.  ad  partem  fiipenoren)»  hoc  eft,  prientcm  verfua  ad  Venetiat.  Infra,  i.  e.  a  parte  raferiori  1 
hoc  eft»  mare  TjrrheBom,  qaod  Inferum  vocant,  occidentem  verfus^  Vid.  B>  Afcenfii  ct  Dottati  annot« 
inlocunc 
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For  the  lake  upon  which  Bizerta  is  fituated,  has  an  open  communication  with  the 
fea;  and,  according  to  an  obfervation  of  the  younger  Pliny  is  either  continually 
receiving  a  briik  ftream  from  the  fea,  or  elfe  difcharging  one  Into  it.  In  the  hotter 
feafons,  nay,  fometimes  when  the  weather  is  calm  and  temperate  in  winter,  the  fame 
phenomenon  that  has  been  taken  notice  f  of  betwixt  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  is  to  be  obferved  betwixt  the  latter  fea  and  this  lake ;  what  the 
lake  lofes  at  thefe  times  in  vapour,  being  proportionably  fuppHed  from  the  fea,  which 
then  runs  very  brilkly  into  the  lake  to  make  up  the  equilibrium.  The  like  happens 
when  the  winds  are  northerly,  whereby  a  great  quantity  of  water  is  ufually  accumu- 
lated upon  the  fouthern  coaft  of  thefe  feas.  But  when  the  wmds  are  from  the  fouth- 
ward,  whereby  the  water  is  blown  away  from  this  coaft,  or  when  any  confiderable 
rains  have  fallen  in  the  adjacent  parts,  whereby  it  receives  a  greater  fupply  of  water 
than  is  expended  in  vapour,  then  the  contrary  happens,  and  the  lake  empties  itfelf  into 
the  fea. 

The  channel  of  communication  betwixt  the  lake  and  the  fea,  is  the  port  of  Hippo 
Diarrhytus,  which  ftill  receives  fiidall  veifels ;  though  it  muft  have  been  formerly  the 
fafeft,  as  well  as  the  moft  beautiful  haven  of  this  part  of  Afnca.  There  are  ftill 
remaining  the  traces  of  a  large  pier  that  was  carried  out  into  the  fea,  to  break  off  the 
N.  E.  winds,  the  want  whereof,  together  with  the  great  averfion  of  the  Turks  to 
repair  it,  will  in  a  (hort  time  make  this  haven  ufelefs,  which,  in  any  other  country, 
would  be  ineftimable. 

Scylax,  in  his  defcription  of  this  city,  calls  it  only  Hippo,  though  at  the  fame  time 
he  takes  notice  of  the  lake  upon  which  it  was  fituated.  Diodorus  |  relates  the  fame, 
but  gives  the  name  Hippouacra  to  it,  in  regard  perhaps  to  the  neighbouring  promon- 
tory. By  the  direftion  of  Scipio's  marches,  from  the  Promontorium  Pulchrum  to 
Utica,  there  is.  room  likewife  to  conje£kure,  that  this  {hould  be  the  rich  anonymous 
town  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  §.  And  indeed,  provided  the  Turks  were  proper 
encouragers  of  trade  and  induftry,  no  place  certainly  could  lay  a  better  claim  to  that 
title  than  Bizerta ;  in  as  much  as,  beftdes  fifh  and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  it  abounds  with 
corn,  pulfe,  oil,  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  other  valuable  produdions. 

The  gulf  of  Bizerta,  the  Sinus  Hipponenfts  of  the  ancients,  is  a  beautiful  fandy 
inlet,  near  four  leagues  in  breadth.  The  bottom  of  it,  being  low,  gives  us  a  delightmi 
profpeft  through  variety  of  groves  and  plantations  of  olive  trees,  a  great  way  into  the 
country.  But,  to  the  eaftward,  the  eye  is  bounded  by  a  high  rocky  fliore,  which 
reaches  as  far  as  Cape  Zibeeb  ;  a  place  fo  called,  from  the  great  quantity  of  Zibeeb, 
or  ratfins  that  are  made  upon  it.  The  eaftem  extremity  of  this  cape,  is  remarkable 
for  the  whitenefs  of  its  cliffs,  and  for  having  the  PU4oej  as  thefe  people  call  a  high- 
pointed  rock,  in  the  fhape  of  their  favourite  di(h  of  that  name,  which  is  placed  below 
it.  Betwixt  this  and  the  White  Promontory,  are  fome  low  flat  iflands,  called  the  Cani 
or  Dogs^  which  were  the  Dracontia  of  the  ancients,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided 
by  the  mariners. 

*  £(1  in  Africa  Hipponenfis  colonia,  mari  proxima  :  adjacet  ei  navigabile  ftagnum,  ex  quo  in  modum 
fiuminis  aeftuariuni  enotrgit,  qitod^  vice  alterna,  prout  seftus  aut  reprefHt  aut  impulfity  nunc  infertur  mari, 
nunc  reddi'tu^  ftagno.    Plin.  £p.  xxxiii.  1.  q.  ad  Caninium. 

t  Vid.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  189.  p.  366.    Lowth.  Abridg.  loh  ii.  p.  108. 

X  £r(«T09ri}ivotf  (Agathoclcs)  'it*  TDy'lim^  xoAtf/btinty  ax^xy,  vx^^^^UTny  ^Uffuiv^  m  voL^xuiim  Tafivn*  Diod. 
Sic.  1.  XX. 

§  Scipio  (expofiti*  apud  Promontorium 'pulchrum  coplis)  non  agros  modo  circa  vaftavit,  fed  urbem 
ctiam  proximam  Affonim  fatis  opulcntam  cepit.    Liv.  I.  xxix.  2^, 
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Cape  Zibeeb,  the  Promontorium  ApoUinis  of  the  ancients,  makes  the  weftern  point 
(as  Cape  Bon  or  Ras-addar,  the  Promontorium  Mercurii,  at  eleven  leagues  diftance, 
does  the  eaftem)  of  the  Jinus  alter  of  Zeugitania,  as  Pliny  ftyles  it,  or  the  gulf  of 
Tunis,  according  to  the  prefent  name.  Zowamoore,  the  Zimbra  of  our  fea  charts, 
and  the  ^gimurus  of  the  ancients,  lies  betwixt  thefe  promontories,  but  nearer  the 
latter,  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  gulf*  ;  which,  being  remarkable  for  the  great  depth 
as  well  as  breadth  of  it,  might  very]  uftly  be  named  by  Virgil  f,  fecefTus  long  us,  a  long 
recefs.  The  illand  Gamelora  is  a  little  way  from  Cape  Zibeeb  to  the  eaft ;  and  four 
miles  to  the  weftward,  within  the  cape,  is  Porto  Farina,  called  by  the  inhabitants, 
from  an  ancient  fait  work  hard  by  it,  Gar  el  Mailah,  i.  e.  the  cave  of  fait.  This  place, 
as  well  as  Bizerta,  has  been  miftaken  by  feveral  geographers  and  hiftorians|  for 
Utica ;  whereas,  it  feems  to  be  the  very  port  §  whither  the  Carthaginian  fleet  retired, 
the  ni^ht  before  they  engaged  with  Scipio,  near  Utica.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Africans 
called  It  Rufdnona  ||,  a  word  doubtlefs  of  Phoenician  extradion ;  and,  as  the  firft  part 
of  it,  Rus  or  Ras^  i.  e.  the  cape,  well  anfwers  to  the  iituation,  io  the  latter  {annotui) 
may,  I  prefume,  be  of  the  like  import  with  the  prefent  name,  and  denoting  the  great 
quantity  of  com  and  provifions  that  were  (hipped  ofiF,  as  they  continue  to  be,  from  this 
place.  This  port,  elpecially  the  Cothorty  or  inward  part  of  it,  is  fafein  all  accidents  of 
weather,  and  opens  into  a  large  navigable  pond,  formed  by  the  Me*jerdah,  which  at 
prefent  difcharges  itfelf  through  it,  in  its  way  to  the  fea. 

The  Me-jerda,  the  Bagrada  ^,  or  Bagradas,  or  Brada,  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  is  equal 
to  the  Ifis  united  with  the  Cherwell.  It  continues  winding,  during  its  whole  courfe, 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  country  ;  and  becomes  thereby  fo  well  faturated  with  foil**, 
that  it  is  of  the  fame  complexion  with  the  Nile,  and  has  the  fame  property  likewife  of 
making  encroachments  upon  the  fea.  And  to  this  we  may  attribute,  not  only  the  many 
changes  and  alterations  which  appear  to  have  been  made,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  the 
channel  of  it ;  but  likewife  that  an  open  creek  of  the  fea,  into  which  the  Me-jerdah, 
no  longer  than  a  century  ^go,  difcharged  itfelf,  is  now  circumfcribed  by  the  mud,  and 
become  a  large  navigable  pond,  the  anti-harbour,  as  we  may  call  it,  to  Port  Farina. 

That  the  Me-jerdah,  in  the  time  of  Scipio,  lay  betwixt  Carthage  and  the  Caftra 
Comeliana,  and  not  where  we  find  it  at  pi^ent,  appears  as  well  from  the  circumftance 
of  landing  the  ambafladors  ft,  after  they  departed  for  Carthage,  at  the  river  Bagrada, 
the  neareft  place,  we  may  fuppofe,  for  that  purpofe,  as  from  Curio's  \\  leaving  Rebi- 

•  Liv.  1.  XXI.  i  24.  t  Virg.  ^n,  lib.  i.  163. 

%  Uti'ca,  hodie  Farioc  Portus.    Thaan.  L  vif.  p.  605. 

§  Claffis  Carthaginienfie  fub  occafum  follt  fegni  navigattone  in  portum  (Rufcinonam  Afri  vocant)  claflem 
appulere.  Ltv.  1.  xxx.xc  KJl^K  tS^KH  promoDtorium  Annonae  frumenti,  ut  Annooa  forfan  fig. 
nibcet.    Vid.  Buxt.  Lex.  Rab. 

II  Id.  ut  fupra.  f  Strabo,  K  xvii.  p.  i  i8p.    P.  Mela.  I.  i.  c.  7.  PHn.  1.    c.  4. 

fiochart  dedaceth  the  name  from  MHSII]  BraOba  a  pond.  Vid.L  i.  c.  24.  agreeably  to  the  defcriptioo 
of  the  poet :  ^  .  • 

Turbidus  arentes  lento  pcde  fulcat  arenas 
Bagrada^  non  ullo  Libycis  in  finlbus  amne 
Vi£kus  limofas  extendere  latius  undas, 

£t  JiagnanU  vado  patulos  involvere  campos.  Sil.  It.  1.  vL  140. 

f  f  Lenti  petierunt  a  magiftratibos^  ot  aaves  mhterent,  que  fe  profequerenter.  Date  triremesduae 
eum  ad  fiagradam  flumen  pervenifleot,  undc  Romana  caftra  confpiciebantur,  Carthaginem  rediere. 
Liv.  1.  XXX  25. 

%%  Bidui  iter  progreiTus  (Curio,  fc.ex  Aquilaria)  ad  flumen  Bagradam  perveni^:  ibi  C.  Caninium  Rcbi- 
ium  legatum  cum  kgtonibue  reliuquit :  iple  cum  cquitatu  antecedit  ad  caftra  exploianda  Corneliana. 
C8B8.  &  bdL  dv.  !•  ii.  24. 
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lus  at  the  fame  river,  whilft  he  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  advanced  farther  to  view  the 
Caftra  Comeliana.  Agreeably  to  thefe  accounts,  Ptolemy  places  the  mouth  of  it  lo' 
only  to  the  weftward  of  Carthage ;  a  fituation  which  falls  in  with  the  fanftuary  of 
Seedy  Ammer  Bucktewah,  where  there  is  the  ancient  bed  of  a  river,  with  a  large 
mountain  (perhaps  one  of  thofe  taken  notice  of  by  Polybius  ♦)  that  ends  in  a  precipice 
above  it.  And  it  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  in  travelling  from  this  fanftuary  to 
Gellah,  we  fee  the  interjacent  plsiins  difperfed  all  over  with  pine  apples,  trunks  of 
trees,  and  other  tokens  of  large  mundations.  Beiides  the  ancient  channel  juft  now 
mentioned,  we  pafs  over  others,  which,  to  all  appearance,  muft  have  been,  at  one 
time  or  other,  either  the  natural  or  the  occafional  beds  of  this  river.  For  as  the  whole 
extent  of  the  fea  (hore,  from  Carthage  to  Port  Farina,  is  very  little  higher  than  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  fea,  and  thereby  lies  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  E.  arid  N.  £• 
winds,  it  is  poflible  that  the  mouth  of  the  Me-jerdah,  as  well  as  of  other  rivers  in  the 
like  fituation,  might  from  time  to  time  be  (topped  up;  as  we  find  indeed  it  actually 
was,  in  the  time  of  Polybius  f.  Being  therefore  forced,  under  fuch  circumftances,  to 
find  out  one  new  channel  after  another,  as  each  of  them  in  its  turn  was  filled  up,  or 
the  communication  with  it  cut  oiF,  the  Me-jerdah,  I  fay,  might  at  laft  gradually  retire 
under  cape  Zibeeb,  where  thofe  winds  could  give  it  no  difturbance.  Yet,  even  in  the^ 
prefent  fituation,  there  is  room  enough  to  apprehend,  that  in  a  few  years  the  channel 
will  return  again  to  the  fouthward.  For  the  navigable  pond  which  I  have  mentioned, 
continues  to  be  every  day  more  and  more  choaked  up  with  mud  and  flime ;  whilft  the 
mouth,  or  bar,  in  the  mariner's  ftile,  of  the  river,  which,  till  of  late,  admitted  veffels 
of  the  greatefl:  burthen,  is  now  too  {hallow  to  receive  one  of  their  fmall  cruifers,  unlef$ 
it  be  difchargedof  its  lumber  and  ballaft. 

Such  revolutions  having  happened  to  the  Bagrada,  the  famous  city  Utica,  which 
/  we  learn  \  was  fituated  to  the  northward  of  it,  is  now  to  be  inquired  after  to  the  fouth- 
ward, as  will  appear  from  the  following  confiderations.  For,  laying  afide  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy,  who  very  erroneoufly  places  it  20'  to  the  eaflward,  inftead  of  fo  many 
nearly,  as  it  fhould  be,  to  the  weftward  of  thePromontorium  Apollinis,  let  us  examine 
the  other  geographical  and  hiftorical  circumftances  that  are  left  us  of  tUs  place. 

As  then  all  of  them  agree  that  Utica  ^as  a  maridme  city,  fituated  betwixt  Carthage 
and  the  Promontory  of  Apollo,  we  are  to  fearch  for  it  u^n  the  interjacent  fea  coaft. 
But  here  are  no  ruins  at  all  to  be  met  with  in  this  fituadon ;  there  is  no  eminence 
under  which  Utica  is  faid  to  have  been  built ;  there  is  no  promontory  (|,  which  lay  at  a 
fmall  diftance  to  the  £.  or  N.  £•  and  formed  the  harbour.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
extent  of , the  fea  fhore,  from  Carthage  to  the  Me-jerdah,  lies  in  a  fetniarcular  form, 
and  the  land,  for  fome  miles  behind  it,  very  fmooth  and  level.  Utica  therefore  cannot 
be  found  upon  the  fea  coaft,  accordmg  to  the  prefent  fhape  and  fafhion  of  it,  by  any  of 
thofe  tokens  and  charaderiftics  that  are  left  us  of  it  by  the  ancients. 

But  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  ground,  to  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  fea  more,  fhould  appear  to  be  an  acquifition  to  the  continent^  ocbafioned  as  above 

♦  Polyb.  Hift.  1.  i.  p.  75,  76.  t  W.  Ibid. 

4"  Vid.  Scylac  PcripK  p.  46.  Strab.  1.  xvn.  p.  1 188.  PHn.  1.     c  4. 

§  ImmiDente  prope  ipiis  moenibus  (  Ulica)  tumulo.    Liv.  1.  xxix.  §  35. 

II  Sciplo  caftii  hyberna  in  promontono,  quod  tenui  jugo  contiiieDti  adhserens  in  aliquantum  marts 
fpati'um  cztenditur,  commum't.  Id  ibid.  Id  autem  {caftra  ComeHana)  eft  jugum  dfredlum,  cminens  ta 
marc,  utraque  ex  parte  prseruptum  atque  afperum ;  fea  paulV>  tamen  leniore  fafligio  ab  ea  parte  quae  ad 
Uticam  vergit.  Abeft  diVeflo  itioere  ab  Utica,  pauUo  ampUus  paffuum  mille :  fed  hoc  hinere  efl  font,  quo 
mare  fuccedi't ;  longs  hie^e  is  locus  rcftagnat}  quern  ii  quia  Yitafe  mkcritt  Vi  millium  circuitu  in  oppidum 
perveniet.    Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  1.  ii\  22. 
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by  the  eafterly  winds,  and  the  copious  addition  of  mud  that  is  left  at  every  inundation 
by  the  Me-jerdah ;  if  this  river,  by  frequently  fliifting  its  channel,  took  at  laft  the 
advantage  of  the  lake  *  that  lay  betwixt  Utica  and  the  Caftra  Comeliana,  and  forced 
itfelf,  by  that  way,  into  the  fea ;  then  we  may  very  jufUy  fix  Utica  at  a  place  called  at 
prefent  Boofliatter,  where>  befides  the  eminence  taken  notice  of  by  Livy,  we  have  a 
great  variety  of  old  walls,  a  large  aquedud,  ciftems  to  receive  the  water  and  other 
traces  of  buildings  of  great  extent  and  magnificence.  Thefe  ruins  lie  about  27  Roman 
miles  from  Carthage,  as  the  diftance  is  recorded  in  the  Itinerary ;  and  behind  them, 
towards  the  S.  W.  we  are  entertained  with  a  view  of  the  large  fields  f,  which  the 
Romans  have  made  famous  by  their  military  exploits.  Udca,  therefore,  or,  as 
Bochart  writes,  the  old  nameKp^nVy  Jtica^  i.  e.  the  ancient  city^  may  in  all  probability 
be  fixed  at  thefe  rijins. 

Two  leagues  to  the  £.  of  Boo-ihatter,  is  Gellah,  (he  moil  northern  and  rugged  part 
of  that  remarkable  promontory,  where  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
fixed  his  winter  quarters,  called  from  thence  the  Caftra  Cornelia,  or  Comeliana|. 
The  whole  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  near  two  iiirlongs  in  breadth,  and  continuing 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  in  a  nood^rate  elevation,  makes,  with  the  hill  that  hangs 
over  Boo-fliatter,  a  moft  beautiful  landfcape,  in  the  figure  or  falHion  of  a  theatre,  with 
the  Me-jerdah  winding  itfelf  through  the  midft  of  it.  The  Romans  very  brobably  ex- 
tended their  encampments  all  over  this  promontory,  which  is  more  than  a  league  in 
length  ;  infomuch,  that  when  Csefar  acquaints  us,  that  the  Caftra  Comeliana  were  only 
at  a  mile's  diftance  from  Utica,  he  might  regard  4hat  part  only  of  their  encampments 
which  lay  the  neareft  to  the  city.  At  prefent,  the  Me-jerdah  runs  below  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  this  neck  of  land,  as  Gellah  makes  the  N.  £.  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  it» 
on  the  other  fide,  though  feven  miles  from  the  fea,  are  the  ruins,  as  they  have  been  de- 
fcribed,  of  Boo-lhatter,  or  Utica,  hitherto  wanted  in  the  old  geography. 

Neither  has  Carthage  §,  the  next  place  to  be  taken  notice  of,  much  better  fupported 
itfelf  againft  the  united  encroachments  of  the  N.  £.  winds,  and  the  Me-Jerdah  which 
have  likewife  ftopped  up  its  ancient  harbour,  and  made  it  almoft  as  far  diftant  from  the 
fea  as  Utica.  However,  the  place  itfelf  ftill  continues  to  be  called  £1  Merfa,  i.  e.  the 
porty  lying  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  and  forms,  with  the  lake  of  Tunis,  this  peninfula  upon 
which  Carthage  was  built.  But,  upon  the  other  fide  of  the  peninfula,  towards  theS.E. 
Carthage  has  been  a  lofer  to  the  fea ;  in  as  much  as  in  that  diredion,  for  the  fpace 
nearly  of  three  furlongs  ia  length,  and  half  a  furlong  or  more  in  breadth,  it  lies  entirely 
under  water.  A  little  to  the  northward  of  thefe  ruins,  but  to  the  S.  E.  of  El  Merla, 
are  the  traces  of  a  Cothon,  fcarce  a  hundred  yards  fquare.  This  was  probably  the  new 
port  II,  which  the  Carthaginians  built,  after  Scipio  had  blocked  up  the  old  it  might 
be  the  fame  likewife  that,  in  the  time  of  Procopius,  was  called  the  Mandracium  ^. 

Carthage  was  built  upon  three  hills  or  eminences,  inferior  indeed  to  thofe  upon 
which  its  rival  city  Rome  was  eredted.    Upon  that  which  overlooks  the  S.  E.  ihore, 

*  Vid.  not.  ult.  f  Magni  campi,  Liv.  1.  xxx.  8. 

,  J  Indc  petit  tumiilofl,  excfafque  undique  rupes 

Autxi,  que  re^na  vocat  non  vana  vetuftaBy  &c. 

Sed  majora  dedit  cognomina  collibus  iftiB 

Scipio...   Luc.  Je  BelL  Civ,  1.  iv. 

§  Mn*in  Nnnp  i*-  dviias  nova.  £xc.  pag.  24.  D.  unde  Ka^x^wy, »  ct  9  pennuUtte,  quod  Siculum 
propnum  ell,  ut  notat  Salmas.  in  Solinuin>  p.  322. 

II  Carthaginienfes,  portu  dovo,  (quia  vetus  a  Scipione  erat  obftrudus  fado,  &c.  Lif.  £p.  51. 
f  Procop.  1-  /.  c.  20. 
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there  is  the  area  of  a  fpadous  room,  with  other  fmaller  ones  hard  by  it,  fome  of  which 
have  teffellated  pavements,  though  neither  the  defign  nor  the  materials  of  them  are 
worthy  of  our  notice.    The  Byrfa  *  probably  had  this  (ituation. 

In  rowing  along  the  fea  fliore,  the  common  fewers  are  frequently  difcovered ;  which, 
being  well  built  and  cemented  together,  length  of  time  has  not  been  able  to  impair. 
The  ciftems  are  other  ftrudures,  which  have  very  little  fuffered  ;  for  beiides  thofe  ap- 
pertaining to  particular  houfes,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  were  two  fets  of  them 
belonging  to  the  public ;  the  greater  whereof,  which  was  the  grand  refervoir  for  the 
famous  aquedud,  (a  great  part  whereof  is  ftill  (landing),  lay  near  the  weftem  wall  of 
the  city,  and  confifted  of  more  than  twenty  contiguous  ciftems,  each  of  them  at  leaft  a 
hundred  feet  long,  and  th&ty  broad.  The  leiTer  is  in  a  higher  fituation,  near  the  Co- 
thon  and  the  Byrfa ;  being  contrived  to  colleft  the  rain-water  which  fdl  as  well  upon  the 
top  of  it  as  upon  fome  adjacent  pavements  made  for  that  purpofe.  This  refervoir 
might  be  repaired  with  little  expence;  the  fmall  earthen  pipes,  through  which  the 
rain-water  was  conduced  from  the  roof,  wanting  only  to  be  cleanfed  and  opened. 

Beiides  thefe^  there  are  no  other  tokens  left  us  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
this  famous  place.  We  meet  with  no  triumphal  arches,  or  fumptuous  pieces  of  archi- 
te&ure ;  here  are  no  granate  pillars,  or  curious  entablatures,  but  the  brokei^  walls  and 
ftrudures  that  remain  are  either  built  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  or  according  to  that  of  the 
later  inhabitants.  The  following  lines  very  juftly  defcribe  the  prefent  condition  of 
Carthage : 

 Qua  devi6bs  Carthagi'ni'a  arces 

Procubuere,  jacentqucy  infaufto  in  littore,  turres 
£verf2 ;  (quantum  illa  metu8»  quantum  ilia  laborum. 
Urbs  dedit  infultans  Latio  et  Laurentibus  arvis  ; 
Nunc  paflim>  vix  relHqui'as,  vi'x  nomfna  fervansy 
Obrultuo  propriis  non  agnofcenda  ruinis.  Sec, 

 Solatia  fati 

Carthago  Mariufquc't'  tuUt,  pariterque  jacentes 

Ignovere  Dcia.  Lucan.  de  BelU  Civ.  1.  ii.  91. , 

Giace  Palta  Carthago,  e  a  pena  i  fegni 

Dc  Taltc  fuc  mine  il  lido  ferba,  &c.  Bah.  Dljfert.  xxv,  Chrejf^ 

Pliny  \  feems  to  make  the  ancient  Carthage  much  bigger  than  when  it  was  a  Roman 
colony ;  which  according  to  Livy  §,  was  23  miles  in  circuit.  Strabo  circumfcribes  the 
peninfula,  upon  which  it  was  built  with  360  furlongs,  or  45  miles ;  but  affigns  no 
particular  number  for  the  extent  of  the  city.  According  to  an  eftimate  made  upon 
the  fpot,  I  judge  the  peninfula  to  be  about  thirty  miles  round,  and  that  the  city  may 
have  taken  up  near  half  that  fpace }  and  more,  I  prefume,  it  could  never  lay  claim  to. 
For  Livy  ||  tells  us,  that  Carthage  was  nearly  twelve  miles  from  Tunes ;  which  is  the 

*  Strab. Geogr.  1. xvii.  p.  iiSp.  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  §  6j.  Virg.  lExi.i.  371.  Sec.  DoAi  pridem  explo- 
fcrunt,  ct  monucrunt  a  Grsecis  Bv^v  did  pron^VJ  Bofirat  ad  vitandam  xxkc^^^mv  ;  quia  Graeca  lingux 
genius  non  pati'tur  ut  S  ct  R  continuentur.  Tale  ceXtn^  nemus  pro  }{7tS^{t  Afl^-  Bofra  Hebraeis  eft  mu- 
nimcn  tum^  a  verbo  *1  V3  i^unire.    Boch.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.  24. 

f  Marius  curfum  in  Africaxn  direxit»  inopemque  vitam  in  Tugurio'  ruinarum  Carthaginienfium  toleravit : 
cum  Marius  afpiciens  Carthaginem^  ilia  intucns  Marium,  alter  alteri  poflent  efle  folatio.   Veil.  Fatere. 

\  Colonia  Carthago  Magnae  in  veftigiis  Carthaginis.    Plin.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

§  Carthago  in  circuitu  viginti  tria  millia  paflus  patens.    Liv.  Epit.  1.  IL 

II  Scipio  ^  in  Carthaginem  intentus  occupat  relidum  fuga  cuftodum  Tuneta  (abeft  ab  Carthagine 
quindecim  millia  ferme  pafluum]  locus  quum  operibus,  turn  fuapte  natura  tutus,  et  qui  et  ab  Carthagine 
confpici  et  przbere  ipfe  profpc^um  quum  ad  urbem,  turn  ad  circumfufum  mare  urbi  poflett  Id.  1.  xxx.p. 

4  c  2  fame 
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fame  diftance  that  ftill  fub^^fts  betwixt  that  city,  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  weftem  wall 
of  Carthage  which  I  have  mentioned.  And  as  there  arefeveral  fait  pits,  which  reach 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  wall,  as  far  nearly  tipon  the  S.  £•  Ihore  as  the  Guletta^ 
Carthage  could  not  have  extended  any  farther  to  the  W.  or  to  the  S.  unlefs  tbefe  pits 
(which  cannot  well  be  fuppofed)  were  inclofed  within,  and  made  part  of  the  cky. 
Nay,  if  Polybius  *  is  to  be  credited,  who  make6  the  diftance  betwixt  Tunes  and  Car- 
thage 1 5  miles,  the  boundary  this  way  will  be  thrown  further  to  the[fea ;  and  we  may 
thereby  be  induced  to  fufped,  that  the  wall  I  have  mentioned  was  ereded  by  the  Ro* 
mans,  and  took  in  a  greater  fpace  of  the  peninfula  than  might  be  the  original  area  of  the 
firft  city.  The  large  morafs,  or  £1  Merfa,  that  was  formerly  the  port,  continues  to  be^ 
as  it  muft  always  have  been,  the  fame  limit  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  whilft,  to  the  £.  and 
N.  £.  the  whole  extent  of  the  capes  Carthage  and  Commart,  to  the  diftance  of  one, 
fometimes  two  furlongs  from  the  fea  Ihore,  have  not  the  leaft  traces  of  rubs  upon  them} 
and  therefore  might  never  have  been  included  in  the  city.  If  we  may  then  be  perr 
mitted  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  ancient  Carthage  from  thefe  circumftances,  15 
miles  will  be  fufficient  to  circumfcribe  it. 

The  remains  of  the  celebrated  f  aquedud  above  mentioned,  may  be  traced  all  along, 
from  the  greater  fet  of  cifterns,  as  far  as  Zow-wan ;  and  from  thence  to  Zung-gar, 
which  is  at  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  50  miles  from  them.  The  whole  h^s  been  a  work 
of  extraordinary  labour  and  expence ;  and  that  portion  of  it  in  particular,  which  runs 
along  the  peninfula,  was  all  of  it  elegantly  built  with  hewn  ftone.  We  fee  at  Arri-ana, 
a  little  village,  two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Turn's,  a  long  range  of  its  arches,  all 
of  them  entire,  feventy  feet  high,  fupported  by  columns  fixteen  feet  fquare.  The 
channel  that  conveyed  the  water  lies  upon  thefe  arches,  being  high  and  broad  enough 
for  a  perfon  of  an  ordinary  fize  to.  walk  in.  It  is  vaulted  above,  and  plaftered  in  the  m- 
fide  with  a  ftrong  cement ;  which,  by  the  ftream  running  through  it,  is  difcoloured  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet.  This  will  fufEciently  (hew  the  capacity  of  the  channel ; 
but  as  there  are  feveral  breaches  in  the  aquedud,  fometimes  for  three  or  four  miles  to- 
gether, I  had  no  method  to  determine  the, velocity  or  angle  of  defcent,  fo  as  to  afcertain 
Uie  quantity  of  water  that  might  be  daily  conveyed*  through  it  to  Carthage. 

Both  at  Zow-wan  and  Zung.gar,  there  was  a  temple  eredted  over  the  fountains  which 
fupplied  this  aqueduft  with  water.  That  at  Zung-gar  appears,  by  the  remaining  orna- 
ments, to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian  order  J,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  dome,  adorned 
with  three  niches,  placed  immediately  over  the  fountain.  Thefe  might  probably  re- 
ceive fo  many  ftatues  of  the  deities  prefiding  over  water  §.  Upon  the  frize  of  the 
portal,  we  have  this  broken  infcription : 

-  .  RORISII  TOTIVSQVE  DIVINAE  DOMVS 

EIVS  CIVITAS  ZVCCHARA.  FfeCIT  ET  DEDICAVIT. 

Leaving  Carthage,  and  pafling  over  the  Salinae,  or  /alt  pits^  that  were  occafionally 
mentioned  above,  we  come  to  Guletta ;  as  the  Italian  geographers  have  tranflated  Ha'ck 

*  O  5i  Twm?  umx^      W  Ka^yyioto^     ixorov  Mxon  roAtf?.    Polyb.  L  xiv. 

f  Fcio^fiM  Ti  YLa^x'iani  vyx^»»  tok  ti  OXETON  AaiOOEATON  wvct  oj  i;  w  vo^iy  wrfyt  w  vhi^^  PnA 

cop.  B.  Vand.  1.  iv.  c.  i. 

X  Veneri,  Florz,  Froferpinae,  foQtmm  nymphi's,  Corinthio  geoere  conftitutz  aides,  aptas  ▼Idebantur 
habere  proprietates,  quod  nis  Dh's  propter  tenen'tatcm  gracib'au,  et  florida  foHis  et  Tolutu  omata,  opera 
fadla  augere  Tidebantur  juftum  decorem.    Vicr.  1.  i.  c  2. 

j  Such  as  were  Hercules,  Minenra,  and  Diana.  Herculi  (foDtium  prsefidl)  sacrum.  Fabrctt.  In- 
fcript,  cap.  iv.  No.  170.  XI^  Si  mnm  (imodo;  IrroXvra}  irw  H^mxXim;  moCka^kmn  xfiwj,  w  Hv^  oi  T^^ihm 
^i^Jjiv)  am^orrK%mXiiK.  Paull  in  Corinth*  MiMERTAB  SACRUM.  Fabrett.  Inicript.  No.  495.  Diamab 
(/./.j  sAcnux.  Id*  No.490. 

el 
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el  Wed,  i.  e.  Tbe  throat  of  the  river.  This  is  the  channel  of  communication,  as  we 
may  call  it,  betwixt  the  lake  of  Tunis  and  the  fea,  where  there  is,  on  each  fide,  a 
tolerably  ftrong  and  well  built  caftle,  intended  as  well  for  the  fecurity  of  this  narrow 
paffage,  as  of  the  harbour  and  anchoring  ground  that  lies  before  it.  This  lake  was  for- 
merly, as  Procopius  informs  us,  a  deep  and  extenfive  port*,  capacious  enough  to 
take  in  the  largeft  navy ;  but  at  prefent,  by  receiving  all  tHe  common  fewers  from  Tunis, 
the  deepeft  part  of  it  does  not  exceed  fix  or  feven  feet,  while  the  reft,  for  the  fpace  of 
a  nule  or  more  within  the  banks,  is  generally  dry  and  naufeous.  However,  the  prof- 
pea  of  this  large  piece  of  water  receives  no  fraall  beauty  from  the  many  flocks  of  the 
Fiamant,  or  Phcenicopterus,  that  fometimes  frequent  it ;  and  from  the  caftle  Shickley 
which  is  built  within  it,  and  frequently  vifited  by  the  Tunifeens,  and  Chriftian  mer- 
chants, as  a  place  of  pleafure  and  recreation.  Neither  is  this  lake  lefs  famous  for  the 
number  and  largenefs  of  its  mullets,  which  are  accounted  the  fweeteft  upon  the  coaft 
of  Barbary  ;  ihe  roes  where9f,  after  they  are  preffed  and  dried,  are  accounted  a  great 
delicacy,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Bo-targo  f. 

Tunis,  the  Tunes  of  the  ancients,  and  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  is  fituated  upon 
a  rifing  ground,  along  the  weftern  banks  of  this  lake,  in  a  full  profpedt  (as  the  ancients 
have  deicribed  it  J)  of  Carthage  t>  and  the  ifland  -ffigimurus.  Diodorus  Siculus  calls 
it  AETKON  TTNHTA,  i.  e.  White  Tunisj  perhaps  from  the  chalky  cliffs  that  lie  round 
about-  it,  when  we  view  it  from  the  fea.  The  many  lakes  and  marfhes  that  furround 
it,  might  probably  render  the  fituation  lefs  healthy,  were  not  thefe  inconveniences  in  a 
great  meafure  correded  by  the  great  quantity  of  maftic,  myrtle,  rofemary,  and  other 
gummy  and  aromatic  plants,  which  frequently  communicate  a  fenfible  fragrancy  to 
the  air,  whilft  they  are  heating  their  ovens  and  bagnios  with  them.  The  want  of 
water  is  another  complaint  of  the  Tunifeens,  who,  from  the  brackiflmefs  of  their  well 
water,  and  the  fcarcity  of  citterns,  are  obliged  to  fetch  the  greateft  part  of  what  they 
drink  from  Bardo,  Beer  el  Kelp,  and  other  places  at  a  mile's  diftance.  If  we  except 
this  inconvenience,  no  place  enjoys  a  greater  plenty  of  the  necefTaries  of  life. 

The  Tunifeens  are  the  moft  civilized  nation  of  Barbary.  They  have  very  little  of 
that  infolenc  and  haughty  behaviour  which  is  too  common  at  Algiers.  All  affairs  like- 
wife  with  the  regency  are  tranfaded  in  fuch  a  friendly  complaifant  manner,  that  it  was 
no  fmall  pleafure  to  attend  Mr.  Conful  Lawrence  at  his  audiences.  This  nation,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  more  intent  upon  trade,  and  the  improvement  of  its  manu- 
factures, than  upon  plunder  and  cruifing,  has  always  had  the  charader  and  reputation 
of  living,  not  like  their  neighbours,  in  open  war  or  perpetual  difputes  with  the  Chrif- 
tian princes,  but  of  cultivating  their  friendlhip,  and  coming  readily  into  their  alliances; 
but  the  late  revolution,  and  change  of  government  that  has  been  hinted  at  before,  may 
have  introduced  a  new  fyftem  of  policy  among  them. 

If  we  take  in  the  Bled  el  Hadrah,  and  the  Bab  el  Swaiky,  as  they  call  the  fuburbs, 
Tunis  may  be  three  miles  or  more  in  circuit.  However,  it  is  not,  for  the  bignefs  of 
it,  fo  populous  as  Algiers,  though  they  boaft  of  more  than  three  hundred  thoufand 
inhabitants.    Neither  are  the  houfes,  in  general,  which  are  computed  to  be  twelve 

71  TrambTo^-iv  orr»  xm       tw  avAinret  rohn  ixoHii  Tri^xora.    Frocop.  Bell.  Vand.  1. 1.  c.  i 

f  Botarge  Bunt  ex  ovis  cephali  (Latiui  mugilem  dicunt)  cxpolitis  fc.  in  duabus  veficis,  cruore  ejufdem 

ptfcis  et  faie  adhibi'to.    Reccntioril)us  corrapto  verbo  Botarcha  vocantur^  quail  dicasy  uorotn^et,  i.  e»  ova 

falita.        PanciroH.  de  nov.  repert.  tit.  ult. 

j:  In  hoc  lacu  Tunes  est  infula  ad  oblc^ionem  et  dtfcutieadum  antmi  moerorem :  verum  quoad  latua 

«jus,  quod  ad  Tunes  fpedat,  eo  fordcs  et  immunditiae  coacenrantur.   Abulf*  ut  fupra* 
§  Vid.  not.  II  p.  563. 

thoufand. 
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thoufand,  fo  lofty  and  magnificent.  Neither  have  the  Tunifeens  the  like  number  and 
variety  of  country-feats ;  a  few  villas  at  the  Manoubah,  on  one  fide,  and  at  EI  Merfa, 
on  the  other,  being  their  chief  places  of  diverfion  and  retirement.  The  vine  is  like- 
wife  lefs  cultivated  here  than  at  Algiers;  and  lately  the  making  of  wine  has  been 
abfolutely  prohibited,  which  has  increafed  the  revenue  that  arifes  from  the  duty  upon 
foreign  wines,  to  the  fum  of  fifty  thoufand  dollars,  it  being  computed  that  the  mer- 
chants import  every  year  upwards  of  four  thoufand  hogfheads ;  a  quantity  very  fur- 
prifing  indeed,  were  we  not  at  the  fame  time  to  confider  the  great  number  of  Turks 
and  Moors  who  drink  here  to  excefs,  beyond  the  pra£Uce  perhaps  of  any  other  nation. 

Upon  a  large  pillar,  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  and  placed  in 
one  of  their  bagnios,  is  preferved  the  following  infcription. 

IMP.  CAESAR 
DIVl  NERVAE  NEPOS 
DIVI  TRAIANA  PARTHICI  P. 
TRAIANVS  HADRIANVS. 
AVG.  PONT.  MAX.  TRIB. 

POT.  VTI.  COS.  III. 
VIAM  A  CARTHAGINE 
THEVESTEN  STRAVIT 

PER  LEG.  III.  AVG. 
P.  METILIO  SECVNDO 
LEG.  AVG.  PR.  PR. 

Two  leagues  to  the  £•  S.  E.  of  Tunis,  and  at  the  like  diftance  to  the  S. W.  of  the 
Guletta,  is  jthe  town  of  Rhades,  fituated  upon  a  rifing  ground  betwixt  the  lake  of 
Tunis  and  the  fea«  This  is  the  ancient  Ades,  fo  much  enquired  after  by  Cellarius  and 
others,  where  M.  Regulus  defeated  the  Carthaginians.  Hard  by  it,  on  the  right  hand, 
are  thofe  hills,  where  Hanno  (as  Polybius  obferves)  very  unfkilfully  placed  his  ele- 
phants to  oppofe  him.  As  the  road  from  Clypea  to  Tunes  lies  through  a  narrow 
defile,  at  a  little  diftance  from  Ades,  the  Carthaginian  general  (pardoning  that  one 
miftake)  could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  more  convenient  place  for  the  fecurity  of  this( 
pafs ;  neither  could  the  Romans  have  carried  it  without  their  ufnal  bravery. 

Not  far  from  Rhades  is  the  river  Miliana,  the  Catada  of  Ptolemy ;  and  about  a  league 
farther  is  Hammam  Leef,  a  noted  hot-bath,  very  much  reforted  to  by  the  citizens  of 
Tunis.  Behind  thefe  baths,  on  the  right  hand,  is  Jibbel  Refafs,  i.  e.  The  mountain  (f 
leadj  whofe  mines  are  plentifully  ftored  with  that  metal :  and  two  leagues  on  the  left, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  is  the  fmall  town  of  Solyman,  fituated  upon  the  ikirts  of 
a  fine  plsun,  with  a  river,  at  two  miles  diftance  on  each  fide  of  it.  This  place  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Andalufian  Moors,  who  bemg  more*  civilized  than  their  brethren,  are 
very  courteous  to  Chriftians,  and  ftill  retain  the  Spanifli  language. 

Two  leagues  to  the  N.E.  of  Solyman  is  Moraifah,  the  Maxula  of  Ptolemy  and 
other  authors.  Here  are  feveral  broken  citterns,  befides  a  fmall  harbour,  as  Morai- 
fah (corruptly  probably  for  Merfa)  may  denote.  The  fea  fiiore,  which  from  the 
Guletta,  all  along  by  Rhades,  Hammam  Leef,  and  Solyman,  is  low  and  fandy,  begins 
here  to  be  rugged  and  mountainous ;  in  which  fituation,  two  leagues  farther,  we  fall 
in  the  creek  of  Gurbos,  or  Hammam  Gurbos,  the  ancient  Carpis,  where  there  is  a 
hot  bath,  and  fome  ruins,   Thefe  are  the  Calidae  Aquae  *  of  Livy,  which  he  very 

*  Ipfe  (Cn.  06^aviu8)  cum  roftrati's,  per  adverfos  fludiAi  I'ngenti  remigum  labore  enixus,  Apollinis 
promontonum  tenui't  s  oncrariae  pars  maxima  ad  Aegimurum)  —  ali'ae  adverfus  urbem  ipfam  ad  Calidaa 
Aquas  delate  funt.    Liv.  I.  xxz.  24* 

juftly 
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juftly  places  over  againft  Carthage ;  and  at  the  fame  time  acquaints  us,  that  feveral 
veflels  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Oftayius,  were  there  fliip- wrecked.  Three  leagues  to 
the  N.  of  Gurbos,  we  pafs  by  a  very  high  and  rugged  head^land,  the  Promontorium 
Herculis  of  the  ancients  j  within  it  there  is  a  fmall  bay,  where  the  Wed  el  Abeyde 
difcharges  itfelf. 

The  fanftuary  of  Seedy  Doude,  furrounded  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nifua,  or 
Mifua,  is  five  leagues  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Hercules.  It  is  fo  called  in 
honour  of  David,  or  Doude^  as  they  pronounce  it,  a  Moorifh  faint,  whofe  fepulchre, 
as  they  ftiew  it,  is  five  yards  long.  But  this,  in  reality,  is  nothing  more  than  a  frag- 
ment  of  fome  Roman  praetorium,  as  we  may  conjedure  from  three  teflalated  or  Mofaic 
pavements,  the  ufual  attendants  of  fuch  places,  which  lie  contiguous  to  it.  The 
pavements  are  all  wrought  with  the  greateft  fymmetry  and  exadnefs  ;  for  befides  the 
general  contraft  and  defign,  which  is  executed  with  all  the  artful  wreathings  and  variety 
of  colours  imaginable,  the  many  figures  of  horfes,  birds,  fifties,  and  trees,  are  therein 
fo  judicioufly  intermixed  and  curioufly  inlaid,  that  they  even  appear  more  gay  and  lively 
than  fo  many  tolerable  good  paintings.  The  horfe,  the  infignia  of  the  Carthaginians, 
is  difplayed  m  the  fame  bold,  free,  and  open  pofture,  as  it  is  exhibited  upon  the  African 
and  Sicilian  medals.  The  birds  are  the  hawk  and  the  partridge  \  the  fifties  are  the 
gilt  head  *  (called  here  Jeraffa)  and  the  mullet ;  and  the  trees  are  the  palm  and  the 
olive.  The  contriver  perhaps  intended  by  this  choice  to  point  out  the  ftrength,  the 
diverfions,  the  fifliery,  and  the  plenty  of  dates  and  oil,  for  which  this  country  con- 
tinues to  be,  as  it  was  always,  remarkable.  Mifua  appears,  by  the  ruins,  to  have  been 
of  the  fame  extent  with  Hippozarytes ;  where  likewife  there  was  a  capacious  harbour 
very  convenient  for  fuch  veflels  to  touch  at,  which  could  not,  on  account  of  contrary 
winds  or  diftrefs  of  weather,  reach  the  ports  of  Carthage  or  Utica. 

Two  leagues  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Seedy  Doude,  and  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
promontory  of  Mercury,  is  Low-hareah,  the  Aquilaria  of  the  ancients,  where  Curio  t 
landed  thofe  troops  that  were  afterwards  defeated  \  by  Sabura.  The  fituation  of  this 
ancient  city  has  been  hitherto  as  much  enquired  after  and  wanted  as  that  of  Utica  and 
Ades :  where,  in  like  manner,  there  are  feveral  fragments  of  antiquities,  but  none  of 
them  worthy  of  our  notice.  However,  from  the  fea  ftiore  to  this  village,  which  is  at 
half  a  mile's  diftance,  the  interjacent  mountain,  from  the  level  of  the  fea  to  the  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  it,  is  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  ftrata,  very 
artfully  hewn  and  carried  away,  where  fmall  mafrs  or  openings  are  carried  up  quite 
through  the  furface  above  for  the  admilEon  of  frefti  air ;  whifft  large  pillars,  (the 
|u.€<roxf  *kcK  >cioi/£f,  as  Pollux  names  them)  with  their  refpeftive  arches,  as  the  praftice 
was  §,  are  left  ftanding,  at  their  proper  diftances  below,  to  fupport  the  roof.  Thefe 
are  the  quarries  taken  notice  of  by  Strabo  || ;  from  whence  the  buildings,  not  only  of 
Carthage  and  Utica,  but  of  other  adjacent  cities,  received  their  materials.  Moreover, 
as  this  mountain  is  ftiaded  all  over  with  trees ;  as  the  arches  here  defcribed  lie  open  to 
the  fea,  having  a  large  cliff*  on  each  fide,  with  the  Ifland  j£gimurus  placed  over  againft 

*  This  18  the  awrata  of  the  anclentp,  which  Leo  miilakes  for  the  hccta  or  leecby  of  the  Itah'ans,  a  fifli 
of  the  tunny  or  mackrel  kind.  Pod  menfem  Odobrcm  genus  quoddam  pifcis  capiturj  quod  apud 
Afros  Giarapha  appellatur ;  eundem  pifceoi  elTe  crediderim,  que  Romanis  Laccia  appellatur.''  J.Leo, 
p. 214. 

t  Cxs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  l/n.  21. 

X  MiHtes  an  unum  omnles  interficiuntur.  IJ.s^» 

§  Fornices  crebro  relinquebantur  a  metallariis  montlbus  fuftlnendls.    Flin,  xxxiii.  4. 
II  L.  xvii.p.  1190. 

them ; 
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them  ;  as  there  are  likewife  fome  fountains  perpetually  draining  from  the  rocks,  and 
feats  very  convenient  for  the  weary  labourer  to  reft  upon :  from  fuch  a  concurrence 
of  circumftances,  fo  exaftly  correfponding  to  the  cave  which  Virgil  places  fomewhere 
in  this  gulf,  we  have  little  room  to  doubt  of  the  following  defcription  being  literally 
true,  notwiihftanding  fome  commentators  *  may  have  dther  thought  it  fidBtious,  or 
applicable  to  another  place. 

Eft  ia  feccfili  longo  locus  ;  Infula  portum 

EfiBci't  obje6ku  laterum  :  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 

^rangttury  inque  (inus  fcindit  fefe  unde  redudos. 

Hinc  atque  hinc  vallae  rupes,  gexnmi'quc  tninantur 

In  coelum  fcopuli :  quorum  fub  vcrtice  late 

JEquora  tuta  iilent :  turn  fjWU  fceoa  corufcis 

Defupery  horrentique  atrum  ncmus  imminet  umbm 

Fronte  fub  adverfa  fcopulis  pendcntibus  antrum  : 

Intus  aquae  dulces  ;  vi'voque  fedilia  (axo, 

Nympharum  domus,  &c.  Ftrg*  -^n.  u  165. 

Cape  Bon,  the  Raf-addar  of  the  Moors,  and  the  promontory  of  Mercurv,  or 
Hermes  of  the  ancients,  is  fituated  about  a  league  to  the  northward  of  Lowah-rean.  I 
was  informed  by  the  neighbours,  that,  in  very  fair  weather,  they  could  from  hence 
difcover  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  which  are  more  than  twenty  leagues  diftant.  The 
two  iilands  Zembrae,  or  Zo.wa-moores,  as  the  Tunifeans  call  them,  lie  under  this 
promontory ;  the  fmaller  not  for  from  the  ftiore,  the  larger  at  four  miles  diftance.  The 
fruitful  trad  of  I^d,  that  reaches  from  this  cape  to  Nabal  and  Hamamel,  is,  from  the 
fefhion  of  it,  called  Dackhul,  i.  e.  The  Strip  or  Corner.  Five  leagues  from  this 
cape,  to  the  S.  by  £.  thereof,  is  Clybea,  the  Clupia  or  Clypea  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
AXniZ  of  the  Grecians.  It  is  built  upon  a  fmall  promontory,  the  Taphiiis  of  Strabof, 
which,  beiAg  in  the  figure  of  a  (hield  |  or  hemifphere,  gave  occafion  to  the  name« 
There  is  nothing  ftanding  of  this  ancient  city ;  for  the  caftle  =  is  a  modem  ftrudure, 
and  what  they  now  call  Clybea,  is  a  miferable  knot  of  hovels,  at  a  mile's  diftance  from 
the  old. 

A  little  wav  from  hence  to  the  fouthward,  we  fcrofs  a  large  river,  where  Maffinifla 
was  Tuppofed  to  have  been  drowned  in  his  flight  from  Bocchar ;  who,  as  Livy  tells 
us,  was  afraid  to  ford  it,  difcouraged  no  doubt  by  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the 
fiream.  In  the  month  of  January,  when  no  rain  had  fallen  into  it  for  feveral  days, 
we  found  the  channel  very  deep  and  of  an  uneven  bottom,  full  of  large  ftones,  which 
we  had  much  diiBcuIty  to  pafs  over  with  fafety.  On  the  other  fide  lie  thofe  open 
fields,  where  Bocchar  is  iaid  to  have  killed  forty-fix  of  the  fifty  perfons  who  attended 
Ma(iniira§. 

Gurba,  the  ancient  Curobis,  or  Curubis,  is  feven  leagues  from  Clybea.  It  was 
formerly  a  confiderable  place,  though  at  prefent  the  ruins  of  a  large  aquedud,  ^yith 
jthe  cifterns  that  received  the  water,  are  the  only  antiquities.    A  little  brook  runs  by 

*  Eft  Ttf«o6fa9s,  i.  e.  fiAus  fecundum  poeticam  Itccntiam  locus.  N«  autem  videretui'  penitus  a  veritate 
^Ifcedere,  Hifpanienfis  Carthaeininis  portum  defcripfit.  Cseterum  huoc  locum  in  Afnca  nunquam  efle 
conftat.  SerVm  m  he.  Fidus  mc  locui  eft,  ct  fublatus  ab  Homero  (Odyff.  xiu.  95.)  aliqua  ex  parte  ad 
formam  Ithaccnfis  portus.  Pomp.  Sab.  ibiJm  Mr.  Addifon  (p.  71.  of  hU  Travels)  fuppofeth  that  Virgil 
might  Jhave  takr n  the  plan  from  the  bay  of  Naples. 

t  £xc.  p.  7.  F.  X  ^"  Clypei  fpeciem  canratis  turribus  Afpis.    Sil.  Ital.  1.  iii.  243. 

^  MafifillTa  cum  quin^uaginia  haud  amplius  equitibus  per  anfra6iu8  montis  ignotos  fcquentibus  fe 
jeripuit.  Tenuit  tamen  veftigia  Bocchar;  adeptufque  eum  patentibus  prope  Clupeam  urbem  campxs^  ita 
vcircumvenity  ut,  oraeter  quatuor  equites^  omnes  ad  unuro  intcrfeccrit  —  amnis  iogens  fugientis  acccpit 
finis  Boccbari  fequendi  fuit|  nec  iogredi  ilumen  aufo,  nec»  &c«   Liv.  1.  zxiz.  32. 
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It  to  the  W.  where  we  have  the  remains  of  a  ftone  bridge  that  was  built  over  it ;  and 
at  a  neighbouring  houfe  there  is  an  altar  that  might  have  belonged  to  it,  with  the  fol- 
lowing infcription : 

PONTI 

C.  HELVIO  C.  FARN.  HONORA 

TO  AEDILI  11  VIR  

.  - .  CVRAT.  ALIMENT.  DISTRIB. 
OB  INSIGNES  LIBERALITATES 

IN  REMPVB.  ET  IN  GIVES 
AMOREM  VIRO  BONO 
COL.  FVLVIA  CVRVBIS  DD.  PP. 

Leaving  Gurba  we  come  to  Nabal,  a  very  thriving  and  induftrious  town,  much 
celebrated  for  its  potteries.  It  is  built  in  a  low  iituation,  at  a  mile's  diftance  from  the 
fea  fhore ;  and  about  a  furlong  to  the  weftward  is  the  ancient  Neapolis,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  large  city,  even  exclufive  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  (wallowed  up  by 
the  fea.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  infcriptions  upon  ftones  of  fix  feet  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth ;  but  they  are  either  fo  unfortunately  defaced,  or  filled  up  with 
rubbifh  and  mortar,  that  it  reauired  more  time  than  my  guides  would  allow  me 
to  copy  them.  On  the  banks  of  the  little  brook  that  runs  through  the  old  city,  we 
have  a  block  of  white  marble,  with  a  wolf  in  baffo  reiievo  curioufly  represented 
upon  it. 

Travelling  for  the  fpace  of  two  leagues  through  a  ruggid  road,  delightfully  fhaded 
with  olive  trees,  we  arrive  at  Hamam-et,  which  Leo  informs  us  (p.  221.)  was  built 
about  his  time,  though  the  flourifliing  condition  of  it  is  of  no  longer  date  than  the 
latter  end  of  the  laft  century.  The  pillars,  the  blocks  of  marble,  the  following  in- 
fcriptions, and  fome  few  other  tokens  of  antiquity  that  we  meet  with  at  Hamam-et, 
were  brought  from  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Caffir  Afeite,  the  Civitas  Siagitana  of  *  the 
ancients.  The  name  too  (which,  from  fome  fmall  affinity  in  found,  might  induce  Buno, 
the  Sanfons,  and  others  to  takfe  it  for  the  ancient  Adrumetum,)  is  derived  from  the 
Hamam,  or  wild  pigeons^  that  copiouily  breed  in  the  adjacent  cliffs. 

I. 

VICTORIAE 
ARMENIACAE  PARTHICAE 
MEDICAE  AVGVSTORVM  A. 
SACRVM  CIVITAS  SIAGI 
TANA  DD.  PP. 

IL 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI  SEPTIMI  SEVERI 
PARTH.  ARABICI  ADIABENICI 

MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  FIL.  DIVI 
M.  ANTONINI  PII  GERMANICI 
SARMAT.  NEPOT.  DIVI  ANTONINI 
PRONEPOTI  DIVI  AELI  HADRI ANI 
ABNEPOTI  DIVI  TRAIANI  PAR.  ET 

DIVI  NERVAE  ADNEPOTI 
M.  AVRELIO  ANTONINO  PIO  FEL. 
PAR.  MAX.  BRIT.  MAX.  GERM. 
MAX.  IMP.  IIL  COS.  nil.  P.  P.  -  - 
-  .  CIVITAS  SIAGITANORVM  DD.  PP. 

Bochart.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.  24.  has  preferved  another  infcription  relating  to  this  place. 


*  £t  pro  fenatu  populoque  Siagitano  Cder  Imiloconu  Guili'ITtB  F.  Suffc8». 
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A  little  beyond  Caflir  Afeite,  we  come  into  a  large  plain,  that  reaches  as  ^  as  Herkb, 
which  is  as  remarkable  for  the  many" flocks  of  the  Damoifelle,  or  Otis,  that  frequent  it, 
as  the  lake  of  Tunis  is  for  thofe  of  the  Phoenicopterus.  Within  this  plain,  two  leagues 
from  Hamam-et,  is  the  Me-narah,  a  large  maufoleum,  near  twenty  yards  in  diameter, 
built  in  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  vault  underneath  it.  Several  fmall  altars  (fuppofed 
by  the  Moors  to  have  been  formerly  fo  many  menara,  i.  e.  lamps^  for  the  direction  of 
the  mariner)  are  placed  upon  the  cornice,  and  infcribed  with  the  names  of, 

L.  AEMILIO  AFRICANO  AVVNCVLO. 
C.  SVELLI04>0MTAN0  PATRVELI. 
VITELLIO  QVARTO  PATRI. 

Near  the  Menarah  are  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  port  or  creek,  formerly  belonging  to 
Faradeefe,  an  old  Roman  city,  fituated  at  a  few  miles  diftance  upon  the  N,  W.  fide  of 
this  plain.  I  was  informed,  that  a  century  ago,  the  Faradefians  were  the  greateft 
cruizers  and  the  moft  experienced  mariners  of  this  country ;  but  that  the  greater  in- 
creafe  of  trade,  and  the  more  conveniences  for  navigation  at  Hamam-et,  had,  of  late 
years,  drawn  thither  all  the  inhabitants.  This  may  be  the  Veneria  of  Solinus  j  or 
rather,  from  an  affinity  in  name,  the  ancient  Aphrodifium,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
fame  latitude,  but  more  to  the  W.  than  Adrumetum. 

Near  the  nliddle  of  the  plain,  our  profped:  is  a  little  interrupted  by  an  hemifpherical 
hilloc,  called  Selloome,  the  feat  formerly  of  fome  caftle  or  village ;  probably  one  of 
thofe  mentioned  by  Hirtius  *,  which  Caefar  pafled  by  in  failing  towards  Adrumetum. 
Two  leagues  further,  near  the  (hore,  there  is  a  large  piece  of  marfliy  ground,  with  an 
adjacent  lake,  which  is  perpetually  draining  through  it  into  the  fea.  A  bridge,  or 
fometimes  a  caufeway  only,  were  formerly  built  over  the  whole  length  of  this  morafs,  to 
the  nq  fmall  conveniency  and  fafety  likewife  of  thofe  who  were  to  pafs  over  it,  in  their 
way  to  Herkla  and  Sufa.  This  morafs,  with  the  rivulet  oozing  from  it,  I  take  to 
be  the  boundary  to  the  feaward  betwixt  the  Zeugitania  and  Bizachium. 

CHAP.  III. —  Of  the  tnqft  remarkable  inland  Places  of  the  Zeugitania,  or  Summer 

Circuit. 

IF  we  return  then  to  the  weflward  of  the  fummer  circuit,  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  great  lake  of  Biferta,  is  Jibbel  likell,  the  Mons  Cerna  of  the  ancients.  Matter,  the 
Oppidum  Materenfe,  lies  below  it,  a  fmall  village  fituated  in  a  fruitful  plain.  The 
rivulet  that  runs  by  it,  empties  itfelf  into  that  part  of  the  great  lake  which  was  the 
Sifera  Palus,  as  the  other  part'  of  it  nearer  Bizerta  wa3  the  Hipponites  of  the  old 
geography. 

Not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Algerine^,  «about  feven  leagues  from  Tabarca,  and 
ten  to  the  S.  W.  of  Matter,  is  the  city  Beja  or  Bay*jah,  as  it  is  pronounced  at  prefent, 
which  by  the  name  and  fituation  lliould  be  the  Vaccaf  of  Sallufl:,  the  Oppidunx 
Vagenfe  of  Pliny,  the  BAFA  |  of  Plutarch,  and  the  Vaccenfium-Ordo  Splendidiffimus, 
as  the  title  runs  in  the  following  imperfedl  infcription.  Cellarius  §  places  it  very  juftly 
« 

*  Csefar  Clupiam  clafle  prsetervehitur ;  inde  Neapolln,  complura  praeterea  cadclla  et  oppida  non  longe 
a  man  relinqui't.    Hi'rt.  Bell.  Afr.  §  2. 

f  Erat  Uaud  longc  ab  co  i'tlnerc  quo  Metcllus  per|;cbat,  oppidum  Numidarum,  nomine  Vacca,  forunv 
rcrum  vf nalmm  lotius  rceni  maxime  celcbratumy  ubi  Ct  incolere  ct  njcrcari  confueveruiit  It^lici  generic 
multi  mortales.    Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  §  50. 

X  ^^y^vTf  h  Bayay,  ToXiy  fAiyuXw,  &c.    Plut  in  Marioy  p.  409 

f  Vaga  a  Cirta  in  ortum  asAivum  diilat.    Cell.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  p«  1 14. 

tovards. 
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towards  the  N.  E.  of  Cirtai,  but  quotes  no  authority.  However,  sib  it  may  be  prefumed, 
from  Salluft's  *  account,  to  lie  on  the  right  hand,  (as  Ke£F  or  Sicca  Veneria  did  to  the 
left,  in  travelling  from  Carthage  or  Utica,  to  Numidia,  fuch  a  fituation  will  be  highly 
agreeable  to  this  defcription  of  it.  Moreover,  after  Vacca  revolted,  Metellusi"  is  faid 
to  have  departed  from  his  winter  quarters  in  the  evening,  and  to  have  arrived  before 
it,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  following  day ;  which  journey,  conlidering  the  expe- 
dition wherewith  it  was  performed,  will  very  well  agree  with  the  diftanceof  fifty  miles, 
that  lies  betwixt  Bayjah  and  TJtica,  where  Metellus  was  then  ftationed.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  other  circumftance  in  ancient  hiftory,  that  farther  informs  us 
concerning  the  fituation  of  Vacca }  for  Ptolemy's  Va^a,  as  it  lies  amon^  the  Cirtefii, 
cannot  be  the  place:  and  the  reafon  perhaps  why  it  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Itinerary,  or  in  Peutinger's  tables,  may  be  accounted  for  from  its  lying  quite  out  of 
the  great  road  that  was  carried  from  Carthage  either  to  Numidia  or  Bizacium. 

Bayjah  keeps  up  the  charafter  that  Salluft  gives  his  Vacca,  of  being  a  town  of 
great  trade,  the  chief  mart  indeed  of  the  whole  kingdom,  particularly  for  com,  from 
which  all  other  commodities  are  eftimated  ;  and  in  the  plains  of  Bufdera,  which  lie 
below  it  along  the  banks  of  the  Mejerdah,  there  is  kept  every  fummer  a  public  fair, 
frequented  by  the  moft  difhmt  Ai'abian  tribes,  who  refort  hither  with  their  flocks, 
their  manufadories,  and  families.  The  prefent.  city  is  built  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
with  the  conveniency  of  being  well  watered ;  and  upon  the  higheft  part  of  it  is  the 
citadel,  which  is  of  no  great  ftrength.  Upon  the  walls,  which  are  raifed  out  of 
the  ancient  materials,  we  have  the  following  mfcription  that  has  been  referred  to 
above  z 

M.  IVLIO  M.  TILIRB  

DECVRIONI  

FAC.  ANN.  XXII.  PR  AEFECTVS 

VR.  DEC.  IIVIR.--QCL -  

V.  cm  ORDO  SFLENDmlSSlMVS 
OB  MERITA  SVA  STATVAM  ' 
P.  P.  FIERI  DECREVIT. 

In  the  fame  parallel  nearly  with  Baijah,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mejerdah,  is  Tu- 
burbo,  a  fmall  town  inhabited  at  prefent  by  Andalufian  Moors.  This  fhould  be  the 
Tuburbum  Minus  of  the  ancients ;  as  the  Majus  (where,  according  to  Feutinger's 
table,  there  was  a  remarkable  temple  or  edifice)  lies  at  too  great  a  diftance  towards 
the  S.  to  be  taken  for  it.  Mahamet,  a  late  bey  of  this  kingdom,  planted  a  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  fruit-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  wJiich  were  ranged  in  fo 
particular  a  method^  that  each  fpecies  was  confined  to  one  grove,  and  thereby  removed 
from  the  influence  of  another.  Thus  the  orange-trees  were  all  placed  by  themfelves, 
without  the  admif&on  of  the  lime  or  citron ;  and  where  the  pear  or  apple  was  gathered, 
tliere  was  no  encouragement  to  look  for  the  peach  or  apricot.  In  the  adjacent  valley, 
where  the  Mejerdah  conveys  its  ftream,  the  fame  curious  and  generous  prince  er^ed, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  a  neighbouring  amphitheatre,  a  large  mafly  bridge  or  damm,  with 
proper  flt^ices  and  flood-gates,  to  raife  the  river  to  a  convenient  height,  for  watering 
and  refrefhing  thefe  plantations.  But  this,  which  was  too  laudable  an  invention  to 
ftibfift  long  in  Barbary,  is  now  entirely  broken  down  and  deftroyed, 

*  Sal.  Bell.  Jug.  60. 

f  Metcl1u8»  poftquam  de  rebu8  Vaccae  adis  comperit  —  legionem,  cum  qua  hi'emabat,  et  quam  plunmot 
poteft  Numidas  equites  pariter  cum  occafu  folia  expedites  educit ;  ct  poftera  die,  circiter  horam  tertlam, 
pervcnit  in  quandam  planitiem  — -  docet  oppidum  Vaccam  noa  amplius  mille  pafTuum  abefie.    A/.  7  r . 
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Below  Tuburbo,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  Mejerdah,  is  the  little  village  Tuccaber, 
the  fame  perhaps  that  is  taken  notice  of  by  St.  Cyprian  (in  ConciL)  and  St.  Auftin 
(ad  Donat.)  under  the  name  of  Tuccabori  or  Thuccabori.  Simler  *  therefore  muft  be 
miftaken  in  taking  it  for  the  Tucca  Terebinthina,  which  lay  60  miles  only  from  Sufe- 
tula ;  whei'eas  Tuccaber  lies  nearly  at  twice  that  diftance. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Mejerdah,  ten  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Tuccaber,  is  Tuberfoke, 
a  fmall  city  walled  round,  and  fituated  upon  the  declivity  of  an  eminence.  In  the 
centre  of  it,  there  is  a  very  clear  and  plentiful  fountaiui  with  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
temple  or  dome  that  was  formerly  built  over  it.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel 
with  Tubemoke,  though  at  above  50  miles  diftance,  and  cannot  therefore  be  one  and 
the  fame  city,  as  fome  authors  quoted  by  Cellarius  (1.  xiv.  c.  4.)  have  imagined.  Upon 
the  walls,  which  are  made  with  the  old  materials,  we  have  the  two  following  infcrip- 
tions ;  by  the  firft  of  which,  we  find  this  city  was  called  Thiburficumbure,  the  fame 
probably  with  the  Tuburficuburenfis  of  the  Notitia.  Now,  as  this  was  a  fee  of  the 
Provincia  Proconfularis,  we  fliall  be  at  a  lofs  for  the  Thuburficca  of  Ptolemy,  which 
the  fame  Notitia  places  in  Numidia,  a  quite  different  province.  The  fecond  inftruSs 
us,  that  the  title  of  Chriftianiffimus,  which  a  few  centuries  ago  was  given  by  the  Bifliop 
of  Rome  to  the  French  kings,  was  a  compliment  paid,  many  ages  before,  to  Juftin  and 
Sofia. 

I. 

VRBI  ROMAE  AETERNAE  AVG. 
RESP.  MVNICIPI  SEVERIANI  ANTO 
NINIANI  LIBERI  THIBVRSICENSIVM 
BVRE. 
II. 

SALVIS  DOMINIS  NOSTRIS  CHRISTIANISSIMIS  ET 
INVICTISSIMIS  IMPERATORIBVS  IVSTINO  ET  SOFIAE 
AVGVSTIS  HANG  MVNITIONEM  THOMAS  f  EXCELLENTISSIMVS 
PRAEFECTVS  FELICITER  AEDIFICAVIT. 

Lorbus,  called  fometimes  Lerba,  the  ancient  Laribus  Colonia,  lies  in  the  fame 
parallel  with  Tuberfoke,  at  three  leagues  diftance  to  the  W.  It  has  a  fine  fituation 
upon  an  eminence,  from  whence  Leo  and  Marmol  very  injudicioufly  deduce  the  river 
of  Tabarca. 

Below  Lorbus  and  Tuberfoke,  at  near  equal  diftances  from  them  both,  is  Mufti  |, 
called  at  prefent  Seedy  Abdel  Abbus,  where  we  have  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  tri- 
umphal arch ;  and  upon  a  ftone  that  might  formerly  belong  to  it,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing infcription : 

INVICTISSIMO  FELICISSIMCQVE  IMPERATOI 

AVGVSTO  CAESARI  ORBIS  PACATORI 
 MVSTICENSIVM  DD. 

Vibius  Sequefter  J  has  been  mifinformed,  in  placing  Mufti  near  the  nver  Bagrada, 
which  is,  in  the  neareft  part  of  it,  four  leagues  trom  it  to  the  N.  E.  The  author  of 
the  Itinerary  makes  this  noted  city  to  lie  34  Roman  miles  (Peutinger's  tables  only  32) 
from  Sicca  Veneria,  92  from  Sufetula,  86  from  Carthage,  and  199  (by  Tipafa)  to 
Cirta  ;  all  which  diftances,  confidering  the  roads  are  frequently  indireft,  and  feveral 
interjacent  places  are  to  be  frequently  touched  at,  will  very  well  correfpond  with  the 
fituation  of  Seedy  Abdelabbus. 

♦  Annot.  m  Itener.  Cellar,  l.i'v.  c.j.  116. 

f  Et  Thomas  Li'byca  nutantis  dcxtera  terrs.    Cornp.  Afr.  dc  laud.    Juft.  MIn.  I.  i. 
t  Bagrada  Afncaejuxta  oppidum  Mufti,  &c. 

Keff, 


i 
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KeflF,  the  Sicca  or  Sicca  Veneria  •  of  the  ancients,  lies  about  15  miles  from  Lorbufs, 
and  72  miles  from  Tunis.  It  is  a  frontier  town,  and  the  third  for  riches  and  ftrength 
in  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  the  late  civil  wars,  the  greateft  part  of  the  citadel  was  blown  up,  which  has  fince 
been  rebuilt  with  greater  ftrength  and  beauty.  In  levelling  an  adjacent  mount,  to  find 
materials  for  this  building,  they  found  an  entire  ftatue  of  Venus  ;  which  was  no  fooner 
found  than  it  was  broken  to  pieces  by  thefe  Iconoclaftics.  This  ftatue  may  not  a  little 
/  authorife  and  illuftrate  the  appellation  of  Veneria  that  was  attributed  to  Sicca«  There 

was  an  equeftrian  ftatue  dug  up  at  the  fame  time,  dedicated  to  marcvs  aktonivs 
Rv^vs,  which  fuffered  the  fame  fate.  The  (ituation  of  Keff,  as  the  name  itfelf  imports, 
is  upoa  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  plentiful  fource  of  water  near  the  centre  of  it. 
Befides  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  two  following  infcriptions  are  the  only 
furviving  antiquities  of  this  noted  place  : 

I. 

VICTORI 
CENTVRIONI 
LEGIONARIO 
EX  EOVITE 

ROMANO 
OB  MVNIFl 
CENTIAM  ORDO 
SICCENSIVM 

 CIVI 

ET  CONDECVRIONI 
DD.  PP. 
II. 

HERCVLI  SACRVM 
M.  TITACIVS  PROCVLVS*  PROCV 
,  RATOR  AVGVSTI  SVA 

PECVNIA  FECIT. 

Tuber-noke,  the  Oppidum  Tuburnicenfe  of  Pliny,  is  fituated  in  the  Dakhul,  at 
about  feven  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Tunis,  and  near  the  half  way  betwixt  Solyman  and 
Caflir  Afeite.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  between  two  ridges  of  a  very  ver- 
dant mountain  (a  part  probably  of  the  Mons  Balbus  of  Livy  f)  which  diverfifies  itfelf, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  like  variety  of  windings  and  narrow  defiles  as  are  men- 
tioned by  that  author.  A  large  pair  of  ftag*s  horns  are  well  delineated  in  baflb  relievo, 
upon  the  gate  of  a  large  edifice,  which  is  indeed  the  only  furviving  antiquity.  Tuber- 
noke  anfwers  well  enough  in  name  to  the  Tubernicenfis  of  the  Notitia ;  yet  it  will  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  placing  of  it,  no  lefs  than  of  Tubcrcine  above  mentioned, 
among  the  epifcopal  fees  of  Numidia  ;  the  neareft  of  which  lies  at  fo  confiderable  a 
diftance  to  the  weftward,  that  we  may  well  fufpea  there  is  fome  great  miftake  in  the 
Notitia  {,  with  regard  to  both  thofe  places. 

'  Zow-an  or  Zag-wan,  in  the  fame  meridian  with,  and  at  twelve  leagues  diftance  from 
Tunis,  is  a  fmall  flourifhing  town,  built  upon  the  N.  £•  extremity  of  a  confpicuous 

♦  Summl  vin,  Jo.  Seldcnu«,  De  DHs  Syris  Syntagma  u.  c  7.  et  Gcr.  Jo.  Voflius,  Thcol.  Genti'l,  1.  n. 
cap.  22.  nomcn  Siccae  Vencriae  cniditc  dcduciint  cx  Aflyriorum  numinc  vel  rcligione  Succot  Btnot,  cujus 
2  Reg.  xvii.  Bt  mentio,  quad  tabernacula  filiarum  five  muHerum  dicantur,  feu  cultus  Veneris  Affyrix,  quam 
Herodotus,  1. 1.  c.  99.  et  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  dcfcribunt.  Cellar.  Geogr.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  €•  5.  p.  117.  Siccse  cnim 
Fanum  eft  Veneris,  in  quod  fe  matronas  confcrcbant ;  alquc  inde  procedentcs  ad  quaefturo,  dotes  corporis 
injuria  contrahebant,  honefta  nitnirum  tarn  inhonefto  vinculo  conjugia  junAurae.    V.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  $  15. 

f  Mafinifia  cum  paucis  equitibusex  acie  in  montem  (Balbum  incolae  vocant)  perfugit.  Liv.  1.  xxix.  §  31. 
Bocchar  digrefTum  jugis  Mafiniflam'  perfecutus  in  valle  arda,  faucibus  utrimque  obfcms,  inclufit.  Jd.  §  32. 

X  Vid.  Tertul.  lib.  6.  ad  Scapulam.    Baron.  Annal.  in  ann.  c.  195. 

16  mountain 
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mountain  of  the  fame  name,  the  Mons  Ziguenlis  probably  of  ViSor  It  is  in  great 
repute  for  the  dying  of  fcarlet  caps>  and  the  bleachmg  of  linen ;  great  quantities  of  both 
bemg  daily  brought  thither  for  that  purpofe  from  Tunis,  Sufa,  and  other  places.  The 
ftream  which  is  employed  at  prefent  for  this  ufe,  was  formerly,  together  with  the  river 
of  Zungler,  conveyed  to  Carthage ;  and  over  the  fountains  of  it  there  was,  in  like 
manner  as  at  Zungar,  which  has  been  already  defcribed,  a  temple  ereded,  the  ruins  of 
which  continue  likewife  to  this  day.  Upon  an  ancient  gate  which  regards  the  S.  £« 
there  is  a  ram's  head,  armed,  in  baifo  relievo, 'with  avxilio,  in  large  letters  below 
it.  This  may  perhaps  inftrud  us,  that  Zowan,  or  whatever  was  its  former  name,  was 
under  the  immediate  influence  and  prote£iion  of  Jupiter  Ammon  t. 

If  we  could  be  aflured,  that  the  leaft  traces  of  Zeugis,  mentioned  above,  or  Zeugi- 
tana,  were  preferved  in  the  prefent  name  of  this  city  or  mountain,  there  would  be  no 
fmall  reafon  to  imagine,  that  the  name  of  this  province  was  denominated  from  it. 
Solinus  feems  to  advance  fomething  in  favour  of  this  fuppofition ;  by  acquainting  us, 
that  Africa  (particularly  fo  called,  as  we  are  perhaps  to  underftand  him)  commenced, 
a  pede  \  Zeugitano,  i.  e.  from  the  foot  (as  I  would  interpret  it)  of  the  mountain  Zow^ 
wan^  the  Mons-Ziguenfis  probably  of  Vidor ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Africa  was  that 
fpace  of  ground  which  lay  to  the  northward  of  the  parallel  of  this  mountain.  It  is 
certain,  that  we  have  from  this  eminence  a  moft  delightful  and  extenfive  profped ; 
which  might  therefore  be  the  very  place  from  whence  Agathocles  §  was  entertained 
with  the  view  both  of  the  countiy  of  the  Adrumetines  and  Carthaginians.  The 
Zygantes  of  Herodotus,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  honey,  feem  to  have  bad  this 
iituadon. 

The  following  infcriptions  relate  to  places  of  lefler  note  in  the  old  geography ;  at 
each  of  which  there  are  feveral  rudiments  of  old  ciftems,  pillars,  capitals,  fragments 
of  large  walls,  pordcoes,  &c.  which  it  would  have  been  too  tedious  to  enumerate  on 
every  occafion. 

Upon  a  ruined  Triumphal  Arch  at  Bazilbaby  on  the  Banks  of  the  Migardah^  30  milei 

to  the  VI.  of  Tunis. 

SALVIS  ET  PROPITIIS  DDD.  NNN.  GRATIA 
JNO  VALENTINIANO  THEODOSIO  INVICTISSIMIS  PRINCI 
PIBVS  DE  PACE  EX  MORE  CONDIT.  DECRET 


At  Tejhure^  fix  miles  from  BazHbab. 
I 

D.  N.  IMP.  VALERIO  LVCINIA 
NO  LICINIO  AVG-  MAX. 
SARMATICO  MAX.  GERMA 
NICO  MAX-  TRIBVNITIA  POTES 

•  Crcfconms  Prcfbytcr  Myzentinac  civitaiie,  in  fpelnnca  Zi'guends  montis  repertus  eft,  putrefccntc  jam 
folutus  cadavcTC.    Vift,  Uiic.  dc  Perfccut.  Vand.  1.  iii. 

t  The  image  of  Jupiter  Ammon  is  called  K^wir^a^rov  by  Herodotus.  1.  ii.  §  42.  From  whence  the 
poet, 

Tortis  cornibus  Ammon.. j  Lucan.  I.  ix.  p.  519. 

In  one  of  the  coins  of  Gallienus,  there  is  a  ram  with  this  legend,  lovi  consbrvatori  j  in  one  of  Saloninus, 

AMMONI  COHSERVATORI. 

t  IIo^  /bte»  ya§  XsyicrScM  uto^ho^,  xo^^ot?  It  rot  axja  tjuv  o^wv.    Strab.  1.  X.  p.  326. 

J  AyaOoKXijf  WfOflTjXfiEy  ia-i  j^yte,  totcv  o^uvoy,  cQsv  o^cwSa*  IwaTdtm  auTOir  uro  t»jj  tw»  A)^»iT»»aw  noii  tw*  Xx^x^Sonw 
TO  Tww*  w^oXiopd/yrw  Diod  Sic.  lib.  xx.  p.  74l« 

TATE 

II 
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TATE  X.  COS.  V.  IMP.  X.  PATRI  PATRIAE 
PROCONS.  COL.  BISICA  LVCANA  DEVOTA 
NVMINIBVS  MAIESTATIQVE  EIVS. 
II. 

FORTISSIMO  IMP.  '> 
ET  PACATORI  ORBIS 
M.  CLAVDIO 
TACITO. 
PIO  FELICI AVG. 

At  Tuggay  betwixt  Tejiure  and  Tuberfoke. 

C.  MEMMIO  FELICI 
FLAMINI  AVG.  PERP. 
VTRIVSQVE  PARTIS 
CIVITATISTHIGNICEN 
SIS.  C.  MEMMIVS 
FORTUNATVS  FLAM 
AVG.  PERP.  VTRI 
f  VSQVE  PARTIS  CIVI 

TATIS  THIGNICENCIS 

PROPTER  EXIMIAM 
PIETATEM  ET  AFFECTI 
ONEM  FRATERNAM  QVAM 
:  -  -  LIBER  EXHIBIT. 

At  Al  Aleahy  half  way  betwixt  Bizerta  and  Port  Farina. 

 REIPVBLICAE  SPLENDI 

DISSIMAE  COTVZAE  SACRAE 
VALERIVS  lANVARIVS  

At  Slougeoby  betwixt  Tejloure  and  Bazilbab,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Mejerdab. . 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI M.  

.     AKTONINI  PII  GE  

NEP.  DIVI  HADRIANI 
'  PRONEP.DIVI 
TRAIANI  PART.-AB 

 DIVI  NERVAE 

 SEPTIMIO  SEVERO 

PERTINACI  AVG.  ARAB. 
N.  PP.  PONT.  MAX.  TRIB. 
POTEST.  IMP.  VII.  COS.  IL 
 HIDIBELENS. 

At  Duggay  near  Tuberfoke. 

I. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI  ANTONINI  

MARC.  AVRELIO  SEVERO  ALEXANDRO 
PONTIFICI  MAX.  TRIBVNITIA  POT. 
ET  CASTR.  ET  SENATVS  ET  PA  , 
-  -  VM  LIBERVM*  THVGGA. 

•  MVNICIPIVM  LIBERVM  THVGGA  apud  Spoijii  Mifcell.  feugior  nnuM,  Procop.  L  6.  c.  5,  De 

CLAVDIO  CAESARI  AVG  

MAXIMO  TRIBVNITIA  POT.  -  - 
R.  CRASSVS  AEDIL.  ORNAM  -  - 
TI VIR  AVGVR  II  VIR  QVINQVE 
C.  FAR.  PERPETVVS  SACERIVS 
PAGI  THVGGENSIS  NOM  .«  -  -  ^ 
ET  PERPETVI  ...... 

UI. 
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III. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI 
NERVAENEPOTI 
TRAIANIDACICI 
PARTHICI  FIL. 
,  TRAIANO  HADRIANO  AVG. 

PONT.  MAX.  TRIBVN. 
POTEST.  COS.  II.  PP. 
CIVITAS  THVGGA  DD.  PP. 

IV. 

TIRINVS  FORTV 
NATVS  VIR.  ARMIS 
INGENIO  ET  ANIMO 
MAXIMO  QVI CVM 
...  -  NISETGRAECIS 
-  -  -  TIMIS  H.I.T.P. 


VIXITQVE  lAETOS  DVOS 
ZOZIMOS  lOVIS  P.  V.  XXXIV. 

At  Majheray  near  Dugga, 

SATVRNO  AVG.  SACRVM 
CIVITAS  II  TVGGENSIS 
DEDICAVIT  DECRETO 
DECVRIONVM. 

At  BeiJfonSf  betwixt  Tuberfoke  and  Dugga, 
I. 

MAGNIS  ET  INVICTIS  t)DDD.  NNNN.  DIOCLETIANO 
ET  MAXIMIANO  PERPETVIS  AUGG.  ET 

CONSTANTIO  ET  MAXIMIANO  NOBB.  CAESARIBVS 

RESPVBLICA  MVNICIPII  AGBIENSIVM  DEDICA  

M.  IVL.  -  -  PROCOS  -  -  MAIESTAQVE  EORVM  DlC.  -  - 

II. 

PRO  SALVTE  IMP.  M.  ANTONINI.  AVG.  PlI 
LIBERORVMQVE  EIVS 
CINTIVS  C.  F.  R.  N.  VICTORVM  AD  TVENDAM 
REMPVBLICAM  CONSENSV  DECVRIO 
NVM  OMNIVM  lAM  PRIDEM  PATRONVS 
FACTVS  ET  TVTOR  CVM  -  -  RERVM  VETVS 
TATE  CONSVM  A  SOLO 


MVNICIPI CIVILIS  AGBI ENSIVM  ET 
VNIVERSIS  CVRIIS.  DD.  PP. 

At  Boujha,  1 8  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Tunis. 

CATIO  ALCIMO  FELICIANO  PV  

VICE  PRAEF.  PRET.  PRAEF.  ANNO  

NAE  VICE  PRAEF.  VIGILVM.  MAG  

SVMMAE  PRIVATAE  MAGIST  - 

VM  RATIONVM  CVRATORI  OPER  

TRI.  PROC;  HEREDITATVM  

SACRAE  MONETAE  PER  

PROV.  NARBONENS.  PROC.  PRIV.  PER  SALARIAM  -  - 
TIBVRTINAM  VALERIAM  TVSCIAM  PROC.  PER   -  -  - 

FLAMINIAM  VMBRIAM  PICENVM  ITEM  VICE  " 

PROC.  QVADRIG.  GALLIARVM  PROC.  ALIMENT.  PER  - 
TRANSPADVM  HISTRIAM  TiTVRNIAM  

risci 


SPaVs  travels  in  9A|U9A^7. 


FISCI  PROVINCIAR.  XI  OB  EXIMIVM  AMOREM  IN 
PATRIAM  SPENDIDISSIMVS  ORDO  TVRCET.  PATRONO  DD. 

At  Mejherga,  nine  milej  to  the  Jl.  of  Baujha* 
I. 


PII  IMP.  V.  COS.  I.  - 

PROCOS.MVNICIPI 
VM.GIVFDEVOTVNf 
NVMINI  MAIESTATI 

QVE  EIVS  DD.  PP. 

II. 

LVCINIAE  SATVR 
NINAE  AVRELI 
DiONISI  PATRO 
NI  CONIVGI 
MVNICIPES 
MVNICIPI  AVRE 
LI  ALEXANDRIA 

NI  AVGVSTI 
MAGNI  GIVFITANI. 
IIL 
AGENTI. 
IV. 

APOLLINI  AVG.  SACR. 
DEVNDANIVS  PAPRIMIANVS  FVNDANI 
FELICIS  AEDELICI  FIL.  FVNDANI  PRIMI  FL.  P.  NEPOTIS 
AEDILIS  OB  HONOREM  AEDILITATESQVE  MET.  ORDO 
SVVS  SVFFRAGIO  DECREVIT  HANC  STATVAM  IMITA 
TVS  PATRIS  EXEMPLVM  H-S.  ViTi  MILLIBVS  n  SVA  LI 
BERALITATE  NVMERATA  PRIVS  A  SE  REIPVBLICAE 
SVMMA  HONORARIA  POSVIT  EANDEMQVE  DEDICA  ' 
VIT  ET  OB  DEDICATIONEM  SIMVL  CVM  MANNIO  MEMI 
ANO  COLLEGA  SVO  LVDOS  SCAENICOS  ET  GIMNASI 
VM  POPVLO  AEPVLAS  DECVRIONIBVS  DEDIT.  DDD. 

V. 

D.M.  S.  ' 
PALLONIVS  FELIX  I*IVS 
VIXIT  AN.  XLL  D.  Iin. 
AMORE  DVCTVS 
PELAGI  MERCIB. 

INSISTEBAM 
SVCCIDIS  AETER 
NOQVE  SILENTIO 
MAVRIS  SVM. 

»  VI. 

PESCENNIA  QVOD  WLT  DEVS 
H.  M.  F.  BONIS  NATALIBVS 
NATA  MATRONALITER 
NVPTA  VXpR  CASTA 
MATER  PIA  GENVIT  FILIOS 
III.  ET  FILIAS  II.  VIXIT 
ANNIS  XXX.  VICTORINA 
VIXIT  ANNIS  VII. 
SVNNIVS  VIXIT  ANNIS 
IIL  MARCVS  VIXIT 
ANNIS  II.  MARCEL 
LVS  VIXIT  ANNO  L 
4« 
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FORTVNATA  VIXIT  ANNIS 
XIIL  M.  VIU.  MARCELLVS 
PROCOS  -  -  CIV. 
SED  ET  FILIIS  ET 
FILIABVS  NOSTRIS  ME  VI 

VO  MEMORIAM  FECI 
OMNIBVS  ESSE  PEREMNEM. 

At  Manfonfe^  near  Toufefh. 
D.  M.  S. 

-    vsvrvs  ponicinnvs 

veVecvndiaincom  ' 

parabilis  

-  .  .  et  ingenio  clarvs 
omni  simplicitate 
ivcvndvs. 

CHAP.  IV.  —  Of  the  moji  remarkable  Places  upon  the  Sea  Coaji  of  the  ancient  Bizacium 

or  Winter  Circuit. 

THE  many  parts  which  I  have  feen  of  the  ancient  Bizacium,  or  Wmter  Circuit,  fall 
vaftly  (hort  in  fertility  of  the  charader  which  has  been  attributed  to  them  by  the  ancients. 
For  fucb  as  are  adjacent  to  the  fea  coaft  are  generally  of  a  dry  fandy  nature,  with  no 
great  depth  of  foil  in  the  vety  beft  portion  of  them.  This  is  called  the  fahul,  and  is 
planted  for  the  moft  part  with  olive  trees,  which  flourifh  here  in  the  greateft  perfe£Uon« 
Neither  is  the  inland  country  in  a  much  better  condidon.  For,  if  we  except  the  plains 
which  are  watered  by  the  rivers  Defailah,  Derb,  and  Hat-taab,  we  have  moutainous 
and  woody  tra£ls  only,  all  along  from  Zun-ghar  by  Ufe-let,  Truzza,  Spaitla,  Cafa- 
reen,  and  fo  forward,  (in  turning  to  the  N.W.  by  the  fanduary  of  Seedy  Boogannin) 
as  £sLr  as  Hydrah,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Algerines.  The  country  round  about 
Kairwan  is  low  and  marfliy,  with  lakes  and  Ihibkahs  difperfed  all  over  it,  efpecially  in 
the  winter  feafon.  Near  Gilma,  Jemme,  and  fo  on  to  the  river  Accroude,  there  is 
an  interchange  indeed  of  hills  and  vallies,  but  which  diflFer  very  little  in  the  quality  of 
their  foil  from  that  of  the  fea-coaft.  Beyond  the  mountains  ot  Caiareen,  till  we  arrive 
at  Ferre-anah  and  the  fkirts  of  the  Sahara,  we  travel  a  great  many  miles  over  a  barren 
plain,  with  a  ridge  of  emmences  at  Tome  diftance  on  each  fide  of  us.  The  country 
continues  in  the  fame  lonefome  and  barren  condition  from  thence  to  Capfa,  and  fo 
forward  to  the  Jereed,  our  profpeft  on  each  hand  being  all  the  way  bounded  with  high 
mountains ;  the  S.  £•  ridge  whereof  ftretches  towards  Jibbel  Hadeffa  and  the  lake  of 
marks  ;  the  other,  which  may  be  taken  for  the  continuation  of  Mount  Atlas,  runs  in 
a  S. W.  direflion,  by  Sbekkah,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  condud  us*  Such  is  the  general 
plan  and  map  of  this  province. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  places,  where  the  ancient  geography  is  principally 
concerned,  we  may  begm  with  the  defcription  of  Herkla.  Herlda,  the  Heraclea  of 
the  lower  empire,  the  Juftiniana  of  the  middle,  and  the  Adrumetum  *  of  the  earlier 
ages.  It  was  built,  as  Clypea  was,  on  an  hemifpherical  promontory,  two  leagues  to 
the  S.  £.  of  the  Morafs,  the  boundary,  as  I  fuppofe,  betwixt  the  Zeugitana  and  this 
province.  It  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  of  its  former  grandeur  by  the  remsuning  ruins,  we  fliould  rather  take  it  for  a 

3  place 
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place  of  importance,  than  to  have  been  of  any  great  beauty  or  extent.  That  part  of 
the  promontory,  which  ftretched  to  the  northward,  and  formed  the  port,  feems  to 
have,  been  walled  in  quite  down  to  the  fea  fliore ;  but  the  reft  of  it,  to  the  diftance  of 
a  furlong  from  thence,  does  not  difcover  the  leaft  traces  of  ruins.  Casfar  then  might 
have  all  imaginable  conveniency  to  obferve  the  ftrength  and  fituation  of  this  dty  * ; 
efpecially  as  me  inhabitants  declined  all  hoftilides  at  that  time. 

The  Cothon  was  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  this  promontory  ;  which,  as  Casfar  in  his 
purfuit  of  Varus  f  was  not  able  to  double,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  before  it ; 
1.  e.  as  I  conjedure,  to  the  eaftward  of  it.  Now,  as  it  may  be  prefumed  that  Csefar 
direded  his  courfe  from  Leptis,  or  Lempta,  no  other  tnan  a  foutherly  or  wefterly 
wind  could  have  brought^him  hither.  It  is  certain  that  an  eafterly  wind  would,  from 
the  very  fituation  of  this  port  and  promontory,  have  ealily  conduced  him  within  them 
both.  Hamam-et,  therefore,  as  fome  pretend,  could  not  have  been  the  Adrumetum  j 
becaufe,  as  that  place  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  diredion  with  I^empta  and  Herkla,  the 
fame  wind  which  brought  Caefar  to  the  promontory  of  Hamam-et,  would  have  con- 
duced him  within  the  port  that  was  formed  by  it.  Neither  could  Ca&far,  from  the 
ruggednefs  of  the  fituation  of  Hamam-et  on  one  fide,  and  being  wa(hed  by  the  fea  on 
the  other,  have  made  a  tower  round  about  it,  as  he  did  round  about  Adrumetum,  as 
hath  been  already  obferved.  Neither  have  we  a  view  either  from  Hamam-et,  or  the 
bay  before  it,  of  the  coaft  of  Clybea,  a  drcumftance  which  agrees  with  the  fituation 
of  Herkla  t- 

Befides,  Varus  §  is  faid  to  have  left  Adrumetum  in  the  fecond  watch  of  the  night, 
and  to  have  arrived  at  Leptis  early  in  the  morning.  No  confiderable  difta&ce,  there- 
fore, could  have  been  betwixt  Leptis  and  Adrumetum.  It  appears  likewife  that  Casfar 
marched  with  his  army  from  Adrumetum  to  Leptis  in  two  days,  and  returned  the  third 
to  Rufpina  {|,  where  he  had  lodged  the  firft  night.  Now,  if  Hamam-et  was  the  Adrume- 
tum, and  Rufpina  the  half  way  (as  may  be  fuppofed)  to  Lepds,  thefe  marches  muft 
have  been  nearly  40  Roman  miles  a  day  ;  too  much  even  for  the  hardieft  veterans  of 
Casfar's  army  to  accomplifh,  much  more  for  fuch  unexperienced^  troops  as  he  had 
then  with  him,  who  were  fcarce  recovered  from  their  fea  ficknefs,  who  had  likewife  a 
variety  of  (kirmifhes  and  difficulties  to  retard  their  marches**.  Neither  indeed  was  thb 
a  feafon  for  long  joumies  ;  the  days,  at  this  time,  confifting  cmly  of  about  nine  or  ten 
hours.  Nay,  iurther,  as  Rufpina  lay  within  fix  miles  of  Leptis,  the  firft  day's  march 
(upon  a  fuppofition  that  Hamam-et  was  the  Adrumetum)  muft  have  been  near  70 

*  Cacfar  circam  oppidum  ve£ku8»  natura  loci  perfpe^»  redit  ad  caftra.    HIrt*  de  Bell.  Afric*  §  5. 

f  Varus  celeritatt  Cxfaris  audaciaque  motus,  cum  univerfa  clafTe,  converfis  navibus,  Adrumetum  verfut 
fugere  conccndi't.  Quern  Caefar  in  milKbus  pafluum  it  confecutus  —  triremem  hoftinm  proximam  —  cepit : 
reliaus  naves  hoftium  promontorium  fupcrarunt,  ac<]^ue  Adrumetum  in  Cothonem  fe  uniYerfse  contulerunt* 
Csefar  eodem  vento  promontorium  fuperare  non  potuit ;  atque  in  falo  in  ancoris  ea  nodke  commoratusi  &c« 
Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.  J  56. 

X  A  Clupea  fecundum  oram  mantimam  cum  equitatu  Adrumeti,  Cn.  Pifo  cum  Maurorum  circiterxii 
millibns  apparuit*    Hirtt  ficIL  Afric.  §  3. 

j  Varus,  vigiHa  fecunda  Adrumeto  ex  Cothone  egreiTus,  primo  mane  Leptim  univerfa  dalfe  ve&uSf 
&c.    Id.  § 

II  £0  die  caftra  pofuit  ad  oppidum  Rufpinam^  kalendis  Januar.  [§  $.)  inde  movit  et  perrenit  ad  oppi- 
dum  Lcptin.  (§6*)  ad  111  non.  Jan.  cailra  movet ;  Leptique  vi  cohortium  prseQdio  cum  Saferna  reli^o^ 
ipfe  rurfus,  unde  pridte  venerat,  Rufpinam  cum  reliquis  copiis  convert  it*  8.) 

f  Ad  oppidum  oppugnandum  non  fatis  copiarum  habebat^  ct  eas  tironum.  §  5.  ibid* 

Itaque  caitra  quum  movere  vellet^  fubito  ex  oppido  erupit  multitudo  — —  et  ejus  agmeo  extremum 
infequi  ccsperunt  —  quod  cum  faepius  facerent ;  et  modo  xnfequereDturi  modo  rurfus  ab  equitibus  iif 
oppidum  rcpellerenturi  &c«   Id,  ibid* 

4  s  2  rniles^ 
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miles,  which  is  altogether  iiht)offible.  Nay,  further,  the  Itinerary  places  Adi'tiinetutn 
440  furlongs  (i.  e.  55  imles)  from  Neapolis,  and  85  miles  from  Carthage*  Provided 
then  Hamani-et  was  the  Adrumetum,  Neapolis  or  Nabal  would  be  fituated  50  milei 
too  near  to  it  in  the  one  cafe,  as  Carthage  would  be  30  miles  too  near  it  in  the  other. 

Another  argument  why  Herkla  fliould  be  the  Adrumetum  rather  than  Hamam^et^ 
or  any  other  place,  may  be  drawn  from  the  alteration  that  might  have  been  made 
more  thaii  once  iii  its  name.  For  as  it  was  ufual  both  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
to  change  the  old  names  of  their  cities  in  honour  of  their  emperors ;  fo  it  was  no  left  ^ 
common  for  one  emperor,  upon  doing  fome  fignal  good  offices  to  a  favourite  city,  to 
have  his  own  name  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  his  predecelTor's.  Thus  Procopius,  de  Edi^ 
jpciis^  cap.  vi.,  tells  us,  that  Adrumetum  was  called  in  his  time  Juftiniana,  in  refped  to 
the  Emperor  Juftinian ;  as  for  the  fame  reafon  it  might  afterwards  have  been  changed 
into  Heraclea,  out  of  the  like  fentiments  of  gratitude  to  his  diftant  fucceflbr  Heraclius* 

Adrumetum  being  thus  reftored  to  the  ancient  geography,  let  us  now  proceed  to 
Sufa,  the  next  remarkable  place  upon  the  coafr,  at  about  five  leagues  to  theS.  E. 
It  is  the  chief  mart  of  this  kingdom  for  oil  and  linen,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  and  wealthy  cities  of  the  Tunifeens.  Here  are  feveral  vaults,  granite 
pillars,  and  other  tokens  of  its  having  been  formerly  a  place  of  fome  repute }  pro- 
bably one  of  thofe  towns  *  which  fubmitted  to  Caefar  in  his  march  to  Rufpina.  For 
Sufa  is  built  upon  the  northern  extremity  of  a  long  range  of  eminences,  which,  as 
Hirtius  t  has  well  defcribed  them,  reach  as  far  as  Surfeff,  the  ancient  Sarfura.  Behind 
it,  all  along  to  Sahdleel,  we  have  a  view  of  that  extenfive  plain,  which  is  taken  notice 
of  likewife  by  the  fame  author.  But  as  there  are  no  traces  of  a  port  either  at  this 
place,  or  for  feveral  miles  on  each  fide  of  it ;  as  it  is  fituated  likewife  too  near  the  fea  |, 
and  at  too  great  a  difiance  from  Leptis,  Sufa  does  not  feem  to^gree  with  the  ancient 
Rufpina,  to  which  Hirtius  has  afcribed  all  or  moil  of  thofe  circumftances. 

A  league  and  a  half  from  Sufa,  we  pafs  over  a  valley,  with  a  brifk  tranfparent  rivulet 
running  through  it,  and  emptying  itfelf  afterwards  into  the  fea.  Half  a  league  further, 
under  the  fame  chain  of  emmences  with  Sufa,  is  Sahaleel,  where  we  have  likewife 
fome  remains  of  antiquities.  This  village  is  fituated  at  a  good  mile's  difiance  from 
the  fea,  and  therefore  bids  fairer  to  be  the  ancient  Rufpina  than  Sufa ;  efpedally  as 
the  fea  before  it  not  only  forms  itfelf  into  a  bay,  but  has  alfo  a  communication  with  a 
fmall  lake,  which  was  probably  the  port  mentioned  by  Hirtius.  Sahaleel,  having  no 
other  water  than  what  is  drawn  from  wells,  may  very  well  account  for  the  nedfeflity 
that  Caefar  lay  under  of  being  fupplied  from  another  place ;  which,  from  the  many 
difficulties  he  met  with  in  the  way  to  it  §,  occafioned  by  Scipio's  army  being  poffeffed 
of  all  this  country  to  the  northward,  feems  to  have  been  from  the  rivulet  juft  now 
defcribed. 

*  In  itine'^e  (ex  Adrumeto)  ex  oppidis  et  cadclHs  legauones  veoere :  poUicen  frumeatum  ;  paratofque 
effc,  qu«  imptraflet,  facere.    Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.  §  y 

\  Hie  campus  (pone  Rufpuiam^  mirabi'H  planitie  patet  millla  pafTuum  xv  ;  queiii  jugum  I'ngens  a  marl 
ortum^  neque  ita  prsealtum,  veluti  theatri  eiBcit  fpeciem.  In  hoc  jugo  coUes  funt  excelfi  pauci'y  &c. 
Hirt.  BcU.  Afnc.  §  34.  Scipio  interim^  cognito  Caefans  diTccfiti,  (a  caftris  prope  Rufpinam)  cum 
univerfu  copiia  per  jugum  Csetarem  fubfc^ui  coepit.  j  58.  Sci'pi'o  confeftim  Cslarem  per  fuperxora  loca 
confecutus,  mi'lHi  pafTuum  viii  a  Thapfo  binis  caftriv  confedi't.  §  68.  Labienus  per  jugum  fummum  C0II189 
dcxtrorfus  procul  milites  fubfequi  non  dcfiftit.  J  63.         '  ^ 

\  Pdrtus  (Rufpinae)  abed  ab  oppido  millia  palTuum  11.    Hi'rt.  Bell.  Afnc.  $9. 

^  Caefar  vallum  ab  oppido  Rufpina  ufque  ad  mare  deducere  ct  a  caftris  alterum  eodcm  —  Eqoitatus 
eorum  (Scipionis,  &c.)  circum  Cxfaris  munitioncs  vagari ;  atque  eosy  qui  pabukndi  aut  aquandi  gratia 
extra  vallum  progrefli  cflenti  excipere.    Hirt.  BelL  Afric.  §  19.  ct  22. 

Five 
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Five  miles  over  againft  Sahaleel,  upon  the  extremity  of  a  fmall  cape,  is  Monafteer^ 
H  neat  thriving  city,  walled  round  like  Sufa.  Large  pieces  of  marble,  and  other  the 
like  ancient  materials,  are  not  commonly  met  with  at  this  place.  However,  from  its 
fituation,  and  the  command  it  would  have  thereby  of  the  two  bays  of  Sahaleel  and 
Leptis,  we  may  fufped  it  to  have  been  of  Carthaginian  or  Roman  extradlion,  though 
the  prefent  name  is  off*  too  modern  a  date  to  lay  claim  to  either. 

Two  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Monafteer  is  Lempta  *,  which  denotes  a  port  or 
ftation  fbr  veiTels.  This  was  the  Leptis,  or  Leptis  Parva  of  the  ancients }  the  other 
Leptis  being  in  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  feveral  leagues  to  the  fouthward.  Lempta  has 
been  a  mile  or  more  in  circuit ;  but  at  prefent  nothing  of  it  remains  befides  the  ruins 
of  a  caftle,  with  a  lov^  flietf  of  rocks,  that  probably  made  the  northern  mound 
of  the  ancient  Cothon.  Buno  acquaints  us,  that  leptis  is  what  we  now  call  Aracca ; 
perhaps  he  meant  Herkla,  as  there  is  no  other  village  of  the  like  found  upon  the 
fea  eoafl. 

A  few  miles  to  the  weftward,  of  Lempta  are  the  ruins  of  Agar,  another  of  Caefar's 
ftations ;  which  Hirtius  tells  us  was  16  miles  from  Thapfus.  The  rocky  fituation, 
with  the  quantity  likewife  of  (tones  and  ruins  that  are  feen  at  this  place,  might 
induce  the  Arabs,  according  to  their  facility  of  invention,  to  alter  a  little  the  old 
name,  and  call  it,  as  they  do  at  prefent,  Boo  Hadjar,  or  The  father  of  a  Jione  \  u  e.  Tht 
Jiony  city. 

Between  Boo  Hadjar  and  Demafs,  within  four  miles  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  large 
Idee  of  fait  water,  which  reaches  within  half  a  league  of  Tobulba.  This  is  the  lake 
taken  notice  of  by  Hirtius  tj  as  Tobulba,  a- fmall  maritime  village,  may  lie  near  the 
place  where  Casfar  ereded  a  fort  to  prevent  Scipio*s  fending  in  fuccours  by  this  narrow 
paflage  to  Thapfus. 

Demafs,  the  ancient  Thapfus,  is  lituated  upon  a  low  neck  of  land,  three  miles  to 
'  the  eaft ward  of  To-bulba.  By  the  great  extent  of  its  ruins,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  moft  confiderable  city  on  this  fide  Carthage ;  though,  by  the  taxation  \  in  C^^ar's 
time,  it  ihould  have  been  much  fmaller  than  Adrumetum.  The  walls,  caflles,  and 
houfes  of  better  faOiion,  at  Sufa  and  Monafteer,  have  received  large  contributions  from 
thefe  ruins  and  thofe  of  Herkla« 

There  is  Hill  remaining,  in  defiance  of  time  and  the  fea,  a  great  part  of  the  Cothon, 
which  was  built  in  frames,  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  defcribed  the  walls  of  Tlem- 
fan.  The  compofition  likewife  is  made  up  of  fmall  pebbles  and  mortar,  fo  well 
cemented  and  knit  together,  that  a  folid  rock  cannot  be  more  hard  and  durable.  It 
is  very  probable  that,  in  fubmarine  works  of  this  nature,  the  Romans  might  mix  and 
temper  this  mortar  with  the  earth  of  Puteoli,  which  has  a  furprlzing  property  of 
hardening  under  water. 

The  capes  of  Demafs  and  Monafteer  form  the  bay  of  Lempta,  which  muft  have 
afforded  a  variety  of  ports  and  ftations  for  veffels  in  former  tfmes ;  for  an  ^fland,  from 
Demafs  almoft  as  far  as  To-bulba,  runs  parallel  with  the  fouthern  fhore.    There  is 

*  Viz.  a  f^o^  pum'ce  ftationem  fignlBcat.  Boch.  Chan.  1.  i.e. 24.    See  Lucan  Bell.  Cm 

l.ix.  5^51. 

Proxi'ma  Leptis  eraty  cujus  fiatlone  quieta 
Excgere  hiemetn. 

f  Erat  ftagnum  faHnarum,  inter  qaod  et  mare  angufttas  quxdam  non  amplius  mille  et  quingentos  paiTus 
intererant  ;  quae  Scipi'o  intrare,  et  T^iapfilanis  auxillum  ferre,  conabatur.  ^  62. 
X  ThapfitanM  HS  xx  miUb,  conventui  eorum  xxx  millta ;  Adrumetanis  HS  xxx,  conyentui  eorua 
L  miUia^  mulde  nomine,  imponit.  §  15.  £xc.  p.  8.  6. 

likewife 
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likewife  another,  which  reaches  from  Monafteer,  the  half  way  nearly,  to  Lempta ; 
whilft  the  Jowries,  the  Tarichiae  as  they  feem  to  be  of  Strabo,  Ue  over  againft  Lempta 
and  To-bulba«  Caefar  was  fo  well  apprized  of  the  importance  of  the  Tarichias,  (and 
there  are  no  other  iflands  to  the  northward)  that  he  thought  fit  to  appoint  feveral  fta* 
tionarv  veffels  •  to  fecure  them. 

£1  Medea,  called  likewife  Africa  by  the  modems,  is  fituated  upon  a  peninfula  five 
miles  to  the  S.  of  Demafs,  and  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  great  ftrength 
and  importance.  The  port,  which  was  an  area  nearly  of  a  hundred  yards  fquare,  lies 
within  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  with  its  mouth  opening  towards '  Cap-oudia ;  but 
is  not  capable  at  prefent  to  receive  the  fmalleft  veflel.  Leo  f  fays  that  it  was  founded 
(it  might  have  been  poffibly  rebuilt)  by  Mahdi,  the  firft  patriarch  of  Kair-wan,  and 
therefore  aflumed  his  name ;  but  there  is  fomething  too  polite  and  regular  in  feveral 
of  the  remaining  capitals,  entablatures,  and  other  pieces  or  the  ancient  mafonry,  even 
defaced  as  .they  are  at  this  time,  to  fufped  the  founder  of  them  to  have  been  an 
Arabian.  Thuanus  {  has  given  us  a  juft  defcription  of  this  place,  at  the  lame  time  he 
has  miftaken  it  for  the  ancient  Aphrodifium ;  which  was  more  probably  at  Faradeefe,  a 
fmall  village  and  port  in  the  plains  of  Hamam-et. 

Five  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  £1  Medea  is,Saledo,  the  Sulledi  or  Sublede  of  the 
middle  age,  where  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  very  large  caftle,  little  inferior  in  extent 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  It  feems  to  have  been  erefted  for  the  fecurity  of  a  fmall 
creek,  or  port,  that  lies  below  it  to  the  S.W.  This  place,  or  %\  Medea  S  mould  be  the 
tower,  or  Rus  Urbanum,  as  Juftin  calls  it,  of  Hannibal }  from  whence  he  is  faid  to  have 
embarked  after  his  flight  from  Carthage. 

£lalia,  a  large  extent  of  ruins,  is  utuated'upon  the  borders  of  a  fertile  plain^  which 
reaches  from  Saledo  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Sbe-ah.  Befides  fuch  ruins  as  it  has  in 
common  with  other  places,  we  have  here  feveral  ciftems  with  large  paved  areas  built 
over  them,  in  order  to  receive  the  rain  water  that,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  was  to  fill  and 
replenifli  them.  Several  conveniences  of  the  like  nature  are  difperfed  all  over  this 
dry  country,  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  made  by  Sultan  Ben  £glib,  a  prince 
who,  for  his  public  fpirit  and  warlike  exploits,  is  very  juftly  had  in  the  greateft  venera- 
tion and  remembrance.  £lalia  feems  to  be  the  Acola  or  Acilla  of  the  ancients,  which 
Ptolemy  has  accordingly  fixed  in  this  fituation ;  i.  e.  betwixt  Tbapfus  and  Rufpse.  In 
Feutinger's  Tables  likewife  we  fee  Anolia,  corruptly  no  doubt  far  Achola,  placed 
to  the  S.  of  Sulledi,  and  fix  miles  to  the  N.  of  Rufpae.  As  Sbe-ah,  therefore^ 
from  the  name  and  fituation  of  it,  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Rufpae,  Achola,  by  lybg 
at  fix  miles  diftance  to  the  N.  of  it,  may,  with  the  greateft  exadnefs,  be  fixed  at  thi& 
place. 

^  Clafle,  circum  infulas  protnfque  di'fpofuk  %  quo  tuUus  eommeatus  fi>pportari  pofiec.  §  20. 

\  £1  Mahdla  oppidum  noftris  fere  temporibus  a  Mahdi  primo  Cairaon  pontifice  condicum  ;  ad  marc 
Mediterraneom  cxftrudum  :  muns,  turribus^  atque  portU  munitillimis,  oinatum ;  portum  habet  frc^uen- 
tiifimum.    T.  Leoi  p.  222. 

%  £a  arbs  (Aphrodifium)  m  Lumili  ac  piano  fazo  fundata  majorem  partem  marl  allui'tur,  eoque 
plerumque  Tadoiby  ut  triremes  ad  earn  commode  accederc  noD  pofTcnt,  qua  parte  terram  attingit  ccxxx 
tantum  pafiuum  fpatjo ;  vah'do  muro  crebns  per  I'ntervalla  turribus  ct  propugnaculis  diftind^o  :  vallata  urbi 
colh's  imminet  acdivi  a  feptentrione  defcenfu,  fed  a  turgo  undique  praeraptusy  qui  a  praeii^ariis  Turcis 
tencbatur.   Thuan.  Hift.  1-  vii,  •  ' 

§  Q!J[um  equiy  quo  id  loco  juffi  eranti  prcfto  FutiTeDtj  no£)e  via  cita  regionem  quandam  agri  Vocani 
traofgrelTuB  (Hannibal)  ^oftero  die  mane  inter  Acillam  et  Thapfum  ad  fuam  turrim  peivenit;  ibi  eura 

Jarata  bftrudaque  remigio  excepit  navia*  £0  die  ia  Circtnam  iiifulam  uajecit.  Liv,  L  xxxiii.  §  34.  Vide 
ufUn.  HiA.  1.  xxxi.  \ 

A  little 
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A  little  way  from  Sbe-ah  is  Ca-poudia,  the  Caput  Vada  of  Procopius,  the  Ammonis 
Promontorium  of  Strabo,  and  the  Promontorium  Brachodes  of  Ptolemy,  a  low  narrow 


it  we  have  the  ruins  of  the  city  that  was  built  th  ere  by  Juftinian  where  there  is  like- 
wife  a  high  round  watch  tower.  We  meet  with  two  more  of  the  like  kind  betwixt 
this  place  and  Sfiaz ;  all  of  them  proper  and  necefiary  guides  to  mariners,  who  cannot 
be  too  cautious  in  approaching  this  low  and  dangerous  coaft. 

The  two  flat  and  contiguous  iflands  of  the  Querkinefs  are  fituated  to  the  S.  £•  of 
Ca-poudia,  at  the  diftance  of  five  leagues.  Thefe  are  the  Cercina  and  Circinitis  of 
the  old  geography,  though  inaccurately  placed  by  Agathemert*  over  againfl:  Thena; 
from  whence  they  lie  at  nearly  ten  leagues  diftance,  towards  the  N.  £• 

Agathemer,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  geographers,  fix  the  beginning  of  the  LeiTer 
Syrtis  at  thefe  iflands;  though,  from  the  following  circumftances,  it  fhould  rather 
commence  at  Ca-poudia.  For  from  this  cape  to  the  ifland  Jerba,  we  have  a  fucceflipa 
of  fmall  flat  iflands,  banks  of  fand,  oozy  bottoms,  and  fmall  depths  of  water,  which 
redound  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who,  by  .wading  a 
mile  or  two  into  the  fea,  and  fixing  feveral  hurdles  of  reeds  in  various  windings  and 
diredions  all  the  way  as  they  go  along,  they  thereby  enclofe  a  number  of  fiflie& 
Something  like  this  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  Strabo  |. 

The  eafterly  winds  were  too  violent  whilfl  I  travelled  along  the  coafl  of  the  Lettei 
Syrtis,  to  obferve  the  flux  and  reflux  of  it§,  from  whence  fome  authors  have  derived 
the  name  j|.  However,  I  was  informed^  agreeably  to  the  account  which  Agathemer  f 
has  left  us,  that,  at  Jerba  particularly,  the  lea  rifes  twice  in  twenty- four  hours  a  fathom 
or  more  above  its  ufual  height. .  The  like  has  been  obferved  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
which  ranges  along  with  it  in  the  fame  meridian,  and  therefore  is  equally  fubjed  to 
the  like  preflure  or  attradion. 

Sfax,  Asfax,  or  £1  Sfakufs,  is  a  neat  thriving  city,  about  20  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of 
the  Querkinefs.  It  is  walled  round  like  Sufa  and  Monafteer ;  where,  likewife,  by  the 
fame  extraordinary  indulgence  of  their  Kaide,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
induftry,  carry  on  a  good  trade  in  oil  and  linen,  and  know  little  of  that  oppreflion 
which  is  feverely  pradifed  in  many  other  places  of  Barbary.  Buno  **  makes  Sfax  to 
be  the  Taphrae  of  Cluver  *,  but  it  is  more  probably  of  modem  extradion^  taking  its 
name  from  the  quantity  of  fakoufe  or  cucumbers  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhoo4* 

Thainee,  the  Thena,  0y)vd,  0{y»,  or  Thens  of  the  ancients,  is  ten  miles  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Sfax.  It  has  been  built  upon  a  low  and  rocky  piece  of  ground  near  two  miles  in 
circuit ;  but  as  the  ancient  materials  have  been  all  of  them  employed  in  the  building 
of  Sfaxy  there  is  fcarce  one  picece  of  marble  or  hewn  ftone  to  be  met  with.  This 
maridme  city,  fo  famous  in  the  old  geography,  is  not  only  badly  fituated,  but  feeots 
never  to  have  had  either  port  or  Cothon  ff.  The  adjacent  country  likewife  is  dry  and 
barren,  with  neither  fountain  nor  rivulet  to  refrefli  it  nearer  than  at  five  miles  diftance 
to  the  S.  W.  Here  we  crofe  a  pretty  large  brook,  called  Wei  Thainee,  or  the  River 
of  Thainee ;  which,  indeed,  provided  Marius  in  his  expedition  againft  Capfa,  con* 

•  Vid.  Procop.  de  JEdlficIi't  Dn.  Jaftiniaifi,  c.  vx.  f  Anth.  Geogr.  1.  i.  c.  5* 

t  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  i 

g  Soli'n.  c.vi.    Dion.  Perleg.  1. 198. 

IViz.  a  (Tv^vy  traho^  quod  in  acceffa  et  reccflU  arenam  et  9oenum  ad  fe  trahit  ct  coDgerit.  Vid. 
 atb.  Comm. 

##  MiyaXM  y  wra ovrw  (S.  Meniiix.  S.  Jerbai]  voXXtfpoM,    Geogr.  U i.  c, 5. 


ftrip  of  land,  which  ftretches  iifelf 


the  fea.    Upon  the  very  point  of 


tinned. 
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tinued  his  inarches  not  through  the  inland  country,  but  along  the  fea  coaft  of  Biza- 
cium,  this,  or  the  Tarff,  a  few  leagues  further  to  the  S.  fliould  be  the  Tanais,  where, 
as  Salluft  *  informs  us,  the  Romans  took  in  their  provifion  of  water. 

Maha-refs,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  is  four  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  of  Thainea* 
This  was  probably  the  ancient  Macodama,  or  Macomadibos,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Itberary ;  and  a  little  way  from  it  is  the  river  Tarff,  which  has  its  fountains  near  the 
ruins  of  Tarfowah,  probably  the  ancient  Taphrura  or  Taparura,  four  leagues  to  the 
weftward.  The  caftle  of  Ungha,  furrounded  with  moraifes,  and  without  any  anchor- 
ing ground  before  it,  is  two  leagues  from  Maharefs.  It  does  not  appear  for  what 
intent  the  founder.  Sultan  Ben  Eglib,  made  choice  of  this  iituation,  Imlefs  it  was  to 
fecure  fome  wells  of  good  water  that  are  dug  near  it.  At  Eliamaite,  four  leagues 
further,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  fepulcbrcs,  without  either  beauty  or  infcriptions ; 
and  then  palling  by  Seedy  Meddub,  a  Moorifli  (an£tuary,  and  crofling  the  dry  channel 
of  Auronde,  we  come  to  WoodriflF,  and  other  date  villages  of  lefler  note  j  each  of 
them  watered  by  rivulets. 

Gabs  lies  three  leagues  from  Wood-riff,  and  twelve  from  Eliamaite.  This  was  the 
Epichus  of  Scylax  tj  and  the  Tacape  of  othefr  ancient  geographa^  J,  where  we  have  a 
heap  of  ruins,  with  feme  beautiful  granate  pillars  ftill  (landing.  Thefe  are  all  of  them 
fquare,  and  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  fuch  as  I  have  not  met  with  in  any  other 
part  of  Africa.  The  old  city,  where  we  fee  thefe  ruins,  was  built  upon  a  rifmg 
ground  at  half  a  mile's  diftance  from  the  new,  having  been  formerly  waihed  by  the 
fea,  which  formed  itfelf  here  into  a  bay  of  near  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  But  at 
prefent  the  greateft  part  of  this  bay  is  filled  up,  and  gained  from  the  fea ;  which, 
from  the  great  (hallownefs  of  it,  and  the  daily  reception  of  mud  and  roots  from  the 
river,  will  eafily  fubmit  to  fuch  alterations  and  encroachmentjs. 

At  Gabs,  there  are  feveral  large  plantations  of  palm  trees,  though  the  dates  are 
much  inferior,  both  in  fize  and  tafte,  to  thofe  of  the  Jireed.  But  the  chief  branch  of 
trade,  for  which  this  emporium,  as  Strabo  §  calls  it,  is  famous  at  prefent,  arifes  from 
the  Al-hennah,  which  is  plentifully  cultivated  in  all  their  gardens.  This  beslutiful 
odoriferous  plant,  if  it  is  not  annually  cut,  and  kept  low,  as  it  is  ufually  in  other  places, 
grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  putting  out  its  little  flowers  in  clufters,  which  yield  a 
moft  grateful  fmell,  like  camphor;  and  may  therefore  be  alluded  to.  Cant. L  14. 
where  it  is  faid,  "  My  beloved  is  to  me  as  a  clutter  (71fl3n)  of  Cypres  (or  AUhennah) 
id  the  vineyards  {or  gardens)  of  Engedi."  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  after  they  are 
dried  and  powdered,  are  difpofed  of  to  good  advantage  in  all  the  markets  of  this  king- 
dom! For  with  this,  all  the  African  ladies  that  can  purchafe  it,  tinge  their  lips,  hair, 
hands,  and  feet,  rendering  them  thereby  of  a  tawny  faflfron  colour,  which,  with  them, 
is  reckoned  a  great  beauty.  The  alhennah,  no  lefs  than  the  palm,  requires  to  be 
frequently  watered ;  for  which  purpofe,  the  river  that  runs  through  thefe  plantations 
is  cantoned  out,  as  it  feems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Pliny  ||,  into  a  number  of 
channels. 

♦  Cum  ad  flumen  [Tanatn  a1.  Tanaim]  ventum  eft,  maxima  viB  utrtum  efFe6ia.  Ibi — Jubct,  omnibus 
farcfnis  abjedis,  aqua  modo  fe^ue  et  j  amenta  onerare.  Dein  —  noAem  totam  itinere  fa&o,  confedit ; 
idem  proxuraa  factt.  4)ei'n  tcrti'ay  multo  ante  lucis  ad  ventum  pervcnit  in  locum  tumulofum,  ab  Capfa  non 
ampHus  duum  millium  intervallo.    Sail.  BelL  Jug.  $  96.  - 

t  Scyl.  Perip.  p.  46.  %  Ptol.  1.  iv.  c.  3.    Plin.  1.  v,  c.  4, 

j  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  1188. 

II  Tacape,  felici  fuper  omne  miraculam  riguo  folo:  ternis  fere  mill.  pafa.  in  omnem  partem  fons 
abundat,  largus  quidem«  fed  certis  borarum  Tpatiis  difpenfatur  inter  iacolas*  Plin.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  22. 
Tacape  a  ^^HD^  ws:^^^  humidus  et  irriguua.    Boch.  Chan.  lib.  i.  cap.  25. 

4  This 
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This  river,  the  Triton  of  the  ancients,  f^lls  into  the  fea  to  the  northward  of  the  old 
city,  and  forms  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  fituated  into  a  peninfula.  Its  fources 
lie  no  farther  than  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Gabs,  though  it  becomes 
at  once  like  many  other  rivers  of  thefe  fouthem  and  hotter  climates,  a  confiderable 
ilream.  And  may  not  the  refrefcing  abundance  of  water  in  thefe  rivers,  which  are 
more  conftantly  as  well  as  more  commonly  fo,  than  in  the  northern  climates,  account 
in  fome  meafure  for  Pfalm  cxxvi.  4.  where  the  return  of  the  captives  from  Babylon, 
is  defired  to  be  as  copious  and  numerous  as  their  rivers  were  copious  and  redundant  ? 
Two  long  chains  of  mountains,  called  the  Jibbelleah,  which  reach  from  El  Hammah 
to  Maggs,  and  are  continued  from  thence  to  the  Tea  coafl:  over  againfl:  the  ifland 
Jerba,  will  neither  admit  of  the  length,  nor  of  that  fucceilion  of  lakes  which  have  been 
attributed  to  this  river  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  geographers.  It  is  impoilible 
•likewife,  that  it  (hould  have  its  origin  in  the  mountain  of  Vafaletus,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  For  if  this  be  the  fame,  as  the  name  feems  to  infinuate,  with  th^  prefent 
Ufe-let,  it  will  lie  at  far  too  great  a  diftance.  And,  indeed,  if  we  except  that  fmall 
piece  of  ground  which  is  retreihed  by  the  fprings  of  £1  Hammah,  all  the  reft  of  the 
country,  in  this  diredion,  is  parched  up  for  want  of  water.  If  then  the  river  of  Gabs 
is  the  river  Triton,  as  cannot,  I  prefume,  be  difputed,  geographers  have  hitherto  been 
greatly  miftaken  in  their  defcriptions  of  it. 

The  little  village  To-bulba  is  three  miles  from  Gabs ;  an4  ten  leagues  further,  is 
the  iiland  Gerba,  or  Jerba,  as  the  Tunifeens  pronounce  it,  the  moft  fouthem  territory 
of  this  kingdom.  Jerba  appears  to  be  the  Brachion  of  Scylax,  and  the  Meninx  *  of 
Strabo  and  others;  though  Ptolemy  makes  Mininx  to  be  a  city  only  of  Lotophagitis^ 
as  he  calls  this  ifland.  The  fmit  of  the  Lotus,  which  will  be  hereafter  defcribed, 
grows  plentifully  all  along  this  coaft. 

CHAP  V.'— Of  the  mojl  remarkabk  Places  ^and  Inhabitants  in  the  inland  Country  of  the 
ancient  Bizacium^  or  Winter  Circuit;  together  with  the  corresponding  Part  of  the 
Sahara. 

BEFORE  I  give  a  particular  defcription  of  the  more  remarkable  places  of  this  pro<« 
vince,  it  may  be  bbferved  in  general,  that,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  number  of  geogra^ 
phicat  circumftances,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fix  the  ancient  names  of  Zowareen,  Youfeph, 
Nabhana,  Kifler,  Sbeebah,  Jelloulah,  Tuflanah,  and  many  others  of  leifer  note,  at  all 
which  places  there  are  confiderable  heaps  of  ruins*  However,  among  thefe,  KiiTer, 
from  its  fituation  with  regard  to  KefF,  the  Sicca  Veneria,  and  to  Seedy  Abdel  Abbus, 
or  M.ufti,  viz.  20  miles  from  the  former,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  30  from  the  latter, 
according  to  the  Itinerary ;  from  thefe  circumftances,  I  fay,  it  appears  probable,  that 
Kifler  might  have  been  the  ancient  Aflurus,  or  Affuras  t-  Sbeebah  likewife,  from  its 
iituatioii  with  refped;  to  KifTer,  may  have  been  the  Tucca  Terebinthina  ;  as  Jeloulah 
from  lying  below  the  mountains  of  Ufe-let,  the  Mons  Vafaletus  of  Ptolemy,  may  lay  in 
the  like  claim  to  be  the  Oppidum  Ufalitanum  of  Pliny. 

To  begin  then  with  Kair-wan^  which  is  a^oealled  city,  and  the  next  in  rank  after 
Tunis  for  trade  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  in  a  barren  fandy 
plain,  eight  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Sula,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Herkla.    At  half  a  furlong  from  the  city,  there  is  a  capacious  pond  and  ciftem^ 

•  Fallor  an  nuninx  Puniee  fcn'bcbatur  Vp^  ♦f}  me^ntht  qnafi  dixcn«  aaaas  dcfeAus,  f.  c.  defici'entes, 
"^^1  ^^nici^  quafi  dtxcns  aquas  recefltid.  i.  e.  reccdcntes*    Bodi.  Chan.  lib.  u  cap.  25. 

f  Cell.  Geogr.  Aoti'q.  Hb.iv.  c.f.  p  .  io6.  el  c  v.  p.  118. 

vojL.  ;xv,  .  4  F,  tuilt 
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built  for  the  reception  of  rain-water ;  but  the  pond,  (which  is  the  chief  provifion  for 
thdr  cattle  and  ordinary  ufes,  as  the  other,  the  Elmawahel  of  Abulfeda  is  for  thdr 
own  drinking,)  being  either  dried  up,  or  elfe  beginning  to  putrify  about  the  middle  of 
the  fummer  fi^on,  it  frequently  occafions  agues,  fevers,  and  various  other  di(lempers» 

We  have  at  Kairwan  feveral  fragments  of  ancient  architefture ;  and  the  great  mofque, 
which  is  accounted  to  be  the  moft  magnificent  as  well  as  the  mod  facred  in  Barbary,  is 
fupported  by  an  almoft  incredible  number  of  granite  pillars.  The  inhabitants  told  me, 
(for  a  Chriftian  is  not  permitted  in  Barbary  to  enter  the  mofques  of  the  Mahometans,^ 
that  there  were  no  fewer  than  five  hundred.  Yet  among  the  great  variety  of  columns, 
and  other  ancient  materials  that  were  employed  in  this  large  and  beautiful  ftrudure,  1 
could  not  be  informed  of  one  fingle  inicription.  The  infcriptbns  Hkewife  ;»rhich  I 
found  in  other  places,  were  either  fo  much  filled  up  with  cement,  or  otberwife  defaced, 
that  the  ancient  name  was  not  to  be  found  upon  any  of  the  furviving  antiquities.  How- 
ever, as  E^airwan  is  fituated  betwixt  Tifdrus  and  Adrumetum,  though  nearer  the  latter, 
hy  the  due  diftance  of  it  likewife  from  the  river  Mergaleel,  the  A^uis  Regiis  (as  we 
may  fuppofe  them  to  be)  of  the  ancients,  it  vsras  probably  the  Vica  Augufti  of  the 
Itinerary.  As  for  the  prefent  name,  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  Caravan  f ;  and  might 
therefore  originally  fignify  the  place  where  the  Arabs  had  their  principal  ftadon  |  in 
conquering  this  part  of  Africa. 

To  the  weftward  of  Kairwan,  are  the  high  and  extenfive  mountains  of  Ufelett,  the 
Mons  Ufalitanus  of  the  ancients,  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  warlike  inhaixtants.. 
Below  them,  to  the  fouthward,  are  thof«  of  Truzza,  watered  by  the  Mergaleel  and 
Defilah.  Coming  near  the  fea  coaft,  and  pailing  by  fix  miles  di(bnce  from  Sahaleel, 
Menzil,  and  Menzil  Hyre,  (this  the  Vacca,  the  other  the  Zeta  of  Hirtius  $),  we  arrive 
at  Jimmel,  the  Tegaea  likewife,  as  it  probably  was,  of  the  fame  author  |.  All  thefe 
villages  lie  in  an  open  champaign  country,  diverfified,  as  they  have  been  already  de- 
fcribed,  by  large  plantations  of  olive  trees. 

Below  them,  fix  miles  frt>m  Medea,  is  Suriefi^,  the  Sarfura  of  Hirtius.  It  is  fituated 
below  ji  ridge  of  hills,  which  reach,  with  few  intermiffions,  from  JKmmel  to  Saledo  ^ 
and  feem  to  be  the  fame  that  are  taken  notice  of  by  Hirtius^,  particularly  when 

*  Incohc  Urbi's  Kairwan  bihunt  aquam  pluvlalem  qase  hiemal!  tcfopore  coUigitur  iaptfctna  magna^  dida 
Elmawahtly  i.     Cifterna.    Abulf.  ut  fupra. 

'  t  Calipha  Africae  Carnani  fivi  Curubi,  urbe  ab  Occuba  Na6ci  F.  ante  cc  annos  in  Cyrenaica  condita,  poft 
unara  et  altmni  de  Chriftianis  reportatam  ab  Arabibus  Vi6lonaro  id  euim  nomcn  fonat,  fedem  habuit  ^ 
cumque  urbs  confluentis  ad  habitandum  multitudtnis  capax  oon  effet,  juxta  eam  et  altera  civitas  extntfU  eft, 
Raqueda  d!£ia.    Thuan.  1.  vii.    Curubi's  qu«  et^Carvenna.  IM* 

X  Cairaoan  conditorem  habuic  Hucba,  qui  univerfi  exercitus  dux  ex  Arabia  deCerta  ab  Hutmeno  Pontic 
fice  tertio  mfffus  fuerat  \  neque  aliam  ob  caufam  condltum  fuifTe  dicunt,  quam  ut  in  eo  exercituB  com  omni 
pncde  Barbarit  atque  Numidis  adempta»  fecure  fe  eontinere  poflent.  £o  tempore  quo  Elagleb  regno 
potitus  eft,  anno  Hejiare  1S4.  A.D.  800.  cam  incolis  quam  sdificiid  audum.  J.  JLeo«  p.  933.  Marmol.. 
Wift.  Afr.  c.xxiv.  /  ^ 

§  Uzita  (Zeta  Sail.)  <  luani  defcribit  Ptolemsus  fub  Adrumeto  et  parva  Lepti  nomen  habit  a 
j.  f .  oliva  vel  oliveta    Hirtius  enim  prope  Uzitam  oliveti  memink.   Prius,  inquit,  necelTe  Tallem  oliTetum- 
que  tranfgredi.    Boch.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.  34. 

JI  Caefar  interim,  *  caftris  inceniis,  *penrenit  ad  oppidum  Agar*.  Scipio  interim,  cogaito  CarfanV 
dilcefTu,  cum  univerfis  copiis  per  Jugum  Csefarem  fubfequi  ccepit ;  atque  ah  ejus  callri*  millia  pafluum  yi 
longe,  trinis  caftris  difpartitis  copus^  confedit.    Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.  §  58. 

Oppidum  erat  Zeta ;  quod  aberat  a  Scipione  millia  pafluum  zi  ad  ejus  regiDnem  et  partem  caftrorun^ 
coUocatum  ;  a  Caefare  autem  diverfiim  ac  ^motom,  quod  erat  ab  eo  longe  millia  pafluum  xviii.  Id.  §  59. 
Oppidum  Vacca,  quod  /initimum  fuit  Zetscw       §  62. 

Erat  oppidum  infra  caftra  Scipionis,  nomine  TcgiQa.    Id,  ^S'j. 

^  Cslar  ad  oppidum  Sarfuram  ire  contendit^Labienua  per  jugum  fununam  collls  dextrorfus  procul 
mihtes  fubfequi  non  defiftit.   Hirt,  ut  fupra,  §  63. 

he 
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he  defcribes'the  oppofition  that  Caefar  met  with  from  Labienus  im  the  taking  of 
Sarfura. 

From  Sarfura,  Caefar  *  continued  his  marches  the  next  day  to  Tifdra,  Tifdrus>  or 
ThyfdruSy  or  Thyfdrum,  or  Tifdro,  as  it  was  differently  called.  It  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Jemme,  and  lies  about  fix  leagues  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Surfeff*,  and  five  to  the 
£.  by  S*  of  Elalia,  in  the  very  fituation  that  Ptolemy  has  laid  down  betwixt  Thyfdrus  and 
Achola.  The  Itinerary  has  likewife  placed  Tifdro  33  miles  from  Leptiminus  or 
Lempta  ;  which  may  be  a  further  confirmation  of  this  geographical  fad,  visu  that 
Jemme  and  Tifdro  were  the  fame.  Here  we  have  feveral  antiquities;  as  altars  with 
defaced  infcriptions,  a  variety  of  columns,  a  great  many  trunks  and  arms  of  marble 
ftatues ;  one  of  which  is  of  the  Colofs  kind,  in  armour ;  another  is  of  a  naked  Venus, 
in  the  pofture  and  dimenfions  of  the  Medicean ;  both  of  them  by  good  mafters,  but  the 
heads  are  wanting. 

But  Jemme  is  the  mod  remarkably  diftinguiflied  by  the  beautiful  remains  of  a  fpa- 
cious  amphitheatre,  which  confided  originally  of  fixty-four  arches,  and  four  orders  of 
columns  placed  one  above  another.  The  upper  order,  which  was  perhaps  an  Attic 
building,  is  mod  of  it  tumbled  down.  Mahomet  Bey  likewife,  in  a  late  revolt  of  the 
Arabs,  who  ufed  it  as  a  fortrefs,  blew  up  four  of  its  arches  from  top  to  bottom ;  other^ 
wife,  as  to  the  outfide  at  lead,  nothing  can  be  more  entire  and  magnificent.  In  the 
infide  likewife,  the  platform  of  the  feats,  with  the  galleries  and  Vomitoria  leading  up  to 
them,  are  dill  remaming.  The  Arena  is  nearly  circular ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  there 
is  a  deep  pit  or  well  of  hewn  done,  where  the  pillar  that  might  fupport  the  Velum  was 

frobably  fixed.  By  comparing  this  with  other  drudures  at  Spaitla,  Caflereen,  and 
lydrah,  it  feems  to  have  been  built  near  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  agreeing  exadly  in 
proportion  and  workmanfhip  with  the  buildings  of  that  age.  And  as  the  elder  Gordian 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  at  this  cit]^,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  in  gratitude  to  the  place 
where  he  received  the  purple,  he  might  have  been  the  founder  of  it.  Upon  one  of  the 
medals  of  the  younger  Gordian,  we  have  an  amphitheatre,  not  hitherto  accounted  for 
by  the  medalifbs ;  but  it  may  be  too  peremptory  perhaps  to  fix  it  here  at  Tifdnu 

As  Kairwan  and  Jemme  are  the  mod  remarkable  places  on  the  eadem  fide  of  this 
province,  Hydrah,  a  little  below  Gellah  at  Snaan,near  the  frontiers  of  the  Algerines, 
is  the  mod  confiderable  to  the  wedward.  It  is  fituated  in  a  narrow  valley,  with  a  rivu- 
let running  by  it,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  places  of  this  country 
for  extent  of  ruins.  For  we  have  here  the  walls  of  feveral  houfes,  the  pavement  of  a 
whole  dreet  entire,  with  a  variety  likewife  of  altars  and  M aufolea.  A  great  number  of 
the  latter  are  very  well  preferved  ;  fome  of  which  lie  open  to  the  aur,  and  are  built  in 
a  round  hexagonal  or  o&ogonal  figure,  fupported  by  four,  fix,  or  eight  columns ;  whilft 
others  are  fquare,  compad,  and  covered  buildings,  with  niches  in  one  or  other  of  the 
fiafcades,  or  elfe  with  wide  open  places,  like  fo  many  balconies  upon  their  tops.  But 
the  infcriptions  which  belonged  as  well  to  thefe  as  to  a  number  of  other  antiquides,  are 
either  deraced  by  time  or  the  malice  of  the  Arabs.  Upon  a  triumphal  arch,  more  re^ 
markable  for  its  largenefs  than  beauty,  we  have  the  following  infcriptipn ;  wherein  not 
the  lead  nodce  is  taken,  as  it  was  ufual  in  other  places  of  the  city,  or  of  the  people  that 
ereded  it. 

[MP.  CAES.  L.  SEPTIMIO  8EVER0  PERTINACI  AVG. 
P.  M.  TRIB.  POT.  III.  IMP.  V.  COS.  IL  PP.  PARTHICO  ARABICO. 
ET  PARTHICO  ADIABENICOf  DD.  PP. 

*  Cmbr  ad  oppidam  Sarfuram  venit—  poftero  die  ad  oppidum  Tlfdram  pervenit.    {  64* 
f  In  my  jounial  I  had  copied  It  AZIAB£NiCO»  though  I  kaow  not  how  juftly. 

4^2  Provided 
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Provided  the  leaft  tradition  of  the  former  name  was  preferved  In  the  prefent^  we 
might  fufpe6l  it  to  be  the  Tynidrum  or  Thunudronum  of  the  ancients,  which,  as  it  is 
placed  by  Ptolemy  more  than  a""  to  the  weft  ward  of  Sicca,  will  not  be  far  diftant  from 
this  fituation. 

Leaving  the  lofty  mountains  of  Elboulejiah  on  the  left  hand,  with  the  fanduary  of 
Seedy  Boogannim,  the  Wad  al  Ha-taab,  or  River  o/Woodj  together  with  the  fine  plains 
of  Fufanah  on  the  right,  we  come  to  Spaitla,  the  ancient  Sufetula.  This  city  lies  about 
twelve  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  EeiT,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  plates  in  Bar* 
bary  for  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  For  there  is  fif  ft  of  all  a  fumptuous 
triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian  order,  confifting  of  one  large  arch,  with  a  lefler  one  on 
each  fide  of  it^  with  thefe  few,,words  of  the  dedication  remaining  upon  the  architrave. 

IMP  CAESAR  AVG.  .... 
....   ONIN      -  .  .  . 


.  .  SVFFETVLENTIVM  -  . 
-  .  HANC  EDIFICAVERVNT 
ET  DD.  PP. 

From  thk  arch,  all  along  to  the  city,  there  is  a  pavement  like  that  at  Hydrah,  of 
hrge  black  ftones,  with  a  parapet  wall,  raifed  breaft  high  on  each  fide  of  it,  intended 
perhaps  to  hinder  the  populace  from  incommoding  the  Emperor  in  his  triumphant  en- 
trance into  the  city.  Near  the  end  of  this  pavement,  we  pafe  through  a  beautiful  por- 
tico, built  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  manner  with  the  triumphal  arch,  which  conduds  us 
afterwards  itito  a  fpacious  court.  Here  we  have  the  ruins  of  three  contiguous  temples, 
whofe  feveral  roofs,  porticos,  and  facades^  indeed  are  broken  down,  but  the  reft  of  the 
fabric,  with  its  refpedive  columns,  pediments,  and  entablatures,  remain  perfeft  and  en- 
tire. There  is  in  each  of  thefe  temples  a  nich,  fronting  the  portico ;  and  behmd 
that,  of  the  middlemoft,  we  have  a  fmall  chamber,  which  might  have  ferved  for  the 
veftry. 

Spaitla  is  pleafantly  fituated  upon  a  rifing  ground,  fhaded  all  over  with  juniper  trees^ 
A  little  brook  glides  along  the  N.E.  fide  of  it,  which  afterwards,  in  dire&ing  its 
courfe  towards  Gilma,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fand.  This  circumftance,  which  is  very  com- 
mon to  feveral  other  rivers  which  I  have  feen,  and  on  which  occafion  they  are  faid  to 
be  Rafhig,  i.  e.  to  run  no  morey  ieems  to  be  alluded  to,  Jer.  xv.  i8.  "  Wilt  thou  be 
altogether  unto  me  as  a  liar,  and  as  waters  that  fail  Job  vi.  15.  My  brethren 
have  dealt  deceitfully  as  brooks,  and  as  the  ftream  of  brooks  they  pais  away." 

Gilma  is  the  ancient  Cilma,  or  Oppidum  Chilmanenfe.  It  lies  fix  leagues  to  the 
£.  of  Sufetula,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  large  city,  with  the  area  of  a  temple  ftUl 
remaining. 

Caffareen,  the  Colonia  Scillitana,  memorable  for  the  martyrdom  of  its  citizens,  is 
fituated  upon  an  eminence,  fix  leagues  to  the  W.  S.  W.  of  Spaithi.  The  river  Derb 
runs  winding  below  it }  and  upon  a  precipice  that  hangs  immediately  over  this  river, 
there  is  ^  triumphal  arch,  more  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  the  ma- 
terials, than  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  defign.  It  confifts  of  one  large  arch, 
with  an  attic  ftrudlure  above  Jt,  having  likewife  fome  rude  Corinthian-like  ornaments 
beftowed  upon  the  entablature ;  though  the  pilafters  themfelves  are  entire  Gothic. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  the  rudenefs  of  the  workman&ip,  and  the  oddnefs  and  peculiarity 
of  the  fituation,  we  find  the  founder  of  it  very  gratefully  commemorated  in  the  foU 
lowing  infcription : 

COLONIAE 
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COLONIAE  SCJLLITANAE 

'  Q.  MANLIVS  FELIX  C.  FILIVS  PAPIRIA  RECEP 
TVS  POST  ALIA  ARCVM  QyOOVE  CVM  INSIGNIBVS 
COLONIAE  SOLITA  IN  PATRIAM  LIBERALITATE 

EREXIT  OB  CVIVS  DEDICATIONEM 
DECVRIONIBVS  SPORTVLAS  CVRIIS  EPVLAS  -  .  - 

Below  tfiis  infcription,  juft  above  the  key-ftone  of  the  arch,  there  is  another  m  lefler 
chara&ers ;  but  the  only  words  I  could  trace  out  were, 

INSIGNIA  CVRANTE  M.  CELIO  AN.  CV. 

If  this  part  of  Africa  then  was  made  a  Roman  province  upon  the  younger  Sdpio's 
deftroying  Carthage,  viz.A.v.c.6oB,  ante  Cbrijbm,  146,  then  the  xra  here  men- 
tioned, viz,  I  •5.  will  be  41  years  before  Chrift,  or  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of 
Auguftus. 

m  the  plains  below  Caffareen  we  are  entertained  with  the  like  variety  of  Maufolea 
that  imc  been  defcribed  at  Hydrah,  vdiere  we  have  likewife  the  following  infcriptiona. 

Upon  the  Facade  of  a  tower-like  Maufoleum^  with  a  Balcony  on  the  t(^ofit, 

M.  FLAVIVS  SE 
CVNDVS  FILIVS 

FECIT. 
1.  FLAVIO  SECVN 
DO  PATRITIO 
VIXIT  ANN.  CXII.  H.  S.  E. 
FLAVIAE  VRBANAE 

MATRI  PIAE.  VIX.  - 
ANN.  CV.  H.  S.  E.. 

Upon  the  lower  part  of  the  lame  Maufoleum,  we  have  an  elegy  in  fmaller  cha^ 
rafters,  which  begins  with  hexameter  verfe,  and  concludes  alternately  with  them  and 
pentameters. 

A  few  lines  of  it  will  be  a  fufficient  fpedmea  of  the  poetical  genius  of  the  Sdllitamant 
at  that  time. 

SINT  LICET  EXIGVAE  FVGIENTIA  TEMPORA  VITAE 
PARVAQVE  RAPTORVM  CITO  TRANSEAT  HORA  DIERVM 
MERGAT"ET  ELISIIS  MORTALlA  CORPORA  TERRIS 
ASSIDVE  RAPTO  LACHESIS  MALE  CONSCIA  PENSO,  Sc. 

Upon  the  Facade  cf  a  fquare  Maufoleum,  with  Corinthian  PHafiert,. 

MILITAVIT 'l/aIWIs'iV.  IN  Le'g.  II*  '  '  -  -  , 
LIB.  -   -  -  TES8ER.  OPTIO.  SIGNIFER.   •   -  - 
FACTVS  EX  SVFFRAGIO  LEG.  E.  -  -  -  •  -  -  k 

7.  LEG.  I.  M.  7  LEG.  X.  GEM.  

7.  LEG.  in.  AVG.  -  -  -  7.  LEG.  XXX.  VIP. 

7  LEG.  VL  VIC.  7.  LEG.  III.  CVR.  7.  LEG.  ?:V.  APOL. 

7.  LEG.  II.  PAR.  7.  LEG.'  L  ADIVTRICIS. 
CONSECVTVS  OB  VIRTVTEM  IN  EXPEDITIONEM 
PARTHICAM  CORONAM  MVRALEM  VALLAREM 
TORQVES  ET  PHALARES  EGIT  IN  ^ 
DIEM  0?ERIS  PERFECTI  ANNOS.  LXXX. 
SIBI  ET 

CLAVDIAE  MARCIAE  CAPITOLINAE, 
KONIVGI  KARISSIMAE  QVAE  EGIT 
IN  DIEM  OPERIS  PERFECTI 
ANNOS  LXV  ET 

M.  PETRONIO 


M.  PETRONIO  FORTVNATO  FILIO  

AflLITAVIT  ANNIS  VI.     LKG-  XVIII.  PRIMIG. 

LEG.  li.  AVG  VIXIT  ANN.  XXXV  

CVI  FORTVNATVS  ET  MARCIA  PARENTES 
CARISSIMO  MEMORIAM  FECERVNT. 

Caflareen  feems  to  have  received  its  prefent  name  from  the  Maufolea  i  which,  at  a 
diftance,  appear  like  fo  many  caflareen,  i.  e.  towers  or  fortrejfes. 

Sevai  leagues  from  Caflareen  to  the  S.  S.  W.  is  Ferre-anah,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  lareeft  city  of  Bizacium,  notwithftanding  the  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur, 
confift  in  a  few  granate  and  other  pillars,  which,  by  fome  extraordinary  chance  or 
benevolence  of  the  Arabs,  are  left  (landing  upon  their  pedeftals.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly well  watered ;  for,  befides  a  plentiful  brook  that  runs  under  the  walls,  there 
have  be^  feveral  wells  within  the  city,  each  of  them  furrounded  with  a  corridore,  or 
ery,  and  vaulted  over  with  cupolas.  Yet  this,  and  a  good  air,  are  the  only  bene- 
and  conveniences  that  Ferre-aiiah  can  urge  in  favour  of  its  fituation.  For,  if  we 
except  a  fmall  fpoC  of  ground  towards  the  S.  which  the  inhabitants  cultivate,  by  refrefli- 
ing  it  at  jiroper  times  with  the  rivulet,  all  the  reft  of  the  circumjacent  country  is  dry, 
barren,  and  inhofpitable,  for  want  of  water.  The  profdedt  likewife  (which  is  the  only 
one  it  enjoys)  to  the  weflward,  terminates,  for  the  moA  part,  upon  fome  naked  preci- 
pices; orelfe,  where  the  eye  has  liberty  to  wander  over  fome  broken  clifi^,  or  through 
fome  narrow  rugged  valley,  we  are  entertained  with  no  other  view  than  of  a  defert, 
fcorched  up  with  perpetual  drought,  and  glowing  with  the  fun-beams. 

This  lonefome  fituation,  and  the  great  £arcity  of  water  in  the  adjacent  country,  may 
induce  us  to  take  Ferre-anah  for  the  ancient  Thala.  For  Salluft  *  informs  us,  that 
Thala  was  of  great  extent,  fituated  like  Capfa  in  the  midft  of  mountains  and  deferts ; 
and  that  there  were  fome  fountains  without  the  city  ;  all  which  drcumftances  agree 
exa&ly  with  the  fituation  of  Ferre-anah*  It  is  recorded  likewife,  chat  Jugurtha  f, 
after  ne  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  fled  to  the  defert,  and  from  thence  dfare&ed  his 
flight  to  Thala.  Thala  then  muft  have  lain  fomewhere  to  the  eaft ward  of  the  place 
^m  whence  he  fled  }  for,  had  it  belonged  to  the  wefl^m  parts  of  the  deferts  of  Nu- 
midia,  Jugurtha  |,  as  it  is  related  in  another  place,  would  not  have  hi^d  that  exceed- 
ingly long  journey,  through  a  fuccefiion  of  deferts,  to  the  Gxtuli,  in  as  much  as  their 
country  lay  immediately  behind  the  Mauritanae.  Salluft  acquaints  us  further,  that  the 
neareft  river  to  Thala  was  at  fifty  miles  diftance  §  ;  and  that  Metellus,  in  his  purfuit  of 
Jugurtha,  took  in  there  a  provifion  of  water  for  his  journey  over  the  interjacent  defert. 
Now,  whether  Metellus,  according  as  the  late  defeat  happened  near  Cirta  or  Vacca, 
i.  €•  Bayjau  (for  it  is  uncertain  at  which  place),  directed  this  his  purfuit  after  Jugurtha 
to  Thala  by  Tipafa,  if  the  battle  was  near  Cuia,  or  by  Sufetula  if  it  was  at  Vacca,  be- 
caufe  feveral  narrow  defiles  and  rugged  mountains  will  not  permit  an  army  to  pafs  con* 
veniently  by  Caflareen,  where  there  is  likewife  a  river,  we  have  either  the  river  Hataab, 

*  Erat  inter  ingcntes  folitudiDes  oppidum  magnum  atque  valcna*  nomine  Capfa  :  cujus  conditor  Her* 
culet  Libys  memorabatur,  •*  Metellus  Tbalam  magna  gloria  ceperat,  baud  dttumiliter  fitum,  munitum* 
que  :  niii  quod  apud  Tbalam  non  longe  a  moenibus  aliquot  fontes  erant.    Sail.  Bell.  Ju^.  §  94. 

f  Ea  fuga  Jugurtha  impenfius  modo  rebus  fuis  diffidens,  cum  perfugis  et  parte  equitatusin  folitudines, 
dein  Tbalam  penrenit.    Id.  §  7B. 

X  Jugurtha  poftquam,  amiffii  Thala,  nihil  fatis  firmum  contra  Metellum  puUt,  per  magnas  foUtudines, 
cum  paucis  profeffcusy  pervenit  ad  Gastulos.   Id.  ^82. 

^  Inter  Tbalam  flumenque  proxumum,  in  fpatio  miUium  ^uinquag^nta,  loca  arida  atque  vafta  efle  cog- 
,  noverat  (Metellua^.  I^itur  omnia  jumenta  larcinis  lerari  jubet,  niii  frumento  dicrum  decern :  cctcrum 
litres  modo  et  aha  aquas  idonea  portari,  &c«  Id»  §  78. 

10         •  or 
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or  elfe  the  river  of  Sufetula,  that  will  very  well  anfwer  to  this  geographical  circum- 
(lance.  Whereas,  had  Thala  been  fituated  in  the  Sahara,  to  the  weft  ward  or  fouth- 
ward  of  Numidia,  there  would  have  been  no  neceffity  for  making  this  provifion  of 
water  ;  in  as  much  as,  in  thofe  parts  of  Gaetulia  and  Numidia,  there  is  no  fcarcity  at 
all  both  of  rivulets  and  fountains.  Neither  indeed  can  we  fuppofe  Thala  to  have  been 
a  city  of  the  Beni  Mezzab,  or  of  the  country  of  Wadreag,  the  only  remaining  diftrids 
that  can  lay  claim  to  it ;  becaufe  the  neareft  river  to  any  of  thefe  places  is  at  much  more 
than  fifty  mile^  diftance,  not  to  mention  the  want  there  will  (till  be  of  other  geognu 
phical  circumftances,  which  correfpond  exa6Uy  with  Ferre-anah.  Ferre-anah,  there^ 
^fbre,  for  thefe  reafons,  may  be  well  taken  for  the  ancient  Thab,  that  has  been  fo  much 


Ferre-anah  differs  very  little  in  found  from  Feraditana,  of  which  name  there  were 
two  epifcopal  fees  in  the  middle  age. 

What  is  related  alfo  concerning  the  fituation  of  Telepte,  agrees  likewife  with  this 
place }  and  as  Thala  perhaps  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory  by  any  author  later  than  Ta^ 
citus  (for  Florus  t  feems  to  fpeak  of  it  as  in  the  time  of  Metellus),  or  Telepte  by 
any  other  earlier  than  St.  Cyprian  },  there  may  be  fome  room  to  conjeStire  that  Thala 
and  Telepte  were  the  fame.  Procopius  moreover  defcribes  Telepte,  as  a  frontier  town  § 
of  this  provmce  $  fuch  as  we  find  Ferre*anah  to  have  been.  The  author  likewife  of 
the  Itinerary,  according  to  the  annotations  of  Cellarius  ||,^  places  Tacape  and  Telepte 
in  the  (ame  dire£tion  with  Capfe^  and  at  equal  di(tance8,  or  70  Roman  miles  from  it. 
Now  the  firft  of  thefe  circumAanees  agrees  well  enough  with  Ferre-anah,  in  as  much 
as  it  lies  in  a  N.  W.  and  &  £»  dire6Uon  nearly  with  Tacape  and  Capfe,  /.  e.  Gabs  and 
Gafsa,  according  to  their  prefent  names.  But  the  other  circumfbnce  indeed,  of  thdr 
being  equi-diftant  (rom  Capfe,  can  be  admitted  only  with  fome  reftriftion;  becaufe 
Ga£»  lies  90  miles  from  Gabs,  and  45  only  from  Ferre-anah.  However,  the  whole 
di(hnce  betwixt  Gabs,  by  the  way  of  Gafsa  to  Ferre-anah,  is  aSually  135  miles, 
winch  are  not  much  (hort  of  the  141  miles  that  ^e  laid  down  betwixt  Telepte,  Capfe^. 
and  Tacape,  by  the  Itinerary. 

Twelve  leagues  to  the  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Ferre-anah,  is  Gafsa,  the  ancient  Capfa  or 
Capfe,  another  of  the  ftrong  cities  of  Jugurtha.  It  is  built  upon  a  ri(ix\g  eround  in  the 
like  melancholy  (ituation  with  Ferre-anah;  with  this  difference  oniy>  tnat  here  the 
landfcape  is  fomewhat  more  gay  and  verdant,  by  the  profpeft  we  have  from  it  of  the 
palm,  the  olive,  the  piftachio,  and  other  fruit  trees.  But  this  agreeable  fcene  is  of 
imali  extent,  and  ferves  merely  to  refrelh  the  eye  in  the  view  it  is  to  hjtvf  afterwards- 
of  an  interchange  only  of  barren  hills  ^  and  vallies.  The  water  which'  refre(he8  thefe 
plantations  ariies  from  two  fountains ;  the  one  within  the  citadel,  the  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  feity.  The  latter,  which  was  probably  the  Jugis  Aqua  of  Salluft  **,  as  it 
might  be  likewife  the  Tarmid  ft  of  Edri(i,  was  formerly  covered  with  a  cupola.   It  is; 

^  Praefidium>  cui  Thala  nomen.   Tacit.  Annal.l.  iii.  c.  31. 

t  Thalam,  gravem  armis,  Thefauroque  regis,  dcripuit  (Metellus).    L.  Flor.  l.iii.cap^  i. 
%  Donatianus  Teleptenfis  priroae  fedis  epifcoput  Prov.  Byzacenae.  Donatianus  Teleptenfis  primus  Con- 
di. Carthag. 

§  Eff  wx«ri»  T*if  x*^*    I^e  iEdif.  c.  6. 

II  £x  mediis  fola  Capfe  nota  eft  ex  Ptolemaeo,  per  quam  (i  a  Tacapis  ducas  lineam  et  fimi^  roilliana 
attendas  quae  inter  Capfen  funt  et  Tclepten,  in  plagam  et  locum  ubi  Telepte  fuit,  Unea  perducet.  CelL 
Geogr.  Antiq.!.  iv.c.4. 

f  Ebrsei  enim  ]f£)p  eft  conftringere.  Hinc  men'ta  HlffiP  Capfa  dlcitur»  quam  undiqoe  premebint  et 
in  ardum  cogebant  viftae  folitudinesy  ut  et  montes.    B6ch.  Chan.  1.  iv.  c.  24. 

Capfenfes  una  modo,  atque  ea  intra  oppidum  Jugi  aqua,  cetera  pluvia  utebantur.  Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  §  94. 

ft  Urbs  Cafsa  pulchra  eft :  babe t  moenia,  et  fiuvium  excurrentem,  cujus  aqua  prseftantior  eft  aqua 
Caft4>*  <  l^b^^  ctiam  intra  fe  fonum,  qui  vocatur  AI  Tarmid.   Geogr.  Nub.  p.  86. 
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dill  walled  round,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  a  large  bafon,  defigned  originally  to  bath^ 
in.  This  fountain  and  the  other  unite  before  they  leave  the  city,  and  form  a  pretty 
large  brook,  which  from  the  quantity  of  the  water,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream, 
might  continue  its  courfe  to  a  great  diilance,  were  it  not  conftantly  employed  and  drunk 
up  in  the  ufes  above  mentioned. 

In  the  walls  of  fome  private  houfes,  and  particularly  of  the  citadel,  a  weak  modem 
building  that  faces  the  Jereed,  there  is  a  great  conrufion  of  altars,  granite  pillars, 
entablatures,  &e.  which  when  entire,  and  in  their  proper  fituations,  mud  have  been 
great  ornaments  to  the  city.  But  the  following  imperfeGt  infcriptions  are  all  that  fell 
in  my  way  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  is  preferved  the  ancient  name,  as  it  may  be  prefumed, 
of  this  city.  And  from  this  circumftance,  together  with  the  Jugis  Aqua,  fo  particu- 
larly defcribed  by  Saltuft,  and  appropriated  to  Capfa,  we  may  receive  fufficient  proof 
that  the  Capfa  of  Salluft  and  Ptolemy  were  the  fame ;  nocwithftandmg  what  Bochart  * 
and  Cellarius  t  have  fuppofed  to  the  contrary. 


Gorbata  lies  four  leagues  to  the  S.S.  W.  of  Gafsa,  with  a  brook  of  bracktfli  water 
running  by  it ;  which  notwithftanding,  by  digging  pits  -and  letting  it  percolate  into 
them  tnrough  the  interjacent  banks  of  fand,  becomes  thereby  tolerably  palatable.  It  is 
built  upon  one  of  thofe  hemifpherical  hiiiocs  that  lie  in  great  variety  round  about  it ; 
affording  a  pcofped  particular  and  delightful  enough  at  a  diftance.  Gorbata  ihould  be 
the  ancient  Orbita,  which,  together  with  Capfa,  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  * 
eaftem  cities  of  Adrumetum  ;  the  ihape  and  falhion  perhaps  of  thefe  little  eminences 
^ight  have  given  occafion  to  the  name. 

After  Gorbata,  we  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  Sahara  which  is  called,  Al  Jeridde, 
or  El  Jereed,  i.  e.  Tbe  dry  Country ^  being  of  the  very  fame  nature  and  qus^lity  with 
thofe  parts  of  Gaetulia  which  have  been  already  defcribed.  Here  the  villages  are 
built  in  the  fame  manner,  with  mud  walls,  and  rafters  of  palm  trees  j  fo  that  very 
little  more  will  be  required  in  the  defcription  of  this,  than  to  give  an  account  of 
the  Lake  of  Marks,  and  to  enumerate  the  principal  villages,  formerly  the  feats  of  the 
Cinethia,  Machlyes,  Aufes,  and  Maxyes  of  the  old  geography. 

We  are  to  obferve,  therefore,  that  there  are  few  or  no  antiquities,  nor  indeed 
any  thing  worthy  of  our  notice  at  Shekkah,  the  Cerbica  of  Ptolemy,  eighteen 
leagues  to  the  S.  W,  by  W.  of  Gafsa ;  at  Te-gewfe,  the  Tichafa,  twelve  leagues 
to.  the  S.W.  by  S.;  at  Ebba,  the  Thabba,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Te-gewfe; 
at  Tozer,  the  Tifurus,  four  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Te-gewfe;  at  Nefta,  the 
Negeta,  five  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  Tozer.  In  croffing  the  Lake  of  Marks 
into  the  diftrid  of  Nifzowah,  the  like  remark  may  be  made  at  Telemeen,  the 
Almaena,  ten  leagues  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Te-gewfe ;  at  Ebillee,  the  VepilUum,  two 
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leagues  to  the  S.  E.  of  Telemeen ;  and  at  the  many  other  villages  of  the  Jereed ; 
though,  by  feveral  pieces  of  granite  and  other  marble,  by  the  almoft  furprifin^  prefer- 
vation  of  tneir  old  names,  by  a  word  or  two  likewife  of  fome  ancient  infcription,  the 
Romans  may  be  traced  out  through  mod  of  thefe  villages.  The  trade  and  intereft  of 
them  all  lie  altogether  iii  dates ;  which  they  exchange  for  wheat,  barley,  linen,  and 
other  commodities  that  are  brought  hither  from  all  parts  of  this  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms.  At  Tozer  particularly,  whofe  dates  ajre  the  moft  efteemed,  and 
which  is  become  thereby  the  principal  mart,  there  is  a  great  traffic  carried  on  by 
feveral  merchants,  who  travel  once  a  year  as  far  as  the  Niger,  and  bring  with  them  from 
thence  a  number  of  black  flaves,  whom  they  ufually  exchange  for  dates,  at  the  rate  of 
one  black  for  two  or  three  quintals  of  that  fruit. 

The  Shibkah  £1  Low-deah,  ox  Lake  of  Marks ^  divides  the  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tozer  from  thofe  in  the  province  of  Nif-zowah.  It  is  fo  called  from  a 
number  of  trunks  of  palm  trees  that  are  placed  at  proper  diftances  to  diredt  the  cara- 
vans in  their  marches  over  it.  Without  fuch  affiftances,  travelling  here  would  be  both 
dangerous  and  difficult,  as  well  from  the  variety  of  pits  and  c^uick-fands,  that  could 
not  otherwife  be  avoided,  as  becaufe  the  oppofite  fliore  (as  we  may  properly  call  it), 
either  in  palling  from  Te-gewfe  to  the  province  of  Nifzowah,  or  from  hence  to 
Te-gewie,  has  no  other  tokens  to  be  known  by  befides  their  date  trees.  And  as 
thefe  are  rarely  feen  at  above  five  hours  diftance,  or  fixteen  miles  at  the  moft,  great 
miftakes,  without  fuch  convenient  marks  and  diredions,  might  be  committed  in  paifing 
over  a  plain  of  this  extent,  where'the  horizon  is  as  proper  for  aftronomical  obfervations 
as  the  lea  itfelf. 

This  lake  reaches  near  twenty  leagues  from  E#  to  W.,  and  the  breadth,  where  I 
pafled  it,  was  about  fix.  Yet  it  is  not  all  of  it  a  coUedion  ot  water ;  there  being 
feveral  dry  places  interfperfed  all  over  it  that  look  like  fo  many  iflands,  to  which  they 
have  been  very  properly  compared  by  the  ancients.  To  the  eaftward  efpecially,  in  the 
iame  meridian  with  Telemeen,  there  is  one  of  thefe  iflsuids,  which,  though  uninhabited 
yet  is  very  large,  and  well  fi:ocked  with  date  trees.  The  Arabs  tell  us,  that  the 
Egyptians,  in  one  of  their  invafions  of  this  country,  halted  here  for  (bme  time ;  and 
that  this  plantation  originally  fprung  from  the  ftones  of  thofe  dates  which  they  brought 
along  with  them  for  their  provifions.  And,  probably,  from  this  account  and  tradition, 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  circumambient  lake  might  have  been  called  Bahyre 
Pharaoune,  i.  e.  The  Plains  of  Pharaoh. 

The  fituation  of  this  lake,  with  regard  to  the  fea,  the  Syrtes,  and  the  river  Triton, 
fliould  induce  us  to  take  it  for  the  Palus  Tritonis  of  the  ancients ;  and  that  the  ifland 
I  have  mentioned  is  the  Cherfonefus  of  the  Sicilian  hillorian  *,  and  the  Phla  of  Hero- 
dotus.  Pallas  t  likewife,  who,  with  the  Libyan  women,  attended  Sefoftris  in  his 
Afiatic  expedition,  and  was  fuppofed  to  owe  her  origin  to  this  lake,  might  have  made 
this  ifland  the  chief  place  of  her  refidence.  Mela  places  the  Palus  Tritonis  near,  or 
upon  the  fea  coaft ;  and  Callimachus,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Pliny  |,  on  this,  (i.  e.  on  the 
Cyrenaic)  fide  of  the  leifer  Syrtis  ;  both  which  circumftances  agree  with  the  prefent 
topography  of  this  lake.  But  we  fhall  (till  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  river  Triton; 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geographers,  is  made  to  pafs  through 

*  Ta^  S*  Bf  AiM^ofof  •*  xTt0UA  7,o>ii9  iJLsyaXfiTf  moi  rm  T^trwJbj  Xi^ik,  w  »vo  tu  a';^/A«TOj  o»/x«a«*  Xfppoyi}9w. 
Diod.  bic.  Hid.  1.  iii.  p.  130. 

Vfooiryp^iKriou,     Id  ibid.  L  in.  p.  142* 
J  Ph'n.  L  V.  c.  4. 

VOL.  xv^    •  4  0  diis' 
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this  lake,  in  its  courfe  to  the  fea.  For  the  river,  (and  jhere  is  no  other  at  a  very 
great  diftance)  which  fisills  into  the  fea  at  Gabs,  the  ancient  Tacape,  mud  undoubtedly 
be  the  Triton ;  yet,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  it  has  not  the  leaft  communication 
with  this  lake.  And  befides,  the  water  both  of  this  river  and  of  the  brook  of  El 
Hammah,  which  lies  nearer  to  the  lake,  is  very  fweet  and  wholefome :  whereas  that 
of  the  lake,  (and  indeed  of  moft  others  that  I  have  tafted  in  Africa)  has  a  falt- 
nefs  not  inferior  to  fea  water ;  a  circumftance  which  alone  may  be  a  fufficient  proof, 
notwithftanding  the  concurrent  accounts  of  the  old  geography,  too  much  followed  by 
the  modem,  that  there  could  be  no  communication  betwixt  them.  This  circumftance, 
however,  may  be  a  proof  that  the  Lake  of  Marks,  or  the  Palus  Tritonis,  was  likewife 
the  Lacus  Salinarum  of  iEthicus  and  liidore. 

Leaving  Ebillee  and  Mags,  we  travel  near  30  miles  through  a  lonefome  uncom- 
fortable defert,  the  refort  of  cut-throats  and  robbers,  where  we  faw  the  recent  blood 
of  a  Turkifli  gentleman,  who,  with  three  of  his  fervants,  had  been  murdered  two  days 
before  by  thefe  affaffins.  Here  we  were  likewife  ready  to  be  attacked  by  five  of  thefe 
Harammees,  who  were  mounted  upon  black  horfes,  and  clothed,  to  be  the  lefs  dif- 
cerned,  with  bumoofes  (i.  e.  cloaks)  of  the  like  colour.  But  findmg  us  prepared  to 
receive  them,  they  came  up  peaceably  to  us,  and  gave  us  the  qflemmab.  Through  all 
this  dreary  fpace  we  meet  with  neither  herbage  nor  water  till  we  arrive  within  a  few 
miles  of  £1  Hammah. 

£1  Hammah  lies  four  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Gabs,  being  one  of  the  frontier 
towns  of  the  Tunifeens,  where  they  have  a  fmall  caftle  and  garrifon.  The  old  city  is 
at  a  little  diftance,  ftill  preferving  fome  tokens  of  antiquity,  though  nothing  confider- 
able.  The  infcriptions,  particularly,  which  are  mentioned  by  Dapper*  and  Leo,  no 
longer  fubfift ;  having  undergone  the  like  fete  with  the  other  ancient  monuments  and 
ftruftures  of  this  place. 

£1  Hammah,  to  diftinguiftkit  from  other  cities  of  the  like  name,  iis  generally  called 
£1  Hammah  of  Gabs,  i.  e.  The  Baths  ef  Gabs  or  Tacape ;  the  fame  with  the  Aquas 
Tacapitanas,  which  might  be  its  ancient  name.  For  the  17  or  1 8  miles  in  the  Itinerary^ 
which  is  the  diftance  betwixt  Tacape  and  the  Aquas  Tacapitanas,  is  the  very  fame  that 
lies  betwixt  Gabs  and  £1  Hammah.  Thefe  baths  are  ftieltered  from  the  weather  by 
low  thatched  hovels ;  and  their  bafons,  which,  like  thofe  at  Mereeg^,  are  about  twelve 
feet  fquare,  and  four  in  depth,  have,  a  little  below  the  furfece  of  the  water,  fome 
benches  of  ftone  for  the  bathers  to  fit  upon.  One  of  thefe  baths  is  called  The  Bath 
of  the  Lepers ;  and  below  it  the  water  ftagnates  and  forms  a  pool,  the  fame  perhaps 
with  the  Lake  of  Lepers  mentioned  by  Leo.  A  fmall  rivulet  is  formed  by  the  water 
which  flows  from  thefe  baths ;  which,  after  it  has  been  conduced  in  a  number  and 
variety  of  fubdivifions  through  the  adjacent  gardens,  is  again  united  j  and  in  direfting 
its  courfe  towards  the  Lake  of  Marks,  becomes  rajhig^  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fand. 
And  probably  this  circumftance,  together  with  the  vicinity  of  the  fources  of  the 
Triton  to  this  rivulet,  (though  they  have  not  the  leaft  communication  with  each  other) 
might  give  occafion  to  the  above^entioned  error  in  the  ancient  geographers,  of  deduc« 
ing  the  Triton  from  the  Palus  Tritonis,  or  Lake  of  Marks.  And  this  may  be  the  more 
plaufible,  as  few  or  no  curious  perfons  have  hitherto  had  the  hardinefs  to  traverfe  over 
thefe  deferts,  the  abode  and  refort,  as  I  have  obferved,  of  cut-throats  and  affaffins,  and 
confequently  where  there  could  have  been  no  opponunity  to  reftify  the  miftake. 

♦  AiL  Gcogr.  vol.  vj.  p..  164.  J,  Leo,  p.  225.. 
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The  principle  Arabs  of  this  Winter  Circuit  are  the  various  fubdivifions  of  the 
Faraflieefe  and  Welled  Seide,  the  mod  confiderable  and  numerous  tribes  of  this,  king- 
dom. The  latter  extend  themfelves  chiefly  along  thofe  diftrifts  that  have  been 
defcribed  under  the  names  of  Sahul  and  Dackul ;  but  the  Faraiheefe,  who  poflefs 
the  midland  country,  are  more  frequently  met  with  near  Spaitla  and  Fuflanah,  The 
Nememfliah,  another  very  powerful  clan,  rarely  pay  any  homage  to  the  Tunifeens,  and 
rove  uncontroulably  to  the  weftward  of  the  Farafheefe  and  of  the  Welled  Se^dy 
Boogannim,.  as  hr  as  Gellah  and  Tipafa,  even  to  the  very  douwars  of  the  Henneifhah. 
Welled  Seedy  Boogannim,  with  their  fanduary,  lie  to  the  northward  of  the  plains  of 
Fuflfanah,  as  rar  as  the  mountains  of  EUouleejah  and  Hydrah  ;  and  to  the  eaftward  of 
them,  near  Sbeebah  and  Kifler,  are  the  encampments  of  the  Welled  Omran.  The 
Welled  Matthie  cultivate  the  rich  country  near  Youfef  and  Zowareen ;  neither  do  the 
Welled  Ya-goube  enjoy  a  lefs  fertile  fituation  near  the  walls  cf  KeiF.  The  Bedoweens 
upon  the  frontiers  are  the  Welled  BooguflF,  who  frequently  difpute  the  paflage  of 
the  Serratt,  with  the  Woorgab,  a  formidable  clan  under  the  jurifdidion  of  th^ 
Algerines.  | 


PART  III. 

THE   NATURAL    HISTORY  OF  BARBART:    PARTICULARLY    OF    THE   B^NGBOMS  OP 

ALGIERS  AND  TUNIS. 

CBAF.L^Of  tbeir  Hujbandry,  Isfc. 

f  I.  ^  Of  the  Air,  Winds,  Weather,  Seafons,  tffc. 

•THE  Tell,  or  cultivated  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  lying  betwixt  34*  and  37*  N.  lat# 
enjoy  a  very  wholefome  and  temperate  air,  neither  too  hot  and  fultry  in  fummer, 
nor  too  (harp  and  cold  in  winter.  During  the  fpace  of  twelve  years  tnat  I  attended 
the  fadory  of  Algiers,  I  found  the  thermometer  twice  only  contra£ted  to  the  freezing 
point,  ana  then  the  whole  country^  which  was  very  unufual,  was  covered  with  fnow ; 
nor  ever  knew  it  rife  to  fultry  weather,  unlefs  the  winds  blew  from  the  Sahara.  The 
feafons  of  the  year  infenfibly  fall  into  one  another ;  and  the  great  equability  in  the 
temperature  of  tnis  climate  appears  further  from  this  circumftance,  that  the  barometer 
fliews  us  all  the  revolutions  of  the  weather  in  the  fpace  of  one  inch  and  or  from 
29  inches  and  tjs  to  30  inches  t*  . 

The  winds  are  generally  from  the  fea ;  /.  e.  from  the  W.  by  the  N.  to  the  E. 
Thofe  from  the  eaft  are  common  at  Algiers  from  May  to  September;  and  then  the 
weflerly  winds  take  place  and  become  the  moft  frequent.  Sometimes  alfo,  particularly 
about  the  equinoxes,  we  very  fenfibly  experience  that  force  and  impetuofity  which  the 
ancients  have  afcribed  to  the  Africus*,  or  S.  W.  wind,  called  La-betch  by  thefe 
mariners. 

*  Afrxcus  furibunduB  ac  ruens  ab  occidente  hiberno.   Senec.  Nat.  Quseft. 

Una  Eurufque  Notufque  ruunt,  creberque  procellis  ' 
Africas.  Ftrg*JEn,u%^. 

Lu6Uintem  Icariis  fiufb'bus  Africum 

Mercator  metuens.  Hor.  Carm.  L  i.  od.  i. 

40  a  The 
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The  foutherly  wtnds^  or  thofe  from  the  Sahara,  which  are  uftially  hot  and  violent, 
are  not  frequent.  However,  they  blow  fometimes  for  five  or  fix  days  together  in  July 
and  Auguft,  and  are  fo  excefiively  fiiffbcating,  that,  during  then:  continuance,  the 
inhabitants,  in  order  to  generate  frem  air,  are  obliged  frequently  to  fprinkle  the  floors 
of  their  houfes  with  water  or  vinegar,  which  is  the  mofl;  refreihing.  In  the  latter  end 
of  January  1730-31,  a  violent  hot  foutherly  wind  immediately  followed  the  thawing  of 
the  Ihow  ;  which,  for  the  fpace  of  two  months^  had  covered  the  adjacent  country.  But 
both  thefe  phenomena  were  looked  upon  as  very  furprifing  and  unufual. 

The  winds  from  the  W.  the  N.  W.  and  the  N.  are  attended  with  fair  weather  in 
fummer,  and  with  rain  in  winter.  But  the  eaflerly  winds,  no  lefs  than  the  foutherly, 
are  for  the  mofl  part  dry,  though  accompanied  with  a  thick  and  cloudy  atmofphere  in 
moft  feafons.  It  is  particular  enough,  that  the  mountams  of  Barbary  and  thofe  of 
Italy  and  Spain  fhould  be  differently  affedted  with  the  fame  wind.  For  the  former  are 
conflantly  clear  in  eafterly  winds,  but  capped  and  clouded  with  thofe  from  the  wefl> 
particularly  a  little  before  and  during  the  time  of  rain  ;  the  contrary  to  which,  I  am 
mformed,  falls  out  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  barometer  rifes  to  30  inches  t<5  or  to  with  a  northerly  wind,  though  it  be  attended 
with  the  greateft  rains  and  tempefts.  But  there  is  nothing  conftant  and  regular  in 
eaflerly  or  weflerly  winds  ;  though  for  three  or  four  months  together,  in  the  lummer^ 
whether  the  winds  are  from  one  or  the  other  quarter,  the  quickfilver  fbinds  at  about 
thirty  inches,  without  the  leafl  variation.  With  the  hot  foutherly  winds,  I  have  rarely 
fouiul  it  higher  than  29  inches  and  which  is  alfo  the  ordinary  height  in  flormy  wet 
weather  from  the  we(L 
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The  ordinary  quantity  of  ram  which  falls  yearly  at  Algiers  is,  at  a  medium,  twenty^ 
feven  or  twenty-eight  inches.  In  the  years  1723-4,  and  1724-5,  which  were  looked 
upon  as  dry  years,  there  only  fell  about  twenty-four  inches  ;  whereas,  in  1 730-1, 
which  may  be  placed  amon^  the  wet  years,  the  quantity  was  upwards  of  thirty. 
The  rains  were  ftill  more  copious  an.  1732-3,  amounting  to  more  than  forty  inches  ; 
but  this  was  fo  extraordinary^  that  the  like  had  rarely  happened.  The  ihowers,  par- 
ticularly Od.  15.  and  Nov.  11.  were  fo  remarkably  heavy  and  frequent,  that  the  pipes 
contrived  to  convey  the  rain  water  from  their  terraces,  as  they  call  the  tpps  of  their 
flat  roofed  houfes,  were  not  wide  enough  to  receive  it.  Whilft  I  was  at  Tunis  in 
February  and  March  1727-8,  it  rained  forty  days  fucceffively  j  but  I  have  not  known 
the  like  at  Algiers,  where  it  feldom  rains  above  two  or  three  days  together,  after 
which,  there  is  ufually  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  more^  of  fadr  and  good  weather. 

Little  or  no  rain  falls  in  this  climate  during  the  fummer  feafon ;  and  in  mod  parts 
of  the  Sahara,  particularly  in  the  Jereede,  they  have  feldom  any  nan  at  all.  It  was 
likewife  the  fame  in  the  Holy  Land,  Prov.  xxvi.  i.  where  rain  is  accounted  an  unufual 
thing  in  harveft.  2  Sam.  xxi.  10.  where  it  is  alfo  mentioned,  from  harveft,  till  rain 
dropped  on  them i.  e.  their  rainy  feafon  fell  out,  as  in  Barbary,  in  the  autumnal 
and  winter  months ;  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  month,  which  anfwers  to  our  January, 
being  defcribed  particularly  (Ezra  x.  9.  13.)  to  be  a  time  of  much  rain.  Babylon, is 
alfo  defcribed  by  Strabo,  1.  xv.  p.  506.  to  have  been  in  the  like  condition  with  Tozer, 
and  the  villages  of  the  Jereede :  KsfotfAu  v  p^^eavrat*  sSt  yotf  xetrofAS^si/ronj  fays  that 
curious  author. 

When  I  was  at  Tozer  in  December,  A.t)»  1727,  we  had  a  fmall  drizzhng  fliower 
that  continued  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours ;  and  fo  little  provifion  was  made  againfl: 
accidents  of  this  kind,  that  feveral  of  the  houfes,  which  are  built  only  as  ufual  (p.  42. 
138.)  with  palm  branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  fun,  correfponding  perhaps 
to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  untempered  mortar,  Ezek.  xiii.  ii.  fell  down  by  imbibing 
the  moifture  of  the  fhower.  Nay,  provided  the  drops  had  been  either  larger,  or  the 
fliower  of  a  longer  continuance,  or  overflowings  in  the  prophet's  expreffion,  the  whole 
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city  would  have  undoubtedly  diffolved  and  dropt  to  pieces.  The  like  alfo,  to  compare 
great  things  with  fmall,  might  ,  have  happened,  upon  the  fame  occafion,  even  to 
fuch  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  as  are  made  of  brick ;  the  compofition  whereof,  being 
only  a  mixture  of  clay,  mud,  and  (Exod.  v.  j.)  ftraw  *,  llightly  blended  and  faieaded 
together,  and  afterwards  baked  in  the  fun,  would  have  made  as  little  refiftance.  The 
ftraw  which  keeps  thefe  bricks  together,  and  ftill  preferves  its  original  colour,  feems 
to  be  a  proof  that  thefe  bricks  were  never  burnt,  or  made  in  kibas. 

J  2.  —  Of  their  Hts/bandry  and  Product. 

THE  firft  raips  fall  here  fome  years  in  September,  in  others  a  month  later ;  after 
which,  the  Arabs  break  up  their  ground,  in  order  to  fow  wheat  and  plant  beans. 
This  commonly  falls  out  about  the  middle  of  Oftober ;  but  the  fowing  of  barley,  and 
the  planting  of  lentils  and  garvancos,  as  they  call  the  cicer  or  chich  pea,  is  a  fortnisht 
or  three  weeks  later,  or  not  till  the  end  of  November.  ^  If  the  latter  rains  fall  as  uiual 
in  the  middle  of  April,  fin  the  Holy  Lan^we  find  they  were  a  month  fooner,  Joel  ii. 
23.)  the  crop  is  reckoned  fecure ;  the  harveft  commg  on  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  according  to  the  heat  and  quality  of  the  preceding  feafons. 

Two  bufhels  and  an  half  of  wheat  or  barley  are  fufGcient  to  fow  as  much  ground 
as  a  psur  of  beeves  will  plow  in  one  day ;  which  is,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  equal  to  one 
of  our  acres.  I  could  never  learn  that  Barbary  afforded  yearly  more  than  one  crop ; 
one  bufhel  yieldmg  ordmarily  from  eight  to  twelve,  thougn  fome  diflrids  may  perhaps 
afford  a  much  greater  increafe,  for  it  is  common  to  fee  one  ^rain  produce  ten  or  fifteen 
(talks.  Even  fome  grains  of  the  Murwaany  wheat,  which  I  brought  with  me  to 
Oxford,  and  fowed  in  the  phyfic  garden,  threw  out  each  of  them  fifty.  But  Muze- 
ratty,  one  of  the  late  kaleefas,  or  viceroys  of  the  province  of  Tlemfan,  brought  once 
with  him  to  Algiers  a  root  that  yielded  tourfcore ;  telling  us,  that,  in  confequence  of 
a  difpute  concerning  the  refpedive  fruitfuIneCs  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  the  Emeer 
Hadge,  or  prince  of  the  weftem  pilgrims,  fent  once  to  tne  bafhaw  of  Cairo«  one  that 
yielded  fixfcore.  Plinv  f  mentions  fome  that  bore  three  or  four  hundred.  It  likewife 
happens,  that  one  of  tnefe  ftalks  will  fometimes  bear  two  ears,  whilft  each  of  thefe  ears 
will  as  often  fhopt  out  into  a  number  of  leffer  ones,  thereby  affording  a  moft  plentiful 
increafe.  And  may  not  thefe  large  prolific  ears,  when  feven  are  faid  to  come  up  upon 
one  ftalk,  Gen^^  xli.  5.  explain  what  is  further  mentioned,  ver.  47.  of  the  feven  fruit- 
ful years  in  Egypt,  viz.  that  "  the  earth  brought  them  forth  by  handfui,ls  V 

But  there  is  one  kind  only  of  wheat  and  barley  which  is  generally  cultivated  ;  and 
thefe  are  each  of  them  produced  in  fuch  plenty,  tliat  whilft  Oran  was  in  the  poffeflion 
of  the  Algerines,  our  Englifh  merchants  ufually  ftiipped  off  from  thence  every  year 
feven  or  eight  thoufand  ton,  even  of  what  could  well  be  fpared  by  the  inhabitants. 
However,  they  both  of  them  differ  in  quality,  according  to  the  ground  whereon  they 
are  fown.  For  what  grows  upon  the  plains  of  Bufdeerah  is  accounted  the  beft  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis;  whilft  at  Algiers,  the  com  of  Teffailah  and  Zeidoure,  and  efpe- 

*  Palcis  cobaerent  latem.    Phfl.  Jud,  m  vjta  Mofip.  ' 

f  Tritico  nihil  eft  fertiUus :  hoc  ei  natura  trtbuity  quoniam  ea  maxSme  aliat  hominem:  utpote  cum  e 
/nodiOf  fi  fit  aptum  foluoi,  quale  in  Byzacio  Afncz  campo,  ccnteni  quinqaageni  (centum  folum  alibi 
memorantur}  modii  reddantur.  Mifit  ex  eoloco  Divo  Augufto  procurator  ejus  ex  uno  grano  (vix  credibtle 
didu)  quadn'ngenta  paucis  minus  ^erroina,  cxtantque  de  ea  re  epidoiae*  Mifit  et  Neroni  fimiliter  cccxt 
ilipulas  (X  uno  grano.   Plin.  l.xviii«  p.  io» 
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dally  the  Murwaany,  as  they  call  a  larger  fort  of  wheat  at  Medea,  keep  up  the  greateft 
reputation. 

Near  the  Sikke  and  Habrah,  in  the  MattijJati,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hamah  below 
Conftantina,  and  all  along  the  Mejardah,  in  alt  which  places  they  have  a  great  com- 
mand of  water  during  the  whole  fummer,  the  inhabitants  cultivate  rice,  Indian  corn, 
and  particularly  a  white  fort  of  millet,  called  Drah  *,  which  they  prefer  to  barley,  in 
fattening  their  cattle.  The  fparrows,  which  in  the  open  country  build  upon  trees^ 
only,  the  linnets,  goldfinches,  and  other  Kttle  birds,  are  fo  fond  of  this  grainy  that, 
when  it  grows  ripe,  they  are  obliged  to  watch  it,  and  hinder  them  from  fettling:  upon 
tt,  by  making  all  the  day  long  a  perpetual  fcreaming  and  noife.  The  extemporary 
booths  which  they  make  with  branches /)f  trees,  reeds,  and  bulrulhes,  to  flielter  them- 
felves,  at  thefe  times,  from  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  and  are  entirely  negledled  and 
fbrfaken  in  the  other  feafons,  may  be  the  fame,  and  for  the  like  purpofe,  with  the  coU 
iage  in  a  vineyard ^  and  with  the  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers ^  mentigned,  Ifa.  il  8.  as 
emblems  of  the  diiconfolate  ilate  of  Jerufalem. 

Oats  are  not  cultivated  at  all  by  tl\e  Arabs,  the  horfes  of  this  country  (ittttoc  axortKra?, 
Hom.  11.  z.  506.)  feeding  altogether  upon  barley  and  ftraw,  the  latter  of  which,  as  their 
grais  is  never  made  into  hay,  is  the  ufual  fodder  in  the  Holy  Land.  This  we  learn 
trom  1  Kings  iv.  24.  where  it  is  faid,  they  brought  barley  and  ftraw  for  the  horfes  and 
dromedaries.— ' Like  an  ox  that  eateth  hay^  PfaU  cvr.  fiiould  be,  Uke  a  beeve  that  eatetb 
%rafs. 

Thefe  nations  continue  to  tread  out  their  com  after  the  primitive  cuflom  of  the  £aft« 
Inftead  of  beeves,  they  frequently  make  ufe  of  mules  and  horfes,  by  tying  in  like 
manner  by  the  neck  three  or  four  of  them  together,  and  whipping  them  afterwards 
round  about  the  Nedders  t,  as  they  call  the  treading  ffoors,  (the  Libyae  area^  Hor.) 
where  the  (heaves  fie  open  and  expanded,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  placed  and 
prepared  with  us  for  rhrefhing.  This  indeed  is  a  much  quicker  way  than  ours,  though 
lefs  cleanly^..  For  as  it  is  performed  in  the  open  air,Hof.  xiii.  3.  upon  any  round  level 
plat  of  ground,  daubed  over  with  cow's  dung,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pofSble,  the  earth, 
fand,  or  gravel  from  rifing  \  a  great  quantity  of  them  all,  notwithftanding  this  pre^ 
caution,  muft  unavoidably  be  taken  up  with  the  grain.  At  the  fame  time,  the  ftraw, 
which  has  been  taken  notice  of  as  their  chier  and  only  fodder,  is  hereby  fhattered  to 
pieces ;  a  circumftance  very  pertinently  alluded  to,  2  Kings  xiiL  7.  where  the  King 
of  Syria  is  faid  to  have  made  the  Jfraelites  like  the  duji  by  threjhing. 

Alter  the  graia  is  trodden  out,  they  winnow  it  by  throwing  it  up  againft  the  wind 
with  a  fliovel;  the  to  ifImov^  Matt.  iii.  12.  Lukeiii.  17.  there  t*endered  a  fan^  too  cum- 
berfome  a  machine  to  be  thought  of.  Whereas,  the  text  fhould  rather  run,,  whofe 
fbovel^  or  forky  the  of y«ycv  oJovnxov,  as  my  learned  friend,.  Mr.  Merrick,  rather  takes 
it  to  be,  which  is  a  portable  inftrument,  is  in  his  bandy  agreeable  to  the  practice  that 
is  recorded,  Ifa.  xxx.  24.  where  both  the  ihovel  and  the  fan  are  mentioned,  as  the 
chaff  that  is  ih^r^hy  carried  away  bef^e  the  windy  is  often  alluded  to,  Jbbxxi.  i8» 
Ffal.  i.  4*  Ifa..xxix.  5.  and  xxxv»5.  Hof.  xiii.  3.  The  broken  pieces  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image  particularly  are  very  beautifully  compared,  Dan.^ii.  25,  to  the  chuff' of 
the  fummer  threjhing  floor  carried  away  by  the  wind. 

*  The  Draba  Arabum  of  the  botanffts,  though  a  quite  differeDt  plants  unqaedtonabiy  comes  from  thiay 
the  forriicr  being  a  fpccics  of  Thlafpi,  with  which  millet  has  no  manner  of  affinity. 

f  This  figure  and  ufe  of  the  Nedder  fcema  to  be  imphed,  i.  In  the  Hebrew  name  X^^gotwii  from 
whence  perhaps  the  Greek  yv^,  and  the  Latin  gyrus  %  2.  In  the  Greek  appellation  ai>jm :  and,  3.  In  the 
Ethiopic^  aviidj  \  viz»  from  whipping  the  cattle  that  tread  out  the  corn  roud&  about  or  in  a  circle. 

After 
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After  the  grain  is  winnowed,  they  lodge  it  in  mattamoresy  or  fubterraneous  ts^zi^ 
zines,  as  the  cuftom  was  formerly  of  other  nations  *,  two  or  three  hundred  of  which  . 
are  fometimes  together^  the  fmalieft  holding  four  hundred  bufliels.  Hirdusf  ac- 
quaints us,  that  the  Africans  made  ufe  of  tnefe  pits  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  their 
provifions  from  an  enemy.  It  is  more  probable,  that  they  were  contrived  in  thofe 
earlier  ages,  as  they  continue  to  be  to  this  day,  for  the  greater  eafe  and  convemence 
of  the  inhabitants.  For  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  either  the  ancient  Nomades,  or  the 
prefent  Arabs,  would  be  at  the  expence  of  eredHng  ftore-houfes  of  (lone,  when  they 
could,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and  at  every  ftation  where  they  encamped  to  gather 
in  their  harveft,  be  ferved  with  thefe. 

Beans,  lentils,  kidney  beans,  and  garvancos  are  the  chiefefl  of  their  pulfe  kind. 
Peafe,  which  till  of  late  were  known  in  the  gardens  only  of  the  feveral  Chriftian  mer- 
chants, are  fown  with  the  firft  rains,  and  bloflbm  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  March.  Beans  are  ufually  full  podded  at  that  time,  and  continue 
during  the  whole  fpring ;  which,  after  they  are  boiled  and  ftewed  with  oil  and  garlic, 
are  the  principal  food  of  perfons  of  all  diftindUons.  After  them,  lentils,  kidney  beans, 
and  garvancos  begin  to  be  gathered ;  the  firft  of  which  are  dreffed  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  beans,  diflblving  eafily  into  a  mafs,  and  making  a  pottage  of  a  chocolate 
colour.  This  we  find  was  the  red  pottage  which  Efau  from  thence  called  £dom,  ex- 
changed for  his  birth-right  J.  Bat  garvancos  are  prepared  in  a  different  manner, 
neither  do  they  grow  foft,  like  other  pulfe,  by  boiling ;  and  therefore  never  conftitute 
a  difh  by  themfelves,  but  are  ftrawed  fingly  as  a  gamifli  over  cufcafowe,  pillowe,  and 
other  diflies.  They  are  befides  in  the  greateft  repute,  after  they  are  parched  in  pans 
and  ovens;  then  affuming  the  name  of  leblebby.  This  feems  to  be  of  the  greats 
antiquity,  for  Plautus  §  ifpeaks  of  it  as  a  thing  very  common  in  his  time  ;  the  like  ob« 
fervation  we  meet  with  in  Ariftophanes  || :  neither  is  there,  as  far  as  I  haye  been  in- 
formed, any  other  pulfe  prepared  in  this  manner.  The  leblebby  therefore  of  thefe 
times  may  probably  be  the  (^bp  kali)  parched  pulfe  ^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as 
CalE?inus  fuppofes  tnem  to  be  the  Tf«ywtXi«  of  the  Greek  authors*  *•  They  have  like- 
Wife  been  taken  ft  for  the  pigeons'  dung  mentioned  at  the  fiege  of  Samaria.  And^ 
indeed,  as  the  cicer  is  pointed  at  one  end,  and  acquires  an  a(h  colour  in  parching,  the 
firft  of  which  circumftances  anfwers  to  the  figure,  the  other  to  the  ufual  colour  of 
pigeons'  dung,  the  fuppofition  is  by  no  means  to  be  difregarded. 

After  their  com  and  pulfe,  we  are  Co  take  notice  of  the  roots,  pot-herbs,  and  fruit, 
of  which  there  is  not  only  great  plenty  and  variety,  but  a  continuance  or  fucceffion, 
at  leaft  of  one  kind  or  other,  throughout  the  whole  year.  To  give  therefore  a 
fpecimen  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  of  Barbary,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  turnips, 
carrots^  and  cabbages,  are  equally  good  and  common  in  moft  feafons.  The  lift  el  ^ 
halhoure,  a  fmall  parfnip  like  turnip,  with  fibrous  roots,  has  a  tafte  fo  agreeably 
pungent,  that  it  is  held  in  the  highelt  efteem,  and  fold  by  weight.  A  turnip  like  ihi^ 
is  fometimes  brought  from  Hamburgh,  lettuce,  or  chofs,  according  to  the  generical 

^  *  Utjliflime  fervantur  (frutncnta)  in  fcrobi'bus,  quo«  Siros,  (Zii^f,  Var.  1.  i.  c.  57.)  vocant,  ut  in 

'  Cappadocia  ct  in  Thracia.    In  Hifpania  et  Africa,  ante  omnia,  }it  licco  folo  fiant,  curant  :  mox  ut  paka 

fobflernatur.    Praeterea  cum  fpica  lua  conduntur,  [non  ita  hodie  mos  Africae  eft]}.  Ita  frumenta  li  nutlua 
fpiritus  penetret,  certum  eft  nihil  maleficum  nafci.    Plin.  J.  xviii.  c.  30. 

f  Hirt.  Bell.  Afric.  §  57.  J  Gen,  xxv.  30.  and  34. 

§  Tarn  friftum  ego  ilium  reddam,  quam  fridum  eil  cicer.    Plaut.  in  Bacch.  iv.  v.  ver.  7. 
II  Ay3^axiTa«T»$i?*y9&.   Ariftoph.  in  Pace.  ^  2  Sam.  zvii.  28.    Vid  Hi'eronyir.  Vers, 

Superintulit  caniftrum  habens  cicer  fridlum,  quod  ill!  T^^yft^a  (i.  e*  Bullaria)  vocaut.  Caflian, 
Collat.  viii.  •  f  f  Vid.  Boch.  Hieroz.  par.  poft.  I.  i.  c,  7. 
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name*  fendive,  Crefs,  chervil,  fpinage,  all  forts  of  beets,  with  the  young  (hoots  of 
the  wild  and  garden  artichoke,  are  in  feafon  from  Oftober  to  June ;  and  then  follow, 
during  the  reft  of  the  fummer,  calaba(has,  mellow-keahs*,  bedinjanns,  and  tomatas; 
each  of  them  in  its  turn  gives  a  reliih  to  their  foups  and  ragouts.  Neither  fhould  cazbar 
or  coriander  be  omitted,  as  it  has  always  a  principal  ihare  in  the  Moorifh  cookery. 
Sellery  and  colliflowers  arrive  here  to  great  perfeftion.  They  are  fown  in  July,  and 
fit  for  gathering  the  February  or  March  following.  I  have  'feen  feveral  colliflowers 
very  white,  folid,  and  compaQ:,  that  meafured  a  yard  or  more  in  circumference. 
They  begin  to  gather  muik,  and  water  melons,  about  the  latter  end  of  June ;  the 
firft  of  which  are  little  fuperior  in  tafte  to  our  own,  but  the  latter,  for  want  of  a 
proper  heat,  have  rarely  or  never  been  raifed  to  perfeflion  in  the  northern  climates* 
Doubtlefs  the  water  melon,  or  angura,  or  piftacha,  or  dillah,  as  they  call  it  here,  is 
providentially  calculated  for  the  fouthem  countries,  as  it  affords  a  cool  refrefliing 
juice,  affuages  thirft,  mitigates  feverifh  diforders,  and  compenfates  thereby,  in  no 
fmall  degree,  for  the  exceifive  heats  not  fo  much  of  thefe  as  of  the  more  fouthern 
diftrifts. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fruit  garden,  we  are  to  begin  with  the  palm  tree,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  large  plantations  in  the  maritime  as  well  as  in  the  inland  parts  of  this 
country  ;  though  fuch  only  as  grow  in  the  Sahara,  viz.  in  Gastulia  and  the  Jereeda, 
bring  their  fruit  to  perfection.  They  are  propagated  chiefly  from  young  flioots,  taken 
from  the  roots  of  full  grown  trees,  which,  if  well  tranfplanted  and  taken  care  of,  will 
yield  their  fruit  in  their  fixth  or  feventh  year  j  whereas,  thofe  that  are  raifed  imme- 
diately from  the  kernels,  will  not  bear  till  about  their  fixteenth.  This  method  of 
raifing  the  ^ oivig,  or  palm^  and  (what  may  be  further  obferved)  that,  when  the  old 
trunk  dies,  there  is  never  wanting  one  or  other  of  thefe  offsprings  to  fucceed  it,  may 
have  given  occafion  to  the  fable  of  the  bird  f  of  that  name  dying,  and  another  arifmg 
from  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  thefe  trees  are  male  and  female,  and  that  the  fruit  will  be  dry 
and  infipid  without  a  previous  communication  with  the  male.  In  the  month  of  March 
or  April  therefore,  when  the  flieaths  that  refpeftively  inclofe  th6  young  clufters  of 
the  male  flowers  and  the  female  fruit,  begin  to  open,  at  which  time  the  latter  are 
formed  and  the  firft  are  mealy,  they  take  a  fprig  or  two  of  the  male  clufter,  and 
infert  it  into  the  fheath  of  the  female ;  or  elfe  they  take  a  whole  clufter  of  the  male 
tree,  and  fprinkle  the  meal  or  farina  of  it  over  feveral  clufters  of  the  female  J.  The 
latter  praftice  is  common  in  Egypt,  where  they  have  a  number  of  males ;  but  the 
trees  of  Barbary  are  impregnated  by  the  former  method,  one  male  being  fufficient  to 
V  impregnate  four  or  five  hundred  females  §. 

The  Africans  call  this  operation  Dthuckar,  which  we  may  render  the  fxcundating^  or 
admijfton  of  the  male.  The  fame  word  is  like  wife  ufed,  inftead  of  the  ancient  caprificatio  |j, 

•  Mellon-keah,  or  mulookiah,  K^nV-Q*  as  In  the  Arabic^  is  the  fame  with  the  melochi'a,  or  cor- 
chorus  J.  B.  II.  982.  J.  R.  H.  259.  being  a  podded  fpecies  of  mallows  whofe  ^ods  are  roughs  of  a 
glutinous  fubftancet  and  ufed  in  mo(t  of  their  difhes.  Mcllow-keah  appears  to  be  little  different  in  name 
from  ni^p»  J^^  4-  which  we  render  mallows;  though  fome  other  plant  of  a  more  faltifh  tafte,  and 
Icfs  nourilhing  quality  (as  it  is  joined  with  the  roots  of  juniper  trees)  may  be  rather  intended, 

t  Vid.  Plin.  lib.  xiii.  c  4.    Bochart  Hieroz.  I.  vi.  c.  5.  parr.  poll.  p.  2, 

X  Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  4.  expreffed  this  by,  Pulvere  tantum  infperfo  focminis. 

§  Vid.  Phytogr.  No.  204. 

II  Vid.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  xv.  c.  19.  Menfe  Junto,  circa  folftitium  caprificandae  funt  arbores  ficiy  id 
cfl,  fufpcndcndi  grofli  tx  caprifico,  lino,  vclut  fcrra,  pertufi.  Pallad.  De  re  ruft.  1.  iv.  Caprificari 
(inquit  Siponttnusj  eft  adhibita  caprifico,  ne  fr  udus  propinqus  ficus  ante  maturitatcm  dccidant  providere. 
Vid.  Steph.  Thcs.  in  voce. 
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for  the  {ufpending  a  few  figs  of  the  male,  or  wild  fig  tree,  upon  the  female^  to  hinder 
the  fruit  from  dropping  off,  or  degenerating. 

I  was  informed,  that  the  palm  tree  arrives  to  its  greateft  vigour  about  thirty  years 
after  tranfplantation,  and  continues  fo  feventy  years  afterwards,  bearing  yearly  fifteen 
or  twenty  clutters  of  dates,  each  of  them  weighing  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  After 
this  period,  it  begins  gradually  to  decline,  and  ufually  falls  about  the  latter  end  of  its 
fecond  century.  *  Cui  placet  curas  agere  fasculorum,'  fays  Palladius,  Oft.  12.  ^  de 
palmis  cogitet  conferendis.' 

This  piXvifov  ^uToy  requires  no  other  culture  and  attendance,  than  to  be  well  watered 
once  in  ifour  or  five  days,  and  to  have  a  few  of  the  lower  boughs  lopt  off,  whenever 
they  begin  to  droop  or  wither.  Thefe,  whofe  ftumps  or  pollices,  in  being  thus 
gradually  left  upon  the  triink,  ferve,  like  fo  many  rounds  of  a  ladder,  to  climb  up 
the  tree,  either  to  fecundate  it,  to  lop  it,  or  to  gather  the  fruit,  are  quickly  fupplied 
with  others,  which  gradually  hang  down  from  the  top  or  crown,  contributing  not 
only  to  the  regular  and  uniform  growth  of  this  tall,  knotlefs,  beautiful  tree,  but  like- 
wife  to  its  perpetual  and  moft  delightful  verdure.  To  be  exalted^  Jlccles.  xxiv.  14.  or, 
to  fiourijh  like  the  palm  tree^  are  as  juft  and  proper  expreflions,  fuitable  to  the  nature 
of  this  plant,  as  to  fpread  abroad  like  a  cedar ^  Pfal.  xcii.  1 1. 

It  is  ufual  with  perfons  of  better  fafhion,  upon  a  marriage,  at  the  birth  or  circum- 
cifion  of  a  child,  or  upon  any  other  feaft  or  good  day,  to  entertain  their  guefts  with 
the  honey,  or  dipfe^  as  they  call  it,  of  the  palm  tree.  This  they  procure,  by  cutting 
off  the  head  or  crown  (the  iirix^irii  of  Theophraftus,  to  which  the  Hazazon  Tamar  is 
fuppofed  to  relate)  of  one  of  the  mojre  vigorous  plants,  and  fcouping  the  top  of  the 
trunk  into  the  fhape  of  a  bafon,  where  the  fap  m  afcending  lodges  itfelf,  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  quarts  a  day,  during  the  firft  week  or  fortnight ;  after  which,  the 
quantity  daily  diminifhes,  and  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks,  or  two  months,  the  juices  are 
entirely  confumed,  the  tree  becomes  dry,  and  ferves  only  for  timber  or  firewood. 
This  liquor,  which  has  a  more  lufcious  fweetnefs  than  honey,  is  of  the  confiftence  of 
a  thin  fyrop,  but  quickly  grows  tart  and  ropy,  acquiring  an  intoxicating  quality,  and 
giving  by  diftillation  an  agreeable  fpirit  or  ardky^  according  to  the  general  name  of 
thefe  people  for  all  hot  liquors  extracted  by  the  alembick. 

After  the  palm,  we  are  to  defcribe  the  Lotus  *,  whofe  fruit  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  hiftory.  The  Lotophagi  alfo,  a  confiderable  people  of  thefe  and  the  adjacent 
deferts,  received  their  name  from  eating  of  it.  Herodotus  t  informs  us,  that  the 
fruit  was  fweet  like  the  date ;  Pliny  J,  that  it  was  of  the  bignefs  of  a  bean,  and  of  a 
faffron  colour ;  and  Theophraftus  §,  that  it  grew  thick,  like  the  fruit  of  the  myrtle 
tree.  From  which  circumttances,  the  lotus  arbor  of  the  ancients  appears  to  be  the 
fame  plant  with  the  Seedra  of  the  Arabs.  This  fhrub,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
Jereede,  and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flower,  and  fruit  of 
the  ziziphus,  or  jujeb ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  fruit  is  here  round,  fmaller, 
and  more  lufcious,  at  the  fame  time  the  branches,  like  thofe  of  the  paliurus,  are 

*  Phyt.  No.  265. 

t  Herod,  p.  278.    Scyl.  Pcn'p.  p.  49.    Strab.  Gcogr.l.  xvn.  p.  1  t88.    Pcol.  Gcogr.  1.  iv.  c.  J. 

%  Africa  infignem  arborem  Loton  gignit  *♦  magnitudo  quae  pyro,  quanquam  Ncpos  Cornelius  brevem 
tradat.  **  Magnitudo  huic  fabse,  color  croci,  ied  ante  maturitatcm  alius  arque  alius,  ficut  in  uvls. 
Nafcitur  denfus  in  ramis  myrti  modo,  non  uc  in  Italia  cerafi  :  tarn  duici  ibi  cibo,  ut  nomen  etiam  genti 
terraque  dcderit,  nimis  hofpitali  advcoardm  oblivionc  patrix,  &c.    Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  17. 

^  O     xo^o;  nXixo;  xva^uii'  vivounroti     u(rrFt»  oi  /Sor^uf^,  ^iTaCa^\wy  ra;  Xt^^*    Oucroi      xado&TE^  rot  /miA^ot 

Hill.  Plant,  lib,  iv.  c.  4. 
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neither  fo  much  jointed  nor  crooked.  This  fruit  is  ftiU  in  great  repute,  tslftes  fome- 
thing  like  gingerbread,  and  is  fold  in  the  markets  all  over  the  fouthem  diftridks  of 
thefe  kingdoms.  The  Arabs  call  it  Aneb  enta  el  Seedra,  or  the  jujeb  of  the  Seedra^ 
turhich  Olavus  Celfius  had  fo  great  an  opinion  of,  that  he  has  defcribed  it  as  the 
Dudaim  of  the  S.  S. 

Moft  of  the  other  fruit  trees  of  this  country  are  common  in  Europe  j  of  which  the 
tlmond,  the  moft  early  bearer,  flowers  in  January,  and  gives  its  fruit  in  the  beginning 
of  April.  Apricots  are  fit  to  gather  in  May ;  but  the  fafliee,  or  mafculine  apricot, 
is  fomewhat  later,  though  much  preferable,  as  the  eating  of  it  is  never  attended  with 
furfeits.  Whereas  the  common  apricot  occafions  a  variety  of  fevers  and  dyfenteries, 
and  is  therefore  known  in  the  Frank  language  by  the  name  of  Matza  Franca,  or  the 
killer  of  Cbrijiians.  Apricot  is  a  corruption  of  prascoqua,  (in  the  modem  Greek 
rif  (xoxx£&),  on  account  of  its  forwardnefs. 

In  Jane,  there  are  two  or  three  forts  of  plums  and  cherries,  which  are  neither 
plentiful  nor  delicious.  However,  the  cherry  was  formerly  in  fo  much  efteem,  that 
it  was  called,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  Hab  el  melleck,  i.  e.  The  berry  of  the  King.  About 
this  time  likewife,  is  the  feafon  for  tout  or  mulberries ;  but  apples  and  pears  are  not 
ripe  before  July  or  Auguft,  when  both  of  them  are  in  plenty  and  variety  enough  ; 
though  if  the  fultan,  i.  e.  the  king  pear,  is  excepted,  all  the  reft  are  greatly  inferior  to 
the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  our  climate  ;  neither  will  any  of  them  keep  till  the  autumn. 

The  black  and  while  boccore,  or  early  fig  *,  (the  fame  we  have  in  England,  and  which 
in  Spain  is  called  breba,  quafi  breve,  as  continuing  only  a  fliort  time;,  is  produced  in 
June,  though  the  kermez,  or  kermoufe,  thp  fig  properly  fo  called,  which  they  preferve, 
and  make  up  into  cakes  t>  is  rarely  ripe  before  Auguft.  I  have  alfo  feen  a  long  dark- 
coloured  kermoufe,  that  fometimes  hangs  upon  the  trees  all  the  winter.  For  the  ker- 
moufe,  in  general,  continue  a  long  time  upon  the  tree  before  they  fall  oflF ;  whereas 
the  boccores  drop  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  and,  according  to  the  beautiful  allufion  of 
the  prophet  Nahum,  (iii.  12.)  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater  upon  being  fhaken.  We 
may  obferve  further,  that  thefe  trees  do  not  properly  bloffom,  or  fend  out  flowers  as 
we  render,  mSH,  Hab.' iii.  17.  They  may  rather  be  faid  to  fhoot  out  their  fruity 
which  they  do  like  fo  many  little  buttons,  with  their  flowers,  fmall  and  imperfed  as 
they  are,  inclofed  within  them. ,  But  further  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  fig-tree,  when 
we  fpeak  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Neftarines  and  peaches  are  ripe  towards  the  middle  of  July,  the  former  being  much 
larger  than  ours,  and  of  a  better  tafte  ;  and  the  latter,  befides  their  excellent  flavour 
will  commonly  weigh  ten  ounces.  Auguft  produces  the  firft  pomegranates  ;  fome  of 
which  are  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  pound  weight.  The  pome^ra. 
nates,  or  malum  Punicum,  as  originally  brought  from  Phoenicia,  was  formerly  one  of 
the  moft  delicate  fruits  of  the  eaft.  Numb.  xiii/a3.  and  xx.  5.  Deut.  viii,  8.  Cant.  iv.  i  ^ . 
the  orange,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  or  the  nedkarine,  not  having  made  their  progrefs  fo 
early  to  the  weft  ward.    Neither  ought  we  to  omit  the  prickly  pear,  or.  the  fruit,  as  it 

♦  Bakarihy  Hcb,  mOD*  Pn'muB  fruaus  et  pracox.    Gol  figni'ficat  ficum  praecoccm,  prodromum 
five  prothericam.    Schlnd.  Lex.  Jer.  xxiv.  2.    Hof.  IX.  lO. 

f  I  Sam.  XXV.  18.  When  they  are  juft  formed^  or  not  come  to  matunty^  they  are  the  QMft  pbafim 
u  e.  the  oXu»flo»  ovxa,  «^»«,Cant.  ii.  13.  Apoc.  vi.  13.  and  xht  grofli,  Plin.  1.  xiiu  c.  7.  Which  terms  mar 
relate  alfo  to  the  immature  fruit  boih  of  the  fummer  and  winter  crops.  Dried  figs  were  the  cancje  or 
t^X^h^f  2ind  np  J?.1J>  38  caies  of  Jigs  were  called  va^Qvi  and  £3^^jn»  Figs  arc  likewife  talen  for  the 
Jf^P>  or  fummer  fruity  fo  often  named  in  fcripture.  Kermez  or  kermoufe,  the  Barbary  name  for  ficrs  mar 
have  relation  to  coreu/^  the  green  or  fcarlet  berry,  or  iermez,  which  gives  the  crimfon  dye,  thefe  fi?s'beinf 
often  of  a  red  or  violet  colour ;  the  feus  violate^/  as  the  botairiiU  cau  them.  °  ^ 
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is  commonly  thought  to  be,  of  the  opuntia  ;  called,  perhaps  from  being  firft  brought 
to  them  from  Spain,  kermez  naffarah,  or  the  Jig  of  the  Chrijlians.  Several  families 
live  upon  it  during  the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  though  it  is  never  known  to 
tinge  the  urine  of  a  bloody  colour,  as  it  does  in  America,  from  whence  this  fruit,  or 
the  tena  (for  that  is  its  proper  Indian  name,  not  unlike  Heb.  or  TOUn  Jicus) 
originally  came. 

The  wall-nut,  and  the  olive,  which  only  bears  copioufly  every  other  year,  are  propa- 
gated all  over  Barbary.  In  fome  places  alfo  they  have  the  piftachio  tree ;  as  alfo  the 
chefnut,  which  is  fmaller,  though  of  as  good  a  relifti  as  thofe  from  France  or  Spain. 
But  the  hazel-nut  *,  the  filbert,  the  ftrawberry,  the  goofeberry  alfo,  and  currant  are 
not,  as  far  as  I  know;  the  produftions  of  this  climate. 

The  grape  ripens  towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  is  ready  for  the  vintage  in 
September.  The  wine  of  Algiers,  before  the  locufts  deftroyed  the  vineyards  in  the 
years  1723  and  1724,  was  not  inferior  to  the  beft  hermitage,  either  in  brifknefs  of 
tafte  or  flavouh  But  fince  that  time,  it  is  much  degenerated,  having  not  hitherto 
(1732)  recovered  its  ufual  qualities;  though  even  with  this  difad vantage,  it  may  ftill 
difpute  the  preference  with  the  common  wines  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  The  lemon  and* 
fometimes  the  Sevil  orange  tree,  is  always  in  a  fucceflion  of  fruit  and  bloffoms ;  but 
the  China,  as  it  is  commoly  called,  having  been  tranfplanted  from  the  country  of  that 
name  much  later,  is  dill  confidered  as  a  foreigner,  and  bears  only  towards  the  latter 
end  of  autumn.  I  need  not  mention  the  quince,  the  medlar,  the  jubeb,  and  fervice 
tree,  becaufe  their  fruit  is  no  where  in  great  repute ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  trees  them- 
felves  are  the  leaft  ornaments  of  the  fruit  garden.  Thofe  plants  which  more  imme- 
diately relate  to  the  flower  or  the  phyfic  garden,  are  ranged  together  alphabetically  in 
the  Phytographia. 

But  we  fhould  not  leave  thefe  gardens,  without  obferving,  that  there  is  nothing 
laid  out  in  them  with  method,  beauty,  or  defign  ;  the  whole  being  a  medley  only,  or 
confufion  of  fruit  trees,  with  beds  or  plantations  ofcabbages^  turnips,  beans,  garvancos, 
&c. ;  nay,  fometimes  of  wheat  and  barley  interfperfed.  Fine,  walks,  parterres,  and 
flower-plats,  would  be  to  thefe  people  the  lofs  of  fo  much  profitable  foil ;  as  planting 
in  order  and  regularity,  the  ftudy  of  foil  and  comports,  or  the  aiming  at  any  new  im- 
provements, would  be  fo  many  deviations  from  the  praftice  of  their  anceftors,  whofe 
footfteps  they  follow  with  the  utmoft  devotion  and  reverence. 

§3'—0f  the  Soil,  Sails,  Mineral  WaterSy  Hoi  Springs,  l2fc. 

THE  foil,  which  fupports  all  trees  and  vegetables,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  of  fuch  a 
loofe  and  yielding  contexture,  that,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  an  ordinary  pair  of 
beeves  is  fufficient  in  one  day  to  plow  a  whole  acre  of  it. 

*  I'^'j  Hcb.  [Ztfjs]  18  interpreted,  (Gen  xxx.  57.)  the  bai&el  iree,  inftead  of  the  almond- tree,  2iCcor6mg  to 
the  true  fignification.  What  I's  rendered  nuts  h'kewife,  Cant,  vi.  i! .  fhould  have  been  fpecified,  and  called 
tvall-nuts  /  the  Heb.  JJf}  ajouze,  and  the  Arabic  jeuz,  being  the  fanie.  >O*303  ^^^^9  which  we  render 
fimply  nutjf  Gen.  xliii.  11.  (hould  be  the  pi/lacbio-nuts, 

f  Thefe  have  attained  among  the  botanifts  the  name  ribes  or  ribefium,  very  probably  from  the  rhibes  of 
the  Arabian  phyfjclans,  though  of  a  different  kind  ;  the  latter  being  with  a  parfnip-like  root,  with  rough 
leaves,  like  buglos  or  echium,  but  larger  and  broader,  the  root  and  leaves  whereof  being  pounded  and 
fqueezed,  yield  a  tart  refrefhing  juice,  which  is  ufed  by  the  Turks  in  tWir  flicrbets  and  cooling  liquors. 
As  this  therefore  has  a  great  affinity  in  tafte  with  the  juice  of  the  goofeberry  and  currant ;  thefe.  In  want 
or  deficiency  of  the  former,  might  have  been  fubftituted  io  their  place,  and  have  afTumed  the  fame  name. 
The  dock  above  mentioned  is  thus  defcnbed,  viz*  Lapatbum  acetofum  orieotale  maximum  .et  montanum  ; 
Syris,  rebaft,    Beith,  apud  Golium. 
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In  the  falt-petre  works  of  Tlemfan,  they  contraft  about  fix  ounces  of  mtre  from 
every  quintal  of  this  foil,  which  is  there  or  a  dark  colour ;  and  at  Doufan,  in  Gaetuha, 
Kairwan,  and  fome  other  places,  they  have  the  like  quantity  from  a  loamy  earth,  of  a 
colour  betwixt  red  and  yellow.  In  the  fummer  feafon,  the  banks  of  feveral  rivers, 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  are  ftudded  all  over  with  nitrous  and  faline 
knobs  and  exudations,  which,  befides  the  depth  of  the  foil,  (hew  us  likewife  how  well 
it  is  faturated  with  thefe  minerals. 

For  to  this  grand  and  inexhauftible  fund  of  falts,  we  may  in  a  great  meafure  attribute 
the  great  fertility  for  which  this  country  has  always  been  remarkable  *,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be  fo,  without  any  other  manuring,  than  burning  in  fome  few  places  the  weeds 
and  ftubble.  However,  it  is  Ibmewhat  extraordinary,  and  for  which  we  cannot  ac- 
count, that  the  province  of  Bizacium,  formerly  in  fo  much  repute  for  its  fertility, 
Ihould  at  prefentbe  the  moft  barren  and  unprofitable  partoi  :hefe  kingdoms. 

That  fait  is  here  the  chief  and  prevailing  mineral,  appears  as  well  from  the  feveral 
fait  fprings  and  mountains  of  fait,  as  from  the  great  number  of  falinae  and  fhibkas,  that 
we  meet  with  almoft  in  every  diftrift.  The  Wed  el  Mailah,  near  the  weftem  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  the  Serratt  upon  the  eaftern  ;  the  Hammam  Mellwan, 
nine  leagues  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Algiers  ;  the  Salt  River  of  the  Beni  Abbefs,  which  runs 
through  the  Beeban  ;  that  of  the  Urbyah,  near  the  Tittery  Dofh  ;  that  from  Jibbel 
Woofgar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftantina ;  the  Mailah,  that  fells  into  the  Shott 
over  againft  Meffeelah ;  the  Bareekahj^  as  it  paffes  by  Nickowfe ;  and  the  river  of 
Gorbata,  upon  the  confines  of  the  Jereed  :  thefe,  I  fay,  befides  feveral  rills  and  foun- 
tains of  lefTer  note,  are  all  of  them  either  very  fait  or  brackifli.  The  water  of  the 
river  Gorbata,  is  made  very  palatable,  by  letting  it  percolate  through  fome  contiguous 
banks  of  fand,  into  little  pits  whfch  are  occafionally  dug  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  other 
rivers,  having  deeper  channels,  and  running  through  a  richer  mould,  are  not  capable 
of  the  like  filtration. 

The  falt-pits  near  Arzew  lie  furrounded  with  mountains,  and  take  up  an  area  of 
about  fix  miles  in  compafs.  They  appear  like  a  large  lake  in  winter,  but  are  dry  in 
fummer,  the  water  being  then  exhaled,  and  the  falts  that  are  left  behind  become 
chriftaliz^d.  In  digging  for  this  fait,  they  pafs  through  different  layers  of  it,  whereof 
fome  are  an  incK,  others  more  in  thicknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  faline 
particles  wherewith  the  waters  were  impregnated  before  their  refpeQive  concretions- 
In  the  like  manner  we  find  the  Salinas  betwixt  Carthage  and" the  Guletta ;  thofe  of  the 
Shott,  and  of  other  places,  either  bordering  upon,  or  lying  within  the  Sahara. 

Jibbel  Had-deffa  is  an  entire  mountain  of  fait,  fituated  near  the  ealtem  extremity  of 
tlie  Lake  of  Marks.  The  fait  of  it  is  of  a  quite  different  quality  and  appearance  from 
that  of  the  falinae,  being  as  hard  and  folid  as  ftone,  and  of  a  reddifh  or  purple  colour. 
Yet  what  is  wafhed  down  from  thefe  precipices  by  thefe  dews,  attains  another  colour, 
becomes  as  white  as  fnow,  and  lofes  that  fhare  of  bittemefs  which  is  in  the  parent  rock 
fait.  It  may  very  properly  be  faid  to  have  loft,  if  not  all,  yet  a  great  deal  at  leaft  of 
its  original  favour.  The  fait  of  the  mountains  near  Lwotaiah  and  Jibbel  Minifs,  is  of 
a  grey  or  blueifti  colour  ;  and,  without  fubmitting  to  the  like  accidental  purification, 
as  at  Had-deffa,  is  very  agreeable  to  the  palate  j  the  firft  efpecially  being  fold  at  Algiers 

*  Non  quicquid  Li'bycis  tcrit 

Fcrvens  area  racflibus.       Senec.  in  7hyeft. 

"Frumeiui  quantum  mctit  Africa.       Hor,  Sat.  1.  iu    Sat*  3.  87. 
Foilideat  Libycas  mcfles.       Mart,  Epig.  1.  vi.  86. 
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for  a  penny  an  ounce,  which  is  a  great  fum,  confidering  the  fmall  valiie  of  commoa 
fait  all  over  this  kingdom. 

Of  the  like  quantity  and  flavour  is  the  fait  of  the  Lake  of  Marks,  and  of  the  other 
lefier  plains  of  the  fame  nature.  Thefe  are  ufually  called  fibkah  or  (hibkah,  i.  ^.faltijb 
plats  of  ground;  and  lie  commqnly  under  water  in  winter,  when  they  appear  like  fo 
many  extenfive  lakes ;  but  are  dry  in  fummer,  when  they  may  be  taken  for  fo  many 
bowling  greens  prepared  for  the  turf.  Such  of  the  ihibkas  as  have  a  hard  and  folid 
bottom,  without  any  mixture  of  gritty  mould,  retain  the  fait  that  lies  cryftalized  upon 
them  after  rain ;  but  others,  which  are  of  a  more  tx)zy  abforbent  nature,  feldom  pre- 
ferve  any  faline  incruftations  upon  their  furfaces.  The  chief  fubftratum  of  the  Lake  of 
Marks,  is  like  a  teflelated  pavement,  made  up  of  various  little  cubes  of  common  fait ; 
but  in  thofe  fhibkahs  that  are  of  a  foft  and  oozy  compofition,  as  near  Warran  and 
Kairwan,  I  could  never  obferve  any  fait  that  was  concreted ;  though  the  earth  of  them 
all  is  very  pungent  to  the  tongue,  and  by  a  proper  folution  and  management,  would 
undoubtedly  yield  a  copious  portion  of  it. 

I  have  feen  fome  large  pieces  of  fal  gem  brought  from  the  country  of  the  Beni 
Mezzab }  but  fait  petre,  called  mellah  haee,  or  live  faltj  by  the  Arabs,  is  never,  that 
I  know,  found  in  fubftance  or  concreted,  being  always  eztraded  by  art.  For  which 
purpofe,  feveral  troughs  of  brick  or  ftone  are  erefted,  with  wooden  grates  for  their 
bottoms ;  and  after  having  lined  them  within  with  mats  made  of  dwarf  palm  or  fpar- 
tum,  they  filPthem  with  falt-petre  earth,  fprinkling  it  with  water  every  fix  or  eight  hours, 
for  five  or  fix  days  together.  The  water  by  foaking  through  the  earth,  engages  all 
the  nitrous  particles  that  are  lodged  in  its  way  ;  and,  draining  afterwards  through  the 
mats,  falls  into  fmall  cavities,  made  on  purpofe  to  receive  it.  When  they  have  thus 
t>btained  a  fufficient  quantity  of  brine,  they  pour  it  into  caldrons,  boil  it  up  and  refine 
it.  There  are  feveral  works  of  this  kind  at  Tlemfan,  Bifcara,  and  Kairwan,  befides 
others  that  are  carried  on  privately  among  the  Kabyles  and  Aiabs. 

The  principal  ufe  of  their  falt-petre,  is  in  the  compofition  of  ba-route,  or  gun- 
powder ;  whereof  the  fulphur  comes  moftly  from  Europe,  whilft  the  aflies  of  the  bur- 
wak,  or  king's  fpear,  or  afphodelus,  are  rather  chofen  than  thofe  of  charcoal.  Thefe 
people  are  well  enough  inftruded  in  the  art  of  graining  the  gun-powder ;  though  fome- 
thing  is  ftill  wanting,  either  in  the  ingredients  themfelves,  or  in  the  proportions  of 
them,  one  ounce  from  our  powder  mills  being  equivaleat  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  that  which  is  made  in  thefe  countries. 

Befidejs  the  feveral  fprings  and  rivulets  of  falt-water,  which  I  have  here  enumerated, 
thefe  countries  abound  likewife  with  otfiers  that  partake  of  fulphur  and  other  minerals. 
In  which  clafs,  befides  the  Ain  Kidran,  or  Fountain  of  Tar^  and  the  Hamdh,  a  rich 
fpaw  water  or  acidula  near  the  river  Bifhbefli,  we  may  place  the  feveral  Hammanis  *, 
or  Thermae.  The  Ain  el  Houte,  which  falls  into  the  Tafna,  together  with  the  greateft 
number  of  the  fprings  of  the  Jereed,  are  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm ;  whilft 
thofe  of  Seedy  Ebly,  Warran,  below  Tlemfan,  thofe  of  Mellwan,  El  Hammah  of 
Gabs,  and  the  lower  bath  at  Mereega,  are  of  a  more  intenfe  heat,  and  very  proper  to 
bathe  in.  But  theHammam  Meikouteen,  and  the  upper  bath  at  Mereega,  are  much 
too  hot  for  that  intention ;  the  former  boiling,  as  I  made  the  experiment,  a  breaft  of 
n^ltton  very  tender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

♦  From  whence  our  Humums. 
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The  Am  El  Houte,  and  the  fprings  of  Gafsa  and  Tozer  nourift  a  number  of  fmall 
fifties,  of  the  mullet  and  perch  kind,  both  of  them  of  an  eafy  digeftion.  Of  the  like 
quality  are  the  other  waters  pf  the  Jereed  ;  all  of  thefn,  after  they  become  cold,  being 
greedily  drunk  by  the  inhabitants.  That  particularly  of  El  Hammah  is  perfeftly  clear 
and  tranfparent,  and  as  foft  to  the  palate  as  rain  water.  Unlefs  therefore  the  fulphu- 
reous  or  other  effluvia  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  charged  with,  quickly  fly  off',  all  the 
great  virtues  afcribed  to  the  bathing  in  it,  confift  only  in  their  genial  warmth,  and  in 
promoting  thereby  a  copious  perfpiration. 

Befides  the  flirong  fulphureous  fteams  which  iflTue  from  the  Hammam  Mefkouteen, 
the  water  is  moreover  of  fo  intenfe  a  heat,  that  the  rocky  ground  which  it  runs  over,  to 
the  difl:ance  fometimes  of  a  hundred  feet,  is  calcined  by  it.  When  the  fubftance  of 
thefe  rocks  is  foft,  and  of  an  uniform  fubftance  and  contexture,  then  the  water,  by 
making  equal  impreflions  upon  them  on  all  fides,  leaves  them  in  the  (hape  of  cones  or 
hemifpheres,  which  being  ufually  fix  feet  in  height  and  breadth,  the  Arabs  imagine 
them  to  be  fo  many  tents  of  their  predeceflbrs,  turned  into  ftone.  But  when  thefe 
rocks,  befides  their  ufual  foft  chalky  fubftance,  contain  likewife  fome  layers  of  harder 
matter,  not  fo  eafily  diflblved  or  calcined,  then  according  to  the  figures  of  thefe  layers, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  refiftance  which  the  water  thereby  meets  with,  we  are  enter- 
tained with  a  confufion  of  traces  and  channels,  imagined  to  be  (heep,  camels,  horfes, 
nay,  fometimes  men,  women,  and  children,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  undergone  the 
like  fate  with  their  tents,  of  being  converted  into  ftone.  Thefe  fountains,  I  obferve4, 
had  been  frequently  ftopped  up,  or  rather,  ceafing  to  run  at  one  place,  broke  out  in 
others  ;  which  circumftance  feems  not  only  to  account  for  the  number  of  cones,  but 
for  that  vai'iety  likewife  of  traces  that  are  continued  from  one  or  other  of  them,  quite 
down  to  the  river  Zenati,  whofe  channel  is  at  about  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  *  > 

This  place,  thus  diftinguifhed  by  thefe  foilntdns,  gives  back,  in  riding  over  it,  the 
like  hollow  fallacious  found  with  the  Salfatara,  near  Naples,  and  made  us  not  a  little 
afraid  of  finking  every  moment  through  it.  And  as,  from  thefe  circumftances,  the 
ground  below  was  probably  hollow,  may  not  the  air  within  thefe  caverns,  by  efcaping 
through  thefe  fountains,  afford  that  mixture  of  ftirill,  murmuring,  or  deep  founds, 
one  or  other  oPwhich  are  perpetually  ifluing  out  with  the  water  ?  The  Arabs  (to  quote 
their  ftrength  of  imagination  once  more)  affirm  thefe  founds  to  be  the  mufic  of  the  Je- 
noune,  or  fairies,  who  are  fuppofed,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  make  their  abodes 
at  this  place,  and  to  be  the  grmd  agents  ia  all  thefe  extraordinary  founds  and 
appearances. 

There  are  likewife  here  other  natural  curiofities,  worthy  of  our  notice.  For  the 
chalky  ftone,  being  calcined  or  diflblved  by  the  fcalding  water,  into  a  fine  impalpable 
powder,  and  carried  down  afterwards  with  the  ftream,  lodges  itfelf  upon  the  lips  of 
the  channels  j  or  elfe  by  embracing  fome  intervening  twigs,  ftraws,  or  other  bodies, 
immediately  hardens ;  and  fliooting  into  a  bright  fibrous  fubftance  like  the  afl^eftos, 
forms  itfelf  into  a  variety  of  glittering  figures  and  beautiful  cryftallizations. 

The  river  of  El  Hammah,  and  others  in  the  Jereed,  which  are  often  very  large  and 
copious,  have  their  fources,  which  are  fometimes  one  or  two  at  moft,  in  iargv;:  extenfive 
plains,  far  removed  from  any  chain  of  mountains ;  and  as  little  or  no  rain  falls  into 
thefe  diftridts,  this  circumftance  alone  feems  to  be  no  fmall  teftimony  in  favour  of  that 
fyftem,  which  deduces  the  origin  of  fountains  from  the  great  abyfs.  The  wells,  which 
1  have  taken  notice  of  in  Wadr  eag,  feem  further  to  confirm  it. 

The 
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The  weight  of  the  watei*  of  the  Hammam  Mereega  is  to  that  of  rain  water,  as  836  to 
830 ;  that  of  Warraii,  as  837 ;  that  of  Melkouteen,  as  850 ;  and  that  of  Mellwan, 
as  910.   I  had  no  convenience  or  opportunity  of  weighing  the  reft. 

§  4. — Of  the  Earthquakes. 

BESIDES  the  hot  mineral  effluvia  that  are  continually  difcharged  by  thefe  thermae, 
or  Hammam,  there  ftill  remain  below  the  furface,  fome  vaft  and  inexhauftible  funds  of 
fulphur,  nitre,  and  other  inflammable  bodies,  of  which,*-  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  earthquakes  may  be  a  fufficient  proof.  The  earthquakes,  ann.  1723  and  1724^ 
ihook  down  a  number  of  houfes,  and  ftopt  the  courfe  of  feveral  fountains  ;  but  by  one 
of  thofe  violent  concuffions,  ann.  17 16,  a  large  piece  of  ground  at  Wamre,  lying  in  an 
eafy  defcent,  with  a  well,  a  few  trees,  and  a  farm  houfe  upon  it,  glided  down,  all 
together,  for  the  fpace  of  a  furlong,  till  they  were  one  or  other  of  them  ftopped  by  the 
channel  of  the  river  Harbeene,  that  empties  itfelf  there  into  the  Shelliff.  Several  of 
the  breaches,  together  with  fome  pieces  of  the  houfe  turned  upfide  down,  lie  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  are  to  this  day  a  ftanding  monument  of  this  cataftrophe. 
I  was  informed,  that  the  like  accident  happened,  at  the  fame  time,  in  fome  of  the 
mountainous  diftrids  of  Boujeiah  and  £1  Khadarah  ;  literally  anfwering,  in  fome  de- 
gree at  leaft,  to  the  expreilion  of  the  Pfalmift,  that  the  mountains  Jkipped  like  rams^  and 
the  little  hills  like  young  Jheep  ;  or  that  the  earth  Jhall  reel  to  arid  fro  like  a  drunkard^  and 
Jball  be  removed  like  a  cottage^  Ifa.  xxiv.  20.  The  greateft  fliock  which  we  perceived 
at  Algiers,  (1724)  reached  from  Miliana  to  Bona,  the  air  bemg  then  clear  and  tern- 
perate,  and  the  quickftlver  ftanding  at  the  greateft  height ;  whilft  other  concuiTipns 
were  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  of  fmall  extent.  At  thefe  times,  the  barometer  was 
not  aflfefted  with  any  fudden  alterations,  neither  was  there  any  occafional  change  in  the 
air,  which  was,  as  at  .other  times,  of  its  ufual  temperature,  without  being  more  calm 
or  windy,  hazy  or  ferene. 

Earthquakes  alfo  have  fometitnes  been  felt  at  fea.  In  the  fame  year,  when  I  was  aboard 
the  Gazella,  an  Algerine  cruifei"  of  fifty  guns,  bound  to  Bona  to  relieve  the  garrifon, 
we  felt  three  prodigious  fliocks  one  after  another,  as  if  a  weight,  at  each  time  of 
twenty  or  thirty  ton,  had  fallen  from  a  great  height  upon  the  ballaft.  -  This  happened 
when  we  were  five  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Seven  Capes,  and  could  not  reach 
ground  with  aiine  of  two  hundred  fathom.  The  captain,  Haffan  Rice,  told  me,  that 
I  a  few  years  before,  when  he  was  upon  a  cruife,  he  felt  a  much  greater,  at  the 
diftance  of  forty  leagues,  as  they  computed,  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  rock  of  Lift>on. 

The  earthquakes,  during  my  ftay  at  Algiers,  fell  out  generally  at  the  end  of  the 
fummer,  or  in  the  autumn,  a  day  or  two  after  great  rains  *.  The  caufe  perhaps  may 
arife  from  the  extraordinary  conftipation  or  clofenefs  of  the  earth^s  furface  at  fuch 
times,  whereby  the  fubterraneous  ft  reams  will  be  either  fent  back  or  confined  ;  whereas, 
in  fummer,  the  whole  country  being  full  of  deep  chinks  and  chafms,  the  inflammable 
particles  have  an  eafier  efcape. 

♦  The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  cxpc£l  an  earthquake  every  ye«nr,  and  fome  of  them  think  they  follow 
their  great  raine.  Sir  Han's  Sloane's  Introd,  to  the  Hift.  of  Jamaica,  p.  44.  Phil.  Tranf.  No,  209. 
p.  77.    PHn.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  ii.  cap.  80.  takes  notice  of  the  fame  thing. 
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5  j*.  Of  their  Quarrieiy  Wells^  Fojfils^  Minerals^  Istc, 

WE  cannot  trace  any  of  the  preceding  phenomena,  or  fcarce  any  other  branch  of 
the  natural  hiftory,  much  lower  than  the  furface.  Thofe  quarries  or  marble  *,  which  . 
are  taken  notice  of  by  the  ancients,  are  not  known  at  prefent;  and  indeed  the  fmall 
quantity  of  marble  that  appears  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  moft  fumptiious  buildings  of 
this  country,  would  induce  us  to  believe,  that  either  there  never  were  fuch  quarries, 
or  that  the  marble  was  fent  away  to  other  places. 

The  materials  that  were  ufed  in  all  the  ancient  edifices  of  this  country,  as  Jol  Casfa- 
rea,  Sitifi,  Cirta,  Carthage,  &c.  are  not  fo  much  diflFerent,  either  in  their  colour  or 
texture,  from  the  foft  and  harder  kinds  of  the  Heddington  ftone  near  Oxford; 
whereas,  the  marble  of  Numidia,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  ancient  authors,  was  of  the  fineft 
contexture,  and  ufed  upon  the  moft  fumptuous  occafions.  Solinus  calls  it  eximiunl 
marmor,  cap.  xxvi.  and  Suetonius  (in  J.  Caefare)  mentions  a  column  of  it  that  wa^ 
eredled  to  Julius  Caefar,  with  this  infcription,  patri  patriae.  The  colour  was  yellow, 
with  red  or  purple  fpots  or  ftreaks. 

Sola  fiitet  flavis  Nomfidum  decifa  metallis 
Purpura. 

^  Pap,  Staiius,  de  Bain.  Etr,  369. 

Errors,  in  accounts  of  this  kind,  might  well  be  made,  from  lapis  and  marmor  being 
indifferently  ufed  for  each  other. 

The  wells,  except  in  Wadreag  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Sahara,  are  rarely  of  any 
great  depth;  and,  in  digging  them,  I  often  obferved,  that  after  the  foil  was  removed^ 
they  paffed  through  fome  layers  of  gravel,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  of  clay,  till 
they  arrived  at  a  foft  fleaky  ftone,  the  fure  indication  of  water.  In  feveral  places  near 
Algiers  and  Bona,  this  fort  of  ftone  lies  immediately  upon  the  furface,  and  is  frequently 
very  beautifully  gilded  all  over  with  gold*like  micas,  or  fpangles ;  as  the  fparry  matter, 
which  fills  up  the  fiffures,  glitters  with  thofe  that  imitate  filver.  I  never  faw,  neither 
could  learn,  that  agates,  or  ftones  of  the  like  beauty,  were  natives  of  this  country. 
Even  the  common  mnt  ftone,  which  moft  pther  nations  have  in  plenty,  is  fo  rarely 
found,  in  fome  parts  of  Barbary  at  leaft,  that  our  merchant  veffels  that  took  in  a  quan* 
tity  of  them  in  the  Downs  for  ballaft,  difpofed  of  them  at  Algiers  for  feven  {hillings  the 
quintal. 

Foffils^  or  fuch  figured  ftones  as  are  owing  to  the  deluge,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in 
a  catalogue  by  themfelvesf.  If  we  begin  then  with  the  defcription  of  the  felenites,  we 
may  obferve,  that  it  will  fometimes  fpread  itfelf  over  whole  acres  of  the  woody  and 
mountainous  diftri£t.  A  tranfparent,  ftfriated,  yellow,  and  fometimes  flefh  coloured 
talk  or  gypfum,  liee  often  expanded,  in  thin  cakes,  over  fome  rocky  parts  of  the  Sahara. 
A  few  cryftal-like  irides  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Boujeiah  ;  as  a  plenty  of  dark 
coloured  double  coned  cryftals  difcover  themfelves  upon  thofe  of  Ellou-leejah.  Thefe, 
with  a  variety  of  cawk  and  figured  fpars,  are  the  neareft  approaches  which  the  mineral 
juices  of  this  climate  make  towards  the  topaz  and  the  diamond. 

Befides  the  common  mould  or  foil  that  has  been  already  treated  of,  there  are  two  or 
three  forts  of  pipe  and  potter's  clay ;  the  former  of  which  generally  burns  red. 
Cimolia  likewife,  or  fullers  earth,  is  dag  in  great  abundance,  as  is  alfo  the  steatites,  or 
foap  earth,  which  is  in  great  efteem  and  fervice  in  their  bagnios,  for  wafhing  and 


•  Pli'ii.  Nat.  Hift.  L  V.  c.  3.  Solinus  Polyhift.  c.  26.  f  S«e  thia  catalogue  in  the  Cotteaanea.  (Or.  ed.) 
VOL.  XV.  41  foftening 
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fofteniag  the  ikin.    Stdnoinarga,  or  lac  lunas,  which  the  Arabs  fometimes  ufe  as 
fyptic,  lies  ufually  in  the  Sahara,  in  the  futures  of  the  rocks ;  whilft  a  coarfe  fort,  both 
of  umbre  and  ocnre,  with  a  hard  fpecies  of  almagra  or  Spanifh  bole,  more  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Tell. 

TJhe  minerals  that  I  have  difcovered,  are  ftill  fewer  in  number  than  the  earths,  among 
which  we  may  reckon  a  few  fpecies  of  talk,  and  the  gold  and  filver-like  micae  above 
mentioned.  Some  of  the  latter  are  found  in  great  quantities ;  and  when  they  occur 
without  any  mixture  or  alloy  of  talky  or  felenitical  fubftance,  they  are  ufed,  by  the 
hojiahs  or  writers  of  this  country,  inftead  of  fand,  for  the  abforbing  of  ink  upon  paper. 
In  pounding  alabafter  or  gypfum,  we  oft^n  meet  with  fmall  gold-like  nodules,  not 
tmlike  the  regular  mathematical  bodies  j  but  the  gold  and  (ilver-like  marcafites  or 
pyrites  of  EUou-leejah,  Medea,  and  fome  other  places,  are  in  no  regular  form,  being 
fometimes  globular,  fometimes  in  the  ihape  of  the  mefentery,  kidney,  and  fuch  lik^ 
figures  as  they  ufually  aflume  in  other  places.  I  havq  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  nigricia 
fabrilis,  or  black  lead,  which  was  taken  up  under  the  walls  of  Gibraltar,  and  fuppofed 
to  have  been  brought  thither  by  the  current,  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 

Lead  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  that  have  been  hitherto  difcovered.  The  latter  is 
white  and  good,  though  in  no  great  quantity,  being  chiefly  dug  and  forged  by  the 
Kabyles  of  the  mountainous  diftrifts  of^  Bou-jeiah ;  and  from  thence  is  brought,  in 
(hort  bars,  to  the  mai^ets  of  that  place  and  Algiers.  They  have  a  great  plenty  of  the 
ore  upon  the  mountains  called  Dwee  and  Zikkar,  near  Miliana ;  the  latter  of  which  is 
rich  and  ponderous,  with  a  mixture  fometimes  of  cinnabar,  though  no  works  have  been 
carried  on,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  at  either  of  thofe  places.  The  lead  mines  at  Jibbel 
Rif-fafs,  at  Wannaihreefe,  and  among  the  Beni  Bootaleb,  near  the  Cai&r  Atture,  are  all 
of  them  very  rich ;  and,  provided  they  were  under  a  better  regulation,  would  produce 
an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of  ore,  as  well  as  metaL  The  method  of  refining  is,  by 
putting  layers  of  wood  and  ore  alternately  upon  each  other,  and  then  fetting 
fire  to  the  pile.  They  frequently  extract  eighty  pounds  weight  of  pure  metal  from  one 
quintal  of  the  ore. 

The  filver  and  copper  mines  of  the  Tingitanians  are  looked  upon  with  an  envious 
eye  by  the  Algerines ;  though  poflibly  their  own  mountains,  by  further  fearches  and 
experiments,  would  afford  the  fame.  About  thirty  years  ago,  the  deys  of  Algiers  were 
encouraged,  by  fome  Spanifli  renegadoes,  to  fearch  for  filver  ore  in  the  mountains  of 
Fernan,  near  Medea.  They  would  probably  have  fucceeded  better  in  trying  for  copper; 
as  they  have  here,  as  well  as  Tmolga,  not  far  to  the  weftward,  feveral  large  ftrata  of 
ponderous  ftones  diverfified  with  green  efflorefcences.  One  of  the  fpecimens  that  I 
brought  with  me  from  thence,  feems  alfo  to  ihoot  into  a  variety  of  tin  grains.  But  as 
none  of  thefe  ores,  if  they  be  really  fuch,  have  been  put  to  the  teft,  a  fmall  (hare  only 
of  fuch  riches  as  may  be  called  fubterraneous  can  be  claimed  by  thefe  regencies.  For 
the  ftory  which  they  are  pleafed  to  tell  of  Mahomet  Bey's  plough-fhares,  is  applicable 
enough  to  this  branch  of  the  natural  hiftory  that  I  am  now  explaining.  This  prince, 
whom  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis^  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  dethroned  by  his  fubjedls  ;  but  having  the  reputation  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
kymia,  as  they  call  the  philofopher's  ftone,  Ibrahim  Hojiah,  then  dey  of  Algiers, 
engaged  to  reftore  him  to  his  former  dignity,  upon  promife  of  being  let  into  the  fecret. 
The  conditions  were  accordingly  accepted,  and  Mahomet  was  reftored ;  who,  to  fulfil 
his  part  of  the  covenant,  forthwith  fent  the  dey  of  Algiers,  with  no  fmall  pomp  and 
ceremony,  a  number  of  mattocs  and  plough-lhares  ;  thereby  emblematically  inftrufting 
bim,  that  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom  was  to  arife  from  a  diligent  attei^dance  upon  agri- 
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t:ulture  and  hufbandry^  and  that  the  fecret  of  the  philofopher's  (tone,  which  he  had 
pFomif<td  to  make  him  acquainted  with,  was  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  con- 
verting A  GOOD  CROP  OF  CORN  INTO  GOLD. 

/ 

V  ' 

§  6.  —  (y  Ras  Seniy  or  the  Petrified  Tillage  in  the  Cyrenaica. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  branch  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Barbary,  with  fome  re- 
marks upon  the  pretended  petrified  city  at  Ras  Sem,  in  the  province  of  Darha,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tripoly.  This  place  then,  which  lies  fix  days  journey  to  the  S.  of  Bingaze, 
the  ancient  Berenice,  in  the  greater  Syrtis,  has  been  occafionally  taken  notice  of  in  the 
firft  edition,  at  p. 383.  note  2.  where  it  was  obferved,  "that  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
there,  befides  fome  petrifications,  as  might  well  be  accounted  for  from  the  deluge ; 
which  likewife  had  been  alreJldy  difcovered  in  other  parts  of  the  world."  In  treating 
ykewife  of  the  violent  heat  which  attends  the  deferts  of  Libya  and  Arabia,  I  took  notice, 
(p.  379.  note  I.)  that,  at  Saibah,  a  few  days  journey  beyond  Ras  Sem,  towards  Egypt, 
**  there  is  a  whole  caravan  confiding  of  men,  affes,  and  camels,  which  ^  from  time  im- 
memorial, has  been  preferved  at  that  place.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  bodies  ftill  con- 
tinue perfeft  and  entire,  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  and  drynefs  of  the  climate  ;  and  the 
tradition  is,  that  they  were  all  of  them  originally  fui-prifed,  fufFocated,  and  dried  up,  by 
the  hot  fcorching  winds  that  fometimes  frequent  thefe  deferts." 

The  Arabs,  who  are  as  little  converfant  in  geography  and  natural  hiftory,  as  they  are 
artful  and  ingenious  enough  in  fable  and  romance,  had  here  a  very  favourable  and  lucky 
opportunity,  by  jumbling  and  conneiSking  together  the  petrifications  of  Ras  Sem,  with 
thefe  preferved  bodies  at  Saibah,  to  projedt  and  invent  the  plan  of  the  petrified 
city  in  all  the  wild  and  extravagant  drefs,  wherein  it  is  commonly  defcribed.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  true  matter  of  faft,  and  all  that  may  be  depended  upon  in  this  ftory. 

It  was  however  a  fubjed  much  inquired  into  whilft  Caffem  Aga,  the  Tripoly  ambaf- 
fador,  refided  lately  at  London.  He  reported  *  from  a  thoufand  perfons,  as  he  faid, 
and  particularly  from  a  friend  of  his  of  great  veracity,  who  had  been  upon  the  fpot, 
that  this  fcence  of  petrifications  confifted  of  a  large  town,  in  a  circular  figure  t> 
which  had  feveral  ftreets,  (hops,  and  a  magni^cent  caftle  belonging  to  it — -That  this 
friend  of  his  faw  there  different  forts  of  trees,  but  moftly  the  olive  and  the  palm ;  all 
of  them  turned  into  a  blueifh  or  cinder- coloured  ftone.— That  there  were  men  alfo  to 
be  feen  in  different  poftures  and  attitudes;  foftie  of  them  exercifing  their  trades  and 
occupations,  others  holding  fluffs,  others  bread,  &c.  in  their  hands. — The  women  like- 
wife  were  fome  of  them  giving  fuck  to  their  children,  others  were  fitting  at  their  knead- 
ing troughs,  &c. — That  in  entering  the  caftle,  there  was  a  man  lying  upon  a  magnifi- 
cent bed  of  ftone,  with  the  guards  ftanding  at  the  doors,  armed  with  pikes  and  fpears. 
— That  he  faw  different  forts  of  animals,  fuch  as  camels,  oxen,  affes,  horfes,  flieep, 
and  birds,  (nay,  the  very  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  are  enunierated  in  other  accounts),  all 

♦  This  account,  with  a  great  many  more  relating  to  the  fame  fubjefty  which  will  be  afterwards  takes 
notice  of  and  examined,  were  colleded  and  communicated  to  me  by  our  very  worthy  prefident  of  the  Royd 
Society,  Martin  Folkes,  Efq.  LL.  D. 

f  The  very  learned  antiquarian,  Dr.Stukely,  in  an  ingenious  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  (174O  "po" 
this  fubjc6l,  fuppofes  Ras  Sem  to  be  a  patriarchal  prophylaxis,  or  fcrpentinc  temple,  like  Stone  Henge, 
«nd  other  the  like  Ihiifbures  of  the  Druids. '  But  we  have  no  credible  account,  nor  indeed  any  account  at 
all,  that  there  is  any  fuch  like  circular  buildings  at  Ras  Sera.  Neither  can  Sir  Chiiftopher  Wren's,  or  Sir 
Ilaac  Newton's  opinion,  w».  that  Ras  Sem  came  from  Africa,  be  better  fupported.  It  is  much,  if  there 
were  any  models  of  this  kind,  that  I  fhould  not  have  met  with,  or  at  Icaft  heard  of  one  or  other  of  them, 
in  thofe  many  places  and  diftrids  of  Africa  which  I  have  been  acquainted  with. 
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of  them  converted  into  ftone,  and  of  the  above  meotioned  colour.  Ifk  one  of  thefe  WS- 
tories,  fome  of  thefe  bodies  are  fsud  to  want  their  heads,  others  a  teg  or  an  arm : 
and  fo  far  agree  with  the  caravan  of  preferred  (not  petrified-bodies)  above  recited.  It 
is  further  related,  that  feveral  pieces  of  petrified  money  *  had  been  brought  from 
thence;  fome  of  which  w^re  of  the  bignefsof  an  £ngli(h  (hilling,  charged  witha  horfe's 
head  on  one  fide,  and  with  fome  unknown  characters  on  the  other/'  This  is  the  fub- 
ilance  of  that  variety  of  reports  which  have  been  given  and  related  ci  this  place,  at 
different  times,  and  by  different  perfons  t- 

Several  ftories  and  relations  of  the  like  transformation  of  living  creatures  into  ftone, 
are  coHefted  by  Aldrovandus,  in  his  Mufeum  Metallicum^  p.  823.  where,  amongft 
others,  he  gives  us  the  biftory,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  groupe  of  figures,  confilHng  of 
men,  fheep  and  camels,  converted  into  ilone.  As  Tartary  is  reported  to  be  the  fcene 
of  this  transformation,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  fame  ftory  which  is  recorded 
by  Anthony  Jenkinfon  J,,  in  his  map  of  Tartary,  prefwved  by  Ortelius.  Kircher  § 
alfo  acquaints  us,  that  he  had  learned,  from  fome  geographers,  of  a  whole  horde  of  men 
and  cattle  being  turned  into  ftone ;  where,  by  ufing  the  word  hordi^  we  may  fufpe£l 
the  people  to  have  been  Tartars,  and  that  the  geographers  therefore  were  no  other  than 
A.  Jenkinfon,  and  Ortelius.    This  then  appears  to  be  one  and  the  fame  ftory. 

Another  (Irange  account,  of  a  pretended  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
being  converted  into  ftone,  is  related  by  De  la  Vega,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Tncas  of 
Peru  II .  But  both  this  and  the  former  are  of  a  iflodern  date,  and  mere  trifles  too,  in 
comparifon  with  what  is  related  of  the  wonderful  effe6b  that  were  occafioned  by  the 
Gorgon's  head  or  Medufa.  Neither  are  the  petrifications  themfelves,  either  in  Ras  Seat, 
Tartary,  or  Peru,  fo  copious  and  extenfive,  as  what  were  occafioned  by  her  influence. 
For  here  they  were  vifible  over  a  whole  country  i_ 

Paffimque  per  agros 
Perqae  Ttas  tidifle  homiuum  rimulachra,  fcrarumquf, 
Iq  CUcem  ex  ipfa  vlfa  converfa  Medufa.  OH)id,  Mel,  lib.  tti.  t.  7  c  S. 

So  much  then,  concerning  the  more  remarkable  ftories  that  are  recorded  by  modem 
and  ancient  authors,  of  whole  groupes  of  animals  bemg  converted  into  ftone.  In* 
ftances  of  fingle  perfons  being  thus  metamorphofed  are  more  numerous.  Thus  we 
read  of  Lot's  wife  becoming  a  pillar  of  fait  in  the  facred  hiftory  \  and  of  Niobe,  and 

*  Though  coins,  by  lying  in  fandt  earth,  Scc«  where  fait  is  concreted,  may  acquire  fuch  an  appearance 
by  fome  of  ike  Tandy  and  other  particles  (licking  and  adhering  to  them,  yet  the  coins  here  mentioned,  not* 
withftanding  fuch  an  alteration  in  their  fuperficies,  could  be  no  other  than  what  have  been  defcribed  at 
p.  59,  60,  of  my  Exetrpta*  In  Mr.  Fitton's  letter  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby*  preferved  in  the  Mercurius  Poli* 
ticus,  No.  334«  the  petrified  pieces  of  money  are  faid  to  be  Venetian  zecchines. 

f  Vid.  Merc.  Politicus,  ut  fupra.  S.  Clarke's  Geographical  Defcriptioq  of  all  the  known  Kingdoms 
of  the  Worldy  3d  edit.  p*i93*  The  Adventures  of  T.  S.  an  Englifh  Merchant,  taken  prifoner  at  Al- 
giers, Lon.  1670.  p.  140.  Capt.  Uring's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  Conful  Baker's  Relation,  pubH{hed 
amongfl  Dr.  Hook's  papers  by  Mr.  Derham,  p.  38^.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  General  Heads  for  the  Natural 
HiiVory  of  a  country,  qu.  24.  Turkifh  Spy,  vol.  v.  p.  158.  Martini  a  Baumgarten  peregrinatio,  &c. 
Norib.  1594-  And  in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Travels*  vol.  i.  p.  406.  Ath.  Kircheri  Mundus  Subter- 
rantus,  vol  li.  p-53- 

%  In  one  of  ihe  compartments  of  this  map  are  the  following  words :  Hxc  faxa  hominum,  jumentoruns, 
camelorum,  peconimque,  cseterarumque  rerum  fonnas  referentia,  horJa  populi  gregus  pafcencis  armentaque 
fuic  ;  quae  ftupenda  quadam  metamorphofi  repente  in  faxa  riguit,  piiore  funxia  null^  in  paite  imminuta. 
Evenit  hoc  prodigium  annis  circiter  ccc  retro  eiapfis." 

^  Miu)d.  Subter.  ut  fupra. 

I  Commentaire  Royal,  ou  Hiftoire  des  Yncas  du  Perou*  par  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega^  1.  iii,  c.  i.  p.  287. 

3  others. 
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Others,  being  turned  into  ftone  in  the  profane.    Ariftotle,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Laflfels 
fpe9ks  of  fome  men  who  were  found  petrified  in  a  cave,  near  Pergamus  ;  and  Ktrcher  f 
tells  us,  that  the  whole  (keleton  of  a  man,  converted  into  (lone,  was  preferved  in  the 
Ludovifian  palace,  at  Rome.    This  is  probably  the  fame  that  ftill  continues  to  be  ihewa 
among  the  curiofities  of  that  city,  and  which  1  myfelf  have  feen. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  bones  thac  have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar> 
(which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  fuch  perfons  as  hid  themfelves  upon  the  invafion 
of  the  Moors^  and  afterwards  periflied  with  hunger),  I  have  feen  feveral  that  had  re- 
ceived an  additrcHial  weight  and  iubftance,  by  b^ng  pervaded,  as  we  may  imagine,  by 
Ibme  lapidefcent  vapour  that  is  conftantly  circulating  in  thofe  caves,  which  are  no  lefs 
cold  and  ^ill,  than  they  are  remarkably  damp  and  moid.  Others  were  not  only  be* 
coiM  heavier,  but  incruftrated  over,  in  fome  parts,  with  a  ftalagmatical  or  fparry  fab^ 
ftance,  that  is  perpetually  dropping  from  the  tops  of  thofe  caves. 

The  latter  is  the  cafe  of  the  flceieton  at  Rome,  the  bones  of  which  are  not  property 
petrified,  but  covered  (ccrtice  lapideo,  in  Kircher^s  phrafe)  with  a  coat  of  ftone.  It  19 
probable  alfo^  from  the  like  fituation,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  like  circumflances^ 
that  the  petrified  bodies  in  the  cave  near  Pergamus,  were  not  properly  petrified,  but  iiu 
clofed  only  in  fuch  like  fparry  or  ftalagmatical  incruftations»  And  I  am  apt  ta  fufped, 
that  the  like  pretended  petrification  of  boats,  mafts,  oars,  &c.  in  the  Bahar  bel  oma,  or 
Sea  without  water  1,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Ras  Sem,  is  nothing  more  than  a  nitrous  in^ 
cruflation,  for  thefe  deferts  are  full  of  that  fait*  In  the  fame  manner,  we  fee  ftonesand 
potiherds  crofted  over  and  cryftallized,  by  arrefting  and  condenfing  the  faline  vapour 
that  arifes  from  the  Sulfmra,  near  Naples.  There  is  notfamg  extraordinary  therefore 
in  thefe  phenomena ;  in  as  much  as.it  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  why  thefe  animal^ 
or  indeed  any  other  bodies,  that  lie  under,  or  are  more  immediately  ezpofed  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  lapidefcent  vapour  or  fiuid,  or,  in  the  ktter  cafe,  of  a  £iiline  one,  fhould  be 
fubied  to^  and  fufceptible  of  thefe  changes  and  akerations. 

-  The  difiiculty  will  be,  to  account  for  fuch  bodies  as  are  pretended  to  fie  expofedy 
or  to  ftand  upright  in  the  open  air,  without  having  been  ever  lodged  in  any  prc^)^  beds, 
or  iheltered  and  influenced  by  caves  and  grottos.  Here>  as  it  cannot  well  be  im^ined 
that  any  lapidefcent  vapour  or  fluid  fhould  have  power  to  exart  itfelf,  or  indeed  be 
.  capable  of  being  any  way  admitted  and  received  into  tbe  pores  of  tkefe,  whether  animal 
or  other  bodies,  fo  neither  could  the  bodies  themfelves  acquire  thereby,  in  their  re^ 
fpe£tive  textures  and  compofirions,  any  additional  augmentation,  or  permanent  altera^ 
lion  whatfoever.  Such  a  fi;tuation,  except  in  the  hot  fandy  deferts>  where  the  fna 
ufually  dries  up  thefe  bodies,  would  rather  occafion  them  inunediately  to  diflblve,  or 
putrify,  than  to  be  converted  into  ftone. 

Let  us  examine  then  the  haftories  of  thofe  bodies  that  are  pretended  to  lie  us  this 
manner,  in  a  variety  of  poftures  and  attitudes,  open  and  expofed ;  fuch  as  are  related 
of  Lot's  wife ;  of  the  horde  in  Tartary  j  of  tbe  groupes  in  Peru,  and  at  Ras  Sem  j  of 
Niobe,  and  the  extraordinary  petrifications  occafioned  by  the  Gorgon's  head.  Now, 
the  two  iaft  of  thefe  accounts  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  fabulous  §  and  al- 
legorical ;  and,  as  fuch,  will  make  nothing  at  all  in  proof  of  the  real  extftence  of  luck 

♦  Vi'd.  LaiTcPs  Voyage  iifto  Italy^  Par.  1670.  izmdf  p.        in  villa  LudoWfiana. 
+  Utfupra. 

%  Vid.  MemoiVea  dee  MiffioM  de  la  coinpagnfe  de  Jefus  dam  k  Levant,  torn.  ii»  p.  73- 
^  Vid,  Nat.  Com.  UtL  9^  13,  et  1.  vii.  c.  11,  I2^» 
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tranfmutation.  Nay,  provided  the  firft  *  is  to  be  underftood  according  to  the  Kteral 
fenfe,  for  a  real  tranfmutation,  yet  it  will,  by  no  means,  fupport  the  credibility  of  the 
other  alleged  inftances,  at  Tartary,  Peru,  and  Ras  Seni,  unlefs  their  hiftories  were 
well  attefted,  and  we  had  the  like  infallible  proof  and  teftimony  of  their  being  mi* 
raculous. 

With  regard  then  to  the  Tartarian  groupe,  (the  fole  invention,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been,  of  Anthony  Jenkinfon,)  a  number  of  independent  rocks,  in  different  heights, 
and  of  various  colours  and  figures ;  or  elfe  the  conftituent  ftones  of  fome  ancient,  civil 
or  religious  inclofure,  by  being  viewed  at  a  diftance,  without  a  nearer  and  ftri£):er 
examination ;  thefe,  I  prefume,  might  give  occafion  for  fuch  a  report  at  firft,  which 
few  peribns  afterwards  could  have,  or  would  take  an  opportunity  either  to  examine 
or  contradict.  We  find  much  nearer  home,  the  like  romantic  interpretation  to  have 
been  put  upon  the  rocks  in  Marlborough  Downs;  which,  from  fome  fmall  refemblance 
they  bear  to  a  flock  of  fheep,  are  called  to  this  day,  the  Marlborough  Weathers.  In 
like  manner,  the  Rollrich  ftones  in  Oxfordfliire  f,  the  Weddings  in  Somerfetflitre,  and 
the  Hurlers  in  Cornwall,  were  once  imagined  to  be  fo  many  men  converted  into  ftone* 
A  tradition  of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  have  attended  other  remarkable  ftones  of  the 
fame  nature  |,  near  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland.  The  petrified  camp,  which  I  have 
defcribed,  at  Hamam  Meikouteen,  in  Numidia,  is  another  inftance  of  the  fsdlacy  and 
erroneous  reports  of  common  fame.  Here  the  Arabs,  (who,  like  the  Cretans,  are 
always  liars,  or,  to  ufe  a  more  favourable  expreflion,  great  mafters  of  invention)  have 
frequently  aflured  me,  with  the  moft  folemn  aflfeverations,  that  they  had  feen,  not 
only  a  number  of  tents,  but  cattle  alfo  of  different  kinds  converted  into  ftone.  This 
encouraged  me,  whilft  I  was  chaplain  at  Algiers,  to  undertake .  a .  very  tedious  and 
dangerous  journey  j  but  when  I  arrived  at  the  place,  I  found  thefe  reports  were  alt  of 
them  idle  and  fiditious,  without  the  leaft  foundation,  unlefs  in  the  wild  and  extrava-* 
gant  brains  of  the  Arabs.  For,  with  thefe  and  fuch  like  credulous  peribns,  the  fmalleft 
fimilitude  or  refemblance  will  fometimes  occafion,  in  their  ferdle  imaginations,  fuch 
indulgence  and  liberty  of  invention,  as  to  give  immediate  birth  to  fome  ftrange  jreporl 
and  marvellous  narration. 

•  Little  need  be  faid  of  the  Peruvian  groupe,  neither  doth  it  require  any  critical  ex- 
amination.  For,  as  all  the  figures  concerned  therein  are  of  the  human  fpecies,  we 
may  very  reafonably  conclude  them  to  .  have  been  artificial,  and  therefore  intended, 
like  the  more  numerous  ones  at  Elora,  in  Perfia  §,  for  fo  many  pagods.  The  many 
ftruftures  that  are  defcribed  to  be  near  them,  were  no  doubt  the  temples,  or  fome  way 
or  other  defigned  for  |he  worfliip  or  flielter  of  thefe  pagods. 

Neither  will  the  reports  concerning  the  petrified  bodies  at  Ras  Sem,  deferve  any 
greater  regard  or  credibility,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  relation.    About  forty 

*  Vatablasy  Bodinus,  &c.  take  tins  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe ;  vis.  for  a  perpetual  filence  in  her  mourniag; 
and  that  (he  become,  not  a  pillar  of  faltf  but  at  a pillar  of  fait.  In  the  fame  manner,  it  is  obferved  of 
Nabal,  that  after  Abigail  had  made  him  fenfible  of*^  the  fault  he  had  committed,  i  Sam.  xxv.  37.  his  heart 
Sed  wilhin  hinit  and  he  became  as  a  Jlone,  Thus  again  the  particle  as  is  to  be  fupplied,  where  Dan  is  faid 
to  be  a  lion*s  vthelp9  Deut.  xzxiii.  22.  Iffachar  to  be  a  Jlrcng  afs^  Gen.xb'x.  14.  Iflimael^ii//  he  a  wildafi*j 
mattf  Gcn.xvi,  12.  and  in  a  variety  of  other  inftances. 

f  Vaftos  lapides  in  orbem  difpofitos,  quos  Rollrich  ftones  vnl^^os  appellitat,  hominefque  olim  fuiffe^  qui 
in  fax  a  (lupenda  metamorphoii  riguerunt,  fomniat.    Cambd.  Bntan,  m  Oxfordfhire. 

J  Thefe  are  placed  in  a  circle,  fcventy-feven  in  number,  ten  feet  high ;  with  a  fingle  one  before  them 
fifteen  feet  high.  This  the  corhmon  people  call  Long  Meg,  and  the  reft  her  daughters,  '  Magn.  Britan. 
vol.i.  p.381. 

J  Vid.  Thevenot's  Travels,  1.  iii.  c.  44. 

years 
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years  ago,  when  Mr.  Le  Maire  was  the  French  conful  at  Tripoly,  he  made  great  en- 
quiries^ by  order  of  the  French  court,  into  the  truth  of  this  report ;  and  amongft  other 
very  curious  accounts  relating  to  the  feme  place,  he  told  me  a  remarkable  circumftance, 
to  the  great  difcredit,  and  even  confutation  of  all  that  had  been  fo  pofitively  advanced, 
with  regard  to  the  petrified  bodies  of  men,  children,  and  other  animals. 

Some  of  the  janiaaries,  who,  in  collefting  the  tribute,  travel  over  every  year  one 
part  or  other  of  this  diftrid  of  Ras  Sem,  promifed  him,  that,  as  an  adult  perfon  would 
be  too  heavy  and  cumberibme,  they  would  undertake,  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars, 
to  bring  him  from  thence  the  body  of  a  little  child.  After  a  great  many  pretended 
difficulties,  delays,  and  difappointments,  they  produced  at  length  a  little  Cupid,  which 
they  had  found,  as  he  learned  afterwards,  among  the  ruins  of  Leptis ;  and,  to  conceal 
the  deceit,  they  broke  off  the  quiver,  and  Tome  other  of  the  diftinguifhing  chara&er« 
iftics  of  that  deity.  However  he  paid  them  for  ir,  according  to  promife,  looo  dollars, 
which  is  about  150  pounds  fterling  of  our  money,  as  a  reward  for  their  faithful  fervice, 
and  hazardous  undertzd&ing ;  having  run.  the  rifque,  as  they  pretended,  of  being 
ftrangled  if  they  Ihould  have  been  difcovered,  in  thus  delivering  up  to  an  infidel  one 
of  thofe  unfortunate  Mahometans,  as  they  take  them  originally  to  have  been. 

But  notwithftanding  this  cheat  and  impofition  had  made  the  ccHiful  deOfl:  from 
fearching  after  the  petrified  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals,  yet  there  was  one  matter 
of  faft,  as  he  told  me,  which  ftill  very  ftrangely  embarrafled  him,  and  even  ftrongly 
engaged  him  in  favour  of  the  current  report  and  tradition.  This  was  fome  little  loaves 
of  bread,  as  he  called  them,  which  had  been  brought  to  him  from  that  place.  His 
reafoning  indeed  thereupon,  provided  the  pretended  matter  of  fad  had  been  clear  and 
evident,  was  juft  and  fatisfadlory for  where  we  find  loaves  of  bread,  there  (as  he 
urged)  fpme  perfons  muft  have  been  employed  in  making  them,  as  weH  as  others  for 
whom  they  were  prepared*.  One  of  thefe  loaves  he  had,  among  other  petrifications*, 
very  fortunately  brought  with  him  to  Cairo ;  where  I  faw  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an 
echinites  of  the  difcoid  kind,  of  the  fame  fafhion  with  one  I  had  lately  found  and 
brought  with  me  from  the  deferts  of  Marab,  the  figure  of  which  I  likewife  fliewed  him 
in  the  ^ithophylaciumf  Britannicum^  We  may  therefore  reafonably  conclude,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  at  Ras  Sem,  in  as  much  as  nothing  elfe  has  been  brought 
from  thence,  unlefs  it  be  the  trunks  of  trees,  echinites,  and  fuch  petrifications  as  have 
been  difcovered  at  other  places.  Becaufe  cats,  and  mice,  and  birds,  had  there  been 
really  any  fuch  things,  were  as  portable,  and  might  have  been  as  eafily  conveyed  and 
brought  away,  as  branches  of  the  palm  trees,  or  echinites. 

M.  Lemaire*s  inquiries,  which  we  find  were  fupported  by  the  promife  and  perform- 
ance of  great  rewards,  have  brought  nothing  further  to  light.  He  could  never  learn^ 
after  fending  a  number  of  perfons  exprefsly,  and  at  a  great  expence,  to  make  dit 
coveries,  and  bring  along  with  them  what  curiofities  foever  they  met  with,  that  any 
traces  of  walls,  or  buildings,  or  animals,  or  utenfils,  were  ever  to  be  feen  within  the 
verge  of  thefe  pretended  petrifications.  The  like  account  I  had  from  a  Sicilian  rene- 
gado,  who  was  the  janizary  that  attended  me  whilft  I  was  in  Jtgypt  j  and  as,  in  his 

*  The  fragment  of  a  petrified  palm  tree,  was  given  me  by  this  gentleman.  It  was  broken  o£F  from  a 
great  lump»  and.  agrees  exa^ly  ^th  the  wood  of  the  living  palm  tree*  in  the  order  and  quality  of  the 
iibreSy  which  do  not  run  (Iraight  and  parallel  as  iu  other  trees,  but  are  for  the  mod  part  oblique,  or 
diverging  from  one  another  in  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees.  It  ilrikes  fire  like  a  flint ;  and  fo  dees  a 
fragment  of  the  petrified  wood,  which  I  found  upon  the  iilhmus  betwixt  Cairo  and  Suez. 

-|*  This  is  calledi  Echinites  clypcatus  five  difcum  referens,  pentaphylloides^'  Lith  Brit.  dafs.  vi.  tab.  13  • 
N0.97K 
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Mrlter  years,  he  had  been  a  foldier  of  Tripoly,  he  aflured  me  that  he  had  been  feveral 
times  at  Ras  Sem.  This  I  had  confirmed  again,  in  my  return  from  the  Levant,  by  the 
interpreter*  of  the  Britiih  fa&ory  at  Tunis,  who  was  likewife  a  Sicilian  renegado,  and 
being  the  iibertus  or  freedman  of  the  baOiaw  of  Tripoly,  was  preferred  by  him  to  be 
the  bey  or  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Damaf,  where  Ras  Sem  was  immediately  under 
his  jarifdi£Hon.  flis  account  was  likewife  the  fame ;  neither  had  he  ever  feen,  in  his 
frequent  joumies  over  this  diftrid,  though  he  had  been  formerly  told  to  the  contrary, 
smy  other  petrifications  than  what  are  above  mentioned.  So  that  the  petrified  city, 
with  its  walls,  cafties,  ftreets,  (hops,  cattle,  inhabitants,  and  their  utenfils,  which 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  fo  much  taken  up.  the  attention  of  the  curious,  were  all 
of  them,  at  firfl,  the  mere  fables  and  inventions  of  the  Arabs ;  and  afterwards  pro- 
pagated by  fuch  perfons,  who,  like  the  Tripoly  ambaiTador,  and  his  friend,  above 
mentioned,  were  credulous  enough  to  believe  them. 

However,  there  is  one  remarkable  circumftance  relating  to  Ras  Sem,  that  deferves 
well  to  be  recorded.  When  the  winds  have  blown  away  the  billows  of  fand  which 
frequently  cover  and  conceal  thefe  petrifications,  (for  they  are  not  always  vifible  upon 
that  account),  they  difcover,  in  fome  of  the  lower  and  more  deprefTed  places  of  this 
diftrid,  feveral  little  pools  of  water,  which  is  ufually  of  fo  heavy  and  ponderous  a 
nature,  that,  upon  drinking  it,  it  paflfes  through  the  body  like  quickfilver.  This, 
perhaps,  may  be  that  petrifying  fluid,  which  has  all  along  contributed  to  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  palm-trees,  and  the  echini,  above  mentioned,  into  (lone.  For  the 
formation  not  only  of  thefe,  but  of  petrifications  of  all  kinds,  may  be  entirely  owing 
to  their  having  firfl  of  all  lodged  in  a  bed  of  loam,  clay,  fand,  or  fome  other  proper 
nidus  or  matrix,  and  afterwards  gradually  aded  upon  and  pervaded  by  fuch  a  petrify- 
ing fluid  as  we  may  fuppofe  this  to  be.  < 

Some  curious  perfons  have  imagined,  that,  as  the  Gorgon's  head,  with  the  venomous 
(hakes  hanging  from  it,  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  Ras  Sem,  (or  the  bead  of  poifon^ 
as  it  is  interpreted),  we  are  therefore  to  look  for  the  Gorgoniae  Donius  at  this  place. 
But,  befides  the  allegorical  conftrudion  that  has,  from  theearlieft  antiquity,  been  put 
upon  the  Gorgon's  head,  and  a  much  later  and  more  ingenious  conje^ure  |,  that  we 
are  to  underftand  by  it,  the  wheel  or  the  roller  only,  which,  by  prefling  the  olives^ 
converts  them  into,  or  leaves  nothing  behind  it  but  their  ftones ;  I  fay,  befides  thefe, 
there  are  two  other  objections,  that  Ras  Sem,  and  the  Gorgoniae  Domus,  cannot  be 
the  fame. 

1.  The  firft  is,  that  both  the  name  and  the  defcription  of  Ras  Sem  are  of  no 
antiquity ;  neither  do  we  find  the  lead  tradition  concerning  it,  before  the  laft  or  the 
preceding  century  ^.    The  claflic  authors,  whether  poets,  geographers,  or  hiftorians, 

Ittve 

^  Tke  accopnt  mentioned  above*  (in  the  firft  edition  of  thit  work,  p.  379.  note  f .)  of  a  whole  caravan 

being  furprifed  andfufibcated  by  a  hot  wind,  was  given  me  by  this  pcrfon  ;  who,  upon  his  difgrace  with 
the  baniawy  fled  into  Egypt,  and  taking  an  uncommon  road,  by  Saibab,  for  fear  of  being  purfued,  fell  ia 
there  with  the  fcene  of  prcfeived  bodies. 

+  or  ^^m.    Vid.  Vales,  not.  in  Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  xxiu  c.  16. 

Mr.  Piuclie,  m  his  Hiftotre  du  Ciel,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  derives  (he  name  of  Medujk  from  gfH  D^fl^r 
triturare,  io  tread eui  ;  and  that  Midufa  ( nt^lp*  Ifa-  uo* )  t*"  reforc  is  the  frejftng  Go/ywi,  in  bkc 
manner,  he  makc^  to  be  the  fame  with  Guigal^'^^  \  and  that  the  Arabs  caU  Medufay  as  delineated  upoa 
the  fphere  or  celcftial  globe,  J^lgol^  i.  c.  the  wbeeL 

§  As  far  as  1  can  inform  myfelf,  the  firit  relation  we  have  of  the  petrified  city  is  given  by  Martin  a 
Baumgartcn,  in  his  Peregrination  publilhed  in  1594,  though  he  began  his  travels  io  150^,  and  confequeaily 
muft  have  colled) ed  his  materials  a  number  of  ytars  befoie  they  were  made  pubh'c.  He  was  informed,  aa 
he  icUa  us,  that  in  the  road  from  Tripoly,  of  Syria,  to  Mecca,  theie  was  a  city,  whole  inhabitants,  cattle. 
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liave  not,  in  the  feveral  accounts  o^  the  Cyrenaica  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  taken 
the  lead  notice,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  of  this  fcene  of  petniications.  Such  a  tale, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  Avould,  in  a  particular  manner,'  have  been  highly  accept* 
able,  as  it  was  entirely  fuitable  to  the  poetical  invention*  of  Lucan,  who  appears  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  part  of  Libya.  It  is  ver^  probable 
therefore,  from  the  very  nature  and  quality  of  this  portion  ot  the  Cyrenaica,  whofe 
furface  is  perpetually  changing  by  the  fliifting  of  the  fands,  that  formerly  either  the 
palm-trees  *  and  the  echini  were  not  fufficiently  laid  open  by  the  winds,  or  that  the 
defcription  of  them,  which  can  fcarce  be  imagined,  was  not  thought  worthy  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  ^ 

2.  It  may  be  objefled,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  country  of  the  Gorgons  was  fo 
far  from  being  fituated  where  we  find  Ras  Sem,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Cyrenaica,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  it  in  or  beyond  the  mod  weftem  and  extreme  parts  of  Libya.  For 
Lucan  t  defcribes  it  to  lie  under  Mount  Atlas,  upon  the  ocean  called  therefrom  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  Pliny  |,  as  he  is  authorized  by  Xenophon  Lampfacenus,  places  the  Gorgon^ 
among  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd,  as  they  are  now  called,  two  days  fail  from  the  con« 
tinent.  How  great  afEnity  foever  may  be  then  in  their  names,  (tor  names  do  fomc- 
times  very  ftrangely  agree,  though  the  lead  reafon  cannot  be  aflign'ed  for  fuch  agree- 
ment,) it  appears,  that  the  circumftances  of  the  ftories  themfelves  (it  is  of  no  moment 
whether  they  be  real  or  allegorical)  are  different ;  and  confequently,  that  neither  caa 
the  Gorgonias  Domus  and  Ras  Sem  be  the  fame. 


and  utenfils,  were  turned  into  ftone.   But  if  this  petrified  city  be  the  fame  with  Ras  Sem*  then  Baurn* 

farten  muft  have  miftakea  Tripoly  in  Syria  for  Tripoly  in  Barbary ;  wher4>y  the  ftories  will  accord* 
'et,  if  they  were  the  fame  ftory,  it  is  much,  that  fo  ftrange  and  marvellous  as  it  was  accounted  to  have 
been  at  that  time,  i.  e.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  it  fhould  have  lain  dormant  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft,  when  it  was  tadked  of  at  a  miracle  and  matter  of  h&  that  had  lately  happened. 
This  we  learn  from  Mr*  Fitton's  letter  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  naeotioncd  above ;  from  Kircb^r's  Mmuka 
Suhierr,  ut  fupra ;  from  S.  Clarke's  Dt/erifiiionf  8cc, 

*  We  have  juft  fuch  another  fcene,  though  more  difperfed,  of  petrified  branches  and  trunks  of  trees^ 
of  various  fizesy  and  probably  of  echini  and^their  prickles  too,  if  they  were  carefully  looked  after,  upon 
the  ifthmus  betwixt  Cairo  and  Suez.  Thefe  too,  no  left  than  thofe  at  Ras  Sem,  were  no  doubt  originally 
covered  with  fand,  their  proper  matrix,  which  the  winds,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  blown  away  and  re- 
moved :  filling  up,  in  all  probability,  by  thefe  depredations  from  the  furface,  the  A^nis  Trajanus,  the 
FofTa  Regum,  or  channel  that  was  cut  betwixt  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  no  fmall  part  of  the 
Borthem  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea  itfelf.  The  learned  author  of  the  Defcription  of  the  Eq/l,  &c.  vol.  £• 
p.  131.  has  given  us  the  following  account  of  thefe  petrifications:  viz.  *1  do  not  know,'  fays  he* 
<  whether  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  probable  conjedure,  that  the  people  travelling  in  thefi:  parts,  and 
carrying  ibme  wood  with  them  for  their  ufe,  might  leave  it  behind  when  they  approached  towards 
the  great  city,  and  that,  having  been  covered  with  fand,  it  might  petrify,  and  the  land  be  afterwards 
blown  away;  though  indeed  I  faw  one  piece,'  (and  I  may  add,  there  are  a  great  number),  *  that  feemed 
to  have  been  a  large  body  of  a  tree/ 

f  Finibus  extremis  Libyes,  ubi  fervida  tellus 
Accipit  oceanum  demilTo  fole  calentem, 
Squaflebantiate  Fhorcynidos  arva  Medufe, 
Non  nemorum  prote<fla  coma,  non  moUia  fulco, 
Sed  dominse  vultu  confpedis  afpera  faxis.  Luc*  1.  is.  6a4>  te* 
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CHAP.  n.  —  Of  the  Animals. 

§  I.  —  Of  the  tame  and  wild  Quadrupeds. 

AS  the  principal  riches  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs,  no  lefs  than  of  the  eaftem  patri* 
archs  *  and  princes  of  old,  continue  to  be  valued  according  to  the  number  and  quality 
of  their  cattle,  I  (hall  begin  the  zoology  of  thefe  countries  with  the  defcription  of  fuch 
of  them  as  are  tame,  and  confequently  of  more  general  ufe  and  fervice  to  mankind. 

The  horfe,  formerly  the  glory  and  diftinguifhing  badge  of  Numidia,  has  of  late  year» 
Tery  much  degenerated  ;  or  rather,  the  Arabs  have  been  difcouraged  from  keeping  up 
a  fine  breed,  which  the  Turkifh  oiGcers  were  fure  at  one  time  or  another  to  be  the 
mafters  of.  At  prefent,  therefore,  the  Tingitanians  and  Egyptians  have  juftly  the  re- 
putation of  preferving  the  beft,  which  no  longer  than  a  century  ago,  they  had  only  ia 
common  with  their  neighbours.  Now,  a  valuable  and  welUtaught  Barbary  horfe  is 
never  to  He  down.  He  is  to  ftand  ftill  and  be  quiet,  whenever  the  rider  quits  him  and 
drops  the  bridle.  He  is,^  befides,  to  have  a  long  pace,  and  to  ftop  (hort,  if  required, 
in  a  full  career ;  the  firft  of  which  qualities  (hews  the  goodnefs  and  perfedion  of  the 
hoife ;  the  proper  management  of  the  latter  (hews  the  dexterity  and  addrefs  of  the 
rider.  No  other  motions  are  either  pradifed  or  admired  in  thefe  countries,  where  it  is 
accounted  very  impolite  to  trot  or  to  amble.  But  the  Egyptian  horfes  hare  defervedly  the 
preference  of  all  others^  both  for  (ize  and  beauty ;  the  fmalleft  being  ufually  (ixteen 
bands  high,  and  (haped,  according  to  their  phrafe,  like  the  antelope.  The  ufual  price 
of  the  bell  Barbary  horfe,  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  dollars,  u  e.  from  fifty  to 
iixty  or  ieventy  pounds  of  our  money ;  whereas,  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  as  indeed 
iilver  was  then  nothing  accounted  of,  a  horfe  came  out  of  Egypt  for  ijofhekels, 
Fhich  amount  to  little  more  than  feventeen  pounds. 

The  afs,  the  aurrnTov,  and  the  mule,  which  deferves  the  like  appellation,  are 
their  moft  hardy  and  ufeful  creatures,  requiring  little  or  no  attendance.  The  firft  is 
not  fo  generally  trained  up  for  the  faddle  at  Algiers  as  at  Tunis,  where  they  are  fre- 
quently of  a  much  larger  fize ;  but  the  mule  is  in  general  demand  at  both  places,  and 
preferred  to  the  horfe  for  common  ufe  and  fatigue.  It  is  certainly  furer  footed,  and 
▼aftly  ftronger,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  I  could  never  learn  that  the  mule  was  pro- 
lific, which  notion  Pliny  tj  and  fome  other  authors,  feem  to  have  entertained. 

To  the  mule  we  may  join  the  kumrah,  as  the  Algerines  call  a  little  ferviceable  beaft 
of  burden,  begot  betwixt  an  afs  and  a  cow.  That  which  I  faw  at  Algiers,  where  it  was 
not  looked  upon  as  a  rarity,  was  fingle  hoofed  like  the  afs,  but  diftinguifhed  from  it 
in  having  a  ileeker  (kin,  with  the  tail  and  the  head  (though  without  horns)  in  falhion 
of  the  dam's. 

♦  And  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle,"  Gen.  xiii  2.  &  5.  "  And  Lot  alfo  which  went  with 
Abraham,  ^had  flocks  and  herds."  **  Job's  fubilance  was  fcven  thoufand  (heep,  and  three  thoufand 
camels,  aj^d  five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  fhe-afles,"  &c.  Job  i.  3.  and  xlii.  12.  Famih'ae 
aliquot  cum  mapalibua  pecoribufque  fuis  (ea  pecunia  illis  eit)  perfecuci  funt  regem,  kc,  Liv.  1.  zxiir.  $  31. 
De  antiquis  illudriifimus  quifque  pador  erat,  ut  oftendit  Gra&ca  et  Lati'na  linirua,  et  veteres  poetae,  qui 
alios  vocant  voXvoc^x^,  (Horn.  II.  b.  104.  De  Thyefte)  alios  voKtffAn^,  alios  voXxJ^arxq,  qui  Ipfas  peciidcs^ 
propter  carltatem,  aureas  habuiffe  pelles  tradlderunt ;  ut  Argis  Atreus,  Colchide  ^cta,  ad  cujus  anetia 
pellem  profedlt  regio  genere  dicuntur  Argonautx ;  ut  In  Libya  ad  H^rfperidas,  unde  aurea  mala,  Id  eft, 
fecundum  antlquam  confuetudlnem,  capras  et  oves  (quas)  Hercules  ex  Africa  In  Grsclam  expoFtavIt.  ha 
cnlm  fus^voce  Graeci  appcllarunt  fAiikx.    M.  Varro,  1.  il.  c.  i.  De  re  ruftica. 

f  Edin  annalibu3  noilris,  peperllTe  fsepe  (mulam)  ;  verum  prodigll  loco  habltum.  Theophradus  vulga  « 
jiarcre  in  Cappadocia  tradit ;  fed  efle  id  animal  ibi  fui  generis.    Plin.  lib,  viii.  cap.  44. 

3  Yet 
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Yet  alb  thefe  fpecles  are  vaftly  inferior  to  the  camel  for  labour  and  fatigue.  For 
this  creature  travels  four  •  or  five  days  without  water ;  whilft  half  a  gallon  of  beans 
and  barley,  or  elfe  a  few  balls  made  of  the  flour,  will  nourifh  it  for  a  whole  day. 
Pliny's  obfervation,  of  their  difturbing  the  water  with  their  feet  before  they  drink  it, 
is  very  juft ;  and  it  may  be  further  obferved,  that  they  are  a  long  time  in  drinking, 
firft  or  all  thrufting  their  heads  a  great  way  above  thfeir  noftrils  into  the  water,  and  then 
making  feveral  fucceffive  draughts  in  the  like  manner  with  pigeons.  In  travelling  over 
the  deferts  of  Arabia  to  Mount  Sinai,  each  of  our  camels  carried  a  burden  of  at  leaft 
feven  quintals  ;  and  what  further  fhews  the  great  ftrength  of  this  animal,  a  day's  jour-  ^ 
ney  confifted  fometimes  of  ten,  fometimes  of  fifteen  hours,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and 
a  half  an  hour.  Thefe  extraordinary  qualities  are,  without  doubt,  fufEcient  encourage- 
ments  for  the  Arabs  of  all  countries  that  are  not  rocky  or  mountainous,  to  keep  up  and 
piultiply  the  breed. 

That  fpecies  of  the  camel  kind,  which  is  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  dromas, 
or  dromedary,  is  here  called  maihary  f,  or  afliaary  | ;  though  it  is  much  rarer  ia 
Barbary  than  in  Arabia.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  prodigious  fwiftnefs,  {the 
fwift  dromedary^  as  the  prophet  calls  it,  Jer.ii.  23.)  the  Arabs  affirming,  that  it  will 
run  over  as  much  ground  in  one  day,  as  one  of  their  bed  horfes  will  perform  in  eight 
or  ten ;  for  which  reafon,  thofe  meflages  which  require  hade,  are,  in  Gaetulia,  and 
the  more  fouthern  parts,  difpatched  upon  dromedaries,  as  in  Efth.  viii.  10.  The  fhekh^ 
who  conducted  us  to  Mount  Sinai,  rode  upon  a  camel  of  this  kind,  and  would  fre- 
quently divert  us  with  a  token  of  its  great  abilities.  For  he  would  depart  from  our 
caravan,  reconnoitre  another  juft  in  view,  and  return  to  us  again  in  lefs  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  It  differs  from  the  common  camel,  in  being  of  a  finer  and  rounder  (hape^ 
and  in  having  upon  its  back  a  lefler  protuberance.  This  fpecies  (for  the  former,  as 
rarely  deviating  from  the  beaten  road,  travels  with  its  head  at  liberty)  is  governed  by  a 
bridle,  which  being  ufually  faftened  to  a  ring,  fixed  in  its  noftrils,  may  very  well  illuf- 
trate  that  expreflTion,  a  Kings  xix.  28.  of  putting  a  hook  in  its  nofe^  as  it  is  recorded  of 
Sennacherib,  and  may  be  further  applicable  to  his  fwift  retreat* 

The  males  of  the  camel  kind,  from  being  tame  and  harmlefs  in  other  feafons,  \^ 
come  unruly  in  the  fpring ;  the  ufual  time  when  they  folicit'  the  females.  Their  fami- 
liarity is  generally  in  the  night,  in  the  fame  manner  with  creatures  of  the  cat  kind,  at 
it  has  been  long  ago  obferved  by  Ariftotle  §,  though  contradifted  by  Pliny  ||.  For  the 
(heath  of  the  penis  (in  thefe,  no  lefs  than  in  other  animals  which  reft  a  long  time  toge^ 
ther  upon  their  lower  belly,  and  are  called  retromingertty  is  brought  forwards  upon 
thefe  occafions,  which,  at  other  times,  is  thrown  backwards  for  the  more  convenient 

*  Sitim  et  quatnduo  tolerant  (Camel!)  ;  implenturqoe,  cum  bibendi  occaiio  eft*  et  in  pnetentum  et 
faturum,  obturbata  proculcatlone  prius  aqua:  aluer  potu  non  gaudent.    Plin.Nat.  Hift.l.  Tni.  c.  i8« 

At  tbe  top  of  the  fecond  ventricle  (of  the  dromedary},  there  were  feveral  fquare  holes,  which  were  th« 
orifices  of  about  twenty  cavitiee,  made  h'ke  facks  placed  between  the  two  membranes  which  compofe  the 
fubftance  of  this  ventricle.  The  view  of  thefe  facks  made  us  think  that  they  might  well  be  the  refervato- 
ries,  where  Pliny  favs  that  camels  do  a  long  time  keep  the  water,  which  the^  do  drink  in  great  abundance 
when  they  meet  with  it,  to  fupply  the  wants  which  they  may  have  thereof  in  the  dry  deferts,  where  thej 
mre  ufcd  to  travel/*    Memoits  tor  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals,  &c.  by  the  Academy  at  Paris. 

f  Afahah  rapporte  que  le  chameau  dit  Almahares,  ou  de  Mahrah,  eft  ainfi  nomme  a  caufe  de  Mahrah^ 
fils  de  Hamdan,  fundateur  d'une  tribu.    Abulf.  de  I'Arabie. 

X  Afhaary  fignifies  ten  ;  from  being  commonly  blind  ten  days  after  its  birth. 

•XXa  TiT^9roj».    Arift.  Hift.  Animal.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

II  Aliter,>wfed  male,  fcribit  Plinius,  1.x.  c.  63.  Coitus  (inquit)  averfus  clephantisi  cameUsy  tigridibus,  Slq» 
^uibus  averla  genitalia.   Idem  dicit  Soliousy  cap.  40. 

4  K  2  difcharge 
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difcharge  of  the  urine.  The  females  are  pregnant  near  a  whole  year,  or  from  one 
fpring  to  the  other ;  and  the  young  dromedaries  are  blind,  like  kittens  or  puppies^ 
feveral  days  after  their  birth.  Their  future  good  or  bad  qualities  likewife  are  prog- 
nofticated  from  the  length  or  fliortnefs  of  their  blindnefs. 

After  the  beafts  of  burden,  we  are  to  defcribe  the  black  cattle,  which  are  generally 
fmall  andiflender ;  the  fatteft  of  them,  when  brought  from  the  ftall,  rarely  weighing 
above  five  or  fix  quintals.  Neither  is  their  milk  in  proportion  to  their  fize ;  for,  not- 
withftanding  the  rich  herbage  of  this  country  from  December  to  July,  a  cow  rarely 
gives  above  a  quart  of  milk  at  a  time,  whilft  the  butter  has  neither  die  fubftance  nor 
richnefs  of  tafte  with  what  our  Englifh  dairies  afford  us  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
Barbary  cows  have  another  imperfedion,  as  they  lofe  their  calves  and  thdr  milk  toge- 
ther. Here  the  flieep  and  the  goats  contribute  alfo  to  the  dairies,  particularly  in  the 
making  of  cheefe.  Inftead  of  runnet,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafon,  they  turn  the 
milk  with  the  flowers  of  the  great  headed  thiftle,  or  wild  artichoke ;  and  putting  the 
curds  afterwards  into  fmall  balkets  made  with  ruflies,  or  with  the  dwarf  palm,  they 
bind  them  up  clofe,  and  prefe  them.  Thefe  cheefes  are  rarely  above  two  or  three 
pounds  in  weight,  and  in  ihape  and  fize  like  our  penny  loaves  i  fuch  perhaps  as  David 
(i  Sam.  xvii.  i8.)  carried  to  the  camp  of  Saul.  Their  method  of  making  butter  is,  by 
putting  the  milk  or  cream  into  a  goat's  fldn  turned  infide  out ;  which  they  fufpend  from 
one  fide  of  the  tent  to  the  other,  and  then  prefling  it  to  and  fro  in  one  uniiorm  direc- 
tion, they  quickly  occafion  the  feparation  of  the  un&uous  and  wheyey  parts.  A  great 
quantity  of  butter  is  made  in  feveral  places  of  thefe  kingdoms ;  which,  after  it  is  boiled 
with  fait,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  hairs  and  other  naftineffes  occafioned  in  the 
churning,  they  put  it  into  jars,  and  pr^ferve  it  for  ufe.  Frefh  butter  foon  grows 
four  and  rancid. 

The  goat  is  the  fame  with  that  of  other  countries.  But  there  are  two  fpedes  of 
(heep  not  known  in  Europe ;  the  one,  which  is  common  all  over  the  Levant,  as  well 
as  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  broad  tail,  that  ends  fometimes  in  a 
point,  fometimes  continues  broad  to  the  bottom.  The  flefli  of  this  fpecies  taftes  gene- 
rally of  the  wool ;  neither  has  it  the  tender  fibres  of  the  fmaller  tailed  flieep.  Yet 
the  tail  itfelf,  which  is  greatly  efteemed  in  their  cufcafowes  and  pilloes,  confifts  of  a 
hard  folid  fat,  not  inferior  in  tafte  to  marrow.  The  other  fpecies,  which  is  bred  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gaddemz,  Wurglah,  and  the  more  diftant  places  of  the  Me- 
lanogsstuli  and  Garamantes,  is  near  as  tail  as  our  fallow  deer ;  and  excepting  the  head, 
differs  not  much  in  fliape.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  the  fcarcity  of  water,  joined  to 
the  coarfenefs  and  drynefs  of  the  herbs  they  feed  upon,  may  be  the  reafon  why  their 
fiefli  is  dry  to  the  palate,  and  why  their  fleeces  likewife  are  as  coarfe  and  hairy  as  thofe 
of  the  goat. 

A  gelding  among  the  horfes,  an  ox  among  the  black  cattle,  or  a  weather  among 
the  flieep,  is  rarely  or  ever  known  among  them.  For  fuch  males  of  fheep  or  black 
cattle  as  are  more  than  fufficient  for  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies,  and  are  intended 
for  fale  or  the  fliambles,  have  only  their  tefticles  fqueezed  or  difcompofed,  when  they 
are  three  months  old;  the  Mahometans  accounting  it  an  aft  of  great  cruelty  to 
caftrate  creatures  of  any  other  fpecies  than  their  own. 

Befides  this  great  variety  of  cattle,  we  may  obfarve  further,  that  each  kind  is  very 
numerous  and  prolific.  Several  Arabian  tribes,  who  can  bring  no  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  horfes  into  the  field,  are  poffeffed  of  more  than  fo  many  thoufand  camels, 
and  triple  that  number  of  flieep  and  black  cattle.  The  Arabs  rarely  diminifli  their 
flocks,  by  ufing  them  for  food^  but  live  chiefly  upon  bread,  milk,  (yaAwcTo^wTK,  as 
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they  have  been  called)^  butter,  dates,  or  what  they  receive  m  exchange  for  their  wool. 
Such  cattle  likewife  as  are  brought  to  their  fairs,  or  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  are  very  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the  yearly  increafe.  By  proper 
care  therefore  and  attendance  ;  nay,  if  thefe  numerous  flocks  and  herds  had  (helter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  a  fmall  part  only  of  the  winter  feafon,  this 
whole  country,  in  a  few  years,  would  be  over-run  with  cattle. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  that  are  not  naturally  tame  and  domefticated,  we  may  reckon 
thofe  large  herds  of  the  neat  kind,  called  bekker  el  wafli  *,  which  have  a  rounder 
turn  of  body,  a  flatter  face,  with  their  horns  bending  more  towards  each  other  than  in 
the  tame  kind.  The  bekker  el  wafli  then  may  be  well  taken  for  the  bubal  us  of  the 
ancients  f,  or  the  bos  Africanus  of  Bellonius ;.  though  what  this  author  defcribes  is 
little  bigger  than  the  caprea,  or  roe-buck,  whereas  the  bekker  el  wafli  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  red-deer,  with  which  alfo  it  agrees  in  colour.  The  young  calves  of 
this  fpecies  quickly  grow  tame,  and  herd  with  other  cattle. 

Bekker  el  wafli  is  the  name  likewife  given  to  a  fpecies  of  the  deer  kind,  whofe  horns 
are  exadly  in  the  fafliion  of  our  ftag ;  but  the  fize  is  only  betwixt  the  red  and  the 
fallow  deer.  Thofe  which  I  have  feen,  were  caught  in  the  mountains  near  Skigata, 
and  appeared  to  be  of  the  lame  mild  and  tra£lable  nature  with  the  bekker  el  wafli. 
The  female,  for  want  of  horns,  is  called  in  derifion,  fortafs,  i.  e.  the  broad  fcalp^  or 
fcalded  head. 

The  fiflitall,  called  likewife,  in  fome  parts,  lerwee,  is  the  mod  timorous  fpecies  of 
the  goat  kind,  plunging  itfelf,  whenever  it  is  purfued,  down  rocks  and  precipices,  if 
there  be  any  in  its  way.  It  is  of  the  bignefs  of  an  heifer  of  a  year  old,  but  has  a 
rounder  turn  of  body,  with  a  tuft  of  fliagged  hair  upon  the  knees  and  neck ;  this  near 
a  foot,  the  other  above  five  inches  long.  It  agrees  in  colour  with  the  bekker  el  wafli, 
but  the  horns  are  wrinkled  and  turned  back  like  the  goat's ;  from  which  likewife  they 
diflfer  in  being  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  divided  upon  the  forehead  by  a  fmall  (trip  of 
hair,  as  in  the  flieep  kind.  The  fiflitall,  from  its  fize,  fliape,  and  other  circumflances 
feems  to  be  the  tragelaphus  \  of  the  ai\cients ;  an  animal,  we  are  to  imagine  fuch  as 
this  is,  betwixt  a  goat  and  a  deer.  Pliny  indeed  obferves,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the 
banks  of  the  Phafis ;  a  miilake  of  the  fame  kind  with^hat  he  relates  elfewhere,.  that 
there  were  no  flags  (cervi)  in  Africa. 

Befides  the  common  gazell  or  antelope,  this  country  produces  another  fpecies  of  the 
fame  fliape  and  colour,  though  of  the  bignefs  of  the  roe-buck,  with  horns  fometimes 
two  feet  long.  This,  which  the  Africans  call  lidmee,  may  be  the  fame  with  the  ftrep» 
ficeros  §  and  addace  of  the  ancients.  Bochart,  from  the  fuppofed  whitenefs  of  the 
buttocks,  finds  a  great  aflinity  betwixt  addace  ||  and  [^Tti^n}  difon ;  which,  in  Deut. 
xiv.  5.  our  tranflation,  agreeably  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  verfions,  renders  the 

*  Buiral  wq/hh  u  €•  Bos  Siheflris,    /Fg^^  en im  ferum,  fylveflre  animal  fignificat.  Gou. 

f  Vid.  Pet.  Betlon.  Obfervat.  1. 11'.  c.  50.  Infignia  bonm  ferorum  genera,  jiibatos  btfontes,  exceUentiqac' 
ct  vi  et  Telocitate  upo8»  ^'bus  impcrltum  vdgus  bubalorum  nomen  impom't,  cum  id  gignat  Africa,  vituli 
potait  cervive  quadam  fimilitudine.  PHn.  i.  viif.  c.  15.  IJroa  impentum  vulgus  vocat  bubalos,  cum  bubals: 
pene  ad  ccrvinam  faciem  in  Africa  procreentur*    J,  Solfn.  Polyhift.  c.  a2. 

I  Eadem  eft  fpecie,  [cum  cervo  fc]  barba  tantum  et  armorum  tiUo  diilanB,  quem  Tragelapbon  Tocant,- 
non  alibi,  quam  juxta  Phaiin  amnem,  nafccns.  Cervoa  Africa  propemodum  iola  noo  gignit.  Plin.  L  Tiii. 
C.33. 

f  Comua  creda,  rugarum^uc  ambittt  contorta,  et  in  leve  faftigiunt  exacuta-  (ut  lyn^  dkeres}  Strep* 
ficeroti,  ^uem  Addacem  Africa  apoeliat,  natura  dedSt.    PHn.  1.  xi.  c.  27. 

II  A  cioereo  nempc  colore,. i^ui  Hebraeis  ){^*|  iBun  didtur.   Boch.  Hi'eroz.  L  iiL  c.  3 
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The  bekker  el  wafh  and  the  gazel  are  gregarious,  and  have  both  of  them  the  like 
habit  of  (lopping  on  a  fudden  when  they  are  purfued,  and  of  looking  back  for  a  (hort 
time  upon  the  purfuers.  Their  haunts  are  likewife  the  fame,  being  for  the  moft  part 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara.  Gazell  is  improperly  interpreted  by 
Bochart  and  others  *,  the  hart  or  the  fawn  ;  that  appellation  being  always  given,  both 
m  the  Levant  and  in  Barbary,  to  the  animal  which  we  call  the  antelope. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  of  a  lefs  tameable  nature,  we  muft  give  the  firft  place  to  the 
lion,  and  then  to  the  panther ;  for  the  tiger  is  not  a  native  of  Barbary.  The  females 
of  both  fpecies  have  two  rows  of  nipples  like  a  bitch,  which  give  fuck  to  three,  fome- 
times  to  four  or  five  whelps.  Mr.  Ray  (De  Quadr.  p.  165.)  muft  have  been  mifin- 
formed  in  giving  two  nipples  only  to  the  lionefs.  When  the  little  ones  breed  their 
teeth,  they  are  ufually  feized  with  fevers  which  carry  off  three  in  four  of  them  ;  and  this 
is  the  reafon,  as  the  Arabs  inform  us,  why  their  numbers  are  fo  inconfiderable.  But 
whether  this  is  owing  to  fuch  difeafes,  or  to  the  great  difperfion  rather  of  the  Arabs, 
(Exod.  xxiii.  29.  Deut.  i.  22.)  or  perhaps  to  the  much  eafier  way  of  killing  them,  fince 
the  invention  of  fire  arms  ;  whatever,  I  fay,  may  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  at  prefent  to  procure  a  fiftieth  part  of  thofe  lions  and  panthers  which 
Africa  contributed  formerly  to  the  diverfions  of  Rome  !•  I  have  read  in  fome  defcrip- 
tions  of  this  country,  that  women  can  be  familiar  with  lions ;  and  that,  upon  taking  up 
a  ftick,  and  fpeaking  boldly  to  them,  they  will  immediately  lofe  their  fiercenefs,  and 
leave  their  prey.  Something  perhaps  of  this  kind  may  happen,  when  they  have  beea 
well  fatiated  with  food ;  at  which  time  the  lions  are  fuppofed  to  lofe  their  courage,  and 
and  that  they  therefore  fuflfer  their  prey  to  be  feized,  and  refcued  out  of  their  jaws. 
But  thefe  inftances  are  very  rare ;  it  oftener  falling  out,  that  perfons  of  riper  age,  as  . 
well  as  children,  have  been,  for  want  of  other  food,  torn  to  pieces,  and  eat  up  by  this 
devourer\j  as  he  is  emphatically  called  in  Scripture.  Fire  is  what  they  are  moft  afraid 
of ;  yet,  notwithftanding  all  the  precaution  of  the  Arabs  m  this  refpeft;  notwithftanding 
the  barking  of  their  dogs,  and  their  own  repeated  cries  and  exclamations  during  the 
whole  night,  when  they  are  fufpefted  to  be  upon  the  prey,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
thefe  ravenous  beafts,  outbraving  all  thefe  terrors,  will  leap  into  the  midft  of  a  douwar, 
where  the  cattle  are  enclofed,  and  drag  from  thence  a  (heep  or  a  goat.  If  thefe 
ravages  are  repeated,  then  the  Arabs  dig  a  pit  where  they  are  obferved  to  enter,  and 
covering  it  over  (lightly  with  reeds,  or  fmall  branches  of  frees,  they  frequently  decoy 
and  catch  them.  Pliny  has  taken  notice  of  the  fame  pra&ice ;  which  is  likewife 
alluded  to,  Ezek.  xix.  8.  Pfal.  ix.  j  5.  and  in  other  places  of  Scripture.  The  flefli 
of  the  lion  is  in  great  efteem,  having  no  fmall  affinity  with  veal,  both  in  colour,  tafte, 
and  flavour.  The  diftin£tion  of  animals  was  little  known  or  attended  to  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  when,  according  to  an  obfervation  of  Lipfius  §,  they  called  the  lion  a  bear^ 
and  the  panther  a  rat  of  Africa. 

The 

^  Capreae  hmnulus  Gazal  Arabice  dicttur  f vulgo  GaEella)  at  Hebraice  ^ffjf  in  Pomario,  et  Chaldalce 
»n^<^J'^<>  '■f  paflim,  ct  prima  gucturali  Ajin  in  Aleph  mutato.  Boch.  Hieroz  b.  c.  18.  Nomea 
Garel,  five  Ckrvje  (cquo  impofitum).    Kempf.  Amoeuit.  Exot.  Fafc.  ii. 

f  Leonum  fimul  plurtum  pugnam  Romac  princeps  dcdit  Q^Scasvola  P.  (iHus  in  curuH  JEdilitate.  Gen* 
turn  autem  jubatorum  primus  omnium  L.  Sylla,  qui  pollea  Didator  fuit,  in  Praetura.  Poft  eum  Pompefns 
Magnus  in  Circo  DC.  in  iis  jubatorum  cccxv.  Caefar  Dictator  cccc.  Caprre  cos.  ardui  erat  quondam  operis, 
fovei'fque  [ut  ct  nunc  tftj  maxime«  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  i6.  Scaurus  J^dilicate  fua  varias  [f. pantheras] 
centum  quinquaginta  univerfas  [in  Romam]  mifit:  dein  Pompeius  Magnus  quadringentas  decern ;  divus 
Auguftus  quadringentas  viginti.    Id.  ibid.  c.  17. 

X  Out  of  the  eater  it  fhould  be  dhvov  her  )  rj;»f/orM  m^^/.    Judg.  xi?.  14. 

§  Peregiina  cum  ad  Romaaos  advehebantur^  ftupcbant ;  ct  nomea  iis  dabant  non  fuum^  fed  obvium 

aUquod 
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The  faadh  agreeds  with  the  leopard  in  being  Ipotted,  but  differs  in  other  refpefts. 
For  the  (kin  is  not  only  of  a  deeper  colour,  but  alfo  much  coarfer ;  neither  is  the  crea- 
ture itfelf  of  fo  fierce  a  nature.  However,  the  Arabs  foolifhly  imagine  it  to  be  a 
fpurious  offspring  betwixt  the  lion  and  leopardefs.  It  feeds  upon  carrion,  fometimes 
upon  roots  and  herbs,  like  the  jackall  and  the  dubbah,  and  muft  be  in  great  neceflity 
when  it  ventures  upon  a  (heep  or  a  goat.  As  the  faadh  then  can  fcarce  be  taken  for 
the  du>g  or  lupus  cervarius  of  the  ancients,  which  is  defcribed  as  a  much  fiercer  creature^ 
the  chamus  *  of  Pliny  feems  better  to  agree  with  it. 

Befides  this,  there  are  two  other  animals  that  are  marked  like  the  leopard ;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  their  fpots  are  generally  of  a  darker  colour,  as  their  fur  is 
fomewhat  longer  and  fofter.  The  firft  is  of  the  cat  kind,  about  one-third  lefs  than  a 
full  grown  leopard,  and  may  be  taken  for  the  le^er  panther  of  Oppian.  The  other 
4ias  a  fmall  pointed  head,  with  the  teeth,  feet,  and  other  charafteriftics  of  the  weafel 
kind.  The  body  is  about  a  foot  long,  round  and  flender,  with  a  regular  fucceflion  of 
black  and  white  ringlets  upon  the  tail.  This,  as  well  as  the  ichneumon,  fearches  after 
poultry ;  and,  provided  it  was  tamer,  and  fomewhat  larger  (as  it  is  fometimes  well 
fcented),  we  might  well  take  it  for  the  ginetta  !•  This  creature  has  two  names  j  being 
called  by  fome,  gat  el  ber-rany,  i.  e.  the  grange  or  foreign  caU  and  by  others,  ihib- 
beardou ;  but  I  ftiould  call  it,  tor  the  reafons  above,  the  leffer  ginetta. 

The  dubbah  is  of  the  badger  kind,  near  the  bignefs  of  a  wolf,  but  has  a  flatter 
body,  and  naturally  limps  upon  the  hinder  right  leg ;  yet,  notwithftanding  this  imper- 
fedion,  the  dubbah  is  tolerably  fwift,  and  cannot  be  fo  eafily  run  down  by  the  hunters 
of  thefe  countries  as  the  wild  boar.  The  neck  of  it  is  fo  remarkably  ftiff,  that  in  look- 
ing behuid,  or  fnatching  obliquely  at  any  objed,  it  is  obliged,  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  hog,  the  badger,  and  crocodile,  to  move  the  whole  body.  It  is  of  a  buff  or 
dun  colour,  inclining  to  be  reddifh,  with  fome  tranfverfe  flreaks  of  a  dark  brown ; 
whilft  the  hairs  upon  the  neck  are  near  a  fpan  long,  which  it  can  occafionally  erefl, 
notwithftanding  they  are  much  fofter  than  the  briftles  of  a  hog.  The  paws  are  large 
and  well  armed,  ferving  in  want  of  other  food,  to  lay  open  the  cephaglione,  (i.  e.  the 
medulla,  cerebrum,  or  ffxi ^aAo?)  of  the  palmeta,  or  dwarf  palm ;  to  dig  up  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  fometimes  the  graves  of  the  dead,  which  lie  among  the  Bedoweens,  in 
the  open  fields,  without  being  fecured  by  walls,  trenches,  or  inclofures.  When  the 
dubbah  is  taken,  the  Arabs  are  very  induftrious  to  bury  the  head,  left  the  brain, 
according  to  their  fuperftition,  (hould  be  ufed  in  forcery  and  enchantment ;  an  ancient 
pradtife,  as  appears  from  the  durae  nodus  hyaenas;  an  expreffion  in  Lucan,  Lvi. 
Wext  to  the  lion  and  panther,  the  dubbah  is  the  fierceft  of  the  wild  beafts  of  Barbary  ; 
and,  from  the  chara&criftics  of  havings  long  hah:  upon  its  neck  like  a  mane,  moving 


aliqtiod  et  e  Ticmo  fuo  rtire. — Ita  panthems  vocarunt  inures,  ut  opinor,  Afn'canos — Tale  m  leontbus  eft. 
Cum  primum  vifi,  non  koncB  externo  cos  nommc  infignierunty  fed  noto  et  domcfti'co  urfos. — Virgi'lium 
quidem  dum  Aceftemtegit  Pelie  Liby (lidos  urfae,  certum  mihi  intellexifie  leoninaiDy  Sec.  Vi'd.  J.  Lips. 
EUa.  I.  ii.  c.  4. 

*  Pompeii  Magni  primnm.  ludi  oftenderunt  chaum^  quern  Galli  rhaphium  Yocabant,  cffigie  lupi,  par» 
doram  maculis.  Plin.  I.  viii.  c.  19.  Vid.  Gcfn.  dc  Quadnip.  p.  549*  550.  Jonft.  de  Quadrup.  c.  12. 
Rait  Synops.  Animal.  Quadrup.  p.  201  •  Quasrendum  an  genus  aliquod  fit  thois  vel  pant  hen's  minoris^ 
quorum  meminit  Oppianu^.  Conveniunt  enim  magoitudo,  maculx,  ingenium  (nam  et  panthera  minorem 
mnoxium  eife  Oppianus  fcribit)  et  ufus  pellium  ad  veftes  pretiofu?*  et  infuper  odor  fuavis.  Gefn. 
ut  fupra. 

t  Genetha  Tel  potius  genctta  aut  ginetta  [Genocha  apud  Albertum  perperam  j  eft  beftia  paulo  major 
[minor,  Albcr.  ct  rcAe]  vulpeculai  &c.   Id.  ibiiL 
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its, neck  with  difficulty,  and  difturbing  the  graves  of  the  dead*,  it  may  lay  in  a 
jgreater  claim  to  the  hyaena  of  the  ancients,  than  the  civic  cat  or  the  badger,  whicl^ 
are  lefler  animals,  and  not  known,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  Barbary. 

The  deeb  f  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  fox,  though  near  the  fame  bignefs.  It 
yelps  every  night  about  the  gardens  and  villages,  feeding,  as  the  dubbah  does,  upon 
roots,  fruit,  and  carrion.  Mr.  Ray  J  fuppofes  it  to  be  the  lupus  aureus  of  the 
ancients ;  though  what  Oppian  defcribes  by  >that  name  is  larger,  and  of  a  much  fiercer 
nature  §. 

The  deeb  is  likewife  the  fame  with  the  jackall,  or  the  chathal  of  the  more  eaftera 
countries,  not  differing  much  in  found  from  the  Heb.  bytt^  Jhaaly  which  is  rendered 
the  fox  in  feveral  places  of  Scripture  j  and,  as  we  have  before  obferved  that  this  animal 
feeds  upon  fruit  and  dead  carcafes,  we  may  fee  the  propriety  of  Pfal.  Ixiii.  lo.  where 
they  that  Jhall fall  by  the  fword  are  faid  to  be  (to  bkome)  a  portion  (or  provifion)  for 
the  fbaalim  ;  and  of  Cant.  ii.  15.  where  the  little  fliaalinl  are  defcribed  to  fpoil  the  vines ^ 
and,  as  we  may  further  fuppofe,  to  eat  the  tender  grapes. 

Bochart  ||  has  made  it  probable  that  the  jackalls  were  the  imq  of  the  Greeks,  the 
ieni  awi  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  (0**K)  iji^^  or  iim^  Ifa.xiii.  12.  xxxiii.  14.  and 
Jer.  1. 39.  which  we  render  the  beajis  of  the  ijlands  ;  an  appellation  very  vague  and  un- 
determined. Some  Jewifli  commentators  make  it  the  plural  of  n^K)  which  we  render 
ibekite^  Lev.xi.  14.  and  Deut.  xiv.  13.  Of  the  like  nature  alfo  is  (D>^)  tziim^  or 
*  (ibid)  which  we  call  in  general,  the  wild  beajis  of  the  defert^  inftead  of  fome  par- 
ticular well  known  fpecies,  as  may  be  rather  fuppofed,  that  frequents  it.  Whereas, 
by  fixing  the  latter  to  the  black  cat,  which  will  be  hereafter  defcribed,  and  the  ijim 
to  the  jackall,  both  of  them  noted  animals,  frequenting  no  lefs  the  uncultivated  than 
the  cultivated  parts  of  thefe  countries,  and  making  all  the  night  long  a  perpetual 
howling,  yelping,  or  fqualling  noife,  we  may  have  a  proper  notion,  as  it  is  there 
related,  of  their  meeting  together ^  and  crying  out  in  their  defolate  places*  The  jackalls 
alfo,  as  they  are  creatures  by  far  the  moft  common  and  familiar,  as  well  as  the  mod 
numerous  of  thofe  countries,  feveral  of  them  feeding  often  together,  fo  we  may  well 
perceive  the  great  poffibility  there  was  for  Samfon  to  take,  or  caufe  to  be  taken,  three 

*  Hyacnam  quoque  mi'ttit  Africa,  cui  fum  fpina  nget,  collum  continua  unttate  fle6il  nequit,  nifi  toto 
corpore  circumadlo.  SoL'n.  c.  40.  Plm.  1.  viii.  c.  30.  *Oy  ^1  xoAwyv  o2  ^  yXftwv»  <m  }c  u«i«er*  ir«  to  ^uyidb^ 
im  iXftTloy  Xt/iu^i  x^*^  ^  *X^*  «Wif  Irroo  km  iti  (rxXn^i^cx;  K%i  fioAmi^  TOf  r^X^9  '^^^^      p«;c*^Y  — 

wfA^uftixt*  ifM/Aiyov  rnt  aa^w/pa^wi^  ruf  kv^^Ms  Arift.  Hid.  Anim.  1.  viii,  c.  5.  Vid.  Boch.  Hieroz. 
1.  iii.  c.  1 1. 

f  AlkamuSy  in  his  Lexicon,  makes  the  Deeh  and  the  Teenan  to  be  the  fame  ;  and  as  the  latter  has  a  great 
affinity  wiih  Tannint  which  is  commonly  rendered  a  dragon^  or  dragonif  in  Scripture,  it  is  highly  probable* 
that  thefe  tannin  or  tannim  (hoald  be  fomctimes,  inftead  of  dragons^  interpreted  deehsf  or  jacialls,  aa  will 
afterwards  be  farther  taken  notice.  %  Vid.  Raii  Synops.  Animal,  p.  174. 

J  Ou  \i/Koj,        Xyxtf  v^f^iraTOfy  cuvxncunt  Oppian*  Cyneg,  1.  iii. 

However,  Bochart  deduceth  the  name  from  the  Heb.  {^^\)  zaab,  gold, 
|j  Hieroz.  I.  iii.  c.  la. 

A«9mnm  Gftw^,  i.  c.  flTuppw  fulvi,  ut  habct  fcholiaftes,  II.  \. 

Aygo/Aiwf.  Oppian.  Halicut.  1.  ii. 

e.  9vfa9^^o/bifM^»  confertos,  congregatot.  ^  Scho).  II.  x.  5:74. 

jl^wat  i.  e.  ululare  feu  latrare  proprium  canis»  lupi,  ct  filii  awi.    Alcamus  in  Lexico. 

Utrumque  nomen  9{(  et  jifei  eft  oyo/A«ToirMimxoy,  ab  ululatu. 

9m(.et  dtfurstiy  funt  conjugata ;  porro  eft  vXaxruv  latrare.   Ut  fupra  de         ex  Alcamo,  ita 

J.  PoUttZ  dc  ikBOLtuf  I  AAanruMT      Smm  xm  Xvxm  to  iiK»n.ruu 
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hundred  of  them.  The  iox^  properly  fo  called,  is  rarely  met  mth^  neithgr  is  it  gre* 
T^xious. 

The  gat  el  khallah,  fiyah  ghufh,  or  karrah  kulak ;  i.  e.  ibe  black  cat^  or  black^eared 
cat  J  as  the  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Turkifli  names  fignify,  is  of  the  bignefs  and  (hape  of 
a  cat  of  the  largefl:  fize.  The  body  is  of  a  reddifli  brown;  the  belly  of  a  lighter 
colour,  and  fometimes  fpotted ;  the  chops  are  black,  the  ears  of  a  deep  grey,  with 
the  tips  of  them  diftinguiflied  by  fmall  tufts  df  black  ftiff  hair  as  in  the  lynx.  The 
figure  given  us  of  this  animal  by  Charleton  *,  is  not  fo  full  in  the  chops  as  the  Barbary 
fi^ah  ghufli  J  which,  together  with  the  jackall,  are  generally  fuppofed  to  find  out  pro- 
vifion  or  prey  for  the  lion,  and  are  therefore  called  the  lion's  ^provider.  Yet  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted,  whether  there  is  any  fuch  friendly  intercourfe  betwixt  them. 
In  the  night  indeed,  when  all  the  beajls  of  thbforeji  do  movCj  Pfal.  civ.  20 — 22.  thefe, 
as  well  as  others,  are  prowling  after  fuftenance ;  and  when  the  fun  arifeth^  and  the 
lion  gettetb  himfelf  away  to  his  den^  both  the  black  cat  and  the  jackall  have  been  ofteji 
found  gnawing  fuch  carcafes  as  the  lion  is  fuppofed  to  have  fed  upon  the  night  before. 
This  and  the  promifcuous  noife  which  I  have  heard  the  jackall  particularly  make  with 
the  lion,  are  the  only  circumftances  which  I  am  acquainted  with  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
However,  this  feeding  together,  and  intercourfe  betwixt  the  jackall  and  the  black  cat, 
at  thefe  feafons,  more  than  what  has  been  obferved  betwixt  any  other  two  of  the 
leffer  wild  beafts,  may  further  confirm  the  conjefture  of  Bochart,  that  the  latter 
might  be  the  tziim,  efpecially  as  dziwin^  a  name  of  the  fame  found  in  the  Arabic,  • 
denotes  fuch  a  creature. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  the  porcupine,  that  of  the  many  which  I  have  feen  in  Africa, 
I  never  knew  any  of  them,  though  very  much  provoked,  that  could  dart  their 
quills.  Their  ufual  method  of  defence^  is,  to  recline  themfelves  on  one  fide,  and, 
upon  the  enemy's  near  approach,  to  rife  up  quickly,  and  gore  him  with  the  erefted 
prickles  upon  the  other*  The  fleih  of  this  animal,  when  fat  and  young,  is  very  well 
tafted,  and  in  great  efteem.  The  near  analogy  alfo  betwixt  kunfood^  the  Arabic  name 
of  the  hedge-hog,  which  is  here  very  common,  and  the  Hebrew  ^flp  kephSde,  Ifa. 
xxxiv.  1 1.  &c.  (hould  induce  us  to  take  it  for  that  quadruped,  according  to  the  feventy 
ip^tvo?,  rather  than  for  the  bittern,  as  we  tranflate  it. 

The  jird  tj  and  the  jerboa,  or  yerboa,  are  two  little  harmlefs  animals,  which  burrow 
in  the  ground.  They  chiefly  frequent  the  Sahara,  though  I  have  often  feen  the  latter 
in  the  plains  of  Warran.  Each  of  them  is  of  the  bignefs  of  a  rat,  having  their  bellies 
white,  but  the  reft  of  their  bodies  of  a  forrel  colour.  The  ears  likewife  of  them  both 
are  round  and  hollow,  in  fome  long,  in  others  flhort,  agreeing  with  the  rabbit  in  the 
oxAer  of  their  fore-teeth,  and  in  the  briftles  of  their  chops,  though  they  differ  in  other 
refpeSs.  For  the  head  of  the  jird  is  fomewhat  pointed,  and  covered  all  over  with  fur  ; 
whereas,  the  noftrils  of  the  jerboa  are  flat  and  naked,  luring  nearly  in  the  fame  plain 
with  the  mouth ;  wherein  alfo  it  differs  from  thofe  which  have  been  brought  from 
Aleppo,  and  are  defcribed  by  Mr.  Haym  J.  All  the  legs  of  the  jird  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  length,  with  each  of  them  five  toes  j  whereas  the  fore-feet  of  the  Barbary  jerboa 
are  very  fliort,  and  armed  only  with  three.  The  hinder  feet  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  body,  with  each  of  them  four  toes,  befides  two  fpurs,  as  we  may  call 
the  little  ones  that  are  placed  more  than  an  inch  above  them.   The  tail  of  the  jird 

*  Vid.  Charl.  Ezercit.  p.  23. 

f  Bochart  (Hieroz.  h  11.  p.  94^.)  renders  it  tbejsfrM/  moufe. 
X  Vid.  Nic.  Heym.  Teibro  Bntannico,  vol.  ii; 

YOL.xv.  4  ii  though 
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though  a  little  Shorter  than  in  the  common  rat,  yet  is  better  cloathad)  whilft  that  of 
the  jerboa  is  as  long  as  its  body,  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  with  a  black  tuft  near  or  upon 
tlie  extremity.  They  are  both  good  to  eat ;  and  the  latter,  notwithftanding  the  great 
difproponion  betwixt  the  fore  and  hinder  feet,  runs,  or  rather  jumps  along  with 
extraordinary  fwiftnefs ;  the  tail,  which  it  carries  for  the  moft  part  ere£t,  or  occafion- 
ally  reclined,  contributmg  all  the  while  to  the  regularity  of  its  motion. 

The  jerboa  has  been  taken  by  fome  authors  •  for  the  QDtJ^]  fafhan  t  of  the 
Scriptures,  though  the  places  where  I  have  feen  them  burrow  have  never  been  among 
the  rocks,  but  either  in  a  ftiff  loamy  earth,  or  elfe,  where  their  haunts  ufually  are, 
in  the  loofe  fand  of  the  Sahara  ;  efpecially  where  it  is  fupported  by  the  fpreading  roots 
of  fpartum,  fpurge-laurel,  or  other  the  like  plants.  Agreeably  to  this  method  of 
their  burrowing  in  the  ground,  under  the  roots  ^of  plants,  fome  Cyrenaic  medals 
exhibit  little  animals  of  this  kind,  under  an  umbelkted  plant,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
filphium. 

That  remarkable  difproportion  betwixt  the  fore  and  the  hinder  legs  of  the  Jerboa 
or  ^t^rsif,  (though  I  never  faw  them  run,  but  only  ftand  or  reft  themfelves  upon  the 
latter),  may  induce  us  to  take  it  for  one  of  the  iiiroh^  or  two  footed  y»Xai  or  rats, 
which  \  Herodotus  and  other  authors  defcribe  as  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries ;  par- 
ticularly (t«  2iX^4«)  of  the  province  of  Silphium. 

Befides  the  animals  above  mentioned,  Barbary  produces  the  bear,  or  dabh  § 
(according  to  their  appellation),  the  ape  or  fheddy,  the  ichneumon  or  tezerdea,  the 
fox  or  thaleb,  the  ferret  or  nimfe,  and  the  weefel  or  fert  el  heile.  The  mole  likewife, 
the  rabbit,  the  hare,  and  the  wild  boar,  are  every  where  in  great  numbers.  The 
laft  of  thefe,  the  chief  prey  and  food  of  the  lion,  (in  Ecclus  xii.  19.  the  onager  or  wild 
afs  is  defcrlbed  to  be  fuch),  has  fometimes  been  known  to  defend  itfelf  with  fo  much 
travery,  that  the  vidory  has  inclined  to  neither  fide ;  the  carcafes  of  them  both  having 
been  found  lying  one  by  the  other,  torn  and  mangled  to  pieces. 

J  2.  —  Of  the  oviparous  Quadrupedr* 

AMONG  the  oviparous  quadrupeds,  we  are  to  place  the  land  and  water tortoife  ; 
the  latter  of  which  was  a  flatter  body,  though  neither  of  them  are  peculiar  to  Barbary, 
The  former,  which  hides  himfelf  during  the  winter  months,  is  very  palatable  food., 
but  the  latter  is  very  unwholefome.  The  taitah  ||,  or  bouiah,  as  they  call  the  chamae* 
leon,  may  be  difcovered  by  a  good  eye  upon  every  hedge.  The  tongue  is  four  inches 
long,  and  in  fhape  like  to  a  fmall  peftal,  which  it  darts  upon  flies  and  infeds  with  a 
furpriTmg  fwiftnefs,  and  retains  them  afterwards  by  a  glutinous  matter  that  is  excreted 
from  the  tip  of  it.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  after  they  have  dried  the  fldn,  fufpend  it 
upon  their  bofoms  to  prevent  the  influence  of  an  evil  eye.  The  taiiah  differs  little  in 
name  from  the  TWXdl  leiaa^  which  in  Lev.  xi.  3.  is  rendered  the  lizard and  therefore 

♦  Vid.  Boch.  Hicroz.  1.  HI.  c.  33. 

l*  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  fo  are  the  ftony  rocks  for  the  \Japtatmim. 
CD^iflB^]  conies^**  Pfal.  civ.  1 8.  "  The  conUt  H^^^Q^l^f/aphatmim'J  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  mdce  they 
their  houfes  in  the  rocks."    Prov.  ^xx.  26. 

j;  Herod.  Melp.  $  192.  Theoph.  apud  iBHan.  Hift.  Anim.  1.  xt.  c.  26.  Photius,  ibid^  Arift.  de 
Murib.  ^gypt 

§  21  ^rf"*"    Dabiba  enim  Arabice  eft  pilofam  habere  £aicicmf  unde  i)a&  faciei  pili  et  viUi^^. 

Booh.  Hieroz.  1.  iii.  c.  9. 

U  Vid.  Boch.  Hieroz.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

die 
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the  chamaeleon,  a  fpecies  indeed  of  lizard,  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  fubftituted 
for  it.  . 

The  warral,  or  guaral,  according  to  Leo  *,  is  fometimes  thirty  inches  in  length ; 
being  ufually  of  a  bright  reddi(h  colour,  with  darkifti  fpots.  Vanlleb  t  is  fo  weak^a 
philofopher,  as  very  feriouily  to  affirm,  that  the  warral  is  ingendered  from  the  rotten 
eggs  of  the  crocodile. 

The  dhab  or  dab,  another  lizard,  taken  notice  of  likewife  by  Leo  J,  agree  nearly 
in  (hape,  and  in  the  hard  pointed  annul!  or  fcales  of  the  tail,  with  the  caudiverbera, 
as  it  is  reprefented  in  Gefner  §  and  Johnfton.  Tfab  [av]  ||  therefore,  a  word  of  the 
fame  found  in  the  Hebrew,  Lev.  xi.  29.  is  tranflated  erroneoufly,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  the 
tori<fi/e,  inftead  of  the  Jharp  fcaled  tailed  lizard. 

The  zermoumeah  is  as  frequent  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  as  the  common  green 
lizard.  It  is  a  mighty  flender  elegant  animal,  with  a  long  taper  tail,  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  all  over  beautifully  ftriated  with  yellow  ftreaks. 

The  Ikink  or  fcincus  frequently  hides  itfelf  under  flat  ftones,  or  elfe  in  the  holes  of 
old  walls  and  ruins.  In  the  like  fituation,  (though  they  often  come  into  our  houfes, 
and  crawl  over  our  beds),  we  find  the  nije-daimah,  or  booka-fhafli,  which  is  of  a  dark 
gloomy  colour,  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  with  a  flat  head  and  body,  and  with  the 
tail  like  the  dab's.  I  have  often  obferved,  that  the  booka-flufli  would  beat  with  its 
tail  the  walls,  floors,  or  cieling  which  it  refted  upon  ;  a  circumftance  that  may  induce 
us  tQ  take  this  fqr  the  fmaller,  and  the  dab  for  the  greater  caudiverbera  or  uromaftix. 
The  warral  alfo,  in  running  upon  the  ground,  ufes  the  like  adion  ;  whilA  the  Arabs 
gravely  affirm,  that  the  perfon  who  is  touched  by  one  of  thefe  ftrokes  will  become 
barren  and  unfruitful.  ' 

$  3  -  —  Of  the  Serpentine  kin  J. 

NOT  to  mention  the  flow-worm  and  the  fnake,  which  are  common,  the  moft 
remarkable  fpecies  of  the  fi^pentine  kind  is  the  thaibanne,  which  might  well  be  taken 
for  Lucan's  Thebanus  ophites,  provided  Thebanus  was  an  appellative,  and  not  the 
proper  name  of  the  ferpent.  I  have  been  informed  that  fome  of  them  are  three  or 
lEbur  yards  long  ;  and  as  it  is  by  far  the  largeft  ferpent  in  Barbary,  it  will  fo  far  anfwer 
to  the  haemorrhous,  to  which  Lucan  has  given  the  epithet  of  ingens;  the  many 
others  which  he  defcribes  being  probably  much  fmaller,  and  of  the  viper  fize.  I  have 
feen  purfes  made  of  the  fldn  of  the  thaibanne,  which  were  more  than  four  inches  wide. 

The  zurreike,  another  ferpent  of  the  Sahara,  is  ufually  about  fifteen  inches  long. 
It  is  of  a  flender  body,  and  being  remarkable,*  as  the  name  %  (from  zuraky  jaculari) 
inilnuates,  for  darting  itfelf  along  with  great  fwiftnefs,  may  perhaps  be  one  of  Lucan's 
jaculi  volucres. 

But  the  mofl:  common  as  well  as  malignant  of  this  tribe,  is  the  leffah,  which, '  like 
our  viper  or  adder,  is  of  a  lefs  uniform  turn  of  body  than  the  zurreike,  and  rarely 
exceeds  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  not  always  of  the  fame  colour,  but  varies  a  little 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  earth,  fand,  or  rocks  where  it  is  found       The  torrida 

♦  J.  Leo,  Dcfcript.  Africae^  1.  ix.  p.  297. 

f  Vid.  Vanfleb's  prefcnt  State  of  Egypt>  p.  47.  J  Vi'd.  J.  Leo,  ut  fuprt. 

j  Gcfn.  de  Quadruped,  ovip.  p.  23.    Jonft.  Hift.  Quadruped.  Tab.  cxxir. 
II  Boch.  Hicroz.  1.1V.  c.  I.     ^  ^  Vid.  note,  p.  339. 

**  This  circumftance  and  quality  in  the  ferpent  kind  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny.  "  Valgatum 
eft,'*  fays  he,  lib.  viii.  cap.  98.  «•  ferpentes  plerofque  colorena  tcrrae  habere,  qua  occultantur.''  Vid. 
etiam  Nicand.  in  Sepe  ct  Sepedone. 

4L  2  dipfaa 
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^  dipfas  anfwers  very  well  both  to  the  name  and  to  the  quality  of  the  leffah^  which  is  fo 
called  from  leffiah^  urere,  to  bum. 

The  Arabs  report  that  there  is  the  fame  antipathy  betwixt  the  leffah  and  the  taitah, 
ip^ich  was  long  ago  ailigned  *  to  the  chamasleon  and  the  viper ;  and  that  a  little  drop 
of  clammy  juice,  which  the  taitah  lets  fall  upon  the  lefiah,  will  throw  it  into  fuch  violent 
convulfions  as  are  attended  with  immediate  death. 

Thefe,  after  the  moft  diligent  fearch  and  inquiry,  are  the  only  fpedes  of  the  viper 
kind  that  I  am  acquainted  with ;  and  I  am  perluaded,  that  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  do  not  produce  above  five  or  fix  diftind:  fpecies  among  the  many  that  are 
defcribed  by  Lucan  f  and  Nicander.  For  it  may  be  obferyed,  in  the  firil  place,  that 
the  fcytale,  fo  called  from  (rxuraXn,  baculus^  which  was  alfo  the  flow  or  blind  worm^ 
the  fame  with  the  cxcilia  or  r^^xmy  was,  in  all  probability,  from  the  uniform  fliape 
of  body,  the«head  and  the  tail  being  nearly  of  the  like  thicknefs,  no  other  than  the 
amphiibaena.  The  cenchris  alfo,  from  xeX;^o;,  its  millet-like  fpots,  and  from  being 
of  a  larger  fize,  according  to  Nicander,  was  not  different  from  the  thebanus  ophites ; 
which,  from  the  name,  fhould  be  fpotted  like  the  granite  or  ferpentine  marble.  Yet 
ftill  thefe  fpots  are  no  diftbguifliing  charaderiftics ;  in  as  much  as  they  may  be 
attributed,  more  or  lefs,  to  all  or  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  ferpentine  kind. 

With  regard  alfo  to  the  afpis,  this  had  a  great  variety  of  fpecies  or  fynonyms  rather. 
£lian  (Hift.  Anim.  1.  x.  c,  3.)  reckons  them  to  be  fixteen.  Plures,  diverfaeque  funt 
afpidum  fpecies,''  (fays  Solinus,  cap.  xxvii.)  verum  difparis  effedlus  ad  nocendum : 
Dipfas  (from  J*4;aw)  fiti  interficitj  hypnale  (from  uVvof)  quod  fomno  necat.*'  To 
which  we  may  add  the  prefter  and  feps  j  the  bite  of  the  former  being  attended  with  a 
fever,  as  a  derivative  from  ttj »j9«  j  the  bite  of  the  latter  being  attended  with  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  (the  fame^^poifon  working  differently,  according 
to  the  habit  of  body  in  the  wounded  perfon,)  as  a  derivative  from  o-uttw.  As  to  the 
name  itfelf  of  afpis^  it  might  have  been  generical,  from  coiling  itfelf  up  like  a  fhield ; 
•(TTTK  fcutum  dicitur^  eo  quod  ad  caput  tegendum  reliquo  corpore  pro  fcuio  utitur.  So  that 
all  the  properties  and  cnara&eriftics  above  mentioned,  may  be  well  attributed  to  one 

*  VId.  JEVizn.  Hi'ft.  Animal.  1.  iv.  c.  33.  PhltcD.  de  Propr.  Ani'm.  in  Chamxlcoote.  Scalig  ad 
Cardanum  de  SubtiHt.  apud  Gefn.  ut  fupra. 

f  Hie  qux  prima  caput  movit'de  pulvere  tabes, 
Afpida  fomnifcram  tumida  cervi'ce  levavit,  &c. 
At  non'  ftare  fuum  mifens  paflura  cruoreai 
Squamiferos  ingens  Haemorrhois  expllcat  orbct. 
Natus  et  ambiguse  colorct  qui  Syrtidos  arva 
Cherfydros,  tra^ique  via  fumante  Chelydri; 
£t  Temper  redo  lapfurus  limite  Cenchris ; 
Pluribus  iUe  notis  variatam  pingitur  alvum, 
Quam  parvis  tindus  macuHs  Thebanus  Ophites  } 
Concolor  exuftis  atque  indifcrctus  arenis 
Ammodyes ;  fpinaque  vagi  torquente  Cerafts ; 
£t  Scytale  fparfis  etiam  nunc  fola  pruinis 
Exuvias  poiitura  fuas ;  et  torrida  Dipfas  ; 
£t  gravis  in  geminum  fuigens  caput  Amphifbsna  ; 
£t  natrix  violator  aquae,  Jaculique  volucres  $ 
£t  contentus  iter  cauda  fulcare  Pareas ; 
Oraque  dillendens  avidus  fpumantia  Prefter ;  ' 
Oflaque  diflblvens  cum  corpore  tabificus  Seps* 
Sibilaque  effundens  cundlas  terrentia  pedes. 
Ante  venena  noccns^  late  iibi  fubmovet  omoe 
Vulgusj  ct  in  vacua  regnal  fiaiilifcut  arena. 

Lui.  Bill.  Ch*  L  ii* 
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and  the  fame  animal.    Confequently  the  afpis^  the  dipfas,  the  uphale,  the  prefter,  and 
feps,  might  be  only  one  fmgle  fpecies  of  viper,  under  thefe  different  appellations. 

The  natrix,  in  like  manner,  which  is  the  coluber  and  anguis,  was  probably  the  fame 
with  the  chelydris  or  chelydrus,  from  its  ftinking  quality,  implied  in  the  expref&on 
via  fumente^  or  from  living  and  depoliting  its  eggs  in  dunghills ;  the  viper  kind,'  on 
the  contrary,  being  all  of  them  fweet,  and  in  fmell  altogether  inoffenfive.  The  fame 
might  alfo  be  the  cherfydros  (x*f<rof  et  uV«f),  from  frequenting  both  the  land  and 
water,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  viper  kind,  which  lives  conftantly  upoii  land» 
The  pareas  too,  irx^x  rag  ira^uxg  /t^n^H?  ^x^ti^y  though  the  whole  genus  can  upon  oc« 
cafion  enlarge  their  jaws,  from  bemg  facred  to  iEfculapius,  fhould  be  no  other  thaa 
the  anguis  or  natrix.  The  natrix  therefore,  the  coluber,  anguis  chelydris  or  chely- 
drus,  together  with  the  cherfydros  and  pareas,  were  likewife  one  and  the  fame  crea-^ 
ture. 

The  ammodytes,  from  its  bright  fandy  colour,  anfwers  exaOily  to  the  ceraftes,  whicb 
Is  defcribed  to  be  concolor  exuilis  arenis  \  though  it  is  particular  enough,  that  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  horns  (j»  xc^^ra)  by  Lucan,  from  whence  it  received  its  ver/ 
name.  And  this  cirqumftance  may  give  us  room  to  fufpe£t,  that  the  poet  had  a 
greater  regard  to  apply,  at  all  adventure,  fuch  a  fet  of  vague  indifcriminating  phrafes 
as  would  bed  fuit  his  poefy,  and  be  applicable  to  the  whole  genus,  than  to  aflign  ta 
each  fpecies,  like  an  accurate  naturalifl:,  its  real  and  fpecific  fignatures  and  charaAer* 
iftics.  And  further,  Nicander,  in  giving  horns  indifcriminately  to  the  afpis„  echis, 
ceraftes,  and  hasmorrhous,  feems  to  make  them  one  and  the  fame  ferpent,  notwith*  * 
{landing  fome  fmall,  and  perhaps  accidental  and  non-permanent  differences  in  their 
colours.  Neither  can  any  right  fpecific  diftinftion  or  charaderiftic  be  drawn  from 
what  that  author  too  often  infifts  upon,  viz.  their  ftraight  and  direct,  or  their  obliqjae 
and  finifter  motions. 

IN  defcribing  the  more  curious  birds,  we  may  add  to  the  eagle  kind  the  karabump^ 
which  is  of  the  bignefs  of  our  buzzard ;  with  a  black  bill,  red  iris,  yellow  ihort  feet^ 
the  back  of  an  afli  or  fordid  blue  colour,  the  pinions  of  the  wings  black,  the  belly 
and  tail  whitilh.^ 

The  graab  el  Sahara,  or  crow  of^  the  defert^  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  our  raven 
and,  from  the  rednefs  of  the  feet  and  bill,  may  demand  the  title  of  coracias  major,  or 
the  larger  coracias  or  pyrrhocorax.  > 

The  emfeefy,  or  ox-bu:d,  is  as  large  as  the  curlew,  being  all  over  of  a  milk  white 
colour,  except  the  bill  and  the  legs,  which  are  of  a  fine  red.  It  generally  feeds  after 
cattle  in  the  meadows,  which  makes  the  fle(h  of  it  unfavory,  and  foon  to  corrupt- 
It  refembles  the  crow  in  habit  and  fhape  of  body. 

The  boo-onk,  or  long  neck,  isr  of  the  bittern  kind,  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  lapwing.. 
The  neCk,  the  breaft,  and  the  belly  are  of  a  light  yellow ;  but  the  back  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  wings  are  of  a  jet  black.  The  tail  is  (hort,  the  feathers  of  the  neck  long,, 
and  ftreaked  either  with  white,  or  with  a  light  yellow.  The  bill,  which  is  three  inches 
long,  is  green,  in  fafhion  like  to  the  ftork's ;  and  the  legs,  which  are  fhort  and  flender,. 
are  of  the  fame  colour.  In  walking  and  fearching  for  food,  it  throws  out  its  neck  to- 
the  length  of  feven  or  eight  inches,  from  whence  the  Arabs  call  it  boo-onk,  father^ 
§f  the  neck,  ov  xhe  long  neck. 

The  burourou,  one  of  the  larger  fpecies  of  the  horned  owls,  is  fpotted  like  the 
Norwegian.  It  generally  frequents  the  defert,  like  the  graab  el  Sahara ;  and  when  it 
appears  to  the  northward,  among  the  towns  and  villages,  it  is  fancied  to  portend  foma 

direful 
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direful  infe^Hous  diftempen  Whilft  the  plague  raged  lately  at  Algiers,  feveral  of 
thefe  birds  were  feen  to  hovet  about  and;-  pitch  upon  the  houfes,  particularly  wha*e 
the  inhabitants  were  infefted ;  drawn  thither,  no  doubt,  by  the  contagious  fmell. 
But  as  foon  as  the  diftemper  was  over,  they  difappeared,  and  retired  again  into  the 
Sahara. 

The  yarourou,  or  canis  Mvejlris^  as  that  Syriac  word  is  commonly  interpreted,  and 
particularly  taken  notice  01  by  Dr.  Pocock,  in  his  Comment  upon  Mic.  i.  8.  is  nearly 
allied  in  name  to  the  burourou,  though  we  cannot  here  draw  any  confequence  from  it; 
in  as  much  as  the  yarourou  was  not  a  bird,  but  a  Quadruped,  viz.  the  jackall ;  as  tanin^ 
the  original  word,  which  we  render  dragon^  is  there  interpreted  *. 

The  fliaga-rag  is  of  the  bignef^  and  mape  of  a  jay,  though  with  a  fmaller  bill,  and 
ihorter  legs.  The  back  is  brownifh ;  the  head,  n^k  and  belly  of  a  light  green  ;  and 
upon  the  wings  and  tail  there  are  feveral  fpots  or  ringlets  of  a  deep  blue.  It  makes  a 
fqualling  noiie,  and  builds  in  the  banks  of  the  Shelliff,  Boobendc,  and  other  rivers. 
Sbagarag^  by  a  fmall  tranfmutation  of  letters,  is  the  fame  name  with  Jharakrak,  or 
Jhakarak  of  the  Ar^ibian  authors,  and  with  the  pIplBf  Jharakrak  of  the  Talmudifts ; 
fo  called  from  pTi^f  Jharak^  to  fquai.  It  was  probably  in  conformity  to  this  quality 
-that  Buxtorf  has  interpreted  Jharakrak  the  merops  or  bee-eater^  a  bird  very  common  all 
over  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  which  flies  in  flocks,  and,  in  the  heat  of  the  day/  makes 
a  fqualling  noife,  though  not  fo  flirill  as  the  ihagarag.  Jonathan,  the  Syriac  verflonj 
and  the  Talmudifl:s,  explain  Om  racham^  Lev.xi.  1 8.  or  nom  rachamah^  Deut.xiv.  17. 
by  Jharakrak^  or  far-akreka  in  the  Syriac ;  which  being  more  regarded,  or  fuppofed 
perhaps  to  be  better  underilood  by  Munfter  and  Deodatus  than  the  original  word 
racbamabj  induced  them  to  tranflate  it  pica^  (the  magpye,  or  rather  the  jay,)  with 
which  our  fliagarag  has  no  fmall  aflinity,  both  in  voice  and  plumage.  I  (hall,  in 
another  place,  take  notice  of  the  rachamah,  which  was  fo  little  known  to  the  Jewi(h 
writers,  that  the  learned  Bochartt>  after  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance  of  it, 
complains  likewife  of  theirs,  in  this  ingenious  and  jufl:  remark :  Avem  illam,  viz. 
rachamah,"  fays  he,  definire  non  potuerunt  viri,  tam  imperiti  rerum  naturae,  quam 
periti  vocem  interpretes." 

The  houbaara,  or  houbaary,  is  of  the  fize  of  a  capon,  but  with  a  longer  body.  It 
feeds  upon  flirubs  and  infe£ls,  like  the  graab  el  Sahara,  and  frequents,  in  like  manner, 
the  defert ;  for  which  reafon,  perhaps,  in  the  Arabian  verfion  ^Mffy  (or  the  owlj  as  we 
render  it,)  yanfouph,  Ifa.  xxxiv.  1 1.  is  interjweted  t4ie  houbary.  This  bird  is  of  a  light 
dun  or  yellowifli  colour,  marked  all  over  with  little  brown  taches ;  whilft  the  larger 
feathers  of  the  wing  are  black,  with  each  of  them  a  white  fpot  near  the  middle.  The 
feathers  of  the  neck  are  whitifli,  with  black  ftreaks ;  .but  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  length,  and  for  being  erefted,  as  in  the  rough  and  dung-hill  cock,  whenever  it  is 
attacked  or  provoked.  The  bill  is  flat  like  the  ftarling's,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half 
long }  and  the  legs  agree  in  fliape,  and  in  the  want  of  the  hinder  toe  with  the  buftard's. 
The  gall  and  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  are  in  great  efteem  for  fore  eyes,  and  have 
therefore  been  fometimes  fold  at  a  great  price.  Nothing  furely  can  be  more  entertain^ 
ing  than  the  fight  of  the  houbaara  when  it  is  purfued  by  the  hawk,  and  to  obferve  the 
great  variety  of  flights  and  ftratagems  which  it  is  obliged  to  ufe,  in  order  to  efcape. 
The  Arabian  authors  J  add,  that  upon  thefe  occafions  it  endeavours  to  fquirt  its  dung 
into  the  hawk's  eyes,  in  order  to  blind  them ;  but  it  may  drop  it  rather,  as  the  ftrunt- 
bird  is  known  to  do,  out  of  fear.  Golius  and  Bochart  likewife  mifinterpret  hoobaara 
in  calling  it  the  buftard;  which  agrees  indeed  in  colour,  in  habit  of  body,  and 
number  of  toes  with  the  hoobaara,  but  diflfers  in  being  at  leaft  of  twice  the  bignefs. 


*  Vid.  notc*^  p. 3 1 8*  f  T^^*  Hicroz.  1.  ii.  0,25.  %  Boch.  Hicroz.  part.  poft. 
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The  rhaad  or  faf-faf,  which  is  a  granivorous  and  gregarious  bird,  wants  alfo  the 
hinder  toe.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  it ;  the  fmaller  being  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary 
pullet,  whereas  the  larger  is  near  as  big  as  the  hoobaara^  and  differs  alfo  from  the  leffer 
in  having  a  black  head,  with  a  tuft  of  dark  blue  feathers  immediately  below  it.  The 
belly  of  them  both  is  white,  the  back  and  the  wings  are  of  a  buff  colour,  fpotted  with 
brown;  the  tail  is  lighter,  and  marked  all  along  with  black  tranfverfe  ftreaks.  The 
beak  and  the  legs  are  ftronger  than  in  birds  of  the  partridge  kind.  Rhaad  *,  which 
denotes  thunder  in  the  language  of  this  country,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  name  that  has  been 
given  to  it  from  the  noife  that  it  makes  in  fpringing  from  the  ground  ;  as  faf-faf  tj  the 
other  name,  very  naturally  expreffes  the  beating  of  the  air,  when  it  is  got  upon  the 
wing. 

The  kitawiah,  or  African  lagopus,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  another  bird  of  the  gre* 
garious  and  granivorous  kind,  with  fliort  feathered  feet,  which  likewife  want  the  hin- 
der toe.  It  frequents  the  moft  barren,  as  the  rhaad  does  the  more  fertile  parts  of  thefe 
countries ;  and  is,  in  fize  and  habit  of  body,  like  the  dove.  The  back  or  upper  ,  part 
of  it  is  of  a  livid  colour,  with  dark  fpots ;  the  belly  is  blackifli ;  and  upon  the  throat 
there  is  the  figure  of  a  crefcent,  of  a  beautiful  yellow.  Each  feather  in  the  tail  is  tipped 
with  a  white  fpot,  *whilft  that  in  the  middle  is  long  and  pointed,  as  in  the  merops.  The 
flefh  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  like  that  of  the  rhaad,  viz.  red  upon  the  breaft,  and  white 
in  the  legs ;  wherewith  k  agrees  further,  in  being  not  only  o£  aa  agreeable  tafbe,  but 
of  an  eafy  digefUon. 

The  &u-bary  partridge  is  the  fame  with  the  greater  or  red-legged  fpecies,  that  is 
already  known  and  defcribed  by  Mr.  Ray ;  and  befides  the  quail,  which  is  common  to 
moft  countries,  there  is  one  here  of  a  lighter  colour,  that  wants  the  hinder  toe.  Both 
of  them  are  birds  of  paffage  ;  as  it  likewife  the  woodcock,  which  makes  its  firft  ap« 
pearance  in  Odober,  and  contmues  till  the  March  following,  as  in  Europe.  The 
Africans  call  the  latter  (from  the  largenefs,  I  fuppofe,  of  its  head),  tlje  afs  of  iht 
partridges. 

Befides  fuch  of  the  web-footed  water  fowl  as  are  common  in  England,  I  have  feen 
feveral  other  fpecies,  beautifully  diftinguifhed  by  their  differently  figured  bills  and 
plumage,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate.  They  are  all  of  them  called  by 
the  general  name  of  brak,  which  word,  Golius  and  others,  have  made  to  denote  fome 
particular  fpecies  only  of  the  duck  kind,  contrary  to  the  received  acceptation  of  it  in 
this  country,  for  the  femily  in  generaL 

Among  the  lefler  birds,  we  may  place  a  fpecies  of  the  thrufh  kind,  not  inferior  to 
the  American  birds  in  the  richnefs  of  its  plumage.  The  head,  neck,  and  back  are  of 
a  fine  light  green,  the  wings  of  a  lark  colour,  the  breaft  white,  and  fpotted  like  the 
thrufh,  the  uropygium^  or  rump,  of  an  elegant  yellow,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
feathers  upon  the  tail  and  wings,  w^ere  tipped  with  the  like  colour.  If  we  except  the 
feet,  which  are  fhorter  and  ftronger,  it  agrees  in  the  fafhion  of  the  bill,  and  in  the 
whole  habit  of  the  body  with  the  thrufh.  This  burd  is  not  very  common,  and  appears 
only  in  the  fummer  months  when  figs  are  in  feafon. 

To  the  little  thick-billed  birds  we  may  add  the  Cafpa  fparrow,  which  is  as  big  as 
the  common  houfe  fparrow,  and  as  often  feen  upon  the  houfes  in  the  date  villages,  to 
the  weftward  of  the  Lake  of  Marks,  as  the  common  fparrow  is  in  other  places.  It  is 
all  over  of  a  lark  cobur,  excepting  the  breaft,  which  .is  fomewhat  lighter,  and  fhines 

*  Sc.  a  rahaJt  tonui't. 

f  Su/suft  tranflatcd/d^r  only  by  Goliu«,  is  not  unlike  in  name  to  the  ftfl^  fachapb  or  fah-hapH^ 
which,  Lev.  xi,  lO.  wc  render  the  cucHow.  ^ 

like 
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like  the  pigeon's*  This  bird  has  an  exceedingly  fweet  and  melodious  note,  much  pre- 
ferable  to  that  of  the  Canary  bird,  or  nightingale.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  bring  it  to  Kairwan/and  other  places  to  the  northward ;  but  it  was  always  found  to 
be  of  fo  delicate  and  peculiar  a  nature,  that  it  immediately  languiihed  and  pined  away 
upon  changing  the  climate. 

,  §  5. — Of  the  InfeSls — particularly  the  Locuft. 

INSECTS,  and  volatiles  under  that  denomination,  are  more  numerous  than  curious* 
Butterflies,  adderbolts,  beetles,  &c.  are  in  fuch  a  variety  of  fhapes,  and  luxuriancy  of 
colours,  that  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  them  all.  A  fp^cies  or  two  of  each 
fort  may  be  fuiScient. 

The  moft  curious  fpecies  of  the  butterfly  kind  is  near  four  inches  from  one  tip  of 
the  wing  to  the  other,  being  all  over  very  beautifully  ftreaked  with  murrey  and  yellow. 
Yet  the  edges  of  the  lower  wings  are  to  be  excepted,  which,  being  indented,  and  ending 
in  a  narrow  ftrip  or  lappet  of  an  inch  long,  are  very  elegantly  bordered  with  yellow* 
Near  the  tail  there  is  a  fpot  of  a  carnation  colour. 

The  rareft  fpecies  of  the  libellae  or  adderbolts,  is  one  of  three  inches  and  a  half  long^ 
broad  tailed,  a  nifty  colour,  with  bright  fpotted  wings.  There  is  another  of  the 
fame  fize,  but  of  a  more  cylindrical  body,  differing  little  in  colour  from  the  common 
locuft. 

The  leaft  frequent  of  the  beetle  kind,  is  a  fpecies  with  one  horn,  of  the  colour 
and  fize  of  a  chefnut.  The  head  is  notched  round,  or  indented,  and  the  feet  are 
broad  like  thofe  of  the  gryllo-talpa's.  The  leffer  naficomes  are  every  where  met  with, 
as  alfo  a  diverfity  of  elaftic  beetles. 

In  the  hotter  months  of  the  fuihmer,  efpecially  from  mid-day  to  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  the  cicada,  rfrliy^,  or  grajhopperj  '^b  we  falfely  tranflate  it,  is  perpetually 
ftunning  our  ears  with  its  moft  excefljye  ftirill  and  ungrateful  noife.  It  is  in  this  refpeft 
the  moft  troublefome  and  impertinent  of  infeds,  perching  upon  a  twig,  and  fqualling 
fometimes  two  or  three  hour§  without  ceafing ;  thereby  joo  often  difturbing  the  ftudies 
or  the  fliort  repofe  that  is  frequently  indulged  in  thefe  hot  climates  at  thofe  hours. 
The  Tftjiyg  of  the  Greeks  muft  have  had  a  quite  different  voice,  more  foft  furely  and 
melodious ;  otherwife  the  fine  orators  of  Homer*,  who  are  compared  to  it,  can  be 
looked  upon  no  better  than  fo  many  loud  loquacious  fcolds. 

To  that  fpecies  of  locufts,  whicn  are  called  mantes  by  the  naturalifts,  I  am  to  add 
one  of  three  inches  long,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  the  fore  legs  armed  with  ftrong 
homy  claws.  There  is  anot}ier  of  the  fame  fize  of  the  cucullated  kind,  which  hath 
the  upper  wings  ftreaked  with  a  light  green,  and  the  membranaceous  ones  finely 
chequered  with  flefii,  brown,  and  fcarlet  colours ;  befides  a  third  fpecies,  of  two  inches 
long,  with  elegant  green  wings.  But  the  chief  charafteriftics  of  the  latter  are  two 
antenae,  which  projeft,  like  a  couple  of  feathers  from  the  forehead. 

I  never  obferved  the  mantes  to  be  gregarious  \  but  the  locufts,  properly  fo  called, 
which  are  fo  frequently  mentioned  by  facred  as  well  as  profme  writers,  are  fometimes 
fo  beyond  expreffion.  Thofe  which  I  faw,  ann.  1724  and  1725,  were  much  bigger 
than  our  common  graflioppers,  and  had  brown  fpotted  wings,  with  legs  and  bodies 
of  a  bright  yellow.  Their  firft  appearance  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the 
wind  having  been  for  fome  time  from  the  fouth.  In  the  middle  of  April,  their 
oumbers  were  fo  vaftly  increafed,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  formed  themfelves 
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into  large  and  numerous  fwarms,  flew  in  the  air  like  a  fucceffion  of  clouds,  and,  as 
the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  lo.)  expreffes  it,  they  darkened  the  fun.  When  the  wind  blew 
briflcly,  fo  that  thefe  fwarms  were  crowded  by  others,  or  thrown  one  upon  another,  we 
had  a  lively  idea  of  that  comparifon  of  the  pfalmift,  (Pfal.cix.  23.)  or  being  tojfed  up 
and  down  as  the  locuji.  In  the  month  of  May,  when  the  ovaries  of  thofe  infers  were 
ripe  and  turgid,  each  of  thefe  fwarms  began  gradually  to  difappear,  and  retired  into 
the  Mettijiah,  and  other  adjacent  plains,  where  they  depofited  their  eggs,  Thefe  were 
no  fooner  hatched  in  June,  than  each  of  the  broods  colleded  itfelf  into  a  compad 
body,  of  a  furlong  or  more  infquare;  andmarching  afterwards  direftly  forward  towards 
the  fea,  they  let  nothing  efcape  them,  eating  up  every  thing  that  was  green  and  juicy ;  not 
only  the  leffer  kind  of  vegetables,  but  the  vine  likewife,  the  fig-tree,  the  pomegranate, 
the  palm,  and  the  apple  tree — even  all  the  trees  of  the  fields  Joel  i.  1 2.  In  doing  which, 
ihey  kept  their  ranks  like  men  of  wary  climbing  over,  as  they  advanced,  every  tree  or 
wall  that  was  in  their  way  ;  nay,  they  entered  into,  our  very  houfes  and  bed-chambers, 
like  fo  many  thieves.  The  inhabitants  to  (top  their  progrefs,  made  a  variety  of  pits  and 
trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  gardens,  which  they  filled  with  water  j  or  elfe  they 
heaped  up  therein  heath,  flubble,  and  fuch  like  combuftible  matter,  which  were 
feverally  fet  on  fire  upon  the  approach  of  the  locufts.  But  this  was  all  to  no  purpofe ; 
for  the  trenches  were  quickly  filled  up,  and  the  fires  extinguiflied  by  infinite  fwarms 
fucceeding  one  another ;  whilft  the  front  was  regardlefs  of  danger,  and  the  rear  prefled 
on  fo  clofe,  that  a  retreat  was  altogether  impolEble.  A  day  or  two  after  one  of  thefe 
broods  was  in  motion,  others  were  already  hatched  to  march  and  glean  after  them, 
gnawing  off  the  very  bark  and  the  young  branches  of  fuch  trees  as  had  before  efcaped 
v^ith  the  lofs  only  or  their  fruit  and  foliage.  So  juftly  have  they  been  compared  by  the 
prophet  Joel  (ii.  3.)  ^  ^^^^  army ;  who  further  obferves,  that  the  land  is  as  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  themj  and  behind  them  a  defolate  wildernefs. 

Having  lived  near  a  month  in  this  manner,  like  a  fMO(iOi'ofAO¥  ^(fo?*,  or  /word  with  ten 
thoufand  edges^  to  which  they  have  been  compared,  upon  the  ruin  and  deftrudion  of 
every  vegetable  fubftance  that  came  in  their  way,  they  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
and  threw  off  their  nympha-ftate,  by  cafting  their  outward  fkin.  To  prepare  them- 
felves  for  this  change,  they  clung  by  their  hinder  feet  to  fome  bufli,  twig,  or  corner 
of  a  ftone ;  and  immediately,  by  ufing  an  undulating  motion,  their  heads  would  firft 
break  out,  and  then  the  reft  of  their  bodies*  The  whole  transformation  was  performed 
in  feven  or  eight  minutes,  after  which  they  lay  for  a  fmall  time  in  a  torpid  and  feem- 
ingly  in  a  languifhing  condition ;  but  as  foon  as  the  fun  and  the  air  had  hardened  their 
wings  by  drying  up  the  moifture  that  remained  upon  them,  after  cafting  their  floughs,  ^ 
they  re-affumed  their  former  voracity,  with  an  addition  both  of  ftrength  and  agility. 
Yet  they  continued  not  long  in  this  ftate  before  they  were  entirely  diQ)erfed,  as  their 
parents  were  before,  after  they  had  laid  their  eggs ;  and  as  the  dire£tion  of  the  marches 
^  and  flights  of  them  both  was  always  to  the  northward,  and  not  having  ftrength,  as 
they  have  fometimes  had,  to  reach  the  oppofite  fliores  of  Italy,  France,  or  Spain,  it  is 
propable  they  periflied  in  the  fea ;  a  grave  which,  according  to  thefe  people,  they  have 
m  common  with  other  winged  creatures. 

The  locuft,  I  conjefture,  was  the  noifome  beafl^  or  the  pernicious  deflru6live  animal^ 
as  the  original  words  may  be  interpreted,  which,  with  the  fword^  the  famine^  and 
the  pefiilence^  made  the  four  fore  judgments  that  were  threatened  againft  Jerufalem, 
Ezek.  xiv.  21.   The  Jews  were  allowed  to  eat  them ;  and  indeed,  yhen  fprinkled  with 

*  Pi£dai  apud  Boch.  Hieroz.  par.  ii.  p.  441. 
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fait,  and  fried,  they  are  not  unlike  in  tafte  to  our  frefli  water  cray«fi(h*  The  Acrido- 
phagi  *,  no  doubt  were  fond  of  eating  them ;  in  fo  much  as  they  received  their  name 
from  thence.  Ludolphus  t  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  D^lStt^  {Jhellowim^  or 
quails  J  as  we  render  the  word),  which  the  Ifraelites  fed  upon  in  the  wildemefe  J,  were 
a  fpecies  only  of  locufts.  The  fame  opinion  is  embraced  by  the  learned  Bilhop  of 
Clogher  §,  who  urges  in  defence  of  it,  Wifd^xvi.  3.  where  the  food  of  the  Ifraelites^ 
(or  the  things  that  were  fent,  ra  nrn^irt^aXfAiva^^  there  fuppofed  to  be  referred  to,  is  faid  to 
have  had  £  Ji;^^£»«v,  an  ugly^  odious^  or  difagreeable  fight  or  appearance  ;  an  expreflion, 
fays  he,  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  quail,  which  is  a  beautiful  bird,  but  very  much 
fo  to  a  locuft.  But,  not  to  difpute  whether  any  of  God's  creatures  can  be  properly 
called  ugly^  the  ugly  fight  there  recorded  refers  to  the  frogs,  lice,  &c.  that  were  fent 
among  the  Egyptians,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  the  different  cafes  and  affli£Hons  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Ifraelites,  which  are  all  along  defcribed,  in  contraft  with  each  other, 
throughout  the  context ;  they  efpecially  who  are  fpoken  of,  ver.  3.  being  no  other  than 
the  Egyptians.  Moreover  the  quails  (ofJuyo/LniTj a,  or  land  rails ^  birds  <A  the  fined  tafte) 
are  particularly  mentioned,  ver.  2.  to  have  been  their  food;  and  alfo  chap. xix.  12. 
where  quails  (ofluyo/Aurf a)  are  faid  to  have  come  up  unto  them  from  the  fea  for  their  con^ 
ientment^  or  comfort*  And  befides,  the  holy  pfalmift,  in  defcribing  this  particular 
food  of  the  Ifraelites,  or  the  Jbellowim^  by  calling  them  feathered  fowls ^  (which  the 
locufts  certainly  are  not,  having  only  membranaceous  wings),  eatirely  confutes  all 
fuppofitions  of  this  kind ;  as  indeed  the  admitting  of  them  would  be  to  confound  all 
Scripture  names.  It  would  be  to  make  arbah  (as  the  locufts  are  always  called)  and 
Jhellowim^  names  undoubtedly  very  different,  to  be  one  and  the  fame. 

Neither  has  any  authority  been  hitherto  produced  for  taking  ax^iJi r,  according  to  the 
Greek  appellation,  for  the  fruit  oi  the  locuft  tree,  or  the  tops  rf  plants  \\ ;  the  name 
itfelf  being  rather  derived  from  the  defire  or  appetite  which  this  infed  has,  in  parti* 
cular,  of  living  upon  fuch  food  ^.  And  befides,  the  defcribed  by  Ariftotle**,  and 
other  hiftorians,  are  the  locufts  I  am  now  fpeaking  of.  The  lxxii  likewife  always 
interpret  [nD*lK]  arbah  by  the  fame  word ;  confequentljr  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  it  in  the  fame  fignification.  The^x^iJ^c;  then> 
which  St.  John  Baptift  fed  upon  in  the  wildernefs,  were  properly  locufts ;  and  provided 
they  appeared  in  the  Holy  Land  during  the  fpring  as  they  did  in  Barbary,  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  St.  John  entered  upon  his  miffion,  and  that  the  day  of  his  Jhewing  bimftlf 
unto  Jfrael^  Luke  i.  20.  was  at  that  feafon. 

%6.—0f  the  Scorpion  and  Phalangium. 

The  ackrab^  or  fcorpion,  in  confideration  of  its  noxious  quaUties^  may  claim  the 
next  place  after  the  locuft.  Some  of  the  fpecies  are  long  and  narrow ;  others  are  of 
a  rounder  fliape,  and  larger,  with  tails  confifting  of  fix  joints.    I  never  obferved  any 

•  Agatharcidts  dcfcribtsth^jfc  people  to  be  B^xMrt^  yryyn,  }■  tok        pXanj  ii  ^twrm^ 

+  V'm.  m  Commclit.  Hift.  -ZEthiopic,  p.  iBj.  &c.  \  Exod.  x.  13.    Numb.xi.  «u 

^  Chronol.p.379. 

II  In  banc  fcritentiain  (fc.  quod  ax^jt;  crant  vcl  ax^  J^uow  ?cl  an^fMnt^f  five  ax^fAcm^  i,e.  arbo- 

rura,  vel  berbanim  fummitatcs)  propeDdcruot  Athanas.  Ifid.  Euthym.  Theopbyl.  &c  Vid.  Pol.  Synop.  ia 
Matt.  Hi.  4*  et  Boch.  Hi'eroz.  1.  it.  c.7. 

J AKfiif  waffli  TO  ax^»5  tw  etrctxyvv  tuu  rtn         m/autGom.  Etym.  Magn.  Je-rad,  tb«  Arabic  name  for 
.     e  inkas,  ia'Bcfivcd  from  avulfit,  detraxit:  ut  folia  dc  ramis,  ike.  vid.  Gol.  voce. 
Arift.  Hift.  Animal.  I.Y.C.  28. 

that 
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that  had  feven,  according  to  what  has  been  aflerted  by  fome  ancient  authors  Thofe 
to  the  northward  of  Mount  Atlas  are  not  verv  hurtful ;  for  the  fting  being  only  at- 
tended  with  a  flight  fever,  the  application  of  a  little  Venice  treacle  quickly  aflfuages  the 
pain.  But  the  fcorpions  of  Gastulia,  and  mod  other  parts  of  the  Sehara,  as  they  are 
generally  larger,  and  of  a  darker  complexion,  fo  their  venom  is  proportionably  malig* 
nant,  and  frequently  attended  with  death.  I  had  once  fent  me  a  female  fcorpion, 
wt^ich,  as  it  is  a  viviparous  animal,  had  juft  brought  forth  her  young,  about  twenty 
in  number,  each  of  them  fcarce  fo  large  as  a  grain  of  barley. 

Of  the  fame  virulent  nature  with  the  fcorpion,  is  the  bite  of  the  boola-kaz ;  a  pha- 
langium  of  the  Sahara,  the  rhax  probably  which  ^lianf  obferves  to  be  an  animal  olF 
thefe  parts.  It  is  computed  that  twenty  or  thirty  perfons  die  every  year  by  the  hurt 
received  from  this  animal  and  the  le£fah. 

The  method  of  curing  the  bite  or  fting  of  thefe  venomous  creatures,  is  either  imme* 
^tely  to  bum,  or  to  make  a  deep  incifion  upon  the  wounded  part,  or  elfe  to  cut  out 
the  contiguous  flefii.  Sometimes  alfo  the  patient  lies  buried  all  over,  excepting  his 
head,  in  the  hot  burning  fands,  or  elfe  in  pits  dug  and  heated  for  the  purpofe ;  in 
order,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  the  like  copious  perfpiration  that  is  excited  by  dancing  | 
in  thofe  that  are  bitten  by  the  tarantula.  But  when  no  great  danger  is  apprehended, 
then  they  appi^  hot  aflies  only,  or  the  powder  of  alhenna,  with  two  or  three  thin 
flices  of  an  omon,  by  way  of  cataplafm.  I  never  heard  that  oil  of  olive,  which  they 
have  always  at  hand,  was  ever  made  ufe  of;  which,  being  rubbed  warm  upon  the 
wound,  has  been  lately  accounted  a  fpecific  remedy,  particularly  againft  the  bite  of  the 
viper.  It  was  one  §  of  the  twenty  remarkable  ediffcs  that  were  given  out  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius  in  one  day,  that  no  other  remedy  fliould  be  ufed  in  the  bite  of  a 
viper,  than  the  juice  of  the  yew-tree  or  tazus. 


^-l.  —  OfiheFilb. 

THERE  are  few  fpecies  of  fifli  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  Teas  or  rivers,  but  what  have 
been  long  ago  defcribed  by  Rondeletius,  and  ftill  continue  to  be  taken  as  well  on  this 
as  on  the  other  flde  of  the  Mediterranean ;  a  catalogue  of.  which  is  placed  among  the 
CoUeSanea,  To  thefe  we  may  add  a  firm  and  well  tafted  barbel,  which,  with  the  eel, 
is  common  to  moft  of  thofe  rivers.  The  barbel  has  two  appendages  on  the  lower  jaw. 
In  the  warm  fountain  at  Capfa,  we  find  a  beautiful  little  perch,  with  chequered  fins, 

*  Conftat  et  feptena  caudae  iateroodia  fxviora  elTe*  Pim.l.xi.  0.25^  de  fcorpionibuB.  X)c?^ina;y  }f,  xm 
vlfVAnr  %eu  etXTt^m  Xiyirau  /xtyeOu  it  vrret  a^wivXaof*    Strab.  1.  xvii.    Kou      iirra  ix"^  o'^^uXa;  u^n  Ti?. 

JElhn,  Hift.  Anim.       c.  20. 

f  Lib.  iiu  c.  i  ^6. 

%  Matthlolufy  in  his  Auaotations  upon  Diofcorides,  I.  ii.  0.77%  dc  Araneoy  vouches  for  the  fafk^  and 
acquaints  us  that  he  had  feen  it:  quod  equidem  atteftari  pofTum.  The  follomng  air,  called  the  tarentella, 
fS  one  of  thofe  which  the  Apulians  are  faid  to  make  ufe  of  on  thefe  occafions. 


§  Vid.  Seat.  in.  Claudio. 
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and  a'tumed-up  nofe ;  but  this  is  a  coarfe  fi(h,  of  no  delicate  flavour,  though  we  may 
confider  it  as  a  curiofity,  in  living  fo  far  from  the  fea,  and  in  being,  as  far  as  I  could 
be  informed,  the  only  fifli  .  appertaining  to  the  many  rivulets  of  thefe  inland  parts  of 
Africa.  The  iifhermen  find  fometimes,  in  drawing  and  clearing  their  nets,  the  penna 
marina  or  /ea  feather  ;  which,  in  the  night  time  particularly,  is  fo  remarkably  glowing 
and  luminous,  as  to  afford  light  enough  to  difcover  the  quantity  and  fize  of  the  fUh 
that  are  inclofed  along  with  it  in  the  fame  net.  1  have  feen  more  than  once  large 
Ihoals  of  a  fmall  circular  flat  polypus,  with  a  thin  femicircular  ridge  obliquely  eroding 
the  back  of  it.  This,  which  is  the  urtica  marina  foluta,  and  the  veletta  of  F.  Colunma, 
is  hung  all  over  with  little  feet  or  fuckers,  and  is  greedily  purfued  by  the  tunny  and 
porpoife.  A  few  years  ago,  an  orca,  or  toothed  whale,  fixty  feet  long,  was  ftranded 
under  the  walls  of  Algiers ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  fo  extraordinary  an  appearance^ 
that  the  Algerines  were  apprehenfive  it  portended  fome  direful  event  to  their  polity  and 
government. 

Among  the  fifli  that  are  called  crujlaceous^  the  firfl:  place  is  to  be  given  to  the  toUter^ 
though  it  is  in  no  great  plenty  upon  the  coaft  of  Barbary;  whereas  flmmps  and 

!)rawns,  a  fmall  thin-fhelled  crab,  like  the  broad*footed  one  of  Rondeletius,  the 
ocufta,  vulgarly  called  the  long  oyfter,  together  with  the  fquilla  lata,  or  fea  cray-fi/h 
of  the  fame  author,  are  every  day  brought  to  the  market.  Thefe  are  preferred  to  the 
lobfter  for  firmnefs  and  elegancy  of  tafte. 

The  echini,  or  fea  eggs^  are  more  remarkable  for  their  number  than  their  variety* 
I  have  feen  no  more  than  three  fpecies ;  one  of  which  is  of  the  pentaphylloid  or 
ipatagus  kind,  being  very  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  of  no  ufe.  Each  of  the  others 
has  five  futures,  accompanied  with  feveral  concentric  rows  of  little  knobs,  fupporting 
fo  many  prickles  or  aculei.  The  roe,  which  lies  in  the  infide  of  them,  between  the 
futures,  and  is  the  only  part  that  is  eatable,  is  turgid  and  in  perfection  about  the  full 
of  the  moon.  After  being  tempered  and  feafoned  with  pepper  and  vinegar,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  no  fmall  dainty  ;  of  which  I  have  often  tafted. 

Neither  is  there  any  great  plenty  or  variety  of  fhelUfifh^  as  will  appear  from  the 
catalogue  of  them,  which  is  inferted  among  the  Colledanea.  The  exuvias,  indeed,  of 
a  few  fpecies  of  whilks  and  flithers,  of  the  fea-ear,  of  the  fpondylus,  and  of  a  fmooth 
lhallow  chama,  are  what  we  commonly  fee  lying  upon  the  fhore ;  whilft  the  greater 
whilk  or  buccinum,  eight  or  ten  inches  long ;  a  long  narrow  peftunculus ;  the  mufcle 
of  Matthiolus ;  the  concha  Veneris ;  a  large  thin  ampullaceous  whilk,  the  eighteenth 
fpecies  of  Lifter;  with  the  long-nofed  muricated  one,  the  twentieth  of  the  fame 
author,  may  be  reckoned  among 'the  rarities.  But  the  folitana,  which,  as  Varro  tells 
us,  (1.  xiii.  c.  14.  De  re  Ruflica),  contained  twelve  gallons,  would  be  undoubtedly  the 
greateft  curiofity,  and  the  very  princefs  of  the  tellaceous  kind,  provided  it  ftill  con- 
tinued to  be  a  native  of  thefe  feas. 

Tunis  was  formerly  well  fupplied  with  oyfters,  from  the  haven  of  Bizerta ;  but, 
when  I  was  there,  fome  copious  rains  *,  with  the  ufual  torrents  confequent  thereupon, 
which  fell  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  lake,  were  fuppofed,  by  making  the  water 
too  frefli,  to  have  diminiflied  the  breed.  The  bottoms  likewife,  not  only  of  the  feveral  ' 
coafting  veffelsof  Algiers,  but  of  others  that  have  continued  any  time  in  the  harbour, 
were  frequently  covered  with  oyfters  j  yet  no  banks  of  thetn  could  ever  be  difcovered, 

*  NimiVum  tenujtas-  aqux  non  fuffici't  eorum  refpi'ration!.  —  Atque  eadcm  caufa  cfk,  quod  in  PontOt 
CUJU8  orai  crcbris  fhimmum  ofliU  alluuntury  noa  funt  tellacea,  nili  quibufdam  in  loci's  pauca  —  £t!am 
in  aeftuanis  Vcncti's  obfcrvatur  teftacea  iiicenrCy  quando  fmmodi'cis  pluviis  paluHrU  falfedo  diluitur*  J* 
Grand,  dc  Vcrit.  dHuvii^  kc.  p.  66.   C.  Langii  Method.  Tcftac.  p.  7.  in  prsefat. 

thouglk^ 
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though  they  have  been  carefully  fought  after.  As  this  coaft  likewHe  is  no  way  re* 
markable  for  banks  of  fand,  the  cockle  is  a  great  rarity  ;  but  mufcles  are  every  where 
as  common,  as  they  are  large  and  good ;  neither  are  they  attended,  as  thofe  of  our 
Hland  frequently  are,  with  crabs  or  cancelli.  The  fubmarine  rocks  of  thefe  coafts, 
particularly  near  Cape  Zibeeb  and  Port  Farina,  are  fometimes  very  pregnant  with 
another  fpecies  of  mufcle,  of  a  more  delicious  tafte,  and  cylindrical  fhape,  which  is 
called  by  fome  naturalifts,  da£tylus  from  being  in  the  (nape  of  a  finger  or  date ; 
and  by  others  pholus,  or  pholis,  from  (^vAcunv)  lying  hid  in  the  rocks.  They  are 
found  of  different  and  intermediate  fizes,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in 
length ;  lying  very  fiear,  or  within  an  inch  or  two  of  each  other,  with  fometimes  a 
fmall  duft  of  communication,  rarely  bigger  than  a  bridle  betwixt  them.  The  cavities 
they  lie  in,  are  as  exactly  fitted  to  them,  as  if  they  had  been  cad  in  fo  many  moulds ; 
^  which  they  feem  likewife  to  have  a  power -of  gradually  enlarging,  according  to  the 
different  periods  of  their  growth.  But  in  what  manner  this  is  effected,  how  they  are 
nourifhed  and  propagated,  with  a  great  many  other  circumdances  relating  to  their 
animal  economy,  remains  at  prefent  among  the  fecrets  of  nature. 

As  the  bdrich  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  natural  hidory  of  Ai-abia  Petraea,  thefe 
are  all  the  ohfervations  which  I  have  to  offer,  with  regard  to  the  animals  of  thefe  king- 
doms. In  the  courfe  of  which,  fome  perhaps  might  expe£t  to  be  entertained  with  the 
defcription  of  drange  and  wonderful  obje£ls,  fuch  as  Africa  has  been  commonly  fup- 
pofed  to  produce.  But  the  naturakand  ordinary  courfe  of  things  is  much  the  fame  in 
Barbary  as  in  other  places each  fpecies  keeping  inviolably  to  itfelf.  For  if  we  except 
the  mule  and  the  kumrah,  (procreated  from  animals  under  the  direction  of  mankind, 
and  therefore  nbt  properly  left  to  themfelves),  few,  I  fay,  if  any  other  inftances  can 
be  urged  in  favour  oi  the  old  obfervation,  that  Africa  is  always  paoducino 

SOME  NEW  monster  t- 

CHAP.llI.— Of  their  AHs^  Habits j  Cujloms^ 

^  I ,  —  Of  the  State  of  Learning  in  Barbary^  with  the  Method  of  teaching  their  Children. 

THE  liberal  arts  and  fciences  among  the  Mahometan^  continue  to  be,  as  they  have 
been  for  many  ages,  in  a  low  date  and  condition.  Philofophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
knowledge  of  phyfic  and  medicine,  which,  a  few  centuries  ago  they  had  almod  entirely 
to  themfelves,  are  at  prefent  very  liltle  known  or  dudied.  The  roving  and  unfettled 
life  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  perpetual  grievances  which  the  Moors  meet  with  fron?  the 
Turks,  -will  not  permit  either  of  them  to  enjoy  that  liberty,  quiet,  and  fecurity  Which 
have  at  all  times  given  birth  and  encouragement  to  learning.  As  for  the  Turks,  they 
are  generally  of  fuch  turbulent  and  redlefs  difpofitions,  or  elfe  engage  themfelves  fo 
deep  in  trade  and  in  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  that  they  nave  no  tade  at  all 
for  it ;  being  wonderfully  adonidied,  as  they  have  often  told  me,  how  the  Chridians 
can  take  delight,  or  fpend  fo  much  time  and  money,  in  fuch  empty  amufements  as 
dudy  and  fpeculation* 

*  DaAylns  non  a'digitorum  forma  fed  a  Syriaca  voce  tf^PT  vcl  j^J^^ J1  quae  paltnam  cjufquc  ftuftum 
fignificat.    Vid.  Hillcri  Hicroph.  .... 

\  Aryrra»  h  9ra(oi/ua« 'oTi  cm  ^i^u  r»  Aiffim  xoiyon.  Anft.  Hiil.  AnilXl*  1.  viij.  C.  28.  Ideo  ^fc.  inopi'a 
aquarum  ad  paucos  amnes  congregantibus  fe  feris)  multiformes  ibi  animalium  partus  :  vane  faemim's 
cujufque  generis  mares  aut  vi  aut  voluptate  mifcente.  Unde  etxam  vulgarc  GrsBcise  didum,  bbmper 
ALlQ2?iD  MOYl  AF&lCAM  AFFSR&E.    Plin.  1.  yiii.  c.  i6. 

5  When 
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When  the  Moorifh  and  TurkiHi  boys  (for  there  is  little  or  no  education  among  th^ 
Bedoweens )  are  about  fix  years  old,  they  are  fent  to  fchool,  where  they  learn  to  read, 
to  write,  and  repeat  their  ieflbns  at  the  fame  time.  They  make  no  ufe  of  paper ;  but 
each  boy  writes  upon  a  thin  fmooth  board,  flightly  daubed  over  with  whiting,  which 
may  be  wiped  oflf  or  renewed  at  pleafure.  Such  probably,  for  the  Jewifli  children  ufe 
the  fame,  was  the  jrhpaaihovy  the  little  board  or  writing  table  (as  we  render  it,  Luke  i. 
€3.)  that  was  called  for  by  Zacharias.  After  they  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  the 
Koran,  which  is  the  principal  book  that  is  taught  there,  they  are  initiated,  with  the 
like  care,  in  the  feveral  ceremonies  and  devotions  of  their  religion ;  the  mafter  re- 
ceiving from  each  boy,  for  his  trouble  and  attendance,  about  a  penny  a  week.  Whea 
►  a  boy  has  laudably  acquitted  himfelf  in  any  branch  of  thefe  inftrudions,  he  is  forthwith 

jdecked  out  in  the  moft  fumptuous  apparel,  and,  being  mounted  upon  a  horfe  richly 
caparifoned,  is  conduced  through  the  ftr^ets  by  his  fchool-fellows,  with  loud  accla* 
mations ;  whilfl.  in  the  mean  time,  his  friends  and  relations  are  met  together  to  con- 
gratulate his  parents,  (omnes  ortinia  bona  dicere,  &c.)  and  to  load  the  young  fcholar  with 
gifts.  After  the  boys  have  been  thus  employed  for  three  or  four  years,  they  leara 
fome  trade,  or  elfe  are  inroUed  in  the  army ;  in  attending  which  occupations  there  are 
very  few  of -them  who  retain  what  they  learned  in  their  youth,  except  the  fanjacktars^ 
i.  e.  the  fecretaries  at  war^  and  thofe  who  are  employed  in  coUeding  the  tribute. 

If  we  except  the  Koran,  and  fome  enthufiaftic  comments  upon  it,  few  books  are 
read  or  inquired  after  by  thofe  few  perfons  of  riper  years,  who  have  either  time  or 
jeifure  for  ftudy  and  contemplation.  At  prefent  all  that  variety  of  learning  which  they 
formerly  either  invented  themfelves,  or  adopted  into  their  own  language,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  few  (heets  of  blundering  geography,  or  to  fome  tirefome  memoirs  of  the 
tranfadions  of  their  own  times ;  for  fuch  branches  of  hiftory  as  are  older  than  the 
Mahometan  sera,  are  a  medley  of  romance  and  confufion. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Algiers,  I  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  get  acquainted  with  fuch 
;perfons  as  had  the  charader  of  being  learned  and  curious ;  and  though  it  is  very 
difficult,  (as  well  from  their  natural  (hynefs  to  (Irangers  as  from  a  particular  contempt 
they  have  for  Chriftians),  to  cultivate  with  them  any  real  friendihip,  yet,  ia  a  little 
time,  I  could  find  the  chief  aftronomer,  who  has  the  fuperintendance  and  regulatioa 
iOf  the  hours  of  prayer,  had  not  trigonometry  enough  to  projed  a  fun-dial ;  that  the 
whole  art  of  navigation,  as  it  is  pra£kifed  by  thecorfairs  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  conlifted 
in  nothing  more  than  what  is  called  the  prickinj^  of  a  chart,  and  diftinguilhing  the 
eight  principal  points  of  the  compafs*  Even  chemiftry,  formerly  the  favourite  fcience 
-of  thefe  people,  rifes  no  higher  than  the  making  or  rofe-water.  I  have  rarely  con- 
verfed  with  any  of  their  tibeebs,  i.  e.  fhyftciansj  who  were  acquainted  with*  Rhafes, 
Averroes,  or  others  of  their  compatriots.  The  Spanifli  edition  or  Diofcorides  is  chiefly 
ftudied ;  though  the  figures  of  the  plants  and  animals  are  more  confulted  than  the 
defcriptions.  The  Dey's  tibeeb  (the  e-mim  or  prejident  of  the  phyficians)  once  aiked 
me,  whether  the  Chriftians  had  fuch  an  author  as  Boo-kratt,  i.  e.  The  father  ofKrattj 
(fo,  either  out  of  ignorance  or  affeftation,  they  call  Hippocrates),  adding,  that  he  was 
the  firft  of  the  Arabian  hackeems  or  dodors^  and  lived  a  little  before  Avicenna. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  ftate  of  learning  and  education  in  this  country,-4t 
cannot  be  expeded  that  any  branch  either  of  fpeculative  or  praftical  knowledge,  fhould 
be  ftudied  properly  as  an  art  or  fcience.    There  are  not  indeed  wanting  feveral  perfons 
who  prefcribe  in  phyfic,  play  upon  a  variety  of  mufical  inftruments,  and  are  concerned  * 
•  in  other  anions  and  performances,  which  feem  at  leaft  to  fuppofe  fome  (kill  in  nature 

ox  mathematics.    Yet  all  this  is  iearnt  merely  by  practice,  long  habit  and  cuftom^ 

affifted 
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affided  for  the  moft  part  with  great  ftrength  of  memory  and  qnicicnefs  of  invention^ 
For  no  objection  can  be  made  againft  the  natural  parts  and  abilities  of  thefe  people, 
Ti^hich  are  certainly  fubtle  and  ingenious  enough ;  only  time,  application  and  encourage* 
ment  are  wanting  to  cultivate  and  improve  them. 


§  2.  — Q/"  their  Skill  in  Fhyjic  or  Medicine^ 

IN  giving  a  more  particular  account  of  what  arts  and  fciences  are  ftill  remaining  la 
Barbary,  I  fhall  begin  with  the  hiftory  of  phyfic  or  medicine.  And  here  it  is  to 
obferved  (for  the  want,  no  doubt,  of  proper  perfons  duly  and  methodically  bred  up  ta 
thefe  arts),  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  more  dangerous  cafes  and  diftempers,  but  \ 
fuch  as  either  prove  mortal,  or  of  a  long  continuance.  It  is  to  be  obferved  Hkewife, 
that  few  perfons  will  admit  either  of  advice  or  medicine,  believing  in  ftrift  and  abfolute 
predeftination ;  whilft  others,  who  are  lefs  fuperftitious,  prevent  the  afliftance  of  both, 
by  their  ill  condud  and  management,  leaving  all  to  the  ftrength  of  nature,  or  elfe  to* 
magereabf  as  they  call  charms  and  inchantments.  The  hiftory  therefore  of  phyfic,  will 
be  expreffed  in  a  few  lines;  for  if  we  except  the  following  remedies,  together  with  the 
conflant  refort  that  is  made  to  the  hammams,  in  diftempers  of  all  qualitios  and  com-^ 
plexions,  there  is  little  befides  jof  general  ufe  and  eftabliihment. 

To  begin  then  with  rheumatic  and  pleuritic  cafes,  in  which  it  is  ufual  to  make 
feveral  punftures  upon  the  part  aflfefted  with  a  red  hot  iron.  This  operation  is  to  be 
repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

A  decodion  of  fandegourah,  as  they  name  the  chamaepitys  or  ground-pine,  or  elfe 
of  the  globularia  fruticofa,  is  the  ordinary  medicine  for  fevers ;  though  I  have  known 
the  common  fcabious  of  this  country,  (the  fcabiofa  Africana  frutefcens,  Par.  Bat.) 
taken  either  as  a  fallad  or  potherb,  or  elfe  in  a  ftrong  decodlion,  to  remove  violent 
tertian  and  quartan  agues. 

A  drachm  or  two  of  the  root  of  round  birthwort,  or  boruftum,  according  to  their 
name^  is  an  eftablifhed  remedy  for  the  cholic  and  other  flatulent  diftempers;  as  the  root 
of  bookoka  or  arifarum  dried  and  powdered,  is  for  the  ftone  and  gravel.  I  once  knew 
above  a  pint  of  a  gelatinous  fubftance  difcharged  by  a  young  boy  of  our  interpreter*^, 
upon  eating  plentifully  of  the  ordinary  bread  of  the  bedoweens,  made  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  barley  or  wheat  flour,  and  of  the  roots  of  bookoka,  dried  in  the  oven  and 
powdered. 

One  drachm  of  a  dark  coloured  drbp-ftone,  or  the  like  quantity  of  the  powder  of 
the  orobanche  mauritanica,  have  been  ufed  with  good  fuccefs  in  ftopping  inveterate 
diarrhoeas.  A  decodtion  of  hanzsra  is  efteemed  very  prevalent  in  the  lues  venerea^ 
and  complaints  of  that  clafs ;  which,  by  the  frequent  ufe  made  of  the  hammams,  or 
by  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  or  both,  do  not  appear  fo  virulent  and  ftubbom  here  33 
in  Europe. 

Little  elfe  is  obferved  in  the  management  of  the  fmall  pox,  than  to  keep  the  patient 
moderately  warm,  and  giving  him,  now  and  then,  fix  or  eight  grains  of  alkermes  in 
honey,  to  throw  out  the  puftules.  They  make  ufe  of  frefh  butter  to  hinder  the  pitting  j 
and,  to  prevent  the  ulcers  from  falling  upon  the  eyes,  they  keep  the  lids  conftantly 
tinged  with  alkahol,  or  the  powder  of  lead  ore.  Inoculation  is  performed  by  making  a 
fmall  wound  upon  the  flefliy  part  of  the  hand,  betwixt  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger- 
The  perfon  who  is  to  undergo  the  operation  receives  the  infection  from  fome  friend  or 
neighbour,  who  has  a  favourable  kind,  and  who  is  intreated  to  fell  two  or  three  of  his  • 
puftules,  for  the  fame  number  of  nuts,  comfits,  or  fuch  like  trifles.  This  they  call  the 

purchaiing 
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purchafing  of  the  fmall  pox ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  among  the  Jews,  the  purchafe 
alone,  without  inoculation,  was  a  fufEcient  preparative  for  the  infedtion.  However, 
inoculation  is  in  no  great  repute  in  thofe  parts  of  Barbary  or  the  lievant  where  I  have 
been.  Moft  people  efteem  it  to  be  a  tempting  of  Providence,  and  a  foliciting  a 
diftemper  before  nature  may  be  difpofed  or  prepared  to  receive  it.  And  accordingly 
they  tell  a  number  of  ftories  to  difcourage  the  praftice ;  particularly  of  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  who,  not  to  lofe  too  much  of  her  beauty,  purchafed  only  a  couple  of  puf- 
tules.  It  happened  indeed  that  fhe  had  no  more  than  were  paid  for ;  but  the  mif. 
fortune  was,  that  they  fell  upon  her  eyes,  and  (he  was  blind  by  the  experiment. 

Clyfters  are  little  known  or  made  ufe  of,  probably  from  the  too  frequent  want  there 
would  be  of  proper  inftruments,  not  fo  eafily  procured  in  thefe  countries ;  or  rather 
from  fome  fuppofed  breach  of  modefty  (in  which  they  are  very  delicate)  in  applying 
them.  The  obfervation  of  a  Turkifh  gentleman,  who  was  violently  afflifted  with  the 
headach,  was  pertinent  enough  on  this  occafion.  Upon  applying  to  an  Englifli  phyii- 
cian,  who  was  then  at  Algiers,  and  being  ordered  a  clyfter,  the  patient  abfolurely 
refufed  it,  and  exclaimed  greatly  againft  the  ignorance  of  our  Englifli  tibeeb,  who  fool- 
iflily  imagined,  *that  fo  noble  a  part  as  the  head  could  be  in  the  leaft  influenced  or 
corrected  by  the  tail,  the  mofl:  ignoble,  and  at  fo  great  a  diftance. 

The  Arabs  attempt  to  heal  all  fimple  and  gun-fhot  wounds,  by  pouring  freOi  butter, 
almoft  boiling  hot,  into  the  part  aflfefted  ;  arid  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a 
great  many  perfons  have  been  cured  by  this  method. 

For  the  affuaging  df  fwellings,  bruifes,  inflammations,  and  ailings  of  that  kind,  the 
leaves  of  ^he  prickly  pear,  roafted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  aflies,  and  applied  as  hot 
as  poflible  to  the  part  aflfefted,  are,  in  this  climate,  found  to  be  very  beneficial.  They 
are  noted  alfo  for  fuppurating  and  bringing  boils,  plague-fores,  and  fuch  like  tumors  to 
maturity.  I  have  likewife  known  them  applied  with  fuccefs,  and  without  the  leaft 
fufpicion  of  having  any  repelling  quality,  in  the  gout. 

In  flight  wounds,  bruifes  and  inflammations,  or  elfe  in  order  to  harden  and  con- 
folidate  the  pans,  fome  perfons  take  the  powder  of  alhenna,  and  make  it  up  with  warm 
water,  into  a  cataplafm.  This,  when  applied,  tinges  the  flcin  with  a  tawny  orange 
colour,  which  continues  for  fome  months ;  and  what  is  more  furprifing,  the  tinfture 
pafles  quickly  into  the  blood,  and  in  one  night's  time  tinges  the  urine  of  a  faflfron 
coloun 

In  green  wounds,  and  fome  other  of  the  above  mentioned  cafes,  the  leaves  likewife 
of  madramam,  as  they  call  the  virga  aurea  minor  foliis  glutinofis,  have  a  good  effed  ; 
whilft  the  root  of  toufailet,  or  thapfia,  roafl:ed  and  applied  hot  to  the  hips,  or  made  up 
into  an  ointment,  is  reckoned  a  fpecific  remedy  in  the  fciatica. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  medicines,  or  douwas,  as  they  are  called,  that  are 
made  ufe  of  in  this  country ;  in  the  prefcribing  or  taking  of  which,  they  obferve  no 
uniform  praftice,  nor  exafl:  proportion.  For  thofe  which  regard  external  cafes  are 
fometimes  applied  fo  fparingly,  as  if  it  was  indifferent  both  to  the  patient  and  the  phyfi- 
cian,  whether  or  no  any  benefit  was  intended  by  them  ;  whilft  others,  in  the  fame  cafe, 
ad  quite  the  contrary,  fuppofing  the  larger  the  cataplafm  the  fpeedier  the  cure.  Neither 
18  there  much  more  caution  ufed  in  fuch  medicines  as  are  given  inwardly.  For  a  hand- 
ful at  random,  whether  of  dry  or  green  herbs,  is  the  common  dofe  ;  which,  if  taken 
in  a  decodion,  they  ufually  pound  firft  in  a  mortar,  and  then  pour  at  a  venture,  half  a 
pint,  a  whole  pint,  or  more,  of  boiling  hot  water  upon  it.  Compound  onedicines  are 
very  rare.  The  Moors  indeed  pretend  to  have  received  feveral  of  them  trsiditionaliy 
from  their  anceftors;  but  the  few  ingredients  which  the  fliops  of  their  tibeebs  are 
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fttmiflied  with  to  anfwer  fuch  prefcriptions,  the  great  refervednefs  Ukewife  which  they 
(hew,  in  converfing  with  them  upon  this  fubjeft,  appear  to  be  ftrong  fufpicions  that 
they  are  no  better  verfed  in  the  niaUria  medica  than  the  Arabs.  The  only  pre- 
fcription  of  this  kind  that  I  have  met  with,  is  afcribed  to  Seedy,  Mahomet  Zerok,  a 
famous  Marabbutt,  who  recommends  it  in  this  manner  :  *  The  Hves  of  us  all  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  when  it  is  written,  we  muft  die.  However,  it  has  pleafed  God 
to  fave  many  perfons  from  the  plague,  by  taking  every  morning,  while  the  infedion 
rages,  one  pill  or  two  of  the  following  compofition ;  v/x.  of  myrrh,  %  parts  j  fafFron, 
X  part  J  aloes,  2  parts  j  fyrop  of  myrtle  berries,  q.  s.^* 

{  3..— (y  their  Knowledge  in  Mathematics. 

NEITHER  are  thefe  people  much  more  converfant  in  any  of  the  branches  of 
mathematics.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  they  are  akogether  ftrangers  to  thofe  that 
are  fpeculative  and  abftrafted.  Even  fuch  quadrants,  aftrolabes,  and  other  mathe- 
matical inftruments  of  their  anceftors  as  have  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time,  are  looked 
upon  rather  as  curiofities  than  confulted  as  ufeful  inventions.  Befides  feveral  of  thefe 
<juadrants,  defigned  chiefly  for  taking  altitudes,  I  faw  one  at  Tozer,  in  what  we  call 
Oughtred^s  ^ro/^^f/^»,  wellexecuted,and  of  a  foot  radius.  We  are alfo  fometimes  favoured 
with  a  fight  of  their  kalendars,  one  of  which  I  have  by  me,  (all  of  them  likewife  the 
works  of  former  ages),  wherein  the  fun's  place,  the  femidiumal  and  nodtumal  arch, 
the  length  of  the  twilight,  with  the  feveral  hours  of  prayer  for  each  day  in  the  month, 
are  calculated  to  a  minute,  and  beautifully  inferted  in  proper  columns.  But  thefe 
again  are  as  little  confulted  as  their  inftruments;  for  in  cafe  the  cloudinefs  of  the 
weather  will  not  permit  them  to  adjuft  their  fmall  and  greater  hour  glafles  to  fome  in- 
accurate meridian  lines,  made  for  that  purpofe,  the  times  of  devotion,  which  ihould 
be  punftual  to  a  minute,  are  left  entirely  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  thdr  mwezzims 
or  maedins,  i.  e.  to  the  cryers^  no  other  methods  being  ftudied  for  the  menfuration  of 
time;  and  public  clocks,  from  the  great  averfion  perhaps  which  the  Mahometans 
have  to  bells,  not  being  allowed  of. 

Even  the  very  firft  operations,  either  in  numeral  arithmetic  or  algebra,  are  not 
known  to  one  perfon  in  twenty  thoufand ;  notwithftanding  their  forefathers,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  naroef,  feem  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the  one,  as  they  have 
given  to  all  Europe  the  charaders  \  of  the  other.  However,  the  merchants,  befides 
being  frequently  very  dextrous  in  the  addition  and  fubftra£tion  of  large  fums  by 
memory,  have  a  fingular  method  of  numeration,  by  putting  their  hands  into  each 
other's  fleeve,  and  there  touching  one  another  with  this  or  that  finger,  or  with  fuch 
a  particular  jomt  of  it,  each  of  them  denoting  a  determined  fum  or  number,  will 
tranfad  afiairs  of  the  greateft  value,  without  fpeaking  to  one  another,  or  letting  the 
ftanders  by  into  the  fecret. 

*  TI118  however  was  defcn'bed  long  before  by  Raziy  and  known  to  all  following  phyHcians,  under  the, 
same  of  Pil.  Ruii  ad  peftiieatiam  praecavendam,  &c.  as  a  learned  phjfician,  among  other  critical  remarks, 
has  lately  informed  me. 

f  Jaher  eft  reduAio  partium  ad  totum,  feu  fradionum  ad  integrhatem.  Ethinc  Algebra  nomea 
babet*  GoL  My  learned  friend  above  mentioned,  acc^uaints  roe,  tnat  Di'ophantus  wrote  on  Algebra 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  that  his  writings  were  tranflated  afterwards  into  Arabic 
by  Albugiant,  about  A.D.  959,  as  Abulfaraglus  informs  us. 

Our  numbers,  viz.  i>2,j, 4,5,6,7,8,9,0.  being  borrowed  from  the  Arabian  \K)V<^oMVA^^ 
which  were  originally  from  the  Indians*   Vid._]3^nardi  Tiibi  Vterat.  fericm  vii« 

yQU  X^  4  N  Yet' 
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Yet  of  a  ftill  much  more  extraordinary  nature,  provided  we  could  be  equally 
affured  of  the  truth  of  it,  is  the  knowledge  which  the  thalebs  •  are  fuppofed  to  have 
in  nun\})ers»  For  they  pretend  to  fuch  a  powerful  infight  into  the  nature  and  quality 
of  them,  that  by  differently  joining  and  combining  them,  they  can  bring  to  light  a 
variety  of  fecrets ;  excite,  as  well  as  break  the  force  of  charms ;  and  perform  a 
thoufand  tricks  of  the  like  nature.  The  following  diagram,  or  net,  (as  in  my 
Arabic  MS.  t)  called  haraz  el  mabarak,  or  the  blejfed  amulet^  is  one  among  many  of 
thefe  numeral  combinations,  which,  when  hung  about  the  neck,  is  faid  to  procure 
the  favour  of  princes,  to  infpire  courage,  to  intimidate  an  enemy,  to  prevent  dif- 
tempers,  or  whatever  elfe  may  be  hurtful  and  injurious. 
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*  Or  Thulby^s  (Ti'd.  note,  p.  o6.)  Sttidiofi  fapientke,  from  T^vki^  qucfifit,  be  Jowkf  edier  fhowm 
kdgf).   Vid.GoL  ,  ' 

t  The  MS.  referred  to  above  is  a  little  book,  which  contaiDS  not  only  this,  but  a  Tariety  of  other 
magic  charms  and  figures ;  wherein  frequent  prayer  is  made  to  God,  after  he  is  invoked  by  Adam's  robcy 
by  Eve's  head  drefs,  by  Mofes'  rod»  by  the  gofpel  of  Jefua,  fltc.  that  he  would  bcftow  his  mfluence  upon 
it,  and  be  propitious  to  the  bearer  of  it.  The  Mahometans  place  io  great  confidence  ia  itf  and  iodeed-in 
ev^ry  part  of  k,  that  after  they  have  fnfpended  it  upon  their  bofoms,  they  are  afraid  of  nothing,  and 
will  undertake  the  moft  dangerous  anions.  I  once  faw  a  UroUing  dervl/he  at  Algiers  armed  with  thia 
book,  who  would  have  allowed  us,  nay,  even  provoked  us  to  fire  at  his  head  or  breaft  a  loaded  eun  or 
piUol,  which  he  confidently  aiTvred  us  could  do  him  no  harm.  But  as  it  was  not  prudent  to  make  the 
expetknent,  and  as  the  influence  of  it  woald  be  the  fame,  as  he  affirmed,  upon  any  other  creature,  we 
fuipended  it  aceordi'ngly  upon  the  neck  of  a  (heep ;  which  indeed*  a  Uttle  to  our  furprife  at  firft,  and  to 
the  no  fmall  exultation  of  the  dervl/he^  ftood  about  a  n>inute  after  it  was  fhot,  before  it  fell  down  dead. 

I  have  called  thefe  diagrams  or  nets,  numeral  combinations,  and  not  for  what  they  might  have  been 
originally  intended,  magic  fqaares ;  fome  of  which  confift  of  four  places,  as  this  above  does  of  tkcee  ; 
wherein  the  letters  cfyo>  ("^^^H'^'^^c^  ^7  ''^1  friend,  Mr.  Gagniery  70,  10,  80,)  are  often 
combined  with  the  proper  Indian  or  Arabian  figures  or  numbers      V^A  ^  We  mvy  tbereibre 

fulped  the  MS.  to  be  faulty,  and  that  all  thefe  nets  (like  thofe  in  PameKus's  Arcfaidox.  Mag.  lib.  vii.  wko 
might  borrow  them  from  the  Arabians)  were  originally  intended  for  fo  many  magic  fquares  |  as  this  pnsw 
ticttlarly  by  changing  the  firft  £  into     4,  and  the  other  into  o  5,  and  the      iato  |M  3,  will  be 
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The  following  Hebrew  letters,  which  Manaileh  ben  Ifrael  inferts  before  his  tieatifc  Di  RehrnOimm 
M^luormf  were  probably  another  of  thefe  charms  or  magic  fquares  : 
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54.-^0/*  their  Mujic  and  Mufical  Inftrtmmtf. 

IT  has  been  already  obfervedy  that  thefe  people  play  upon  feveral  inftruments  of 
mufic  ;  but  as  they  do  not  write  down  their  compofitionSy  nor  aim  at  any  contrafl  or 
variety  of  parts  in  the  mufic  itfelf,  we  cannot  confider  evenjhis  branch  of  the  mathe- 
matits  as  a  fcience  among  them.  For  the  mufic  of  the  Bedoweens  rarely  confifts  of 
more  than  one  {train,  fuitable  indeed  to  their  homely  inftruments,  and  to  their  fimple 
invention. 

The  arabebbab,  as  they  call  the  bladder  arid  Jiring^  is  In  the  higheft  vogue,  and 
doubtlefs  of  great  antiquity  among  them ;  as  is  alfo  the  gafpah,  which  is  a  comuion 
reed,  open  at  each  end,  like  the  German  flute,  with  three  or  more  holes  upon  the 
fide,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  touch  it ;  though  the  compafs 
of  their  tunes  rarely  or  ever  exceeds  an  octave.  Yet,  even  in  this  fimpUcity  of 
harmony,  they  obferve  fomething  of  method  and  ceremony.  For  in  their  hiftorical 
cantatas  efpecially,  they  have  their  preludes  and  fymphonies ;  each  ftanza  being  intro- 
duced with  a  flourifli  from  the  arabebbah,  while  the  narration  itfelf  is  accompanied 
with  fome  foft  touches  upon  the  gafpah.  The  ftroUing  Bedoweens  and  Derviflies, 
like  the  ancient  AIOAOI,  or  rhapfodijis^  are  chiefly  converfant  in  this  fort  of  mufic ; 
who,  after  they  have  got  a  multitude  of  people  together,  and  placed  them  in  a  circle, 
begin  to  chant  over  the  memorable  aftions  of  their  prophet,  &c.  or  elfe  laying  before 
them  the  plans  of  Mecca,  Medina,  &c.  give  a  flourifli  at  each  period  of  their  defcrip. 
tions  with  one  or  other^of  thefe  inftruments. 

The  taar^  another  of  their  inftruments,  is  made  like  a  fieve,  confifting  (as  Ifidore  * 
defcribes  the  tympanum)  of  a  thin  rim  or  hoop  of  wood,  with  a  fl&in  of  parchment, 
ilretched  over  the  top  of  it.  This  ferves  for  the  bafs  in  all  their  concerts  y  which  they 
accordingly  touch  very  artfully  with  their  fingers,  or  with  the  knuckles^  or  palms  t  of 
their  hands,  as  the  time  and  meafure  require,  or  as  force  and  foftnefs  are  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  performance.  The  taar  is  undoubtedly  the  tympa- 
num of  the  ancients ;  which  appears  as  well  from  the  general  ufe  of  it  all  over  Barbary^ 
Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  as  from  the  method  of  playing  upon  it,  and  the  figure  itfelf 
of  the  inftrument,  which  is  exadly  the  fame  with  what  we  find  in  the  hands  of  Cybele 
and  the  Bacchanals  among  the  baflb  relievos  and  ftatues  of  the  ancients. 

But  the  mufic  of  the  Moors  is  more  artful  and  melodious  than  that  of  the  Bedoweens, 
for  moft  of  their  tunes  are  lively  and  pleafant ;  and  if  the  account  be  true,  which  I 
have  often  heard  ferioufly  affirmed,  that  the  flowers  J  of  mullein  and  mothwort  will 
drop,  upon  playing  the  mifmoune,  they  have  fomething  to  boaft  of  which  our  modem 
mufic  does  not  pretend  to.  They  have  alfo  a  much  greater  varietv  of  inftruments 
than  the  Arabs ;  for  befides  feveral  forts  of  flutes  and  hautboys,  they  have  the  rebebb, 
or  violin  of  two  firings^  played  upon  with  a  bow ;  they  have  the  a-oude§,  or  bafs  double- 
ftringed  lute,  bigger  than  our  viol,  that  is  touched  with  a  fle£trum;  befides  feveral 
fmaller  guittars,  or  quetaras  ||,  according  to  their  pronunciation,  of  diiferent  fizes,  each  ' 
of  them  tuned  an  odave  higher  than  another.  They  have  alfo  improved  the  taar  of 
the  Bedoweens,  by  fufpending  loofely  upon  pieces  of  wire  in  the  rim  of  it,  feveral 
pairs  of  thin  hollow  brafs  plates,  which,  claflxing  againft  each  other  in  the  feveral 

•  Ifid  Orlg.  1.  \\\.  cap.  31.  f  Lucrct.  I.  ii.  618.  %  Ovid.  Amor.  1.  iii.    El.  vn.  jj. 

f  Amaudtf  from  whence  the  Spam'fli  laud  or  laut,  aod  our  luti,  fuppoied  bj  fioch  .rt  (  Hicroz.  i.  1  iv. 
C.  8  )  to  be  the  XfXuf  or  tefiudo  of  the  aiiciencR. 
1  The  fame  word  and  lollrument,  no  doubt,  with  the  ancient  cit!uin» 
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ilrokes  and  vibrations  given  to  the  parchment^  form  a  clinking  bat  regular  kind  ot 
noife,  that  fills  up  thole  little  vacancies  of  fQund,  which  would  otherwife  be  unavoid- 
able.   Yet,  notwithftanding  this  multiplicity  of  inftruments ;  notwithilanding  they 
learn  all  by  the  ear,  and  pafs  quickly  from  one  meafure  to  another,  the  time^ 

as  the  muficians  term  it,  in  them  all,  yet  the  greatefl  uniformity  and  exadnefs  is 
always  preferved  throughout  thefe  performances-  I  have  often  obferved  twenty  or 
thirty  perfons  playing  together  in  this  manner,  during  a  whole  night,  (the  ufual  time 
of  their  more  folemn  entertainments  *),  without  making  the  lead  blunder  or  he- 
fitation.  ^ 

Neither  Ihould  I  omit  the  Turkifli  mufic,  which  is  inferior  indeed  to  the  Moorifh  in 
fprightlinefs,  yet  is  ftill  more  compounded  than  that  of  the  Bedoweens.    The  Turks 
have  been  always  a  profperous  and  thriving  nation,  who  diftinguifli  themfelves  fome- 
times  by  brifk  and  cheerful  tempers ;  yet  there  is  a  certain  mournful  and  melancholy 
turn,  which  runs  through  all  their  compofitions.    We  may  account  for  it  perhaps 
from  that  long  intercourfe  and  converfalion  which  they  have  had  with  their  Grecian 
fubjefts,  whofe  mrx,  like  thofe  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  being  ufually  doleful  and 
ferious,  infpire  in  the  hearer  penfivenefs  and  forrow  ;  which,  as  they  may  be  fuppofed 
to  hang  perpetually  upon  the  mind,  fo  cannot  foil  of  being  communicated  to  the 
xnufic  of  perfons  in  diflrefs  and  captivity.    The  Turks  chiefly  make  ufe  of  two  inflru- 
ments ;  whereof  the  one  is  like  a  long-necked  kitt,  or  fiddle^  played  upon  like  the 
rebebb ;  the  other,  which  is  in  the  fafhion  of  our  dulcimer,  with  brals  firings,  is 
touched  fometimes  with  the  fingers,  fometimes  with  fmall  flicks,  or  elfe  with  a  pleftrum. 

But  the  want  of  inflruments  in  the  private  mufic  of  the  Turks,  is  amply  made  up 
in  that  of  their  beys  and  bafhaws.  For  here  (as  in  fome  of  the  eaflern  ceremonies  of 
old  t)  31*6  inflruments  without  number ;  flutes,  hautboys,  and  trumpets,  drums,  and 
kettle-drums,  befides  a  number  and  variety  of  cymbals,  or  hollow  plates  of  brafs, 
which  being  beat  J,  at  certain  intervals,  one  againfl  another,  thereby  render  a  fhrill 
and  jarring,  but  martial  found ;  fuch  as  the  Corybantes  in  particular,  made  in  the 
ceremonies  of  Cybele  §.  Here  the  time  is  more  haflened  than  in  the  Moorifli  mufic  ; 
the  fame  note,  which,  in  the  beginning,  was  held  out  as  long  as  a  minim,  being  in  the 
conclufion  as  quick  as  a  femi-quaver.  I  had  not  art  enough  to  note  down  any  of 
thefe  airs  j  but  in  the  oppofite  plate  there  are  fpecimens  of  the  other. 

§5. — Of  their  Ar chit eBure^      Method  of  Building, 

THE  art  wherein  the  Moors  particularly  are  the  moft  converfant  at  prefent  is 
archiiedure  ;  though,  as  fpace  and  convenience  are  the  only  points  regarded  in  their 
plans,  the  mallum  (as  they  call  thofe  perfons  who  are  fkilled  in  the  defigning  and 
executing  of  them)  are  to  be  confidered  rather  as  maflers  of  a  craft  or  trade,  than  of 
a  fcience  or  liberal  profeffion.  However,  the  plafler  and  cement,  which  they  make 
ufe  of,  particularly  where  any  extraordinary  compactnefs  or  flrength  is  required,  ap- 
pear, upon  comparifon,  to  be  of  the  very  fame  confidence  and  compofition  with  what 

•  "  Yc  (hall  have  a  fong  as  in  the  night,  when  a  holy  folcmnuy  is  kept,"  Ifa.  xxx.  29.  Xlayw^'M 
iteiwrro  was  anraily  pradlicc  among  the  Greeks^  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  II,  n,  476, 

f  As  in  Dan.  iii.  5.  where  we  have  mentioned  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  fackbut,  pfaltery,  dulcimer, 
and  all  kinds-of  muiic. 

t  Aufon.  ad  Paulin.  Ep.  xxy.  1  20.  Lucrct.  1.  ii.  634.  Ovid.  Faft.  1.  iv.  i82,  Horat.  Od.  xvi.  L  i.  7, 
Stat.  Thcb.  viii.  221.    Nonn.  inDionys. 

$  Virg.  Georg.  1.  iv.  64.  Ovid.  Met.  1.  xiv.  537.  Virg.  -Sn.  ix.  619.  Plin.  apud  Strab.  1.x.  Arat« 
Fhscnom.  interp.  Germ,  p*  2.  libt  15.  £urip.  in  Bacch.  125.  Arriaoi  lib.  rerum  lod.  p.  172,  173.  edit* 
Step.  1575. 
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meet  with  in  the  moft  ancient  fabrics.  The  cifterns  that  were  built  by  Suhan  Ben 
Eglib  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  (and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  a  variety 
of  ftrudkuresat  this  time),  are  of  equal  folidity  with  the  celebrated  ones  at  Carthage ; 
and  continue  to  this  day,  unlefs  where  they  have  been  defignedly  broken  down,  as 
firm  and  compaft  as  if  they  were  juft  finifhed.  The  compofition  is  made  in  this 
manner:  they  take  one  part  of  fand,  two  parts  of  wood  afhes,  and  three  of  lime.; 
which,  after  it  is  well  fifted  and  mixed  together,  they  beat,  for  three  days  and  nights 
inceflantly  with  wooden  mallets,  fprinkling  them  alternately,  and  at  proper  times, 
with  a  little  oil  and  water,  till  they  become  of  a  due  confiftence.  This  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  making  arches,  cifterns,  and  the  terraces  or  tops  of  their  houfes.  But  the  caduces, 
as  they  call  the  earthen  pipes  of  their  aqueduQis,  are  joined  together  and  let  into  each 
other,  by  beating  tow  and  lime  together  with  oil  only,  without  any  nuxture  of  water. 
Both  thefe  compofiiions  quickly  aflume  the  hardnefs  of  ftone,  and  fuffer  no  water  to  - 
pervade  them. 

Inftead  of  common  glue,  the  joiners  frequently  ufe  a  preparation  of  cheefe,  which 
is  firft  to  be  pounded  with  a  little  water  in  a  mortar,  till  the  wheyey  matter  is  -entirely 
waihed  out.  When  this  is  done,  they  pound  it  again  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine 
lime,  and  then  apply  it,  as  quick  as.poflible,  to  fuch  boards  as  are  to  be  joined  to^- 
gether ;  which,  after  the  joints  are  dry,  are  not  to  be  feparated,  I  am  told,  even  when 
thrown  into  water. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  let  us  now  fpeak  of  their  method  of  building; 
efpecially  as  it  relates  to  their  dwelling-houfes.  And  as  there  is  a  near  relation  be^- 
tween  them,  and  thofe  that  are  occafionally  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  ftrudure  and  contrivance  of  the  one,  may  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  clearing  up  fuch  doubts  and  diiEculties  as  have  arifen^  from  not  rightly  compre* 
bending  the  faftiion  of  the  other. 

Now  the  general  method  of  building,  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  feems  to 
have  continued  the  fame,  from  the  earlieft  ages  down  to  this  time,  without  the  leaft 
alteration  or  improvement.  Large  doors,  fpacious  chambers,  marble  pavements, 
cloyftered  courts,  with  fountains  fonietimes  playing  in  the  midft,  are  certainly  con- 
veniences very  well  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  thefe  hotter  climates.  The 
jealoufy  likewife  of  thefe  people  is  lefs  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilft,  if  we  except  a  fmall 
latticed  window  or  balcony,  which  fometimes  looks  into  the  ftreet,  all  the  other 
windows  open  into  their  refpeftive  courts  or  quadrangles.  It  is  during  the  celebration 
only  of  fome  zeenah  (as  they  call  a  public  feftival),  that  thefe  houfes  and  their  latticed 
windows  or  balconies  are  left  open.  For  this  being  a  time  of  great  liberty,  revelling,  - 
and  extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning  both  the  infide  and  the  outfide 
of  their  houfes  with  their  richeft  furniture ;  whilft  crowds  of  both  fexes,  drelfed  out 
in  their  beft  apparel,  and  laying  afide  all  modefty  and  reftraint,  go  in  and  out  where 
they  pleafe.  The  account  we  have,  2  Kings  ix.  30.  of  Jezebel's  ^^/»//>z^  herfacCy  and 
tiring  her  bead^  and  looking  oat  at  a  window^  upon  Jehu's  public  entrance  into  Jezreel^ 
gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  an  eaftern  lady  at  one  of  thefe  zenahs  or  folemnities. 

The  ftreets  of  thefe  cities,  the  better  to  fliade  them  from  the  fun,  are  ufually  narrow, 
with  fometimes  a  range  of  (hops  on  each  fide.  If  from  thele  we  enter  into  one  of  the 
principal  houfes,  we  fliall  firft  pafs  through  a  porch  or  gate-way,  with  benches  on 
each  fide,  where  the  mafter  of  the  family  receives  vifits  and  difpatches  bufinefs  ;  few 
perfons,  not  even  the  neareft  relations,  having  further  admiffion,  except  upon  extra- 
ordinary occafions.  From  hence  we  are  received  into  the  fcourt,  or  quadrangle, 
which  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with 

6  marble. 
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marble,  or  fuch  materials,  as  will  immediately  carry  off  the  water  into  the  common 
fewers.  There  is  fomething  very  analogous  betwixt  this  open  fpace  in  thefe  buildings, 
and  the  impluvium*,  or  cava  acdium  of  the  Romans  ;  both  of  them  being  alike  expofed 
to  the  weather,  and  giving  light  to  the  houfe.  When  much  people  are  to  be  admitted, 
as  upon  the  celebration  oi  a  marriage,  the  circumcifing  of  a  child,  or  occari,on8  of  the 
like  nature,  the  company  is  rarely  or  never  received  into  one  of  the  chambers.  The 
court  is  the  ufual  place  of  their  reception,  which  isHrewed  accordingly  with  mats  and 
carpets  for  their  more  commodious  entertainment ;  and  as  this  is  called  el  wooft,  or  the 
middle  of  the  houfe^  literally  anfwering  to  the  to  /utio-ov  of  St.  Luke,  (v.;i9.)  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  place  where  our  Saviour  and  the  apoftles  were  frequently  accuftomed 
to  give  their  inflirudions,  might  have  been  in  the  like  iituation  ;  i.  e.  in  the  area  or 
quadrangle  of  one  of  thefe  houfes.  In  the  funimer  feafon,  and  upo^  all  occafions, 
when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received,  this  court  is  commonly  fheltered  from  the 
heat  or  inclemency  of  the  weather,  by  a  velum  t,  umbrella  or  veil ;  which,  being 
expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  fide  of  the  parapet  wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or 
unfolded  at  pleafure.  The  Pfalmid  feems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedo- 
weens,  or  to  fome  covering  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful  expreffion  of  fpreading  out 
the  heavens  like  a  veil  or  curtain  |. 

The  court  is  for  the  moft  part  furrounded  with  a  cloyfter,  as  the  cava  asdium  of 
the  Romans  was  with  a  periftylium  or  colonnade ;  over  which,  when  the  houfe  has 
one  or  more  (lories,  fand  I  have  feen  them  with  two  or  three),  there  is  a  gallery 
ereded,  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  cloyfler,  having  a  balluftrade,  or  elfe  a  piece 
of  carved  or  latticed  work  going  round  about  it,  to  prevent  people  falling  from  it  into 
the  court.  From  the  cloyfters  and  galleries,  we  are  conducted  into  large  fpacious 
chambers,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  court,  but  feldom  or  never  communicating 
with  one  another.  One  ot  them  frequently  ferves  a  whole  family,  particularly  when 
a  father  indulges  his  married  children  to  live  with  him,  or  when  feveral  perfons  join 
in  the  rent  of  the  fame  houfe.  From  whence  it  is,  that  the  cities  of  thefe  countries, 
which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  bignefs  to  thofe  of  Europe,  yet  are  fo  exceedingly 
populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are  fwept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any 
other  contagious  diftemper.  A  mixture  of  families  of  this  kind  feems  to  be  fpoken  of 
by  Maimonides,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot§  upon  i  Cor.  x.  i6.  In  houfes  of 
better  fafliion,  thefe  chambers,  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  covered 
and  adorned  with  velvet  or  damalk  hangings,  of  white^  hlue^  red^  green^  or  other 

*  Si  relidtum  crat  in  medio  domus  ut  locem  caperet,  deorfum  qao  impluebat,  implovium  dicitur. 
Varro  dc  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  iv.  ^  jj.  [mpluvium  locus  (ine  te<^o  in  ^dibup,  (|uo  implum  imber  in  domom 
poillr.  Afcon.  Pedian.  not.  m  Cicer.  Orat.  i,  in  Vcnem,  c.  56.  Sub  diTo,  quod  impluvium  dicitur. 
Serv,  not.  in  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  512.  Atria  zdificii  genus  fuere,  continens  mediam  aream,  in  quam  ex  omni 
uB,o  pluvia  r«'cipitur,  columnis  quadifariam  perfingulos  angulos  difpofrtis  et  epiflyliis.  Alexand.  ab 
Alexandro  Genial,  p.  L  iii.  c.  6.  Praeter  veftibula  fuere  cava  sedium  et  periftyL'a,  in  quae  quifque  fuo 
jnre  non  vocatos  admittebatur.    Id,  lib.  v.  c.  24. 

f  This  is  the  fame  with  the  Arah.  SowaM,  which  is  interpreted,  Velum,  aut  quid  fimile,  quod  obtco* 
ditur  atrio  domus,  feu  cavsedio.    Vid.  Gol  in  voce. 

J  Pfal.  civ.  2.    The  fame  expreffion  we  have  in  the  prophet  Ifaiah,  xl.  22. 

§  '  Solomon  appointed  that  each  place  be  appropriated  to  one  man  there,  where  there  is  a  dtvrSon  mto 
divers  babitations,  and  each  of  the  inhabitants'  receive  there  a  place  proper  to  himfelf,  and  fome  place  alfo  it 
left  there  common  to  all,  fo  that  all  have  an  equal  right  to  ic,  as  a  court  belonging  to  many  houfes/  &c. 
31*^^y«  *  ^l>^  conforting  together^  which  thofc  that  dwell  among  themfelves  in  the  fame  court  make,  is 
eallcd  n^nvn  '31' the  cfimrnunkm  of  count.  And  that  conforting  togetbcr  which  they  make 
that  dwell  among  thenUclves  in  the  fame  walk  or  entryl  m  which  citizens  of  the  ttmt  city  a»ake  amoof 
themfilves,  is  called  t^^D^ffft  parlklfating  iogctbw. 
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roloursy  Efth.  i.  6*  fafpended  upon  hooks>  or  taken  down  at  pleafare ;  1>t]t  the  upper 
part  is  embellifhed  with  more  permanent  ornaments,  being  adorned  with  the  moft 
ingenious  wreathings  and  devices  in  (lucco  and  fret^work.  The  cieltng  is  generally  of 
wainfcot,  either  very  artfully  painted,  or  elfe  thrown  into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with 
gilded  mouldings  and  fcrolls  of  their  Koran  intermixed.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  (zxii. 
14,)  exclaims  againft  the  eaftern  houfes,  that  were  deled  with  cedar^  and  painted  witb 
vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted  tiles*,  or  plafter  of  terrace;  but  as  thefo 
people  make  little  or  no.  ufe  of  chairs  (either  fitting  crofs-legged,  or  lying  at  length), 
they  always  cover  or  fpread  them  over  with  carpets,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  are  of 
the  richefl:  materials.  Along  the  fides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds  or 
mattrefies  is  often  placed  upon  thefe  carpets ;  and,  for  their  further  eafe  and  coop 
venience,  feveral  velvet  or  damaflc  holders  are  placed  upon  thefe  carpets  or  mattrefies 
—  indulgences  that  feem  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  ^retching  them/elves  upon  couches^  and 
by  the  /owing  of  pillows  to  arm-holes  j  as  we  have  it  exprefled,  Amos  vi.  4.  Ezek.  xiii. 
iim%o.  At  one  end  of  each  chamber,  there  is  a  little  gallery,  raifed  three,  four,  or 
five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balluftrade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  fteps  likewife 
leading  up  to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds,  a  fituation  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  vrhich  may  likewife  illuftrate  the  circumftance  or  Hezekiah's  turning 
bis  face  |,  when  heprayedy  towards  the  wallj  (i.  e.  from  his  attendants),  2  Kings  xx.  2. 
that  the  fervency  of  his  devotion  might  be  the  ieis  taken  notice  of  and  obferved.  The 
like  is  related  of  Ahab,  i  Kings  xxi.  4.  though  probably  not  upon  a  religious  account, 
but  in  order  to  conceal  from  his  attendants  the  anguifli  he  was  in  for  his  late  d&ppoint* 
ment. 

The  flairs  are  fometimes  placed  in  the  porch,  fometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the 
court.  When  there  is  one  or  more  flories,  they  are  afterwards  continued  through  one 
comer  or  other  of  the  gallery,  to  the  rop  of  the  houfe;  whither  they  condud  us  through 
a  door,  that  is  conflantly  kept  fliut,  to  prevent  their  domeilic  animals  from  daubing  the 
terrace,  and  thereby  fpoiling  the  water  which  falls  from  thence  into  the  cifterns  below 
the  court.  This  door,  like  mofl:  others  we  meet  with  in  thefe  countries,  is  hung,  not 
with  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  formed  at  each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  piviot; 
whereof  the  uppermoft,  which  is  the  longeft,  is  to  be  received  into  a  correfpondent 
ibcket  in  the  lintel,  whilft  the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  like  hibion  in  the  threlhold. 
The  flone  door,  fo  much  admired,  and  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Maundrell  is  exa^y 
of  tins  faihion,  and  very  commcm  in  moil  places. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  obferved  the  fl:air-cafe  conduced  along  the  outfide 
of  the  houfe,  according  to  the  defcription  of  fome  late  very  learned  authors ;  neither 
indeed  will  the  contiguity  and  relation  which  thefe  houfes  bear  to  the  ftreet  ^d  to  each 

•  A  pavement  like  this  is  mentioned »  Eflh.  i.  6,  7.  The  beds  were  of  gold  and  filTer,  upon  a  pavc- 
nent  of  red  and  blue  and  white  and  black  marble."  ' 

f  Thou  wenteft  up  to  thy  father's  bed  —  to  my  couch,"  Gen.  zliz.  4.  Thou  (halt  not  come  down 
from  that  bed  on  which  fhou  art  gone  up/'  2  Kings  L  6.  l6.  **  1  will  not  go  up  into  my  bed/'  PfaU- 
cxxxii.  3. 

X  In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan^  turning  towards  the  wall  is  explained  by  turning  towards  tie  wall  of  tha 
fisnSuaryf  'or  tbi  weftern  wall  (as  AbarlKinel  further  illuftrates  it)  where  the  ark  Jlood i  this  being  their 
Inhlah^  or  place  towards  which  they  were  to  worfhip,  i  Kings  viii^  jS,  &c.  But  the  like  adiion  that  is 
recorded  of  the  wicked  and  idolatrous  king  Ahab«  can  fcarce  have  fucli  a  coaftrudion  put  upon  it  | 
neither  can  we  well  fuppofe,  that  the  like  cuftom  was  obferved  in  placing  both  their  beds  and  their  win* 
dowB  to  face  the  fanduary,  Dan.  vi.  10. ;  for  if  the  latter  did  fo,  the  other,  aa  lying  ia. a  corner,  at  a  . 
diibnce  from  them,  mud  have  a  different  fituation. 

j  yid.  Maundrel's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem,  p.  77.  edit.  Ox.  1707^ 
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-Other,  (exclufive  of  the  fuppofed  privacy  of  them),  admit  of  any  fuch  contrivances 
However,  we  may  go  up  or  come  down  by  the  ftair-cafe  I  have  defcribed,  without 
entering  into  any  of  the  offices  or  apartments,  and  confequently  without  interfering  with 
the  bulinefs  of  the  houfe. 

The  top  of  the  houfe,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered  with  a  ftrong  plafter  of  ter- 
race ;  from  whence,  in  the  Frank  language,  it  has  attained  the  name  of  the  terrace^ 
This  is  ufually  furrounded  by  two  walls,  the  outermoft  whereof  is  partly  built  over  the 
ftreet,  partly  makes  the  partition  with  the  contiguous  houfes  ;  being  frequently  fo  low^ 
that  one  may  eafily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  which  I  (hall  call  the  parapet  wall^  hanga 
immediately  over  the  court,  being  always  breaft  high,  and  anfwers  to  the  HpyD  *j 
or  lorica^  Deut.  xxii.  8.  which  we  render  the  battlements.  Inftead  of  this  parapet  wall, 
fome  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries,  with  balluftrades  only,  or  latticed  work, 
in  which  faihion  probably,  as  the  name  feems  to  import,  was  the  riDiB^*  or  net,  or 
lattice,  as  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  might  be  carelefsly  leaning  over, 
-when  he  fell  down  from  thence  into  the  court.  For  upon  thefe  terraces,  feveral  offices 
of  the  family  are  performed  ;  fuch  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  llax,  Jofli.  ii.  6.  the  pre- 
paring of  figs  and  raifins  ;  where  likewife  they  enjoy  the  cool  refrefhing  breezes  of  the 
evening  tj  converfe  with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions  J.  In  the  feaft  of 
tabernacles,  booths  were  ereSed  upon  them,  Neh.  viii.  i6.  As  thefe  terraces  are  thus 
frequently  ufed  and  trampled  u|K)n,  not  to  mention  the  foliditv  of  the  materials  where- 
with they  are  made,  they  will  not  eafily  permit  any  vegetable  fubflances  to  take  roqt  or 
thrive  upon  them  ;  which  perhaps  may  illuftrate  the  comparifon,  Ifa.  xxxvii.  27.  of  the 
Aflyrians,  and  Pial.  cxxix.  6.  of  the  wicked,  to  the  grafs  upon  the  houfe-tops,  which 
withereth  before  it  is  grown  up. 

When  any  of  thefe  cities  is  built  upon  level  ground,  one  may  pafs  along  the  tops  of 
the  houfes  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  without  coming  down  into  the  ftreet.  Such 
in  general  is  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  thefe  houfes.  If  then  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  our  Saviour,  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  was  preaching  in  a  houfe  of  this 
fafhion,  we  may,  by  attending  only  to  the  ftrufture  of  it,  give  no  fmall  light  to  one 
circumftance  of  that  hiftory,  which  has  lately  given  great  offeflce  to  fome  unbelievers. 
For  among  other  pretended  difficulties  and  abfurdities  relating  to  this  faft,  it  has  been 
urged  §,  that  "  as  the  uncovering  or  breaking  up  of  the  roof  Mat  k.ii.4.  or  the  letting  la 
perfon  down  through  it,  Luke  v.  19.  fuppofes  the  breaking  up  of  tiles,  fpars,  rafters,  &c, 
fo  it  was  well,"  as  the  author  goes  on  in  his  ludicrous  manner,  *'  if  Jefus  and  his 
difciples  eifcaped  with  only  a  broken  pate,  by  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  and  if  the  reft 
were. not  fmothered  with  duft."  But  that  nothing  of  this  nature  happened,  will  appear 
probable  from  a  different  conftrudion  that  may  be  put  upon  the  words  in  the  original. 
For  it  may  be  obferved  with  relation  to  the  words  of  St.  Mark,  aTf^tyao-ay  mv  riynv  oirx 

•  "  When  thou  builrleft  a  new  houfe,  then  thou  (halt  make  a  bankment  (npVO)  ^^^U  that 

thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  houfe,  if  any  man  all  from  thence,"  Dcut.  xxii.  8.  '^^^^  HpyOt 

^uody  fecundum,  Rabbi  David  in  libro  Radicum,  erat  aediBcium  qnod  facicbant  in  circuitu  tccti  (1.  e.  par- 
tis fupcrioris  domus  quae  erat  plana)  ne  quia  indc  cadcret :  ct  erat  altitudinis  decern  Q^nDtfi^  ^*  P*l* 
marum)  qiiaeeil  mcnfura  quatuor  digit(.rum  fuper  fc  pofitorum  vel  amplius.    Vid.  Pagn.  Lex. 

f  **  And  it  came  to  pafs  in  an  evening  tide,  that  David  rofc  from  off  his  bed,  and  walked  upon  the 
roof  of  ihc  King's  houfe,"  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  "  So  they  fpread  Abfalom  a  tent  upon  the  top  of  the  houfe/* 
ihi(i»  xvi.  22.  <  Saniucl  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  top  of  the  houfe,"  i  Sam.  ix.  25.  Samuel 
called  Saul  to  the  top  of  the  houfe,"  ver.26. 

%  "  They  that  worfhip  the  hoft  of  heaven  upon  the  houfe  top,"  Zeph.i.  5.  '*  On  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  of  Moab  fhall  be  hovj^ling,"  Ifa-  xv.  3.     Peter  went  up  upon  the  houfe  top  to  pray,*'  Ads  x.  9. 

§  Vid.  Woolllon's  four  Pifc.  p.  57* 
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f)V5  xai  f^of  ugai^Tif,  &c.  that  as  rsyn  (no  lefs  perhaps  than  Tatlilo  *,  the  correfpondent  word 
in  the  Syriac  verfion)  mil  denote,  with  propriety  enough,  any  kind  of  coverings  the 
veil  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  roof  or  deling  properly  fo  called  ;  To,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  airorByuv  may  fignify  the  undoing  or  the  removal  only  of  fuch  coverings 
Egof  u^«»T€?,  which  We  render  breaking  up^  is  omitted  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  and  not 
regarded  in  the  Syriac  and  fome  other  verfions ;  the  tranflators  perhaps  either  not 
rightly  comprehending  the  meaning  of  it,  or  finding  the  context  clear  without  it.  In 
St.  Jerom's  tranflation,  the  correfpondent  word  is  patefacientes^  as  if  s^ofv^xifng  was  fur- 
ther explanatory  of  xireri^xtrav*  the  fame  in  the  Perfian  verfion  is  exprelTed  by  quatuor 
angalis  USluH  midem  funibus  annexis  ;  as  if  s^o^v^ocurtg  related  either  to  the  letting  down 
of  the  bed,  or,  preparatory  thereto,  to  the  making  holes  in  it  for  the  cords  to  pafs 
through.  According  to  this  explication,  therefore,  the  context  may  run  thus :  W&en 
they  could  not  come  at  Jefus  for  theprefs^  they  got  upon  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  and  drew  back 
the  veil  where  he  was  ;  or  they  laid  open  and  uncovered  that  part  of  it  efpecially  which 
was  fpread  over  the  place  (oVa  vv)  where  he  was  fitting,  and  having  removed,  and 
plucked  away  (according  to  St,  Jerom),  whatever  might  incommode  them  in  their  in- 
tended good  office,  or  having  tied  (according  to  the  Perfian  verfion)  the  four  corners 
of  the  bed  or  bed-ftead  with  cords,  where  thejick  of  thepalfy  lay^  they  let  it  down  before 
Jefus. 

For  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  force  or  violence  offered  to  the  roof,  and  confe- 
quently  that  fHo^u^avrc?,  no  lefs  than  a^frcy«(<r<tf,  will  admit  of  fome  other  interpreta- 
tions than  what  have  been  given  to  them  in  our  verfion,  appears  from  the  parallel  place 
inr  St.  Luke,  where  t^ot,  rwv  xfjapwf  xaOTucai/  «utop,  per  tegulas  demiferunt  illum^  (which 
we  tranflate,  they  let  him  down  through  the  tilings  as  if  that  had  aftually  been  broken  up 
already),  ftiould  be  rendered,  they  let  him  down  over,  along  the  fide^  or  by  the  way  of 
the  roof  For  as  xfjajiAo*,  or  tegula,  which  originally  perhaps  denoted  a  roof  of  tiles, 
like  tbofe  of  the  northern  nations,  were  afterwards  applied  to  the  tedium  t  or  Suf^x  in 
general,  of  what  nature  or  ftruSure  foever  they  were,  fo  the  meaning  of  letting  down 
a  pexfon  into  the  houfe,  per  tegulas,  or  fix  rm  Kt^otfAuvy  can  depend  only  upon  the  ufe 
of  the  prepofition  fiot.  Now,  both  in  Ads  ix«  26,  xcthxav  \^xvrcy2  i^oc  rs  rti^s^,  and 
2  Cor.  xi.  33.  t^^^xaa-B^v  Siot,  T«  Tfi;^»?,  where  the  like  phrafeology  is  obferved  as  in 
,St,  Luke,  J*a  is  rendered  in  both  places  by,  that  is,  along  the  Jide,  or  by  the  way  of  the 
wall.  By  interpreting  therefore  Sia,  in  this  fenfe,  }ia  ttav  xt^xfxev  xainKuv  avrov  will  be 
rendered,  as  above,  they  let  him  down  over^  or  by  the  way  of  the  wallj  juft  as  we  may 
fuppofe  M.  Anthony  to  have  been,  agreeable  to  a  noted  paffage  in  Tully  }•  An  a£tion 
of  the  fame  nature  feems  to  be  likewue  implied  in  what  is  related  of  Jupiter  §,  where  he 
18  {?ad  fefe  in  bominem  convertiffe^  atque  per  alienas  tegulas  venijfe  clanculum  per  implu'- 

Arab.  Zillaf  hi  or  it  /ha(kd,  texit,  obambntvit ;  unde  Arab.  ZUf  a Jbade,  canopy, 
&.C.  umbra  ct  tcAum,  laquearci  tabulatum,  umbraculum.  Vid.  Car.  Scbaaf  Lex.  Syriac.  p.  214,  215.  ct 
CaftcU.  Lex.  p.  1503.  ^'  They  lifted  up  tbe  roof,"  according  to  tbe  import  of  the  Syriac  verQon,  i*e* 
as  Dionyfius  Syrus  interprets  it,  By  art  they  found  out  a  way  to  lift  up  the  roof  of  tbe  boufe,  and 
eafily  to  let  down  tbe  bed  in  fucb  a  manner,  that  neither  the  timbier  nor  duR  might  fall  upon  them,  as 
nany  m  thcfe  days  have  the  cunning  to  do  the  fame.''    Loftus'  Tranflation,  p.  17. 

f  Quemque  in  tegulrs  videritis  alicnum  videritis  bominem  in  noRris  tegulis,  &c.  Plaut.  Mil.  ii.  2. 
De  tegulis  modo  ncfcio  quis  infpc^lavit  voftrarum  familiarium  per  noflrum  impluvium  intusapud  nosPhilo- 
comafium,  atque  hofpitem  ofculantis.  Plaut.  Mi),  ii.  2.  v.  7.  Vin^um,  (i  sedes  ejus  [Flaminis  Dialis] 
introierit,  folvi  neceflum  eft  ;  et  vincula  per  impluvium  in  tegulas  fubduci,  atque  inde  foras  in  viam  dimit- 
tL  Aul.  Gell.  N66t.  Attic,  x.  15.  Quum  tamen  tu  node  focia,  hortantc  libidine,  cogcnte  mercede,  per 
tegulas  demittercre.  Cic.  2  Phil.  45.  Avro  to  a  /Aoioy  ol  yv9  xi^fioy  maiM^mv^  uMm,  &c.  Jul.  PolL 
Onom.  lib.  vii.  c.^3. 

X  Vid.  not.  ut  fupra.  §  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  37. 

VOL.  zv.  4  o  vium. 
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vium.  And  of  the  fnake  which  we  learn  per  impluvium  decidijfe  de  iegulis^  What 
Dr.  Lightfoot  alfo  obferves  out  of  the  Talmud,  upon  Mark  ii.  4.  will,  by  an  alteration 
only  of  the  prepofition  which  anfwers  to  tix^  further  vouch  for  this  interpretation^ 
For,  as  it  is  there  cited,  when  Rabb  Honna  was  deadj  and  his  bier  could  not  be  car'- 
tied  out  through  the  door^  which  was  too  Jirait  and  narrow^  therefore*^  (in  order,  we 
-anay  fupply,  to  bury  it)  "  \^^}th^  l^iD]  they  thought  good  to  let  it  down^*  [VJJ 
yT\\  (i.  e.  not  through  the  roof^  or  through  the  way  of  the  roof^  as  the  Do£tor  renders 
it,  but)  as  in  i\%  twv  xf^af*»v,  or  h%  rs  rtix^^j  hy  the  way^  or  over  the  roof^  viz.  by 
taieing  it  upon  the  terrace,  and  letting  it  down  by  the  wall  that  way  into  the  ftreet.  We 
have  a  paifage  in  Aulus  Gellius  f  exactly  ^f  the  fame  purport,  where  it  is  faid,  that  if, 
any  perfon  in  chains  (hould  make  his  efcape  into  the  houfe  of  the  Flamen  Dialis,  he 
fhould  be  forthwith  loofed ;  and  that  his  fetters  fhould  be  drawn  up  through  the  implu' 
viumj  upon  the  roof  or  terrace,  and  from  thence  be  let  down  into  the  highway  or  the 
ftreet/' 

When  the  ufe  then  of  thefe  phrafes,  and  the  fafliion  of  thefe  houfes  are  riehtly 
confidered,  there  will  be  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  any  breach  was  a&ually  made  ia 
the  tegula^  or  KSfafAo^ ;  fmce  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  cafe  of  the  paralytic,  was  to 
carry  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  houfe,  either  by  forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd 
up  the  ftair-cafe,  or  elfe  by  conveying  him  over  fome  of  the  neighbouring  terraces^ 
and  there,  after  they  had  drawn  away  the  nyn^  or  veilj  to  let  him  down^  along  the 
fide  of  the  roof  (through  the  opening,  or  impluvium)  into  the  mid/i  (of  the  court) 
be/ore  Jefus. 

To  moft  of  thefe  houfes  there  is  a  fmaller  one  annexed,  which  fometimes  rifes  one 
ftory  higher  than  the  houfe ;  at  other  times  it  confifts  of  one  or  two  rooms  only  and  a 
terrace;  whilft  others  that  are  built,  as  thev  frequently  are,  over  the  porch  or  gate- 
way, have,  if  we  except  the  ground-floor,  wnich  the^  have  not,  all  the  conveniences 
that  belong  to  the  houfe,  properly  fo  called.  There  is  a  door  of  communication  from 
them  into  the  gallery  of  the  houfe,  kept  open  or  (hut  at  the  difcretion  of  the  mafter 
of  the  family ;  befides  another  door,  which  opens  immediately,  from  a  privy  flairs, 
down  into  the  porch  or  ftreet,  without  giving  the  leaft  difturbance  to  the  houfe* 
Thefe  back-houfes,  as  we  may  call  them,  are  known  by  the  name  of  alee  or  oleah, 
for  the  houfe  properly  fo  called  is  dar  or  beet ;  and  in  them  ftrangers  are  ufually 
lodged  and  entertained ;  in  them  the  fons  of  the  family  are  permitted  to  keep  their 
concubines ;  whither  likewife  the  men  are  wont  to  retire  from  the  hurry  and  noife  of 
their  families,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  meditation  or  diverfions ;  befides  the  ufe  they 
are  at  other  times  put  to,  in  ferving  for  wardrobes  and  magazines. 

The  T\hv  of  the  Scriptures  being  literally  the  fame  appellation  with  Aulich  (Arab.) 
is  accordingly  fo  rendered  in  the  Arabic  verfion.  We  may  fuppofe  it  then  to  have 
been  a  flrudure  of  the  like  contrivance.  The  little  chamber  |  confequently  that  was 
built  by  the  Shunamite  for  Elifha,  whither,  as  the  text  inftruds  us,  he  retired  at  his 
pleafure,  without  breaking  in  upon  the  private  aflfairs  of  the  family,  or  being  in  his 
turn  interrupted  by  them  in  his  devotions ;  the  fummer-chamber  or  £glon§,  which, 
in  the  fame  manner  with  thefe,  feems  to  have  had  privy  flairs  belonging  to  it,  through 

•  Tcr. Phorm.  Iv.  4,  ^7.  f  Vid.  Aul.  Gel!,  ut  fuprau 

X  *'  Let  us  make  a  little  chamber,  I  praf  thee,  on  the  wall  \  and  let  us  fet  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  % 

table,  and  a  ftool,  and  a  candlefti'ck  :  and  it  (hall  be,  when  he  cometh  to  us,  that  he  (hall  turn  in  thither/' 

2  Kings  iv.  TO. 

5  "And  Ehud  came  unto  him  (Eglon),  and  was  fitting  in  a  fummer  parlour,  which  he  bad  for  hinofelf 
alone— then  Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch/'  Judg.  liL  ao-^-aj. 

whicftL 
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fehich  Ehud  efcaped  after  he  had  revenged  Ifrael  upon  that  King  of  Moab ;  the 
chamber  over  the  gate*,  whither,  for  the  greater  privacy,  David  withdrew  himfelf  to 
weep  for  Abfalom;  the  upper  chamber,  upon  whofe  terrace  Ahaz,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  ereded  his  altars  t ;  the  inner  chamber  likewife,  or,  as  it  is  better  expreffed  in 
the  original,  a  chamber  within  a  chamber y  where  the  young  man,  the  prophet,  anointed 
Jehu  J — feem  to  have  been  all  of  them  ftrudures  ot  the  like  nature  and  contrivance 
with  thefe  olees. 

Befides,  as  Tvhv  or  xyhv  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  Aulicb  in  the  Arabic  verfion,  is 
expreffed  by  uwi^»oi»  in  the  lxxii;  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  fame  word  uVff  «ov,  where 
it  occurs  in  the  New  Teftament,  implies  the  fame  thing.  The  upper  chamber,  there- 
fore, or  uiTffuok,  where  Tabitha  was  laid  after  her  death  S,  and  where  EutychusU  alfo 
fell  down  from  the  third  loft,  where  lo  many  back  houies  or  olees,  as  tney  are  indeed 
io  called  in  the  Arabic  verfion. 

That  uiTff  wov  denotes  fuch  a  private  apartment  as  one  of  thefe  olees,  ffor  garrets,  from 
the  flatnefs  of  thefe  roofs,  are  not  known  in  thefe  climates,)  feems  likewife  probable 
from  the  ufe  of  the  word  among  the  claflic  authors.  For  the  itrifaay^  where  Mercury 
and  Mars  carried  on  their  amours  ^,  and  where  Penelope  kept  herfelf  **  with  the  young 
virginstt,  at  a  diftance  from  the  folicitations  of  their  wooers,  appear  to  carry  along 
with  them  circumftances  of  greater  privacy  and  retirement  than  are  confident  with 
chambers  in  any  other  fituation. 

Nay,  further ;  that  Txhy^  Aulicb^  or  iingSw  could  not  barely  fignify  a  fingle  chamber^ 
eanaculum^  or  dining  room,  but  one  of  thefe  contiguous  or  back  houfes,  divided  into 
feveral  apartments,  feems  to  appear  from  the  circumftance  of  the  altars  which  Ahaz 
ereded  upon  the  top  of  his  Txhv*  For,  befides  the  fuppofed  privacy  of  his  idolatry, 
which,  upon  account  of  the  perpetual  view  and  obfervation  or  the  ^mily,  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  undifcovered  in  any  apartment  of  the  houfe ;  I  fay,  if  this  hi& 
XvbV  had  been  only  one  fingle  chamber  of  the  houfe,  the  roof  of  it  would  have 
been*afcribed  to  the  and  not  to  the  TVhV\  which,  upon  this  fuppofition,  could  only 
nuJce  one  chamber  of  it.  A  circumftance  of  the  like  nature  may  probably  be  collected 
from  the  Arabic  verfion  of  utc^vov,  Afbix.  39.  where  it  is  not  rendered  Aulich^  as  in 
ver.  37*  but  Girfat ;  intimating  perhaps  that  particular  chamber  of  the  Aulich  where 
the  dsunfel  was  laid.  The  falling  likewife  of  Eutychus  from  the  third  loft  (a$  the 
context  feems  to  imply)  of  the  uVf^ u«y,  there  bemg  no  mention  made  of  an  houfe,  may 
likewife  be  received  as  a  further  proof  of  what  f  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain. 
For  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  thefe  olees  are  built  in  the  fame  manner  and 
with  the  like  conveniences  as  the  houfe  itfelf ;  confequently  what  pofition  foever  the 
virs(!a<ff  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  from  the  feeming  etymology  of  the  name,  will  be  ap« 
plicable  to  the  olee  as  well  as  to  the  houfe. 

The  word  CTtfZov  will  likewife  admit  of  another  interpretation  in  our  favour ;  inaf* 
much  as  it  denoteth  not  fo  much  a  chamber  remarkable  for  the  high  fituation  of  it, 
(as  £uftathius||,  and  others  after  him  give  into,)  but  fuch  a  building  as  is  ere&ed  upon 

*  And  the  King  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept/'  2  Sam, 
xvtii.si* 

4-  And  the  alure  that  were  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz»  which  the  Kings  of  Judak 
bad  made,"  2  Kings  xxiiL  12.  %  a  Kings  ix.  2.  §  A^isix.  56. 

U  Adsu.8,9.  &c.  f  Horn. lUn.  ver,  184.  b.  ver.5i4«  Horn.  OdylT.o.  ver.  515.16. 

f  f  Athen.  Deip.  lib.  11.  cap.  1 6.   Enftath.  in  ver.  1 84.  II.  n.  p.  1 054.  ct  in  U.  n.  ver.  5 14.  p.  2  72. 
Vid.  note  §^  ut  fupra. 
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or  beyond  the  walls  or  borders  of  another  * ;  juft  as  thefe  olees  are  adually  contrived 
with  regard  to  the  r)2  or  bou/e.  Neither  will  this  interpretation  interfere  with  the 
high  fituation  that  uVfj mov  may  be  fuppofed  to  have,  in  being  frequently  joined  with  the 
words  ayaicti¥£iy  OY  xaraiaiyeiy.  Becaufe  the  going  in  or  out  of  the  ni  or  hou/e^  whofe 
ground-floor  lies  upon  the  fame  level  with  the  ftreet,  could  not  be  exprefied  by  words 
of  fuch  import ;  whereas  the  olees,  being  ufually  fituated  over  the  porch  or  gate-way» 
a  fraall  ftair-cafe  is  to  be  previoufly  mounted  before  we  can  be  faid  properly  to  enter 
them ;  and  confequently  apixSonynv  and  KAraQoLiyuu  are  more  applicable  to  ftrudures  in 
fuch  a  fituation  than  to  the  houfe  properly  fo  called. 

This  method  of  building  may  further  aflift  us  in  accounting  for  the  particular 
ftrufture  of  the  temple  or  houfe  of  Dagon,  Judg.  xvi.  and  the  great  number  of  people 
that  were  buried  m  the  ruins  of  it,  by  pulling  down  the  two  principal  pillars  that  fup- 
ported  it.  We  read  (ver.  27.)  that  about  three  thou/and  ferfons  were  upon  the  roofy 
to  behold  while  Sampfon  made  fporty  viz.  to  the  fcoffing  and  deriding  Philiftines.  Samp- 
fon  therefore  muft  have  been  in  a  court  or  area  below ;  and  confequently  the  temple 
will  be  of  the  feme  kind  with  the  ancient  rt^ivny  or  /acred  inclofuresy  which  were  only 
furrounded  either  in  part  or  on  all  fides  with  fome  plain  or  cloiftered  buildings. 
Several  palaces  and  dou^wdnasy  as  the  ccxirts  of  juftice  are  called  in  thefe  countries,  are 
built  in  this  fafhion,  where,  upon  their  public  feftivals  and  rejoicings,  a  great  quantity 
of  fand  is  ftrewed  upon  the  area  for  the  pellowans  or  wrejilers  to  fall  uponf ;  whilft 
the  roofs  of  thefe  cloifters  are  crowded  with  fpeftators,  to  admire  their  ftrength 
and  aftivity.  I  have  often  feen  numbers  of  people  diverted  in  this  manner,  upon 
the  roof  ot  the  dey's  palace  at  Algiers ;  which,  like  many  more  of  the  fame  quality 
and  denomination,  has  an  advanced  cloifter,  over  againjl  the  gate  of  the  palace^ 
(Efth.  V.  I.)  made  in  the  faihion  of  a  large  pent-houfe,  fupported  only  by  one  or  two 
contiguous  pillars  in  the  front,  or  elfe  in  the  centre.    In  fuch  open  ftruftures  as  thefe> 

*  Tte^mv  pro  t/Tt^Movy  contra6ie  et  Attice  dicltur,  ut  val^oiov  pro  vol^wioy.  Did  1*0  compoDitar  ab  Jn^  et 
woy,  quod  fimbriam  fjgnificat  et  extremitatem.  Pnmam  vero  hujus  voci's  orlgiQem  ducunt  a  Domioe  ok 
fx]ac-»  Ttf  0  ii%  u.  atqiic  ideo  pro  limbo  accipi :  &t»  o2  a^;^0MOi  v^otrut  ha-f4.a.Ta  m€cc>^Xo9 lof^  vwifMnbif  x^TraavtSo^, 
ue.  quod  anciqui  aliquid,  de  pellibtis  ovium  extremis  veftibus  ac)jicerent.  Hinc  FaAum,  ut  pro  quacunque 
extremitatey  ima,  fumma,  aut  alia  quavis  accipi'atur.    Car.  Gerardi  Annot.  in  Plutum  Ariftophani's,  p«83. 

\  It  appears  probable  from  the  following  circumQances,  that  the  exercife  of  tvreftlingi  as  it  ia  now  per* 
formed  by  the  Turks,  is  the  very  fame  that  was  anciently  ufed  in  the  Olympic  games.  For,  belldes  the 
previous  covering  of  the  palxdra  with  fand>  that  the  combatants  mi^ht  fall  with  more  fafety^  they  have 
iheir  pellowan  bafliee,  or  maJler'VjreJlkr^  who,  like  the  AywwGmj?  of  old,  is  to  obferve,  and  fuperiutend  over 
the  jura  palaeftrz,  and  to  be  the  umpire  in  all  difputes.  The  combatants,  after  they  are  anointed  all  over 
with  oil)  to  render  their  naked  bodits  the  more  flippcry,  and  lefs  eafily  to  be  taken  hold  of,  firtt  of  all  look 
one  another  (ledfailly  in  the  face,  as  Diomede  or  UiyfTes  does  the  palladium  upon  antique  gems ;  then 
they  run  up  to  and  retire  from  each  other  feveral  times,  ufin^  all  the  while  a  variety  of  antic  and  other 
poftures,  fuch  as  are  commonly  ufed  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  confli6l.  After  this  prelude,  they  draw 
nearer  together,  and  challenge  each  other,  by  clapping  the  psdms  of  their  hands,  firft  upon  their  own 
knees  or  thighs,  then  upon  each  other,  and  afterwards  upon  the  palms  of  their  refpedive  antagonifts. 
The  challenge  being  thus  given,  they  immediately  clofe  in  and  flrugglc  with  each  other,  ftriviiig  with 
all  their  ftrength,  art,  and  dexterity,  which  are  often  very  extraordinary,  who  fliall  give  his  antagonift  a 
fall,  and  become  the  conqueror.  During  thefe  contefts,  I  have  often  feen  their  arms,  and  legs,  and 
thighs,  fo  twifted  and  linked  together,  (catenaU  pafafirs,  as  Propertius  calls  it),  that  they  have  both 
fallen  down  together,  and  left  the  vidlory  dubious;  too  difBcult  fometimcs  for  the  pellowan  bafhee  to  decide. 
nAAAICTHC  AnTflTQC  a  wejlkr  not  to  ^  thrown^  occurs  in  ancient  infcriptions,  Murat.  torn.  \\.  p.627. 
The  icoM  therefore  being  thus  adled  in  all  the  parts  of  it  with  open  hands,  might  very  properly,  in  contra- 
diftindion  to  the  ccftus,  or  boxing,  receive  its  name,  aro  t»  wotXoirtf,  from  ftruggling  with  open  hands. 
We  have  a  moft  lively  pidure  of  this  ancient  gymnaftic  exercife  upon  an  antique  urn,  in  Patin's  Imp.  Rod- 
man. NumtfrntUoy  p.  122.  and  likewifc  upon  a  coia  of  Trebonianus  Gallus,  the  ngure  whereof  is  exhibited  In 
VqaIU  Numtfm*  Imper^  Gr^c* 

the 
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the  baihaws,  kadees,  and  pther  great  officers,  diftribute  juftice,  and  tranfafl  the  public 
affairs  of  their  provinces.  Here  likewife  they  have  their  public  entertainments,  as  the 
lords  and  others  of  the  Philiftines  had  in  the  houfe  of  Dagon.  Upon  a  fuppofition 
therefore  that  in  the  houfe  of  Dagon  there  was  a  cloiftered  building  of  this  kind,  the 
pulling  down  the  front  or  centre  pillars  which  fupported  it,  would  alone  be  attended 
with  the  like  cataftrophe  that  happened  to  the  Philiftines. 

Their  mofques  and  fepulchres  are  other  ftruftures,  which  ftill  remain  undefcribed. 
The  firft,  which  they  pronounce  Mefg-jid  *,  are  built  exaftly  in  the  fafhion  of  our 
churches,  particularly  of  the  Gothic  tafte  t ;  where,  inftead  of  fuch  feats  and  benches 
as  we  make  ufe  of,  they  only  ftrew  the  floor  with  mats,  upon  which  they  perform  the 
feveral  ftations,  fittings,  and  proftrations  that  are  enjoined  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion.  Near  the  middle,  particularly  of  the  principal  mofque  of  each  city,  there  is 
ere^ed  a  large  pulpit,  balluftraded  round,  with  a  few  fteps  leading  up  to  it.  Upon  ' 
thefe,  (for  I  am  told  none  are  permitted  to  enter  the  pulpit  itfelf,)  the  mufti,  or  one 
of  the  im-ams,  places  himfelf  every  Friday,  the  day  of  the  congregation  J,  as  they  call  it, 
and  from  thence  either  explains  fome  part  or  other  of  the  Koran,  or  elfe  exhorts  the 
people  to  piety  and  good  works.  The  wall  of  thefe  mofques,  which  regards  Mecca, 
and  to  which  they  direft  themfelves  throughout  the  whole  of  their  devotions,  is 
called  the  Kiblah§,  or  the  ro  avrixct/Afvoi',  and  in  this  wall  there  is  commonly  a  nich, 
reprefeniing  the  prefence,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  invifibility  of  the  Deity  ||. 
There  is  ufually  a  minoret  or  fquare  tower  erefbed  upon  the  oppofite  end  of  the 
mofque,  with  a  flag-ftaff"  fixed  upon  the  top  of  it ;  whither  the  muedin  or  cryer  afcends 
at  the  appointed  times  of  prayer,  and  after  difplaying  a  fmall  flag,  advertifes  the  peo- 
ple thereof  with  a  loud  voice  from  each  fide  of  it.  Thefe  minorets,  and  this  method 
of  calling  the  people  to  prayer,  (for  bells  have  been  always  an  abomination  to  the 
Mahometans)  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  took  place,  as  I  am  informed,  as  early  as  the 
65th  year  of  the  hejira.  Thefe  places  of  the,  Mahometan  worfliip,  the  fanfliuaries  of 
their  marabbutts,  the  mufties,  the  im-ams^,  and  other  perfons  refpeftively  belonging 
to  them,  are  maintained  out  of  certain  revenues  arifing  from  the  rents  of  lands  and 
houfes,  which  have  been  either  left  by  will  or  fet  apart  by  the  public  for  thofe  ufes. 

When  a  funeral  is  folemnized,  it  is  ufual  to  bring  the  corpfe,  at  the  afternoon  prayers, 
to  one  or  other  of  thefe  mofques ;  from  whence  it  is  accompanied  by  the  greateft  part 
of  the  congregation  to  the  grave.  Upon  thefe  occafions  their  proceffions  are  not  flow 
and  folemn,  as  in  moft  parts  of  Chriftendom ;  the  whole  company  making  what  hafte 

•  i.  c.  Tht place  of  humsliailoth  ^om  Sajada,  he proftraiedhtmjelf^  [Heb.  *1!|D]  humiliavit  fe,  procubuit:  pec* 
reverent ise  ergo.  fpec.  frontem  imponena  tenrae,  ad  commonftrandam  fupplicis  animi  dejedlionem  atqne  ab- 
negation em  fui'.    Vid.  Go].  I'n  voce. 

f  The  Goths,  perhaps,  when  mafters  of  Spain,  might  have  learnt  this  method  of  building  from  the 
Moors ;  and  from  thence  have  communicated  it  in  their  conqueils  or  migrations  over  moU  parta  of 
Europe. 

X  i.  e  The  church  or  place  where  the  people  meet  together ^  fo  called  from  Jumaa,  he  gathered  together^  coUegir, 
congregavit,  &c«  When  there  are  feveral  mofques  in  one  city,  the  largeft  is  called  the  Jimmah,  aod» 
foinciinics  EI  jinHnah  kibeerah^  the  great  or  mother  church,  in  which  their  public  devotions^  4cc.  are  ufually 
performed  on  Fridays, 

J  From  Kublc,  oppofite^  e  regione  oppofitus  fuit,  &c.  Vid.  Gol.  &  note,  p.  32.  The  temple  of  Jerufa- 
lem  was  the  Jcwifh  Kiblah,  as  we  are  informed  from  thefe  expreflions,  i  Kings  viii.  38. 42.  44.  48.  of 
Jlretching  out  their  hands  towards  that  hou/e,  and  of  praying  towards  that  houfe%  and  of  Daniel's  praying  towards 
Jerufakmy  vi.  10 

II  Vid  Maund.  Trav.  to  Jerufalem,  p.  15.  edit.  Oson. 

^  I-mimy  em-am^  or  im-am  praefes,  anteceffor,  quern  alii  feflantur  ac  imitantur:  peculiariter  qui  preic 
populo  facroB  ritus  et  facrorum  antifles.    Vid.  Gol.  in  voce. 

*»  Thefe  they  call  Hab-oufe,  i.  e.  Things  fet  apart  for  pious  ufes, 

they 
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they  can,  and  finging,  as  they  go  along,  fome  fele£t  verfes  of  th&r  Koran.  That  ab- 
jfblute  fubaiiflion  which  they  pay  to  the  will  of  God,  albws  them  not  to  ufe  any  con- 
folatory  words  upon  thefe  folemnities ;  no  lofs  or  misfortune  is  to  be  regretted.  In- 
ftead  likewife  of  fuch  expreifions  of  forrow  and  condolence  as  may  regard  the  deceafed, 
the  compliments  turn  upon  the  perfon  who  is  the  mod  nearly  related,  Berka  fe  raffick, 
fay  his  friends  ii.e.  A  blejtng  be  upon  your  head. 

If  we  except  a  few  perfons,  who  are  buried  within  the  precinSs  of  the  fan^uaries  of 
their  marabbutts,  the  reft  are  carried  out  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  their  cities  and  viU 
lages,  where  a  great  extent  of  ground  is  allotted  for  that  purpofe.  Each  family  has  a 
proper  portion  of  it,  walled  in  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  tfadr  anceftors  have 
remained  undifturbed  for  many  generations.  For  in  thefe  mdofures  *,  the  graves  are 
all  diftind  and  feparate  ;  each  of  them  having  a  ftone  placed  upright,  both  at  the  head 
and  feet,  infcribed  with  the  name  or  title,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17.)  of  the  deceafed  ;  whilft 
the  intermediate  fpace  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round  with  ftone,  or 
paved  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are' further  diftinguiflied,  hj 
having  cupolas,  or  vaulted  chambers,  or  three,  four,  or  more  yards  fquare  built  over 
them  ;  and  as  thefe  very  frequently  lie  open,  and  occafionally  (belter  us  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  demoniac  (Mark  i.  3.)  might  with  propriety  enough 
have  had  his  dwelling  among  tombs  ;  as  others  are  faid,  Ifa.  Ixv.  4.  to  remain  among  the 
graves^  and  to  lodge  in  the  monuments.  And  as  all  thefe  diflferent  forts  of  tombs  and 
lepulchres,  with  the  very  walls  likewife  of  their  refpedive  cupolas  and  incloTures,  are 
conftantly  kept  clean,  white-wafhed,  and  beautified,  they  continue  to  illuftrate 
thofe  expreifions  of  our  Saviour,  where  he  mentions  the  gamiftiing  of  the  fepulchres. 
Mat.  xxiii.  29.  and  (ver.  27.)  where  he  compares  the  Scribes,  Pharifees,and  hypocrites, 
to  whited  fepukhresi  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward^  but  are  within  full  of  dead 
metCs  bones  and  all  uncleannefs.  After  the  funeral  is  over,  the  female  f  relations, 
during  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  months,  go  once  a  week  to  weep  over  the  grave  and 
perform  their  parentalia  \. 

§  6. — Of  the  HaUtations  of  the  Btdoween  Arabs  and  Kabjles. 

HAVING  thus  defcribed  the  feveral  buildings  peculiar  to  the  cities  and  towns  of 
this  country,  let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  habitations  of  the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles. 
Now,  the  Bedoweens,  as  their  great  anceftors,  the  Arabians,  did  before  them», 
Ifa.  xiii.  20.  live  in  tents  called  hhymas  §,  from  the  flielter  which  they  afford  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  beet  el  fliaar,  i.  e.  houfes  of  hair,  from  the  materials  or  webs  of  goats  hair^ 
whereof  they  are  made.  They  are  the  very  fame  which  the  ancients  called  mapalia  || ; 
and  being  then,  as  they  are  to  this  day,  fecured  from  the  w^uher  by  a  covering  only ' 

»  Thefe  feem  to  be  the  fame  with  the  tn^foXoi  of  the  ancients.   Thus  Earipides  Tread.  Tcr.  1 141. 

AXk'  ami         rtMCoXM  ti  Xoamv 
Ef  rnit  ba^cu  vouicc. 

f  Notatum  fuh  in  omnibus  facris,  foBmim'ni  generis  viaimas  effe  poUores.  Vid.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen. 
Dier.  1.  in.  c.  I2.    De  parentalibus  f.  coeuit  ferialibus. 

X  Convivia  qiisc  In  parentum  aut  propinquorum  funcrc  fieri  confueTcrunt.  Vid  Alex,  ab  Alex,  utfupr^r 
Jjex.  Petifc. 

f  Sc.  a  Khama.  be  pitched  a  tent^  opcruit  locum  umbras  captandjc  ergo,  &c.   Vid.  GoL  in  voce. 
41  Qualia  Maurus  amat  difperfa  mapaUa  Paftor.    Sil.  ItaL  lib.  x?ii  90. 
£t  foHtus  vacuis  errare  mapalibus  Aff  r 
Venator.  Lucan.  I.  iv  684. 

Famfljie  riiquot  (Numidarum)  cum  mapalibus  pecoribufque  fuis  (ea  pecuoia  illts  eft)  pcrfccoti  funtregem- 
Liv.  L  xxix.  S  3*  •   Numidas  pofitis  mapalibus  coufedilTe.  Tac  Ano.  L  ir.  i  25. 
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of  fuch  hair-cloth  as  our  coal  facks  are  made  of,  might  very  jullly  be  defcribed  by. 
Virgil  to  have,  rara  te£b,  thin  roofs.  The  colour  of  them  is  beautifully  alluded  to. 
Cant.  i.  5.  I  am  black,  but  comely  like  the  tents  of  Kedar/*  For  nothing  certainly 
can  afford  a  more  delightful  profped,  than  a  large  extenfive  plain,  whether  in  its  ver- 
dure, or  even  fcorched  up  by  the  fun-beams,  than  thofe  moveable  habitations  pitched 
in  circles  upon  them.  When  we  find  any  number  of  thefe  tents  together,  (and  I  have 
feen  from  three  to  three  hundred),  then,  as  it  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the 
^Preface^  they  are  ufually  placed  in  a  circle,  and  conflitute  a  douwar.  The  fafhion  of 
each  tent  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  fhip  turned  upfide  down, 
as  Sallufl  •  has  long  ago  defcribed  them.  However,  they  differ  in  bignefs,  according 
to  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  them  ;  and  are  accordingly  fupported,  fome  with 
one  pillar,  others  with  two  or  three,  whilft  a  curtain  or  carpet  let  down  upon'occafion 
from  each  of  thefe  divifions,  turns  the  whole  into  fo  many  feparate  apartments.  Thefe 
tents  are  kept  firm  and  fleady,  by  bracing  or  ftretching  down  their  eves  with  cords^ 
tied  to  hooked  wooded  pins,  well  pointed,  which  they  drive  into  the  ground  with  a 
mallet ;  one  of  thefe  pins  anfwering  to  the  nail^  as  the  mallet  does  to  the  hammery 
which  Jael  ufed  in  faflening  to  the  ground  the  temples  of  Sifera^  Judg.  iv.  ai.  The 
pillars  which  I  have  mentioned  are  flraight  poles,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  three  or 
four  inches  in  thicknefs ;  ferving  not  only  to  fupport  the  tent  itfelf,  but  being  full  of 
hooks  fixed  there  for  the  purpofe,  the  Arabs  hang  upon  them  their  clothes,  baikets, 
faddles,  and  accoutrements  of  war.  Holofemes,  as  we  read  in  Judith,  xiii.  16.  made 
the  like  ufe  of  the  pillar  of  his  tent,  by  hanging  his  fauchion  upon  it ;  where  it  is. 
called  the  pillar  of  the  bedj  from  the  cuflom  perhaps  that  has  always  prevailed  in  thefe 
countries^  of  having  the  upper  end  of  the  carpet,  mattrefs,  or  whatever  elfe  they  lie 
upon,  turned  from  the  fkirts  of  the  tent  towards  the  centre  of  it.  But  the  \^Km(avtiov2 
canopjfy  as  we  render  it,  ver.  9.  fhould,  I  prefume,  be  rather  called  the  gnaty  or  mufkeeta 
net  J  which  is  a  clofe  curtain  of  gauze  or  fine  linen,  ufed  all  over  the  eafl,  by  people  of 
better  fafliion,  to  keep  out  the  flies.  But  the  Arabs  have  nothing  of  this  kind,  who, 
in  taking  their  refl,  lie  flretched  out  upon  the  ground,  without  bed,  mattrefs,  or  pillow, 
wrapping  themfelves  up  only  in  their  hykes,  and  lying,  as  they  find  room,  upon  a  mat 
or  carpet,  in  the  middle  or  in  the  corner  of  the  tent.  Thofe  indeed  who  are  married, 
have  each  of  them  a  portion  of  the  tent  to  themfelves,  cantoned  off*  with  a  curtain  ; 
the  refl  accommodate  themfelves  as  conveniently  as  they  can,  in  the  manner  I  have 
defcribed.  The  defcription  which  Mela  f  and  Virgil  have  left  us  of  the  manner  of 
living,  and  of  the  decampments  among  the  Libyan  fhepherds,  even  to  the  circumflance 
of  carrying  along  with  them  their  faithful  domeflic  animals,  are  as  juflly  drawn  up,  as 
if  th^  had  made  then*  obfervations  at  this  time. 

Quid  tibi  paftores  Ltbyse,  quid  pafcua  verfu 
'  Profequar,  ct  raris  habi'tata  mapalia  te6lit  ? 

Sjepc  diem  nodemque  et  totum  ex  ordine  menfcm 
Palcitury  itque  pccus  lon^a  in  deferta  fine  ulli's 
Hofpitiis:  tantum  canipi  jacet :  omnia  fecum 
Arment^iriuB  Afer  agit,  tedumque^  larcmque 
Armaque,  Amyclseumque  canem^  Crseflamque  pharetram. 

Georg.  iii.  ver.  339, 

From  the  dou-wars  of  the  Bedoweens,  who  live  chiedy  in  the  plains,  we  are  to  afcend 
to  the  mountainous  dafhkrahs  of  the  Kabyles,  which  confifl  of  a  number  of 

*  iEdifida  Numidanim,  qoas  mapalin  iUi  voctnt,  oblonga,  incurvis  latenbus  teAa,  quad  navium  carioae 
cflcQt.   SalU  Bell.  Jug.  §  zi.  f  Vid.  EMnfia  ex  P.  Mela. 

gurbies. 
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gurbies  *,  as  the  dou-wars  do  of  hhymas.  Thefe  gurbies  are  generally  raifed  either  with 
hurdles,  daubed  over  with  mud,  or  elfe  they  are  built  out  of  the  materials  of  fome  adjacent 
ruins,  or  elfe  with  fquare  cakes  of  clay,  baked  in  the  fun.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
ftraw  or  turf,  fupported  by  reeds  or  branches  of  trees.  There  is  rarely  more  than  one 
chamber  in  the  largeft  of  them,  which  ferves  for  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  bed- 
chamber;  befides  one  corner  of  it  that  is  referved,  as  I  ftiould  have  mentioned  alfo  in 
the  hhymas,  for  their  foles,  calves,  and  kids.  As  thefe  hovels  are  always  fixed  and 
immoveable,  they  are  undoubtedly  what  the  ancients  called  magalia  t;  and  there- 
fore Carthage  itfelf,  before  the  time  of  Dido,  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  thefe 
da{hkras|. 

The  Kabyles,  from  their  fituation  §  and  language,  (for  all  the  reft  of  the  country 
fpeak  the  Arabic  tongue)  feem  to  be  the  only  people  of  thefe  kingdoms  who  can  bear 
the  leaft  relation  to  the  ancient  Africans.  For  notwithftanding  the  great  variety  of 
conquefts,  to  which  the  low  and  cultivated  parts  of  this  country  have  been  fo  often  fub- 
]e6:,yetit  is  more  than  probable,  that  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  mountainous  dif« 
trids  were,  from  their  rugged  fituation,  in  a  great  meafure  left  free  and  unmolefted. 
Whilft  the  Nomades  therefore  of  the  plains,  and  the  inhabitants  of  fuch  cities  and  vil- 
lages as  were  of  eafy  accefs,  fubmitted  by  degrees  to  the  lofs  of  their  old  language,  and 
to  the  introduftion  of  fuch  new  laws  and  cuftoms  as  were  confequent  upon  thefe  inva- 
lions ;  thofe  who  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  there  formed  themfelves  into  kabyleah, 
i.  e.  clansj  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  leaft  acquainted  with  thofe  novelties.  It 
may  be  farther  urged,  that  as  they  would  be  hereby  obliged  to  converfe  chiefly  among 
themfelves,  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  would  continue  to  be  much  the  fame  people, 
and  in  all  probability  preferve  their  original  language,  without  any  coniiderable  alter- 
ation. But  what  this  was,  he  muft  be  a  very  bold  conjefturer,  who  can,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  pretend  to  afcertain.  The  Carthaginians,  no  doubt,  who  pdffeifed  all  this 
^untry  ||,  muft,  in  confequence  of  their  many  conquefts  and  colonies,  have  in  fame 
meafure  introduced  their  own  language ;  a  fpecimen  whereof  is  ftill  preferved  in  the 
Faenulus  of  Plautus  ^.  Other  and  greater  changes  and  alterations  likewife  muft  have 
been  introduced,  by  the  fucceflive  invafions  of  the  Romans,  Vandals,  Arabs,  apd  Turks* 
However,  the  following,  which  may  be  prefumed  to  be  fome  of  the  primitive  words  in 
the  Showiah  **,  as  the  language  of  the  Kabyles  is  called  at  prefent,  do  not  feem  to  have 
the  leaft  affinity  with  thofe  words,  which  convey  the  fame  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  tongues.  For,  among  many  others,  thamurty  arghaz,  tbamtuth^  tigarmt^ 
-akfumj  &c.  their  names  for  earthy  marty  womariy  bread,  Jiejhj  &c.  will  fcarce  be  found  to 
be  derivations  from  thofe  languages,  notwithftanding  the  learned  authors  of  the  Uni^ 
^erfal  Hijlory  are  of  another  opinion.  But  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  vocabulary  of 
this  language,  as  it  is  inferted  among  the  Collectanea. 

Gellio  DqxIus  cgcH  filius,  lutel  sedi'ficii  inTcnlor,  placet  czemplo  fumpto  ab  huundinum  nidis.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  C.56. 

f  Magalia  di£la  c^uafi  magana,  quod  magar  Punid  novam  villain  dicunt.  Ifidor.  Orig.  1.  xv.  c.  12, 
Vid.  Boch,  Chan.  1  1.  c.  24.  Magalia  quse  a  vallo  caflroram  Magar  vel  Magul  inftar  villarum  fixae 
«rant,  &c.    Vid.  cl.  Waflfei  not.  in  Sail.  acM  Jug.  p.  28c. 

X  Miracur  molem  iBneaSi  magalia  quondam.       ^n.  i.  425. 

<  Vid.  p.  5.  59.  59,  &c.  II  Vid.  Boch.  Chan,  in  Praefat.  f  Ibid.  l.ii.  c.  !• 

*♦  The  language  of  the  mountainecri  in  S.  W,  Barbary  is  called  Shillah,  differing  in  fome  words  from 

the  Showiah  $  but  the  meaning  of  the  names  I  could  never  learn,  unlefs  perhaps  they  were  called  after 

ibne  coniiderable  clans,  who  were  either  the  authors  or  confervators  of  them. 
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57.  —  Of  their  ManufaEiures^  Drefs^or  Habits. 

AFTER  this  defcription  of  the  different  habitations  of  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  we 
may  now  take  notice  of  their  refpeftive  employments  therein^  by  giving  an  account  of 
their  manufaftures  ;  which  indeed,  like  their"  oil,  hides,  wool,  and  wax,  are  chiefly  con- 
fumed  at  home,  and  rarely  permitted  to  be  exported  to  foreign  markets.  Carpets, 
which  are  much  coarfer  than  thofe  from  Turkey,  are  made  here  in  great  numbers,  ^d 
of  all  fizes.  At  Algiers  and  Tunis,  there  are'' looms  for  velvets,  taffitees,  and  different 
forts  of  wrought  filks.  Coarfe  linen  is  likewife  made  in  moft  of  the  cities  and  villages, 
though  Sufa  is  noted  for  producing  the  fined.  Yet  both  the  filks  and  linen  are  fo  in- 
•confiderable  in  quantity,  that  the  deficiencies  are  often  to  be  fupplied  from  the  Levant 
and  Europe.  But  the  chief  branch  of  their  manufadories,  is,  the  making  of  hykes 
or  blankets,  as  we  fliould  call  them.  The  women  alone  are  employed  in  this  work,  (as 
Andromache  and  Penelope  were  of  old),  who  do  not  ufe  the  muttle,  but  conduct 
every  thread  of  the  woof  with  their  fingers.  Thefe  hykes  are  of  different  fizes,  and  of 
different  qualities  and  finenefs.  The  ufual  fize  of  them  is  fix  yards  long,  and  five  or 
fix  feet  broad,  ferving  the  Kabyle  and  Arab  for  a  complete  drefs  in  the  day,  and,  as 
they  Jleep  in  their  raiment^  as  the  Ifraelites  did  of  old,  Deut.  xxiv.  13.  it  ferves  likewife 
for  his  bed  and  covering  by  night.  It  is  a  loofe,  but  troublefome  garment,  being  fre* 
quently  difconcerted  and  falling  upon  the  ground ;  fo  that  the  perfon  who  w^ars  it,  is 
every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  about  his  body.  ¥his  fhews  the 
great  ufe  there  is  of  a  girdle,  whenever  they  are  concerned  in  any  aftive  employment ; 
and  in  confequence  thereof,  the  force  of  the  Scripture  injundUon,  alluding  thereunto, 
of  having  our  loins  girded  t,  in  order  to  fet  about  it.  The  method  of  wearing  thefe 
garments  J,  with  the  ufe  they  are  at  other  times  put  to,  in  ferving  for  coverlids  to  their 
beds,  ihould  induce  us  to  take  the  finer  forts  of  them  at  leaft,  fuch  as  are  worn  by  the 
ladies  and  perfons  of  difiindion,  to  be  the  peplus  of  the  ancients.  Ruth's  veil,  which 
held  fix  meafures  of  barley,  (Ruth  iii.  15.)  might  be  of  the  like  fafliion,  and  have 
ferved  extraordinarily  for  the  fame  ufe ;  as  were  alfo  the  clothes  (r»  IfActr^otj  the  upper 
garments)  of  the  Ifraelites,  Exod.  xii.  13.  wherein  they  folded  up  their  kneading- 
troughs  ;  as  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kabyles  do  to  this  day  things  of  the  like  burden 
and  incumbrance  in  their  hykes.    Their  burnoofes  alfo  are  often  ufed  upon  thefe  occa« 

*  Probably  derived  from  Howk,  texiut. 

f  Thus  irt^i^umjiu  is  ufed,  Luke  xvii.  8.  Afts  xu.  8.  Eph.  vl.  14,  Rev.  1.  13.  and  xv,  6.  And 
Mya^fkAryv/uu,  I  Pet.  i.  1 3.  2  Kings  iv.  29.  and  ix.  i.  &c.  £uri^r«To,' joined  with  a/Ao^ue/Heb.  xii.  i.  i.  c. 
Sin,  which  is  fo  well fitted  to  gird  us  in,  is  alfo  well  illuftratcd  by  the  fafhion  and  manner  of  wearing  thefe 
garments. 

J.  Pollux  (1.  viL  c.  15.)  defcrlbes  the  ufe  of  the  vtrXog  to  be  a^vfAou  rt  xa*  vxiI^cLw^^m,  ad  induendum 
et  inflernendum  :  and  in  the  latter  of  thefe  tignifications  it  is  ufed  by  Homer,  11.  b.  ver.  194. 

— —  A^^*  ii  tevXm 

The  fcholiaft  upon  He.  ver.  734.  makes  the  peplus  to  be  a  garment  that  was  fitted  to  the  body  by  a 
fibula,  juft  as  tbc  hykc  is^  oy  (fays  he)  wc  m^vono       j7ri^y«»To:  and  fo  Callimach.  in  Lavacr.  Pailad.  ver.  70. 

Atj  flroTi  yotf  iriirXoy  Xva-XfAna.  ?re^oy»;, 

LutatiuB  upon  Statius'  Thcbais,  ver.  loi.  calls  it  vejiis  Candida,  That  it  was  alfo  a  large  garment,  hang- 
ing down  to  the  feet,  &c.  appears  from  the  following  epithets  that  are  given  to  it  by  the  ancients.  Thua 
Euripides  (in  Bacch.  ver.  40.)  calls  them  we^Xo*  ff<5»>f«c.  -^fchylus  (in  Choeph.  ver.  loop.)  sro^ifu^^ 
sTETrXtf;.    Homer  (in  //.  z.  ver.  44a.)  iXKewTrwrX-y; ;  and  again,  ver.  305.  Tw«w«arXw. 
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fions.  It  is  very  probable  likewife,  that  the  loofe  folding  garment,  the  toga  ♦  of 
the  Romans,  was  of  this  kind.  For  if  the  drapery  of  their  ftatues  is  to  inftruft  us, 
this  is  aftually  no  other  than  the  drefs  of  the  Arabs,  when  they  appear  in  their  hykes. 
The  plaid  of  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland  is  the  very  fame. 

Inftead  of  the  fibula,  that  was  ufed  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together  with 
thread  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two  upper  corner^  of  this  garment;  and  after 
having  placed  them  firft  over  one  of  their  (boulders,  they  then  fold  the  reft  of  it  about 
their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  ferves  them  frequently  inftead  of  an  apron  j  wherein  they 
carry  herbs,  loaves,  com,  &c.  and  may  illuftrate  feveral  allufions  made  thereto  in 
Scripture  ;  as  gathering  the  lap  full  of  wild  gourds^  2  Kings  iv.  39.  renderingfeven  foldy 
giving  good  meafure  into  the  bofom.  Pfal.  Ixxix.  12.  Luke  vi.  38.  Jhaking  the  lap^ 
Neh.  V.  13.  &c. 

The  burnoofe,  which  anfwers  to  our  cloak,  is  often,  for  warmth,  worn  over  thefe 
hykes.  This  too  is  another  great  branch  of  their  woollen  manufaftory.  It  is  wove  in 
one  piece,  and  fhaped  exaftly  like  the  garment  of  the  little  god  Telefphorus ;  vix. 
^  ftrait  about  the  neck,  with  a  cape  or  Hippocrates'  fleeve,  for  a  cover  to  the  head,  and 
wide  below  like  a  cloak.  Some  of  them  likewife  are  fringed  round  the  bottom,  like 
Parthenafpa's  and  Trajan's  garment  upon  the  balTo  relievo's  of  Conftantine's  arch  t# 
The  burnoofe,  without  the  cape,  feems  to  anfwer  to  the  Roman  pallium  \  \  and  with  it, 
to  the  bardocucuUus  § . 

If  we  except  the  cape  of  the  burnoofe,  which  is  only  occafionally  ufed  during  a 
fliower  of  rain^  or  in  very  cold  weather,  feveral  Arabs  and  Kabyles  go  bare-beaded  all 
the  year  long,  as  Maffinifla  did  of  old  ||,  binding  their  temples  only  ^with  a  narrow 
fillet,  to  prevent  their  locks  from  being  troublefome.  As  the  ancient  diadema  ^  might 
originally  ferve  for  this  purpofe,  fo  it  appears,  from  bufts  and  medals,  to  have  been  of 
no  other  faihion.  But  the  Moors  and  Turks,  with  fome  of  the  principal  Arabs,  wear 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  a  fmall  hemifpherical  cap  of  fcarlet  cloth,  another  great 
branch  of  their  woollen  manufaftory.  The  turbant,  as  they  call  a  long  narrow  web  of 
linen,  filk  or  mullin,  is  folded  round  the  bottom  of  thefe  caps,  and  very  properly  dif- 
tinguiflies,  by  the  number  and  fafliion  of  the  folds,  the  feveral  orders  and  degrees  of 
foldiers,  and  fometimes  of  citizens,  one  from  another.  We  find  the  fame  drefs  aiid 
ornament  of  the  head,  the  tiara  as  it  was  called,  upon  a  number  of  medals,  ftatues,  and 
bafTo  relievos  of  the  ancients  **. 

Under 

*  Toga  dida,  quod  Telamento  ful  corpus  tegat  atque  open'at.  Eft  autem  pallium  puram  forma  rotunda 
et  fndore,  et,  quafi  Inundante  finuet  fub  dextro  veniens  fuper  humerum  finiftrum  ponitur  :  cujus  fimiHtu* 
dinem  in  operimentis  fimulachrornm  vel  pidurarum  afpicimus^  eafque  ftatuas  Togatas  vocamus.  Meafura 
togse  juftae,  fi  fez  ulnas  habeat.    Ifid.  Orig.  1.  xiz.  c.  24. 

t  Vid.  Veteres  Arcus  Auguftorum,  &c.  antiquis  nummis,  notifque  Jo.  Petri  Bellorii  iUuftrati,  &c. 
Rom.  1690.  tab.  xxiv.  xzviii.  xxxviii.  &c.. 

X  Pallium  (t/x<xrioy)  quia  palam  geftctur  :  quod  palam  fit  ct  foris :  fub  co  cnim  Tunica  fumebatur,  &c- 
.Vid.  Stcph.  Thcf.  Ling.  Lai. 

§  Pcnula  GallicjB  genus,  quae  cucuUum  habet.    Hinc  Martial,  l.xiv.  178. 

Gallia  Santonico  veftit  tc  bardocucullo. 

Vid.  Raynaud,  de  Pil.  f  15.  Fcrrar.  dc  Re  Vcft.  ii.  i.  21.  Salra.  Excrcit.  Plin.  p.  402.  Voffii  Lex. 
Etym.  vel  Lex  Pitifc. 

II  Arbitror  tc  audire,  Scipio,  hofpcs  tuns  avitus  Mafinifla,  quae  facia t  hodie  nonaginta  annos  natue  : 
cum  ingreffuB  iter  pcdibus  fit,  in  couum  omnino  non  afccndcrc  :  cum  equo,  ex  equo  non  defccndcre :  nuUo 
frigore  adduci,  ut  capite  opcrto  fir,  &c.  Cic.  dc  SencAutc. 

^  Diadema  crat  fafcia  Candida,  auae  regum  ca^itibus  obligabatur.    Coel.  1.  xxiv.  c.  6. 

**  Quartum  genus  vcftimcnti  eft  rotundum  pileolum,  quale  pidum  in  Ulyflco  confpicimus  quafi,  fphaera 
media  fit  divifa :  ct  pars  una  ponatur  in  capite  :  hoc  Gncci  et  noftri  twc«f,  nonnulli  Galerum  vocat, 
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Under  the  hyke,  fome  wear  a  clofe-bodied  frock  or  tunic  (a  jillebba  they  call  it),  with 
or  without  lleeves,  which  diflfers  little  from  the  Roman  tunica,  or  habit  in  which  the 
conftellation  Bootes  is  ufually  painted.  The  ;^4Twy,  or  coat  of  our  Saviour,  which  was 
woven  without  /earn  from  top  throughout^  John  xix.  23,  might  be  of  the  like  faihion. 
This  too,  no  lefs  than  the  hyke  is  to  be  girded  about  their  bodies,  efpecially  when  they 
are  engaged  in  any  labour,  exercife,  or  employment ;  at  which  times  they  ufually  throw 
off  their  bumoofes  and  hykes,  and  remain  only  in  thefe  tunics.  And  of  this  kind  pro- 
bably was  the  habit  wherewith  our  Saviour  might  ftill  be  cloathed,  when  he  is  faid  to 
lay  ajide  his  garments^  (Iimatix  pallium  fc.  et  peplum^  or  burnooTe  and  hyke^  John  xiii.  4.) 
and  to  take  a  towel  and  gird  him/elf;  as  was  likewife  the  fijher^s  coat  *  (John  xxi.  7.) 
which  St.Peter  girded  about  him^when  he  is  fsud  to  be  naked;  or  what  the  fame  perfon,  at 
the  command  of  the  angel,  (AQ:s  xii.  8.)  might  have  girded  upon  bim^  before  he  is  enjoined 
to  cajl  his  garment  (^IfAano^)  about  him.  Now,  the  hyke,  or  bumoofe,  orboth,being  probably 
at  that  time(lfjLCiTtov  or  ;,aaT*a)  the  proper  drefs,  cloathing  or  habit  of  the  eaftem  nations, 
as  they  ftill  continue  to  be  of  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  when  they  laid  them  afide,  or 
appeared  without  one  or  the  other,  they  might  very  probably  be  faid  to  be  undrefled, 
or  naked  tj  according  to  the  eaftem  manner  of  expre(Son.  This  fame  convenient  and 
uniform  ihape  of  thefe  garments,  that  are  made  to  fit  all  perfons,  may  well  illuftrate  a 
variety  of  expreffions  and  occurrences  in  Scripture,  which,  to  ignorant  perfons,  too 
much  mifled  by  our  own  fafliions,  may  feem  difficult  to  account  for.  Thus,  among 
many  other  inftances,  we  read  that  the  goodly  raiment  of  Efau  was  put  upon  Jacob  ;  that 
Jonathan  Jiripped  himfelf  of  his  garments  ;  and  the  befi  robe  wqs  brought  out^  and  put  upon 
the  prodigal  fon  ;  and  that  raiment^  and  changes  of  raiment  j  are  often  given,  and  imme« 
diately  put  on,  (as  they  ftill  continue  to  be  in  thefe  eaftem  nations),  without  fuch  pre- 
vious and  occafional  alterations,  as  would  be  required  amongft  us  in  the  like  diftribution 
or  exchange  of  garments. 

The  girdles,  which  have  been  occafionally  mentioned  before,  are  ufually  of  worfted, 
very  artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  fuch  as  the  rich  girdles  of  the  virtuous 
virgins  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been,  Prov.  xxxi.  24.  They  are  made  to  fold  feveral 
times  about  the  body ;  one  end  of  which  being  doubled  back,  and  fewn  along  the 
edges,  ferves  them  for  a  purfe,  agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the  ^(avnl  ^^e 
Scriptures.  The  Turks  make  a  further  ufe  of  thefe  girdles,  by  fixing  therein  their 
knives  and  poinards  $  ;  whilft  the  hojias,  i.  e.  the  writers  and  fecretaries^  fufpend  in 
the  fame  their  inkhoms  || ;  a  cuftom  as  old  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (ix.  2.)  who 
mentions  a  perfon  clothed  in  white  linen^  with  an  inkhorn  upon  his  loins*  ^ 


Hebrsei'  flQ^yS  Mi%nefheth.  Non  habet  acumen  in  fummo,  nec  totum  ufque  ad  comam  capac  tegit,  fed 
tertiam  partem  a  fronte  mopertam  rdinqult,  &c.    Hieronym.  de  Vcfte  Sacerdot,  ad  Fabiolam. 

*  The  original  word  is  nruivTif,  which  the  Vulffate  renders /tuiifa  •*  others^  amicubtm,  mJuciumf  fufer- 
iiUcium^  &c.  from  my^t/ojuoi,  Juperinduor. .  Vid.  Leign's  Critica  Sacra»  p.  149. 

t  To  be  nakedf  is  the  fame  as  to  be  iU<lotbed,  according  to  Seneca ;  *  C^i  male  veftitum  et  pannofum 
▼idtty  nudum  fe  vidiiTe  dicit,*  fays  hCy  De  Benef.  1.  13.  What  P.  Mela  alfo  fays  of  the  Germans, 
'  Plerumque  nudos  egilTe the  fame  is  cxprefled  by  Tacltusi  by  *  Rcjeda  vefte  fuperiore i.  e.  the  I/mtmp, 
or  what  anfwers  to  the  hyke  or  humoofe  above  defcribed.  David  alfo  (2  Sam.  vi.  14.  20>)  is  faid  to  be 
naked,  when  he  had  on  a  linen  ephod. 

X  Which  in  Matt.  x.  9.  and  Mark  vi,  8.  we  render  a purft. 

^  The  poinard  of  the  Arab  is  made  crooked,  like  the  copis  or  harp  of  the  ancients.  O.  Cart.  1.  iii. 
de  Reb.  Alex.  *  Copidas  vocant  gladios  leviter  curvatos  falcibus  fimiles.*  Bonarotas  PraefTin  Dempft. 
Hetrur.  Regal.    *  firevis  gladius  in  arcum  curvatus  harpe  diftus.* 

II  That  part  of  thefe  inkhoms  (if  an  inftrumenc  of  brafs  may  be  fo  called)  which  paffes  betwixt  the 
girdle  and  the  tunic,  and  holds  their  pens,  is  long  and  flat;  but  the  veflel  for  the  ink,  which  reils  upon 
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It  is  cuftomary  for  the  Turks  and  Moors  to  wear  fliirts  of  linen,  or  cotton,  or  gauze, 
underneath  the  tunic ;  but  the  Arabs  wear  nothing  but  woollen.  There  is  a  cere- 
mony indeed  in  fome  dou-wars,  which  obliges  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  to  wear 
each  of  them  a  (hirt  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials ;  but  then,  out  of  a  ftrange 
kind  of  fuperftition,  they  are  not  afterwards  to  wafh  them,  or  put  them  off,  whilft 
one  piece  hangs  to  another.  The  fleeves  of  thefe  (hirts  are  wide  and  open,  without 
folds  at  the  neck  or  wrift,  as  ours  have ;  thereby  preventing  the  flea  and  the  loufe 
from  being  commodioufly  lodged :  thofe,  particularly  of  the  women,  are  oftentimes  of 
the  richefc  gauze,  adorned  with  different  coloured  ribbands,  interchangeably  fewed  to 
each  other. 

Neither  are  the  Bedoweens  accuftomed  to  wear  drawers ;  a  habit  notwithftanding 
which  the  citizens  of  both  fe^es  conftantly  appear  in,  efpecially  when  they  go  abroad 
or  receive  vifits.  The  virgins  are  diftinguiflied  from  the  matrons,  in  having  their 
drawers  made  of  needle- work,  ftriped  filk  or  linen,  juft  as  Tamar's  garment  is  de- 
fcribed,  2  Sam.  xiii.  18.  But  when  the  women  are  at  home  and  in  private,  then  their 
hykes  are  laid  afide,  and  fometimes  their  tunics ;  and  inftead  of  drawers,  they  bind 
only  a  towel  *  about  their  loins.  A  fiarbary  matron,  m  her  undrefs,  appears  like 
Silanus  in  the  Admiranda  f. 

When  ,thefe  ladies  appear  in  public,  they  always  fold  themfelves  up  fo  clofely  in 
thefe  hykes,  that  even  without  their  veils,  could  difcover  very  little  of  their  faces. 
But,  in  the  fummer  months,  when  they  retire  to  their  country-feats,  they  walk  abroad 
with  lefs  caution ;  though,  even  then,  upon  the  approach  of  a  ftranger,  they  always 
drop  their  veils,  as  Rebekah  did  upon  the  fight  of  Ifaac,  Gen.  xxiv.  65.  They  all 
affed  to  have  their  hair,  the  in/lrument  of  their  pride ^  (Ifa.  xxii.  12.)  hang  down  to  the 
ground,  which,  after  they  have  coUeded  into  one  lock,  they  bind  and  plait  it  with 
ribbands ;  a  piece  of  finery  difapproved  of  by  the  apoftle,  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  Where  nature 
has  been  lefs  liberal  in  this  ornament,  there  the  defeft  is  fupplied  by  art,  and  foreign  hair 
is  procured  to  be  interwoven  with  the  natural.  Abfalom's  hair,  which  was  fold 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)  for  two  hundred Jhekels^  might  have  been  applied  to  this  ufe.  After 
the  hair  is  thus  plaited,  they  proceed  to  drefs  their  heads,  by  tying  above  the  lock  I 
have  defcribed,  a  triangular  piece  of  linen,  adorned  with  various  figures  in  needle- 
work. This,  among  perfons  of  better  fafliion,  is  covered  with  a  farmahj  as  they  call 
It,  (of  the  like  found  with  D^i^ntJ^ll,  Ifa.  iii.  18.)  which  is  made  in  the  fame  triangular 
fhape,  of  thin  flexible  plates  of  gold  or  filver,  artfully  cut  through,  and  engraven  in 
imitation  of  lace,  and  might  therefore  anfwer  to  the  moon-like  ornament  mentioned 
above.  A  handkerchief  of  crape,  gauze,  filk,  or  painted  linen,  bound  clofe  over 
the  farmah,  and  falling  afterwards  carelefsly  upon  the  favourite  lock  of  hair,  completes 
the  head-drefs  of  the  Moorifli  ladies. 

But  none  of  thefe  ladies  think  themfelves  completely  dreffed,  till  they  have  tinged 
their  eyelids  with  Al-ka-hol  J,  i^.  e.  the  powder  of  lead  ore.    And  as  this  is  performed 

by 


the  girdle,  is  fquarc,  with  a  h'd  to  clafp  over  it.  They  make  no  ufe  of  quUh,  but  of  fmall  reeds  [calami)^ 
which  they  cut  into  the  fame  fliapc  witli  our  pens ;  and,  in  the  country  villages,  no  kfs  than  among  the 
Kabyles  and  Arabs  where  galls,  copperas,  &c.  are  not  to  be  procured,  they  make  ink  of  wool  calcined 
into  powder^  which  they  mix  afterwards  with  water. 

♦  This  IS  called  both  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  a  faoiah,  which  Camus  (in  Golius)  makes  to  be  a 
Perfian  wofd,  denoting         veflb firiaJt£^  ex  Sindia  de^ortAri /oliium,  "ptc.  fracinSorium^ 

t  Vid.  Admirand.  Roman  Antiq.  tab.  xliv. 

J  This  word  is  rendcrred  by  Golius»  and  others,  ^i^itfm,  antimonii  fpecies,  and  fometimes  coUyrium^ 
The  Hcb.  (7nD)  cabhd  hath  the  fame  interpretation  5  and  the  verb  11/03  joined  with  "Vy^y,  Ezck* 
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by  firft  dipping  into  this  powder  a  fniall  wooden  bodkin,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill, 
and  then  drawing  it  afterwards  through  the  eye-lids,  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  we  have 
a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  (Jer.  iv.  30.)  may  be  fuppofed  to  mean  by  renting 
the  eyes  (not,  as  we  render  it,  with  paintings  but)  with  "IID  lead  ore.  The  fooiy 
colour  which  is  thus  communicated  to  the  eyes,  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful  grace- 
fulnefs  to  perfons  of  all  complexions.  The  praftice  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  of  the  greateft 
antiquity ;  for,  befides  the  inftance  already  taken  notice  of,  we  find  that  when  Jezebel 
is  faid  (2  Kings  ix.  30.)  h^'^^  painted  her  face^  the  original  words  are  *I1fl3 
DtJ^n,  i-  e.yZ?^  adjujied  (or  fet  off)  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  pouky  or  lead  ore.  So  like- 
wife  Ezekiel  xxiii.  40.  is  to  be  underftood.  Karan  happuc,  i.  e.  the  horn  of  pouk  or 
lead  ore^  the  name  of  Job's  youngeft  daughter,  was  relative  to  this  cuftom  and  pra6tice. 
The  Latin  appellation,  fucus^  is  a  derivative  alfo  from  the  fame.  Neither  was  this 
cuftom  ufed  by  other  eaftern  nations  only*,  but  by  the  Greeks  alfo  and  Romans f. 
Among  other  curiofities  likewife  that  were  taken  out  of  the  catacombs  at  Sahara, 
V  relating  to  the  Egyptian  women,  I  faw  a  joint  of  the  common  reed,  or  donax^  which 
contained  one  of  thefe  bodkins,  and  an  ounce  or  more  of  this  powder,  agreeable  to 
the  faihion  and  pradice  of  thefe  times. 

5  8.— 0/*  their  Provijions  and  Cookery. 

PROVISIONS  of  all  kinds  are  very  cheap.  A  large  piece  of  bread,  a  bundle  of 
turnips,  and  a  fmall  baiket  of  fruit,  may  each  of  them  be  purchafed  fo^  an  afper,  i.  e« 
for  the  fix  hundred  and  m'nety-fixth  part  of  a  dollar ;  which  is  not  the  quarter  of  one 
of  our  farthings.  Fowls  are  frequently  bought  for  a  penny  or  three-halfpence  a  piece, 
a  full  grown  ftieep  for  three  fliilHngs  and  fixpence,  and  a  cow  and  a  calf  for  a  guinea. 
A  bufhet^f  the  beft  wheat  likewife  is  ufually  fold  for  fifteen,  feldom  fo  dear  as 
eighteen-pence ;  which  is  a  great  blefling  and  advantage,  inafmuch  as  they,  no  lefs 
than  the  eaftern  nations  in  general,  are  great  eaters  or  bread  J  ;  it  being  computed 
that  three  perfons  in  four  live  entirely  upon  it,  or  elfe  upon  fuch  compofitions  §  as  are 


xxiij.  40.  i»  rendered,  Thou  paintedji  thy  eyes.  n^Q  is  taken  in  the  Ukc  fignliication,  being  rendered  anil, 
montum^ Jllhlum^  quo  ad  tingcnda  nigrore  cilia,  feu  ad  vcnuftandoB  ocuIob,  peculi'ariter  utebantur,  color 
fubniger  ex  tulveribus  fl'tbii  confeAus.  Schindl  Lex.  St.  Jcrom  likewife,  upon  thefe  words,  •]^3i^f 
Ifa.  II.  which  we  render,  {I  will  lay)  thy  Jiones  with  /air  colours f  takes  notice,  Quod  omnes 
prztcr  Lxx.  fimiliter  tranftulcrunt :  viz.  (Jlernam)  in  /iibio  lapides  tuosf  in  fimilitodinem  comptae  moliens, 
quae  oculos  fnngit  Jibio  ut  pulchritudinem  iignificct  civitatis.  ■J^£)  therefore,  *?nD>  Kuheel,  denoting 
the  fame  mineral  fubilance  or  collyrium^  it  may  be  prefuDied,  that  what  is  called  to  this  day  Ka-hol^  (which 
is  a  rich  lead  ore,  pounded  into  an  impalpable  powder),  was  the  mineral  which  they  always  made  ufe  of. 

♦  0§ay  (Cyrus)  OAjtQi  (Aftyagem)  xexocr/utujitewu  xai  O<l>0AAMnN  YIIOrPAW,  xa*  XA^^roq  fFT^i4'tt, 
x«u  mo^jMi  Vfoo-SfTOif,  5cc.  Xenoph.  de  Cyr.  Inft.  1.  i.  §  if.  Tavm  iam  lonu^it  aX  ;^^o^»o-ai  yxnaixii, 
Twy  TXoxajbwy  t^i  tvoKuTfjuii  eunu/aw^  ;^^m-/jmt»  ti  ro^itvy  xsbK,  TIIOrPA^AS  OMAAMflN,  kou  fiu^cuf  ^tutvtu 
t^X^t  &c.    CI.  Alex.  Paed.  L  iii.  c.  2. 

t  Vis  Stibii  principalis  circa  oculos ;  namque  ideo  etiam  plerique  Platyophthalmon  id  appellavere 
(Diofcorid.  1.  iii.  Cii  99.)  quoniam  in  calliblepharis  mulierum  dilatet  oculos.    Plin.  1.  xxxlii.  c.6. 

X  A»yirtrTw$  'ExoTflMoj  APTO^ArOYZ  ^tnrw  mmm,  xuXXurtots  ur^hmrtti.  Athen.  Deip.  1.  x.  p.  41 8.  ed  Dale* 
champ.  MafmiiFa  likewife^  agreeable  no  doubt  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Numidians  at  that  time  is  men- 
tioned by  Polybius  (Frag.  p.  icoc.  ed.  Cafaub.)  as  eating  ($wc6^»  «fro»)  brown  bread  very  favourily  at  his 
tent  door. 

§  CufcaiTowe,  i.  e.  the  chiefeft  of  thefe  compofitions,  is  well  defcribcd  in  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  254.  and  in 
Lowth.  Abridg.  vol.  iii.  p.  626.  When  the  grains  of  cufcaflbwi  are  large,  then  the  compolition  is  called 
hamza.  What  they  call  doweeda,  is  the  fame  with  vermezelli ;  as  their  bng*reah  differs  not  much  from 
our  pancakes,  only  that  inftead  of  rubbing  the  ta-jen,  or  pan  wherein  they  fry  them  with  butter,  they 
here  rub  it  with  foap  to  make  them  honey-comb. 
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made  of  barley  or  wheat  flour.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  fimple  diet  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  *,  where  the  flefli  of  animals,  though  fometimes  indeed  it  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  eating  of  breads  or  making  a  meal,  is  not  often  recorded. 

In  pities  and  villages,  where  there  are  public  ovens,  the  bread  is  ufually 
leavened ;  but  among  the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  as  foon  as  the  dough  is  kneaded, 
it  is  tnade  into  thin  cakes,  either  to  be  baked  immediately  upon  the  coals,  or  elfe  in  a 
tajenf.  Such  were  tbe  unleavened  cakes  which  we  fo  often  read  of  in  Scripture ;  fuch 
likewife  were  the  cakes  which  Sarah  made  quickly  upon  the  hearth^  Gen.  xviii.  6. 

Moft  families  grind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home,  having  two  portable  mill-ftone® 
for  that  purpofe ;  the  uppermoft  whereof  is  turned  round  by  a  fmall  handle  of  wood 
or  iron  that  is  placed  in  the  rim.  When  this  ftone  is  large,  or  expedition  is  required, 
then  a  fecond  perfon  is  called  in  to  aflift ;  and  as  it  is  ufual  for  the  women  alone  to  be 
concerned  in  this  employment,  who  feat  themfelves  over  againft  each  other,  with  the 
mill-ftones  between  them,  we  may  fee  not  only  the  propriety  of  the  expreffion, 
Exod.  xi.  5.  of  fitting  behind  the  mill^  but  the  force  of  another,  Matt.  xxiv.  40.  that 
two  women  Jloall  be  grinding  at  the  mill^  the  one  Jhall  be  taken  and  the  other  left.  The 
cuftom  which  thefe  women  have  of  .finging,  during  the  time  they  are  thus  employed, 
is  the  fame  with  what  is  related  in  an  expreffion  of  Ariflophanes,  viz.  Twv  TrlKFtntiTiav 
axxn  nq  uin,  as  it  is  preferved  by  Athenaeus  |. 

Befides  feveral  different  forts  of  fricafees,  and  of  roafted,  boiled,  and  forced  meats, 
(the  firfl  aiid  laft  of  which  are  always  high-feafoned,  and  very  favoury,  Gen.  xxvii.  4.) 
the  richer  part  of  the  Turks  and  Moors,  mix  up  a  variety  of  difhes  with  almonds, 
dates,  fweetmeats,  milk,  and  honey,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumemte.  I 
have  feen^at  fome  of  their  fefKvals,  more  than  two  hundred  difhes,  whereof  forty  at 
leafl  were  of  different  kinds.  But  among  the  Bedoweens  and  Kabyles,  there  are 
neither  utenfils  nor  conveniences  for  fuch  entertainments ;  two  or  three  wooden  bowls, 
with  a  pot  and  a  kettle,  being  the  whole  kitchen  furniture  of  the  greatefl  prince  or 
eMieer. 

All  the  feveral  orders  and  degrees  of  thefe  people,  from  the  Bedoween  to  the 
Bafhaw,  eat  in  the  fame  manner ;  firfl  wafhing  their  hands,  and  then  fitting  themfelves 
down  crofs-legged  §  ,  their  ufual  poflure  of  fitting,  round  about  a  mat,  (Pfal.  cxxviii.  3. 
I  Sam.xvi.  11.)  or  a  low  table,  where  their  dimes  are  placed.  No  ufe  is  made  of  a 
table-cloth ;  each  perfon  contenting  himfelf  with  the  fhare  of  a  long  towel  that  is 
carelefsly  laid  round  about  the  mat  or  table.  Knives  and  fpoons  likewife  are  of  little 
fervice;  for  their  animal  food,  being  always  well  roafled  or  boiled,  requires  no 
carving.  The  cufcaffowe,  pilloe,  and  other  difhes  alfo,  which  we  fhould  reckon 
among  fpoon-meats,  are  ferved  up,  in  the  fame  manner,  in  a  degree  of  heat  little 

•  Gen.  xviiu  5.  and  i  Sam.  xxvlii.  22.  "  I  will  fetch  a  morfcl  of  bread.*'  Cb.  xxi.  14.  «  And  Abra- 
ham took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar."  Chap,  xxxvii.  a$.  '*  They  fat  down 
to  eat  bread."  Chap.  xlni.  31.  «  And  Jofeph  faid,  Set  on  bread.**  Exod.  ii.20.  "  Call  him,  that  he 
may  eat  bread.'*  Cb.  xvi.  3.  We  did  eat  bread  to  the  full.**  Deut.  ix.  9.  «  I  neither  did  cat'  bread, 
nor  drink  w:»ter.'*    i  Sam.  xxviii.  20.  «*  Saul  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,**  &c. 

t  This  IS  a  (hallow  earthen  ▼effel^  like  a  frying-pan,  made  ufe  of  not  only  for  this,  but  other  purpofes. 
What  is  baked  therein,  is  called  ia-jen^  after  the  name  of  the  veffcl ;  juft  as  tuTcuw  {ffejych.  raynw)  a  word 
of  the  fame  found  and  import,  is  taken  by  the  Greeks :  reeymw  appellant  to  a  Ttryaw  t^vf.  Steph.  Thef. 
p.  1460-1.  If  thy  oblation  (Lev.  ii.  c.)  be  a  meat-offering,  baien  in  a  pan  {etTo  myaw),  it  fhall  be 
of  fine  flour  unleavened,  mingled  with  oil.'* 

i  Dcijpn.  p.  619.  edit.  Cafaub. 

§  Tow  KDt^]^w  or  the  bending  of  the  knee^  Horn.  11.  h.  118.  was  the  very  fame  action  among  the  Greeks  ; 
explained  by  Euftathius  by  x^RrdnyM,  tojii  do^n^  viz.  as  the  eaftern  people  dill  continue  to  (fo,  croft'Ugged. 
j£fchylu8  in  Prometheus,  has  the  fame  expreffion  iorjiuing  down. 

better 
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better  than  lukewarm ;  whereby  the  whole  company  eat  of  it  greedily,  without  the 
leaft  danger  of  burning  or  fcalding  their  fingers.  The  flefli  they  tear  into  morfels, 
and  the  cufcaffowe  they  make  into  pellets,  fqueezing  as  much  of  them  both  together 
as  will  make  a  mouthful.  When  their  food  is  of  a  more  liquid  nature,  fuch  as  oil 
and  vinegar,  robb,  hatted  milk,  honey,  &c.  then,  after  they  have  broken  their  bread 
or  cakes  mto  little  bits  (T|/w/t4»a,  or  fops),  they  fell  on  as  before,  dipping  their  hands  and 
their  morfels  together  therein.  Matt.  xxvi.  23.  Ruth  ii.  14,  John  xiti.  26.  At  all 
thefe  meals,  they  feed  themfelves  with  their  right  hand,  the  left  being  referved  for 
more  ignoble  ufes. 

As  loon  as  any  perfon  is  fatisfied,  he  rifes  up  and  waflies  his  hands,  his  arms,  and 
his  beard,  without  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  company, 
whilft  another  takes  inftantly  his  place ;  the  fervant  fometimes,  for  there  is  no  dif- 
tinOiion  of  tables,  fucceeding  his  mafter. 

At  all  thefe  feftivals  and  entertainments,  the  men  are  treated  in  feparate  apartments 
from  the  women,  Efth.  i.  9. ;  not  the  leaft  intercourfe  or  communication  being  ever 
allowed  betwixt  the  two  fexes. 

When  they  fit  down  to  thefe  meals,  or  when  they  eat  or  drink  at  other  times,  and 
indeed  when  they  enter  upon  their  daily  employments,  or  any  other  aftion,  they 
always  ufe  the  the  word  Bifmilkih*,  i.  e.  In  the  name  of  God ;  with  the  like  ferioufnefs 
and  reverence  alfo  they  pronounce  the  word  Alhandillah,  i.  e.  God  be  praifed^  when 
nature  is  fatisfied,  or  when  their  affairs  are  attended  with  fuccefs. 

$  9'  —  ^f  ^heir  Employments  and  Diver/tens. 

THE  Turks  and  Moors  are  early  rifers,  and  drink  their  fhorbah,  as  they  Oill  a 
mefs  of  pottage,  before  the  dawning  of  the  day ;  at  which  time  they  conflantly  attend 
the  public  devotions,  after  their  muezzims,  or  cryers^  hdse  firft  called  out  thrice  from 
the  tops  of  their  mofques,  Come  to  prayers ;  it  is  better  to  pray  than  to  fleep.  The 
feveral  ftations,  proftrations,  and  other  ceremonies  enjoined  upon  thefe  occafions,  as 
they  have  been  already  well  defcribed  by  R eland  and  other  authors,  fo  they  need  not 
be  here  repeated.  After  they  have  performed  this  (hort  though  neceffary  duty,  as 
they  account  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  morning  is  lights  Gen.  xliv.  9.  the  men  are  fent  away 
to  their  proper  trades  and  occupations,  till  ten  in  the  morning,  the  ufual  time  of 
dining  ;  after  which,  they  return  again  to  their  employment  till  afa,  or  the  afternom 
prayers,  when  all  kind  of  work  ceafes  and  their  (hops  are  Ihut  up.  The  fupper  com- 
monly follows  the  prayers  of  magreb,  or  funfet ;  and  their  devotions  being  repeated 
at  the  fetting  of  the  watch,  or  when  it  begins  to  be  dark,  they  take  their  reft  imme- 
diately afterwards.  In  the  intervals  of  thefe  ftated  hours  of  public  prayer,  or  when 
no  bufinefs  is  to  be  tranfafted,  the  graver  and  more  elderly  perfons  are  frequently 
taken  up  in  counting  over  their  beads;  repeating  Staffar-allah t  at  each  of  them. 
Sometimes  likewife,  inftead  of  fitting  crofs-legged,  or  jointly  upon  their  heels  and 
knees,  their  ufual  pofture  upon  thefe  devotional  occafions,  as  being  the  readier  for 
their  proftrations,  they  fit  down  with  their  knees  placed  upright  before  them,  (as  in 
covering  their  feet^  Judges  iii.  24.  i  Sam.  xxiv.  3.  i.  e.  in  alvo  exonerando)  and  putting 
their  faces  betwixt  them,  as  Elijah  did,  (i  Kings  xviii.  42.)  offer  up,  in  a  more  private 
and  retired  manner,  their  ejaculations  and  prayers.    Others  again  there  are,  who 

•  BiTmillah  is  the  fame  in  cfFeft  with  the  Jcwifh         ^-  «•  "jKn  rfiH*  C3t<>  if  GodwUl^  or  if  God 
tepleafed,  or  if  (be  Lord  will  \  i  Cor.iv.  19.  i  Pet.  iii.  17.  * 
t  Staffar^ah,  i.  e.  God  forgive  me. 

4  mutter 
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mutter  over  by  heart,  moving  their  bodies  too  and  fro  all  the  time,  fuch  poijtions  of 
their  Koran  as  are  then  pitched  upon  for  their  meditation.  Several  of  their  thalebs,  or 
fcribesj  are  fo  well  converfant  with  the  Koran,  that  they  can  correftly  tranfcribe  it  by 
memory  from  one  end  to  another. 

Thofe  who  are  not  fo  ferioufly  and  religioufly  difpofed,  fpend  the  day  either  in 
converfing  with  one  another  at  the  haf-effs  *,  in  the  Bazar,  or  at  the  cofFee-houfes, 
where  they  drink  coffee  t  or  flierbet,  and  play  at  chefs,  wherein  they  are  very  dex- 
trous, and  fometimes  are  fo  well  matched  as  to  continue  the  fame  game  by  adjourn- 
ment for  feveral  days  before  it  is  finiflied.  The  conqueror  is  as  highly  pleafed  with 
having  a  feather,  as  the  cudom  is,  (luck  in  his  turban,  as  our  gamefters  would  be  in 
having  won  a  great  fum.  \ 

But  there  are  feveral  Turkifli  and  Moorifli  youths,  and  no  fmall  part  likewife  of 
the  unmarried  foldiers,  who  attend  their  concubines,  with  wine  and  mufic,  into  the 
fields,  or  elfe  make  themfelves  merry  at  the  tavern  ;  a  pradlice  indeed  exprefsly  pro- 
hibited by  their  religion,  but  what  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  and  the  uncontroulable 
paffions  of  the  tranfgreffors,  oblige  thefe  governments  to  difpenfe  with. 

The  Arab  follows  no  regular  trade  or  employment.  His  life  is  one  continued 
round  of  idlenefs  or  diverlion.  When  no  paftime  nor  hunting-match  calls  him  abroad, 
he  does  nothing  all  the  day  long,  but  loiter  at  home,  fmoke  his  pipe  J,  and  repofe  him- 
ielf  under  fome  neighbouring  made.  He  has  no  relifh  at  all  for  domeftic  amufements, 
and  is  rarely  known  to  converfe  with  his  wife,  or  ^lay  with  his  children.  What  he 
values  above  all  is  his  horfe,  wherein  he  places  his  highefl:  fatisfadio^ ;  being  feldom 
well  pleafed  or  in  good  humour  but  when  he  is  far  from  home,  riding  at  full  fpeed  or 
hunting. 

Tke  Arabs,  and  indeed  the  eaftem  nations  in  general,  are  very  dextrous  at  thefe 
cxercifes.  I  faw  feveral  perfons  at  Cairo,  who,  at  full  fpeed,  and  upon  horfes  iixteen 
hands  high,  would  take  up  from  the  ground  a  jerrid  §,  as  they  called  the  naked  ftalk 
of  a  palm  branch,  that  had  been  dropped  by  themfelves  or  by  their  antagonifts.  Few- 
there  are  who  cannot  quickly  hunt  down  a  wild  boar ;  the  reprefentation  of  which 
fport,  as  it  is  performed  to  this  day,  is  beautifully  defigned  upon  one  of  the  medallions 
in  Conftantine's  arch  ||. 

The  method  is  this :  After  they  have  roufed  the  beaft  from  his  retirement,  and 
pi;rfued  it  into  fome  adjacent  plain,  (the  InTrota-ifAx  x^S^^9  ^  Xenophon  calls  it),  their 
firfl:  endeavour  is,  by  frequently  overtaking  and  turning  it,  to  tire  and  perplex  it ;  and 
•  then  watching  an  opportunity,  they  either  throw  their  lance  at  it,  at  fome  diftance, 
or  elfe  coming  clofe  by  its  fide,  wnich  is  the  moft  valiant  way,  they  lodge  their  fpears 
in  its  body.  At  the  hunting  of  the  lion,  a  whole  diftrid  is  fummoned  to  appear  ; 
who,  forming  themfelves  firft  into  a  circle,  enclofe  a  fpace  of  three,  four,  or  five 

*  The  holding  converfatlons  at  the  haf-effs,  u  e.  t/je  harher^t  Jhop,  feems  to  he  of  great  antiquity  \  for 
Theophrailus,  as  we  read  in  Plutarch,  (Sympos,  1.  v.  q.  5.)  csdla  them  oMm  ovfAVoa-M,  banquets  mfUboui 
wine. 

f  Coffee,  or  cowah,  as  they  pronounce  it,  and  (herbet,  are  both  of  them  eaflem  words ;  the  firft  ot 
Perfian,  the  latter  of  Arabic  extrafiion,  denoting  Jrinif  or  the  n  drinkable, 

X  This  the  Arabs  call,  flirob  cl  douhhan,  drinking  of  fmokct  i.  c.  fbaccot  the  Arabic  and  our  name  being 
the  fame,  according  to  what  Hernandez  relateth,  *  Plantam,  quam  Mexicenfes  Pycielt  leu  Teh  vocar.t, 
ab  Haitinis  appellatur  Tobacus,  a  quibus  non  ad  Indos  folum,  fed  ad  Hifpanos  id  deiiuxit  nomen,  eo  quod 
fuffumigiis  admifceretur,  quae  Tobacoi  etiam  nuncupare  confueverunt,  a  i^rafilianis  Petum,  ab  aHisi  Hcrba 
facrat  a  nonnullis  Nicotiana  dicttur.'    Hift.  Mexican.  L     c.  51. 

%  Some  authors  have  deriTcd  the  name  of  Biledtdgerid  from  thefe  branches ;  but  without  foundation. 
Vid.  p.  34.  &  a6o.  II  Vid,  Vctl  Arcus  Auguilorum,  &c.  Tab.  xxxvi. 
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miles  in  compafs,  accordmg  to  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  quality  of  the 
ground  that  is  pitched  upon  for  the  fcene  of  a&ion.  The  footmen  advance  firit, 
rufliing  into  the  thickets,  with  their  dogs  and  fpears,  to  put  up  the  game ;  whilfl:  the 
horfemen,  keeping  a  little  behind,  are  always  ready  to  charge,  upon  the  firft  fally  of 
the  wild  beaft.  In  this  manner  they  proceed,  ftill  contrafting  their  circle,  till  they 
all  at  laft  either  clofe  in  together,  or  meet  with  fome  other  game  to  divert  them.  The 
accidental  pailime  upon  thefe  occafions  is  fometimes  very  entertaining  ;  for  the  feveral 
different  forts  of  animals  that  lie  within  this  compafs,  being  thus  driven  together,  or 
frighted  from  their  abodes,  they  rarely  fail  of  having  a  variety  of  agreeable  chafes  after 
hares,  jackalls,  hysenas,  and  other  wild  beafts.  We  have  in  the  following  lines,  a  beau- 
tiful defcription  of  the  like  diveriion : 

Si  curva  feras  inda^o  latent^s 
Claudity  et  admoti's  paulatim  caflibus  ardat. 
Iliac  igncm  fonitumque  pavent,  diffufaque  linquont 
A  via,  miranturque  tuum  dccrefccre  moDtem^ 
Donee  m  angtiflam  ceciderunt  undiqae  vallem, 
In  que  viccm  (lupuere  grcges,  focioque  timorc 
Manfuefcunt :  fimul  hirtus  aper,  fimul  arfa*  lupufque 
Cogitur,  et  captos  coatemnit  cerva  leones* 

Stat,  AcbiL  1.  i.  459. 

It  it  commonly  obferved,  that  when  the  lion  perceives  himfelf  in  danger,  nay,  fometimes 
the  very  moment  he  is  roufed,  he  will  feize  direftly  upon  the  perfon  who  is  the  nearell: 
to  him,  and  rather  than  quit  his  hoTd  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  cut  to  pieces* 

Hawking  is  one  of  the  chiefeft  diverfions  among  the  Arabs  and  gentry  ,  of  the 
kingdom  oT  Tunis.  Their  woods  afford  them  a  beautiful  variety  of  hawks  and  falcons, 
for  which  this  kingdom  was  remarkable  two  centuries  ago  *•  With  thdr  ialconetti, 
one  of  the  fmalleil  fpecies,  ^hey  ufually  hunt  on  foot,  efpedally  in  the  quail  feafon,  at 
the  autumnal  equinox,  which  affords  them  high  diveriion  and  pleafure. 

Thofe  who  delight  in  fowling,  do  not  fpring  the  game  as  we  do,  with  dogs ;  but 
{hading  themfelves  with  an  oblong  piece  of  canvals,  ftretched  over  a  couple  of  reeds 
or  fticks,  like  a  door,  they  walk  with  it  through  the  feveral  brakes  and  avenues, 
where  they  exped  to  find  game.  This  canvafs  is  ufually  fpotted  or  painted  with^Ae 
figure  of  a  leopard  ;  and  a  little  below  the  top  of  it  there  is  one  or  more  holes  for 
the  fowler  to  look  through,  and  obferve  \fhat  paffes  before  him.  The  rhaatd,  the 
kitawiah,  partridge,  and  other  gregarious  birds,  will,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
canvafs,  covey  together,  though  they  were  feeding  before  at  fome  diftance  from  each 
other.  The  woodcock,  quail,  and  fuch  birds  likewife  as  do  not  commonly  feed  in 
flocks,  will,  upon  fight  of  this  extended  canvafs,  ftand  ftill  and  look  aftoniihed  ; 
which  gives  the  fportfman  an  opportunity  of  coming  very  near  them ;  and  then, 
refting  the  canvafs  upon  the  ground,  and  direding  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  through 
one  of  the  holes,  he  will  fometimes  (hoot  a  whole  covey  at  a  time.  The  Arabs  have 
another,  though  a  more  laborious  method  of  catching  thefe  birds;  for  obferving 
that  they  become  languid  and  fatigued,  after  they  have  been  haftily  put  up  twice  or 
thrice,  they  immediately  run  in  upon  them,  and  knock  them  down  with  their  zer« 

•  RegeB  Tunctenfes  CsBfareac  majeftati  ejufque  fucccflbribus  Hifpanisc  regibus>  finguli's  annis  in  cquum,' 
fcx  cquos  Mauros,  cofque  exqulfitifiimos,  ac  duodecim  cximios  falconcB,  in  acviternam  beneficiorum  ab  ejuf 
majeliate  acceptorum  memoriam  danto  ci  offcrunto.    Etrob.  Diar,  Exped.  Tunet.  a  Carolo  V.  Imp. 
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wattys  *  or  bludgeons,  as  we  (hould  call  them.  They  are  likewife  well  acquainted  with 
that  method  of  catching  partridges,  which  is  called  tunnelling;  and,  to  make  the. 
capture  the  greater,  they  will  fometimes  place  behind  the  net  a  cage,  with  fome  tame 
ones  within  it,  which^  by  their  perpetual  chirping  and  calling,  quickly  bring  down  the 
coveys  that  are  within  hearing,  and  thereby  decoy  great  numbers  of  them.  This  may- 
lead  us  into  the  right  interpretation  of  vff  Sy^imt%(;  xxotuXXw,  EccIus.  xi.  30.  which 
we  render  like  as  a  partridge  taken  {and  k^pt"]  in  a  cage,  Jo  is  the  heart  of  the  proud  ; 
but  fhould  be,  like  a  decoy  partridge  in  a  cage  t,  fo  is^  &c. 

^  10.— 'Of  their  Manners  and  Cu^oms  :  and  of  the  Moorijh  Women,  their  Lamentations,  l^c. 

THE  Arabs  retain  a  great  many  of  thofe  manners  and  cuftoms  which  we 
read  of  in  facred  as  well  as  profane  hiftory.  For  if  we  except  their  religion,  they 
are  the  very  fame  people  they  were  two  or  three  thoufand  years  ago  ;  without  having 
ever  embraced  any  of  thofe  novelties  in  drefs  or  behaviour,  which  have  had  fo  many 
periods  and  revolutions  among  the  Turks  and  Moors.  Upon  meeting  one  another, 
they  ftill  ufethe  primitive  falutation  of  Salem  alekum  J,  i.  e.  Peace  be  unto  you  ;  though 
by  their  wit  or  fuperftition  they  have  made  it  a  religious  compliment  §,  as  if  they  faid. 
Be  in  a  Jlate  of  falvation.  Before  the  Mahometan  conquefts,  the  expre(fion  was, 
Allah  heekha,  or,  God  prolong  your  life  ;  the  fame  with  Havo  adoni,  the  Punic  com* 
pliment  in  Plautus,  Inferiors,  out  of  deference  and  refped,  kifs  the  feet,  the  knees, 
or  the  garments  of  their  fuperiors ;  but  children,  and  the  neareft  relations,  kifs  the 
head  only.  The  pofture  they  obferve  in  giving  one  another  the  afslem-mah  ||,  is  to 
lay  their  right  hand  upon  their  breaft ;  whilft  others,  who  are  more  intimately 
acquainted,  or  are  of  equal  age  and  dignity,  mutually  kifs  the  hand,  the-head,  or  (houlder, 
of  pach  other  At  the  feaft  of  their  byram,  and  upon  other  great  folemnities,  the  wife 
compliments  her  hulhand  by  ki(nng  his  hand. 

It  is  here  no  difgrace  for  perfons  of  the  higheft  charafter  to  bufy  themfelves  in  what 
we  (hould  reckon  menial  employments.  The  greateft  prince,  like  Gideon  and  Araunah 
of  pld,  aflifts  in  the  moft  laborious  a£Uons  of  hufbandry ;  neither  is  he  a(hamed  to  fetch 
a  lamb  from  his  herd  **  and  kill  it  ttj  whilft  the  princefs  his  wife  is  impatient  till  flie 

•  Thcfe  are  (hort  ft?ck»,  fuch  probably  as  the  ancient  (xxtiTTf*  were,  which  belna  bound  round  the  end 
with  Iron,  or  inlaid  with  pewter  or  brafs,  fenre  thofe  Arabs  who  are  not  matters  of  a  gun,  for  an  offenfive 
and  dcfenfive  weapon.    .         r        .  t  Vid.  Boch.  HIeroz.  part.  poft.  l.i.  c.  15. 

X  uind  be  (Jofeph)  fald  XDj^  Dl7B^»        faine  with  the  Arab.  Salamunlikum,  IPeace  he  unto you^ 
Gen.  xliii.  23.  Judges  vl.  23.  and  xix.  20.    i  Sam.  Xxv.  6.  &c.    John  xx.  19.    Peace  be  unto  you,  &c. 

§  The  Mahometans  love  to  call  their  religion  I-flamlfme,  from  the  Arab.  Salama,  which  in  the  4th 
conj.  is  Aflama,  to  enter  Into  the  ftate  of  falvation  ;  hence  Eflam,  the  faving  religion,  and  Muflemoo,  or,  as 
we  call  it,  Mufleman,  or  Mufolem,  he  that  helieveth  therein.    Prid.  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  1 1. 

tl  In  Gen.  xxxvii.  4.  it  is  faid,  «*  When  Jofeph's  brethren  faw  that  their  father  loved  him  more  than 
all  bis  brethren,  that  they  hated  him,  and  could  not /peak  peaceably  to  him      whereas  thefe  laft  words  (hould. 
be  rendered  thus,  they  vfould  not  give  him  the  afslem^maht  or  the  compliment  of  peace. 

^  Salutations  of  this  kind  are  often  mentioned  in  Homer,  aspradifed  by  the  Greeks. 
YMffOt     /AAV  xi^Xny  Tf  xoi  ce^^v  ^acst  xoXa, 
Xft^xi  T  ufAi^i^.  Odyfi.  1.  xvi.  ver.  1 

Km  KVfAiof  —  Ibid.  xxi.  ver.  224. 

Ki^aXufxai  x*^i*^  iwovf.       Ibid.  ver.  225. 
Thus  we  read.  Gen.  xviii.  7.  that  Abraham  ran  to  the  herd  and  fetcht  a  calf  upon  the.  arrival  of  th» 
three  angels. 

f  f  Ib  this  manner,  we  find  Achilles  and  Patroculus  employed,  Horn.  II.  ix.  205,  &c. 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feaft  prcfidcs  ; 
The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  fkill  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  fweats  the  fire  to  raife.  Pope« 

has 
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has  prepared  her  fire  and  her  kettle  to  feeth  and  drefs  it.  The  cuftoni' that  ftill  con-, 
tinues  of  walking  either  bare-foot  *,  or  with  flippers,  requires  the  ancient  compliment 
of  bringing  water  upon  the  arrival  of  a  ftranger,  to  warn  his  feet  t-  And  who  is  the 
perfbn  that  prefents  himfelf  firft  to  do  this  office,  and  to  give  the  mar-habbar,  or  welcome^ 
but  the  mafter  himfelf  of  the  family  ?  who  always  diftinguiflies  himfelf  by  being  the 
moft  officious ;  and  after  his  entertainment  is  prepared,  accounts  it  a  breach  of  refpefl: 
to  fit  down  with  his  guefts,  but  ftands  up  all  the  time,  and  ferves  them.  Thus  Abraham, 
as  we  read,  Gen.  xviii.  8.  "  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dreffed, 
and  fet  it  before  the  angels,  and  he  flood  by  them  under  the  tree,  and  they 
did  eat." 

Yet  this  outward  behaviour  of  the  Arab  is  frequently  the  very  reverfe  of  his  inward 
temper  and  inclination,  for  he  is  naturally  falfe,  thievifli,  and  treacherous  J  ;  and  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  thofe  very  perfons  are  overtaken  and  pillaged  in  the  morning, 
who  were  entertained  the  night  before  with  the  greatefl  hofpitality.  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah has  well  defcribed  them:  ^*  In  the  ways,'*  fays  he,  (iii.  2.)  "  haft  thou  fat  for 
them,  as  the  Arabian  in  the  wildernefs.'* 

Neither  are  they  to  be  accufed  of  plundering  ftrangers  only,  or  whomfoever  they 
may  find  unarmed  or  defencelefs  ;  but  for  thofe  many  implacable  and  hereditary  ani- 
mofities  which  continually  fubfift  among  themfelves,  literally  fulfilling  to  this  day  the 
prophecy  of  the  angel  to  Hagar,  Gen.  xvi.  1 2.  that  Iflimael  fhould  be  a  wild  man  : 
his  hand  ftiould  be  againft  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  againft  his."  The  greateft 
as  well  as  the  fmalleft  tribes  are  perpetually  at  variance  with  one  another,  frequently 
occafioned  upon  the  moft  trivial  account,  as  if  they  were,  from  the  very  days 
of  their  great  anceftor,  naturally  prone  to  difcord  and  contention.  Even  under  the 
Turkifli  governments,  where  they  have  fo  often  fuffered  by  their  untimely  revolts, 
yet,  upon  the  leaft  difturbance  or  profpeft  of  a  revolution,  they  are  the  firft  in  arms, 
in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  their  dependency  ;  though  they  are  fure  that,  in  the  end, 
their  chains  are  thereby  to  be  more  ftrongly  riveted. 

However,  it  muft  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  weftern  Moors,  that  they  ftill 
continue  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  fome  barbarous  nations  bordering  upon  the  river 
Niger,  without  feeing  §  the  perfons  they  trade  with,  or  without  having  once  broke 
through  that  original  charter  of  commerce,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
fettled  between  them.  The  method  is  this :  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  (in  the 
winter,  if  I  am  not  miftaken),  they  make  this  journey  in  a  numerous  caravan,  carrying 
along  with  them  coral  and  glafs  beads,  bracelets  of  horn,  knives,  fciflars,  and  fuch 
like  trinkets.    When  they  arrive  at  the  place  appointed,  which  is  on  fuch  a  day  of  the 

*  The  feet  being  thus  unguarded,  were  eveiy  moment  h'able  to  be  hurt  and  injured :  and  from  thence* 
perhapsi  the  danger,  without  the  Divine  afliftance,  which  even  protefts  us  from  the  fmalleft  misfortunes^  of 
da/bing  them  agatnji  a Jlone^  Pfal.  xci.  12.  which  perhaps  may  further  illuftrate  that  difficult  text.  Job,  v.  23. 
'  of  being  in  league  nvith  the  Jiones  of  the  Jield.  By  attending  fo  often  as  I  have  done  to  this  cuftom  of 
walking  barc-foot,  I  am  induced  to  imagine,  that  Hpjf H  N*?  ^'JJ'^*  Deut.  viii.  4.  which  we  render,  thy 
foot  did  not  fwelly  fhould  rather  be,  thy  foot  did  not  wear  aivay^  (attritus,  Hicron.)  by  the  exerciling  of  it  ia 
Arabia  Petraea  for  forty  years. 

f  Thus  Gen.  xviii.  4.  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched,  and  wafh  your  feet.'*  Judg.  xix.  2  u 
Luke.  vii.  44.  ««  I  entered  into  thine  houfe,  thou  gavcft  me  no  water  for  my  feet ;  but  ftie  hath  wafhcd  my 
feet  with  tears.*' 

■\,  Like  their  prcdecelfora  the  Carthaginians,  who  are  called^by  Tully,  Orat.ii.  contra  Rull.  fraudulenti 
ft  mendaces. 

J  In  like  manner,  the  Seres  are  faid  never  to  fee  or  fpeak  with  the  people  they  traded  with,  Euflathfus, 
likewife,  upon  the  faith  of  Herodotus,  relates,  that  the  Chrthaginians  traded  after  the  fame  manner  with 
fome  people  beyond  Hercules'  pillars.   Vid.  Arbuthnott  on  Corns,  p.  230. 

4  Q  2  moon^ 
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moon,  they  find  in  the  evening  feveral  different  heaps  of  gold  dufl:,  lying  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  each  other,  againft  which  the  Moors  place  fo  many  of  their  trinkets  as 
they  judge  will  be  taken  in  exchange  for  them.  If  the  Nigritians,  the  next  morning, 
approve  of  the  bargain,  they  take  up  the  trinkets,  and  leave  the  gold  dud,  or  elfe  make 
fome  deductions  from  the  latter,  &c.  And  in  this  manner  tranfaft  their  exchange, 
without  feeing  one  another,  or  without  the  leaft  inftance  of  dilhonefty  or  perfidbufnefs 
on  either  fide. 

The  cuftom  of  the  Nafamones  *,  of  plighting  their  troth,  by  drinking  out  of  each 
other's  hands,  is,  at  this  time,  the  only  ceremony  which  the  Algerines  ufe  in  mar- 
riage. But  the  contraQ:  is  previoufly  made  betwixt  the  parents,  wherein  exprefs  men- 
tion is  made  not  only  of  the  faddock^  as  they  call  that  particular  fum  of  money  which 
the  bridegroom  fettles  upon  the  bride,  but  likewife,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham tj  of  the  feveral  changes  of  raiment,  the  quantity  of  jewels,  and  the  number  of 
flaves  that  the  bride  is  to  be  attended  with  when  flie  firft  waits  upon  her  hufband. 
Thefe  likewife  are  her  property  ever  afterwards.  The  parties  never  fee  one  another, 
till  the  marriage  is  to  be  confummated  ;  at  which  time,  the  relations  being  withdrawn, 
the  bridegroom  proceeds  firft  to  unveil  his  bride  J,  and  then  {%onam  folvere)  to  undrefs 
her.  Upon  forfeiture  of  the  faddock^  the  huflband  may  put  away  his  wife  when  he 
pleafes ;  though  he  cannot  take  her  again,  notwithftanding  the  ftrongeft  folicitations, 
till  (he  is  married  and  bedded  to  another.  ^ 

The  civility  and  refped  which  the  politer  nations  of  Europe  pay  to  the  weaker  fex, 
are  looked  upon  here  as  extravagancies,  and  as  fo  many  infringements  of  that  law  of 
nature  which  affigns  to  man  the  pre-eminence.  For  the  matrons  of  this  country, 
though  they  are  confidered  as  fervants  indeed  of  better  fafliion,  yet  they  have  the 
greateft  (hare  of  toil  and  bufinefs  upon  their  hands.  Whilft  the  lazy  hulband  repofes 
himfelf  under  fome  neighbouring  {hade,  and  the  young  men  and  the  maidens,  as  we 
read  of  Rachel  §,  attend  the  flocks ;  the  wives  are  all  the  day  taken  up,  as  the  cuftom 
was  likewife  in  ancient  Greece,  either  in  attending  their  looms  ||,  or  in  grinding  at  the 

*  Ilifiari  ^1  Totfm  ;i^;fa;yTOM*  ix      x*^^^       ^'^i       etvroi  ix  T*>;rtf  m^b'  vua,    Herod.  Mclf>oni.  ^172* 

f  A  gold  and  diver  farmah,  one  or  two  fetts  of  ear-rings,  braceletSy  and  fhekels,  a  gold  chain  to  hang 
over  thei'r  breads^  with  half  a  dozen  vefts,  fome  of  brocade,  tothers  of  rich  lilk,  are  ufually  the  wedding 
clothes  of  a  lady  of  fafhion.  Habits  and  ornaments  of  the  like  kind  were  given  to  the  bride  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  Thus  a  golden  ear-ring  of  half  a flxkel  weight  was  given  to  Rebekahf  and  two  bracelets for  her  hands  ^ 
often  JhekeU  weiffhtofgoldi  Gen,  xxiv,  22.  Abraham's  fervant  alfo  brought  forth  jewels  offtheTf  and  jewels 
rf goldf  and  raiment f  and  gave  them  to  Rebeiahf  ver.  53.  Befides,  every  woman  that  is  married,  haii  at 
leaii  one  female  Have  (who  is  ufually  a  black)  to  attend  her ;  whilft  others  have  two  or  more,  according  to 
their  rank  and  quality.  In  this  manner,  we  Hnd  that  Hagar  was  Sarah's  handmaid  ;  that  Rebckah,  when 
ihe  was  betrothed  to  Ifaac,  was  attended  by  hernurfe  (Gen.  xiv.  59.)  and  her  damfels%  ver.  61 .;  that  Laban, 
fGen.  xxiv.  24.)  ^^tv  unto  his  daughter ^  Leah%  when  fhe  was  married  to  Jacob,  Zdbhah%  his  maid^  fpr  a 
SHtndmaid i  and  unto  Rachel,  (ver.  29.}  upon  the  like  occaHon,  Bilhah^  his  handmaid,  to  be  her  maid, 
David,  inftead  of  fettling  any  faddock  or  ^ipwry  upon  Saul's  daughter,  was,  inftead  of  it,  to  bring  an 
hundred  fore/kins  of  the  Philiflines,  i  Sam.  xviii.  2  j. 

Thus  Leah,  by  retaining  her  veil,  through  her  own  arttficei  (as  Tamar  did  afterwards^ 
Gen.  xxxviii.  14.^  or  by  the  fubtlety  and  contrivance  of  her  father  Laban,  might  have  pafled  for  her  filler 
Rachel,  Gen.  xxix.  25*  Though  the  night  alone,  the  undiftinguilhing  feafon,  when  (he  was  brought  to 
Jacob,  ver.  23.'raay  otherwife  account  for  the  mitlake.  And  thus  it  is  [aid  of  Ruth,  (iii.  14.)  that  /be 
rofe  up  in  the  morning,  before  one  could  inow  another ;  and  of  the  harlot,  1  Kings  iii.  20,  21.  When  J  had 
$Qnfidered  the  child  in  the  morning,  that  was  laid  in  my  bofom  at  midnight,  behold,  fays  fhe,  it  was  not  my  fon. 

§  It  is  cuftomary,  even  to  this  day,  for  the  children  of  the  greateft  emccr  to  attend  their  flocks  ;  as  wc 
find,  Gen.  xxix.  9.  Rafihel  kept  the Jheep  of  her  father  Laban.  The  fame  is  related  of  the  feven  children  of 
the  Kings  of  Thebes,  Horn.  11.  vi.  ver.  424. ;  of  Antiphus,  the  fon  of  Priam,  II.  xi.  ver.  106. }  of  Anchifcs^ 
jEneas'  mother,  II.  i.  ver.  31^* 

J(  Like  Andromachci  11.  vu  rer.  49X«  orPcnelopei  Odyb.  i.  ver.  957* 
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mill*,  or  in  making  of  bread,  cufcafpnve^  *dweeda^  and  fuch  like  farinaceous  food  ^fo 
far  correfponding  with  the  yutraixf^  fmoiroiiHvm  or  arQirmou    Neither  is  this  all ;  for, 
to  finiih  the  day,  at  the  time  of  the  evenings  even  the  time  that  women  go  out  (u  Jf  «u«o-a<, 
Horn.  Od,  X.  ver.  105.)  to  draw  water j  Gen.  xxiv.  1 1.  they  are  ftill  to  fit  themfelves 
out  with  a  pitcher  of  a  goat's  ikin  fj  and,  tying  their  fucking  children  behind  them, 
trudge  it  in  this  manner  two  or  three  miles  to  fetch  water.    Yet,  in  the  midft  of  all 
thefe  labours  and  incumbrances,  not  one  of  thefe  country  ladies,  in  imitation  no  doubt 
of  thofe  of  better  faihion  in  cities,  will  lay  afide  any  of  their  ornaments ;  neither  their 
nofe-jewels,  (Ifa.iii.  22.Ezek.xvi.  10.)  ufed  ftill  by  the  Levant  Arabs;  neither  their 
bracelets  or  their  (hackles,  the  tinkling  ornaments  of  their  fe^t^  Ifa.iii.  16. ;  neither  their 
ear-rings,  or  looking-glaffes  |,  which  they  hang  upon  their  breafts ;  neither  the 
tinging  their  eye-lids  with  lead-ore ;  fo  prevalent  is  cuftom,  even  in  the  moft  un- 
civilized parts  of  Barbary ;  and  fo  very  zealous  are  thefe  homely  creatures  to  appear  in 
the  mode  and  fafhion. 

The  Arabian  women  are  fwarthy,  and  rarely  well-favoured  ;  but  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Moorifli  women  would  be  reckoned  beauties,  even  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
children  certainly  have  the  fineft  complexions  of  any  nation  whatfoever.  We  have  a 
wrong  notion  of  the  Moors  §,  in  taking  them  for  a  fwarthy  people.  The  men  indeed, 
by  wearing  only  the  tiara^  or  a  fcuil-cap,  are  expofed  fo  much  to  the  fun,  that  they 
quickly  attain  the  fwarthinefs  of  the  Arab }  but  the  women,  keeping  more  at  home, 
preferve  their  beauty  till  they  are  thirty ;  at  which  age  they  begin  to  be  wrinkled,  and 
are  ufually  paft  child-bearing.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  one  of  thefe  girls  is  a  mother 
at  eleven,  and  a  grandmother  at  two^d-twenty ;  and  as  their  lives  are  ufually  of  the 
fame  length  with  thofe  of  the  Europeans,  feveral  of  thefe  matrons  have  lived  to  fee 
4heir  children  of  many  generations. 

At  all  their  principal  entertainments,  and  to  (hew  mirth  and  gladnefs  upon  other 
oecafions,  the  women  welcome  the  arrival  of  each  gueft,  by  fqualling  out  for  feveral 
times  together,  loo^  loo^  loo^.  At  their  funerals  alfo,  and  upon  other  melancholy 
oecafions,  they  repeat  the  fame  noife^,  only  they  make  it  more  deep  and  hollow  **, 
and  end  each  period  with  fome  ventriloquous  fighs.   The  osAaA^^oi^Ta;  ^roAAa,  or  wail* 

*  Horn.  Odyfs.  til.  vcr.  105.  Simonld.  de  Mulicnbus.    Mat.  xxiv.  41.    Herod.  Lvil.c.  187.  Thu» 
cyd.].  n. 

f  There  is  frequent  mention  made  of  thofe  fkins  in  the  Holy  Scnptures.   Thas  riDHf  Gtn.  xxi.  14, 
15.  &  ip.  "utJ  or  nKJf  Jofti.  ix.  4.   Judg.  iv.  19,    i  Sam.  xvJ.  19.   Pfal.  Wi.  8.  and  cxix.  83. 
1  Sam.  1.  24.  and  x.  3.  Jer.  xiii.  12.  and  «<ncof»  Matt.  ix.  17.  Mark  ii.  22.  Luke  v.  37.  which  (hould  be 
rendered^/kffx,  are  improperly  interpreted  boliles, 

X  Thefe  were  of  poUftied  brafs  among  the  Hebrew  women,  as  we  learn  from  Exod.  xxxviii.  8. 

^  The  word  Moor  \%  generally  (uppofed  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  perfon  of  a  dark  and  fwarthy  com- 
plexion ;  whereasy  it  only  denotes  the  fituation  of  their  country.  For  "\3y D  Agnizes  a  ferry  or  narrow 
part  of  the  fsa — fretum  tn^eSuif  &c,  n^yOt  Mav'rif  confequently  wUl  b^the  fame  M  Urajeffanetu  feu 
odtm^eQum  vivetu)  a  perlon  who  lives  near  fuch  a  place ;  juft  as  the  Moors  are  iituated  witn  refpeft  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Herculeum  of  the  ancients.  >  Vid.Peritfol.  Cofm.  edit. 
T.  Hyde»  p.  48.  But  Bochart  deduceth  the  word  from  another  original.  ^^*inV3»  Ma^rif  quaii 
fofiremi  vcl  occideniales  didi,  ab  *l^nN  qu<>d  et  pofieriut  et  ouulenfem  fonat.  Plene  fcriberetur  Maubarin^ 
fed  gutturales  pafiim  elidi  nemo  eft  qui  nefdat.    Boch.  Chan.  1.  i.  c.  25. 

II  Acorruption,  as  it  feemsto  be,  of  n*l77n>  HallelujaL  AXaM,  a  word  of  the  like  found  wat 
ufed  by  an  army,  either  before  they  gave  the  onfet,  or  when  they  had  obtained  the  vidory.  Vid.  Pol. 
Svnops.  vol.iv.  p.  790.  &  Mint.  Lex  in  voce  'AAoAa^w.  The  Tutks  to  this  day  call  out  Allahf  AUab, 
jil/ahf  upon  the  like  occafion. 

f  As  if  the  \iord  was  related  to  the  Heb.  77^,  efulari,  (Mic.  i.  8.)  from  whence  perhaps  our  Englifh 
word  tohottfh 

**  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  J?/r&fi,  f0tf»  1011,  were  ufed  in  this  manner.   Em^mf  }t  retK  wrfiyiM?,  iXiXn^ 
jv,     «f  TO  /Aiy  MTCwimH  •rriferwF  xoi  xamJ^im^  m^9ffi,  re  2t  varT^^m     t«(^x*i$  fr>*    Plutarch  in  Thefeo. 
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ing  greatly  J  as  our  verlion  expreffes  it,  Mark  V.  38.  upon  the  death  of  Jalrus' daughter, 
was  probably  performed  in  this  manner.  For  there  are  feveral  women  hired  to  adt 
upon  thefe  lugubrious  occafions;  who,  like  the  Praeficae  *,  or  mourning  women  of 
old,  are  Jkilful  in  lamentation^  (Amos  v.  16.)  and  great  miftreffes  of  thefe  melancholy 
expreflions ;  and  indeed  they  perform  their  parts  with  fuch  proper  founds,  geftures 
and  commotions,  that  they  rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  affembly  into  fome  extraor- 
dinary pitch  of  thoughtfulnefs  and  forrow.  The  Bi  itifti  faSory  has  often  been  very 
fenfibly  touched  with  thefe  lamentations,  whenever  they  were  made  in  the  neighbouring 
houfes.  ^ 

No  nation  in  the  world  is  fo  much  given  to  fuperftition  as  the  Arabs,  or  even  as  the 
Mahometans  in  general.    They  hang  {  about  their  childi^n's  necks  the  figure  of  an 
%  open  hand,  ufually  the  right,  which  the  Turks  and  Moors  paint  likevvife  upon  their 

Ihips  and  houfes,  as  a  counter-charm  to  an  evil  eye ;  for  five  is  with  them  an  unlucky 
number,  and  ^ve  (meaning  their  fingers)  in  your  eyes,  is  their  proverb  of  curfing  and 
defiance.  Thofe  of  riper  years  carry  with  them  fome  paragraphs  of  their  Koran,  which, 
as  the  Jews  did  their  phyladleries,  Exod.  xiii.  16.  Numb.  xv.  38.  they  place  upon  their 
breaft,  or  few  under  their  caps,  to  -  prevent  fafcination  and  witchcraft,  and  to  fecure 
themfelves  from  ficknefs  and  misfortunes.  The  virtue  of  thefe  fcroUs  and  charms  is 
fuppofed  Hkewife  to  be  fo  far  univerfal,  that  they  fufpend  them,  even  jupon  the  necks 
of  their  cattle,  horfes,  and  other  beafts  of  burthen.  They  place  great  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  magicians  and  forcerers  §,  as  the  Egyptians  and  Moabites  ||  did,  who  in  old 
time  were  their  neighbours  ;  and  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions,  particularly  in  a 
Imgering  diftemper,  they  ufe  feveral  fuperftitious  ceremonies  in  the  facrificing  of  a 
cock,  a  fheep,  or  a  goat,  by  burymg  the  whole  carcafe  under  ground,  by  drinking  a 

*  Prsficse  dicuntur  mulieres  ad  lamentandum  mortuum  condu6lxy  quae  dant  caeteris  modum  plangendi', 
quafi  in  hoc  ijpfum  pracfedlac.    VId.  P.  Fed.  &  Non.  Marccll.  in  voce. 

t  "  Call  tor  the  [ni33pJ3>  ^^^^  ]^p*  lamenQ  mourning  women,  that  they  may  come — and 
take  up  a  waiHng  for  un,  that  our  eyca  may  rundown  with  tears,  and  our  eye-lids ^ufh out  with  water,*' 
Jer.  ix.  17,  18.  Such  like  extraordinary  demondrations  of  forrow  we  have  related,  Pfal.  vL  6.  •*  Every 
night  wa(h  I  my  bed,  {or)  make  I  my  bed  to  fwim  :  I  water  my  couch  with  my  tears."  Pfal.  cxix. 
136.  **  Rivers  of  waters  run  down  my  eyes."  Jer.  ix.  i.  O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes 
a  fountain  of  tears."  And  Lam.  iii.  48.  «*  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  rivers  of  waters,"  The  drawing 
of  water  at  Mizpah^  ( i  Sam.  vii.  6.)  and  pouring  it  out  before  the  Lord,  and  fafling^  may  likewife  denote,  in 
the  eaftern  manner  of  exprclTion,  fome  higher  degree  of  grief  and  contrition.  EJuderunt  cor  fuum  in  pteni' 
tentiat  ut  aquas  ante  Deum^  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe  interprets  it ;  or,  as  Vatablu<i,  Hauferunt  aquas  a 
puteo  cordis  fui,  et  abunde  lacrymati  funt  coram  Domino  refipifcentes .  J^qua  effufa  iacrymas  Jignificatt  fays  Gro- 
tius  in  locum.        '  ; 

X  This  cuftom  of  hanging  things  about  the  neck  to  prevent  mifchief,  diftempers,  &c.  feems  to  be  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  common  to  other  nations.  Thus  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat,  1.  vi.  in  fine*  *  Pracbia  a 
,  praebendo.  ut  fit  tutum  :  quod  fint  remedia  in  cello  puercis.'    <  Fafcinum,  collis  nempe  puerorum  fufpen- 

fum,  infantium  cu/iodem  appellat  Plinius,'  1.  xx'viii.  c.  4.  The  Bulla  was  worn  upon  the  fame  account,  as 
Macrobius  tells  us,  Saturn,  k  i.  *  Bulla  geftamcn  crat  triumphantium,  inclufis  intra  cam  remcdiis,  quae 
crederent  adverfum  invidiam  valcntiflitna.' 

§  The  feveral  clafFesof  which  are  enumerated  in  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11.;  w«.  fuch  as  tife  divination^  or  it  an 
ohferver  of  times,  or  an  enchanter^  or  a  tvitchy  or  a  cbarmert  or  a  confuher  with  familiar  fpiritt^  or  a  wizard^  or  a 
necromancer.  They  pretend  to  have  daily  inftances  in  thefe  countries  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  one  or 
other  of  thefe  perfons,  particularly  in  caufing  or  taking  away  the  influence  of  the  maUfcium  ligaminii^  or 
vinculum  Veneris f  which  feems  to  have  been  well  known  in  the  time  of  Auguftui. 

Ne6^e  tribus  nodis  ternos,  Amarilli,  colores, 
Ncfte,  Amarilli,  nodos,  et  Veneris  die  vincula  ne6lo, 

Firg,  Eel,  viii.  77. 

[|  Vi%.  the  Egyptians,  (Vid. '  Aufon.  Epift.  xix.  Jofeph's  divining  cup^  Gen.  xliv.  5.)  Moabites, 
(  Balaain  wait  not^  as  at  ciber  times,  to  feck  for  enchantments ,  Num.  xxiv.  1 7)  lie. 

part 
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part  of  the  blood,  or  by  burning  or  difperfing  the  feathers.  For  it  is  a  prevaJling 
opinion  all  over  this  country,  that  a  great  many  difeafes  proceed  from,  fome  offence  oi^ 
other  that  has  been  given  to  the  jenoune^  a  clafs  of  beings  placed  by  them  betwixt 
angels  and  defils.  Thefe,  like  the  fairies  of  our  forefathers,  are  fuppofed  to  frequent 
ihades  and  fountains ;  and  to  affume  the  bodies  of  toads,  worms,  and  other  little 
animals,  which,  being  always  in  our  way,  are  liable  every  moment  to  be  hurt  and 
molefted  by  us.  When  any  perfon  therefore  is  lame  or  fickly,  he  fancies  that  he  has 
injured  one  or  other  of  thefe  beings  ;  upon  which  the  women,  who,  like  the  ancient 
venefica^  are  dextrous  in  thefe  ceremonies,  are  fent  for  immediately ;  and  go,  as  I  have 
feen  them,  upon  a  Wednefday,  with  frankincenfe  and  other  perfumes,  to  fome  neigh- 
bouring fpring,  where  they  facrifice  a  hen  or  a  cock,  an  ewe  or  a  ram,  &c.  according 
to  the  fex  *  and  quality  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

§  II.  —  Of  their  Superjlitions  ;  with  an  Account  of  their  Saints  or  Marabbutts,  isfc. 

THE  Mahometans  have  a  great  veneration  for  their  Marabbutts,  who  are  generally^ 
perfons  of  a  rigid  and  auftere  life,  continually  employing  themfelves  either  in  counting 
over  their  beads  tj  or  elfe  in  meditation  and  prayer.  This  faintfhip  goes  by  fucceflion  j 
and  the  fon  is  entitled  to  the  fame  reverence  and  efteem  with  the  father,  provided  he 
can  keep  up  and  maintain  the  fame  gravity  and  decorum.  Some  of  them  alfo  lhare  in 
the  fame  reputation  with  their  prophet,  of  receiving  vifions,  and  converfing  with  the 
deity ;  whilft  others,  who  pretend  to  work  miracles,  are  endowed  with  gifts,  which 
Mahomet  I  himfelf  durft  not  pretend  to.  When  I  was  (^an.  173^2,)  near  the  river 
Arhew  with  Seedy  Muftafa,  the  Kaleefa  of  the  weftern  province,  he  told  me,  in  the 
prefence  of  a  number  of  Arabian  Shekhs,  who  vouched  for  the  fad,  that  Seedy  ben 
Mukha-lah,  a  Marabbutt  hard  by,  had  a  folid  iron  bar,  which,  upon  command,  would 
give  the  fame  noife  with  a  cannon,  and  do  the  li^e  execution ;  and  that  once  the  whole  • 
Algerine  army,  upon  demandmg  too  exorbitant  a  tax  from  the  Arabs  under  his  pro- 
tection, were  put  to  flight  by  the  miracle.  Yet  notwithftanding  the  frequency,  as  they 
pretended,  of  the  experiment,  notwithftanding  the  merit  I  urged  there  would  be  of 
convincing  a  Chriftian  of  the  truth  of  it,  befides  the  folicitations  and  intreaties  of  the 
whole  company  that  this  Marabbutt  fliould  be  fent  for.  Seedy  ben  Mukha-lah  §  had  too 
much  policy  to  appear  and  hazard  his  reputation.  But  I  had  better  fuccefs  near 
Seteef,  with  Seedy  Aflioure,  the  Marabbutt  of  the  Ammer ;  a  perfon  famous  all  over  the 
eaftern  province  for  the  vomiting  of  fire.  This  operation,  as  he  performed  it,  I  faw 
feveral  times ;  the  firft  inftance  whereof  did  indeed  very  much  furprife  me.  For 
being  in  a  mixed  company,  and  little  regarding  him,  I  obferved,  all  on  a  fudden, 
his  mouth  in  a  blaze,  and  his  whole  body  feemingly  diftorted  with  agonies.  But  by 
keeping  my  eye  more  carefully  upon  him,  when  the  fame  was  repeated  a  fecond  time, 
(for  he  had  feveral  of  thefe  pretended  ecftafies,)  I  plainly  difcovered  the  whole  cheat 
and  contrivance.    For  during  the  time  thait  his  head  and  his  hands  lay  concealed  under 

*  Hz.  A  male  being  facrificcd  for  the  female  fex,  isfc. 

f  In  touching  each  bead  of  their  chaplct,  confiftinc;  ufually  of  ninety-nine,  they  either  fay  Alhamdi'lhh, 
God  iefrai/ed;  Allah  Kibcer,  i.  e.  God  is  great;  or,  Iftugfur  Allah — Staffour  Allah,  God  forgive  mep 
J  Vid.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  18,  19. 

§  This  name,  by  interpretation,  ie,  the  fon  of  a  gun;  it^txdX  perfons  in  ' thefe  countries  having  their 
cognomina  from  fome  quality  or. other  for  which  they  are  remarkable.    Of  this  quality,  they  arc  cither 
called  Abbon,  i.  e.  father^  or  Ibn,  beq^  i.  e.  fon  of  it.    Thus  a  fat  man  is  called  Abbon  kerfh,  i.  e.  the 
father  of  a  bellyy  &c. 
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his  bumoofe,  when  he  pretended  to  be  converfing  with  the  Deity,  he  wasr  aduallf 
lighting  the  fire ;  and  accordingly,  when  he  was  ready  to  difplay  it,  fuch  a  quantity  of 
fmoke  attended  his  head  and  hands,  in  withdrawing  them  from  under  his  bumoofe^ 
there  was  fo  ftrong  a  fmell  likewife  of  tow  and  fulphur,  befides  fome  threads  of  th^ 
former  that  were  unfortunately  engaged  to  his  beard,  that  none  but  an  ignorant  and 
bigoited  people  could  be  deceived  by  the  impofture.  This  I  took  notice  of  to  fom^ 
Turks  that  werfe  with  me,  who  faw  through  the  cheat ;  but  the  Arabs  ftill  infifted  upoil 
the  wonderful  gift  of  Seedy  Afhoure,  as  the  Ephefians  did  of  their  Diana ;  and  that 
Ma  kan  fhy  kiff  hoo,  i.  e.  There  was  none  like  him. 

Thefe  people  likewife  are  equally  foolifh  and  extravagant  in  their  Jaffar^eah^  as  they 
call  the  pretentions  they  make  to  the  knowledge  of  future  events  and  contingencies* 
They  are  not  indeed  hitherto  agreed  by  what  extraordinary  means  they  come  at  thefe 
revelations ;  though  the  difcoveries  they  would  be  believed  to  make  are  in  fuch  general 
terms  fo  falfe,  for  the  moft  part,  and  at  the  beft  dubious,  and  never  particularly 
circumftantiated,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  the  gravity  or  attention  to  enquire  after  their 
original.  However,  none  of  them  ever  aiferted  that  they  were  from  divine  infpiration; 
tlK)ugh  there  are  a  number  of  enthufiafts  in  this  religion,  who  pretend  to  be  full  of 
the  Deity,  upon  other  occafions.  Some  attribute  them  to  magareahy  for  fo  they  call 
witchcraft  and  enchantment,  othei^  to  aftrology  or  the  do&rine  of  the  ftars,  whilft  their 
thalebs  pretend  to  have  the  prophecies  of  Aly,  the  fon-in-law  of  their  prophet; 
wherein  they  give  out^  that  he  has  left  them  a  general  and  chronological  account  of  the 
moft  remarkable  occurrences  which  have  happened  in  the  world  fined  his  time,  or 
which  are  to  fall  out  in  future  ages. 

When  I  was  at  Tunis,  in  the  fpring  of  1727,  there  were  feveral  prophecies  handed 
about,  partly,  as  was  alleged,  from  this  book,  partly  from  their  Jaffar-eah,  that  Haflan 
ben  Aly,  the  bey  or  king  at  that  time,  was  to  be  immediately  depofed  by  his  nephew, 
Aly  Bafhaw.    The  myftery  of  it  was,  that  Haflan  ben  Aly,  otherwife  a  good  and  wife 
prince,  had  a  mighty  inclination  to  opprefs  the  richeft  of  his  fubjeds  ;  and,  by  a  piece 
of  ill-timed  policy,  had,  fince  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  negleded  the  natural  bom 
Turks,  and  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  Moors  and  renegadoes ;  upon  whom  likewife 
he  beftowed  the  greateft  honours  and  preferments.    On  the  other  hand,  Aly  Balhaw, 
while  he  afted  under  him  as  aga  of  the  Janizaries,  behaved  himfelf  with  fuch  courtefy, 
generofity,  and  juftice,  that  he  gained  the  aSedions  of  that  body,  and  the  good  will  of 
the  whole  kingdom.    Aly  Bafliaw  therefore,  being  upon  fome  mifunderftanding  with 
his  uncle,  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Ufelett.    He  had  there  the  hardinefs  to  proclaim 
himfelf  bey  ;  and  to  publifli,  at  the  fame  time,  the  great  injuftice  and  oppreffion  that 
Haflan  ben  Aly  had  always  exercifed  over  his  fubjeds.    He  further  exclaimed  againfl: 
the  un}uft  contempt  and  difregard  that  had  all  along  been  paid  to  the  Turks,  tJie  natural 
fafeguards  of  the  kingdom ;  adding  further,  that  he  himfelf  would  immediately  apply 
proper  methods  for  the  eafe  and  fatisfaftion  of  them  all.    Taking,  I  fay,,  all  thefe 
circumftances  together,  there  was  probability  enough,  without  the  concurrence  of  a 
prophecy,  that  fuch  a  revolution  might  then  have  been  brought  about.    Yet,  notwiih- 
Itanding  all  thefe  unfavourable  circumftances ;  notwithftanding  the  very  day  and  hout 
were  confidently  prefixed  for  Haflan  ben  Aly's  deftruftion,  he  proved  too  ftrong  for 
their  Jaffar-eah  ;  and,  provided  the  Algerines  had  not  a  few  years  afterwards  ipterpofed, 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  left  a  peaceable  pofleflion  of  that  kingdom  to  his  fon.— 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  recount  any  more  of  their  pretended  prophecies ;  fome  of 
which,  the  event  very  obvioufly  fliewed  to  be  filfej  whilft  others  were,  at  the  beft, 
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iincertsun  guefies  only,  or  probable  conjeftures.  We  are  to  wait  therefore  till  time  and 
futurity  determine  the  truth  of  that  very  remarkable  one,  which  promifes  to  the 
Ghriftians  a  reftoration  of  all  thofe  kingdoms  which  they  formerly  lofl;  to  the  Turks 
and  Saracens.  Thus  much  may  be  obferved  of  it  already,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Mahometan  dominions,  extenfive  as  they  are,  where  it  is  not . univerfally  received; 
and  that,  in  confequence  thereof,  the  gates  of  their  cities  are  carefully  fhut  up  every 
Friday,  the  day  of  their  congregation,  from  ten  till  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
that  being,  as  they  fay,  the  day  and  the  time  prefixed  for  this  notable  cataftrophe. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

§  I.  — Q/*  the  Government  of  thefe  Kingdoms  g  particularly  of  Algiers. 

AS  the  Arabs  have  had  no  fmall  (hare  in  the  foregoing  oljfervations,  it  may  be 
expedted  that  fomething  fhould  be  faid  of  the  form  of  government  that  fubfids  among 
them.  Now,  though  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  tribes  have  been  under  the  TurkiflL 
yoke  for  many  ages,  yet  they  are  rarely  interrupted,  either  in  what  may  concern  the 
courfe  of  juftice,  or  in  the  luccef&on  to  thofe  few  offices  and  dignities  that  belong 
properly  to  themfelves.  For,  provided  they  live  peaceably,  pay  regularly  the  eighth 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  together  with  a  fmall  poll-tax  that  is  annually 
demanded  by  the  Turks,  they  are  left  in  full  pofTeffion  of  all  their  private  laws, 
privileges  and  cuftoms.  Every  dou-war  therefore  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  little 
principality ;  where  the  family  that  is  of  the  greated  name,  fubftance  and  reputa- 
tion, ufually  prefides.  However  this  honour  does  not  always  lineally  defcend  from 
father  to  fon ;  but,  as  it  was  among  their  predeceflbrs,  the  Numidians  *,  when  the 
heir  is  too  young,  or  fubjed  to  any  infirmity,  then  they  make  choice  of  the  uncle,  or 
fome  other  relation,  who,  for  prudence  and  wifdom,  is  judged  to  be  the  beft  qualified. 
Tet,  notwithftanding  a  defpotic  power  is  lodged  in  this  perfon,  all  grievances  and 
difputes  are  accommodated,  by  calling  in  to  his  affiflance  one  or  two  perfons  out  of  each 
tent.  And  as  the  offender  is  confidered  as  a  brother,  the  fentence  is  always  given  on 
the  favourable  fide ;  and,  even  in  the  mofl  enormous  crimes,  rarely  any  other  punifh- 
ment  is  infli&ed  than  banifhment^  When  this  perfon  has  the  fuperintendence  over  a 
fingle  dou-war,  he  is  commonly  called  the  Shekh  f ;  but  when  his  authority  reaches 
over  feveral,  then  he  has  the  title  either  of  Shekh  el  Kibeer,  great  Lord  or  Elder ^  or 
elfe  of  the  Emeer  J,  Prince.  As  few  or  none  either  of  thefe  Shekhs,  or  of  the  Turkifli 
and  eaflem  kings,  princes  or  bafhaws,  know  to  write  their  own  names,  all  their  letters 
and  decrees  are  damped  with  their  proper  rings,  feals,  or  fignets,  (2  Kings  xx.  2. 
Efl.  iii.  1 2.  Dan.  vi.  7.  &c.)  which  are  ufually  of  filver  or  cornelian,  with  their  refpedHve 
names  engraved  upon  them  on  one  fide,  and  the  name  of  their  Idngdom  or  prmapality, 
or  elfe  fome  fentence  of  their  Koran,  on  the  other. 

The  govemmait  of  the  Algerines,  which  differs  little  from  diat  of  Tunis,  confifls  of 
the  dey,  who  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  ftadtholder,  and  of  a  dou-wanne,  or  common 
council.  The  dou-wanne,  (the  fame  with  divan,  as  it  is  erroneoufly  though  commonly 
written)  is  principally  compofed  of  the  thirty  Tiah  Baihees ;  though  the  mufti,  the 

*  MUitante  Mafinifla  pro  CarthaginienGbus  in  Hifpaoia,  pater  ejus  moritur :  Galz  nomen  erat. 
Rcgnum  ad  fratrem  regis  Oefalcemi  pergrandem  natu  (mos  ita  apud  Nuraidas  eft)  pervenit.  Liv. 
1.  xxix.  J  29. 

f  Sheikbf  fenex^  femor,  do8or :  aut  authoritate,  principatu, .  pietate,  ct  arte  confpicuuk    Vid.  GoL 
an  yocc. 

4  Jinuer  from  Jmara,  he  eoamanded,  fDaodavit,  juffit,  praecepit.  /dbr. 
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kaddy,  and  the  whole  army,  of  what  degree  foever,  are  fometimes  called  m  to  affift,. 

All  affairs  of  moment  ought  to  be  agreed  upon  by  this  affembly,  before  they  pafs  into 
laws,  and  before  the  dey  is  encrufted  with  putting  them  in  execution.  But  for  fome 
years  paft,  there  has  been  little  account  made  of  this  venerable  body  ;  which  contirlues 
indeed  to  be  very  formally  convened,  but  ,then  it  is  only  with  the  fame  formality  to 
confent  to  fuch  propoHtions  as  have  been  before  hand  concerted  betwixt  ^he  dey  and 
his  favourites  ;  fo  that,  in  effeft,  the  whole  power  is  lodged  in  one  perfon. 

This  perfon,  who  at  Algiers  is  called  the  Dey^  and  at  Tunis  the  Bey,  is  chofen  out  of 
the  army  ;  each  order,  even  the  moft  inferior,  having  an  equal  right  and  ti.tle  to  that 
dignity  with  the  higheft.  Every  bold  and  afpiring  foldier,  though  taken  yefterday  from 
the  plough,  may  be  confidered  (particularly  at  Algiers)  as  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne ;  and  with  this  further  advantage,  that  he  lies  under  no  neceffity  to  wait  till 
ficknefs  or  old  age  have  removed  the  prefent  ruler.    It  is  enough  that  he  can  proteft 
himfelf  with  the  fame  Jcy miter,  which  he  has  had  the  hardinefs  to  fheath  in  the  bread 
of  his  predeceffor.   The  chief  command  here,  as  it  was  in  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman 
^pire,  lies  open  and  expofed  to  every  bold  pretender  ;  who,  if  he  has  the  refolution 
only  to  attempt,  will  rarely  fail  to  carry  it.    To  the  truth  whereof,  we  need  only  appeal 
to  that  quick  fucceflion,  which,  till  very  lately,  has  been  among  the  Deys  of  Algiers ; 
rarely  one  in  ten  having  had  the  fortune  to  die  in  his  bed,  i.  e.  without  a  mufket  ball 
or  a  fcymiter.    Even  thofe  few,  who  have  thus  peaceably  departed,  cannot  attribute  it 
to  any  fuperior  regard  and  efteem  which  the  army  had  for  them  in  particular;  but 
rather  to  their  own  fuperior  good  fortune,  in  preventing  an  infurreftion,  by  cutting  off" 
the  confpirators  before  they  could  put  their  deligns  in  execution^    This  bloody  and 
cruel  method  of  fucceeding  to  the  deyfiiip,  and  of  continuing  peaceably  in  it  afterwards^ 
will  appear  ftrange  and  furprifing  to  us,  who  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  regular 
fucceffions  and  civilized  governments ;  yet  it  is  what  may  be  very  well  accounted  for 
here,  where  a  ftrift  and  regular  difcipline  has  been  a  long  time  wanting  ;  where  even  a 
private  foldier,  after  a  fmall  exercife  and  trial  under  thefe  colours^  has  the  ambition  to 
think  himfelf  confiderable  enough,  either  to  pufli  for  the  kaftan  himfelf,  or  to  con- 
tribute at  lead  in  the  promotion  of  another  to  it.    However,  by  the  many  feafonable 
executions  that  have  been  lately  made  of  thefe  afpiring  members,  this  fa<^ious  and  di£* 
contented  humour  feems,  at  prefeat,  to  be  fomewhat  purged  and  allayed  ;  though,  in 
fuch  an  ungovernable  conftitution  as  this,  there  will  always  remain  fome  feeds  of  their 
old  tumultuous  principles,  which,  upon  the  leaft  favourable  opportunity,  may  break 
out  afreih  in  rebellion  and  affailination. 

§  2.  —  6f  their  Forces  and  Revenues y  with  their  Method  of  Fighting  and  raifing  Recrt^^s. 

THE  whole  force  of  Algiers,  in  Turks  and  Cologlies,  is  computed  at  prefent  to  be  • 
no  more  than  fix  thoufand  five  hundred ;  two  thoufand  whereof  are  fuppofed  to  be 
meritii  old  and  excufed  from  duty  ;  and  of  the  four  thoufand  five  hundred  that  re-, 
main,  one  thoufand  are  annually  employed  in  relieving  their  garrifons,  whilft  the  ,reft 
either  go  out  with  their  cruifing  veffels,or  elfe  form  the  three  flying  camps,  which  every 
fummer  attend  the  provincial  viceroys.    To  the  Turkifli  troops  we  may  join  about 
two  thoufand  zwowah^  as  the  Moorifti  horfe  and  footmen  are  called ;  yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  are  kept  in  conftant  pay,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  augment  their  number^, 
yet,  bemg  all  of  them  hereditary  enemies  to  the  Turks,  they  are  little  confidered  in  the 
real  fafeguard  and  defence  of  the  government.    The  method  therefore  of  keeping  this 
large  and  populous  kingdom  in  obedience,  is  not  fo  much  by  force  of  arms,  as  by 
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diligently  obfervmg  the  old  political  maxim,  Divide  and  command.  For  the  provincial 
viceroys  are  very  watchful  over  the  motions  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  who  appertain  to 
their  feveral  diftricks  and  jurifdiftions ;  and  as  thefe  are  in  continual  jealoufies  and 
difputes  with  one  another,  the  beys  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  keep  up 
the  ferment,  and  throw  in,  at  proper  times,  new  matter  for  difcord  and  contention. 
There  are  feveral  clans,  both  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  who,  in  cafe  their  neighbours 
fliould  obferve  a  neutrality,  would  be  too  hard  for  the  whole  army  of  Algiers  ;  not* 
withftanding  each  Turk  values  hirtifelf  in  being  a  match  for  twenty  of  them.  When 
therefore  there  is  any  mifunderftanding  of  this  kind,  the  viceroys  play  one  tribe  againft 
another  ;  and,  provided  the  quarrel  proves  equal,  a  few  of  the  Turkifli  infantry  feafon- 
ably  thrown  in,  (the  Arabian  cavalry  being  never  able  to  withftand  them  will  be 
more  than  a  balance  for  the  enemy.  By  thus  continually  fomenting  the  divifions 
which  always  fubfift  among  the  Arabian  princes,  and  exafperating  one  family  againft 
another,  thefe  four  or  five  thoufand  Turks  maintain  their  ground  againft  all  oppofition, 
and  lay  even  their  neighbours,  the  Tunifeens,  and  Weftern  Moors,  under  gr^at  obliga- 
tions for  not  extending  their  conquefts  among  them. 

In  then-  feveral  battles  and  engagements,  the  fpahees,  or  cavalry^  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  are  of  little  fervice^  the  Arabs  in  this  refpeft  being  more  numerous,  and 
often  vidtorious.  It  is  the  infantry  that  does  the  execution ;  which  the  Arabs,  as 
never  fighting  on  foot,  are  not  able  to  withftand,  which,  as  we  have  obferved,  was  the 
cafe  of  their  predeceffors.  When  the  cavalry  alone  are  concerned,  as  when  one 
Arabian  tribe  is  at  variance  with  another,  then  each  party  draws  itfelf  up  in  the  figure 
of  a  half  moon.  But  as  the  whole  army  rarely  falls  on  together,  or  comes  to  cloffe 
fighting,  they  feldom  put  the  difpute  to  a  decifive  battle.  Their  fighting  is  always  at  a 
diftance,  as  if  they  were  running  of  races  ;  fmall  parties  (or  platoons,  as  we  ihould  call 
them)  continually  advancing,  at  full  career,  from  the  main  body  ;  and,  after  they  have 
difcharged  their  fire-arms,  or  their  javelins,  againft  their  refpedive  antagonifts,  they  as 
fpeedily  retreat  to  their  main  bodies,  where  others  are  ready  for  the  onfet.  In  fo 
much,  that  a  few  perfons  killed  on  a  fide,  is  reckoned  a  bloody  battle. 

Skirmifhes  of  the  like  nature,  though  attended  with  more  execution,  feem  to  have 
been  praftifed  by  the  Hebrew  infantry  of  old,  when  they  looked  one  another  in  the face  } 
as  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14.  where  we  read  of  twelve  Benjamites  pertaining  to  IJhboJheth,  playing 
with  the  like  number  of  David's  fervantsj  in  fight  of  both  armies.  What  is  alfo 
recorded,  2  Sam.  i:  23.  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  that  they  were  fwifter  than  eagles;  and  of 
Afahel,  2  Sam.  ii.  18.  that  he  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe;  and  of  the  Gadites, 
1  Chron.  xii.  8.  that  they  ivere  men  of  mighty  as  fwift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains  $ 
not  to  mention  the  epithets  of  TroJaj xd^,  Troix^  wjtyf,  &c.  given  to  the  Grecian  heroes ; 
may  all  relate  to  thefe  decurfory  rencounters,  and  to  this  method  of  jufting  or  fighting 
at  random. 

To  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  army,  their  cruifing  veflels  are  ufually  fent  out 
once  in  every  five  or  fix  years  to  the  Levant  for  recruits ;  which  generally  confift  of 
fliepherds,  outlaws,  and  perfons  of  the  loweft  rank  and  condition.  Mahomet  Baftiaw, 
who  was  the  dey  when  I  arrived  (1720)  at  Algiers,  and  was  (hot  dead  in  the  ftreets  a 
little  afterwards  by  a  party  of  foldiers,  was  not  afiiamed  to  own  his  extraftion,  in  a 
notable  difpute  which  he  had  once  with  the  deputy  conful  of  the  French  nation  :  My 
mother^  fays  he,  fold  fheep's  feet^  and  my  father  fold  neais'  tongues;  hut  they  would  have 

*  Nuroi'dsp  peditum  aclem  ferre  nequeunt ;  according  to  aa  obfervation  of  Tacitus  (lib.  vr%  24.}  wHich 
Iwlds  good  to  this  day.  ^ 
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been  a/hamed  to  expoje  to  /ale  fo  wortblefi  a  tongue  as  thine.  Yet  thefe  recruits,  after 
they  have  been  a  httle  inftrufted  by  their  fellow  foldiers,  and  have  got  caps  to  th^ 
heads,  (hoes  to  their  feet,  and  a  pair  of  knives  to  their  girdle,  quickly  begin  to  affeA 
grandeur  and  majefty  ;  expert  to  be  faluted  with  the  title  of  Effendi,  or  TourSirace; 
and  look  upon  the  mod  confld^rable  citizens  as  their  ^Iaves,  and  the  confuls  of  the 
allied  nations  as  their  footmen. 

But  befides  thefe  Levant  Turks,  they  Dey  may,  at  his  pleafure,  and  efpecially  upon 
any  emergency,  enrol  the  cologliesj  as  they  call  the  fons  of  fuch  foldiers,  who  have 
been  permitted  to  marry  at  Algiers.  Though,  (ince  the  latter  made  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  upon  the  government,  by  endeavouring  to  feize  upon  the  caiTaubah,  or  citadel^ 
they  have  not  been  much  encouraged  ;  and  when  they  are,  they  are  always  excluded 
from  the  honour  of  being  Dey,  Aga  of  the  Janizaries,  and  other  confiderable  offices 
and  employments. 

The  officers  that  command  this  fmall  army,  (and  it  would  be  the  fame  if  it  amounted 
to  its  former  complement  of  twelve  thoufand)  are  the  Aga,  or  general,  thirty  Yiah 
Bafhees,  or  colonels,  eight  hundred  Bulluck  Bafhees,  or  captams,  and  about  half 
that  number  of  Oda  Bafliees,  or  lieutenants.  The  method  of  arriving  at  thefe  pofts, 
is  not  by  money  and  intereft,  but  by  age  and  feniority ;  the  oldeft  foldier  being  advanced 
upon  the  death  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  lieutenant  upon  the  death  of  a  captain,  &c. 
though,  by  the  Dey's  permiffion,  a  younger  foldier  may  purchafe  the'  rank  of  an 
older,  the  latter  degrading  himfelf  in  return.  There  is  another  method  alfo  of  haften- 
iag  thefe  promotions ;  for  the  Aga  is  removed  as  often  as  the  foldiers  are  paid,  which 
is  every  two  months,  being  fucceeded  by  the  Chiah,  who  is  the  eldeft  of  the  Yiah 
Bafiiees ;  whereby  a  feat  becomes  vacant  in  the  Dou*wanne,  which  is  immediately 
filled  up  by  the  eldeft  Bulluck  BaQiee ;  as  he  again  is  by  the  eldeft  Oda  Ba(hee,  &c*. 
The  Aga,  after  having  thus  paffed  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  duty,  is  front 
thenceforward  confidered  as  mazoule^  emeritus^  or  fuperannuated,  quietly  enjoying  his 
pay,  and,  according  to  the  old  poet  Ennius, 

Senio  confedlu'  quiefci'u 

The  yearly  taxes  of  this  great  and  fertile  kingdom  bring  ufually  into  the  treafuryr 
three  hundred  thoufand  dollars  ;  though  it  is  computed  that  the  eighth  part  of  prizes^, 
the  eflfeQs  of  perfons  dying  without  children,  the  contributions  from  the  diftrifts,  inde- 
pendent of  the  viceroys,  together  with  the  frequent  avar-eas  and  oppreffions  of  the 
fubjefts,  may  bring  in  the  like  fum.  To  compenfate  this  fmallnefs  in  their  revenues, 
the  pay  of  the  army  is  very  fmall,  the  youngeft  foldier  receiving  only  four  hundred  and 
fix  afpers  every  two  months,  and  the  eldeft,  or  thofe  in  full  pay,  no  more  than  five 
thoufand  eight  hundred  ;  whereof  fix  hundred  and  ninety-fix  (as  was  before  obferved)^' 
make  a  dollar  *.  Now,  as  a  great  number  of  years  are  required  before  they  arrive  at 
full  pay,  (the  young  foldiers  receiving  an  augmentation  only  of  an  hundred  and  fixteea 
afpers  t  every  year)  the  whole  army,  with  regard  to  their  demands  upon  the  govern*, 
ment,  may  be  reduced  to  about  three  thoufand  five  hundred;  whereby  a  fum  lefs  than  two 
hundred  thoufand  dollai-s,  i.e.  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money, 

•  Sivc  Thalcro,  qui  Gcrmam's  fic  di'citur  a  Thalc  feu  Dale,  i.  e,  Vallis ;  under  Thaler  feu  Daler>  q.  d.. 
Valleniis  nummus,  a  valle  fandi  Joachi'mi  ubi  primo  cufi  funt.  Hinc  fadum  ut  tandem  fcutati  omnes 
(quos  nunimos  Imperialcs  Tocamus)  Thaleri  hodie  vocantur.  Vid.  Hyd.  Annot,  in  Bobovu  liturgiam. 
Turcarum,  p.  10.    Vi'd.  p.414. 

■J"  Iftc  nummulu8,  Turcice  dicitur  Muhs  ;  unde  a  Grsecia  fua  lingua  hodicraa  vocatur  Aov^,  i.e.  Alhut^ 
Ice.  Affir^uf  pecuniam  albam  io  gcncre  notat..  U,  Ibid. 
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will  defray  the  expence.  Befides  the  pay,  fuch  Yiah  and  Bulluck  Bafhees  as  are  un- 
married nave  each  of  them  eight  loaves  of  bread  a  day,  and  the  Oda  Bafhees  and  pri* 
vate  foldiers,  who  are  in  the  fame  condition,  have  four  i  each  loaf  being  about  five 
ounces  in  weight,  and  three  afpers  in  value* 

§  3. — Of  their  Courts  of  Judicature  and  their  Puntjbmentr* 

IN  the  ordinary  diftribution  of  juitice,  there  is  in  this,  as.  in  all  other  Turkifh  govern^* 
ments,  an  officer  whom  they  call  the  Kaddy,  who  for  the  mod  part  has  been  educated 
in  the  feminaries  of  Stamboule  *  or  Grand  Cairo,  where  the  Roman  codes  and  pan* 
deds,  tranflated  into  the  Arabic  language,  are  taught  and  explained,  as  in  the  univer«- 
fities  of  Europe.  The  Kaddy  is  obliged  to  attend  at  the  court  of  juftice  once  or  twice 
a  day,  where  he  hears  and  determines  the  feveral  fuits  and  complamts  that  are  brought 
before  him.  But  as  bribery  is  too  often,  and  juftly  enough,  charged  upon  the  Kaddy^ 
all  affairs  of  moment  are  laid  before  the  Dey,  or  elfe,  when  he  is  abfent,  or  otherwife 
employed,  they  are  heard  by  the  treafurer,  by  the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  or  by  other 
principal  officers  of  the  regency,  who  fit  in  the  gate  t  of  the  palace  for  that  purpofe^.. 
At  all  thefe  tribunals,  the  caufe  is  quickly  decided,  nothing  more  being  required  than 
the  proof  of  what  is  alleged  ;  in  fo  much,  that  a  matter  of  debt,  or  trefpafs,  or  of  the 
higheft  crime,  will  be  finally  decided,  and  the.  fentence  put  in  executbn,  in  lels  than  an. 
hour. 

In  cafes  of  debt,  the  debtor  is  ufually  detained  in  prifcm  till  the  choufes  or  btuUffs- 
have  feized  upon  his  effe£ls>  and  fold  them.  If  the  fale  amounts  to  more  than  the 
debt,  the  overplus  is  returned  to  the  prifoner  j  if  it  comes  fhort,  he  is  notwithfbmding; 
releafed,  and  no  future  demands  are  to  be  made  upon  him.  Lefler  offences  are  puniihed 
with  bq/imado  \^  /•  e.  with  little  flicks  of  the  bignefs  of  one's  finger  ;  which,  like  the 
Roman  fafces,  are  brought  in  bundles  to  the  place  of  punilhment,  where  the  offender 
receives  upon  his  buttocks,  or  the  foles  of  his  feet,  from  fifty  to  a  thoufand  flroke^ 
according  to  the  nature  and  atrocity  of  his  crime.  But  for  unnatural  luft,  not  only  the 
parts  above  mentioned  are  chaftifed,  but  the  belly  likewife,  a  punifhment  generally  at*^ 
tended  with  death.  For  clipping  or  debafing  the  public  coin,  the  old  Egyptian  punifb* 
ment  §,  viz.  the  cutting  off  the  hands  of  the  tranfgreffor,  is  inflifted.  When  a  Jew^. 
or  a  Chriflian  flave,  or  fubjefi:,  is  guilty  of  murder,  or  any  other  capital  crime,  he  is. 
carried  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  burnt  aUve ;  but  the  Moors  and  Arabs  are 
either  impaled  for  the  fame  crime,  or  elfe  they  are  hung  up  by  the  neck,  over  the 
battlements  of  the  city  walls,  or  elfe  they  are  thrown  upon  the  chingan,  or  h4>oks 
that  are  fixed  all  over  the  walls  below,  where  fometimes  they  break  from  one  hook  to. 
another,  and  hang  in  the  mofl  exquifite  torments  thirty  or  forty  hours..    The  TurkSi 

•  Conftantinople  is  called  all  over  the  Levant*  Stambouk»  or  Stanpole^  which  feems  rather  to  be  the- 
corruption  or  contraAi'on  of  the  ancient  name,  as  Jambol  is  of  Joannopolisy  than  of  Afufiy  voXii,  as  fome- 
authors  give  into.    Vi'd.  Hyd.  Not.  in  Cofmogr.  Fcrits.  p.  52.    Sir  George  Wheeler's  Trav.  p.  178. 

f  Thus  we  read  of  the  elders  in  tbegate^  (Deut.  xxii.  15.  and  xxv.  7.)  and  (Ifa.  xxix,  2i>  Amos  v.  lo,). 
ei  him  that  nfroveth  and  reiuieth  in  the  gate,  and  (Dan.  ii«.49..)  that  /at  in  the  gate  vf  the  king.  The- 
Ottoman  court  likewife  feems  to  have  been  called  the  fort^  from  the  di(iribution  of  juliice,  and  the  dtfpatchi 
of  public  bufinefs  that  is  carried  on  in  the  gates  of  it. 

X  It  was  in  this  manner  probably  that  St.  Paul  was  thrice  beaten  wit6  rodi^  t^k  t}^it>r%f,  fays  fae».  - 
2  Cor.  xi.  25.  The  choufes,  likewife,  whofe  ofiBce  it  is  to  inflidtthis  punifhment^  appear  to  be  no  other  j 
than  fo  many  Roman  li^ors,  armed  out  with  their  fafces. 

§  Diod.  Sic.^  1.  i.  p.  50. 

II  The  faftening  of  the  body  of  Saul  to  the  walls  of  Bethiham^  (i^  Sam.  %xxu  10.)  might  be  the  fixing 
k  ooly  to,  or  hangmg  it  upon,  fuch  hooks  as  were  placed  there  for  the  execution  of  criminalst 
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are  not  publicly  puniflied,  like  other  offenders.  Out  of  refped  t6  their  charafters,  they 
are  always  fent  to  the  houfe  of  the  Aga,  where,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  mifde- 
meanor,  they  are  baftinadoed  or  ftrangled.  When  the  women  offend,  they  are  not, 
out  of  modefty  to  the  fex,  expofed  to  the  populace,  but  fent  to  fome  private  houfe  of 
correftion ;  or,  if  the  crime  is  capital,  as  when  they  are  taken  in  adultery,  &c.  they  are 
then  tied  up  in  a  fack,  carried  out  into  thefea,  and  drowned*.  The  weftem  Moors 
ufe  the  barbarous  punilhment  of  fawing  the  body  of  the  criminal  in  two  ;  exprelfive 
•probably  of  5ixorofjt.ttpj  Matt.  xxiv.  51.  Luke  xii.  46.  which  we  render  cutting  a/under^ 
or  cutting. off ;  no  lefe  than  of  Trjifiv,  Heb.xi,  37.  which  is  tranflated,  fawing  afunder* 
For  which  purpofe  they  prepare  two  boards  of  a  proper  length  and  breadth,  and 
having  tied  the  criminal  betwixt  them,  they  proceed  to  the  execution,  by  beginning 
at  the  head,  Kardinafli,  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank  in  that  country,  who  not  long  ago 
had  been  ambaflador  at  the  Britilh  court,  was  put  to  death  in  this  manner.  For  it 
may  be  very  juftly  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  punifhmerts  of  thefe  countries,  that 
there  is  little  or  no  regard  had  to  the  quality  of  the  offender,  but  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence.  Sometimes  indeed,  a  pecuniary  mul£t  will  ftop  the  courfe  of  juftice ;  but  if 
the  crime  is  flagrant,  no  atonement  is  to  be  made  for  it,  the  tranfgreffor  immediately 
fuffering  the  punifhment  which  he  is  thought  to  deferve. 

§4. — Of  their  naval  Force  ;  together  with  their  Inter ejls  and  Alliances  with  Chrifian  Princes^ 

■  THE  naval  force  of  this  regency,  which,  for  the  two  laft  centuries,  has  been,  at  one 
time  or  other,  a  terror  to  the  tradmg  nations  of  Chriftendom,  is,  at  prefent,  in  a  de- 
clining condition.  If  we  except  their  row-boats  and  brigantines,  they  had  only  (A.D. 
1732,)  half  a  dozen  capital  fliips,  from  thirty-fix  to  fifty  guns ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
had  not  half  that  number  of  brave  and  experienced  captains.  A  general  peace  with 
the  three  trading  nations,  and  the  impoffibility  of  keeping  up  a  fuitable  difcipline,  where 
•every  private  foldier  difputes  authority  with  his  officer,  are  fome  of  the  principal 
reafons  why  fo  fmall  a  number  of  veffels  are  fitted  out,  and  why  fo  few  perfons  of 
merit  are  afterwards  willing  to  command  them.  Their  want  likewife  of  experience, 
with  the  few  engagements  they  have  been  lately  concerned  in  at  fea,  have  equally 
contributed  to  this  diminution  of  their  naval  charadler.  However,  if  by  proper  dif- 
cipline and  encouragement  they  (hould  once  more  affume  their  wonted  courage  affd 
bravery,  they  have  always  in  readinefs  fuch  a  quisintity  of  naval  ftores  as  will  put  them 
in  a  capacity  of  making  confiderable  augmentations  to  their  fleet;  though  even  at 
prefent,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  we  find  them  troublefome  enough  to  the  trade 
of  Europe. 

With  relation  to  the  princes  of  Europe,  this  government  has  alliance  with  us,  with 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes,  and  lately  with  the  Danes.  Great  applica- 
tion has  been  often  made  by  the  Port,  in  behalf  of  the  Emperor's  fubjedts ;  yet  ail  their 
interceflions  have  hitherto  proved  ineffeftual,  notwithftanding  the  A  Igeunes  acknow- 
ledge themfelves>  to  be  the  vaffals  of  the  Grand  Senior,  and,  as  fuch,  ought  to  be 

*  Tacitus  {De  Morib.  Germ^)  takes  notice  of  this  as  a  punifhment  among  the  Germana,  Di'ftmdlio 
poenarum,  ex  delidlo.  Proditorcs  ct  transfugas  arbonbus  fufpendunt,  ignavos  ct  imbclles  ct  corporc 
mfamcB,  coeno  ac ^a/«</(P,  I'njtfta  in fu per  crate."  The  Hke  punifiiment  is  mentioned  by  Plautus.  •*  Coqui 
abttulcrunt;  comprehendite,  vincitc,  vcrberate,  in  puteum  condite.*'  A*4h'l.  A6iii.  Sc.  ver.  21.  "  Furca  ct 
Fofla,  (Ang.  l^ptte  anU  ®anokDf0)  in  antiquis  priviiegiis  lignilkat  jurifdidionem  pu-iijcndi  fares :  fc. 
▼iros  fufpendio,  famlnas  /ulfmer/tont*-*-({Uod  et  in  Scotia  hodic  obfcrvatum  intelligo."  See  Spelman's 
Gloflary  in  the  word  Fvrca^  &c«  where  he  quotes  an  inftance  of  this  punilhment  out  of  the  monuments 
4>i  the  church  of  Rocheiter, 
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entirety  devoted  to  his  orders  and  commands.  The  Swedes  purchafed  peace  at  the  price 
of  705000  dollars ;  and,  as  thefe  cruifers  rarely  meet  with  veflels  of  that  nation,  it 
has  been  hitherto  difcourfed  of  as  a  great  myftery.  But  the  great  increafe  lately  ia 
their  commerce  feems  now  fufSciently  to  explain  it.  The  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch,  during 
a  war  of  twelve  years,  in  deftroying  a  few  of  their  veffels ;  the  magnificent  prefent  of 
naval  ftores  that  was  made,  upon  ratifying  the  peace ;  together  with  the  natural 
timoroufnefs  of  the  Dey,  left  by  further  loffes  he  fliould  be  reckoned  unfortunate  *, 
(a  dangerous  charafter  in  this  country  for  a  commander)  ;  were  the  chief  and  con- 
curring reafons  for  extending  their  friendfliip  to  that  nation.  It  is  certain  the  greateft 
part  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  fea  officers  in  general,  very  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it; 
urging,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  arm  their  veffels,  when  they  had  peace  with  all 
the  three  trading  nations  ;  that  their  lofs  was  inconfiderable,  when  compared  with  the 
riches  they  had  obtained  by  the  war ;  concluding  with  a  very  expreffive  Arabian  pro- 
verb, that  thofe  ought  never  to  fow  who  are  afraid  of  the  fparrows.  As  the  younger 
foldiers  cannot  well  fubfift  without  the  money  they  gain  from  their  (hares  in  prizes,, 
there  has  been  no  fmall  murmuring  at  the  little  fuccefs  which  they  have  lately  met 
with.  And  it  is  very  probable  (as  a  little  time  perhaps  will  difcover)  that,  the  very 
moment  any  confiderable  addition  is  made  to  their  fleet,  nay,  perhaps  without  any- 
further  augmentation,  the  prefent  Dey  will  be  obliged  to  leflen  the  number  of  his 
alliances,  from  thofe  very  principles  which  a  few  years  ago  engaged  his  predeceffor  to* 
increafe  them. 

The  Algerines  have  certainly  a  great  efteem  and  friendihip  for  the  Britifli  nation 
and,  provided  there  could  be  any  fecurity  in  a  government  that  is  guided  more  by 
chance  and  humour,  than  by  counfel  and  mature  deliberation,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
which  of  the  trading  nations  foever  they  may  think  fit  to  quarrel  with,  we  have  little- 
to  apprehend.  The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  and  lately  the  Danes,  are  very  induftrious 
in  cultivating  a  good  underftanding  with  them,  by  making  annual  prefents,  a  ^nethod: 
hitherto  very  prevalent  and  fuccefsful ;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  may 
perhaps  influence  them  as  much,  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  execution  which 
their  bombs  did  formerly  to  this  city,  and  of  a  later  inftance  of  their  refentment  at 
Tripoly.  But  as  there  is  prudence  in  ufing  high  words  and  menaces  at  Algiers,  it  is-^ 
certain,  provided  the  Algerines  are  to  be  fwayed  with  fear,  that  we  have  as  much*, 
intereft  in  Sir  Edward  Sprag's  expedition  at  Bou-jeiah,  as  the  French  can  have  in  that' 
of  the  Marquis  d'Eftrees  at  Algiers.  Notwithftanding  likewife  all  the  arguments  that 
may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  Marfeilles  and  Toulon,  thefe  people  are  not  to  be  perfuaded,. 
but  that  Minorca  and  Gibraltar  are  in  a  more  convenient  fituation  to  give  them  difturb- 
ance.  But  reafon  and  argument  will  not  always  be  good  politics  at  this  court,  where 
the  cook  t  is  the  firft  minifter,  and  where  an  infolent  foldiery  have  too  often  .the 
command.  In  critical  conjunftures,  therefore,  the  ground  is  to  be  maintained  by  the 
nice  management  and  addrefs  of  our  confuls  ;  by  knowing  how  to  make  proper  appli- 
cation to  ftie  particular  paflSons  of  thofe  who  have  the  Dey^s  ear;  by  flattering  one,, 
placing  confidence  in  another,  and  efpecially  by  making  a  proper  ufe  of  thofe  invincible 
arguments,  money,  kaf-tans,  and  gold  watches*    For  according  to  an  old  and  infallible 

♦  Moftof  the  Roman  Emperors  affe6lcd  ihc  appellation  of  Felix.    The  patriarch  Jofeph,  Gen. 
xxix.  2.  has  the  charader  of  being  a  pro/per  ou*  man}  and  Uiat  whatfoever  he  did  the  Lord  made  it  to  pro/per^, 
vcr.  21, 

f  Livy  (1.  XXXI X ,  c.  6. )  has  an  obfervation  very  applicable  to  the  great  efteem  whfch  is  paid  to  the  cooks ^ 
by  thefe  regencies.       Turn  coqiius,  ▼ih'fiimum  anti^uis  mancipiuni  et  acftimations  et  ufu^  in  pretio  cfle ; 
e(  quod  miaifterium  fuerat^  aid  haberl  cccpta*'', 
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obfemdoiit  Give  a  Turk  money  with^one  hand^  and  he  wQl  permit  his  eyes  to  be 
plucked  out  by  the  other.'* 

Such  was  the  political  ftate  and  condition  of  this  regency,  when  I  left  it,  A.  D.  1732. 
How  long  it  may  continue  fo,  will  be  hard  to  determine  ;  becaufe  vrbdt  little  there  is 
liere  of  jutlice,  honefty,  or  public  faith,  proceeds  rather  from  fear  and  compulfion, 
than  from  choice  and  free  eledion.  For  the  anfwer  that  was  once  made  by  the 
Dey  to  Conlul  Cole,  on  his  complaining  of  the  injuries  whicK  the  Britifh  vefiels 
iiad  met  with  from  his  cruifers,  muft  always  be  looked  upon  as  fair  and  ingenuous  : 
^  The  Algerines,"  fay^  he,     are  a  company  of  rogues,  and  I  am  their  captain.'*  • 

*  The  fecond  party  relative  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  h  omitted,  as  other  accoooU  «re  fupetior. 
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TOUR  FROM  GIBRALTAR 

TO 

TANGIER,  SALLEE,  MOGODORE,  SANTA  CRUZ,  TARUDANT  j 

Am  THENCS 

OVER  MOUNT  ATLAS,  TO  MOROCCO: 

Intiuding  a  particular  Account  of  the  Royal  HaretUf 
By  WILLIAM  LEMPRIERE,  Sirgeoa,* 


CHAP.  I.  Motives  of  the  Author  for  undertaking  this  Tour.  —  Sails  from  Gibraltar. 
—  Arrival  at  Tangier.  —  Defcription  of  that  Place.  —  Departure  for  Tarudant.  — 
Injlance  ofTyf-anny  exercifed  upon  a  Jew. — State  of  the  Country  and  Roads.  —  Mode 
of  living  on  thefe  Journies.  —  Defcription  of  Arzilla,  —  Moorijh  Luxury.  ^  Applica^^ 
iion  from  a  Variety  of  Patients.  —  Arrival  at  Laracbe. 

IN  the  month  of  September  1789  a  requeft  was  forwarded  through  Mr.Matra,  the 
,  the  Britifli  conful  general  at  Tangier,  to  His  Excellency  General  O'Hara  at  Gib- 
raltar, from  Muley  Abfulem,  the  late  Emperor  of  Morocco's  favourite  fon,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  to  intreat  His  Excellency  to  fend  a  niedical  gentleman  from  the 
garrifon  to  attend  the  prince,  whofe  health  was  at  that  time  in  a  dangerous  and  de- 
clining ftate. 

As  the  term  Muley  will  frequently  occur  in  the  fucceedmg  pages,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  ftate  in  this  place,  that  it  is  a  title  of  honour,  which  is  confined  to  the 
royal  family  of  Morocco,  and  is  equivalent  to  that  of  lord,  or  rather  prince,  in  our 
language. 

The  promifes  of  Muley  Abfulem  to  the  conful  were  fplendid  and  encouraging* 
The  perfon  who  was  to  be  fent  on  this  expedition  was  to  be  protefted  from  every 
indignity,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  refpeft  He  was  to  receire  a  liberal 
reward  for  his  profeflional  exertions ;  his  expences  during  his  journey,  and  while  he 
ftaid  in  the  country,  wef e  to  be  punftually  defrayed ;  and  he  was  to  be  fent  back 
without  delay,  whenever  his  prefence  fliould  be  required  at  the  garrifon.  But  the 
moft  flattering  circumftance  which  attended  this  requifition  of  the  Moorifli  prince 
was*,  the  releafe  of  certain  Chriftian  captives  who  were  at  that  period  detained  ia 
llavery,     Thefe  unfortunate  perfons  confifted  of  the  mafter  of  an  Engliflx  veflel 
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trading  to  Africa,  and  nine  feamen,  who  had  been  wrecked  upon  that  part  of  the 
coaft  which  is  inhabited  by  the  wild  Arabs,  and  were  carried  into  flavery  by  that 
favage  and  mercilefs  people. 

How  far  thefe  brilliant  affurances  were  fulfilled  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  the 
following  narrative.  It  is  fufficient  for  the  prefent  to  obferve,  that,  influenced  by  the 
faith  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  accuftomed  to  place  in  the  profeifions  of 
perfons  of  rank  and  dignity,  and  ftill  more  impelled  by  that  impetuous  curiofity  which 
IS  natural  to  youth,  I  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  vifiting  a 
region  fo  little  known  to  European  travellers,  and  to  undertake  this  fingular,  and  (as 
it  was  generally  regarded)  extremely  hazardous  fervice. 

However  difappointed  I  may  have  been  in  my  hopes  of  pecuniary  advantage  and 
emolument,  ftill  1  cannot  at  this  moment  regret  my  rafhnefs,  as  it  was  confidered  by 
many.  In  the  courfe  of  my  vifit  I  had  opportunities  which  no  European  had  ever 
enjoyed  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners,  policy,  cuftoms,  and  charafter  of 
this  Angular/  people.  The  fanftity  of  the  royal  harem  itfelf  was  laid  open  to  my  in- 
fpedion.  Even  the  dangers  which  I  encountered,  and  the  anxious  apprehenfions 
which  I  occafionally  experienced,  I  can  now  refleft  upon  with  a  degree  of  emotion 
which  is  not  unpleafant.  The  notes  which  I  made  upon  the  fpot  I  had  the  great 
pleafure  to  find  proved  interefting  and  entertaining  to  a  number  of  my  friends.  By 
their  perfuations  'I  have  been  encouraged*  to  lay  them  before  the  public ;  and  my 
only  and  eameft  wifli  is,  that  the  reader  may  not  find  his  curiofity  difappointed,  his 
attention  wearied,  or  his  judgment  difgufted,  by  the  adventures  and  obfervations 
which,  with  the  mbft  perfetl:  confcioufnefs  of  my  own  inability  as  a  writer,  I  fubmit  to 
his  infpedion. 

The  neceflTary  preliminaries  being  fettled,  and  the  baggage  of  a  foldier  requiring  na 
great  preparation,  I  embarked  at  Gibraltar  the  14th  of  September  1789,  on  board  a 
fmall  veflel,  and  in  fix  hours  arrived  at  Tangier,  where  I  immediately  waited  on 
Mr.  Matra,  whofe  polite  reception  and  kind  offices,  during  the  fix  months  that  I  fpent 
in  Barbary,  claim,  and  ever  will  commar^d,  my  warmeft  acknowledgments. 

I  foon  learned  that  my  intended  patient  was,  by  his  father's  command,  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  mountains  between  Morocco  and 
Tarudant,  which  obliged  me  to  remain  at  Tangier  till  we  received  certain  intelligence 
of  the  prince's  return  to  Tarudant,  his  ufual  place  of  refidence. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  furprize  or  regret  was  moft  predominant 
in  my  mind  upon  my  arrival  in  this  country.  The  diftance  is  fo  trifling,  and  the 
tranfition  fo  fudden,  that  I  at  firft  could  fcarcely  perfuade  myfelf  that  I  was  out  of 
Europe,  till  I  was  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  the  wonderful  difference  of  people 
and  manners  which  immediately  prefented  itfelf  orf  my  entering  Tangier.  Civiliza- 
tion in  moft  other  countries  owes  its  origin  to  a  commercial  intercourfe  with  foreign 
nations ;  and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  world,  however  diftant  or  uninformed,  whofe 
inhabitants  have  not,  in  fome  way  or  other,  fallen  into  the  manners  of  thofe  foreigners 
by  whom  they  are  vifited.  But  here  this  circumftance  feems  to  have  had  not  the 
fmalleft  effeft ;  for  though  fituated  only  eight  leagues  from  Europe,  in  the  habit  of  a 
conftant  communication  with  its  inhabitants,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  number 
of  foreigners  refiding  in  the  place,  yet  the  people  of  Tangier  ftill  retain  the  fame  un- 
cultivated manners,  the  fame  averfion  to  every  kind  of  mental  improvement  by  which 
the  Moors  have  for  ages  paft  been  fo  juftly  charafterized. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Tangier  formerly  conftituted  a  part 
cf  the  foreign  dominion^  of  Great  Britaia^  While  in  the  poflfeffion  of  the  Englifli  it 
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was  a  place  of.  confiderable  ftrength,  but  when  it  was  evacuated  by  the  orders  of 
Charles  11.  the  fortifications  were  demoliflied,  and  only  the  veftiges  of  them  are  now 
vifible.  There  is  at  prefent  only  a  fmall  fort  in  tolerable  repair,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  town,  and  a  battery  of  a  few  guns  which  fronts  the 
bay.  From  thefe  circuraftances  it  is  evident  that  it  could  make  only  a  very  weak 
refiftance  againft  any  powerful  attack. 

The  town,  which  occupies  a  very,  fmall  fpace  of  ground,  and  affords  nothing 
remarkable,  is  built  upon  ail  eminence  which  appears  to  rife  out  of  the  fea,  and  is 
furrounded  with  a  wall.  The  land  for  a  fmall  diftance  round  it  is  laid  out  into  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  corn-fields,  beyond  which  are  trafts  of  fand,  with  lofty  and 
barren  hills.  The  fituation  is  therefore  far  from  beautiful  or  agreeable.  The  houfes 
are  in  general  mean  and  ill  furni{hed,  the  roofs  are  quite  fiat,  and  both  thefe  and  the 
walls  are  entirely  whitened  over :  the  apartments  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  as  there 
is  no  fecond  ftory. 

CoQtrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom  in  Barbary,  the  Moors  and  Jews  live  intermixed  at 
Tangier,  and  maintain  a  more  friendly  intercourfe  than  elfewhere  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  Jews  alfo,  inftead  of  going  bare-footed  by  compulfion,  as  at  Morocco, 
Tarudant,  and  many  other  places,  are  only  required  to'  do  it  when  palling  a  ftreet 
where  there  is  a  mofque  or  a  fanduary. 

The  foreign  confuls  (except  the  French,  who  has  a  houfe  at  Sallfee)  refide  at 
Tangier.  Before  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Sidi  Mahomet,  they  were  allowed  to 
live  at  Tetuan,  a  town  greatly  preferable  to  Tangier,  as  well  on  account  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  more  civilized,  as  of  the  beauty  of  the  adjacent  country.  A  Angular 
circumftance  occafioned  the  expulfion  of  the  Chriftians  from  that  pleafant  retreat :  — 
an  European  gentleman  was  amufing  himfelf  with  (hooting  at  fome  birds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  accidently  wounded  an  old  Moorifli  woman,  who  im- 
fortunately  happened  to  be  within  reach  of  the  fliot.  Upon  this  accident  the  late 
Emperor  fwore  by  his  beard  that  no  Chriftian  fhould  ever  again  enter  the  town  of 
Tetuan.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  inform  the  reader  that  this  oath  (by  the  beard)  is 
held  by  the* Moors  in  fuch  folemn  eftimation,  that  they  are  rarely  obferved  to  violate 
it,  nor  was  the  late  Emperor  ever  known  to  difregard  it  in  a  fingle  inftance. 

The  fituation  of  confuls,  indeed,  in  this  diftant  and  uncivilized  country,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  envied ;  and  the  recompence  which  fliouldlnduce  men  of  liberal  education 
to  facrifice  their  native  comforts  and  advantages^  to  fuch  a  fyftem  of  life  as  is  required 
here,  ought  not  to  be  trifling.  They  can  form  no  fociety  but  among  themfelves; 
and  even  the  univerfally-allowed  law  of  nations  is  frequently  infufiicient  to  proteft 
their  perfons  from  infult.  Subjeft  to  the  caprice  of  an  Emperor  whofe  conduft  is 
regulated  by  no  law,  and  whofe  mind  is  governed  by  no  fixed  principle,  they  are  often 
ordered  up  to  court,  and  after  experiencing  a  very  tedious,  fatiguing,  and  expenfive 
journey,  they  are  frequently  fent  back  again  without  having  effefted  the  fmalleft  point 
to  the  advantage  of  their  own  country,  fometimes  indeed  without  even  being  informed 
of  the  purpofe  of  the  journey. 

As  an  alleviation  to  fo  unfociable  a  life,  the  Englifli,  Swedifli,  and  Danifli  confuls 
have  ereded  countty  houfes  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Tangier,  where  they  occafionally  ' 
retire,  and  enjoy  thofe  amufements  which  thet  country  affords.  Thefe  are  chiefly  gar- 
dening, fifliing,  and  hunting.  From  the  plenty  of  game  of  every  kind  with  which 
the  country  abounds,  and  a  total  freedom  from  any  reftridion,  with  refpedl  to  it,  (for 
there  are  no  game  laws  ia  this  empire)  they  give  a  full  fcope  to  the  pleafures  of  the 
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field,  and  endeavour  by  thofe  means  to  procure  a  fubftitute  for  the  want  of  fHendlf 
and  cheerful  fociety. 

On  the  northern  fide  of  Tangier  the  caftle,  which,  though*  very  extenfive,  h'es 
half  in  ruins.  It  has  a  royal  treafury,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor.  Near  the 
water-fide  are  ftorehcufes  for  the  refitting  of  veflels,  and  at  this  port  many  of  the 
Emperor's  row-gallies  are  built.  A  number  of  them  alfo  are  generally  laid  up  here, 
-when  not  engaged  in  aftual  fervice.  Indeed,  from  its  convenient  fituation  with  refpeO: 
to  the  Straits,  this  is  the  beft  fea-port  that  he  has  for  eihploying  to  advantage  thefe. 
froall  veffels. 

The  bay  is  fufficiently  fpacious,  but  it  is  dangerous  for  fhipping  in  a  ftrong  eafierly 
wind.  The  moft  fecure  place  of  anchorage  is  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the  bay,  about 
half  a  mile  from  fhore,  in  a  line  with  the  round  tower  and  the  Spanifli  conful's  faoufe, 
which  makes  a  very  confpicuous  appearance  from  the  bay. 

On  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  bay  is  the  river,  where,  before  it  was  choaked  up  with 
fand-banks,  the  Emperor  ufed  to  winter  his  large  ihips,  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  fend 
to  Larache.  Moft^f  the  rivers  in  the  Emperor's  dominions,  which  were  formerly 
navigable,  and  well  calculated  for  the  fitting  out  of  veflels,  and  for  the  laying  of  them 
up  in  fafety,  have  now  their  mouth  fo  continually  filling  with  fand,  that  in  a  courfe  of 
years  fmall  fifliing-boats  only  will  be  able  to  enft^r  them.  It  hj^s  often  occurred  to  me,  that 
an  enquiry  iftto  the  ftate  of  the  Emperor's  navy,  and  in  particular  into  the  inconvenience 
of  his  harbours,  might  be  an  objed  of  fome  confequence  to  the  different  European 
powers,  who  now  condefcend  to  pay  a  moil  difgraceful  tribute  to  this  ihadow  of  im- 
perial  dignity. 

Over  the  river  of  Tangier  ar^  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
erefted  by  the  Romans.  The  centre  of  it  only  is  deftroyed,  and  that  does  not  feem 
to  be  the  effefl:  of  time.  It  more  probably  was  pulled  down  by  the  Moors,  for  the 
purpofe  of  permitting  their  veffels  to  enter  the  river.  The  remainder  of  it  is  entire, 
and  by  its  thicknefs  and  folidity  it  evinces  the  excellence  of  the  ancient  architeSs, 
and  fliews  that  ftrength,  as  well  as  beauty,  made  a  confiderable  part  of  their  ftudy. 

As  I  propofe  in  a  future  part  of  this  narrative  to  defcribe  very  particularly  the 
archftefture,  houfes,  furniture,  &c.  in  this  country,  I  fliall  conclude  niy  account  of 
Tangier  by  obferving,  that  in  time 'of  peace  it  carries  on  a  fmall  trade  with  Gibraltar 
and  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Spain,  by  fupplying  thofe  places  with  provifions,  and 
receiving  in  return  European  commodities  of  almoft  every  kind. 

In  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival  at  Tangier  the  conful  received  a  letter  from  the 
prince,  informing  him  of  his  return  to  Tarudant,  and  of  his  wifh  that  the  Englifli 
furgeon  might  be  difpatched  to  him  immediately.  Previous  to  my  departure,  however^ 
it  became  neceffary  to  confider  what  was  required  for  the  journey. 

Two  horfemen  of  the  Black  or  Negro  cavalry,  armed  with  long  mufkets  and  fabres, 
were  difpatched  by  the  prince  to  efcort  me,  and  had  been  waiting  for  that  purpofe  for 
fome  time.  The  governor  of  the  town  had  orders  to  fupply  me  with  a  tent,  mules, 
and  an  interpreter.  But  it  was  not  without  much  difBculty  that  a  perfon  could  be 
found  in  Tangier  who  could  fpeak  the  Englifh  and  Arabic  languagjes  fufficiently  well 
»  to  perform  that  office  j  and  it  was  owing  to  an  accident  that  I  at  length  was  enabled  to 
obtain  one. 

After  fearching  the  whole  town  in  vain,  the  governor  ordered,  during  the  Jewifh 
hour  of  prayer,  that  enquiries  fliould  be  made  among  all  the  fynagogues  for  a  perfon 
who  underftood  both  languages.  An  unfortunate  Jew,  whofe  occupation  was  that  of 
felling  &uit  about  the  ftreets  of  Gibraltar,  and  who  had  come  to  Tangier  merely  to 
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(pend  a  few  days  with  his  wife  and  family  during  a  Jewilh  feftivalj  being  unacquainted 
with  the  intent  of  the  enquiry,  unguardedly  anfwereU  in  the  affirmative.  Without 
further  ceremony  .the  poor  man  was  dragged  away  from  his  friends  and  home,  and 
conftrained  by  force  to  accompany  me. 

Of  the  mode  in  this  defpotic  government  of  feizing  perfons  at  the  arbitrary  pleafure 
of  a  governor,  an  Englifliman  can  fcarcely  form  an  idea.  Three  or  four  lufty  Moors, 
with  large  clubs  in  their  hands,  grafp  the  wretched  and  defencelefs  viftim  with  as 
niuch  energy  as  if  he  was  an  Hercules,  from  whom  they  expected  the  moft  formidable 
refiftance,  and  half  fliake  him  to  death  before  they  deliver  him  up  to  the  fuperior 
power.  —  Such  was  exaftly  the  fituation  of  my  unfortunate  interpreter. 

From  the  fudden  and  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  was  hurried  away,  in  the  midfl;  of 
his  devotions,  the  women  immediately  took  the  alarm,  flew  in  a  body  to  the  houfe  of 
the  conful,  and  with  Ihrieks  and  lamentations  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  get 
the  man  excufed  from  his  journey.  The  immenfe  diftance,  and  the  ill  treatment  which 
they  knew  was  oflFered  to  Jews  by  the  Moors,  when  not  under  fome  civilized  controul, 
were  certainly  fufEcieht  motives  for  this  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  women.  Upon  the- 
conful's  affuring  them,  however,  that  the  wife  fliould  be  takeh  care  of,  and  the  hufband 
fent  back  without  any  expence  to  him  on  our  arrival  at  Mogodore,  where  I  was  to  be 
furnifiied  with  another  interpreter,  and  upon  my  promifing  to  proted  the  Jew  from 
infult,  and,  if  he  behaved  well,  to  reward  him  for  his  trouble,  the  won\en  immediately 
difperfed,  and  returned  home  apparently  fatisfied. 

When  this  bufinefs  was  completed,  the  conful  furnifhed  me  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  liquors,  two  days  provifions,  a  bedftead  formed  by  three  folding  ftools,  for  I  he  con- 
veniency  of  packing  it  on  the  mules,  with  proper  cooking  utenfils,  and  an  oil-{kin  cafe 
to  carry  my  bedding.  The  whole  of  my  equipage,  therefore,  confifted  of  two  Negro 
foldiers,  a  Jewifli  interpreter,  one  faddle-mule  for  myfelf,  and  another  for  him,  two 
baggage-mules,  and  a  Moorifli  muleteer  on  foot  to  take  care  of  them. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  fet  out  on  our  journey ; 
and  at  fix  the  fame  evening  arrived  at  a  fmalJ  villager  about  eight  miles  from  Tangier, 
named  Hyn  Dalia,  where  we  flept  that  night.  The  country  through  which  we  palTed, 
after  quitting  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier,  was  barren  and  mountainous,  with 
fcarcely  any  inhabitants ;  and  it  continued  fo  the  whole  way  to  Larache,  only  a  few 
miferable  hamlets  prefenting  themfelves  occafionally  to  our  view.  The  villages 
throughout  this  empire  confifl:  of  huts  rudely  conftrufted  of  ftones,  earthy  and 
canes,  cavered  with  thatch,  and  enclofed  with  thick  and  high  hedges.  This 
defcription  exaftly  applies  to  that  which  received  us  on  the  firll  evening  of  our 
expedition. 

So  careful  had  the  governor  of  Tangier  been  in  executing  his  commiffion,  and  fo 
attentive  to  the  accommodation  of  the  perfon  who  was  to  reftore  health  to  his  royal 
matter's  favourite  fon,  that  upon  eiwmining  my  tent  it  was  found  fo  full  of  holes,  and 
in  every  refpeft  fo  out  of  order,  that  I  was  obliged  to  place  my  bed  under  a  hedge,  and 
make  ufe  of  my  tattered  tent  as  a  fide  covering.  ,  . 

After  fpending  the  night  in  this  fingular  fituation,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  at 
half  paft  feven  in  the  morning,  and  in  an  hour  after  crofled  the  river  Marha,  which 
was  nearly  dry  ;  though  I  was  informed  that  after  the  heavy  rains  it  is  deep  and 
dangerous  to  be  forded.  In  a  wet  feafon,  when  the  rivers  are  fwelled,  travellers  are 
frequently  detained  for  feveral  days  upon  their  banks.  There  are  in  fad  but  very  few 
bridges  in  this  country^  fo  that,  except  at  the  fea-ports,  where  they  have  boats,  there  is 
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no  method  of  paf&ng  flreams  which  are  too  deep  to  be  forded3  except  by  fwimming,  or 
by  the  ufe  of  rafts. 

At  ten  we  entered  a  thick  and  extenfive  foreft,  named  Rabe  a  Clow.  From  its 
fituation  on  a  high  mountain,  from  the  rocky  and  difficult  afcent,  and  from  the  diftant 
view  of  the  ocean  through  the  openings  of  the  trees,  this  foreft  prefented  to  us  an 
uncommonly  wild^  romantic,  and,  I  may  with  truth  fay,  a  fublime  appearance.  From 
this  profpeft,  however,  our  attention  was  in  a  great  meafure  diverted  by  the  miferable 
road  over  which  we  now  found  we  were  to  pafs,  extending  for  the  moft  part  over  fteep 
mountains  and  craggy  rocks.  On  this  account  we  were  obliged  to  ride  very  flow,  and 
with  the  greateft  caution. 

At  eleven  we  crofled  another  river,  called  Machira  la  Chef,  running  at  the  bottom 
of  this  elevated  foreft,  which,  though  the  feafon  was  dry,  was  rather  deep.  Here  the 
eye  was  agreeably  refrefhed  by  a  fine  champaign  country,  and  a  good  road  before  us. 
On  this  we  continued  until  we  arrived  at  a  rivulet  with  fome  trees  growing  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  its  margin.  At  noon  I  fixed  upon  the  moft  fliady  fpot  I  could  find, 
and,  agreeably  tp  the  Moorifli  fafliion,  fat  down  crofs-legged  on  the  grafs  and  dined. 

As  the  dreffing  of  viftuals  would  have  retarded  us  too  much  on  our  journey,  I 
always  made  a  point  of  having  fomething  prepared  the  night  before  to  eat  cold  the 
following  day.  Such  repafts  in  frefco  wQre  agreeable  enough,  when  wholefome  and 
palatable  water  could  be  procured ;  but  very  frequently  that  was  far  from  being  the 
cafe.  In  many  places  it  was  fo  muddy  and  offenfive,  that,  though  extremely  thirfty,  I 
xould  not  drink  it  uniefs  correfted  with  wine. 

Except  in  the  large  towns,  no  provifions  could  be  procured  but  fowls  and  eggs; 
with  thefe,  which  I  had  been  before  accuftomed  to  efteem  as  delicacies,  I  now  begaa 
to  be  fatiated  and  difgufted.  My  ufual  fupper  upon  my  route  was  a  cup  of  ftrong 
coffee  and  a  toaft,  which  I  found  much  more  refreftiing  than  animal  food.  Every 
morning  I  breakfafted  upon  tjiefame,  and  experienced  the  invigorating  effeds  of  this 
beverage,  by  its  enabling  me  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

After  purfuing  our  courfe  for  about  two  hours,  we  arrived  at  the  river  Lorifa,  where 
we  were  detained  an  hour  by  the  height  of  the  tide.  The  uncertainty  and  unevennefs 
^f  the  bottom,  and  the  number  of  large  ftones  which  lie  in  the  channel  of  this  river, 
render  it  at  all  times  unfafe  to  be  paffed.  This  circumftance  we  very  fenfibly  expe- 
rienced ;  for  when  the  tide  permitted  us  to  make  the  attempt,  though  we  had  men  on 
foot  for  the  purpofe  of  guiding  our  beafts,  ftill,  by  their  ftriking  againft  the  ftones,  and 
by  their  fudden  plunges  into  deep  holes,  we  were  continually  thrown  forward  upon 
their  necks. 

Hardinefs  and  dexterity  are,  perhaps,  the  firft  among  the  few  advantages  which 
•uncivilized  nations  enjoy.  It  was  amufing  in  this  place  to  obferve  a  number  of 
Moors,  who  were  travelling  on  foot,  pull  oft'  their  cloaths,  place  them  commodioufly  on 
4heir  heads,  and  immediately  fwim  acrofs  the  ftream. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  Arzilla,  where,  in  confequence  of  the  fervice  in  which  I 
was  engaged,  application  was  made  by  the  foldiers  to  the  alcaide,  or  governor  of  the 
town,  to  procure  me  "a  lodging.  Arzilla  is  eleven  hours  journey,  or  about  30  miles 
diftant  from  Tangier  :  for  the  Moors  compute  diftances  by  hours ;  and  as  the  pace  of 
their  mules  is  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  the  length  of  a  journey  is  generally 
.calculated  in  this  way  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

The  apartment  affigned  me  was  a  miferable  room  in  the  caftle,  without  any  wmdows, 
jand  receiving  light  from  a  door-way  (for  there  was  no  door),  and  from  three  holes  in 
^e  wall  about  iix  inches  f(g[uare«    This  caftle  covers  a  large  ipace  of  ground ;  and 
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though  It  IS  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  appears  to  have  been  a  building  ereSed 
formerly  in  a  fuperior  ftylfe  of  Moorifli  grandeur. 

The  town  is  a  fmall  fea-port  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  was  once  in  the  pofleffion 
of  the  Portuguefe,' and  was  at  that  time  a  place  of  ftrength  j  but  through  the  indolence 
and  caprice  of  the  Moorifli  princes  its  fortifications  have  been  fince  neglefted,  and  its 
walls  are  rapidly  decaying  in  almofl:  every  part.  The  houfes  have  a  miferable  appear- 
ance, and  the  inhabitants,  who  confift  of  a  few  Moors  and  Jews,  live  in  a  ftate  of  the 
moft  perfedt  poverty. 

The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  manners  of  this  country,  by  imagining  me 
and  my  interpreter  at  one  end  of  the  room,  as  above  defcribed,  drinking  coffee ;  and 
at  the  other',  the  muleteer  and  the  foldiers  enjoying  themfelves  over  a  large  bowl  of 
cufcafou,  which  they  were  devouring  with  all  the  fervour  of  an  excellent  appetite,  and 
in  the  primitive  fafliion,  that  is,  with  their  fingers.  This  fpecies  of  food  is  very  com- 
mon among  the  Moors,  who  have  a  tradition  that  it  was  invented  by  their  prophet 
Mahomet,  at  a  time  when  he  could  obtain  neither  fleep  nor  fubfiftence.  It  is  their 
principal  treat  to  all  foreign  minifters,  and  travellers  of  diftinftion  who  vifit  the  country. 
It  confifts  of  bits  of  parte  about  the  fize  of  rice,  crumbled  into  an  earthen  colander^, 
and  cooked  by  the  fteam  of  boiled  meat  and  vegetables.  The  whole  is  then  put  into 
an  earthen  di(h,  and  butter  and  fpi(es  added  to  it.  The  diflx  is  ferved  up  in  a  wooden 
tray,  with  a  cover  of  palmetto  leaves  plaited  together. 

About  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  the  governor,  and  feveral  of  the  principal  Moors,, 
paid  me  a  vifii,  and  brought  me,  in  compliment  to  my  royal  patient^  a  prefent  of  fruit, 
eggs,  and' fowls.    After  a  converfation  of  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  many 
compliments  paffed  on  both  fides,  my  vifitors  took  their  leave,  and  we  all  retired 
to  reft. 

As  the  report  was  rapidly  and  extenfively  circulated  that  a  Chriftian  Turgeon 
was  arrived  in  the  town,  I  found  myfelf  vifited  very  early  in  the  morning  by  a  number 
of  patients,  whofe  cafes  were  in  general  truly  deplorable.  Many  of  thefe  objefts  were 
afflicted  with  total  blindnefs,  white  fwellings,  inveterate  chronical  rheumatifms,  and 
dropfies.  It  was  in  vain  to  affure  thefe  unfortunate  and  ignorant  people  that  their 
complaints  were  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  >  All  I  could  allege  gained  not  the 
fmalleft  credit ;  a  Chriftian  doftor,  they  afferted,  could  cure  every  malady,  and 
repeatedly  offered  me  their  hands  to  feel  their  pulfe ;  for  difeafes  of  every  kind  in 
this  country,  it  feems,  are  to  be  difcovered  merely  by  an  application  to  the  pulfe. 

From  the  urgent  importunities  of  my  patients,  who  all  wiflied  to  be  attended  to  at 
the  fame  time,  I  was  at  firft  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed  j  however,  I  found  myfelf  under 
the  neceffity  of  ordering  my  guards  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and  permit  one  only  to 
confult  me  at  a  time.  It  was  truly  diftreffing-to  obferve  fo  many  objefts  of  real  mifery 
before  me,  without  having  it  in  my  power  to  adminifter  that  relief  for  which  they 
appeared  fo  anxious,  and  which  they  were  fo  confident  of  obtaining.  Though  moft 
of  their  complaints  appeared  to  be  incurable,  yet  had  my  time  permitted  I  fliould  have 
experienced  the  moft  heart-felt  pleafure  in  exerting  every  means  in  my  power  to 
alleviate  their  fufferings.  Circumftanced  as  I  was,  I  could  only  recommend  them 
medicines  which  would  have  but  a  temporary  effeft,  and  which  ferved  rather  to  fend 
them  away  fatisfied  than  to  afford  a  permanent  relief. 

In  the  mean  time  the  governor  had  been  paying  attention  to  the  bad  condition  of  my 
tent,  and  by  ordering  the  worft  parts  to  be*cut  out,  and  the  reft  to  be  patched,  had . 
reduced  it  fo  much  in  fize,  that  he  had  fcarcely  left  room  for  myfelf  and  interpreter  * 
with  difficulty  to  creep  into  it, 
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At  eight  o'clock  the  fame  morning,  Oftober  2d,  we  began  our  route  for  the  city  of 
Larache,  about  22  miles  from  Arzilla,  and  arrived  there  the  fame  day  about  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Our  journey  thither  was  principally  on  the  beach,  fo  that  but  little 
occurred  which  was  worthy  of  obfervation.  Before  we  could  enter  the  town,  we  were 
ferried  over  the  river  Luccos,  which  in  this  part  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
after  many  beautiful  meanders  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Larache. 

CHAP*  II.  —  Defcription  of  Larache.  —  Application  from  a  Number  of  Patients.'—^ 
Difeafes  of  the  Country.  —  State  of  Medical  Science  in  Morocco.  —  Curious  Ruin.^. 
Beautiful  Country.  —  Encampments  of  the  Arabs.  —  Manners  and  Cujioms  of  this 
Jingular  People.  —  Opprejfion  of  the  People.  —  Injlances.  —  Mode  vf  fifhin^  in  the 
Lakes.  —  Sanctuaries.  —  Moorijb  Saints.  — Anecdotes  illu/irative  of  this  SubjeCl.  — 
Journey  from  Mamora  to  Sallee. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  my  arrival  at  Larache  I  was  introduced  to  the  alcaide  or 
governor,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  very  handfome  black.  He  (hewed  me  great  atten- 
tion, and  placed  me  in  a  very  decent  apartment  in  the  caftle,  which  is  in  a  (late  totally 
different  from  that  of  Arzilla. 

Larache  formerly  belonged  to  the  Spaniards  :  it  has  tolerably  neat  buildings,  and  is 
of  a  moderate  extent.  This  city  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Luccos,  upon  aa 
eafy  defcent  to  the  fea.  The  agreeable  windings  of  the  river,  the  clufters  of  date  and 
various  other  trees  irregularly  difpofed,  and  the  gentle  rifings  of  the  ground,  have  a 
moft  pifturefque  effed ;  which,  aided  by  the  refleflion  that  70U  are  contemplating  the 
pure  works  of  nature,  unafllfted  or  undeformed  by  art,  cannot  fail  to  infpire  the  moft 
pleafing  fenfations. 

The  town,  though  not  regularly  fortified,  poflefles  one  fort  and  two  batteries  in  good 
repair.  The  ftreets  ate  paved,  and  there  is  a  decent  market-place  with  flone  piazzas. 
This  city  indeed,  on  the  whole,  exhibits  a  much  cleaner  and  neater  appearance  than  any 
town  which  I  vifited  in  Barbary,  Mogodore  excepted. 

At  the  port  veffels  are  refitted  and  fupplied  with  ftores,  though  there  are  no  dock* 
Xior  conveniencies  for  building  large  (hips.  From  the  depth  and  fecurity  of  the  river 
the  Emperor  is  induced  to  lay  up  his  large  veffels  at  Larache  during  the  winter 
feafon.  It  indeed  is  the  only  port  which  he  poffeffes  that  can  anfwer  that  purpofe.  It 
is,  however,  probable,  that  this  river  in  procefs  of  time  will  be  fubjeft  to  the  fame  incon- 
venience as  that  of  Tangier,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  fand,  which  already  has 
produced  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  of  which  the  annual  increafe  is  very  perceptible. 

As  one  of  my  mules  had  fallen  lame,  I  continued  the  whole  of  the  following  day  at 
l.arache,  with  a  view  of  exchanging  him;  but  to  my  great  mortification  was  not  able 
to  fucceed  in  the  attempt.  During  a  great  part  of  the  day  my  room  was  fo  filled  with 
patients  that  it  might  with  great  propriety  be  compared  to  an  infirmary,  and  that  not 
one  of  the  leaft  confiderable. 

The  difeafes  that  I  obferved  to  be  moft  prevalent,  were  the  hydrocele ;  violent  inflam- 
mations in  the  eyes,  very  frequently  terminating  in  blindnefs  ;  the  itch,  combined  with 
inveterate  leprous  affedions;  dropfies,  and  white  fwellings.  I  alfo  obferved  a  few 
intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  and  frequently  complaints  gf  the  ftomach,  arifing  froni 
indigeftidn.  Though  this  country  has  in  a  few  inftances  been  vifited  by  the  plague, 
yet  that  difeafe  by  no  means  is  fo  prevalent  here  as  in  the  eaftem  parts  of  Barbary, 
which  are  more  contiguous  to  Turkey,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  ufually  to  proceed. 

The 
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The  cauFe  of  the  hydrocele  fo  frequently  occurring  in  this  country  feems  to  be  in 
a  great  meafure  the  loofe  drefs  of  the  Moors,  and  the  great  relaxation  which  is  induced 
by  the  warmth  of  the  climate  *.  The  ophthalmy,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  is 
evidently  occafioned  by  their  being  expofed  to  lhe«  refleftion  of  the  fun  from  the 
houfes,  which  are  univerfally  whitened  over.  To  this .  inconvenience  the  Moors  are 
more  particularly  fubjeft,  from  their  drefs  not  being  calculated  to  keep  oflF  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  and  from  no  perfon  being  allowed  the  ufe  of  an  umbrella  except  the 
Emperor, 

The  leprotis  afFeftion  appears  to  be  hereditary,  for  I  was  informed  that  it  has  been 
frequently  traced  back  from  one  family  to  another  for  feveral  generations,  and  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  the  true  leprofy  of  the  ancients.  It  breaks  out  in  great 
blotches  over  the  whole  body,  in  fome  few  forming  one  continual  fore,  which  fre- 
quently heals  up,  and  at  ftated  times  breaks  out  afrefh,  but  is  never  thoroughly  cured. 
During  my  refidence  at  Morocco,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  trying  a  variety  of 
remedies  for  this  complaint,  but  I  never  fucceeded  further  than  a  temporary  cure, 
for  upon  difcontinuing  the  medicines  the  difeafe  was  certain  to  return.  The  white 
fwellings  and  dropfies  probably  arife  from  poor  living  ;  three  ^arts  of  the  people  feldom 
having  any  other  kind  of  provifion  than  coarfe  bread,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

With  refped  to  the  ftate  of  medical  and  chirurgical  knowledge  in  this  country,  it  is 
very  limited  indeed.  They  have,  however,  their  pradiiioners  in  phyfic,  both  Moors 
and  Jews,  who  have  gone  through  the  form  of  fitting  themfelves  for  the  profeffion, 
which  chiefly  confiRs  in  felefting  from  the  ancient  Arabic  manufcripts  that  remain  in 
the  country  fome  fimple  remedies,  which  they  afterwards  apply,  as  well  as  they  are 
able,  to  various  diftempers. 

Their  methods  of  treating-  diforders  are,  bleeding,  cupping,  fcarifying,  fomejit- 
ations,  and  giving  internally  decoftions  of  herbs.  Some  are  bold  enough  in  the 
hydrocele  to  let  out  the  water  with  a  lancet ;  and  there  are  thofe  who  even  couch  for 
the  cataradt.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  operation  of  couching  performed, 
in  Barbary,  but  I  was  introduced  to  a  Moor  at  the  city  of  Morocco,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  performed  it,  and  (hewed  me  the  inftrument  which  he  ufed  for  the  purpofe. 
This  was  a  piece  of  thick  brafs  wire,  terminating  gradually  at  one  end  in  a  point  not 
very  iharp. 

The  Moors  diiefly  depend  upon  topical  remedies,  and  feldom  make  ufe  of  internal 
medicines.  Being  ftrangers  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  operate,  they  feem  to 
entertain  no  favourable  opinion  of  their  eflicacy.  It  is  indeed  almoft  impoflible  to 
perfuade  them  that  a  medicine  received  into  the  ftomach  can  relieve  complaints  in  the 
head  or  extremities.  It  is  but  juftice,  however,  to  add,  that  I  never  knew  them 
objed  to  any  thing  that  I  adminiftered,  provided  I  clearly  explained  to  them  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  benefited  by  it.  From  thefe  obfervations,  and  from 
the  frequent  recourfe  which  the  Mahometans  have  to  charms  and  amulets,  it  appears 
that,  notwithftanding  their  belief  in  predeflination,  they  are  not  averfe  to  the  ufe  of 
means  for  the  removal  of  diforders. 

Of  the  number  who  applied  to  me  for  relief  at  Larache,  none  appeared  to  exhibit 
the  leaft  fenfe  of  gratitude  except  one ;  the  reft  behaved  as  if  they  thought  they  did 
me  a  greater  favour  by  aiking  my  advice,  than  I  conferred  on  them  by  giving  it.  The 

♦  The  medical  reader  will  probably  fee  a  further  caufe  for  the  frequency  of  this  complaint,  in  the  great 
indulgence  which  the  Moors  allow  themfelves  in  certain  pleafures,  and  the  apph'cation  of  the  warm  bath 
immediately  after. 
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perfon  to  whom  I  allude,  as  being  fo  diflFerent  in  his  condud  from  the  reft,  was  an 
old  Moor  of  fome  diilindion  in  the  place,  who  defired  me  to  come  to  his  houfe  and 
vifit  a  iick  friend,  with  which  requeft  I  immediately  complied.  The  man  fo^  this 
trifling  attention  was  fo  uncommonly  grateful,  that  refleding  on  the  place  where  I 
was,  and  on  the  treatment  I  had  already  experienced,  I  was  aftoniihed  and  gratified 
'  beyond  exprei&oD.  After  fending  to  my  apartment  ,  a  large  fupply  poultry  and 
fruit,  the  ufual  prefent  of  the  country,  he  waited  on  me  himfelf,  and  affured  me,  that 
while  he  liv^d  he  fhould  never  forget  the  favour  which  I  had  done  him  ;  at  the  fame  time 
iniifting  upon  my  making  ufe  of  his  houfe  as  my  own  upon  my  return.  As  this  was 
the  principal  inftance  of  this  very  fingular  virtue  among  the  Moors,  which  I  expe« 
fienced  during  my  whole  tour  in  Barbary,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  particular 
in  mentioning  the  drcumftance. 

On  the  4th  of  Odober,  at  fix  in  the  morning,  we  left  Larache,  and  at  ten  pafled 
the  river  Clough,  a  fmall  ftream.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  yfe  came  to  the  ruins  of 
a  large  caftle,  faid  to  have  been  built  fome  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  Moor  of  diftinc- 
tion,  named  Dar  Corefy,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  thea  rei^ain^  Emperor,  and 
his  caAIe  deftroyed.  Mod  of  the  caftles  and  other  public  boildmgs  mdeed,  which  I 
faw  in  this  empire,  afforded  (bong  marks  of  having  fuffered  more  from  the  bands  of 
the  tyrant,  than  from  the  injuries  of  time. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  beautiful  profpefts  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Latacbe : 
thofe  in  the  road  from  tiiat  city  to  Mamora  were  not  lefs  delightful.  We  travelled 
among  trees  of  various  kinds,  fo  agreeably  arranged  that  the  place  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  park  than  of  an  uncultivated  country.  We  croiTed  over  plains  which, 
without  the  aid  of  the  hufbandman,  were  rich  in  verdure ;  and  we  had  a  view  of 
lakes  which  extended  many  miles  in  length,  the  fides  of  which  were  lined  with  Arab 
encampments,  and  their  fur&ces  covered  with  innumerable  water-fowl.  The  finene& 
of  the  day  greatly  added  to  the  pleafure  I  received  from  thefe  variegated  fcenes,  which 
are  not  unworthy  the  pencil  of  the  ableft  artift. 

^At  half  pad  four  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  firft  of  thefe  lakes,  and  pitched 
our  tent  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  encampments. 

Thefe  encampments  are  generally  at  a  very  conftderable  diftance  from  the  cities 
and  towns ;  the  villages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  commonly  quite  in  the  vicinity  of 
fome  town.    The  encampment  confifts  of  broad  tents,  conftruded  either  of  the  leaves 
of  the  palmetto,  or  of  camels  hair.    Some  of  them  are  fupported  by  canes,  and  others 
are  fixed  by  pegs.    The  form  of  an  Arab  tent  is  in  fome  degree  fimilar  to  a  tomb,  or 
the  keel  of  a  mip  reverfed.    They  are  dyed  black,  are  broad,  and  very  low.    The . 
tent  of  the  fhaik  or  governor  is  confiderably  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  and  is 
placed  in  a  confpicuous  part  of  the  camp.   Thefe  camps  are  named  by  the  Arabs 
douhars,  and  the  number  of  tents  in  them  vary  according  to  the  prc^rtion  of  people 
in  the  tribe  or  family.    Some  of  the  douhars  contain  only  four  or  five,  while  others 
confift  of  near  a  hundreds   The  camp  forms  either  a  complete  circle  or  an  oblong 
fquare,  but  the  firft  is  more  common.    The  cattle,  which  are  left  to  graze  at  large 
in  the  day,  are  carefully  iecured  within  the  boundaries  at  night. 

In  all  the  camps  the  tents  are  ckded  on  the  north  fide,  and  are  quite  open  on  the 
fouth,  by  which  means  they  efcape  the  cold  northerly  winds,  fo  preval^t  in  this 
country  during  the  winter  feafon. 

The  Arabs  who  inhabit  thefe  encampments  are  in  many  refpe£ls  a  very  different  race 
of  people  from  the  Mooi^  who  inhabit  the  towns.  The  latter,  from  being  in  general 
more  affluent,  from  their  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  and  from  their  difierent  edu* 
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tration,  have  introduced  luxuries,  and  imbibed  ideas,  of  which  the  others  are  entire!/ 
ignorant.  From  their  ftrong  family  attachments  inde^,  as  well  as  from  their  inveterate 
prejudices  in  favour  of  ancient  cuftoms^  thefe  tribes  of  Arabs  appear  to  be  at  a  vafl: 
diftance  from  a  ftate  of  civilization.  As  this  fingular  people  alTociate  continuatly  in 
tribes,  their  marriages  are  confined  to  their  own  fuiily ;  and  fo  ftrid  are  they  in  the 
obfervance  of  this  attachment,  that  they  will  not  permit  a  perfon  who  is  not  in  fbme 
degree  related  to  them  to  inhabit  the  fame  camp  with  themfelves.  , 

The  hufband,  wife,  and  children  all  fleep  ia  the  fame  tent,  commonly  on  a  pallet 
of  iheep-fldns,  but  fometimes  on  the  bare  ground.  The  children  remain  with  their 
parents  till  they  marry,  when  the  friends  of  each  party  are  obliged  to  provide  them  with 
a  tent,  a  (lone  hand-mill  to  grind  their  com,  a  balket,  a  wooden  bowl,  and  tw9 
earthen  difhes,  which  conftitute  the  whole  of  their  furmture.  Befides  thefe  thev  have 
however  a  marriage  portion,  which  confifts  of  a  certain  number  of  camels,  horfes, 
cows,  (heep,  and  goats,  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley :  and  by"  . 
gracing  and  cultivating  the  neighbouring  ground  they  gradually  increafe  their  ftock. 
The  Arabs  have  feldom  more  than  one  wife.  Their  women,  who  are  in  general  the 
very  oppofite  to  every  idea  of  beauty,  do  not,  Uke  thofe  who  inhabit  the  towns,  con* 
ceal  their  faces  in  the  prefence  of  ftrangers. 

Each  camp  is  under  the  direction  of  a  ihaik,  to  whom  the  reft  apply  for  redrefr 
whenever  they  fee!  themfelves  aggrieved.  This  governor  is  invefted  Vrith  the  power  of 
infli^ng  any  puniihment  which  he  may  think  proper,  fhort  of  death.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  Emperor,  and  is  in  general  the  Arab  who  pofleflfes  the  greateft  property. 

As  they  are  generally  at  a  diftance  from  any  mofque  wher^  they  can  exercife  their 
religion,  in  empty  tent  is  allotted  for  the  purpofes  of  worihip,  which  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  ferves  for  the  nightly  abode  of  any 
traveller  who  may  pafs  that  way ;  and  thofe  who  take  ihelter  in  it  are  provided  with  a 
;good  fupper  at  the  expence  of  the  whole  aflbciation.  Within  this  tent  all  the  children 
affemble  every  morning  an  hour  brfore  day-break,  before  a  large  wood  fire,  which  i$ 
made  on  the  outfide,  and  learn  their  praters,  which  are  written  in  Arabic  characters 
on  boards,  and  are  always  hanging  up  m  the  tent.  The  learning  to  read  the  few 
prayers  which  are  on  thefe  boardB,  ana  to  commit  them  to  memory,  is  the  only  edu« 
cation  to  which  the^Arabs  in  general  ever  attain. 

The  unfettled  turn  of  thefe  people  has  conferred  upon  them  the  appellation  of  wan* 
dering  Arabs.  As  foon  as  the  land  which  furrounds  them  becomes  lefs  produ&ive, 
and  their  cattle  have  devoured  all  the  pafture,  they  ftrike  theu*  tents,  and  move  on  to 
fome  more  fertile  fpot,  till  neceifity  again  compels  them  to  retire.  I  met  one  of  thefe 
tribes  upon  their  mardi,  and  obferved  that  not  only  their  camels,  horfes,  and  mules, 
but  alfo  their  bulls  and  cows,  were  laden  with  their  tents,  implements  of  agriculture^ 
wives  and  children,  &c. 

In  the  empire  of  Morocco  all  landed  property,  except  what  is  immediately  con« 
nested  with  towns,  belongs  to  the  Emperor.  The  Arabs^  therefore,  when  they  mfh 
to  change  their  fituadon,  are  obliged  to  procure  a  licence  from  him,  or  at  leaft  from 
the  bafiiaw  of  the  province,  allowing  them  to  take  poflfelfion  of  any  particular  fpot  of 
ground ;  and  in  confideratton  of  this  indulgence  they  pay  the  Emperor  a  proportion  of 
its  produce. 

The  treatment  which  I  experienced  from  thefe  people  was  kind  and  hofpitable, 
betraying  no  figns  of  that  inclinarion  to  impofe  upon  ftrangers,  which  fo  ftrongly 
mark  the  charaSer  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  As  foon  as  my  tent  was  pitched, 
numbers  flocked  round  it,  but  appareatly  more  from  curic^ty  thaa  from  any  intention 
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of  offending.  On  the  contrary  they  appeared  exceedingly  defirous  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  for  my  accommodation. 

The  drefs  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  long  coarfe  frock,  made  of  undyed  wool,  which 
h  girt  about  the  waift,  and  is  called  a  cafhove.  In  addition  to  this  they  wear  the  haick, 
which  is  a  piece  of  fluff  feveral  yards  in  length,  made  either  of  wool,  or  wool  and 
cotton.  This,  when  they  go  abroad,  they  ufe  as  a  cloak,  throwing  it  over  the  whole 
of  the  under  drefs  in  a  carelefs  manner,  the  upper  part  ferving  to  cover  their  head. 
They  wear  their  hair  cut  quite  clofe,  ufe  no  turban,  cap,  nor  dockings,  and  feldom 
even  wear  flippers. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  is  nearly  the  fame,  differing  only  in  the  mode  of  putting  on 
the  caihove,  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to  form  a  bag  on  their  backs,  for  the  purpofe  of 
carrying. their  children ;  and  this  they  are  able  to  do,  and  perform  all  the  drudgery  of 
the  family  at  the  fame  time.  Their  hair,  which  is  black,  is  worn  in  different  plaits, 
and  is  covered  with  a  handkerchief  tied  clofe  to  their  head.  They  are  very  fond  of 
gold  and  (ilver  trinkets  when  they  can  obtain  them,  and  none  of  them  are  without  a 
number  of  bead  necklaces.  Their  children  go  quite  naked  till  the  age  of  nine  or  ten^ 
when  they  are  initiated  in  the  drudgery  of  their  parents. 

The  mode  of  living  amongft  thefe  people  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Moors  in 
towns,  cufcofou  being  their  principal  diet.  Befides  this,  however,  they  eat  camels  and 
foxes  flefli,  and  fometimes  even  cats  have  fallen  viftims  to  their  voracity.  They  ufe 
barley  bread,  which  is  prepared  without  yeaft  or  leaven,  and  baken  in  an  earthen  difli 
in  the  fliape  of  a  cake. 

The  complexion  of  the  Arabs  is  a  dark  brown,  or  rather  olive-colour.  Their  fea- 
tures,  from  their  more  adive  life,  have  flronger  exprefHon  and  fewer  marks  of  effemi- 
nacy than  thofe  of  the  Moors  in  towns.  Their  eyes  are  black,  and  their  teeth  in 
general  white  and  regular. 

The  ill  effefts  of  ftrong  family  prejudices,  and  of  that  narrow  and  exclufive  difpofi* 
tion  which  accompanies  them,  is  flrongly  marked  in  thefe  little  focieties.  Every  camp 
beholds  its  neighbour  with  deteftatioh  or  contempt.  Perpetual  feuds  arife  between 
the  inhabitants  of  each,  and  too  commonly  are  productive  of  bloodfhed,  and  the  moft 
extravagant  outrages.  When  one  of  thefe  unfortunate  contefts  proceeds  to  open  a6i:s 
of  violence,  it  feldom  terminates  till  the  Emperor  has  taken  a  fhare  in  the  difpute. 
Whoever  is  the  author,  he  at  leafl  generally  derives  advantages  from  thefe  diffenfions ; 
for,  independent  of  the  corporal  punifhment  which  he  inflicts,  he  alfo  impofes  heavy- 
fines  upon  the  contending  tribes,  which  proves  the  mofl  effedlual  mode  of  pacifying 
the  combatants. 

Befides  what  the  Emperor  gains  in  this  way,  which  is  frequently  confiderable,  he 
likewife  receives  annually  the  tenth  of  every  article  of  confumpiion  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  country ;  he  alfo  fometimes  exafts  an  extraordinary  impoft,  anfwering 
in  value  to  about  the  fortieth  part  of  every  article  they  poffefs,  which  i§  levied  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupporting  his  troops.  Befides  thefe  levies,  thefe  unfortunate  people  are 
liable  to  any  other  exaction  which  his  caprice  may  dire6t  him  to  impofe  upon  them, 
from  a  plea  of  pretended  or  real  neceffity..  The  firft  tax  (the  tenth)  is  paid  either  in 
com  and  cattle,  or  in  money.    The  other  is  always  paid  in  com  and  cattle. 

The  mode  pradtifed  by  the  Emperor  for  extorting  money  from  his  fubjeds  is  very 
fimple  and  expeditious.  He  fends  orders  to  the  bafhaw  or  governor  of  the  province 
to  pay  him  the  fum  he  wants  within  a  limited  time.  The  bafliaw  immediately  coIle£ts 
it,  and  fometimes  double  the  fum,  as  a  reward  to  his  own  induflry,  from  the  alcaides  of 
xhe  towns  and  fhaiks  of  the  encampments  in  the  province  which  he  commands.  The 
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example  of  the  bafhaw  is  not  loft  upon  thefe  officers^  who  take  care  to  eompenfate 
their  own  trouble  with  equal  liberality  from  the  pockets  of  the  fubjedts ;  fo  that  by 
means  of  this  chain  of  defpoiifni,  which  defcends  from  the  Emperor  to  the  meanelb 
officer,  the  wretched  people  generally  pay  about  four  times  the  taxes  which  the  Em-, 
peror  receives — fo  little  gainers  are  arbitrary  monarchs  by  the  oppreffion  of  the 
public!  The  exactions  indeed  have  been  fometimes  fo  fevere,  that  the  Arabs  have 
pofitiyely  refufed  to  fatisfy  the  Emperor's  demands,  and  have  obliged  him  to  fend  a 
party  of  foldiers  to  enforce  them.  Whenever  he  is  forced  to  this  extremity,  the 
foldiers  never  fail  to  give  full  fcope'to  their  love  of  plunder. 

When  a  ftranger  fleeps  in  one  of  thefe  camps,  he  refts  in  the  moft  perfed  fafety ; 
for  if  he  lofes  the  leaft  article,  or  is  in  any  refped  injured,  all  the  Arabs,  of  the  camp^ 
become  anfwerable  for  it.  So  that  a  foreigner  travels  with-  much  greater  fecurity 
under  the  protedion  of  government  in  this  empire,  than  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
which  are  more  civilized. 

The  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  world  furnifti  great  plenty  of  water-fowl  and  eels. 
The  manner  of  catching  the  latter  being  in  fome  degree  curious,  I  (hall  trefpafs  upon- 
the  reader's  patience  while  I  endeavour  to  give  fome  account  of  it. 

A  fort  of  £kiff,  about  fix  feet  long  and  two  broad,  is  formed  of  bundles  of  reeds  and 
rulhes,  rudely  joined  together,  leaving  only  fufficient  room  to  contain  the  man.  The 
ftifF  gradually  narrows  oflF  towards  the  head,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point  which  is 
bent  upwards  in  a  manner  fimiiar  to  the  turn  of  a  fcate.  It  is  guided  and  managed 
entirely  by  one  long  pole,  and  from  its  lightnefs  is  capable  of  very  quick  motion.  .  For 
-the  immediate  purpofe  of  taking  the  eels,  a  number  of  ftrong  canes  are  fixed  together, 
with  a  barbed  iron  in  each,  and  with  this  inftrument,  as  foon  as  the  eels  are  obferved' 
in  the  water,  the  man  immediately  ftrikes  at  them  with  great  dexterity,  and  generally 
with  fuccefs. 

Almoft  the  whole  employment  of  the  Arabs  confifts  in  the  tillage  of  the  ground 
adjacent  to  their  camps,  and  in  the  grazing  of  their  cattle.  The  grounds  at  a  diftance 
from  the  lakes,  by  the  burning  of  the  ftubble  in  the  autumn,  and  a  flight  turning  upi 
of  the  earth  with  a  wooden  plough-fliare,  produce  good  crops  of  barley  and  wheat  j, 
and  by  thefe  means  the  Arabs  procure  not  only  fufficient  for  their  confumption,  but 
are  even  enabled  to  bring  a  part  for  fale  to  the  neighbouring  markets*  Near  the 
marfties  and  lakes  their  flocks  and  herds  find  a  very  rich  pafture,  which,  from  the 
number  of  every  fpecies  which  I  obferved,  added  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  beauty  of 
the  romantic  fcene. 

With  refpect.  to  their  markets,  they  have  fpols  of  ground  fixed  upon  for  that  purpofe 
within  a  few  hours  ride  of  their  habitations,  where  once  a  week  all  the  neighbouring, 
Arabs  tranfport  their  cattle,  poultry,  fruit,  and  com  to  be  difpofed  of,  and  fometimes 
n\eet  with  a  good  fale  from  the  Moorifli  merchants,  who  come  from  the  town  to  pur-^ 
chafe  cattle  and  grain. 

Were  the  Emperor  to  allow  a  free  exportation  of  com,  with  moderate  duties,  and 
to  permit  the  people  to  enjoy  what  they  earn,  exafting  only  the  tax  allowed  him  by 
the  Koran,  of  a  tenth  on  each  article,  his  fubjefls  would  foon  become  very  rich,  and 
his  own  revenue  would  be  trebly  increafed.  The  foil  is  fo  fertile,  that  every  grain  is 
computed  to  produce  an  hundred,  fold;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  greater  demand, 
for  this  article,  the  Arabs  fow  little  more  than  is  neceflary  for  their  own  ufe. 

The  only  guards  of  thefe  rude  habitations,  both  againft  thieves  and  wild  beafts,  are 
dogs  of  a  very  large  and  fierce  fpecies.  If  thefe  animals  perceive  a  ftranger  approach, 
the  camp>  they  furioufly  i0ue  in  ^  body  againft  him>  and.  would  probably  tear  him  to 
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pieces,  were  they  not  reftrained,  and  called  oflF  by  their  owners.  Through  the  whole 
of  the  night  they  keep  up  an  inceflant  and  melancholy  barking  and  howling,  which, 
though  doubtlefs  very  ufefiil,  in  keeping  their  mafters  upon  the  watch,  and  frightening 
away  wild  beafts,  yet,  when  united  to  the  lowing  of  the  herds  and  neighing  of  the 
faorfea  which  occupy  the  vacant  fpaces  of  the  camp,  certainly  tends  to  deprefs  the 
fyirits,  and  impede  that  reft  which  the  fatigue  attending  thofe  joumies  naturally 
requires. 

On  the  5th  of  O£tober,  between  five  and  fix  in  the  morning,  we  quitted  the  habitations 
of  thefe  hofpitable  Arabs,  and  travelled  on  to  Mamora^  where  we  arrived  about  fix 
die  fame  evening.  The  greater  part  of  this  day's  journey  afforded  us  a  continuation  of 
nearly  the  fame  appearantes  with  that  of  the  preceding  day. 

As  we  approached  the  town,  we  obferved  on  each  fide  of  the  lakes  feveral  lanftuaries 
of  Moorifli  faints,  Thefe  faaiSuaries  are  ftone  buildings  of  about  ten  yards  fquare^ 
whitened  over,  with  a  cupola  at  the  top,  containing  in  them  the  body  of  the  feint. 

A  veneration  for  perfons  of  eminent  faulty  has  pervaded  all  nations  and  all  religions 
of  the  world.  The  Mahometan  religion  appears  as  little  favourable  to  this  fpecies  of 
fuperftition  as  mofl  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  as  it  fo  tenacioufl^  infifts  on  the 
unity  of  Cod,  and  fo  flridly  mhibits  all  creatures  whatever  from  participating  in  the 
honours  which  are  due  only  to  the  Deity.  Some  degree  of  idolatry,  however,  will 
prevail  in  every  rude  nati^  When,  therefore,  a  Mahometan  faint  dies,  he  is  buried 
with  the  utmou  folemnity,  and  a  chapel  is  erefted  over  his  grave,  which  place  after- 
wards becomes  more  facred  than  even  the  mofques  themfelves. 

If  the  mofl  atrocious  criminal  takes  refuge  in  one  of  thefe  chapds,  or  fanduaries,  his 
perfon  is  fecure.  The  Emperor  himfelf,  who  rarely  fcruples  to  employ  any  means 
whatever  that  may  ferve  to  accomplifh  his  purpofe,  feldom  violates  the  privilege  of 
thefe  places.  When  a  Moor  is  opprefled  by  any  mental  or  bodily  afflidion,  he  applies 
to  the  neareft  fanduary,  and  afterwards  returns  home  with  his  mind  calm  and  com- 
forted, expeding  to  derive  fome  confiderable  benefit  from  the  prayers  which  he  has 
ofered  there :  and  in  all  defperate  cafes  the  fan£luary  is  the  laft  refort. 

Saints  in  Barbary  are  of  two  kinds.  The  firft  are  thofe  who  by  frequent  ablutions» 
prayers,  and  other  zQs  of  devotion,  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
piety.  Too  many  of  thefe  are  artful  hypocrites,  who  under  the  maik  of  religioa 
pradife  the  mod  flagrant  immoralities.  There  are,  however,  inftances  of  fome  among 
them,  whofe  pradices  accord  in  general  with  their  profeflion,  and  who  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  attend  upon  the  fick^  and  aflift  the  neceffitous  and  unhappy.  From  fuch 
10  diefe  the  fevere  fpirit  of  philofophy  itfelf  will  fcarcely  withhold  refped  and  ve- 
neration. 

Idiots  and  madmen  form  the  fecond  clafs  of  faints.  In  every  ftate  of  fociety,  in- 
deed, an  opinion  has  been  prevalent,  that  perfons  afliided  with  thefe  mental  complaints 
were  under  the  influence  of  fuperior  powers.  The  oracles  and  prophets  of  the  heathen 
world  derived  their  celebrity  from  this  circumftance ;  and  even  among  the  lower  dafles 
in  our  own  country  we  trequentl^  have  to  encounter  a  fimilar  prejudice.  In  con- 
formity, therefore,  with  thefe  notions,  fo  natural  to  uncultivated  man,  the  Moors 
confider  thefe  unhappy  perfons  as  being  under  the  fpecial  protedion  of  Heaven,  and 
divinely  infpired.  Superilition  here,  as  perhaps  in  fome  other  inftances,  becomes 
admirably  fubfervient  to  humanity  and  charity.  In  confequence  of  this  prejudice,  the 
mofl  friendlefs  and  unproteded  race  of  mortals  find  friends  and  protedors  in  the 
populace  themfelves.  They  are  fed  and  cloathed  gratis  wherever  they  wander,  and 
are  fometimes  loaded  with  prefents.    A  Moor  oiighc  with  as  much  fafety  offer  an 
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mfult  to  the  Emperor  himfelf,  as  attempt  by  any  feverily  to  reftrsdn  even  the  irregulari- 
ties of  thefe  reputed  prophets. 

It  muft  not  however  be  diffembled,  that  opinions  which  have  not  their  bafis  in 
reafon  and  philofophy  are  feldom  found  to  operate  uniformly  for  the  advantage  of 
*fociety.  Independent  of  the  wide  fcope  which  thefe  fuperftitious  notions  afford  to 
hypocrify,  numberlefs  are  the  evils  with  which  they  are  attended,  fince  whatever  mif- 
chief  thefe  fuppofed  minifters  of  heaven  may  perpetrate,  their  perfons  are  alwaj'S 
facred.  It  is  not  long  fince  there  was  a  faint  at  Morocco,  whofe  conftant  amufement 
was  to  wound  and  kill  whatever  perfons  unfortunately  fell  in  his  way  ;  yet,  in  fpite  of 
the  many  fatal  confequences  from  his  infanity,  he  was  (till  fuffered  to  go  at  large. 
Such  was  the  malignity  of  his  difpofition,  that  while  he  was  in  the  very  aft  of  prayer 
he  would  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  his  rofary  round  the  neck  of  fome  perfon 
within  his  reach,  with  an  intent  to  ftrangle  him.  While  I  refided  at  Morocco,  I 
fenfibly  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  coming  within  the  vicinity  of  thefe  faints, 
as  they  feemed  to  take  a  particular  pleafure  in  infulting  and  annoying  Chriflians. 

Befides  thefe,  I  may  mention  under  the  head  of  faints  or  prophets^  the  marabouts, 
a  clafs  of  impoftors  who  pretend  to  Ikill  in  magic,  and  are  highly  efteemed  by  the 
natives.  They  lead  an  indolent  life,  are  the  venders  of  fpells  and  charms^  and  live 
by  the  credulity  of  the  populace. 

There  is  alfo  among  thefe  people  a  fet  of  itinerant  mountaineers,  who  pretend  to 
be  the  favourites  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  and  that  no  kind  of  venomous  creature 
can  hurt  them.  But  the  mod  fingular  of  this  clafs  are  the  fidi  nafir,  or  fhake-eaters^ 
who  exhilNt  in  public  upon  market-days,  and  entertain  the  crowd  by  eating  live  fnakes, 
and  performing  juggling  deceptions.  I  was  once  prefent  at  this  ftrange  fpecies  of 
amufement.  and  faw  a  man,  in  the  courfe  of  two  hours,  eat  a  living  ferpent  of  four 
feet  in  length.  He  danced  to  the  found  of  wild  mufic,  vocal  and  inftrumental,  with  a 
variety  of  odd  jeftures  and  contortions,  -  feveral  times  round  the  qircle  formed  by  the 
ipeftators.  He  then  began  his  attack  upon  the  tail,  after  he  had  recited  a  fhort 
prayer,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  multitude.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  at 
intervals,  till  he  had  entirely  devoured  the  fnake. 

Thus  far  by  way  of  digrefSon :  I  now  return  to  the  courfe  of  my  narrative. — Early 
in  the  evening  of  the  5th  we  arrived  at  Mamora,  which  is  diftant  about  fixty-four 
miles  from  Larache.    It  is  fituated  upon  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saboe,  the 
waters  of  which  gradually  widening  in  their  courfe,  fall  into  the  Atlantic  at  this  place,, 
and  form  a  harbour  for  fmall  veffels. 

Mamora,  like  the  generality  of  the  MocHifh  towns  through  which  I  pafTed,  contains^ 
Bttle  worthy  of  obfervation.    While  it  was  in  the  polTeffion  of  the  Portugueze  it  was^ 
encompafled  by  a  double  wall,  which  ftill  remains ;  it  had  alfo  other  fortifications^ 
which  are  deftroyed.    At  prefent  it  poffeffes  only  a  fmall  fort  on  the  fea-fide. 

The  fertile  paftures,  the  extenfive  waters  and  plantations  which  we  paflTed  in  our 
way  hither,  have  already  been  remarked.  The  vicinity  of  Mamora  is  equally  ?enchant- 
mg.  What  a  delightful  reikience  would  it  be,  if  the  country  had  not  the  misfortune 
to  grown  under  an  arbitrary  an^  oppreffive  government. 

hi  the  monung,  between  eight  and  nine,  we  mounted  our  mules,  leaving  Mamora,.. 
and  diredHng  our  courfe  to  Satlee,  where  ^e  arrived  between  one  and  two  at  noon, 
.  after  having  travelled  over  a  fpace  of  about  fifteen  miles.  'The  road  between  Mamont* 
and  Sallee  is  in  excellent  order,  and  tolerably  pleafant*^  It  extends  along  a  vale,  towards . 
which  the  hills  gently  Hope  on  each  fide. 

Withia. 
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Withm  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Sallee,  we  arrived  at  an  aquedu£l,  which  the  natives 
affert  to  have  been  built  many  years  ago  by  the  Moors  ;  but  from  its  ftyle,  and  ftrikinjg^ 
marks  of  antiquity,  it  bears  more  the  refemblance  of  a  piece  of  Roman  architedure. 
Its  waUs,  which  are  remarkable  thick  and  high,  extend  in  length  for  about  half  a 
mile,  aiul  have  three  ftupendous  archways  opening  to  the  road;  through  one  of  which 
we  pafifed  on  our  way  to  Sallee.  Ahhough  time  has  laid  its  deflrudive  hand  in  fome 
degree  on  this  ancient  piece  of  architedure,  yet  it  ftill  ferves  the  purpofe  of  fupplying 
the  town  of  Sallee  with  excellent  water. 

CHAP.  III.  — *  Defcripiion  of  Sallee,  —  Piracies.  —  Curious  Letter  of  Muley  Zidan 
to  King  Charles  L  —  Brutal  Condufi  of  a  Muleteer.  ^  Handfome  Behaviour  of  the 
French  ConfuL  —  Defcription  of  Rabat.  —  Journey  from  Rabat  to  Mogodore.  —  Violent 
Storm.  —  Ruins  of  Fadala.  —  Dar  Bey  da.  —  Azamore.  —  Melancholy  Anecdote  of  an 
Englijh  Surgeon.  —  Mazagan.  —  Dyn  Medina  Rabcea.  —  Sqffi.  —  General  State  of 
the  Country.  —  Defcription  of  Mogodore. 

THE  name  of  Sallee  is  famous  in  hiftory,  and  has  decorated  many  a  well-told  tale. 
Thofe  piratical  veffels  which  were  fitted  out  from  this  port,  and  which  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Sallee  rovers,  were  long  the  terror  of  the  mercantile  world.  Equally 
dreaded  for  their  valour  and  their  cruelty,  the  adventurers  who  navigated  thefe  fwift 
and  formidable  veffels  depopulated  the  ocean,  and  even  dared  fometimes  to  extend 
their  devaftations  to  the  Chriftian  coafts.  As  plunder  was  their  fole  aim,  in  the 
acquifition  of  it  nothing  impeded  their  career.  Human  life  was  of  no  value  in  their 
.'cftimation,  or  if  it  was  fometimes  fpared,  it  was  not  through  any  fentiment  of  juftice 
or  compaffion,  but  only  that  it  might  be  protrafted  in  the  moft  wretched  of  fituations, 
as  the  hopelefs  flave  to  the  luxury  and  caprice  of  a  fellow-mortal.  The  town  of 
Sallee  in  its  prefent  (late,  though  large,  prefents  nothing  worthy  the  observation  of  the 
traveller,  except  a  battery  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon  fronting  the  fea,  and  a 
redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  -  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
penetrates  feveral  miles  into  the  interior  country. 

On  the  fide  oppofite  to  Sallee  is  fituated  the  town  of  Rabat,  which  formerly 
partook  equally  with  Sallee  in  its  piratical  depredations,  and  was  generally  confounded 
with  it.  While  Sallee  and  Rabat  were  thus  formidable,  they  were  what  might  be 
termed  independent  ftates,  paying  only  a  very  fmall  tribute  to  the  Emperor,  and 
barely  acknowledging  him  for  their  Sovereign.  This  ftate  of  independence  un- 
doubtedly gave  uncommon  vigour  to  their  piratical  exertions.  Few  will  take  much 
pains,  or  encounter  great  rifks  for  the  acquifition  of  wealth, .  without  the  certainty  of 
enjoying  it  unmolefted.  Sidi  Mahomet,  .however,  when  prince,  fubdued  thefe  towns, 
and  annexed  them  to  the  empire.  This  was  a  mortal  blow  to  their  piracies ;  for  when 
thofe  defperate  mariners  felt  the  uncertainty  of  poffeffmg  any  length  of  time  their 
captures,  they  no  longer  became  felicitous  to  acquire  them  j  and  at  length,  when  the 
man  who  had  deprived  them  of  their  privileges  became  Emperor,  he  put  a  total  ftop 
to  their  depredations,  by  declaring  himfelf  at  peace  with  all  Europe.  Since  that 
period  the  entrance  of  the  river  has  been  fo  gradually  filling  up  with  fand  wafted 
in  by  the  fea,  that  was  it  poffible  for  thefe  people  to  recover  their  independence, 
,it  would  incapacitate  them  from  carrying  on  their  piracies  to  their  former  extent  *• 

Having 

*  In  pcrufing  the  manufcripts  of  a  gentleman  lately  deceafed,  who  formerly  rcfided  a  number  of  years 
IT)  this  empirci  it  appears  that  Sallee  was,  fo  far  back  as  the  year  i64}i>  eminent  for  its  piracies  and 
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tiavfaig  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  De  Rocher,  the  French  conful-general^ 
1  was  ferried  over  the  river  to  Rabat,  where  he  refides,  and  met  with  -a  very  polite 
reception.  Upon  landing  my  baggage  a  very  warm  difpute  arofe  between  the  mule- 
teer and  my  interpreter,  concerning  the  method  o.f  packing  it  on  the  mules  again, 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  it  to  the  conful's  houfe.  Both  parties  appeared  fo  very 
Arenuous  in  their  caufe,  that  neither  of  them  paid  any  attention  to  my  interference ; 
and  it  was  at  length  carried  to  fuch  excefs,  that  the  muleteer  ftruck  my  interpreter. 
Upon  feeing  this,  I  could  no  longer  remain  a  filent  fpefiator^  and  I  have  reafon  to 


independence,  and  that  it  because  an  objed  of  conquell  to  the  monarch  of  that  time.  He  exprefles  himfelf 
in  thefe  words.  — 

Sallce  18  a  city  in  the  province  of  Fez,  and  derlyes  its  name  from  the  river  Sala*  on  which  it  is 
fituated,  near  its  influx  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  a  place  of  good  commerce^  till  addt^ing  itfelf 
entirely  to  piracy,  and  revolting  from  its  allegiance  to  its  fovereign  Muley  Zidan,  that  prince,  in  the 
year  1648,  difpatched  an  embafly  to  King  Charles  I.  of  England,  requefting  him  to  fend  a  fquadron  of 
men  of  war  to  He  before  the  town,  while  he  attacked  it  by  land.  This  requed  being  confented  to,  the 
city  was  foon  reduced,  the  fortifications  dcmoli(hed»  and  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  put  to  death.  The 
year  following  the  Emperor  fent  another  ambalTador  to  England,  with  a  prefent  of  Barbary  horfes,  and 
three  hundred  Chriftian  flayes,  accompanied  with  the  following  letter.  I  infert  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
loftinefs  of  the  Moorifli  ftyle,  and  becaufe  it  leads  me  to  think,  that  Muley  Zidan  was  a  more  enlightened 
prince  than  moft  of  his  predeccffors.  Neither  the  addrefs,  fignature,  nor  reception  it  met  with 
at  our  court,  is  expreifed  in  the  manufcript.  It  appears  to  be  a  modern  tranflation,  and  is  as 
follows. 

**  The  King  of  Morocco's  Letter  to  King  Charles  the  Fir  ft  of  England, '1649.  Muley  Zidan. 
«*  When  thefe  our  letters  ftiall  be  fo  happy  as  to  come  to  Your  Majcfty's  fight,  4  wifti  thefpiric  of  the 
righteous  God  may  fo  dired  your  mind,  that  you  may  joyfully  embrace  the  meflage  I  fend.  The  regal 
power  allotted  to  us,  makes  us  common  fervants  to  our  Creator,  then  of  thofe  people  whom  we  govern  ; 
lo  obferving  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  we  deliver  bleffings  to  the  world  in  providing  for  the  public  good 
of  our  eftates ;  we  magnify  the  honour  of  God,  like  the  celeftial  bodies,  which,  though  they  have  much 
veneration,  yet  ferve  only  to  the  btnefit  of  the  world.  It  is  the  excellency  of  our  office  to  be  inftruments, 
whereby  happinefs  is  delivered  unto  the  nations.  Pardon  mCf  Sir !  This  is  not  to  inftnid,  for^I  know  I 
fpeak  to  one  of  a  more  clear  and  quick  fight  than  myfelf ;  but  I  fpeak  this,  becaufe  God  hath  pleafed  to 
grant  me  a  happy  vidory  over  fome  part  of  thofe  rebellious  pirates,  that  fo  long  have  molefted  the 
peaceable  trade  of  Europe  ;  and  hath  prelented  further  occafion  to  root  out  the  generation  of  thofe,  who 
have  been  fo  pernicious  to  the  good  ot  our  nations :  I  mean,  fince  it  hath  pleafed  God  to  be  fo  aufpicious 
in  our  beginnings,  in  the  conqueft  of  Sallee,  that  we  might  join  and  proceed  in  hope  of  like  fucccfs  in  the 
war  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  other  places ;  dens  and  receptacles  for  the  inhuman  villaniea  of  thofe  who 
abhor  rule  and  government.  Herein  while  we  interrupt  the  corruption  of  malignant  fpirits  of  the  worldt 
we  (hall  glorify  the  great  God,  and  perform  a  duty  that  will  (hine  as  glorious  as  the  fun  and  moon,  which 
all  the  earth  may  fee  and  reverence :  a  work  that  (hall  afcend  as  fweet  as  the  perfume  of  the  moft  preciona 
odours>  in  the  noftrils  of  the  Lord  :  a  work  whofe  memory  (hall  be  reverenced  fo  long  as  there  (hall  be 
any  remaining  amon^  men :  a  work  grateful  and  happy  to  men  who  love  and  honour  the  pietv  and  virtue 
of  noble  minds.  This  adion  I  here  willingly  prefent  to  you,  whofe  piety  and  virtues  equal  the  greatnefa 
of  your  power ;  that  we,  who  are  vicegerents  to  the  great  and  mightj  God,  may  hand  in  hand  triumph  in 
the  glory  which  the  adion  prefents  unto  us.  —  Now,  becaufe  the  iflands  which  you  govern,  have  been 
ever  famous  for  the  unconquered  ftrcngth  of  their  (hipping,  I  have  fent  this  my  trufty  lervant  and  ambaf« 
fador^  to  know  whether,  in  your  princely  wifdom,  you  fliall  think  fit  to  alfift  me  with  fuch  forces  by  fea, 
as  (hall  be  anfwerable  to  thofe  I  provide  by  land ;  which  if  you  pleafe  to  grant,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Lord  of  Hofts  will  proted  and  aifift:  thofe  that  fight  in  fo  glorious  a  caufe*  Nor  ought  you  to  think  this 
ftrange,  that  I,  .who  fo  much  reverenced  the  peace  and  accord  of  nations,  (hould  exhort  to  war.  Your 
great  prophet,  Chrift  Jefus,  was  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  the  Lord  and  giver  of  peace  ; 
which  mav  fignify  unto  you,  that  he  who  is  a  lover  and  maintainer  of  peace,  muft^  always  appear  with  the 
terror  of  nis  fword,  and,  wading  through  feas  of  blood/  muft  arrive  at  tranquillity.  This  made  James 
your  father,  of  glorious  memory,  fo  happily  renowned  among  nations. — It  was  the  noble  fame  of  your 
princely  virtues,  which  refounds  to  the  utmoft  comers  of  the  earthy  tna  perfuaded  me  to  inrite  you  to 
partake  of  that  bleffing,  wherein  I  boaft  myfelf  moft  happy.  I  wifti  God  may  heap  theTi'ches  of  his  bledinga 
on  you,  increafe  your  happinefs  .with  your  days,  and  hereafter  peipetuate  the  greatnefs  of  your  name  in 
all  ages.'* 
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fear  mf  warmth  was  ditHod  as  intemperate  as  tliat  of  the  difpytants.  The  blow  was 
^ven  m  fo  brutal  a  manner»  that  I  could  with  difficulty  reftrain  myfelf  from  imme<- 
diately  returning  it.  It  was  fortunate,  however^  that  I  (till  poflefTed  fufficient  coolnefs 
to  reflect  on  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a  proceeding,  and  I  direfted  one  of  my  Moorifli 
foldiers  to  puniOi  the  muleteer.  By  means  of  long  leather  llraps  which  he  always 
carried  about  him,  my  negro  deputy  performed  his  part  fo  well  on  the  back  of  the 
delinquent,  that  he  was  foon  glad  to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  intreat  a  pardon  both  » 
from  myfelf  and  the  interpreter.  I  was  more  defirous  of  punifliing  this  infult  for  the 
lake  of  eilablifhin^  my  authority  and  confequence'with  the  foldiers,  than  from  aa 
intention  of  revenging  the  caufe  of  the  Jew,  for  I  could  not  find  out  which  of  the  dif- 
putants  was  in  the  wrong ;  but  as  my  attendants  had  on  two  or  three  former  bccafions 
ihewn  a  difpofition  to  be  troublefome,  and  as  fo  glaring  an  indignity  was  oflFered  to  . 
the  perfon  who  looked  up  to  me  for  protection,  I  was  determined  to  avail  myfelf  of 
this  opportunity  of  convincing  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  pay  me  every  attention. 

Mr.  De  Rocher,  who  refides  in  an  excellent  houfe  built  at  the  expence  of  his 
cfourt,  and  who  is  the  only  European  in  the  place^  has  happily  blended  original 
Englifh  hofpitality  with  that  eafy  politenefs  which  charaderizes  his  own  nation.  He 
gave  me  fo  preffing  an  invitation  to  fpend  another  day  with  him,  that  though  anxious 
to  make  an  end  or  my  journey,  I  could  not  refift  his  urgent  folicitations. 

The  town  of  Rabat,  whofe  walls  enclofe  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  is  defended  on 
the  fea  fide  by  three  forts  tolerably  well  finilhed,  which  were  ereded  fome  little  time 
ago  by  an  Englifh  renegado,  and  fumifhed  with  guns  from  Gibraltar.  The  houfes  in 
general  are  good,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy.  The  Jews,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  this  place,  are  generally  in  better  circumftances  than  thofe  of  Larache  or 
Tangier,  and  their  women  are  by  far  more  beautiful  than  at  any  other  town  which  I 
faw  in  this  empire.  I  was  introduced  to  one  family  in  particular,  where,  out  of  eight 
fillers.  Nature  had  been  fo  lavifli  to  them  all,  that  I  felt  myfelf  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
which  was  the  handfomeft.  A  combination  of  regular  features,  cleamefs  of  com* 
plexion,  and  expreffive  black  eyes,  gave  them  a  diftinguifhed  pre-eminence  over  their 
nation  in  general ;  and  their  perfons,  though  not  improved  by  the  advantages  which 
the  European  ladies  derive  from  drefs,  were  ftill  replete  with  grace  and  elegance. 

The  caftle,  which  is  very  extenfive,  contains  a  ilrong  buildmg,  formerly  ufed  by 
the  late  Emperor  as  his  principal  tr^ury,  and  a  noble  terrace,  which  commands  an 
extenfive  profpefl:  of  the  town  of  Sall6e,  the  ocean,  and  all  the  neighbouring  country. 
The^e  are  alfo  the  ruins  of  another  caftle,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Jacob 
Almonzor,  one  of  their  former  emperors,  and  of  which  at  prefent  very  little  remains 
but  its  walls,  containing  within  them  fome  very  ftrong  magazines  for  powder  and 
naval  ftores.  On  the  outfide  of  thefe  walls  is  a  very  high  and  fquare  tower,  band- 
fomely  built  of  cut-ftone,  and  called  the  tower  of  Hafien.  From  the  workmanfliip  of 
this  tower,  contrafted  with  the  other  buildings,  a  very  accurate  idea  may  be  formed' 
how  greatly  the  Moors  have  degenerated  from  their  former  fplendour  and  tafte  for 
arcRitefture. , 

In  the  evening  the  conful  introduced  me  to  Sidi  Mohamet  Effendi,  the  Emperor's 
prime  minifter,  who  was  at  Rabat,  on  his  way  to  Tangier.  I  found  him  a  well-bred 
man ;  and  he  received  me  very  gracioufly.  After  fome  converfation  on  the  purpofe  of 
my  journey,  he  defired  I  would  feel  his  pulfe,  and  acquaint  him  whether  or  not  he 
was  in  health.  .Upon  affuring  him  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  he  expreffed  in  ftrong 
terms  the  obligation  I  had  conferred  upon  him  by  fuch  agreeable  information }  and 
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having  wifhed  me  fuccefs  in  my  journey  and  enterprize,  we  mufoally  took  our 
leave.  '  • 

I  availed  myfelf  of  my  delay  at  Rabat  to  get  the  lame  mule  changed,  and  directed  , 
my  negro  foldiers  to  arrange  our  a£Pairs  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  might  leave  the 
place  early  the  next  morning.  Mr.  De  Rocher,  in  addition  to  the  kindnefs  I  had 
already  experienced,  ordered  a  quantity  of  bread,  which  at  this  place  is  remarkably 
good,  to  be  packed  up  for  my  ufe,  as  well  as  a  proportionable  fhare  of  cold  meat,  and 
as  much  wine  as  we  could  conveniently  carry  with  us.  This  feafonable  fupply  lafted 
me  three  days,  and  gave  me  time  to  recover  in  fome  degree  my  former  reUfli  for  fowls 
and  eggs. 

Though  I  muft  acknowledge  that  the  attention  and  comforts  which  I  experienced 
during  my  Ihort  ftay  at  Rabat  proved  a  great  relief,  after  the  inconveniences  I  had 
undergone  in  travelling  thither,  yet  on  the  whole,  I  perhaps  fuffered  more  from  the 
idea  of  having  fimilar  inconveniences  to  thofe  I  had  already  experienced  ftill  to  encoun* 
ter,  without  a  profped  of  a  fimilar  alleviation,  than  it  I  had  continued  the  whole 
journey  in  an  uninterrupted  ftate.  The  confideration  that  I  was  to  pafs  day  after  day 
through  a  country  where  there  is  little  to  amufe  the  eye ;  that  I  had  no  companioa 
with  whom  I  could  converfe,  or  to  whom  I  could  communicate  my  fentiments ;  and 
that  I  was  to  travel  the  whole  day  at  the  tedious  pace  of  three  miles  sin  hour,  and  a( 
a  feafon  of  the  year  when  the  coldnefs  of  the  mornings  and  evenings  was  a  very  in* 
different  preparation  for  the  heats  which  fucceeded  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  altogether 
prefled  fo  firongly  upon  my  mind,  that  I  mud  confefs  I  could  not  help  experiencing 
a  confiderable  dejedion  of  fpirits  at  the  idea  of  leaving  Rabat  *• 

In  confequence  of  the  indolence  of  my  attendants,  my  baggage  was  not  completely 
packed  up  on  the  eighth  till  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  when  I  left  the 
hofpitable  roof  of  Mr,  De  Rocher,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey  for  Dar  Beyda,  the 
next  town  which  offered  itfelf  on  my  way  to  Mogodore. 

*  The  Abbe  Poi'ret^s  remarks  on  trafelling  in  Barbary  are  fo  appofite  aod  fo  juft,  that  I  tnift  I  fhall 
be  excufed  for  introducing  a  (^notation  from  that  author.— In  one  of  his  letters  he  £178,  I  have  never 
known  fo  well  how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  living  In,  a  i)olinied  nation,  as  fince  I  have  refidcd 
among  a  barbarous  people.  Never  has  the  convenience  of  our  highways  ftruck  me  fo  much  as  when  I 
have  been  obliged  to  travel  through  thick  woods  and  deep  marihes.  How  much  would  a  jperegrination  of 
eight  daysy  in  the  manner  I  have  travelled  for  fome  time  paft,  change  the  ideas  of  thofe  delicate  £u» 
ropeans^  who  are  continually  complaining  of  bad  inns,  and  of  the  fatigues  they  endure  in  their  journies  { 
In  this  country  there  are  neither  inns,  poft-chaifes,  nor  obliging  and  attentive  landlords.  One  muft  not 
expe£l  to  find  here  broad  highways,  beaten  and  (hady  paths,  or  places  for  repofing  and  refreflung  one's- 
felf ;  too  happy,  if,  at  the  end  of  a  fatiguing  journey,  one  can  meet  with  a  fmaul  hut|  or  a  wretched 
couch  !    But  this  is  feldom  to  be  ezpedied/' 

Again,  in  another  letter,  **  How  often  muft  you  depart  in  the  morning,  without  knowing  where  you 
will  arrive  In  the  evening !  How  often,  loiing  yourfelf  In  thefc  deferts,  muft  you  Tearch  out  your  way 
amidft  thorny  brakes,  thick  forefts,  and  fteep  rocks ;  fometlmes  ftopped  by  a  river  which  you  muft  wade 
through,  by  a  lake  which  you  muft  walk  round,  or  by  a  marih  which  you  cannot  crofs  without  danger  1 
Sometimes  fcorched  by  the  fun,  or  drenched  by  the  rain,  and  at  others  dyin^  with  thirft,  without  l^Ing 
able  to  find  the  fmalleft  fpring  to  quench  it !  if  yon  carry  no  provlfions  witn  you.  It  will  be  impofSble 
for  you  to  take  any  refrefhment  before  night.  This  is  the  only  time  at  which  the  Moors  make  a  regular 
repaft,  or  can  offer  any  food  to  a  ftranger.  But  when  night  arrives,  that  period  of  repofc  for  the  traveller 
in  Europe,  it  Is  not  fo  for  the  African  traveller.  He  muft  then  choofe  out  a  dry  fituation,  and  well 
iheltered,  to  ere£i  his  tent ;  he  muft  unfaddle  his  horfes,  unload  his  mules,  cut  wood,  light  fires,  and  take 
every  precaution  that  prudence  didates,  to  defend  ,hlmfelf  again  ft  ferocious  animals  and  robbers.  It  Is 
fafeft  to  encamp  not  far  from  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  when  one  can  find  them.  They  furnllh  many 
fuccours  when  they  are  tradable,  and  they  are  always  fo  when  they  fee  one  with  a  fuf&ciettt  guard." — See 
a  traoflation  of  the  Abbe  Poiret's  Travels  through  Barbary^  Letter  the  8tb« 
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With  all  the  inconveniences  which  I  had  hitherto  experienced,  I  had  reafon  to 
think  myfelf  very  fortunate  in  having  fuch  fine  weather ;  for  this  was  the  feafon  whei> 
the  heavy  rains  ufually  come  on,  and  when  a  fhower  of  half  an  hour's  continuance 
would  wet  more  than  the  rain  of  a  whole  day  in  England,  Dry  weather  had  accom- 
panied us  the  whole  of  the  road  from  Tangier  to  Rabat,  and  the  heat  from  the  hours 
of  eleven  to  three  was  violent ;  but,  as  I  have  juft  before  obferved,  previous  to  and 
after  thofe  hours  the  air  was  uncommonly  cool.  As  an  alleviation  to  the  great  heat, 
we  found  the  water-melons  and  pomegranates  between  Rabat  and  Mogodore  of  a  moft 
delicious  flavour,  and  of  particular  ufe  in  allaying  the  exceffive  tbirft,  and  removing 
the  fatigue  we  experienced  from  the  journey.  Thefe  fruits  ^row  common  in  the 
open  ground,  and  we  only  paid  two  blanquils,  or  three  pence '^Englifli  a  piece,  for 
water-melons,  which  were  fufBciently  large  to  ferve  half  a  dozen  people.  I  could  not? 
help  obferving  how  provident  nature  has  been,  in  granting  in  fuch  plenty,  fruits  fa 
well  calculated  for  the  natives  of  warm  climates.  Indeed  many  of  the  poor  in  this 
country  have  fcarcely  any  other  provifions  than  fruit  and  bread. 

At  the  time  of  our  departure  the  appearance  in  the  atmofphere  promifed  us  a  con* 
tinuance  of  the  fame  fine  weather  we  had  hitherto  experienced  ;  and  it  continued  fo 
till  we  had  paflfed  three  fmall  ftreams,  which  the  Moors  named  the  Hitcumb,  Sherrat, 
and  Bomica.  *  Thefe,  aften  the  heavy  fains  have  fallen,  fwell  out  into  deep  an^ 
rapid  rivers,  and  are  frequently  rendered  totally  impaflable,  except  in  boats  or  on 
rafts.  About  five  in  the  evening,  however,  very  heavy  and  black  clouds  began  ta 
aflemble,  and  very  fhortly  after  followed  a  moft  fevere  ftorm.  It  was  a  dreadful 
union  of  wind,  hail,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  From  darknefs  approaching  faft 
upon  us,  we  became  very  anxious  to  find  out  a  place  of  fafety  where  we  might  pitch 
our  tenti  and  for  that  purpofe  fpurred  our  beafts ;  but  no  excitement  from  the  fpur  or 
whip  could  induce  them  to  face  the  ftorm,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  full' hour  in 
a  ftate  of  inaSivity,  till  its  violence  was  over.  We  then  pufhed  on  till  we  arrived 
at  a  couple  of  Arab  tents,  pitched  in  an  open  country :  bad  as  this  fituation  was, 
we  however  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  fix  our  tent  for  the  night,  even  in  this  unfociable 
fpot. 

On  the  9lh  of  OQober,  it  having  rained  the  whole  night,  we  were  detained  tilL 
between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning  in  drying  the  tent,  which,  from  its  being  quite 
wet,  was  become  too  heavy  for  the  mules  to  carry  with  the  olhe;r  baggage ;  we  then 
purfued  our  journey,  and  at  twelve  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Menfooria.  There  was 
formerly  a  caftle  on  this  fpot,  which  from  the  extent  of  its  walls,  and  a  fquare  tower 
which  form  the  whole  of  the  ruins,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  building.  My 
foldiers  informed  me,  that  it  had  been  the  refidence  of  a  prince  who  was  in  oppofition 
to  his  foverei^n,  and  who  was  obliged  to  defert  it.  The  building  was  deftroyed  by. 
the  then  reignmg  Emperor,  and  the  intermediate  ground  is  now  inhabited  by  a  few 
negroes,  Uving  in  fmall  huts,  who  were  baniflied  thither  for  having  on  fome  occafion 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  Emperor.  In  an  arbitrary  country,  where  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  throne  depeqds  more  on  the  will  of  the  foldiers  than  on  the  rights  of 
fuccei&on»  the  defpot  confiders  that  caftles  may  prove  rather  places  of  fecurity  for 
his  opponents,  than  of  any  great  utility  to  himfelf ;  he  therefore  either  fuffers  them  tc^^ 
decay,  or  deftroys  them  entirely,  according  to  the  dilates  of  his  caprice.  Indeed 
every  town  through  which  I  pafled  in  the  empire  affords  ftriking  marks  of  the  truth  of. 
this  affertion. 

Soon  after  our  leaving  Menfooria  we  came  up  to  Fadala,  having  forded  in  our  way- 
the  river  Infefio  Fadala,  whilft  its  ruins  exift,  will  be  a  lafting  monument  of  Sidi  Maho-. 
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met^s  caprice.  It  confifts  of  the  (hell  of  a  town,  began  by  him  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  but  never  finiihed.  It  is  enclofed  within  a  fquare  wall,  and  is  furnifhed  with, 
a  mofque  (the  only  building  that  was  completed)  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
like  thofe  of  Menfooria,  live  in  huts  in  the  intermediate  ground.  To  the  right  of 
Fadala  we  obferved  a  fmall  but  apparently  neat  palace,  which  my  attendants  informed 
me  was  built  by  the  late  Emperor  for  his  occafional  ufe,  when  buiinefs  led  him  to 
travel  that  way. 

The  remainder  of  our  journey  to  Car  Beyda,  where  we  arrived  about  fix  in  the  even- 
ing, afforded  nothing  remarkable,  excepting  that  we  paiTed  over  a  double  bridge,  which. 
IS  the  only  piece  of  architecture  of  the  kind  that  I  faw  in  the  country.  It  is  the  work 
of  Sidi  Mahomet,  and  is  built  of  ilone.  The  country  between  Rabat  and  Dar  Beyda,. 
a  diftance  of  about  44  miles,  is  one  continuation  of  barrennefs  and  rock. 

Dar  Beyda  is  a  fmall  fea-port  of  very  little  importance  it  poffeffes,  however,  a  bay 
which  admits  veilels  of  pretty  confiderable  burthen,  to  anchor  in  it  with  tolerable  fafety,. 
except  when  the  wind  blows  hard  at  north-weft,  and  then  they  are  liable  to  be  driven 
on  fhore.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  was  immediately  introduced  to  the  governor,  who  was. 
then  in  the  audience-chamber,  attending  to  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants.  After 
oflFering  me  his  fervices,  and  begging  my  acceptance  of  a  few  fowls,  he  foon  left  us  in 
the  poflellion  of  the  room^  where  we  flept  that  night. 

On  the  toth  of  Odober  we  departed  for  Azamore,  about  fifty-fix  miles  diftant^, 
between  feven  and  eight  in  the  morning  ;  and  after  a  journey  of  two  days  came  up  to. 
the  Morbeya,  at  the  mouth  and  fouthern  fide  of  which  is  fituated  Azamore.  The. 
river  is  fo  wide  and  deep  here,  that  it  is  neceflfary  to  be  ferried  over,  and  a  large  boat  is 
continually  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

We  had  no  fooner  got  all  our  baggage,  our  mules,  and  ourfelves  into  the  boat,  and. 
were  ready  to  row  oflF,  than  a  moft  violent  difpute  arofe  between  my  Negro  foldiers  and 
the  ferry-men.  As  it  was  no  new  circumlladce  to  me  to  be  a  witnefs  to  thefe  alterca- 
tions, I  remained  very  quietly  in  the  boat  till  I  obferved  that  one  of  the  ferry-men  was. 
putting  every  thing  on  ihore  again,  whilft  another  was  collaring  one  of  the  foldiers*. 
In  fad,  matters  were  proceeding  to  fiich  extremities,  that  I  thought  it  was  full  time  to. 
interfere. 

Upon  enquiry,  I  was  informed  that  the  proprietor  of  the  ferry  farmed  the  river  from 
the  Emperor,  and  that  in  confequence  of  it  he  was  allowed  all  the  perquifites  of  the. 
ferry  ;  that  my  foldiers  infifted  that  as  I  was  in  the  Emperor's  fervice,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  ferry  me,  my  baggage,  &c.  over  the  river,  without  receiving  any 
reward  for  their  trouble.  Which  of  the  two  were  in  the  right  I  could  not  pretend  to. 
determine ;  but  I  was  very  glad  to  end  the  difpute,  by  paying  the  ufual  demand.  After 
a  few  curfes  on  both  fides,  the  baggage  and  mules  were  replaced  in  the  boat,  and  we 
were  ferried  over  to  Azamore. 

.  In  a  country  where  arts  and  fciences  are  totally  negle£ted,  and  where  the  hand  of 
defpotifm  has  deftroyed  public  fpirit,  and  depreffed  all  private  exertion,  it  is  obvious,, 
that  confiderable  tra£ts  muft  occur  which  are  produdive  of  nothing  deferving  of 
notice.  This  was  precifely  the  cafe  in  my  journey  from  Dar  Beyda  to  Azamore,, 
which  prefented  to  our  view  one  continued  chain  of  rocfcs  and  barrennefs,  unplea- 
font  and  fatiguing  roads,  without  any  one  objeft  to  vary  the  fcene,  or  to.  intereft 
curiofity. 

Azamore  is  a  fea-port  town  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the- 
Morbeya ;  and  though  a  large  place,  is  neither  ornamented  with  public  buildings,  nor. 
bas  any  thmg  remarkable  in  its  hiftory  or  fituation.. 

In; 
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In  compliance  with  the  particular  requeft  of  one  of  my  foldiers,  whofe  near  relations 
refide  at  Azamore,  I  continued  here  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  was  lodged  in  a 
room  of  a  Moorifli  houfe,  which  was  fecluded  from  the  family.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
I  was  vifiied  by  a  Jew  in  an  European  drefs,  who  had  formerly  lived  with  one  of  the 
Englifh  confuls,  and  who  fpoke  the  Englifh  language  with  tolerable  fluency.  He  took 
^me  to  his  houfe,  and  there  received  me  with  great  hofpitality,  iniifting  on  my  dining 
with  him,  and  making  ufe  of  his  houfe  as  my  own.  After  dinner  he  {hewed  me  the 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  town ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  our  converfation  requefted  me  to  be 
particularly  cautious  how  I  condudied  myfelf  with  the  prince  whom  I  was  going  to 
attend  ;  obferving,  that  the  Moors  were  extremely  fickle,  and  their  condudt  governed 
merely  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  To  enforce  this  caution  he  related  to  me  a 
-ilory,  from  which  I  learned  that  an  European  furgeon  had,  at  fome  former  period^ 
attended  a  prince  of  Morocco,  who,  negle£Hng  his  advice  when  under  his  care,  had 
increafed  his  malady ;  that  this  circumftance  fo  alarmed  the  prince  that  he  fent  for  the 
furgeon,  and  upon  his  appearance  produced  a  piftol.  The  unfortunate  man,  alarmed 
and  diftrefled  by  fuch  unworthy  treatment,  haftily  withdrew,  and  in  a  fliort  time  put 
an  end  to  his  exiftence. 

On  the  13th  of  Odober,  having  taken  leave  of  my  Jewiih  acquaintance,  and  my 
foldiers  of  their  friends,  we  fet  oflF  at  eight  in  the  morning  for  the  town  of  Saffi,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  after  a  journey  of  about  fifty-feven  miles.  The 
country  we  pafled  through  was  rocky  and  barren,  producing  fcarcely  a  tree,  or  indeed 
any  verdure  whatever. 

Soon  after  leaving  Azamore,  the  town  of  Mazagan  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view  to 
the  right.  This  place  was  taken  a 'few  years  fince  by  Sidi  Mahomet  from  the  Portu- 
gueze ;  a  conqueft  of  which  His  Moorifli  Majefty  made  a  very  pompous  boaft,  though 
it  is  well  know  that  the  Portugueze,  from  the  great  inconvenience  and  expeace  of 
keepng  up  the  garrifon,  without  deriving  any  material  advantage  from  it,  had  come  to 

rdblution  to  evacuate  it  before  the  Emperor's  attack,  and  for  that  purpofe  had 
adually  began  to  embark  their  ^oods  and  property.  As,  however,  the  Emperor  was 
determined  to  eadiibit  fome  fpecunen  of  his  military  prowefs  and  addrefs,  this  circum* 
fiance  did  not  deter  him  from  commencing  a  regular  fiege.  A  magazine  for  military 
ftorqs  (which  may  be  feen  from  the  road)  was  raifed  with  the  utmofl  expedition,  and 
the  attack  was  carried  on  with  all  the  vigour  and  ability  which  His  Moorifli  Majefty  was 
capable^ of  exerting.  The  Portugueze  defended  the  town  no  longer  than  was  neceifary- 
to  allow  time  to  carry  away  their  effe&s  and  v&luables ;  it  was  then  furrendered,  or 
more  properly,  abandoned,  to  the  Moors. 

On  the  day  of  oor  arrival  at  Saffi  we  pafled  by  the  ruins  of  a  town,  which  was  once 
large  and  confiderable.  It  was  built  by  a  former  Emperor,  named  Muley  Ocom 
OVIonfor,  and  is  now  called  by  the  name  of  Dyn  Medina  Rabaea.  Its  only  remains  at 
prefent  are  remarkably  thick  and  extenfive  walls,  which  inclofe  gardens  and  huts, 
imhabited  by  diibanded  Negro  foldiers. 

Sa£Gl  is  a  fea-port  town,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fteep  and  high  mountain.  It  is  a 
fmall  place,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  a  neat  palace,  which  is  the  occalional  refidence 
of  the  Emperor's  fons,  and  a  fmall  fort  at  a  little  diftance  to  the  north  of  the  town.  Its 
vicinity  is  a  mixtute  of  mountains  ancl  woods,  which  gives  it  a  wild  and  truly  romantic 
appearance.  Safli  carried  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  Europe,  before  Sidi  Ma- 
homet  obliged  the  European  merchants  to  refide  at  Mogodore.  It  affords  a  fafe  road 
for  fliipping,  except  when  the  wind  blows  hard  at  Weil,  and  then  they  are  fubjed  to  be 
driven  on  more. 

During 
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During  my  refidence  in  this  town  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  a  Jewifh  hpufe,  and  wa» 
vifited  by  two  Moors  who  had  been  in  London,  and  could  fpeak  a  little  of  the  Engliih 
language.  Among  other  marks  of  attenticm,  they  contrived  to  procure,  unknown  ta 
me,  a  chair  and  a  unall  table,  articles  which  I  had  not  feen  fince  I  left  Tangier,  except 
at  the  French  confui's  houfe,  as  the  Moors  never  make  ufe  of  either. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  fet  oflF  for  Mogodore,  a  journey  of  about 
fixty  miles,  which  we  performed  in  two  days. 

Soon  after  leaving  SafE  we  pafled  over  a  very  high  and  dangerous  mountain.  The 
rocky,  fteep,  and  rugged  path,  which  was  only  broad  enough  to  allow  one  mule  to 
pafs  at  a  time,  and  the  perpendicular  precipice  which  hung  over  the  fea,  filled  our 
minds  with  a  fenfe  of  terror  and  awe,  which  no  pen  can  defcribe.  Our  mules,  how- 
ever, accuftomed  to  this  mode  of  travelling,  carried  us  with  the  moft  perfed  fafety 
over  parts  where,  with  European  horfes,  we  fhould  probably  have  been  daflied  to 
pieces. 

From  this  mountain  we  in  a  (hort  time  entered  a  foreft  of  dwarf  oaks,  which  i& 
about  fix  miles  in  length,  and  the  fouthem  extremity  of  which  reaches  to  the  river 
Tanfif.  This  is  a  very  broad  river,  which  after  the  heavy  rains  have  fallen,  or  when 
fwelled  by  the  tide,  is  always  pafled  upon  rafts.  Thofe  difficulties  not  prefenting 
themfelves  to  us  now,  we  forded  the  river  ^th  great  eafe,  and  on  approaching  its. 
fouthem  fide,  obferved  in  the  midfi:  of  a  thick  forefl:  a  large  fquare  caftle,  which  my 
foldiers  informed  me  was  built  by  Muley  lihmael,  who  is  immortalized  by  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Addifon,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Freeholder.  Sidi  Mahomet  neglefted  it, 
and  it  is  now  falling  to  ruin.  The  breadth  and  windings  of  the  Tanfif,  its  high  and 
woody  banks,  and  the  caftle  juft  difcoverable  through  the  trees,  afforded  altogether  a  . 
fcene,  which  though  fomewhat  gloomy,  yet  was  truly  romantic  and  pidlurefque. 

The  direfHons  which  I  had  received  from  Mr.  Matra  were,  to  continue  at  Mogodore,. 
till  the  return  of  a  meffenger,  who  was  to  be  difpatched  thence  to  Tarudant,  informing  ^ 
the  prince  of  my  arrival. 

The  very  hofpitable  treatment  I  experienced  from  Mr.  Hutchifon,  Britifli  vice-conful  - 
at  Mogodore,  during  my  ftay  at  his  houfe,  with  the  fympathifing  letters  and  friendly 
advice  with  which  he  afterwards  favoured  me,  whilft  under  the  many  embarraflfments 
and  inconveniencies  which  I  underwent  at  Morocco,  have  made  the  moft  forcible 
impreflion  on  my  memory }  and  I  (hould  feel  utterly  difl&tisfied  with  myfelf  if  I  omitted 
thus  publicly  to  acknowledge  my  gradtude  to  that  gentleman. 

Before  I  proceed  to  defcribe  Mogodore,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  fliort 
review  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  through  which  I  paffed  in  my  journey 
fit?m  Tander. 

The  firft  part  of  the  journey,  as  far  as  Larache,  prefented  to  us,  as  I  before  obferved, 
a  rocky,  mountainous,  and  barren  country,  and,  if  we  except  the  foreft  of  Rabe  a 
Clow,  but  few  trees  or  flirubs.  From  Larache  to  Sallee  the  eye  was  agreeably 
relieved  by  the  variety  of  objefts  which  offered  themfelves  to  its  view.  The  evennefs' 
of  the  ground,  the  numerous  lakes,  and  the  verdure  which  furrounded  them,  indicated 
fully  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  thefe,  joined  to  the  interfered  clumps  of  trees,  would 
lead  the  contemplative  mind  to  conceive  that  nature  had  intended  this  fpot  for  the 
refidence  of  a  more  civilized  people  than  its  prefent  inhabitants.  From  Sallee  to 
Mogodore,  and  thence  to  Santa  Cruz,  we  again  meet  with  the  fame  barren, 
mountainous,  and  rocky  country,  which  prefented  itfelf  at  the  firft  part  of  the 
journey. 

Though 
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Though  I  occafionally  met  with  forefts  of  fmall  trees,  fuch  the  arga»  th&  dwarf 
oak,  the  palm-tree,  &€•  yet  the  country  produces  no  ufeful  timber  \vhatever.  The 
Moors  are  therefore  obliged  to  import  that  ardcle  from  Europe ;  and  it  may  be  on  this 
account  that  the  Emperor  poflefles  fo  few  veiTels,  and  is  obliged  to  fend  thofe  to  be 
repaired  in  foreign  ports.  As  vegetation  does  not'  take  place  in  this  climate  till  fome 
time  after  the  heavy  rains  have  fallen,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  obferving  in 
this  journey  what  plants  were  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The  variety  which  diftinguiflies 
•the  more  improved  countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly  England,  probably  arifes  as 
much  from  the  land  being  diftributed  into  enclofures,  as  from  local  fituation.  This 
advantage  the  empire  of  Morocco  does  not  enjoy ;  fince,  excepting  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  towns,  no  divifions  of  land  are  to  be  obferved ;  the  Arabs  indifcriminately 
^hoofing  pieces  of  ground,  without  fences,  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  which,  as  I 
before  noticed,  they  change  as  occafion  requires.  The  famenefs  of  fcene  which  arifes 
from  this  circumftance,  is  in  fome  degree  leiTened  by  the  numerous  fanfliuaries  which 
are  diffufed  over  the  whole  country ;  h\xt  otherways  thefe  chapels  prove  troublefome 
to  an  European  traveller,  fmce  the  Moors,  upon  pai&ng  them,  always  (top  a  con- 
fiderable  time  to  pay  their  devodons  to  the  remains  of  the  faints  who  are  buried  there. 
There  is  likewife  a  cuftom  in  this  country,  which  is  alfo  prevalent  in  Portugal,  of  con* 
fecradng  the  fpot  on  which  any  perfon  has  been  murdered,  by  heaping  a  large 
proportion  of  ftones  on  the  place,  where  it  is  ufual  for  thofe  who  pafs  that  way  to 
add  ano^er  (lone  to  the  number,  and  to  recite  a  Ihort  prayer  adapted  to  the  occafion. 

All  the  towns  through  which  I  pafled  in  my  way  hither,  were  furrounded  with  high 
walls  of  Taby,  £anked  with  fquare  forts,  generally  .without  any  artillery,  and  having 
caftles,  which  feemed  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  ftate,  fituaied  upon  the  mod  eminent  fpot, 
for  their  defence  or  attack.  The  houfes,  from  having  no  windows  and  but  very  few 
doors,  had  more  the  appearance  of  dead  walls  than  inhabited  places ;  and  their  itreets 
were  univerfally  narrow>  £lthy  to  a  degree,  irregular  and  badly  paved.  With  all  thefe 
inconveniencies,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  an  advantage  of  whicn  many  of  the  more 
civilized  capitals  of  Europe  cannot  boaft,  I  mean  that  of  a  good  police.  The  ftreets 
are  fo  well  watched  at  night,  that  robberies  or  even  houfebreaking  are  but  feldom 
heard  of;  and  the  general  quietnefs  which  reigns  through  their  towns  after  the  gates 
are  (hut,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  attention  of  their  patroles  to  their  duty.  Their 
detection,  and  fpeedy  bringing  to  juftice  the  criminals,  likewife  deferves  our.attendon. 
From  having  no  public  houfes  or  other  places  fo  harbour  thieves,  and  from  no  perfon 
•being  permitted  to  quit  the  country  without  leave,  it  is  utterly  impo(fible  for  a  culprit 
to  efcape  the  hand  of  juftice,  except  by  taking  refuge  in  a  fanduary,  by  which  he 
bani(hes  himfelf  for  ever  from  fociety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vigilance  of  the 
governors  and  other  officers  of  juftice  is  fo  great,  and  conducted  with  fo  much  addrefs, 
that  unlefs  the  means  of  fafety  which  his  religion  points  out  are  quickly  adopted, 
the  criminal  in  a  very  (hort  time  is  detected,  and  is  quickly  puni(hed. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  fome  travellers,  much  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in 
traverfing  this  country,  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beafts ;  but  it  is  only  juftice  to  obferve, 
lhat  during  the  whole  of  my  progrefs  to  Mogodore,  and  indeed  I  may  add  afterwards 
in  paiTmg  over  the  Atlas,  I  met  with  no  obftruftion  or  moleftation  whatever  from 
jthefe  animals ;  and  I  was  alfo  informed,  that  a  circumftance  of  the  kind  was  very  rarely 
known  to  have  happened.  The  fadt  is,  the  wild  animals  confine  themfelves  principally 
•to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  thofe  retreats  in  the  mountains  which  are 
beyond  the  track  of  men.  *  ' 

Mogodore^ 
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Mogodore,  fo  named  by  Europeans,  and  Suera  by  the  Moors,  is  a  large,  uniform, 
and  well-built  town,  fituated  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Tangier,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  furrounded  on  the  land  fide  by  deep  and  heavy  fands.  It  was 
raifed  under  the  aufpices  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  who,  upon  his  accefiion  to  the  throne, 
ordered  all  the  European  merchants  who  were  fettled  in  his  dominions  to  refide  ar 
Mogodore,  where,  byjowering  the  duties,  he  promifed  to  aflford  every  encouj-agement 
to  commerce.  The  Europeans,  thus  obliged  to  defert  their  former  e(bibli(hments» 
confidering  this  firft  ftep  of  the  Emperor  to  be  a  mark  of  his  attachment  to  trade  and 
Commerce,  and  having  refided  long  in  the  country  without  any  better  views  at' 
home,  univerfally  fettled  at  Mogodore,  where  they  ereded  houfes,  and  other  conve- 
niences for  the  purpofes  of  trade.  The  hopes,  however,  with  which  they  had  changed 
their  fituation,  were  confiderably  fruftrated  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Emperor,  who  indeed 
fulfilled  his  promife,  till  he  obferved  the  merchants  fo  fixed  as  not  to  be  likely  to 
remove ;  but  he  then  began  to  increafe  the  duties,  and  by  that  means  to  damp  the 
fpirit  of  commerce  which  he  had  promifed  to  promote.  His  caprice,  however,  or, 
what  had  ftill  more  influence,  valuable  prefents,  induced  him  at  times  to  relax  thefe 
feverities.  In  cohfequence  of  this  circumftance  the  duties  have  been  fo  frequently 
varied,  that  it  is  utterly  impoflSble  for  me  to  ftate,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the 
ufual  burthens  laid  upon  articles  of  commerce  in  this  port. 

The  faftory  at  Mogodore  confifts  of  about  a  dozen  mercantile  houfes  of  different 
nations,  whofe  owners,  from  the  proteftion  granted  them  by  the  Emperor,  live  in  full 
fecurity  from  the  Moors,  whom  indeed  they  keep  at  a  rigid  diftance.  They  export 
to  America  mules.  To  Europe,  Morocco  leather,  hides,  gum  arabic,  gum  fandaric, 
oftrich  feathers,  copper,  wax,  wool,  elephants*  teeth,  fine  mats,  beautiful  carpeting, 
dates,  figs,  raifins,  olives,  almonds,  oil,  &c.  In  return,  they  import  timber,  artillery 
of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  woollen  cloths,  linens,  lead,  iron  in  bars,  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware and  trinkets,  fuch  as  looking-glafles,  fnuflf-boxes,  watches,  fmall  knives,  &c* 
tea,  fugar,  fpices,  and  moft  of  the  ufeful  articles  which  are  not  otherwife  to  be  pro* 
cured  in  this  empire. 

Befides  the  commerce  carried  on  between  this  empire  and  Europe,  the  Moorg 
have  alfo  a  trade  with  Guinea,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Grand  Cairo,  and  Mecca, 
by  means  of  their  caravans,  of  which  I  foon  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more 
particularly.    '  . 

Mogodore  is  regularly  fortified  on  the  fea  fide;  and  on  the  land,  batteries  arefo 
placed  as  to  prevent  any  incurfion  from  the  fouthern  Arabs,  vrho  are  of  a  turbulent 
difpofitidn,  and  who,  from  the  great  wealth  which  is  known  to  be  always  in  Mogodore, 
would  gladly  avail  themfelves  of  any  opportunity  that  offered  to  pillage  the  town. 
The  entrance,  both  by  fea  and  land,  confifts  of  elegant  ftone  arch-ways,  with  double  - 
gates.  The  market-place  is  handfomely  built,  with  piazzas  of  the  fame  materials,  and 
at  the  water  port  there  is  a  cuftom-houfe  and  powder  magazine,  both  of  which  are 
neat  ftone  buildings.  Befide  thefe  public  edifices,  the  Emperor  has  a  fmall  but  hand- 
fome  palace  for  his  occafional  refidence.  The  flreets  of  the  town,  though  very  narrow, 
are  all  in  ftrait  lines,  and  the  houfes,  contrary  to  what  we  meet  with  in  the  oth^r  towns 
of  the  empire,  are  lofty  and  regular.  The  bay,  which  is  little  better  than  a  road,  and 
is  very  much  expofed  when  the  wind  is  at  north-weft,  is  formed  by  a  curve  in  the 
land,  and  a  fmall  ifland  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fliore.  Its  entrance  i^ 
defended  by  a  fort  well  mounted  with  guns. 
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CHAP*  l^.'^ General  View  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  —  Situation  and  Climate.— 
Provinces. —  Soil.-^Wondefful  Fertility.— 'Sea  Ports.  —  Natural  Produilions^  — 
Mines.  —  Animals.  —  Occajtonal  Famines.^  Famine  in  1 778.  —  Mantfadures.  — 
Buildings.  —  Roads.  —  Population.  —  Introduction  of  Negroes.  —  Muley  IJbmael^  — 
bis  Policy.  —  Sidi  Mahomet.  —  General  Opprejfton  of  the  People.  —  Merchants. 

AS  I  had  a  better  opportunity  of  being  informed  of  the  ftate  of  the  country  and  its 
produ&ions,  from  the  European  merchants  at  Mogodore,  than  occurred  at  any  fubfe- 
quent  period  during  my  tour,  I  fball  now  avail  myfelf  of  that  information ;  and  to  this 
I  feel  myfelf  mduced  by  a  further  motive,  namely,  that  it  will  enable  the  reader  to 
perufe  with  more  latisfadion  and  advantage  the  fucceeding  pages  of  this  narrative. 

The  empire  of  Morocco  is  fituated  between  the  29th  and  36th  degree  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  two  hundred  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  to  the  eaft,  by  the  kingdoms  of  Tremecen  and  Sugul- 
mufla ;  to  the  fouth,  by  the  river  Suz,  and  the  country  to  the  fouth  of  Tafilet ;  and 
to  the  weft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  empire  is  formed  of  feveral  provinces  and 
nominal 'kindoms,  which,  as  in  mod  countries,  before  their  union  were  diftinct  and 
petty  fovereignties. 

The  climate,  though  in  the  fouthem  provmces  very  hot  in  the  months  of  June^ 
July,  and  Auguft,  yet  is  in  general  friendly  to  the  conditutions  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  to  thole  of  Europeans.  To  the  north  the  climate  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  with  the  autumnal  and  vernal  rains  peculiar  to  thofe  countries  \ 
but  to  the  fouthward  the  rains  are  lefs  general  and  certain,  and  of  courfe  the  heat  is 
more  excelfive. 

Mod:  of  the  towns  which  Europeans  are  allowed  to  enter,  being  fea  ports,  have 
the  advantage  of  being  frequently  refreflied  with  fea  breezes ;  and  Mogodore,  though 
fo  far  to  the  fouthward,  from  being  fubiefk  in  the  fummer  feafon  to  have  the  wind 
regularly  at  north-weft,  is  quite  as  cool  as  the  more  temperate  climates  of  Europe* 
Morocco  and  Tarudant  are  inland,  and  therefore,  though  nearly  in  the  fame  degree 
of  latitude  as  Mogodore,  are  much  hotter ;  their  great  heats,  however,  are  confider- 
ably  leffened  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Atlas,  the  higher  parts  of  which  are  the  whole 
year  covered  with  fnow,  and  often  favour  them  with  cool  and  refrefliing  breezes. 

The  foil  of  the  empire  of  Morocco  is  naturally  very  fertile,  and,  with  proper  culti« 
vation  and  attention,  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  luxuries  of  the  eaft^n  and  weftem 
worlds.  It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that  on  fome  parts  of  the  fea  coaft,  par- 
ticularly where  it  is  mountainous,  like  every  other  country  under  fimilar  circumftances^ 
the  foil  is  fandy  and  barren  ;  but  wherever  there  is  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  plain, 
fuch  as  that  between  Larache  and  Mamora,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morocco 
and  Tarudant,  the  foil  is  black  and  rich.  Indeed  I  am  informed  from  the  beft  autho- 
rity, that  at  Tafilet,  and  throughout  moft  of  th^  interior  parts  of  the  empire,  its  fer- 
tility  is  beyond  imagination. 

From  the  flight  cultivation  it  at  prefent  receives,  which  is  merely  the  burning  of 
the  ftubble  before  the  autumnal  rains  come  on,  and  ploughing  it  about  fix  inches  deep, 
the  earth  produces,  at  a  very  early  feafon,  excellent  wheat  and  barley,  though  no 
oats,  Indian  corn,  alderoy,  beans,  peafe,  hemp,  and  flax;  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
pomegranates,  melons,  water-melons,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  grapes,  dates,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plumbs,  and  in  fad  all  the  fruits  to  be  found  in  the  fouthem  provinces 
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of  Spain  and  Portugal.   The  people  here  preferve  thdr  grain  in  matamores,  holes 
made  in  the  earth,  lined  and  covered  with  ftraw,  on  which  earth  is  placed  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  foakSng  in.    In  thefe  ftores  com  has  been 
*  kept  five  or  fix  years,  without  undergoing  any  very  material  change. 

As  little  encouragement,  however,  is  extended  to  induftry  in  this  country,  many  of 
their  fruits  which  require  attention,  particularly  their  grapes,  apples,  pears,  plumbs^ 
&c.  do  not  arrive  at  that  perfection  to  which  they  are  brought  m  Europe.  Could^ 
indeed,  a  proper  fpirit  for  agriculture  and  foreign  commerce  be  introduced  in  the 
country,  or,  in  other  words,  could  the  fovereign  be  perfuaded,  that  by  fuffering  his 
fubjeds  to  be  enriched  he  would  improve  his  own  treafury,  this  empire,  from  its 
convenient  fituation  with  refped  to  Europe,  and  from  the  natural  luxuriance  and 
fertility  of  its  foil,  might  become  of  the  higheft  political  and  commercial  importance. 
The  only  material  impediment  to  commerce  is  the  inconvenience  and  infecurity  of  the 
ports.  I  am  well  informed,  however,  that  at  Valedia  there  is  a  bafon  formed  by 
nature,  capable  of  containing  with  fafety  any  number  of  (hipping ;  and  the  other  ports 
might  moft  probably  be  improved. 

It  is  melancholy,  in  traverfing  the  immenfe  traft  of  fo  fine  a  country,  to  obferve  fo 
much  land  lying  wafte  and  uncultivated,  which  by  a  very  little  attention  would  be 
capable  of  producing  an  inexhauilible  treafure  to  its  inhabitants.  From  this  reprefent- 
ation  it  would  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  credible,  that  Spain,  whioh  is  alfo  a  fine  country, 
and  a  civilized  nation,  (hould  be  obliged  to  remit  to  the  Emperor  very  large  prefents 
of  money,  to  induce  him  to  allow  his  fubjeds  to  export  com,  as  well  as  moft  other 
kinds  of  provifions  and  fruits,  from  Tangier  and  Tetuan.  Indeed  the  fouthem  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  can  hardly  exift  without  this  fupply.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute 
this  circumftance  ?  Is  it  that  Morocco  is  fo  much  more  fertile  than  Spain,  that  it 
produces  a  redundance  with  fcarcely  any  cultivation ;  or  is  the ,  indolence  of  the 
Spaniards  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Moors  themfelves  ?  ^ 

The  Jews  in  moft  of  the  towns  of  the  empu*e  make  wine ;  but,  either  owing  to  the 
grapes^  not  being  in  fuch  perfe£tion  as  thofe.of  Europe,  or  to  an  improper  mode  of 
preparing  it,  its  flavour  proves  but  v^y  indifferent.  They  alfo  diftil  a  fpecies  of 
brandy  from  figs  and  raifins,  well  known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of  aquadent. 
This  liquor  has  a  difagreeable  tafte,  but  in  point  of  ftrength  is  little  inferior  to  fpirits 
of  wine.  It  is  drank  without  dilution,  very  freely,  by  the  Jews  on  all  their  feafts  or 
dajrs  of  rejoicing ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  the  Moors  who  are  difpofed  to  forego  any 
private  opportunity  of  taking  their  lhare  of  it  alfo. 

The  Moors  cultivate  tobacco  ;  there  is  a  fpecies  of  it  near  Mequmez,  which  affords 
Ihuff',  the  flavour  of  which  is  very  little  inferior  to  maccaba.  In  my  progrefs  through 
the  country  I  have  noticed  forefts  of  oak-trees,  of  a  dwarf  kind,  which  bear  acorns  of 
remarkable  fize  and  fweet  tafte.  To  the  fouthwar^  we  meet  with  the  palm  or  date 
tree,  the  arga,  bearing  a  nut  of  the  almond  fpecies,  with  the  olive,  trom  both  of 
which  the  inhabitants  extraft  great  quantities  of  oil,  which  conftitutes  a  confiderable 
part  of  their  exports^  to  foreign  countries.  There  is  alfo  an  infinite  variety  of  flimbs 
and  plants,  fuch  as  the  pricfly  pear,  the  aloe,  &c.  all  in  fliort  that  are  to  be  found  in  * 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Cotton,  wax,  honey,  fait,  tranfparent  gum,  and  gum  fandarac^ 
are  all  productions  of  this  empire. 

In  the  mountains  of  Atlas  there  are  numerous  iron  mines ;  but  as  the  Moors  do  not 
underftand  the  mode  of  working  iron,  thofe  mines  prove  of  no  ufe  to  them,  and 
they  are  therefore  obliged  to  procure  that  article  from  Europe.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Taradant  produces  mines  of  copper ;  and  the  Moors  aflert,  that  in  the  Atlas  there 
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are  alfo  fome  of  gold  and  (itver,  which  the  Emperor  will  not  allow  to  be  touched.  Biit 
I  am  inclined  to  imagine,  that  if  the  affertion  had  any  foundation  in  truth,  the  Brebes, 
who  inhabit  thefe  mountains,  and  who  are  mere  nominal  fubjects,  and  pay  but  little 
refpeft  to  the  government  of  Morocco,  would  long  before  this  time  have  difcovered 
them.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  this  vaft  chain  of  mountains  may  contain  pro* 
duftions  which  might  be  converted  to  very  valuable  purpofes  ;  but,  owing  to  a  want 
of  emulation  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Europeans  not  being  allowed  to 
attempt  any  new  difcoveries,  a  knowledge  of  them  is  not  to  be  attained. 

The  domeftic  animals  of  Morocco  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Europe,  excepting 
the  camel,  which  is  the  moft  ufeful  animal  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  both  oa 
account  of  the  great  fatigue  which  it  is  capable  of  undergoing,  and  the  little  fubfiftence  - 
it  requires.  Camels  are  employed  here  for  all  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  are  very  numerous.  It  has  been  aiTerted  that  dromedaries  are  indigenous  to  this 
country  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  my  whole  tour  1  could  hear  of  none,  except  thofe  which 
are  in  the  poffelTion  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  he,  as  I  difcovered,  procures  them  front 
the  coaft  of  Guinea.  Thefe  are  the  fleeteit  animals  for  travelling  that  are  ki\own,  and 
are  only  ufed  by  the  Emperor  upon  urgent  occafions.  I  was  informed  that  their  pace 
is  fometimes  fo  exceedingly  fwift,  that  their  riders  are  obliged  to  tie  a  fafli  round  their 
wsj^ftsto  preferve  the  power  of  refpiration,  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  face  except  the 
eyes,  to  prevent  their  fuffering  frotn  the  ftrong  current  of  air  occafioned  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  animal.  It  is  computed  that,  in  an  ordinary  way,  a  dromedary  will 
perform  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  in  four  days. 

The  oxen  and  flieep  of  this  country  are  fmall ;  but  their  flefti  is  well  flavoured. 
The  hides  of  the  former,  and  the  wool  of  the  latter,  are  both  articles  of  exportation. 
The  (heep  with  large  tails,  diftinguiihed  in  England  by  the  name  of  Barbary  iheep, 
are  here  very  fcarce,  and  are  more  indigenous  to  the  eaftem  parts  of  Barbary.  The 
horfes,  for  want  of  attention  in  keeping  up  the  breed,  are  much  lefs  valuable  than 
they  formerly  were ;  there  are  ftill  however  fome  few  that  are  good  in  the  country, 
and  thofe  are  generally  flrong,  and  have  great  fpirit.  The  mules  are  numerous 
and  ufeful,  though  I  do  not  think  them  equal  to  thofe  of  Spain,  either  in  (ize  or 
beauty. '    '  ^ 

Fowls  and  pigeons  are  remarkably  plentiful  and  good  in  the  empire  of  Morocco ; 
but  ducks  are  fcarce,  and  geefe  and  turkies  I  never  faw  there.  The  country  abounds 
with  the  red-legged  partridge.    In  the  proper  feafon  the  frankolin,  a  bird  of  the 

f)artridge  fpecies^  of  a  delicious  flavour,*  and  ^beautiful  plumage,  is  found  here ;  alfo  a 
ew  woodcocks,  fnipes  in  great  numbers,  all  kinds  of  water-fowl,  and  a  variety  of  ftnall 
finging-birds.  Storks  are  very  plentiful,  and,  as  they  are  never  molefted  by  the 
Moors,  who  are  taught  to  believe  it  finful  to  deflroy  them,  they  become  quite  domeftic 
and  tame.  They  are  generally  to  be  feen  feeding  among  ruinous  walls  and  ca(lles» 
where  they  pick  up  infers  and  fnakes.  Hares,  rabbits,  antelopes,  porcupines,,  apes^ 
foxes,  wild  cats,  &c.  are  all  natives  of  this  empire. 

Among  the  ferocious  animals  may  be  enumerated  wolves  and  wild  boars,  which  are 
fpread  over  the  whole  empire ;  and  in  the  fputhem  ^Mrovinces  there  are  lions,  tigers, 
and  monftrous  ferpents. 

During  my  refidence  in  the  country,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  examining  that 
moft  fmgular  of  the  animal  produdions,  the  cameleon.  Though  it  is  hardly  aeceflary 
to  adduce  any  proof  to  the  philofophers  of  the  prefent  day  againft  the  vul^r  error, 
that  it  feeds  only  upon  air,  yet  it  may  afford  fome  fatisfa&ion  to  my  readers  to  be  told, 
that  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  feemg  a  complete  refutation  of  this  opinion  at  Mogodore^ 
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A  genUeman  of  my  acquaintance  there  had  in  his  pofleffion  a  cameleon,  the'dexterity 
of  which  in  procuring  its  food  I  had  ample  means  of  obferving.  The  faQ:  is,  its 
principal  fupport  is  flies,  which  it  catches  by  darting  at  them  an  exceedingly  long 
tongue,  covered  with  a  matter  fo  very  glutinous,  that  if  it  but  touches  an  infed  it  is 
impoflible  for  it  to  efcape.  The  moft  fingular  part  of  its  conformation,  however,  (if, 
perhaps,  we  except  the  power  of  varying  its  colours)  is  the  eye,  the  mufcles  of  which 
are  fo  conftruSed  that  it  can  move  the  ball  quite  round  j  and  I  believe  it  exifts  the 
only  known  inftance  in  all  animated  nature  of  a  creature  which  is  able  to  diretl  its 
vifion  to  two  different  objedls  at  the  fame  time,  however  thofe  objeQs  may  be  fituated. 
Except  in  the  a£k  of  darting  out  its  tongue  to  procure  fubfiftence,  its  motions  are 
remarkably  flow. 

Although  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  climate  of  Morocco  is  delightful  to  a  degree, 
yet  it  is  occafionally  fubjeft  to  great  droughts,,  which  naturally  produce  immenfe 
iwarms  of  locufts,  the  moft  deftruSive  enemy  to  vegetation  that  exifts.  In  the  year 
1778  thefe  infefts  came  in  fuch  numbers  from  the  fouth,  that  they  perfeftly  darkened 
the  air,  and,  by  deftroying  all  the  corn,  produced  a  general  famine.  This  calamity 
was  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  in  the  year  1780,  that  feveral  unfortunate  perfons 
aftually  died  in  the  ftreets  for  want  of  food ;  many  were  driven  to  the  neceflity  of 
digging  in  the  earth  for  roots  to  fupply  the  urgent  calls  of  nature  ;  while  others  were 
happy  to  find  fome  undigefted  corn  in  the  dung  of  animals,  which  they  moft  eagerly 
devoured.  Upon  this  occafion  of  public  diftrefs,  the  Emperor  generoufly  opened  his 
ftore  of  corn,  and  diftributed  it,  as  well  as  money,  among  his  fubjeds ;  and  every 
perfon  who  was  known  to  poffefs  ftores  was  obliged  to  follow  his  example.  Thefe 
melancholy  fa£h  are  fo  recent  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  that  they  ftill  repeat  them 
to  the  Europeans  who  vifit  the  country. 

The  manufadures  of  the  empire  are  the  haick,  which,  as  was  before  obferved,  is 
a  long  garment  compofed  of  white  wool  and  cotton,  or  cotton  and  filk*  woven  toge- 
ther, and  is  ufed  by  the  Moors  for  the  purpofe  of  covering  their  under  drefs  when 
they  go  abroad,  which  they  do  by  totally  wrapping  themfelves  in  it  in  a  carelefs  but 
eafy  manner ;  filk  handkerchiefs  of  a  particular  kind,  prefpared  only  at  Fez ;  filks 
checquered  with  cotton ;  carpeting,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey ;  beautiful  mat- 
ting, made  of  the  palmetto  or  wild  palm-tree ;  paper  of  a  coarfe  kind ;  Cordovan, 
commonly  called  Morocco  leather ;  gunpowder  of  an  inferior  nature ;  and  long- 
barrelled  mufquets,  made  of  Bifcay  iron,  ''^he  Moors  are  unacquainted  with  the 
mode  of  cafting  cannon,  and  therefore  thofe  few  which  are  now  in  the  country  are 
prefents  from  Europeans.  The  manufacture  of  glafs  is  likewife  unknown  to  them  ; 
as  indeed  they  make  great  ufe  of  earthen  ware,  and  have  few  or  no  windows  to  their 
houfes,  this  commodity  may  be  of  lefs  importance  to  them  than  many  others.  They 
make  butter,  by  putting  the  milk  into  a  goat-fldn  with  its  outward  coat  turned  inwards, 
and  fliaking  it  till  the  butter  colleds  on  the  fides,  when  it  is  taken  out  for  ufe.  From 
this  operation  it  proves  always  full  of  hairs,  and  has  an  infipid  flavour.  Their  cheefe 
/ronfifts  merely  of  curds  hardened  and  dried,  and  has  uniformly  a  difagreeable  tafte» 
The  bread  in  fome  of  the  principal  towns,  particularly  at  Tangier  and  Sallee,  is  re- 
markably good,  but  in  many  other  places  it  is  coarfe,  black,  and  heavy. 

Their  markets  are  under  more  ftrid  regulations  than  might  be  expected  from  a 
people  who  are  fo  deficient  in  moft  other  inftances.  A  proper  officer,  entitled  almo- 
tafon,  or  mayor,  is  appointed  to  infpe£t  all  kinds  of  provifiops  and  corn,  and,  accord«- 
ing  to  their  plenty  or  fcarcity,  to  fix  the  price  on  each  article  :  it  is  alfo  the  duty  of 
this  oflicer  to  attend  conftantly  the  markets,  and  to  fee  that  no  perfon  Is  guilty  of 
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overcliarging  what  he  fells,  for  whicfi,  upon  detefHon,  the  o£Fender  is  puniihed,  by 
having  his  hands  ded  behind  him,  and  being  publicly  flogged  through  all  the  ftreets, 
the  executioner  occaiionally  exclaiming,  Thus  do  we  treat  thofe  who  impofe  upon 
the  poor."  Provifions  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kind  are  fold  by  the  rtab, 
or  large  pound,  confifting  of  the  weight  of  twenty  hard  dollars,  or  Spanifli  ounces  ; 
com,  by  the  almood^  four  of  which  are  equal  to  a  faneg  Spaniib,  or  fack;  and 
articles  of  merchandize,  by  the  fmall  pound  of  fixteen  Spanifh  ounces,  when  fold 
by  weight ;  and  by  the  code,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  Englifli  yard,  when  by 
meafurement. 

The  Moors,  a^eeably  to  the  Jewifli  cuftom,  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  animals  they 
eat,  at  the  fame  time  turning  their  heads  towards  Mecca,  in  adoration  of  their  prophet. 
After  fuflfering  them  to  bleed  freely,  they  carefully  wafh  all  the  remaining  blood 
away,  and  divide  the  meat  into  fmall  pieces  of  about  one  or  two  pounds  in  weight. 
As  they  are  imacquainted  with  the  invention  of  pumps,  and  have  but  few  fprings,  it 
affords  employment  to  a  number  of  indigent  people,  who  would  probably  be  idle 
otherwife,  to  carry  water  in  Ikins  from  the  neareft  river  or  refervoir,  and  fell  it  to 
the  inhabitants.  From  their  being  obliged  to  tar  the  Ikins  to  prevent  them  from 
leaking,  the  water  is  frequently  rendered  very  unpleafant. 

Their  looms,  forges,  ploughs,  carpenters'  tools,  &c.  are  much  upon  the  fame  con- 
ftrudion  with  the  unimproved  inftruments  of  the  fame  kind  which  are  ufed  at  this 
time  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  only  ftill  more  clumfily  finiihed.  In  their  work  they 
attend  more  to  ftrength  than  neatnefs  or  convenience,  and,  like  all  other  ignorant 

Eeople,  they  have  no  idea  that  what  they  do  is  capable  of  improvement. ,  It  is,  ^pro- 
able,  indeed,  that  the  Moors  have  undergone  no  very  material  change  fince  the 
revolution  in  their  arts  and  fciences,  which  took  place  foon  after  their  expulfion  from 
Spain.  Pirevious  to  that  period  it  is  well  known  they  were  an  enlightened  people, 
at  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarian  ; 
but  owing  to  the  weaknefs  and  tyranny  of  their  princes,  they  gradually  funk  into  the 
very  oppolite  extreme,  and  may  nowbe  confidered  as  but  a  tew  degrees  removed  from 
a  favage  flate. 

They  ufe  no  kind  of  wheel-carriage,  and  therefore  all  their  articles  of  burden  are 
tranfported  from  one  place  to  another  on  camels,  mules,  or  affes.  Their  buildings^ 
though  by  no  means  conftrufted  on  any  fixed  principle  of  architediure,  have  at  leafl 
the  merit  of  being  very  ftrong  and  durable.  The  manner  of  preparing  tabby,  of 
which  all  their  beft  edifices  are  formed,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  remains  of  their  ancient 
knowledge  at  prefent  exifting.  It  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  mortar  and  very  fmall 
ilones,  beaten  tight  in  a  wooden  cafe^  and  fuffered  to  dry,  when  it  forms  a  cement 
eoualto  the  folid  rock.  There  are  always  unaccountable  difcrepancies  and  incon- 
fiitencies  in  the  arts  of  uncivilized  nadons.  The  apartments  are,  if  poflible,  even 
more  inconvenient  than  thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Spaniards;  but  the  carved 
wood-work,  with  which  many  of  them  are  ornamented,  is  really  equal  to  any  I  have 
ever  feen  in  Europe. 

The  Moors  have  no  idea  of  making  high  roads,  or  repairing  thofe  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  ancient  poflefTors  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  by  the  mere  refort 
of  paflengers,  but  are  content  to  leave  them  in  the  fame  flate  in  which  they 
found  them.  Indeed,  they  are  even  incapable  of  comprehending  the  fimple  faft,  — 
that  by  improving  the  roads  travelling  would  become  more  expedidous,  and  lefs 
expenfive. 

If 
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If  we  look  for  any  of  the  elegant  appendages  of  luxury  and  refinement  in  this 
country,  we  ftiall  be  grievoufly  difappointed.  Their  gardens  are  mere  tra£ks  of 
inclofed  ground,  over-run  with  weeds,  interfperfed  with  vines,  figs,  oranges,  and 
lemons,  without  tafte  or  difpofition,  and  having  perhaps  one  (Iraight  walk  through  the 
whole.  They  fometimes  fow  com  in  the  intermediate  ground  j  but  their  gardens 
are  rarely  produdive  of  efculent  vegetables,  and  feldom  or  never  ornamented  with 
flowers. 

As  there  are  few  or  no  bridges  in  the  country,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  Moors 
are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conftruding  large  arches ;  and  it 
is  only  at  their  fea-ports  where  they  even  ufe  boats.  Thefe  circumftances,  united  to 
the  bad  roads,  render  this  part  of  Barbary  very  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  be  tra- 
velled through. 

The  country  throughout  is  ill-watered.  Mofl:  of  the  rivers,  which  however  are 
very  few,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground,  except  jufl:  at  their  fea-ports,  deferve 
only  the  name  of  rivulets,  and  in  the  fummerfeafon  are  many  of  them  dried  up.  From 
all  thefe  circumftances  it  may  be  conjedured  that  the  population  is  not  extra- 
ordinary. When  on  my  return,  in  my  journey  from  Morocco  to  Sallee,  which 
required  feven  days  to  accomplifli,  I  met  with  no  habitations  but  a  few  Arab  tents 
fcattered  in  diflferent  parts  ;  and  I  had  r^on  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the  interior 
country  is  nearly  in  a  fimilar  fituation.  The  towns  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  country,  and  thofe  are  but  thinly  inhabited.  Indeed  Morocco,  i^hich  is  a 
metropolis,  has  many  of  its  houfes  in  ruins,  and  uninhabited. 

The  want  of  population  in  the  empire  of  Morocco  at  this  period  may  have  been 
occafioned,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  enormous  cruelties  exercifed  by  its  former  fove- 
reigns,  who  have  been  known  not  unfrequently,  through  a  flight  difguft,  to  abandon 
a  whole  town  or  province  to  the  fword.  In  the  charafter  of  Muley  Iflimael,  grand- 
father to  Sidi  Mahomet,  we  find  the  taioft  Angular  incpnfiftencies :  for  it  is  certain, 
that  although  a  tyrant  of  the  clafs  which  I  have  been  defcribing,  yet  in  other  refpe£):s, 
as  if  to  repdr  the  mifchief  which  he  cpmmitted,  he  left  nothing  undone  for  the 
encouragement  of  population.  He  introduced  large  colonies  of  negroes  from  Guinea, 
built  towns  for  them,  many  of  which  are  ftill  remaining,  afligned  them  portions  of 
land,  and  encouraged  their  increafe  by  every  poflible  means.  He  foon  initiated  them 
in  the  Mahometan  faith,  and,  had  his  plan  been  followed,  the  country  by  this  time 
would  have  been  populous,  and  probably  flourifliing.  ,  As  the  negroes  are  of  a  mor^ 
lively,  a£live,  and  enterprizing  difpofition  than  the  Moors,  they  might  foon  have  been 
taught  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  their  Angular  ingenuity  might  have  been  direfted  to 
other  ufeful  purpofes. 

It  is  true  Muley  Iflimael,  when  he  adopted  this  plan,  had  more  objeds  in  view 
than  that  of  merely  peopling  his  dominions :  he  faw  plainly  that  his  own  fubjefts 
were  of  too  capricious  a  difpofition  to  form  foldiers  calculated  for  his  tyrannical  pur- 
pofes. They  had  uniformly  manifefted  an  inclination  to  change  their  fovereigns, 
though  more  from  the  love  of  variety  than  to  reform  the  government,  or  reftrain  the 
abufes  of  tyranny.  In  fliort,  whatever  revolutions  took  place  in  the  country,  con- 
fifted  merely  in  a  change  of  one  tyrant  for  another.  Muley  Iflimael  had  difcemment 
enough  to  fee,  therefore,  that,  by  forming  an  army  of  flaves,  whofe  fole  dependence 
fliould  reft  upon  their  mafter,  he  could  eafily  train  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  aft  in 
the  ftrifteft  conformity  to  his  wiflies.  He  foon  learnt  that  the  great  objeQ:  with  the 
negroes  was  plenty  of  money,  and  liberty  of  plunder  j  in  thefe  he  liberally  indulged 
them,  and  the  plan  fully  anfwered  his  expectations. 

Though, 
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Though,  however,  Muley  Ifhmael  had  no  great  merit  in  introducing  fubjeds  for 
the  purpofes  of  tyranny,  yet  the  good  efFefts  of  this  new  colonization  were  very  gene- 
tally  experienced.  By  intermarrying  among  themfelves,  and  intermixing  among  the 
Moors  (for  the  Moors  will  keep  negro  women  as  concubines,  though  they  feldom  marry 
them),  a  new  race  of  people  ftarted  up,  who  became  as  ufeful  fubjeds  as  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  brought  the  empire  into  a  much  more  flourifliing  ftate  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  fince  their  great  revolution. 

Sidi  Mahomet  had  different  views,  and  was  aftuated  by  different  motives.  From 
his  inordinate  avarice,  he  ceafed  to  aft  towards  his  black  troops  in  the  generous  man« 
Her  which  had  diftinguifhed  his  predeceffor  Muley  Ifhmael ;  and  they  foon  fhewed 
themfelves  difcontented  with  his  conduft.  They  frequently  threatened  to  revolt,  and 
fupport  thofe  of  his  fons  who  were  in  oppofition;  and  who  promifed  them  the  mod 
liberal  rewards.  They  offered  to  place  his  eldefl  fon  Muley  Ali,  who  is  fince 
dead,  on  the  throne  ;  but  this  prince,  not  unmindful  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  his 
father  and  fovereign,  declined  their  offer.  They  next  applied  to  Muley  Yazid,  the 
late  Emperor,  who  at  firfl  accepted  of  the  affiftance  they  tendered,  but  in  a  fhort  time 
relinquiihed  the  plan. 

Sidi  Mahomet,  difgufted  with  this  conduft  of  the  negroes,  determined  to  curb  their 
growing  power,  by  difbanding  a  confiderable  part  of  thefe  troops,  and  banifhing  them 
to  diflant  parts  of  the  empire.  This  important  mode  of  population  has  therefore  beea 
of  late  years  neglefted,  while  no  bette^  fyflem  has  been  fubflituted  in  its  room  ;  for 
though  the  late  Emperor  indulged  in  cruelty  much  lefs  frequently  than  his  predeceffors, 
yet  population  has,  perhaps,  been  more  completely  impeded  by  the  general  poverty 
which  he  has  introduced  into  the  country,  by  his  fevere  exaftions,  than  if  he  had  made 
a  liberal  ufe  of  the  fwordor  of  the  bow-firing.  To  acquaint  Sidi  Mahomet  that  any 
of  his  fbbjefts  were  rich,  was  equivalent  to  telling  him  that  he  had  fo  many  ambitious 
opponents,  who  by  their  wealth  would  fupport  his  fons  in  rebellion,  which  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  prevent,  by  depriving  them  of  thofe  riches. 

The  only  maxim  of  government,  therefore,  adopted  by  this  monarch,  was  to  keep 
his  fubjefts  as  nearly  as  poffible  upon  a  level ;  that  is,  in  a  flate  of  poverty.  This  he 
mofl  effeftually  accomplifhed.  No  man  who  had  property  one  day,  could  with  cer- 
tainty call  it  his  own  the  next.  The  moft  devoted  mifers,  with  their  utmofl  ingenuity, 
were  unable  to  evade  the  difcovery  of  their  treafures.  If  the  viftim  of  tyranny  rnani* 
fefled  any  reluftance  to  reveal  to  his  inquifitors  the  facred  depofitory  of  his  hoarded 
wealth,  the  Emperor  feldom  hefitated  about  the  means  of  compulfion.  The  fortitude 
of  feveral  enabled  them  to  refift  every  torture  fhort  of  death ;  but  the  love  of  life  was 
always  found  to  prevail  over  even  avarice  itfelf. 

But  this  perhaps  was  not  the  worfl :  the  heavy  taxes  and  duties  impofed  by  this 
impolitic  monarch  impeded  commerce,  and  difcouraged  manufaftures ;  and  on  the  whole 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  country  was  never  in  a  greater  flate  of  poverty  than 
during  his  reign. 

Power  and  weaknefs,  rank  and  meannefs,  opulence  and  indigence,  are  here  equally 
dependent,  equally  uncertain.  There  are  inflances  of  the  Sultan  elevating  at  once  a 
common  foldier  to  the  rank  of  a  bafhaw,  or  making  him  a  confidential  friend  ;  the 
following  day  he  would  perhaps  imprifon  him,  or  reduce  him  again' to  the  flation  of  a 
private  foldier.  It  is  furprizing  that  men  under  thefe  circunillances  fhould  be  ambitious 
of  rank,  or  defirous  of  riches  and  power.  Yet  fuch  is  the  difpofition  of  thefe  people, 
that  they  have  an  unbounded  thirll  for  rank  and  power  with  all  their  uncertainties ; 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  when  they  have  obtained  a  high  flation  they  feldom 
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fail  to  afFord  their  foverdgn  a  plea  for  ill-treating  them^  by  abufihg,  in  fome  way  or 
t)ther,  their  truft. 

The  only  independent  people  in  the  country,  if  it  be  at  all  lawful  to  make  ufe 
of  the  expreffion  when  fpeaking  of  Morocco,  are  to  be  found  among  the  merchants 
who  refide  in  towns  at  fome  diftance  from  the  feat  of  government.  The  neatnefs 
of  their  houfes  and  gardens,  the  furniture  of  their  ajpartments,  their  rich  difplay 
of  china  and  glafs,  and  their  liberal  treatment  of  (Irangers,  their  better  education, 
and  more  enlightened  ideas,  all  ferve  to  point  them  out  as  a  clafs  of  beings  different 
from  the  reft. 

I  wiih  this  defcription  would  apply  generally  to  all  the  people  in  trade ;  but  I 
am  forry  to  add  it  does  not :  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  clafs  of  merchants,  who 
tranfafl:  bufinefs  upon  a  very  large  fcale.  Even  thefe,  however,  though  diftant  from 
the  feat  of  government,  befides  rigoroufly  paying  their  quota  of  every  fevere  tax  which- 
the  Emperor  choofes  to  impofe  upon  them,  are  not  always  exempt  from  plunder.  If 
the  bafliaw  or  alcaide  of  the  town  can  difcover  a  plea  for  imprifoning  them,  which 
he  fometimes  does  without  much  regard  to  juftice,  he  feldom  fails  to  turn  it  to  his 
own  advantage ;  and  not  unfrequently  difgraces  his  mafter's  royal  name,  by  ufmg  it 
aS  a  pretext  for  feizing  their  property.  —  Thus  the  empire  of  Morocco,  in  all  its  parts, 
prefents  a  ftriking  pidureof  the  wretched  policy  and  miferable  confequences  of  defpotic 
government. 

CHAP.  V.  —  Journey  from  Mogodore  to  Santa  Cruz.  —  Some  Account  of.  the  Origin  of 
that  Place.  —  Arrival  at  Tarudant.  —  Introdudion  to  the  Prince.  —  Defcription  of 
his  Palace.  —  Singular  Reception.  —  Accommodations*  —  State  of  the  Princess 
Health.  —  Abfurd  Prejudices  of  the  Moors.  — Altercation  with  the  Prince.  —  Appli^^ 
cation  from  other  Patients.  —  The  Cadi.  —  Introduction  into  the  Princess  Harem*  ~ 
Wives  of  the  Prince.  —  State  of  the  Female  Sex  in  this  fecluded  Situation. -^Vijible 
Amendment  in  the  Princess  Complaint*  —  His  Affability. — -  Character  of  the  Prince 
Muley  Abfulem. 

I  HAD  not  refted  from  the  fatigues  of  my  journey  above  fix  days  at  Mogodore^ 
before  a  new  fcene  was  opened,  by  the  return  of  th^  meffenger  from  Tarudantj 
with  orders  for  my  immediate  attendance  on  my  royal  patient.  In  addition  to  my 
former  party,  I  was  allowed  by  the  governor  three  negro  toot  foldiers,  armed 
with  mufkets  and  fabres,  an  elegant  tent,  and  a  Jewifli  interpreter,  who  was  perfe£fe 
mafter  of  both  Arabic  and  Englifli,  and  from  whom  in  the  end  I  derived  the  moft 
ufeful  fervices.  The  Jew  who  had  been  prefled  in  fo  fingular  a  manner  into  my 
fervice  at  Tangier  was  immediately,  and  doubtlefs  much  to  his  own  fatisfadion,  fent 
home. 

We  performed  a  journey  of  feventy-fix  miles,  from  Mogodore  to  Santa  Cruz,  in 
about  three  days,  which  from  the  former  part  of  this  narrative  the  reader  will  perceive 
is  not  remarkably  flow  travelling  in  Morocco,  however  fingular  fuch  a  progrefs 
would  appear  on  the  level  turnpikes  of  England.  Our  journey,  which  was  on  the  fea 
coaft,  prefented  to  our  view  one  continued  expanfe  of  wild,  mountainous,  and  rocky 
country,  and  we  had  confequently  very  bad  roads.  Our  progrefs  indeed  could  be 
compared  to  nothing  but  the  continual  afcending  and  defcendmg  of  a  feries  of  rough 
and  uneven  ftone  fteps.  At  one  place  in  particular  the  defcent  was  fo  fteep,  and  tne 
road  fo  choaked  up  with  large  pieces  of  ftone,  that  we  were  all  obliged  to  difmount, 
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and  walk  a  full  mile  and  a  half  with  the  utmoft  caution  and  difGcuIty,  before  we  could 
mount  again. 

Santa  Cruz  is  a  fea-port,  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  and  fteep  mountain, 
.forming  the  weftern  termination  of  that  chain  of  mountains,  which  nearly  divides  the 
Emperor's  dominions  into  two  parts,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Atlas.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Portugueze,  and  till  theacceffion  of  Sidi  Mahomet  was  the  princi- 
pal place  whence  Europeans  were  allowed  to  trade.  It  is  at  prefent  a  deferted  town, 
with  only  a  few  houfes,  which  are  almoft  hourly  mouldering  to  decay.  The  port 
appears  to  be  much  *  more  fecure  than  that  of  Mogodore ;  and  from  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Cruz  to  the  fouthem  provinces,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  part  of  the  empire 
which  is  bed  adapted  to  all  the  purpofes  of  commerce*. 

;  On 

•  As  Santa  Cruz,  before  the  reign  of  Sidt  Maliomet,  w?.8,  and  is  (Hll  capable  of  being  made  of  great 
ronnmercial  importance  to  Europe^  and  as  its  ongin  will  afford  fome  idea  how  the  Portugueze  came  to 
fettle  upon  thi:i  coali,  I  mud  trefpafs  upon  the  reader's  patience,  while  I  relate,  from  an  eminent  Spanifh 
author,  in  what  manner  it  was  Brd  raifed ;  as  well  as  its  fubfequent  Hate  while  pofFclTed  by  the  Moors, 
in  the  year  17379  from  the  manufcriptof  ai^  Englifli  gentleman  who  was  refident  in  the  country  at  that 
period. 

'*  Agader  Aguer,  which  the  Europeans  call  Santa  Cruz,  is  a  town  of  modem  fabric;  nor  can  I  any 
where  find  that  the  fpot  of  ground  on  which  it  ftands  was  ever  adtually  inhabited,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
iixteenth  century.  Then,  or  very  foon  before,  in  the  reign  of  Don  Manuel,  King  of  Portugal,  a  certain 
Portugueze  adventurer  undertook  to  fettle  there,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  excellent  fi(h  with  which 
its  bay  abounded ;  and  found  means  to  build  himfelf  a  timber  fort  or  caftle,  which  he  garrifoned  with  his 
followers,  naming  his  fcttlement  Santa  Cruz,  or  Holy  Crofs:  his  African  neighbours  calling  it  Dar  al 
Rumi,  or  the  Chriftian  Houfe. 

Don  Manuel  foon  after  forefeeing  the  great  importance  of  this  place  to  the  navigation  of  thofe  feaa, 
and  to  his  projed^ed  conqueil  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Barbary,  took  it  into  his  own  hands,  reimburfing  the 
adventurer  who  had  founded  it,  all  his  expences,  and  making  him  other  gratuities.  Santa  Cruz  being' 
thus  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  it  was  foon  enlarged,  fortified,  and  well  inhabited ;  and  as  this 
part  of  the  world  was  al  that  time  divided  among  fcveral  petty  fovcreigns,  generally  at  variance  with 
each  o^er,  it  afforded  the  new  colony,  as  well  as  many  others  upon  the  fame  coaft,  an  opportunity  of 
edablifhing  a  firm  footing  in  the  country,  inducing  a  number  of  difcontented  Arabs  and  Moors,  with  a 
riew  of  revenging  thcmfdves  on  their  various  advcrfaries,  to  fwear  allegiance  to  His  Portugueze  Majefty. 

"  The  afliftance  which  was  afibrded  by  thefe  people  to  the  Chriftian  garrifons,  enabled  them  to  make 
frequent  incurfions  a  confi-Jerable  way  up  the  country,  plundering  and  feizing  upon  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  whom  they  fent  over  to  Europe  as  flaves.  At ! his  period,  the  Portugueze  had  eftablifhed 
themfelves  fo  firmly  on  the  African  coaft,  that  had  not  the  family  of  fharifs  ftarted  up,  and  the  attention 
of  ihcfe  Chrillian  adventurers  been  diverted  to  their  new  acquifitions  in  America,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
country  would  in  a  fhort  time  have  been  completely  depopulated,  and  the  Portugueze  would  have  efta» 
biifhed  in  it  a  permanent  fovereignity. 

**  Thefe  fharifs,  from  whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Morocco  arc  immediately  defcended,  obfcrving 
the  variance  between  the  people  and  their  different  fovereigns,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  credulity^ 

J)rctended  that  they  were  lineally  defcended  from  Mahomet,  and  that  they  were  fent  by  him  to  proteA  his 
ollowers  from  the  oppreffion  of  their  fovereigns.  They  foon  made  converts  to  their  iUndard,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  eftablifhcd  thcmfclves  in  the  fovcreignty  of  all  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Barbary.  In  order  to 
add  importance  to  their  government,  and  knowing  that  it  would  flatter  the  prejudices  of  their  fubje^ts, 
who  had  been  fo  continually  haraflTed  by  their  Chriftian  neighbours,  they  determined  upon  expellingr 
the  Portugueze  from  Santa  Cruz,  and,  if  fuccefsful,  to  carry  on  their  attack  againfl  the  other  Chriftian 
garrifons  upon  the  Barbary  coaft. 

«♦  For  this  purpofe,  in  the  year  1536,  an  army  of  50,000  men,  horfe  and  foot,  waa,  raifed  with  all 
expedition,  and  put  under  the  command  of  Muley  Hamed  al  Haffan,  who  with  his  force  completely  in- 
yeftcd  the  garrifon.  After  many  unfuccefsful  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Moors,  Santa  Cruz  at  laft  owed 
its  deftruAion  to  the  negligence  of  one  of  its  own  people ;  who  carrying  a  lighted  match  into  the  powder* 
magazine,  it  unfortunately  blew  up,  and  by  its  concufiion  made  a  large  breach  in  the  wall ;  of  which  the 
Moors  availing  themfelves,  they  immediately  recovered  their  fpiiits,  and,  headed  by  their  commander, 
haftened  in  force  up  to  the  breach,  before  the  aftonifhed  Portugueze  had  time  to  apply  a  proper  remedy 
to  this  unforefcen  accident.  They  now  attacked  their  enemy  with  fo  much  energy,  and  with  fuch  fupe- 
rior  numbers^  that  they  foon  reduced  the  gafrifon,  and  put  every  pcrfon  in  it  to  the  fword. 
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On  the  26th  of  Oftober  we  departed  for  Tarudant,  which  is  diftant  forty-four  miles 
from  Santa  Cruz,  where  in  two  days  we  arrived.  Our  journey  to  this  place  v  as 
immediately  inland,  being  in  the  diredion,  and  within  half  a  day's  ride,  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Atlas.  We  enjoyed  the  whole  way  from  Santa  Cruz  a  fine  level  road,  through 
a  woody  and  uncultivated  country. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Tarudant,  without  being  allowed  time  to  difmount,  I  was 
in;imediately  carried  to  the  refidence  of  the  prince,  which  is  fituated  about  hjlf  a 
mile  to  the  fouth  of  the  town.  At  a  Ihort  diftance,  the  houfe,  which  is  fmall,  and 
was  built  by  the  prince,  has  a  great  appearance  of  neatnefs ;  but  that  want  of  tafte  and 
convenience,  which  is  univerfally  the  charadteriftic  of  the  Moorifh  buildings,  is  pre- 
fently  difcernable  when  it  is  narrowly  infpecled.  It  is  compofed  of  tabby,  and  is 
furrounded  with  a  high  fquare  wall,  which  alfo  inclofes  two  tolerably  neat  gardens, 
planned  by  an  European,  and  now  under  the  care  of  a  Spanifh  renegado.  The  apart- 
ments, which  a;"e  all  on  the  ground-fl^por,  are  fquare  and  lofty,  opening  into  a  court, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain.  The  entrance  is  through  a  fmail  arched  door- 
way, which  leads  into  a  court-yard,  where  on  one  fide  are  a  few  out-houfes ;  on  tbei* 
other,  the  fpace  allotted  for  the  horfes  of  the  prince.    As  the  climate  is  open  and  fin^ 


Thus  did  Santa  Cruz  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  by  whom  It  has  ever  fince  been  pofTefied. 
The  lofs  of  this  important  place  proved  extremely  injurious  to  the  Portugueze  navigation  to  Guinea  and 
India,  by  affording  a  harbour  to  their  European  enemies,  whofe  (hips  were  accuftnmed  to  flip  out  from 
this  port,  and  to  plunder  and  take  the  Portugueze  as  they  paffed  by;  while  they  fuppHcd  thofe  barbarians 
with  powder,  cannon,  and  other  warlike  (lores,  enabling  the  Moors  by  that  means,  in^the  courfe  qf  time, 
to  attack  the  other  po(rtiIions  of  the  Portugueze  io  Africa." 

My  Englifh  author,  who  dates  his  maaufcript  in  January  1757,  gives  the  following  account  of  Santa 
Cruz: — 

Santa  Cruz  is  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Suz,  fubje£l  to  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
fituated  in  a  temperate  air,  on  a  mountain  diftant  about  half  a  league  from  the  fea,  in  the  latitude  30  deg. 
«5  min.  North,  feven  leagues  from  Cape  de  Guerra,  fixty  from  Morocco,  one  hundred  and  forty  from 
Fez,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  Mequinez.  It  is  in  circumference  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
of  a  fquare  form,  the  four  (ides  fronting  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  On  the  eail,  it  has  a  fpacious 
plain  of  fand ;  on  the  weft,  the  fea ;  to  the  north,  about  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  a  fmall  ^ 
village,  containing  about  twenty  inhabitants ;  and  on  the  fouth  is  its  entrance,  oppofite  to  the  Mount" 
of  Tylde.    ^  - 

**  The  town  is  encompafled  with  walls,  defended  by  feven  baftions,  having  artillery  mounted  on  them 
which  carry  between  four  and  fix  pound  balls;  there  arc  alfo  fomc  fifteen  and  twenty-four  pounders,  but, 
owing  to  their  not  having  proper  ptrfons  to  work  them,  thnfe  pieces  of  ordinance  are  fuftered  to  lie  on 
the  ground  half  buried,  rendering  them  by  ihaj  means  entirely  ufelcfs.  The  walls  indeed  are  only  of 
fufficicnt  ftrength  to  refift  an  attack  from  their  neighbour  'ng  enemies,  the  Arabs,  who  have  no  ordnance 
to  cppofc  them  with,  but  thty  could  by  ro  means  witliftaad  even  a  weak  cannonade  from  a  regular 
appointed  artillery. 

•*  Santa  Cruz  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  Owing  to  the  great  quantities  of  copper  which  they 
procure  from  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tafilet.  It  is  alfo  plentifully  ftored  with  various  other 
met'chandizes,  fuch  as  wax  procured  from  Heja  Saxit  and  Morocco,  the  bcit  in  the  country,  Morocca 
leather,  yellow  leather  of  Tafiiet,  almonds,  gum  arabic,  gum  fandaric,  oftrich  feathers,  elephants'  teeth, 
gold  duft,  and  fait  peire,  which  is  exported  with  fome  difficulty,  owing  ta  its  being  contraband.  There 
are  alfo  other  merchandizes  of  European  manufacture,  fuch  as  iron,  leather  from  Buenos  Ayres>  mu(keta, 
f words,  and  all  kinds  of  hardware,  &c.  as  well  as  thofe  of  Afia  and  the  eaftern  parts  of  Africa,  brought 
thither  by  caravans.  The  people  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a  tawny,  fun-burnt  complexion,  fpare  and 
lean  in  body,  but  a6live,  ftrong,  and  capable  of  undergoing  any  labour  or  hard(hip,  pretty  good 
ceconomifts,  not  much  addicted  to  prodigality  or  vanity,  and  are  dexterous  and  a6iive  in  their  trade  and 
bufinefa." 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Sanra  Cruz  before  Sidi  Mahomet  ordered  it  to  be  evacuated  by  the  European 
merchants ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  read  this  account  without  bein?  convinced  th4t  what  I  have  advanced^ 
with  refpe6t  to  its  impottance,  in  a  commercial  view,  is  not  beyond  the  truth. 
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there  are  few  or  no  {tables  in  this  country,  but  the  horfes  are  kept  out  in  an  open 
yard,  and  held  by  pins  fixed  in  the  ground. 

There  is  not  much  of  magnificence,  it  muft  be  confefled,  in  this  introdudion,  nor 
did  any  thing  occur  to  counterad  the  unfavourable  impreffion,  previous  to  our  entering* 
the  apartment  of  the  prince.  The  chamber  into  which  I  was  conduced,  I  found  a 
fmall  room  with  feats  in  the  walls ;  and  there  it  is  cuilomary  for  all  perfons  to  wait  till 
their  names  are  announced.  I  obferved.  a  number  of  fingular  looking  perfons  attending 
here ;  and  as  I  was  not  much  difpofed  to  make  one  of  their  company,  inftead  of  fitting 
I  amufed  myfelf,  as  other  Europeans  do,  with  walking  about  the  room.  In  this 
exercife,  however,  I  was  a  folitary  performer ;  for  the  Moors,  whatever  be  thdr  obje£t, 
whether  bufinefs,  converfation,  or  amufement,  are  generally  feated ;  and  indeed  fo 
novel  to  them  was  my  deporfment,  in  this  refped,  that  they  concluded  I  was  either 
diftrafiked  in  my  intelleft,  or  faying  my  prayers. 

After  being  detained  in  this  difagreeable  fituation  for  about  an  hour,  orders  were 
brought  from  the  prince  for  my  immediate  introdudUon,  with  my  interpreter.  From 
the  chamber  where  we  had  been  waiting,  we  pafled  through  a  long  and  dark  entry, 
which  at  its  termination  introduced  us  to  a  fquare  court-yard,  floored  with  checquered 
tiling,  into  which  the  prince's  room  opened,  by  means  of  large  folding-doors.  Thefe 
were  curioufly  painted  of  various  colours,  in  the  form  of  checquers.  The  immediate 
entrance  to  the  room  was  neat ;  it  was  a  very  large  arched  door-way,  curioufly  orna- 
mented with  checquered  tiling,  and  forming  a  fmall  porch,  or  antichamber.  The 
room  was  lofty,  fquare,  and  floored  with  checquered  tiling  ;  the  walls  iluccoed,  and 
the  ceiling  painted  of  various  colours.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  room  was  loft 
for  want  of  windows,  which  is  a  defed  obfervable  fn  mod  Moorifli  houfes. 

I  found  the  prince  fitting  crofs-legged,  on  a  mattrafs  covered  with  fine  white  linen^ 
and  placed  on  the  floor ;  this,  with  a  narrow  and  long  piece  of  carpeting  that  fronted 
him,  on  which  were  feated  his  Moorifli  friends,  was  the  only  furniture  in  the  room* 
Upon  my  firft  entrance,  and  delivering  the  conful's  letter  of  introduction,  which, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  was  prefented  in  a  filk  handkerchief,  I  was 
addrefled  by  the  prince  with  the  falutation,  Bono  iibiby  bono  Anglaife ;  which  is  a 
mixture  of  Arabic  and  Spanifli,  meaning,  ^<  You  are  a  good  dodor,  the  Englifli  are 
good  }'*  and  was  ordered  with  my  interpreter  to  fit  down  on  the  floor,  between  the 
prince  and  his  vifitors ;  when  I  was  immediately  interrogated  by  every  one  prefent, 
each  having  a  quefl:ion  to  put  to  me,  and  that  of  the  mo(l  infignificant  kind. 

The  prince  exprefled  great  pleafure  at  my  arrival,  wiflied  to  know  whether  I  came 
voluntarily  or  not,  and  whether  the  Englifli  phyficians  were  in  high  repute.  To  the 
firfl:  queftion  I  replied,  that  I  was  fent  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Gibraltar :  to  the 
fecond,  I  felt  it  a  duty  which  I  owed  to  truth  and  to  my  country,  to  anfwer  in  the 
affirmative.  He  then  defired  me^  immediately  to  feel  his  pulfe,  and  to  examine 
his  eyes,  one  of  which  was  darkened  by  a  cataraft,  and  the  other  afieded  with  a 
paralytic  complaint ;  and  requefted  me  to  inform  him,  whether  I  would  undertake 
to  cure;  him,  and  how  foon  ?  My  anfwer  was,  that  I  wiflied  to  confider  his  cafe 
maturely  before  I  gave  my  opinion ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  fliould  be  a  better  judge* 

One  of  his  particular  friends  obferved  to  him,  from  feeing  me  without  a  beard,  for 
I  had  fliaved  in  the  morning,  I  was  too  young  to  be  an  able  phyfician.  Another 
remarked,  that  I  had  put  powder  in  my  hair  on  purpofe  to  difguife  my  age  ;  and  a 
third  infifted,  that  it  was  not  my  own  hair.  But  what  feemed  to  produce  the 
greateft  afl;onifliment  among  them,  was  my  drefs,  which  from  its  clofenefs,  the 
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Moorifli  drefs  being  quite  loofe,  they  were  certain  muft  occafion  pain,  and  be  difagree- 
ably  warm. 

The  reader  may  be  affured,  that  a  part  of  this  converfation  was  not  very  entertaining 
to  me ;  and  indeed,  after  the  great  fatigue  which  I  had  undergone,  I  could  well  have 
difpenfed  with  moft  of  their  interrogatories;  but  inftead  of  the  difmiffion  and  the  repofe 
which  I  wiflied  and  expefted,  my  patience  was  exhauftedby  the  abfurd  curiofity  of  the 
whole  court,  who  one  after  another  intreated  me  to  favour  them  with  my  opinion,  and 
inform  them  of  the  ftate  of  their  health,  merely  by  feeling  the  pulfe.  Having  acquitted 
myfelf  to  the  beft  of  my  ability  in  this  curious  enquiry,  the  prince  informed  nle, 
he  had  prepared  for  my  reception  a  good  houfe,  whither  he  defired  me  to  retire, 
and  vifit  him  the  following  morning  early,  when  I  was  to  examine  his  cafe  more 
particularly. 

The  good  houfe  promifed  me  by  the  prince  proved  to  be  a  raiferable  room  in  the 
Jewdry,  that  is,  the  part  of  the  fuburb  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  fituated  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  was,  however,  the  habitation  of  the  prince's  principal 
Jew,  and  the  beft  in  the  place.  This  apartment,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  was 
narrow  and  dirty,  having  no  windows  to  it,  but  opening  by  means  of  large  folding- 
doors  into  a  court,  where  three  Jewifli  families,  who  lived  all  in  the  fame  houfe,  threw 
the  whole  of  their  rubbifli  and  dirt.  I  fuppofe  my  feelings  might  be  rendered  more 
acute  by  the  difappointment,  for  on  being  infroduced  into  this  wretched  hovel,  I  was  fo 
ftruck  with  horror  and  difguft,  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  moimting  my  horfe,  for  the 
purpofe  of  afking  the  prince  for  another  apartment  j  but  upon  being  told  it  was  the  befl 
in  the  town,  and  reflecting  that  I  had  voluntarily  entered  upon  thefe  difficulties,  L 
determined  to  ftruggle  through  them  as  well  as  I  could,  and  confented,  for  the  prefent, 
to  acquiefce  in  this  indifferent  fare. 

I  took,  however,  the  firft  opportunity  of  reprefenting  my  difagreeable  fituation  to 
the  prince,  who  gave  orders  for  apartments  to  be'  fitted  up  for  me  in  his  garden  j  but 
from  the  flownefs  of  the  mafons,  they  were  not  finifhed  in  time  for  me  to  occupy  them 
before  I  left  Tarudant.  The  prince's  Jew  had  direftions  to  fupply  me  with  every  thing, 
that  was  neceflary ;  and  while  at  Tarudant  I  had  no  reafon  whatever  to  complain  of  any 
inattention  on  the  part  of^the  prince. 

^s  foon  as  my  baggage  was  unpacked,  the  firft  objedt  that  occurred  to  me  was 
to  endeavour,  under  thefe  circumftances,  to  make  my  fituation  as  comfortable  as  the 
nature  of  it  would  admit.  At  one  end  of  the  room  I  placed  my  three  folding  ftools, 
which  I  had  ufed  as  a  bed  on  the  road,  and  fcreened  it  oflF  as  well  as  I  could  with  mats, 
which  I  fixed  acrofs  the  apartment  as  a  partition.  On^  of  my  boxes  was  fubftituted  for 
a  table,  and  another  for  a  chair,  not  being  able  to  procure  either  of  thofe  articles  iii 
Tarudant.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  my  interpreter  placed  his  bedding  on  the 
floor,  where  he  flept  during  the  whole  of  our  ftay. 

Having  fumifhed  our  room,  our  next  objeft  was  to  confider  in  what  manner  our 
cookery  was  to  be  performed.  The  whole  of  our  kitchen  furniture  confifted  of  one 
fmall  iron  faucepan,  one  pewter  difli,  two  pewter  plates,  a  horn  to  drink  out  of,  and 
two  knives  and  forks.  As  the  Moors  are  many  of  them  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  tea, 
breakfafting  articles  we  were  not  at  a  lofs  for.  On  the  road  the  iron  faucepan  had 
ferved  very  well  to  boil  our  eggs  and  fowls,  which,  as  I  before  obferved,  were  the 
only  food  we  could  procure.  But  at  Tarudant  we  found  ourfelves  in  a  land  of  plenty, 
without  having  it  in  our  power  to  avail  ourfelves  of  fuch  an  advantage.  After  a  few 
days  inconvenience  on  this  account,  I  found  out  a  Jew,  ,  who  contrived  to  drefs  me  a  few 
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haflies  and  ftews,  foniething  in  the  Spanifli  ftyle,  with  which-  fare  I  was  obliged  to  be 
fatisfied  during  my  refidence  at  Tarudant. 

Two  hours  before  my  arrival,  the  whole  of  the  Engllfli  people  who  had  been  fliip- 
wrecked,  except  the  captain  and  a  Negro,  pafled  through  the  town  in  their  way  to  the 
metropolis.  They  had  been  redeemed  from  the  wild  Arabs,  by  Muley  Abfulem,  with 
an  intent,  I  prefume,  of  complying  with  his  promife,  but  by  the  Emperor's  orders  were 
fent  up  to  Morocco. 

Upon  my  vifiting  the  prince  the  following  day,  and  examining  into  the  nature  of 
his  complaint,  I  found  it  to  be  of  the  moft  defperate  Ijind  ;  but  as  I  had  travelled  near 
five  hundred  miles  to  fee  him,  I  could  not  be  fatisfied  to  return  back  without  attempt- 
ing foraeihing.  I  therefore  gave  a  formal  opinion  to  thf  prince  in  writing,  ftating, 
that  I  could  by  no  means  abfolutely  undertake  to  cure  him  ;  that  I  could  not  even  flatter 
him  with  very  great  hopes^of  fuccefs ;  but  that  if  he  chofe  to  give  my  pUn  of  treatment 
a  trial  for  a  couple  of  months,  we  could  then  judge  wheiher  the  difeafe  was  likely 
to  be  removed.  This  plan  was  approved  of,  and  he  immediately  began  his  courfe  of 
medicines. 

I  have  already  intimated,  that  the  prince  had  totally  loft  the  ufe  of  one  eye  by  a 
catarad ;  and  I  may  add,  that  he  had  nearly  loft  that  of  the  other  by  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion, which  threatened  to  end  in  a  gutta  ferena*,  and  which  had  drawn  the  eye  fo 
much  towards  the  nofe,  as  fometimes  emirely  to  exclude  the  appearance  of  the  pupil. 
vThe  only  remains  of  fight  left  were  merely  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  fee  large  bodies, 
without  diftinguifliing  any  of  them  particularly.  The  fpafm  was  the  difeafe  which  I  was 
ordered  to  cure. 

But  thefe  were  by  no  means  the  limits  of  the  prince's  complaints.  For,  in  truth, 
his  whole  frame  was  fo  enervated  by  a  courfe  of  debauchery,  that  I  found  it  neceflfary 
to  put  him  under  a  ftrid  regimen ;  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  which,  I  committed, 
from  time  to  time,  my  direftions  to  writing.  They  were  tranflated  into  Arabic,  and 
one  copy  deliverer!  to  the  prince,  and  the  other  to  his  confidential  friend,  who  under- 
took, at  my  requeft,  to  fee  them  carried  into  execution. 

As  I  adminiftered  internal  as  well  as  topical  remedies,  I  made  a  point  of  giving  them 
to  my  patient  with  my  own  hand.  The  prince  made  no  difficulty  of  fwallowing  the 
medicine,  however  naufeous ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  make  him  com- 
prehend  how  a  medicine  introduced  into  the  ftomach  could  afford  any  relief  to  the 
eye.  I  muft,  however,  do  him  the  jultice  to  fay,  that  I  found  him  a  more  apt  difciple 
than  any  of  his  attendants.  Many  of  them  could  not  be  made  at  all  to  underftand  the 
aftion  of  medicines,  and  of  confequence  were  full  of  prejudices  againft  my  mode  of 
treatment. 

In  a  few  days  after  my  firft  attendance  on  the  prince,  one  of  his  prejudiced  friends 
perfuaded  His  Highnefs  that  I  had  adminiftered  medicines  to*him  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  effed  upon  his  conftitution,  of  which  I  had  never  entertained  fo  much 
as  an  idea,  before  it  was  mentiond  to  me.  What  this  effed  was  I  cannot  with 
decency  explain.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  thefe  malignant  infinuations  had  too  powerful 
an  effeft  on  the  mind  of  my  patient,  and  he  expreflTed  himfelf  to  me  upon  the 
fubject  in  terms  which  I  could  not  hear  without  the  moft  poignant  indignation  and 
uneafinefs. 

1  vindicated  my  condud  as  well  as  I  was  able,  under  the  difadvantages  of  an  inter, 
pretation,  by  explaining  to  him  how  impoflible  it  was  for  the  medicines  to  have  the 

*  By  this  difeafe  is  to  be  underftood|  fuch  a  date  of  the  optic  nerve  as  readers  it  iDfcnfible  to  the  rays 
of  hght. 
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effeft  he  fufpe^^ed  ;  and  how  much  more  to  my  credit,  as  well  as  advantage,  it  would 
be  to  re-eftablifli  his  health,  than  to  do  him  a  prejudice;  that  a  profefliohal  man 
had  a  charaSer,  which  when  once  loft  was  irrecoverable  ;iand  that  therefore  Itrufted 
he  would  refleft  on  my  fituation,  and  confider  me  in  a  more  favourable  light  than 
his  refentment  at  firft  had  led  him  to  fuggeft.  The  prince  began  now  to  retraft  his 
calumny,. by  faying,  that  he  believed  the  medicines  had  produced  an 'e(Feft  diflFerent 
from  what  I  intended,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  patient  to  inform  his  phyfician  of 
every  cil-cum (lance  which  related  to  his  health.  In  fhort,  after  a  variety  of  expla- 
nations, Tat  laft  brought  him  to  confent  to  give  my  plan  a  few  days  longer  trial, 
and  if  then  there  appeared  any  objeftions  to  the  purfuing  of  it,  I  would  willingly 
confent  to  give  it  up  entirely.  Thofe  days  being  elapfed,  and  none  of  the  fiif- 
peQed  efFefts  appearing,  the  prince  proceeded  regularly  in  the  courfe  agreeably  to  my 
direftions. 

The  intermediate  lime  between  my  attendance  on  the  prince,  whom  I  vifited 
twice  a  day,  was  employed  in  reading  a  few  books  which  I  brought  with  me 
from  Mogodore,  making  little  excurfions  into  the  country,  and  vifiting  patients  at 
Tarudant. 

Among  the  latter  was  the  cadi  or  judge  of  the  town.  This  I  found  to  be  a 
venerable  old  man,  of  about  feventy  years  of  age,  whofe  beard  was  become  perfeftly 
white,  and  whofe  countenance,  though  doubilefs  altered  by  time,  yet  flill  retained 
a  great  expreffion  of  vivacity  and  fenfe,  mixed  with  more  apparent  goodnefs  of  heart 
than  any  I  had  feen  in  the  country.  He  received  me  with  the  greateft  refpeft,  and 
expreffed  his  gratitude  for  my  vifit  in  a  manner  that  appeared  ftrongly  marked  with 
fincerity.  He  feemed  fully  aware  that  his  complaint  was  merely  a  decay  of  hature, 
and  only  wilhed  me  to  adminifter  fomething  to  him  which  might  palliate  his  moft" 
urgent  fymptoms.  With  a  great  fhare  of  feeling  he  expatiated  on  the  inconveniences  I 
muft  undergo,  from  being  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  my  friends,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  the  manners  of  the  people  were  fo  diflFerent  from  what  I  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to,  exprefling  his  wifli  at  the  fame  time  to  render  me  every  fervice  that  a  perfon 
in  his  fituation  could  offer.  Such  an  uncommon  fliare  of  fenfibility  and  refleftion, 
from  one  whofe  countrymen  are  in  general  in  a  very  fmall  degree  removed  from  a 
favage  ftate,  excited  in  me  a  warm  defire  of  rendering  my  patient  a  fervice.  Among 
the  many  queftions  he  put  to  me,  he  afked  what  was  cuftomary  for  our  judges  in* 
England  to  receive  as  a  reward  for  their  fervices.  Upon  my  informing  him,  the  cadi 
was  in  perfed  aftonilhment :  "  Good  God !"  he  exclaimed,  the  Emperor  allows  me^ 
only  fifty  ducats  (about  twelve  pounds  fterling)  a  year  !** 

I  wifh  1  could  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  as  favourable  an  account  of  my  other 
patients  at  Tarudant,  as  of  this  refpedable  old  man.  The  generality  of  them* 
proved  infolent,  ungrateful,  and  many,- who  vifited  my  habitation,  notorious  thieves. 
From  my  apartment  being  in  the  houfe  of  a  Jew,  none  of  whom  dare  venture  to  pre- 
vent a  Moor  from  entering,  I  was  from  morning  to  night  peftered  with  Arabs, 
mountaineers,  and  the  worfl  defcription  of  towns-people,  who  were  feldom  fatisfied- 
with  ,my  advice,  but  infifted  on  my  either  giving  them  money,  or  fomething  elfe  equal 
in  value.  Many  I  turned  out  of  my  room  by  force,  while  with  difficulty  they 
reftrained  their  refentment  at  my  conduft,  and  every  moment  threatened  to  draw 
their  knives  upon  me;  toothers,  who  behaved  a  little  better,  I  gave  fomething  to 
get  rid  of  them ;  and  to  a  third,  who  were  real  objefts  of  diftrefs,  I  with  pleafure 
extended  my  utmoft  afljftance.  On  the  whole,  my  fituation  was  fuch  as  to  oblige  me 
to  complain  of  it  to  the  prince,  who  afterwards  allowed  me  a  foldier  to  mount  guard 
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conftantly  at  my  door,  who  had  dire£lions  to  permit  no  perfon  to  enter  my  room  with- 
out my  particular  permiffioh. 

It  was  with  the  greateft  pleafure  that  in  about  a  fortnight  after  my  firft  attendance 
on  the  prince,  I  obfervel  an  amendment  in  his  complaint.  His  eye  now  evinced 
a  difpofidon  to  recover  its  former  pofidon ;  at  firft  he  was  able'  only  to  difcem 
light  from  darknefs,  but  he  could  now  diftinguifli  an  apple  at  about  ten  yards 
diftance. 

Thefe  flattering  appearances  entirely  removed  every  prejudice  which  at  firft  arofe 
in  the  minds  of  the  princess  attendants ;  and  His  Highnefs  himfelf  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  too  hafty  in  forming  his  opinion  of  me.  The  confidence  which  this  fuccefs 
occafioned,  induced  the  prince  to  admit  me  into  his  harem,  where  there  were  feveral 
ladies  who  had  occafion  for  my  fervices. 

Though  this  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  harem,  I  fliall  wjive  a  par- 
ticular defcription  of  it,  as  it  only  differed  from  that  of  the  Emperor  (which  I  fliall 
hereafter  very  particularly  defcribe)  by  being  upon  a  fmaller  fcale. 

Upon  receiving  the  prince's  orders  to  attend  his  ladies,  one  of  his  friends  was 
immediately  difpatched  with  me  to  the  gate  of  the  harem;  with  diredions  to  the 
alcaide*  of  the  eunuchs  to  admit  myfelf  and  interpreter  whenever  I  thought  it 
necefifary. 

The  eunuchs,  who  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  women,  and  who  in  fad  live  always 
among  them,  are  the  children  of  negro  flaves.  They  are  generally  either  very  fliort 
and  rat,  or  elfe  tall,  deformed,  and  lame.  Their  voices  have  that  particular  tone 
which  is  obfervable  in  youths  who  are  juft  arriving  at  manhood ;  and  their  perfons 
altogether  aflford  a  difgufting  image  of  weaknefs  and  effeminacy.  From  the  truft 
repofed  in  them  by  their  ma(lers,  and  the  confequence  which  it  gives  them,  the  eunuchs 
exceed  in  infolence  and  pride  every  other  clafs  of  people  in  the  country.  They  dif- 
played  indeed  fo  much  of  it  towards  me,  that  I  was  obliged,  in  my  own  derence,  to  com* 
plain  of  them  once  or  twice,  and  to  have  them  punifhed. 

Attended  by  one  of  thefe  people,  after  pailing  the  gate  of  the  harem,  which  is  always 
locked,  and  under  the  care  of  a  guard  of  eunuchs,  we  entered  a  narrow  and  dark  paC- 
fage,  which  foon  brought  us  to  the  court,  into  which  the  women's  chambers  open.  We 
here  faw  mimbers  of  both  black  and  white  women  and  children ;  fome  concubines,  fome 
fiaves,  and  others  hired  domeftics. 

Upon  their  obferving  the  unufual  figure  of  an  European,  the  whole  muldtude  in  a 
body  furrounded  me,  and  exprelTed  the  utmoft  aftonilhment  at  my  drefs  and  appear- 
ance. Some  ftood  motionlefs,  with  their  hands  lifted  up,  their  eyes  fixed,  and  their 
mouths  open,  in  the  ufual  attitude  of  wonder  and  furprize.  Some  burft  into  immo- 
derate fits  of  laughter ;  while  others  again  came  up,  and,  with  uncommon  attention, 
eyed  me  from  head  to  foot.  The  parts  of  my  drefs  which  feemed  moft  to  attrad  their 
notice  were  my  buckles,  buttons,  and  ftockings;  for  neither  men  nor  women  in  this 
country  wear  any  thing  of  the  kind.  With  refped  to  the  club  of  my  hair,  they  feemed 
•utterly  at  a  lofs  ki  what  view  to  confider  it ;  but  the  powder  which  I  wore  they  con- 
ceived to  be  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  vermin.  Moft  of  the  children^ 
when  they  faw  me,  ran  away  m  the  moft  perfe£k  conftemarion ;  and  on  the  whole  I 
appeared  as  fingular  an  animal,  and  I  dare  fay  had  the  honour  of  excidng  as  much 
^uriofity  and  attendon,  as  a  lion,  or  a  man-tiger  juft  imported  from  abroad,  and  intro- 
ibced  into  a  country  town  in  England  on  a  market-day.    Every  time  I  vifited  the  harem 

*  An  officer  in  the  general  idea  of  the  vi-ord. 
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t  was  fufronnded  and  laoghed  at  by  this  curious  mob,  who,  on  my  entering  the  gate, 
followed  me  clofe  to  the  very  chamber  to  which  I  was  proceeding,  and  on  my  return 
univerfally  efcorted  me  out. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  women  were  uncommonly  fat  and  unwieldy ;  had  black  and 
full  eyes,  round  faces,  with  fmall  nofes.  They  were  of  different  complexions  j  fome 
very  fair,  fome  fallow,  and  others  again  perfeft  negroes. 

One  of  my  new  patients  bemg  ready  to  receive  me,  I  was  defired  to  walk  into  her 
room ;  where,  to  my  great  furprize,  I  faw  nothing  but  a  curtain  drawn  quite  acrofs  the 
apartment,  fimilar  to  that  of  a  theatre  which  feparates  the  (lage  from  the  audience.  A 
female  domeftic  brought  a  very  low  ftool,  placed  it  near  the  cilrtain,  and  told  me  I  was 
to  fit  down  there,  and  feel  her  miftrefs's  pulfe. 

The  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  fummoned  up  courage  to  fpeak,  introduced  her 
hand  from  the  bottom  of  the  curtain,  and  defired  me  to  inform  her  of  all  her  com- 
.  plaints,  which  (he  conceived  I  might  perfeftly  perceive  by  merely  feeling  the 
pulfe.  It  was  in  vain  to  afk  her  where  her  pain  was  feated,  whether  in  her  ftomach, 
head,  or  back ;  the  only  anfwer  I  could  procure,  was  a  requeft  to  feel  the  pulfe 
of  the  other  hand,  and  then  point  out  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  nature  of 
the  pain. 

Having  neither  fatisfied  my  curiofity  by  exhibitii^g  her  face,  nor  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  her  complaint,  I  was  under  the  neceffity  of  informing  her  in 
pofitive  terms,  that  to  underftand  the  difeafe  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fee  the 
tongue,  as  well  as  to  feel  the  pulfe ;  and  that  without  it  I  could  do  nothing  for  her.  My 
eloquence,  or  rather  that  of  my  Jewifli  interpreter,  was,  however,  for  a  long  time 
exerted  in  V2dn;  and  I  am  perfuaded  {he  would  have  difmifled  me  without  any 
further  enquiry,  had  not  her  invention  fupplied  her  with  a  happy  expedient  to 
remove  her  embarraffment.  She  contrived  at  laft  to  cut  a  hole  through  the  cur- 
tain, through  which  (he  extruded  her  tongue,  and  thus  complied  with  my  injundion 
as  far  as  it  was  neceffary  in  a  medical  view,  but  mod  effedually  difappointed  my 
curiofity. 

Twas  afterwards  ordered  to  look  at  another  of  the  prince's  wives,  who  was  affefted 
with  a  fcrophulous  fwelling  in  her  neck.  This  lady  was,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
other,  at  firft  excluded  from  my  fight ;  but  as  ihe  was  obliged  to  (hew  me  her  com- 
plaint, 1  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her  face,  and  obferved  it  to  be  very  handfome. 
I  was  informed  that  (he  had  been  at  one  period  the  favourite  of  the  prince,  but 
owing  to  this  defeft  he  had  in  a  great  meafure  deferted  her  ;  and  this  circumflance 
accounts  for  the  extreme  anxiety  which  flie  feemed  to  exprefs  to  get  rid  of  this  dif- 
agreeable  difeafe.  ^ 

As  foon  as  I  had  examined  her  neck,  (he  took  off  from  her  drefs  the  whole  of  her 
gold  trinkets,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  of  confiderable  value,  put  them  into 
my  hand,  and  defired  me  to  cure  her ;  promifing  a  ftill  greater  reward  if  1  fucceeded. 
Confcious  of  the  uncertainty  of  rendering  her  any  material  fervice,  I  immediately 
returned  the  prefent,  and  affured  her  that  (he  might  depend  on  my  giving  all  proper 
remedies  a  fair  trial,  but  that  I  could  not  be  anfwerable  for  their  fuccefs.  There  is 
nothing  more  unpleafant  than  the  inability  of  giving  reafonable  groupd  for  hope,  whe^ 
it  promifes  to  be  produftive  of  fo  much  happinefs  to  a  fellow  creature.  It  was  with 
pain  I  obferved  that  this  poor  lady,  though  fomewhat  cheered,  was  yet  diffatisfied  with 
my  reply ;  (he  could  not  refrain  from  (hewing  evident  marks  of  difappointment,  and 
even  difpieafure,  at  my  hefitation,  by  faying,  (he  always  underftood  that  a  Chriftian 
phyfician  could  cure  every  difeafe. 
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During  the  courfe  of  my  attendance  in  tjie  harem,  I  had. an  opportunity  of  feemg 
moft  of  the  prince's  women,  who,  exclufive  of  the  four  wives  allowed  him  by 
his  religion,  were  about  twenty  in  number,  and  who  did  not,  like  his  wives,  difcover 
that  invincible  reludance  to  the  difplay  of  their  beauty.  They  at  firft  proved  very 
troublefome  patients  ;  for  upon  my  not  telling  them  all  their  complaints  immediately 
upon  feeling  the  pulfe,  they  confidered  me  as  an  ignorant  empiric,  who  knew  nothing 
of  my  profeffion.  Befides  this,  I  found  that  each  of  them  flattered  themfelves  with 
almoft  an  inftantaneous  cure.  In  fliort,  after  many  fruitlefe  efforts  to  teach  thofe  to 
reafon  who  had  hitherto  never  made  the  fmalleft  ufe  of  their  underllandings,  I  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  adapt  my  deportment  to  the  capacities  of  my  patients,  ai^d  foon 
acquired  among  them  as  much  undeferved  commendation  as  I  had  mcurred  unmerited 
reproach* 

Moft  of  the  women  in  the  harem  were  under  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  corpulent 
habit,  and  of  a  very  awkward  gait.  Their  knowledge  of  courf?,  from  having  led  a 
life  of  total  feclufion  from  the  world,  was  entirely  confined  to  the  occurrences  in  their 
harem  ;  where,  as  they  were  allowed  a  free  accefs  to  .each  other,  they  converfed 
ilpon  fuch  fubjefts  as  their  uninformed  underftandings  ferved  to  furnifh  them  with. 
They  are  never  fufFered  to  go  out,  but  by  an  exprefs  order  from  the  prince ;  and  th^en 
only  when  removing  from  one  place  of  refidence  to  Another.  I  in  general  found 
them  extremely  ignorant,  proud,  and  vain  of  their  perfons,  even  to  a  degree  which. 
lx)rdered  upon  childiftmefs.  Among  many  ridiculous  queftions,  they  aflced  my  inter* 
preter  if  I  could  read  and  write ;  upon  being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  they  exprefTed 
the  utmoft  furprife  and  admiration  at  the  abilides  of  the  Chriftians.  There  was  not  one 
among  them  who  cquld  do  either  ;  thefe  rudiments  of  learning  are  indeed  only  the  lot. 
of  a  few  of  their  men,  who  on  that  account  are  named  talbs,  or  explainers  of  the 
Mahometan  law. 

Among  the  concubines  of  the  prince  there  were  fix  female  flaves  of  the  age  of  fifteen^. 
\^ho  were  prefented  to  him  by  a  Moor  of  diftinftion.  One  of  thefe  was  defcended 
firom  an  Englifli  renegado,  another  from  a  Spanifli,  and  the  other  four  were  of  Moorifh 
cxtrafl;ion. 

'  Where  the  more  folid  and  ufeful  accomplifhments  are  leaft  cultivated,  a  tafte  is . 
often  found  to  prevail  for  thofe  which  are  purely  ornamental  and  frivolous.  Thiefe 
devoted  vidims  of  libidinpus  pleafure  received  a  daily  leiTon  of  mufic,  by  order  of  the 
prince,  from  a  Moor  who  had  pafled  fome  little  time  in  London  and  Italy,  where  he  had 
acquired  a  flight  knowledge  of  that  fcience.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  pr^fent  at 
one  of  thefe  performances,  but  cannot  fay  I  received  much  amufement,  in  a  mufical 
view,  from  my  vifit.  It  was  a  concert  vocal  and  inftrumental :  the  inftruments  ufed 
upon  this  occafion  were  the  mandoline,  a  kind  of  violin  with  odlj^two  ftrings,  and  the 
tabor.  The  principal  obje£k  in  their  performance  feemed  to  be  noife  j  it  was  without 
thfe  leaft  attention  to  melody,  variety,  or  tafte,  and  was  merely  drawing  out  a  wild  and 
melancholy  ftrain. 

Converfation,  however,  forms  the  principal  entertainment  in  thefe  gloomy  retire- 
roents.  When  I  vifited  the  harem,  I  never  found  the  women  engaged  in  any  other 
employment  than  that  of  converting  on  the  ground  in  circles.  Infafl:,  as  all  their 
npedJe.  work  is  performed  by  JeweSes,  and  their  cookery,  and  the  management  of 
their  chambers,  by  their  flaves  and  domeftics,  of  which  they  have  a  proportionable 
number,  according  to  the  favour  they  are  in  with  the  prince,  it  is  not  eafy  for  them  to 
ii;id  means  ^of  occupying  their  time,  and  particularly  fince  none  of  them  are  able  to 
read  or  write.   It  is  impoillble,  indeed,  to  refled  on  the  fituatioa  of  thefe  unfortunate 
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tiromen  without  the  moft  lively  fentiments  of  compaffion.  Excluded  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  frefli  air  and  exercife,  fo  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  health  and  life ;  deprived 
of  all  fociety  but  that  of  their  fellow-fufferers,  a  fociety  to  which  mofl;  of  them  would 
prefer  folitude  itfelf ;  they  are  only  to  be  cdnfidered  as  the  moft  abjeft  of  flaves  —  flaves 
to  the  vices  and  caprice  of  a  ficentious  tyrant,  who  exafts  even  from  his  wives  them- 
felves  a  degree  of  fubmiffion  and  refpedt  which  borders  upon  idolatry,  and  which  God 
and  nature  never  meant  fhould  be  paid  to  a  mortal. 

After  the  lapfe  of  a  third  week,  there  was  a  confiderable  amendment  in  the  prince's 
complaint.  He  began  to  diftinguifli  very  large  writing ;  and  he  affured  me  that  he  had 
written  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  wherein  he  infornied  him  of  the 
relief  my  attendance  had  afforded  him ;  affuring  me,  that  his  father  would  reward  me 
very  handfomely  if  I  effefted  a  cure. 

Our  intercourfe  was  at  this  time  improved  mto  intimacy.  He  ufed  to  fee  me  with- 
out referve,  and  often  at  a  time  when  he  had  his  women  with  hinri,  which,  I  wa$ 
informed,  was  a  mark  of  confidence  with  which  no  other  man  had  ever  before  heed 
honoured.  He  made  me  feel  their  pulfcs,  and  obliged  one  of  them,  who  was  remark- 
ably fat  and  unwieldy,  to  be  held  on  the  floor  by  two  of  the  others,  while  I  dropped 
into  her  eye  fome  of  the  fame  medicine  which  I  had  occafion  to  apply  to  his.  The 
violent  but  temporary  pain  broijght  on  by  this  application  produced  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter  in  the  prince,  as  wdl  as  in  the  other  ladies  ;  and  the  objeft  of  it,  though 
in  moft  violent  pain,  to  evince  her  refpeft  to  His  Royal  Highnefs,  declared  it  to  be  a  very 
pleafant  fenfation. 

Upon  other  occafions  he  would  detain  me .  for  two,  and  fometimes  three  hours, 
enquiring  concerning  European  cuftoms,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Englifli,  their 
religion,  laws,  and  government.  He  made  fome  comments  upon  what  I  told  him, 
manifefted  an  earneft  defire  of  information,  and  appeared  greatly  interefted  in  the 
converfation.  At  other  times,  when  he  had  been  put  out  of  humour,  after  I  had  felt 
his  puife,  and  adminiftered  to  him  the  medicines,  he  would  difmifs  me  without  afking 
me  to  fit  down,  or  even  allowing  me  to  afk  any  further  queftions. — But  the  curiofity 
of  the  reader  is  probably  by  this  time  excited  refpefting  the  perfon  and  charafter  of 
this  prince;  and  perhaps  it  cannot  be  gratified  at  a  more  convenient  part  of  the 
narrative. 

Muley  Abfulem  is  of  the  middle  fize,  of  rather  a  corpulent  habit,  and  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  His  features  are  very  much  disfigured  by  the  great  defeft  in  his 
eyes ;  the  cataraft  having  entirely  obfcured  one  of  them,  and  the  other  being  drawn 
quite  on  one  fide  by  the  violence  of  the  paralytic  affeSion,  Thofe  circumftances, 
joined  to  the  great  natural  fize  and  prominency  of  both  eyes,  a  bad  fet  of  teeth,  and  a 
fallow  complexion,  will  not  allow  me  to  fay  that  the  prince  has  the  fmalleft  pretenfions 
to  the  character  of  handfome.  His  drefs  was  the  fame  as  that  of  other  Moors,  which 
I  (hall  hereafter  defcribe,  except  a  filk  taflel  to  his  turban,  which  is  in  this  country  a 
diftinftive  mark  of  royalty.  When  I  firft  faw  him,  he  was  covered  with  a  loofe 
furtout,  made  of  red  woollen  cloth,  and  edged  with  fiir-lkin,  which  the  Moors  term 
a  caftan.  Indeed  the  only  diftinftion  of  drefs  in  this  country  is  in  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  the  materials.  I  have  feen  inftances  of  private  ^oors,  whofe  drefs  was 
much  richer  than  that  of  any  of  the  princes,  or  even  of  the  Emperor  himfelf.  The 
attendants  of  the  prince  confifted  principally  of  foldiers,  of  which  he  has  an  unlimited 
number,  pages,  who  are  generally  about  his  perfon,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  few  black 
flaves. 
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The  chara£ler  of  Muley  Abfulem  is  marked  with  lefs  of  feverity  and  cruehy  than 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Moorifli  princes ;  it  poffefTes  however,  at  the  fame  time, 
lefs  of  that  fagacity,  acutenefs,  and  aSivity,  which  is  fo  neceffary  for  the  government 
^  of  fo  uncivilized  a  people  as  the  Moors.  To  be  explicit,  this  prince  is  naturally  of  a 
mild  and  indolent  difpofition ;  immoderately  indulgent  to  his  paffions,  when  he  can 
enjoy  them  without  much  trouble ;  and  very  little  ambitious  of  fame. 

.  Till  very  lately  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  drink,  to  a  very  great  excefs,  ftrong 
brandy  ;  that  he  has  now  entirely  relinquiflied,  and  his  principal  paflion  fince  has  been 
the  love  of  women,  which  engrofles  the  whole  of  his  attention  and  time.  I  obfervsd, 
however,  that  he  allowed  his  ladies  much  more  indulgence  than  is  in  general  cuftomary 
among  the  Moors ;  and  1  foilhd  that  even  in  his  prefence  they  converfed  among  each 
other  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  they  had  been  by  themfelves. 

From  the  (ketch  which  I  have  given  of  the  prince's  charafter,  it  will  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  difcover  the  reafons  why  his  father's  wifhes  for  appointing  him  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  were  difappointed.  He  was  rich,  it  is  true,  but  a  great  part  of  his  wealth  was 
fquandered  on  fenfual  gratifications ;  and  the  total  want  of  energy  in  his  charafter  pre- 
vented his  fecuring  friends  in  a  country,  where  cruelty  and  great  aSivity  are  confidered 
as  the  only  charaderiftics  of  fovereignty. 

The  advantages  of  hereditary  fucceflion  can  only  be  feen  by  contemplating  the  ftate 
of  thofe  monarchies  where  it  does  not  exift.  In  Morocco,  where  there  is  no  regular 
or  fixed  order  of  fuccelEon,  though  the  Emperor  is  indulged  in  tiie  formality  of  nomi* 
nating  his  fuccefTor,  yet  the  fword  fupplies  the  place.of  right ;  and  that  prince  who  caa 
acquire  the  greateft  number  of  friends,  and  confequently  the  ftrongeft  army,  fucceeds 
to  the  throne.  This  circumftance  is  often  attenfled  with  the  moft  fatal  effefts,  and  has 
given  rife  to  thofe  bloody  revolutions  which  from  one  period  to  another  have  (haken 
and  depopulated  the  empire  of  Morocco.  The  Emperor  Sidi  Mahomet,  from  having 
no  competitors,  enjoyed -a  much  more  peaceful  reign  than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs.  How 
far  his  fucceflbr,  who  has  feveral  brothers,  each  feeling  an  equal  claim  to  the  throne, 
will  be  equally  fuccefsful,  time  only  mud  determine. 

CHAP.  VL  —  Defcription  Tarudarit.  —  Country  of  Vied  de  Non.  —  Markets  for 
the  Sale  of  Cattle.  —  Extraordinary  Amendment  in  the  Princess  Complaint,  —  Great 
Civility  from  two  Moors.  —  Singular  Adventure.  —  The  Prince  ordered  on  a  PiU 
grimage  to  Mecca. -^InterceJJion  in  favour  of  the-  Englijh  Captives. — UnexpeBed 
Order  to  repair  to  Morocco. 

AS  it  is  quite  unfafhionable  in  this  country  to  go  even  to  the  next  ftreet  on  foot, 
and  as  my  fituation  was  at  fome  diftance  from  that  of  the  prince.  His  Highnefs  made 
me  a  prefent  of  a  horfe,  which,  however,  I  could  not  fay  was  one  of  the  beft  in  the 
country.  But  as  I  had  once  engaged  in  this  fervice,  I  conceived  it  my  intereft  to  make 
the  beft  of  every  fituation.  In  the  hours,  therefore,  when  my  perfonal  attendance  on 
my  patient  was  not  demanded.  I  frequently  made  ufe  of  my  Rofinante,  both  for  the 
purpofe  of  exercife,  and  for  the  gratification  of  ;ny  curiofity  in  vifiting  every  thing 
which  appeared  worthy  of  infpeftion.  The  following  are  the  principal  obfervations 
which  I  was  able  to  colled  in  the  courfe  of  my  excurfions ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf 
they  will  ferve  at  lead  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  city  where  I  refided,  and  its 
environs. 

Tarudant,  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Suz,  was  formerly,  while  the  empire 
was  divided  into  petty  ftates,  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom.    It  lies  in  a  fine  but 
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uncultivated  plain,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  Atlas,  and  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  frontier  town  of  that  part  of  the  Emperor's  dominions.  The  Emperor, 
it  is  true,  claims  the  fovereignty  of  the  defert  of  Zahara,  and  the  territory  of  Vied  dq 
Non.  But  his  authority  over  that  part  of  the  country  is  almoft  nominal ;  as  it  enih-^ly 
depends  on  the  caprice  and  inclination  of  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  it ;  and  who,  from 
their  diftant  fituation  from  the  feat  of  government,  are  more  properly  under  the 
dominion  of  their  own  chiefs.  They  acknowledge  the  Emperor  to  be  their  fovereign, 
and  the  head  of  their  church,  and  occafionally  pay  him  tribute  as  fuch  ;  but  they  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  his  particular  orders,  and  over  their  interior  government  he 
has  not  the  lead  controul. 

Thefe  people  confift  of  different  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents  without  any  fixed 
places  of  refidence.  They  wander  over  the  country  in  fearch  of  plunder,  and  are  fup- 
pofed,  on  fome  occafions,  to  extend  their  depredations  as  far  as  Nigritia,  whence  they 
carry  off  negroes.  They  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion,  though  they  intermix  it 
with  a  great  portion  of  idolatry ;  and  in  the  deferts,  where  no  water  can  be  procured 
for  the  purpofe  of  ablution,  they  fubftitute  fand.  Their  manner  of  treating  thofe  un- 
fortunate mariners  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  (hipwrecked  on  their  coaft,  I  (hall 
hereafter  have  occafion  to  reprefent. 

The  walls  of  Tarudant,  now  half  in  ruins,  are  very  extenfive,  and  enclofe  a  much 
larger  fpace  of  ground  than  is  occupied  by  the  buildings.  The  houfes,  which  are 
compofed  of  earth  and  mud,  beaten  very  tight  in  a  wooden  cafe,  and  left  to  be  dried 
by  the  fun,  have  only  apartments  on  the  ground-floor  j  and  as.  each  houfe  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  garden  and  wall,  the  place  altogether  bears  a  greater  refemblance  to  a 
well  peopled  fpot  of  country,  or  a  colleftion  of  hamlets,  than  a  town.  This  idea  is 
much  increafed  by  the  number  of  lofty  palm,  or  date  trees,  which  are  intermixed  with, 
and  overlook  the  houfes.  affording  altogether  a  very  rural  appearance.  The  apartments 
are  in  general  mean  and  inconvenient,  and  principally  inhabited  by  the  lower  clafs  of 
mechanics,  as  there  are  very  few  Moors  of  diftinftion  refiding  at  Tarudant.  It  is  true, 
when  the  prince  is  there,  he  brings  with  him  all  his  attendants  and  friends,  but  they 
generally  live  In  the  cafl:Ie,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town. 

From  the  irregular  and  draggling  manner  in  which  the  town  is  built,  it  is  impoffible 
to  form  a  conjedture  concerning  the  number  of  houfes  and  inhabitants  it  contains.  As 
its  extent,  however,  is  confiderable,  it  may  be  accounted  an  important  and  populous 
city,  when  compared  with  moft  of  the  others  in  the  Emperor's  dominions. 

The  principal  manufadures  at  Tarudant  are  making  of  fine  haicks,  and  the  working 
of  copper,  which  is  procured  in  great  plenty  from  a  neighbouring  mine.  They  have 
a  regular  market  twice  a  week,  where  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  provifions  are  brought 
to  be  difpofed  of.  For  the  fale  of  horfes  and  mules  the  proprietor  of  the  market 
employs  men  on  purpofe  to  ride,  and  exhibit  the  beafts  to  the  beft  advantage,  and 
afterwards  to  put  them  up  to  public  auction.  In  thefe  fales,  if  the  higheft  bidder  does 
not  offer  a  price  agreeable  to  the  owners,  they  are  at  liberty  to  refufe  felling  them. 
This  cuftom  prevents  many  of  thofe  impofitions  in  the  fale  of  cattle,  which  too 
frequently  prevail  in  European  fairs  and  markets.  .By  thus  putting  the  cattle  up  to 
public  auftion,  thofe  perfons  who  have  really  good  ones  will  in  general  get  their  full 
price  for  them  ;  and  thofe  buyers,  who  from  their  i^^norance  might  be  liable  to  be 
impofed  upon,  can  without  much  difficulty  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  real  value  of 
the  animal  by  the  price  which  others  bid.  ' 
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The  Jewdry  is  a  miferable  place,  fituated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  the  moft  abjeft  ftaie  of  poverty  and  fubjeftion,  and  when  they 
enter  the  Moorifti  town  are  obliged  to  go  barefooted.  The  caftle,  which  is  very 
extenfive,  and  fituated  half  way  between  the  town  and  Dar  Beyda,  the  refidence  of  the 
prince,  is  enclofed  in  a  tolerably  neat  garden,  which  was  planned  by  a  Frenchman.  It 
IS  divided  into  three  parts  ;  one  for  the  prince,  which  he  occafionally  ufes,  the  other 
for  Ijis  women,  named  the  Harem  *,  and  the  third  for  all  thofe  who  are  in  the  fervice  of 
the  prince. 

As  the  prince's  recovery  became  daily  obfervable,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to 
try  him  with  a  large  watch  which  I  had  with  me,  to  fee  whether  he  could  point  out 
the  time  of  the^  day.  In  this  he  fucceeded  very  well,  and  had  difcemment  enough 
to  obferve,  that  it  was  an  old  watch,  and  in  part  broken.  He  therefore  begged  my 
acceptance  of  a  very  elegant  gold  one,  requefting  of  me  to  wear  it  inftead  of  the 
other.  The  handfome  manner  in  which  His  Highnefs  made  this  prefent,  gave  me 
a  much  more  flattering  idea  of  his  charafter  than  his  conduct  afterwards  warranted. 
But  we  are  to  recoiled,  that  he  was  then  in  the  ad  of  receiving  a  benefit  from  me  ; 
that  the  journey  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  undertake,  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  render  him  any  further  fervice ;  and  therefore,  to  an  illiberal  and  uncul- 
tivaied  mind,  the  motive  for  continuing  any  ads  of  generofity  or  kindnefs  no  longer 
exifted. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  vifits  to  the  prince,  I  occafionally  met  with  two  Moors,  one  of 
whom  had  been  in  Italy  for  fome  time,  and  the  other  in  England,  who  could  fpeak  a 
little  of  the  Englifli  language.  I  mention  thefe  men  not  only  from  motives  of  gratitude, 
but  alfo  to  evince,  that  k  is  by  improving  the  mind,  and  by  converfing  with  refined 
and  civilized  people  only,  that  we  are  able  to  conquer  illiberal  prejudices.  From  an 
impulfe  of  benevolence,  for  it  could  proceed  from  no  other  motive,  fince  they  had 
not  received  the  fmalleft  favour  from  me,  they  in  a  fhort  time  contrafted  fo  warm  a 
friendftiip  for  me,  that  had  I  been  their  neareft  relation,  they  could  not  have  fliewn  it 
in  a  ftronger  manner  than  I  experiened. 

*  They  not  only  expreffed  their  diftrefs  at  feeing  me  in  a  country  where  I  muft  be 
continually  fubjed  to  infult,  and  where  the  manner  of  living  muft  be  fo  very  diflFerent 
from  that  to  which  they  knew  by  their  own  experience  I  had  been  accuftomed,  but 
they  alfo  took  me  to  their  houfes,  introduced  me  to  their  wives,  and  defired  them 
to  take  the  fame  care  of  me  as  of  their  own  family.  This  was  not  all ;  theymrged 
me  to  allow  one  of  them  to  go  into  fome  other  apartments,  which  they  could  obtain 
from  the  prince,  and  almoft  infifted  upon  my  accepting  of  theirs.  To  this  friendly 
propofal,  however,  I  could  not  accede.  Indeed  I  was  in  daily  expedation  of  taking 
pofleflion  of  the  apartments  promifed  me  by  the  prince ;  and  had  it  been  otherwife  I 
could  never  have  intruded  fo  much  upon  their  friendftiip  as  to  have  confented  to  this 
requeft.  They  cominually,  however,  obliged  me  to  accept  of  tea  and  fugar,  and 
many  other  articles,  which  from  their  fcarcity  at  Tarudant  were  very  valuable.  Of 
money  they  knew  I  was  not  in  want,  as  I  drew  upon  Mr.  Hutchinfon's  agent  for  that 
article ;  but  of  thofe  little  rarities  which  they  frequently  fent  to  the  prince,  I  was 
always  kindly  compelled  to  take  my  (hare.  Had  thefe  two  eftimable  perfons  received 
all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  what  an  ornament  would  they  have  proved 
to  fociety,  and  of  what  extenfive  utility  to  their  nation ! 

*  Europeans  have  in  general  an  idea,  that  the  place  allotted  for  the  women  to  live  in  1*3  named  the 
feraglid.  This  is  quite  erroneous.  Seraglio  means  properly  a  palace,  and  the  women's  place  of  refidence 
is  tiie  harem.  * 
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On  returning  home,  from  one  of  my  vifits  to  the  prince,  and  having.  paiTed  the 
gateway,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  leads  to  the  town,  I  was  furprized  at  hearing  a 
number  of  voices,  from  above  calling  out  very  loudly,  tibib,  tibib!  ^odor,  dofitor!) 
^  On  looking  back  I  obferved  Muley  Omar,  one  of  Sidi  Mahomet's  fons,  and  balf« 
brother  to  Muley  Abfulem,  fitting  in  great  ftate  on  the  centre  of  the  wall  over  the 
gate-way,  with  a  number  of  his  attendants  on  each  fide  of  him.  I  immediately  rode 
up  to  the  prince,  and  found  him.  a  tolerably  good  looking  young  man,  of  about  two- 
and-twenty.  He  was  rather  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  his  features  were  ftrongly 
marked  with  goodnature.  After  the  ufual  falutation,  and  having  anfwered  his  quef- 
tion,  whether  I  approved  of  the  horfe  his  brother  had  given  me,  I  took  my  leave  ; 
but  could  not  poffibly  conceive  the  reafon  why  a  perfon  of  his  confequence  fliould  be 
feated  in  fo  ftrange  a  place.  I  had  not  ridden  far,  before  I  obferved  about  an  hundred 
Moors  on  horfeback,  who  were  upon  the  full  gallop,  and  firing  at  each  other  in  a 
ftrange  and  irregular  manner.  I  now  was  informed  that  this,  was  a  (ham  fight,  per- 
formed, for  the  amufement  of  the  prince,  who  had  chofen  the  top  of  the  gateway  for 
his  place  of  obfervadon. 

As  I  found  it  an  eafier  matter  to  keep  my  mind  employed  in  the  day-time  than  ill 
the  evening,  I  accuftomed  myfelf  to  go  to  bed,  as  well  as  to  rife,  very  early.  One 
evening  I  had  retired  to  reft  more  than  three  hours,  when  I  was  alarmed  by  a  noife, 
which  1  at  firft  imagined  was  occafioned  by  thieves  getting  into  the  houfe.  There  bad 
been  lately  a  great  number  of  robberies  at  Tarudant,  committed  by  the  Arabs,  who, 
as  the  houfes  in  general  were  conftruded  of  nothing  but  mud,  had^  cuftom  of  making 
a  hole  in  the  wall  large  enough  to  admit  themfelves  through,  without  occafioning  the 
leaft  alarm  to  any  of  the  family.  This  I  conceived  to  be  the  cafe,  and  fuppofed  that 
the  noife  I  heard  arofe  from  the  accidental  falling  down  of  part  of  the  wall. 

I  immediately  got  up  and  flew  to  the  door,  which  was  already  opened  by  my 
interpreter,  who' had  rifen  before  me,  and  there  I  obferved  the. whole  of  my  neigh- 
bours with  lights  in  their  hands,  and  in  their  *fhirts  and  (hifts,  in  a  perfeft  ftate  of 
confternation.  They  were  ftanding  as  if  totally  unconfcious  where  they  were,  and 
without  the  power  of  fpeech.  Indeed  the  alarm  had  occafioned  the  fame  apprehen- 
fions  in  them  that  it  had  in  me,  and  they  had  juft  advanced  as  far  as  the  fpot  where  I 
firft  faw  then),  without  having  the  refolution  to  examine  any  further  into  the  caufe  of 
the  noife. 

My  interpreter,  though  but  Ihtle  better  than  the  others,  had  fummoned  up  courage 
enough  to  approach  the  fpot  whence  the  noife  arofe;  he  there  found  that  one-fourth 
of  the  houfe,  which  was  built  in  a  fquare,  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  had  entirely 
fallen  down,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  two  Jews,  who  were  fleeping  in  the  fallen  apart- 
ment. I  immediately  affifted,  and  we  foon  brought  the  two  men  into  my  room,  where 
I  examined  them  vely  particularly,  and  found  them  fpeechlefs — but  fpeechlefs  only 
from  fright.  I  muft  confefs  this  accident,  which  had  occafioned  a  crack  in  my  apart- 
ment, increafed  my  anxiety  to  change  it,  as  it  was  impoflible  to  fay  how  foon  I  might 
be  in  the  fame  predicament  with  the  two  Jews  whom  I  and  my  interpreter  had  extricated 
from  the  ruins ;  but  notwithftanding  all  my  importunities  I  could  not  perfuade  the 
prince's  mafons  to  work  faft  enough  to  prove  of  any  utility. 

Among  the  many  inconveniences  which  I  experienced  at  Tarudant,  were  the  ' 
frequent  infults  I  received  in  the  ftreets,  for  which  I  could  certainly  have  had  redrefs, 
but  the  number  of  new  feces  which  were  daily  appearing,  made  applications  for 
it  entirely  ufelefs.   One  day  in  my  way  to  ihe  prince,  I  was  infulted  by  an  ill-looking 
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Moor,  who,  under  the  ian£tion  of  a  lharif  thought  himfelf  juflifiable  in  (b  doing, 
and  therefore  in  a  very  rude  manner  ran  his  mule  dire£lly  upon  me,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  either  giving  me  a  fevere  blow,  or  of  frighting  my  horfe.  I  immediately 
expoftulated  with  him  upon  the  impropriety  of  fuch  brutal  behaviour ;  upon  which 
he  told  me  I  might  go  to  the  devil,  for  he  was  a  (harif.  Upon  this  I  found  it  necef- 
lary  to  explain  to  him  that  I  was  furgeon  to  his  prince,  who  from  being  governor, 
of  the  province,  and  from  having  me  under  his  immediate  protedlion,  would  pay 
very  little  attention  to  his  being  a  fliarif,  but  would  punifli  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
bis  condufl:  merited  ;  that  I  was  then  going  to  His  Highnefs,  and  as  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  name,  fliould  make  my  complaint  of  him.  With  a  meannefs 
proportioned  to  his  pride,  this  haughty  fliarif  turned  back  his  mule,  and  offered  any 
atonement  I  could  point  out,  even  that  of  going  down  upon  his  knees,  if  I  would 
forgive  this  offence,  for  he  dreaded  the  idea  of  his  infolence  being  made  known  to 
the  prince.  I  immediately  confented  to  accept  his  fubmiflion,  but  admoniflied  him, 
though  a  fliarif,  to  be  cautious  in  future  how  he  committed  fuch  a  breach  of  hofpitality 
as  to  infuit  a  flranger. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  the  prince  informed  me  that  he  had  received  orders 
from  the  Emperor  to  prepare  himfelf  jto  proceed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  take  me  up  to  Morocco,  where  he  would  introduce  me  to  his 
father,  whence  I  was  to  accompany  him  to  Fez  and  Mequinez,  where  he  would  give 
me  a  detachment  of  foldiers,  which  fliould  conduft  me  to  Tangier,  *'  By  thefe 
means,*'  added  His  Highnefs,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  your  brother 
Chriftians  what  a  number  of  fine  places  you  have  feen  in  this  country.**  His  de- 
parture from  Tarudant,  however,  was  not  to  take  place  for  fome  weeks,  fo  that  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  plan  of  cure  which  I  was  at  prefent  purfuing. 

in  the  courfe  of  our  converfation,  during  the  different  times  I  vifited  the  prince,  I 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  redeem  out  of  his  captivity  Captain  Irving,  the  matter  of  the 
fliipwrecked  Guinea-man,  agreeably  to  his  promife,  and  always  received  the  flrongeft 
affurances  that  my  requefts  would  be  complied  with ;  but  hitherto  nothing  had  been 
done.  I  therefore  proceeded  upon  another  plan,  which  as  it  operated  to  the  intereft 
of  the  prince,  1  flattered  myfelf  would  be  attended  with  more  fuccefs.  I  told  him  that 
Captain  Irving  was  a  phyficiau,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  man  of  great  abilities  (for  he  really 
was  brought  up  to  the  profeffion)  and  that  his  advice  was  highly  neceffary  in  order  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  my  plan  of  cure,  and  therefore  I  wiflied  him  to  be  fent  for  immediately. 
The  prince,  though  fatisfied  with  my  conduft^  was  highly  pfeafed  with  the  idea  of  no- 
velty, and  foon  obtained  the  Emperor's  permiflion  to  fend  for  him  up  to  Tarudant. 

Having  no  European  with  whom  I  could  converfe,  and  refiding  among  the  very 
VKorft  part  of  the  Moors,  who  harraffed  me  at  one  time  with  their  folicitations  for 
relief^  and  at  another  with  their  infolence,  it  will  eafily  be  conceived  that  my  time 
was  not  fpent  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner  poflible  at  Tarudant.  My  attendance 
however  on  the  prince,  and  the  apparently  great  amendment  in  his  health,  ferved  in  fome 
meafure  to  keep  up  my  fpirits,  amufe  me,  and  enable  me  to  bear  my  fituation  with  patience. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  weeks,  during  which  time  the  prince  expreffed  the  moft 
perfeft  fatisfaftion  at  the  relief  which  I  had  afforded  him,  an  order  came  down  from 
the  Emperor  commanding  ray  immediate  prefence  at  Morocco.  It  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  I  could  not  receive  this  order  without  ftrong  emotions  of  chagrin  and 
fur.prife.    From  the  well-known  difpofition  of  thefe  people,  I  was  aware  that  had  any 

*  Sharifs  are  men  who  profefs  tbemfelves  to  be  the  defccodants  of  Mahomet,  aod  on  that  account  are 
held  in  gteet  efteem. 
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accident  happefned  to  the  prince  during  my  attendance  on  him,  fuch  an  order  would 
probably  have  been  the  confequence ;  but  to  remove  me  from  my  patient,  at  a  time 
when  His  Highnefs  was  continually  informing  his  father  of  his  amendment,  was  a 
myftery  which  I  x:ould  not  unfold.  I  repeatedly  urged  the  prince  to  explain  the 
reafon  of  this  extraordmary  condud  in  the  court ;  but  he  was  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  afford  me  any  information, 

Confcious  how  ufeiefs  and  abfurd  the  attempt  would  be  to  withftand  a  pofitive 
order  of  the  Emperor,  in  a  government  fo  uncommonly  defpotic,  and  reflefting  upon  the 
favourable  ftate  of  the  prince's  heahh,  after  revolving  the  queftion  again  and  again 
within  my  own  mind,  I  in  the  end  (fo  ready  are  our  imaginations  to  flatter  us  on  every 
occafion)  brought  myfelf  to  hope  that  the  journey  might  prove  rather  to  my  advantage 
than  otherwife.  How  egregioufly  deceived  I  was  in  thofe  hopes  the  fequel  will  fuf- 
ficiently  prove.  A  gold  watch,  an  indifferent  horfe,  and  a  few  hard  dollars,  forced 
into  my  hand  contrary  to  my  inclination,  were  the  princely  and  magnificent  rewards 
which  I  received  for  iaking  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  an  affiduous  attends 
fuice  on  an  ungrateful  defpot ! 

CHAP.  Vll. — Journey  over  Mount  Atlas  from  Tarudant  to  Morocco. — Retinue.^ 
Dangerous  Pajfage  over  Mount  Alias.  —  Defcription  of  Mount  Atlas.  —  Natural 
Productions. — Animals. — Beautiful  Vallies.— Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Brebes.^ 
Pi£lurefque  Views  in  the  Mountains* 

ON  the  30th  of  November,  between  feven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  I  took  my 
leave  of  the  prince,  having  previoufly  intreated  him  to  continue  his  courfe  of  medicines^ 
and  left  Tarudant,  under  the  charge  of  an  alcaide  and  two  foldiers  of  the  Negro 
cavalry,  who  carried  up  the  annual  prefent  from  the  prince  to  the  Emperor,  of  fix 
horfes  and  three  boxes  of  money.  Thefe,  with  my  interpreter,  a  Jew,  who  ferved 
both  as  cook  and  groom,  and  a  muleteer,  who  had  the  charge  of  my  baggage,  were^ 
my  party  for  the  journey. 

Between  twelve  and  one  at  noon  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Tarudant,  where  we  pitched  a  very  elegant  tent,  which  the  prince 
had  procured  for  me,  adjoining  to  f^e  Moorifli  huts.  We  found  the  country  in  our 
way  hither  a  woody  and  uncultivated  plain. 

On  the  following  day  at  fix  in  the  morning  we  ftruck  the  tent,  and  immediately 
began  to  afcend  Mount  Atlas.  For  near  four  hours^  we  had  one  continued,  difficult, 
and  fatiguing  afcent,  owing  to  the  road  being  narrow,  rocky,  and  fteep.**  From  its 
abrupt  and  angular  turnings  the  Moors  difiinguifli  it  by  an  Arabic  name,  which 
fignifies  the  camel's  neck. 

In  many  places,  and  particulariy  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  befides  the 
inconvenience  of  a  rocky  road,  which  was  only  broad  enough  to  allow  one  mule  with 
difficulty  to  pais,  we  had  a  tremendous  perpendicular  precipice  on  one  fide,  and  even 
in  feme  places,  where  the  mountain  confifted  of  only  a  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  on  both. 
It  was  aftonilhing  to  obferve  with  what  eafe  and  fafety  our  mules  afcended  and  de- 
fcended  the  rough  and  uneven  paths  over  the  mountains,  without  putting  us  under 
the  neceffity  of  difmounting.  By  two  in  the  afternoon  we  began  to  deicend,  and  arrived 
at  a  fmall  village,  in  the  centre  of  which  we  pitched  the  tent. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  a  little  before  fix,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and 
at  five  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  mountains,  where  we  flept  that 
night.    The  firft  part  of  this  day's  journey  was  a  defcent  on  a  moft  dreadfully  fteep 
a^d  rocky  road,  which  at  laft  brought  us  into  a  beautiful  vale,  between  two  very  high 
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mountains,  which  immediately  opens  into  the  plains  of  Morocco,  in  a  manner  that  is 
truly  pifturefque  and  fubiime. 

I  confefs  it  would  have  gratified  me  to  have  prolonged  my  ftay  for  a.  little  while  iir 
thefe  mountains,  fo  fertile  in  objefts  interefting  to  curiofity.  The  few  obfervations 
which  I  was  able  to  colleA  in  my  paffage  over  them  I  fliall,  however,  prefent  to  my 
readers,'  withbut  any  further  apology. 

The  Atlas  are  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  interfered  with  deep  yallies,  which  extend 
from  the  eaftern  to  the  weftern  parts  of  Barbary,  dividing  it  into  two  parts  or  fedkions. 
Thofe  to  the  weft  ward,  from  their  height,  are  named  the  greater  Atlas,  and  thofe  to  the 
•  eaftward  the  leffer.  So  immenfe  is  the  height  of  thefe  mountains,  and  particularly  of 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Morocco,  that  though  fo  far  to  the  fouthward,  their 
fummits  are  perpetually  covered  with  fnow.  When  Muley  Abfulem,  the  following 
January,  paffed  over  the  fame  track  which  I  had  paffed  in  December,  it  fnowed  the 
whole  way  ;  and  from  Morocco  we  at  that  time  could  not  difcover  any  part  of  the 
mountains  which  was  not  completely  white. 

The  atmofphere  near  their  fummits  is  intenfely  cold,  to  a  degree  indeed  which  is 
frequently  found  to  be  deftruftive  to  animal  life.  I  was  well  informed  that  forae 
Brebes,  who  bad  attempted  to  attend  the  higheft  part  of  the  mountain,  died  imme- 
diately on  the  fpot,  while  otHers  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame  attempt  were  obliged 
to  return  with  the  utmoft  precipitancy. 

As  December  was  not  the  moft  favourable  feafon  for  botanical  refearches,  I  faw 
little  vegetation  on  the  mountains,  except  the  arga-tree,  on  w^hich  I  have  already  made 
fome  remarks  when  fpeaking  of  the  natural  produftions  of  the  country  in  general ; 
but  I  am  informed  from  the  beft  authority,  that  in  the  fpring  thefe  mountains  abound 
with  an  innumerable  variety  of  curious  plants.  Indeed  I  have  great  reafon  to  believe 
the  natural  philofopher  would  find  a  nobler  fcope  in  this  country  for  his  enquiries  than 
in  almoft  any  part  of  the  globe ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  as  well,  as  of 
botany,  would  be  improved  by  a  philofophical  tour  over  the  Atlas. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  the  mountains  there  are,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  nume« 
rous  iron  mines,  and  the  Moors  have  an  opinion  that  there  are  gold  ones  alfo ;  but  the 
truth  of  this  has  not  been  afcertained.  I  was  informed  of  feveral  volcanoes  which 
exifted  in  different  parts,  but  as  I  did  not  fee  them  I  only  give  this  as  a  mere  report ; 
though  from  the  nature  of  things  I  cannot  help  repeating^  that  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable many  curious  and  valuable  articles  are  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  thefe  unknown 
mountains,  which  indolence  an,d  want  of  emulation,  fo  ftrongly  interwoven  in  the  dif- 
pofition  and  character  of  the  Moors,  will  not  fuffer  them  to  explore. 

With  refpeft  to  animal  produdions.  Mount  Atlas  abounds  with  lions,  tigers,  wolves, 
wild  boars,  and  monftrous  Terpen ts.  But  except  when  the  neceffity  produced  by  an 
extremely  fevere  winter  drives  thefe  animals  into  the  vales  or  tracks  of  men,  they 
generally  confine  themfelves  to  the  moft  inacceffible  parts  of  the  mountains.  This 
remark,  however,  is  not  to  be  underftood  without  exceptions ;  for  when  I  was  at 
Tarudant  a  tiger  was  killed  quite  clofe  to  the  town ;  and  there  have  been  many  in- 
ftances  of  their  raging  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mountains.  The  means  made  ufe 
of  by  the  inhabitants  to  fecure  themfelves  from  their  attacks  at  night  are  by  making 
large  and  numerous  wood-fires,  which  the  wild  beafts  feldom  venture  to  approach. 
When  I  pafled  over  the  mountains,  I  met  with  no  animals  of  prey,  except  fome 
remarkably  large  eagles. 

On  the  upper  parts,  in  fome  places,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  an  huge  mafs 
•f  barren  and  rugged  rocks,  whofe  perpendicular  and  immenfe  heights  formed  pre- 
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cipices,  which,  upon  looking  down,  filled  the  mind  with  inexpreffible  horror ;  in 
others,  we  pafled  through  thick  and  extenfive  forefts  of  the  arga-tree,, which,  thougli 
it  afforded  an  agreeable  variety,  being  the  only  vegetable  on  the  mountains,  very  little 
leffened  the  general  appearance  of  barrennefs.  , 

The  vallies,  however,  prefented  us  with  a  very  different  fcene.  Here  we  obferved 
numerous  villages,  gardens,  and  inclofures,  which,  though  in  December,  were  beauti- 
fully covered  with  verdure,  and  filled  with  fruit-trees  of  every  defcription.  Com 
grew  at  this  feafon  in  the  greateft  abundance,  intermixed  with  plantations  of  olives 
and  oranges,  and  ferved  as  the  refort  of  a  variety  of  finging  birds  of  every  defcription. 
In  fome  places  fmall  cafcades  of  water  iffued  from  the  rocks  and  mountains  above, 
uniting  and  forming  one  continued  ftream,  which  plentifully  watered  the  plain.  In 
faft,  this  fcene  afforded  the  moll  pleafing  relief  to  the  mind,  after  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  we  had  experienced  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains. 

The  villages  confided  of  huts,  rudely  conftrudled  of  earth  and  mud,  and  walled  in. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  fet  of  people  who  are  named  Brebes. 
Thefe  p*eople  differ  entirely  from  the  Arabs  and  Moors-  They  are  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft  by  the  Arabs  fled  into  thefe 
mountains,  where  they  have  ever  fmce  continued,  and  in  a  great  meafure  maintained 
their  independence.  Each  village  is  under  the  direftion  of  a  (haik,  who,  contrary 
to  the  pradice  in  the  encampments  of  the  Arabs,  is  an  officer  of  their  own  choice. 

The  Brebes  are  a  very  athletic  and  ftrong-featured  people;  patient,  and  accuftomed 
to  hardfliips  and  fatigue,  and  feldom  remove  far  from  the  fpot  where  they  refide. 
They  fliave  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  but  fuffer  their  hair  to  grow  from  the  crown  as 
far  behind  as  the  neck.  They  wear  no  fliirt  or  drawers;  they  are  only  covered  by 
one  woollen  garment  without  fleeves,  and  belted  round  the  middle,  though  I  have  feea 
fome  few  cover  it  with  the  haick.  Their  principal  amufement  is  in  the  ufe  of  their 
mulkets ;  they  are  indeed  excellent  markfmen,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  twirling  thdr 
mufkets  round,  throwing  them  very  high  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  catching  them. 
So  attached  are  they  to  thefe  inftruments,  that  they  frequently  go  to  the  expence  of 
fixty  or  even  eighty  ducats,  to  ornament  them  with  filver  and  ivory. 

Their  employment  confifts  principally  in  cultivating  the  vallies,  looking  after  their 
cattle,  and  hunting  wild  beads,  the  Ikins  of  which  become  a  very  valuable  article  for 
fale.  Like  the  Arabs  they  have  their  regular  markets  for  the  difpofal  of.  cattle,  &c. 
where  they  either  receive  money  or  fome  other  article  in  exchange.  They  have 
fellen,  in  a  great  meafure,  into  the  cuftoms  and  religion  of  the  Moors,  but  they  ftill 
retain  their  original  language ;  and  a  Moor  is  frequently  obliged  to  ufe  an  interpreter 
to  enable  him  to  converfe  with  them. 

Befides  thofe  who  refide  in  huts  in  the  vallies,  which  are  numerous,  there  are  alfo 
others  who  live  in  caves  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains ;  fo  that  the  number  of  ) 
the  whole  muft  be  very  confiderable.^ 

From  their  fecure  fituation,  the  Brebes,  although  inhabiting  a  confiderable  trad 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  have  frequently  proved  very  troublefome  to  the 
Moorilh  monarchs,  fometimes  paying  them  tribute,  and  at  others  refufing  it,  according 
to  the  dilates  of  their  inclination.  It  is  not  long  fince  a  general  revolt  took  place  , 
among  the  Brebes,  which  obliged  the  Emperor  to  fend  a  large  army  to  fubdue  them  ; 
but  he  fucceeded  no  farther  than  to  oblige  them  to  difperfe,  without  either  conquering 
them,  or  gaining  the  point  at  which  he  aimed,  which  was  to  compel  them  to  the 
payment  of  the  tribute  he  demanded.  The  fituation  indeed  of  thefe  mountains  does 
not  admit  of  the  operations  of  a  large  army;  for  the  mountaineers,  accuftomed  to  ^ 
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climb  up  into  the  almoft  inaccelTtble  receffes,  foon  get  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies 
who  never  before  had  made  the  attempt. 

Befide  the  Brebes,  many  Jews  refide  in  the  vallies,  and  poiTefs  feparate  habitations 
or  villages.  -  Thefe  people  are  employed  in  the  trifling  mechanical  occupations  whicb 
the  Brebes  require.  Indeed  I  believe  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  Jews 
are  fo  completely  diffufed  'over  the  face  of  the  country,  or  where  they  are  fo  feverely 
oppreffed,  as  in  Barbary. 

In  one  of  the  places  where  I  flept  in  thefe  vallies,  foon  after  I  got  under  my  tent^ 
I  was  amufed  with  the  found  of  an  inftrument  very  much  refembling  the  bagpipe, 
and  producing  a  wild  and  melancholy  ftrain.  Curious  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
inftrument,  I  fent  for  the  perfon  who  was  playing  upon  it,  and  immediately  purchafed 
It.  It  proved  to' be  made  of  a  common  cane,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  perfeaiy 
"hollow,  without  any  cork  or  ftop  to  it,  with  fix  holes  before,  and  one  behind  for  the 
thumb,  between  which  was  a  narrow  brafs  plate  by  way  of  ornament ;  it  had  a  common 
cord  fixed  to  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  hanging  it  round  the  neck.  It  in  hGt  altogether 
fo  well  correfponded  with  the  defcripiion  of  the  pipe  which  was  ufed  by  the  ancient 
fiiepherds,  that  I  have  little  doubt  of  this  defcription  reviving  a  few  claffical  and  romantic- 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  fome  readers. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  very  eafy  matter  to  defcribe  the  different  fen(atioDS  which  are 
.  experienced  in  pa(Sng  over  thefe  wonderful  mountains.  Their  immenfe  height,  the 
dangerous  precipices,  the  vales,  which  from  their  depth  appeared  like  fo  many  abyfles, 
infpired  altogether  an  emotion  of  awe  and  terror,  which  may  be  better  conceived  than- 
expreflfed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unlimited  and  great  variety  of  profpeds  difco- 
verable  from  their  fummits^  the  numerous  herds  ot  goats  and  ffaeep  which  were 
fcrambling  over  the  ahnoft  perpendicular  cliflFs,  and  the  univerfal  barrennefs  of  the 
mountains,  contrafted  with  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  vallies  immediately  below, 
formed  on  the  whole  a  fcene  fufiiciently  beautiful  and  pidurefque,  to-  counterbalance 
the  inconvenienees  we  otherwife  fu(Fered» 

CHAP.  Vm.-^  Arrival  at  Morocco. — Difficulty  of  obtaining  an  Audience. — Defcrip- 
tion of  the  Metropolis. — Buildings. — Koufe  of  the  Prime  Minijier. — The  Cajile.-^ 
The  Jewdry. — State  of  the  Jews  in  Barbary.-^ Account  of  Jacob  Attalj  the  Em-, 
peror^s  Jewijh  Secretary. — Manners  of  the  Jews  in  Barbary. — Jeweffes. — Drejs. — 
Marriages. — Difpojition  for  Intrigue  in  the  Jewijh  Women.'— The  Emperor  s  Palace, 
defcribcd. 

ON  the  3d  of  December,  between  five  and  fix  in  the  morning,  we  proceeded  oa 
our  journey,  and.  foon  reached  a  fine  plain,  on  which  we  continued  the  whole  way  to 
Morocco,  where  we  arrived  on  the  following  day  about  noon,  having  performed  alto« 
gether  a  journey  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 

My  firflobjeft  on  my  arrival  was  to.fecure  myfelf  convenient  place  of  refidence 
in  the  Jewdry and  having  accompliflied  that  to  my  fatisfad^tion,  I  immediately  took- 
pofCeffion  of  it,  expeding  anxioufly  every  hour  to  be  fummoned  before  the  Emperor. 
Though,  however^  His  Moorifli  Majefty  was  repeatedly  informed  of  my  arrival,  yet  to 
my  great  aftonifhment  I  continued  a  whole  month  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  and  ex- 
pe£lation,  without  having  it  in  my  power  to  obtain  an,  audience,  or  to  be  infotxned  of 
the  caufe  which  removed  me  from  Tarudant. 

The  number  of  anecdotes  in.  circulation  through  the  town  to  my  prejudice  ezeked 
in  me  continual  uneafinefe,  which  even  .increafed  ii^  proportioa  to  th«  length,  of  time 
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that  had  elapfed  fihce  my  arrival.  By  one  of  the  Emperor's  confidential  friends  it 
was  infmuated  to  me,  that  His  Imperial  Majefty  had  heard  I  was  young ;  that  I  was 
adminiftering  internal  medicines  for  difeafes  of  the  eye,  which.was  a  pradice  totally 
new  and  miaccountable  to  them ;  that  European  medicines  were  always  powerful 
and  violent,  and  that  if  I  had  been  fufFered  to  attend  the  prince  much  longer,  his 
conftitution  would  have  been  ruined  for  ever.  Another  even  went  fo  for  as  to  fay^ 
that  the  Emperor  fufpedted  me  of  having  been  employed  by  my  countrymen  with  a 
view  to  poifon  his  fon. 

After  much  perplexing  inveftigation  into  the  truth  of  tbefe  affertions,  I  now  difco- 
vered  that  my  journey  to  Tarudant  was  a  private  affair,  fettled  between  the  conful 
and  the  prince ;  that  the  Emperor,  who  at  that  time  was  not  upon  the  beft  terms  with 
the  Englifh  court,  and  who  had  already  flopped  all  communication  between  his  domi- 
nions and  the  garrifon  of  Glbrahar,  was  highly  difpleafed  that  an  Englifhman  (hould 
be  introduced,  unknown  to  hhn,  for  the  purpofe  of  attending  his  fon  in  a  medical 
capacity  ;  that  his  Moortfh  phyflcian,  out  of  pique,  had  perfuaded  the  Emperor,  that 
European  medicines  were  too  potent  for  the  prince's  conftitution,  and  that  in  reality 
his  fon  was  in  extreme  danger  while  under  my  care ; — that  in  fine,  all  thefe  arguments 
weighed  fo  powerfully  with  the  Emperor,  that  he  not  only  determined  on  immediately 
removing  me  from  th^  prince,  but  at  the  fame  time  ordered  fome  of  my  medicines  to 
be  privately  fent  up  to  Morocco,  where  they  were  to  undergo  a  drift  examination  )yy 
his  phyfician.  The  caufe  of  my  not  being  honoured  with  an  audience,  I  found  to 
arife  from  a  define  in  the  Emperor  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  ftate  of  the 
prince's  health  before  he  faw  me,  that  according  to  circumftances  he  might  give  me  a 
favourable  or  a  cool  reception* 

As  fome  alleviation  to  the  uneafinefs  occafioned  by  this  ftate  of  fiifpenfe,  I  was 
now  much  more  comfortably  fituated  than  I  had  been  before  at  Tarudant.^  The 
apartment  which  I  had  procured  was  one  ftory  high,  in  the  houfe  of  a  very  refpeftable 
family,  and  was  fpacious,  clean,  and  retired.  From:  a  Genoefe  gentleman  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Emperor,  I  was  enabled  to  procure  a  table,  two  chairs^  two  difties, 
fow  plates,  fome  knives  and  forks,  and  a  couple  of  tumblers.  In  addition  to  this,  a. 
Jew  offered  his  fervices  as  cook,  who  had  lived  fome  time  with*  an  European,  and  who^ 
proved  an  adroit  and  ufeful  perfon.  Py-ovifions  of  every*  kind  were  remarkably  plen- 
tiful, good,  and  cheap.  For  beef  and  mutton- L  paid- only  about  two  pence  Epglifh* 
a  pound,  for  fine  fowls  about  fix  pence  each^  and  pigeons  were  frequently  fold  at  the 
rate  of  three  halfpence  a  pair.  Had  I,  in  addition  to  all  thefe  comfc^rts^  been  able 
to  have  procured  a  little  agreeable  fociety,  my  fituation  would  have  been  very,  fupport- 
able  ;  but  in  that  particular  I  fcarcely  poflefied  more  advantages  lhan  I  had  during  my 
refidence  at  Tarudant. 

The  Genoefe  gentleman,  from  whofe  houfe  I  had  borrowed  a  part  of  my  furniture,, 
was  at  Mogodore,  and  the  only  Europeans  who  were  at  that  time  at  Morocco,  if  we 
except  a  lew  Spanifli  artificers  in  th^  Emperor's  fervice,  were  part  of  the  Englilh* 
feamen  who  had  been  (hipwrecked,  a  French  officer,  with  fome  French^  feamen,  who 
were  alfo  captives  from  a  fknilar  accident,  and  three  Spanifh  friars^  Out  of  thefe  !• 
could  only  choofe  for  my  fociety  the  French  officer  and  the  firiars. 

With  the  firft,  as  I  was  acquainted  with  the  French  language^  I  could  converfe 
l^retty  fluently,  and  I  really  founds  him  a  moft  agreeable  companion :  he  had  taken  his. 
paffage  on-  board  a  veffel  bound  for  the  Fi^nch  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,, 
whither  he' was  proceeding  to  join  bis  regiment,  and  was  fhipwrecked  on  that  part  ofi 
ibe  coaft:  of  Africa  which  lies  in  the  direSion  of  the  Canary  Iflands*   This  misfortune, 
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united  to  the  hardfliips  which  followed  it  on  his  being  carried  into  flavery  by  the  wild 
Arabs,  and  the  little  profpeft  which  then  appeared  of  his  redemption,  bad  made  a 
deep  imprefQon  upon,  his  fpirits,  and  fubjef^ed  him  to  occafional  attacks  of  hypochon- 
dria. The  Emperor,  it  is  true,  could  not  be  accufed  of  ill  treating  any  of  the 
captives ;  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed  them  daily  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  and  per* 
xnitted  them  to  walk  about  at  liberty.  His  detention  of  them,  however,  in  the 
coimtry,  without  any  immediate  profped:  of  returning  home,  was  a  fufEcient  reafon 
for  them  ftill  to  confider  themfelves  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  Haves. 

The  Spanifli  friars,  who  have  a  fmall  convent  in  the  Jewdry,  and  who  were 
originally  placed  there  for  the  purpofe  of  redeeming  captives,  as  they  didributed 
medicines  to  the  poor  gratis,  confidered  themfelves  as  being  engaged  in  the  fame  pro- 
feiCon  with  myfelf,  and  received  me  very  hofpitably ;  but  as,  from  my  not  under- 
ftanding  their  language,  I  was  obliged  to  converfe  with  tHem  by  means  of  my  inter- 
preter, who  fpoke  Spanifli,  the  fociety  enjoyed  with  them  was  very  limited  indeed. 
I  cannot  avoid  expreffing  my  concern  for  the  fate  of  thefe  worthy  men,  who  are 
dettined  to  fpend  the  whole  of  their  lives  on  a  fpot  deftitute  of  all  civilized  fociety, 
where  they  are  continually  fubjefted  to  the  caprice  and  infolence  of  the  Emperor,  as 
well  as  of  the  word  part  of  his  fubjeds.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  men  who  had 
received  much  information  from  reading,  as  well  as  from  obfervation,  and  they  very 
properly  employed  their  time  in  the  duties  of  their  profeflion,  in  the  offices  of  devotion, 
and  adminidering  medicines  to  the  poor,  in  ftudy,  and  in  fuch  innocent  recreations  as 
the  limited  fociety  of  Morocco  affords. 

To  divert  my  thoughts  from  the  great  uneafinefs  which  my  fituation  naturally  in- 
fpired,  during  fo  long  a  ftate  of  fufpence,  I  made  daily  excurflons  through  different 
parts  of  Morocco  ;  though,  from  the  continual  infults  which  I  experienced  when  ia 
the  (Ireets,  even  this  amufement  was  attended  with  confiderable  inconvenience. 

The  city  of  Morocco,  which  lies  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tarudant,  ninety  to  the  eaft  of  Mogodore,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  fouth 
of  Tangier,  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the 
northern  fide,  and  thofe  of  the  Atlas,  from  which  it  is  diftant  about  twenty  miles, 
on  the  fouth  and  eaft.  The  country  which  immediately  furrounds  it  is  a  fertile 
plain,  beautifully  diverfified  with  clumps  of  palm-trees  and  flirubs,  and  watered 
by  fmall  and  numerous  ftreams,  which  defcend  from  Mount  Atlas.  The  Emperor's 
out-gardens,  which  are  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  about  five  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the 
city,  and  are  large  plantations  of  olives  walled  in,  add  confiderably  to  the  beauty  of 
the  fcene. 

Morocco,  though  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  empire, —  for  there  are  three,  Morocco, 
Meqilinez,  and  Fez,  —  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  great  extent,  and  the 
royal  palace.  It  is  enclofed  by  remarkably  ftrong  walls,  built  of  tabby,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is -about  eight  miles.  On  thefe  walls  there  are  no  guns  mounted, 
but  they  are  flanked  with  fquare  towers,  and  furrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch. 
The  city  has  a  number  of  entrances,  confifting  of  large  double  porches  of  tabby,  in 
the  Gothic  ftyle,  the  gates  of  which  are  regularly  ftiut  every  night  at  certain  hours. 
As  polygamy  is  allowed  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  is  fuppofed  infome  degree  to 
affeft  population,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  computation  near  the  truth  with 
refpeft  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  this  city  may  contain. 
.  The  mofques,  which  are  the  only  public  buildings,  except  the  palace,  worth  noticing 
at  Morocco,  are  more  numerous  than  magnificent ;  one  of  them  is  ornamented  with 
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a  very  high  and  fc^uare  tower,  built  of  cut  (lone,  which  is  vifible  at  a  conflderable 
diftance  from  the  city. 

The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  dirty,  and  irregular,  and  many  of  the  houfes  are 
uninhabited  and  falling  to  ruin.  Thofe  which  are  decent  and  refpeftable  in  theif 
appearance  are  built  of  tabby,  and  enclofed  in  gardens.  That  of  the  effendi,  or  prime 
minifter,  was  among  the  beft  which  I  vifited  in  Morocco.  This  houfe,  which  confifted 
of  two  ftories,  had  elegant  apartments  both  above  and  below,  fumilhed  in  a  ftyle  far 
fuperior  to  any  thing  I  ever  faw  in  that  country.  The  court,  into  which  the  lower 
apartments  opened,  was  very  neatly  paved  with  glazed  blue  and  white  tiling,  and  had 
in  its  centre  a  beautiful  fountain.  The  upper  apartments  were  connefted  together  by 
a  broad  gallery,  the  ballufters  of  which  were  painted  of  different  colours.  The  hot 
and  cold  baths  were  very  large,  and  had  every  convenience  which  art  could  afford. 
Into  the  garden,  which  was  laid  out  in  a  tolerably  neat  ftyle,  opened  a  room  adjoining 
to  the  houfe,  which  had  a  broad  arched  entrance,  but  no  door,  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  checquered  tiling;  and  at  both  ends  of  the  apartment  the  walls  were 
entirely  covered  with  looking-glafs.  The  flooring  of  all  the  rooms  was  covered  with 
beautiful  carpetting,  the  walls  ornamented  with  large  and  valuable  looking-glaffes, 
intermixed  with  watches  and  clocks  in  glafs  cafes.  The  ceiling  was  carved  wood- 
work, painted  of  different  colours,  and  the  whole  was  in  a  fuperior  ftyle  of  Moorifh 
grandeur.  This  and  a  few  others  are  the  only  decent  habitations  in  Morocco.  The 
generality  of  them  ferve  only  to  imprefs  the  traveller  with  the  idea  of  a  miferable  and 
deferted  city. 

The  Elcaifferia  is  a  particular  part  of  the  town  where  fluffs  and  other  valuable  articles 
are  expofed  to  fale.  It  confifts  of  a  number  of  fmall  fhops,  formed  in  the  walls  of  the 
houfes,  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  of  fuch  an  height  within  as  juft  to  admit  a  man 
t8  fit  in  one  of  them  crofs-legged.  The  goods  and  drawers  are  fo  arranged  round 
him,  that  when  Jie  ferves  his  cuttomers,  who  are  ftanding  all  the  time  out  in  the  ftreet, 
he  can  reach  down  any  article  he  wants,  without  being  under  the  neceflity  of  moving* 
Thefe  fliops,  which  are  found  in  all  the  other  towns  of  the  empire,  are  fufficient  to  afford 
a  ftriking  example  of  the  indolence  of  the  Moors. 

There  are  three  daily  markets  in  different  parts  of  the  town  at  Morocco,  where  pro- 
vifions  are  fold,  and  two  weekly  fairs  or  markets  for  the  difpofal  of  cattle,  where  the 
fame  cuftom  is  obferved  as  at  Tarudant. 

The  city  is  fupplied  with  water  by  means  of  wooden  ppes  connefted  with  the  neigh- 
bouring ftreams,  which  empty  themfelves  into  rcfervoirs  placed  for  the  purpofe  in  the 
fuburbs,  and  fome  few  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  caftle  is  a  large  and  ruinous  building,  the  outer  walls  of  which  enclofe  a  fpace 
of  ground  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a  mofque  built  by  Muley 
Abdallah,  father  to  Sidi  Mahomet,  on  the  top  of  which  are  three  large  balls  ;  thefe, 
the  Moors  allege,  are  formed  of  folid  gold,  but  as  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  afcend  to 
them,  we  muft  truft  to  their  word  for  the  truth  of  this  affertion.  The  caftle  is  almoft 
a  town  of  itfelf ;  it  contains  a  number  of  inhabitants,  who  in  fome  department  or  other 
are  in  the  fervice  of  the  Emperor,  and  all  under  the  direfUon  of  a  particular  alcaide^, 
who  is  quite  independent  of  the  governor  of  the  town. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  caftle,  between  the  Moorifli  town  and  the  Jewdry,  arefeveral 
fmall,  diftinft  pavilions,  enclofed  in  gardens  of  orange-trees,  which  are  intended  as 
occafional  places  of  refidence  for  fuch  of  the  Emperor's  fons  or  brothers  as  happen  to 
be  at  Morocco.   As  they  are  covered  with  coloured  tilings  they  have  at  a  fmall  dif. 
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tance  rather  a  neat  appearance }  but  upon  approaching  or  entering  them,  that  effedl  ia 
a  great  meafure  ceafes. 

It  is  a  Angular  circumftance,  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Morocco,  for  fome 
diftance  round  the  city,  the  ground  is  totally  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  rats,  of 
la  larger  fpecies  than  any  I  had  ever  before  feen,  which  burrow  under  ground,  and,  like 
rabbits,  allow  ft  rangers  to  approach  very  near  before  they  retire  to  their  holes.  They 
indeed  gave  me  every  idea  of  a  rabbit  warren  in  miniature. 

The  Jews,  who  are  at  this  place  pretty  numerous,  have  a  feparate  town  to  tliem- 
felves,  walled  in,  and  under  the  charge  ot  an  alcaide,  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  It 
has  two  large  gates,  which  are  regularly  Ihut  every  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  after 
which  time  no  perfon  whatever  is  permitted  to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  Jewdry,  till  they 
are  opened  again  the  following  morning.  The  Jews  have  a  market  of  their  own,  and» 
as  at  Tarudant,  when  they  enter  the  Moorifh  town,  caftle,  or  palace,  they  are  always 
compelled  to  be  barefooted. 

The  Jews  in  general  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Emperor  a  certain  annual  fum,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  which  is  a  confiderable  income,  independent  of  his  arbitrary 
exadions.  Thofe  of  Morocco  were  exempted  by  Sidi  Mahomet  from  this  tax,  and  in 
its  room  he  compelled  them  to  take  goods  of  him,  of  which  they  were  to  difpofe  in  the 
bed  maimer  they  could,  and  pay  him  five  times  their  value ;  by  which  means  they 
were  far  greater  fuiFerers  than  if  they  paid  the  annual  tax. 

Every  part  of  the  empire  more  or  lefs  abounds  with  Jews,  who  originally  were 
expelled  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  who  fled  into  Barbary  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
Thefe  people  are  not  confined  to  towns,  but  are  fpread  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  Mount  Atlas  itfelf,  as  was  before  mentioned,  not  excepted. 

In  every  country  where  they  refide,  thefe  unfortunate  people  are  treated  as  another 
clafs  of  beings ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  they  fo  feverely  and  undefervedly 
opprelTed  as  m  Barbary,  where  the  whole  country  {depends  upon  their  induftry  and 
ingenuity,  and  could  fcarcely  fubfifl:  as  a  nation  without  their  ailiftance.  They  are 
the  only  mechanic^  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  have  the  whole  management  of  alt 
pecuniary  and  commercial  matters,  except  the  colleding  of  the  cuftbms.  They  are, 
however,  intrufted  in  the  coinage  of  money,  as  I  myfelf  have  witneflTed  *. 

The  Moors  difplay  more  humanity  to  their  beafts  than  to  the  Jews.  I  have  feen 
frequent  inftances  where  individuals  of  this  unhappy  people  were  beaten  fo  feverely  as 
to  be  left  almoft  lifelefs  on  the  ground,  and  that  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  leaft 
redrefs  whatever,  as  the  magiftrates  always  ad  with  the  mod  culpable  partiality  when 
a  Moor  and  a  Jew  are  the  parties  in  a  fuit.  What  they  loofe  by  oppreffion,  however, 
they  in  a  great  meafure  ^nake  up  by  their  fuperior  addrefs  and  fagacity,  which  fre- 
quently enables  them  to  over-reach  the  Moors  —  as  I  cannot  compliment  the  Jews  of 
Barbary  in  general  upon  their  probity  and  principle. 

Jacob  Attal,  the  Emperor's  Jewifh  and  favourite  fecretary,  had  more  influence  with 
his  royal  mafter,  and  did  more  mifchief  by  his  intrigues  and  addrefs,  than  all  the  other 
minifters  put  together*  This  young  man,  who  was  a  native  of  Tunis,  and  who  was 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  Englifh,  Spaniih,  Italian^  French,  and  Arabic 

*  DotiUoons  aad  h>rd  dollars  are  current  in  this  country :  but  the  coins  peculiar  to  it  are  gold  ducaU^ 
of  the  value  of  ten  hard  dollars,  fomc  of  five,  of  one  and  a  half,  and  others  of  only  one  ;  ounces,  of  the 
▼alucof  about  five  pence  Engllfh ;  and  blanqai'ls,  of  five  farthings,  both  filver  coins;  fluces,  which  arc 
of  copper,  twenty-four  being  equal  to  a  blaiujuil ;  but  ounces  are  the  money  in  which  bills  are  ufually 
drawn  in  the  country.  All  the  Emperor's  coia»  have  his  name  ia  Arabic  ilamped  on  one  fide  ;  aod  on 
06  Qihtx  the  date,  and  place  at  which  they  were  coined* 
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languages,  was  of  an  aftive  and  ehterprizing  mind,  and  had  fo  well  informed  himfelf 
of  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  Moors,  and  particularly  of  that  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  that 
he  had  gained  an- entire  ^cendancy  over  the  Emperor.  As  he  knew  that  an  unbounded 
love  of  money  was  the  ruling  paffion  of  his  royal  mafter,  he  not  only  furrendered  to 
him  half  of  his  own  gains,  but  alfo  fumiflied  the  Emperor  with  the  earlieft  and  beft 
information  concerning  thofe  wlio  were  in  poffeffion  of  wealthy  as  well  as  with  a  projed 
for  extrafiing  it  from  them.  By  thus  attacking  the  Emperor  on  the  weakeft  fide, 
he  fecured  his  friendfliip ;  but  he  fecured  it  by  means  which  expofed  Kim  to  the 
refentment  and  revenge  of  thoufands  as  foon  as  the  Emperor  died,  which  has  been  fince 
loo  fatally  proved.  I  muft,  however,  do  this  young  man  the  juftice  to  addj  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  adminiftration,  though  in  fome  inftances  perhaps  contrary 
to  bis  own  intereft,  he  Ihewed  an  exclufive  preference  to  the  Englifh ;  and  of  this  the 
Moors  in  general  were  fo  fenfible,  that  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  the  Englifh 
ambaflador. 

The  Jews  in  mod  parts  of  this  empire  live  entirely  feparate  from  the  Moors ;  and 
though  in  other  refpe^s  opprefled,  are  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 
Many  of  them,  however,  to  avoid  the  arbitrary  treatment  which  they  conftantly 
experience,  have  become  converts  to  the  Mahometan  faith ;  upon  which  they  are 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Moors,  though  th^  lofe  dieir  real  eftimation  in  the  opi- 
nion of  both  fe£ls. 

In  mod  of  the  fea-port  towns,  and  particularly  at  Tetuan  and  Tangier,  the  Jews 
have  a  tderable  fmattering  of  Spanifli ;  but  at  Morocco,  Tarudant,  and  all  the  inland 
towns,  they  can  only  fpeak  Arabic,  and  a  little  Hebrew.  They  nearly  follow  the  cuftoms 
of  the  Moors,  except  in  their  religious  ceremonies  ;  and  in  that  particular  they  are  by 
far  more  fuperftitious  than  the  European  Jews. 

The  Jews  of  Barbary  ihave  their  heads  clofe,  and  wear  their  beards  long  y  their 
drrfs  indeed,  altogether,  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Moors  (which  I  (hall  here- 
after <]elcribe)  except  in  their  being  obliged  to  appear  externally  in  black.  For  which 
purpefe  they  ^ear  a  black  cap,  black  flippers,  and  inftead  of  the  haick  worn  by  the 
Moors,  fubftitute  the  alberoce,  a  cloak  made  of  black  wool,  which  covers  the  whole 
of  the  under  drefs.  The  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  country  but  by  an 
exprefs  order  from  the  Emperor  ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  wear  a  fword,  or  ride  a 
horfe,  though  they  are  indulged  m  the  ufe  'of  mules.  This  arifes  from  an  opinion 
prevalent  among  the  Moors,  that  a  horfe  is  too  noble  an  animal  to  be  employed  in  the 
feryice  of  fuch  infidels  as  Jews. 

The  drefs  of  the  Jewifh  women  confifts  of  a  fine  linen  fliirt,  with  large  and  loofe 
fleeves,  which  hane  almoft  to  the  ground ;  over  the  Ihirt  is  worn  a  caitaUi  a  loofe 
drefs  made  of  woollen  cloth,  or  velvet,  of  any  colour,  reaching  as  low  as  the  hips, 
and  covering  the  whole  of  the  body,  except  the  neck  and  breaft,  which  are  left  open, 
and  the  edges  of  the  caftan,  as  worn  by  the  Jeweflfes  <j(  Morocco,  are  embroidered 
with  gold.*  In  addition  to  (hefe  is  the  geraldito,  or  petticoats,  made  of  fine  green 
woollen  cloth,  the  edges  and  comers  of  which  are  fometimes  embroidered  with  gold. 
They  are  faftaied  l>y  a  broad  fafli  of  filk  and  ^d,  which  furrounds  the  waift,  and 
the  ends  of  it  are  fuffered  to  hang  down  behmd,  in  an  eafy  manner.  This  is  the 
drefs  they  wear  in  the  houfe,  but  when  they  go  abroad,  they  throw  over  it  the 
haick.  The  unmarried  women  wear  their  hair  plaited  in  dtflperent  folds,  and  hanging 
down  'bdiind.  They  have  a  very  grac^ul  and  becoming  method  of  putting  a 
wreath  of  wrought  filk  round  the  head,  and  tying  it  behind  in  a  bow.  TMs  drefs 
fets  4yff  their  features  to  great  advantage,  and  dlftinguiihes  them  from  the  married 
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women,  who  cover  their  heads  with  a  red  iUk  handkerchief,  which  they  tie  behind, 
and  over  it  put  a  filk  fafh,  leaving  the  ends  to  hang-  loofe  on  their  backs.  None  of  the 
Jewiih  women  ufe  {lockings,  but  wear  red  flippers,  curioufly  embroidered  with  gold. 
They  wear  very  large  gold  ear-rings  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ears,  and  at  the  upper 
three  fmall  ones  fet  with  pearls  or  precious  ftoQes.  Their  necks  are  loaded  with  beads, 
and  their  fingers  with  fmall  gold  or  filver  rings.  Round  each  wrifl:  and  ancle  they 
wear  large  folid  filver  bracelets ;  and  the  rich  have  gold  and  filver  chains  fufpended 
from  the  falh  behind. 

Their  marriages  are  celebrated  with  much  feftivlty  for  fome  time  previous  to  the 
ceremony,  and  the  intended  bride,  with  all  her  female  relations,  go  through  the  fonn  of 
having  their  faces  painted  red  and  white,  and  their  hands  and  feet  ftained  yellow,  with 
an  herb  named  henna.  A  variety  of  figures  are  marked  out  on  them  with  a  needle,  and 
then  this  herb,  which  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  water  into  a  pafte,  is  worked  ioto 
the  holes  made  by  the  needle,  and  thefe  marks  continue  on  the  hands  and  feet  for  a  long 
fpace  of  time.  Upon  the  death  of  a  Jew  (before  and  after  burial)  all  the  female  relations, 
with  other  women  hired  for  the  purpofe,  afiemble  in  the  room  of  the  deceafed,  ^d 
for  feveral  days  lament  his  lols  by  moft  dreadful  (hrieks  and  bowlings,  and  tearing  their 
cheeks  and  hair. 

The  Jewefles  of  this  en^^ire  in  general  are  very  beautiful  and  remarkably  fair*  ~ 
They  marry  very  young,  and  when  married,  though  they  are  not  obliged  to  hide  tbeir 
faces  in  the  ftreet,  yet  at  home  they  are  frequently  treated  with  the  fame  feverity  as  the 
Mooriih  women.  Like  the  Moors,  the  Jewifii  men  and  women  at  Morocco  eat  feparate^ 
and  the  immarried  women  are  not  permitted  to  go  out,  except  upon  particular  occa^oos^ 
and  then  always  with  their  faces  covered. 

A  difpofition  for  intrigue  in  the  female  fex  is  always  found  to  accompany  tyxaoaical 
conduct  and  undue  reftraint  on  the  part  of  ours ;  and  this  difpofition  is  again  made  the 
excufe  for  the  continuance  of  thefe  refiraints.  Thus  the  effed  becomes  a  caufe,  aod 
when  women  ceafe  to  be  the  guardians  of  their  own  honour,  they  derive  no  credit 
from  the  prefervation  of  it,  and  incur  in  their  own  eftimation  but  little  difgrace  by  it& 
lofs.  The  Jews  allege,  in  extenuation  of  their  feverity,  the  licentious  inclinations  and 
artful  difpofitions  of  their  women^  and  that  a  fingle  adi:  of  criminality  in  a  daughter 
would  be  an  effedual  bar  to  her  ever  forming  a  legal  connexion.  The  fame  objedioa 
not  being  fo  applicable  to  their  married  women,  they  are  permitted  to  go  out  without 
reftraint.  Indeed  many  of  their  hufbands,  from  interefted  motives,  are  too  apt  tq  c^oo- 
nive  at  a  conduft,  which,  in  other  countries^  would  infallibly  bring  down  upon  tti^eDat 
well-merited  contempt. 

The  palace  of  Morocco  is  an  ancient  building,  furrounded  by  a  {qyare  wall,  tbe 
height  of  which  nearly  excludes  from  the  view  of  the  fpedator  the  other  buildings* 
Its  principal  gates  stre  conftru£ted  with  Gothic  arches  compofed  of  cut  ftone,  wliicb 
conduct  to  feveral  open  and  fpacious  courts  ;  through  thefe  it  is  nece0ary  to  pafs  before 
we  reach  any  of  the  buildings.  Thefe  open  courts  were  ufed  by  gidi  Mahoniet  for  thc^ 
purpofes  of  tranfading  public  bufinefs,  and  exercifmg  his  troops. 

The  habitable  part  of  the  palace  confifts  of  feveral  irregular  fquare  pavilions^  built 
of  tabby,  and  whitened  over ,  fome  of  which  communicate  with  each  other,  oth^ 
are  diftind,  and  mod  of  them  receive  their  names  from  the  different  towns  of  the  i^mpire. 
The  principal  pavilion  is  named  by  the  Moors  the  douhars,  and  is  more  prc^rly 
the  palace  or  feraglio  than  any  of  the  others*  It  confifts  of  the  Emperor's  place  of  re(i« 
dence,  and  the  harems  forming  altogether  a  building  of  cofiAdeFable  exteot.  The 
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other  pavilions  aremerety  for  the  porpofet  of  pleaforeor  bufinefs,  and  are  quite  di&mGt 
fr&tti  thedotthar. 

The  Mogodore  paviKon,  fo  n^med  from  the  Eittperor's  partiality  to  that  town^ 
has  by  fat  thefaireft  claim  to  grandeur  and  magnificence.  This  apartment  was  the 
workof  l^di  Mahomet,  and  is  iofty  and  fquare.  It  is  built  of  cut-fton^,  handfomely 
ornamented  with  windows,  and  covered  with  vamiflied  tiles  of  various  colours; 
and  its  elegance  and  neatnefe,  contrafted  alliogether  wuh  the  fimplicity  and  irregularity 
of  the  other  buiidkigs,  produce  a  m^ft  ftrikmg  eS&&.  In  the  infide,  befides 
feveral  other  apartments,  we  find  in  the  pavitidn  a  fpadous  room,  Aoored  with  blue 
and  white  chequered  tiling,  ks  ceiling  covered  with  curioufly  carved  and  painted 
wood,  and  its  ftuccoed  walls  varioufly  ornameBted  with  lookmg-glafles  and  watches, 
regularly  difpofed  in  glafs  cafes*  To  this  pavilion  Sidi  Mahomet  manifefted  an  exclu* 
five  preference,  frequently  rectring  to  it  both  for  the  purpofes  6f  bofinefs,  and  of 
recreation. 

The  apartments  of  the  Empercnr  have  in  general  a  much  fmaller  complement  of 
furniture  than  thofe  of  the  Moors  in  the  inferior  walks  of  life*  Handfome  carpetting, 
a  msttrefs  on  the  ground,  covered  with  fine  linen,  a  couch,  and  a  couple  of  European 
bedfteads,  are  the  principal  articles  they  contain.  The  gardens  vmhin  the  walls 
of  the  palace,  of  which  he  had  feveral,  are  ver^  neat;  they  contain  orange  and 
olive  trees,  varioufly  difpofed  and  arranged,  and  mterfediedv  with  dreams  of  water, 
fountains,  and  refervoirs.  Tbofe  on  ihe  ou«fide  are  nothing  more  than  large  trads 
of  ground,  irregularly  {^ted  wkh  olives ;  having  four  fquare  waiks>  «uid  furrouoded 
by  walls.  > 

In  introducing  the  defcription  of  the  palace  m  (fhis  place,  I  have  rather  deviated  from 
the  chronological  feries  of  my  narrative,  as  the  events  which  brought  me  acquainted 
wkh  this  lacred  refidence  of  the  Mooiifli  princes  were  pofterior  to  my  vifiting  all  the 
other  quarters  of  the  metropolis., 

CHAP.IX. Introdudion  fo  the  Emperor.— Converfation  with  His Moorijb  Majejly.— 
Account  of  the  Emperor  Sidi  Mahomet  —  his  CharaSler  —  his  extreme  Avarice  —  his 
miferahle  Situation.  —  Anecdotes  relative  to  the  late  Emperor.  —  Anecdotes  of  Sidi 
Mahomet  —  his  Deceit  and  Hypocrify  —  his  Charity.  —  Pufillanimous  Condud  of  the 
European  Powers.  —  Ceremonies  of  the  Court  of  Morocco.  —  Exadions  from  Strangers. 
—  Account  of  the  principal  Officers  of  State.  —  Chara^ler  of  the  late  Prime  Minifler.^ 
Revenues  of  Morocco.  —  Wealth  of  the  Emperor^  lefs  than  generally  imagined.  —  The^ 
Army  of  the  Emperor  —  how  commanded  —  his  Navy.  —  Internal  Government  of  the 
Empire.  —  Bafhaws.  —  Alcaides.  —  Ell  hackum.  —  Cadi.  —  Mode  of  adminijiering 
Jujlice.  —  Criminal  Punifhments. 

AFTER  the  lapfe  of  a  month  without  a  profped  of  obtaining  an  audience,  my 
anxiety  was  increafed  to  a  degree  which  in  the  end  proved  extremely  injurious  to 
my  health.  From  the  attention  which  I  had  paid  to  mofl:  of  the  Emperor's  minifters> 
who  all  of  them  in  their  turn  had  occafion  for  my  fervices,  I  thought  I  had  a  right 
to  expeft  fome  little  return.  With  all  that  deceit  which  has  charaSerized  the  inha- 
bitants of  Barbary  *  jfrom  the  earlieft  periods,  they  profeiTed  the  warmeft  friendfliip 
for  me,  and  affured  me  that  they  would  exert  their  influence  upon  the  Emperor  to 
perfuade  him  to  fee  me.    Among  the  number  was  a  Moor  named  Sidi  Brahim,  to 
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whom  the  prince  had  given  me  ftrong  letters  of  recommaidation,  and  whd^  dunag  s 
tedious  ficknefs  which  had  prevailed  in  his  family,  had  received  from  me  the  moft 
conftant  attention.  This  Moor  had  dire^ons  from  the  prince  to  introduce  me 
immediately  upon  my  arrival  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  ihew  me  every  civility  that  waa 
due  to  fuch  recommendation.  All  thefe  circumftances  I  conceived  gave  me  a  fufficient 
right  to  exped  that  Sidi  Brahim,  both  from  motives  of  duty  to  his  prince,  and 
gratitude  to  me,  would  have  exerted  himfelf  in  a  manner  correfpondent  to  fuch 
obligations.  But  that  was  far  from  being  the  cafe.  When  his  family  was  under  my 
care,  he  certainly  did  receive  me  with  attention,  and  treated  me  with  kindnefs;  but 
when  my  advice  became  no  longer  neceflary,  his  friendfliip  cooled  in  proportion ;  and 
latterly,  when  we  happened  to  tdeet,  he  fcarcely  feemed  to  recoiled  me.  Upon 
refle£tion,  what  was  I  to  expeft  from  a  man,  who  for  his  notorious  crimes,  though  at 
that  time  in  great  favour,  had  been  puniChed  by  his  foveretgn,.  havmg  had  the  greateft 
part  of  his  beard  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 

Unfuccefsful  and  di&ppointed  through  this  channel,  I  had  recourfe  te  fome  others 
of  the  Emperor^s  attendants,  on  whonvl  had  conferred  favours,  and  who  had  perhaps^ 
ftill  greater  influence  with  the  Emperor  than  even  Sidi  Brahlm.  Among,  this  number 
were  the  prime  minifter,  and  one  of  the  Emperor's  principal  talbs.  From  thefe 
officers  I  experienced,  however,  much  the  fame  treatment  as  from  Sidi  Brahim;, 
and  had  I  not  accidentally  been  called  in  to  attend  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
principal  Jews,  it  is  probable  1  might  have  continued  m  the  lame  (late  of  anxious 
uncertainty  for  fome  weeks  longer.  As  a  return  for  my  attendance,  the  hufband  of  thia 
patient,  agreeably  to  my  requeft,  had  addrefs  and  influence  enough  to  perfuade  the 
Emperor  to  appoint  an  audience  for  me  the  very  day  after  the  application. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  my  reception  at  court,  about  twelve  at  noon,  three  negro 
foldiers,  with  large  clubs  in  theur  hands,,  came  ta  my  apartments  to  efcort  me  to  the 
palace,  telling  me  that  they  had  diredions  to  return  with  me  inftantaneoufly,  and  that 
they  muft  anfwer  it  with  their  heads,  if  they  delayed  a  moment  in  the  execution 
of  their  orders.  Not  (ufpeding  that  my  lewifli  friend,  for  fuch  I  mud  certainly 
denominate  him,  could  have  efk&ed  my  wiflies  fo  iounediately,  I  was  .by  no  means 
prepared  for  the  audience ;  and  I  requefted  them  to  wait  a  few  moments,  till  I  could 
enable  myfelf  to  appear  in  a  decent  c&efs  before  the  Emperor.  Far,  however,  from 
acceding  to  my  requeft,  the  foldiers  became  quite  impatient,  and  acquainted  me  that  I 
muft  either  proceed  with  them  immediately,  or  they  would  return  and  inform  the 
Sultan  that  I  had  refufed  to  comply  with  his  orders.  I  now  found  myfelf  under 
the  neceflity  of  fetting  off,  and  we  all  adually  ran  together  to  the  palace  with,  the 
utmoft  expedition.  When  we  arrived  there,  I  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  mafters, 
of  the  audience,  who  defired  me  to  wait  on  the  outlide  of  the  palace  till  I  was 
(Called  foo 

From  the  abrupt  and  fudden  manner  in  which  I  was  forced  away  by  the  foldiers,  I 
expe£ked  to  be  ufhered  immediately  into  the  imperial  prefence  ;  but  fo  far  was  I  flill 
from  the  confummation  of  this  expedatioh,  that  I  remained  on  the  fpot  where  they  firft 
placed  me,  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  till  five  in  the  evening,  revolving  in  my  mind 
what  kind  of  a  perfon  I  fhould  find  the  Emperor,  what  reception  I  (hould  meet  with, 
and  the  anfwers  which  I  ought  to  make  to  any  queftions  he  might  propofe.  Situated 
as  I  was  with  refpedt  to  the  prince  whom  I  had  been  attending,  and  confidering  the 
malicious  reports  refpedting  my  conduA  which .  had  been  circulated  about  Morocco, 
the  reader  may  well  fuppofe  that  I  was  led  to  form  a  variety  of  conjeftures,  concerning 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  refuk  of  the  audience.   I  however  placed  my  whole  confi« 
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dence-ln  the  prince's  recovery,  which  was  a  circumftance  when  clearly  known  to  the 
Emperory  that  muft  undoubtedly  operate  m  my  fa;?our.  This  idea  at  laft  entirely 
removed  a  number  of  uneafy  and  ansious  refledions,  which  had  occurred  to  me  when  I 
firft  entered  the  palace  i  and  by  the  time  the  meflenger  came  to  introduce  me  to  the 
Emperor  I  bad  brought  myfelf  to  be  as  calm  and  colle£led  as  if  my  mind  had  beoi 
pem6Uy  at  eafe,  and  had  no  reafon  to  be  otherwife. 

From  the  court  yard  into  which  I  was  firft  introduced,  I  was  hurried  with  the 
greateft  precipitancy  through  two  or  three  others,  till  I  arrived  at  the  gate  which 
opened  to  the  court  where  the  Emperor  was  waiting  to  receive  me*  I  was  there 
detained  for  fome  time  by  the  mafter  of  the  audience,  owing  to  my  ref ufal  of  the  prefent 
which  Europeans  are  accuftomed  to  make  to  the  Emperor  upon  being  honoured  with 
an  audience.  I  had  been  previoully  acquainted  that  no  perfon  was  ever  permitted 
to  appear  in  His  MajeftyVprefence,  unle&  accompanied  by  a  handfome  prefent ;  but  i 
conceived  my  fituation  to  be  in  every  refpefl  fo  totally  different  fh>m  that  of  other 
ftrangers  who  vifited  the  court,  that  I  told  the  mafter  ot  the  ceremonies,  if  he  perfifted 
in  refufing  me  entrance,  J  would  immediately  return  home  again* 

The  Moor,  finding  that  I  was  determined  not  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  and  know* 
ing  that  the  Emperor  was  purpofely  waiting  to  fee  me,  was  afraid  to  defer  my  introduc- 
tion any  longer ;  I  was  therefore  ulhered  into  His  Majefty's  prefence  very  expeditioully^ 
and  directed  to  place  myfelf  and  niy  interpreter  mfiich  a  fituation  as  to  be  feen  without 
approaching  too  near  bis  perfon* 

The  Moor  who  introduced  me,  upon  appearii^  in  fight  of  the  Emperor,  prof- 
trated  himfelf  on  the  earth,  kifled  it,  and  in  a  very  humble  manner  exclaimed  in  Arabic, 

May  God  preferve  the  King The  Emperor  then  ordered  him  to  approach,  and 
deliver  what  he  had  to  fay.  He  informed  His  Maiefty,  that  in  com]Jiance  with  his 
order,  he  had  brought  before  him  the  Engliib  dodor;  after  which,  having  made 
a  very  low  bow,  he  retired,  and  the  Emperor  immediately  defired  me  and  my  interpreter 
to  advance  towards  him ;  but  as  foon  as  we  had  got  within  ten  yards  of  the  Emperor^ 
two  foldiers  came  up,  pulled  us  by  the  coat,  and  acquainted  us  that  we  muft  not  pre- 
fume  to  approach  any  further.  ^  ^  " 

I  found  the  fovereign  feated  in  an  European  poft-chaife,  placed  in  one  of  his  open 
courts,  and  drawn  by  one  mule  in  (hafts,  having  a  man  on  each  fide  to  guide  iu 
Behind  the  carriage  were  foot  foldiers,  fome  negroes  and  others  Moors,  in  two  mvifions, 
forming  together  a  half-moon.  Some  of  thefe  foldiers  were  only  armed  with  large 
clubs,  while  others  had  muikets  which  they  held  clofe  to  their  bodies,  and  pointed  per- 
pendicularly. * 

The  Emperor,  after  furveybg  me  minutely  and  with  the  greateft  attendon,  accom* 
panied  with  n6  fmall  {h:\re  of  hauteur ,  demanded  from  my  interpreter,  in  a  very  ftem 
manner,  if  I  was  the  Chriftian  do&or  who  had  been  attending  Muley  Abfulem  ?  1 
defired  him  to  anfwer,  that  I  was.— How  came  you  into  the  country,  and  were  you 
fent  by  order  of  your  own  king,  or  by  whom  To  render  my  vifit  of  more  im- 
portance, I  anfwered,  By  order  of  government.*'—'*  Where  did  you  learn  your 
profeilion,  and  what  is. the  name  of  the  perfon  who  taught  it  you?*'  I  informed  His 
Majefty.— What  is  the  reafon  that  the  French  furgeons  are  better  than  the  Eng- 
lifli ;  and  which  do  you  think  are  the  beft  ?**  I  anfwered,  "  The  French  furgeons  are 
very  good,  but  it  muft  certainly  be  allowed  that  the  Englifli  are  in  general  fuperior^ 
being  more  fcientifically  educated." — The  Emperor  then  obferved,  that  a  French 
furgeon  had  come  into  the  country,  and  in  the  courie  of  his  prance  had  killed  feveral 
perft)ns. 
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His  Majefty  next  aflced,  in  a  very  auftere  manner,  What  was  the  reafon  1  had 
forbidden  Muley  Abfulem  the  ufe  of  tea  ?'*  My  reply  was,  Mtrky  Abfulem  has 
very  weak  nerves,  and  tea  is  injurions  to  the  nervous  fyftem;'*— If  tea  is  un- 
v^holefome/'  replied  His  Majefty,    why  do  the  Englifli  drink  fo  much  ?*'  I  anfwered, 

it  is  true,  they  drink  it  twice  a  day ;  but  then  they  do  not  make  it  fo  ftnong  as  the 
Moors,  and  they  generally  ufe  milk  with  it,  which  ielTens  its  pernicious  cffefts.  But 
the  Moors»  when  once  they  begin  to  ufe  it,  make  it  very  ftrong,  drink  a  great  deal^ 
and  very  frequently  without  milk.'* — **  You  are  right,"  faid  the  Emperor;  "  and  I 
know  it  fometimes  makes  their  hands  fhake/'  After  this  converfation  about  a  dozen 
diftilled  waters,  prepared  from  different  herbs,  were  brought  for  me  to  tafle,  and 
infiu-m  the  Emperor  what  they  were ;  which  were  hot,  and  which  were  cold,  &c. 

His  Majefly  now  condefcended  to  become  more  familiar  and  eaf^  in  his  remarks^ 
and  defired  me  to  obferved  the  fnow  on  Mount  Atlas,  which  his  carnage  immediately 
fronted,  ivifiiing  to  know  if  we  had  the  fame  in  my  country.  I  anfwered,  that  we 
frequently  had  a  great  deal  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  that  Ei^glsmd  was  a  much  colder 
climate  than  Morocco.  The  Emperor  obferVed,  that  if  any  perfon  attempted  to  go  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  would  die  from  excefs  of  cold.  He  then  informed  me, 
that  on  the  other  <fide  of  the  mountain  was  a  very  fine,  plain,  and  fertile  country, 
which  was  named  Tafilet* 

Obferving  that  the  Emperor  was  now  in  a  gMd  humour,  I  embraced  the  opportu« 
nity  of  mentioning  to  him,  how  much  my  feelings  had  been  hurt  by  the  malicious . 
reports  which  had  been  for  fome  time  paA  circulating  to  my  prejudice  ;  that  they  were 
of  {Qch  a  natm'e  as  to  make  me  very  defirous  of  having  my  chara6ker  cleared  up,  by  a 
proper,  examination  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  princess  health,  as  well  as  into  the 
nalure  of  the  medicinee  which  I  had  been  adminiftering  to  him.  The  Emperor^  in 
reply  faid,  that  he  had  already  ordered  his  Moorifli  pJijfkian  to  examine  very  par- 
ticularly my  medktues )  who  had  declared,  that  he  could  find  nothing  improper  in 
tfaem.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  fome  fufpicion  mufl:  have  taken  place  in  the 
hrad  of  the  EmpeMor,  to  have  induced  him  to  fend  privately  for  thefe  medicines,  for 
the  purpofe  of  having  them  fo  nicely  examined ;  from  which  circomftance  I  could  not 
help  feeling  it  as  a  very  fortunate  event  for  myfelf,  that  the  princess  health  was  in  fo 
favourable  a  flate. 

After  a  converfation  of  feme  Imgth,  th^  heads  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  biieiy 
to  ftate,  the  evening  being  far  advanced,  the  Emperor  commanded  one  of  his  attendants 
to  condu&  me  home  to  his  Jew,  and  defire  him  to  take  great  care  of  me ;  adding, 
that  I  was  a  good  man;  I  was  Muley  Abfulem's  phyfician ;  and  that  he  would  fend  me 
home  to  my  entire  fatisfadion.    He  then  ordered  his  carriage  to  drive  on. 

Confidering  myfelf  as  now  acquitted  of  the  charges  which  had  been  infinuated  againft 
me,  and  elevated  by  the  Emperor's  promifes  at  the  audience,  I  muft  confefs  that  I 
returned  home  with  a  much  lighter  heart  than  I  could  boaft  of  when  I  went.  1  now 
only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  prince  at  Morocco,  which  I  conceived  would  con- 
firm the  Emperor's  good  wifhea  towards  me,  and  make  my  fituation  as  agreeable  as 
I  could  exped.  Such  are  the  fanguine  hopes  with  which  we  are  apt  to  flatter 
ourfelves,  after  having  encountered  difficulties,  when  the  fmalleft  profpeft  opens  of 
relief. 

In  the  evening  my  room  was  filled  with  a  number  of  the  attendants  of  the  Emperor, 
who  came  to  congratulate  me  on  the  honour  I  had  received  by  a.  fight  of  their  royal 
mafter ;  at  the  fame  time  to  demand  prefents,  which  on  fuch  occafions  they  alleged 
was  a  cuilom  to  which  aU  Europeans  fubmitted.   As  therefore  I  faw  there  were  no 
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other  meaofi  of  relieving  mvfelf  from  their  impertineDt  ia^oftuiiitiesi  I  was  obUged  in 
fome  degree  to  comply  ivitn  their  demands. 

I  found  the  Emperor  Sidi  Mahomet  to  be  a  tall,  thin  old  man,  of  nor  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  of  a  fallow  complexion.  From  a  viiage  natundly  long,  and  a  diftorciort  of 
one  eye,  united  with  an  acquired  habit  of  aufterity,  his  appearance  at  firft  was  rather 
cBfgufUng  to  ftranger$ ;  but  that  tmpreflion  was  foon  worn  off  by  the  affability  of  his 
converfatiooy  jwhich  he  generally  confined  to  thofe  fubjeds  he  thought  moft  adapted 
to  the  perToa  :witb  whom  he  converfed.  At  the  fame  time  he  difphyed  a  great  defins 
to»  acquire  tnf<maatiQn,  as  well  as  to  difcover  the  abilities  of  others.  Some  yearaago^ 
he^tahr  loft  the  ufe  of  his  feet  as  to  difabk  him  from  walking.  This  difagreeable  effed 
was  probably  owing  to  want  of  ufe,  and  to  his  accuftoming  htmfelf  conftantly  to  be 
either  in  his  carnage  or  o&;  horfeback«  When  I  faw  him,  his  beard  and  eye^brows, 
though  before^,  as  I  was  informed,  very  datrk,  had  acquired  a  perfed  whiienefs,  and 
his  voice  was  nmch  impaired.  His  drefe  was  esa&ly  fimilar  to  that  of  other  Moors^ 
diiSering  only  in  the  finenefs  of  the  materials^  and  he  was  only  diftiDguiflied  from  his 
fubjeds  by  a  larg^  retinue,  ri^g  ia  a  carnage,  or  when  on  horfeback  having  an 
umbrella  carried  before  him. 

From  the  general  tenour  of  his  coaduS:  throughout  his  reign,  and  from  his  con« 
veriation,  Sidi  Mahomet  appears  to  have  poffeiTed  ftrong  natunti  talents,  to  whkfa 
had  a  good  education  been,  ynit^,  he^  might  have  proved  a  great  monarch.  But  the 
want  eduQalton^  and  the  illiberaiity  and  Uiiperftitbn  of  Us  religion^  betrayed  him 
firectue^Iy  iot^  crudity  f  and  the  pofleffion  tof  arbitrary,  powar  tinged  his  chara6ber 
with  that  uMoJerable  ca^ce  which  has  ever  dffliaguiflied  and  dtfgraced  the  Moorifli 
pria«s- 

Avaridou«  from  his  youth,  he  gave  his  whole  aittentba  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealthy  and  iit  was  from  that. motive  only  that  he  appeared  ta  give  more  encourage- 
ment XQ  European  anecchants  than  aay  of.  his  predeoefibrs.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  welt 
known^  that  he  occaTionally  oppreffed  them  with  facb  heavj*  duties,  that  they  have 
beea  obliged  to  fend  home  thar  vefiels  omptj.  In  hopes  of  adding  ftill  more  to  his 
trj^afu/^  Sidi  Mahomet  became  himfeU  a  merchant,  i  took  up  goods  from  Eu- 
ropeans, and  obliged  the  Jews  to  pay  him  five  times  their  value  for  them ;  fo  that  there 
was  not  a  fmgle  refource  for  becoming  rich  of  which  he  did  not  avail  himfelf.  Ava« 
ridc^us  to  this  e^ccefs^  and  naturally  o£  a  very  timid  difpofition^  bis  great  obje£k  has 
beea  peace :  well  aware  that  war  could  neither  enrich  him,  nor  contribute  to  his  enjoy- 
nients  in  any  refped» 

His  re^»  it  is  true,  has  been  diftinguiflied  by  fewer  inftances  of  crueky  than  that 
o|  any  of  his  ppedeceiTors,  but  he  baa  certainly  exceeded  them  all  in  the  licentioufnefs 
of  his  attacks  upon  private  property^  .He  was  always  furroundedby  people,  who,  for 
the  fake  of  rifing  into  favour,  were  at  all  times  ready  to  give  him  information  concern- 
ing any  of  his  fijbje^ls  who  were  rich.  It  was  then  his  ufoal  oourfe  of  proceeding,  to 
invent  fome  plea  for  confinmg  them  in  porifon ;  and  if  that  did  not  fuccced,  he  put 
them  in  irons,  chained  them  down^  asd  proceeded  in  a.  courfe  of  feverity  and  cruelty, 
till  at  laft,  weaned  out  with  puo^mentsand  difgraces,  the  unfortunate  vi&ims  fur- 
rendered,  the  whole  of  their  pofieffions ;  which  alone  procured  them  the  enjoyment  of 
Uberty,  an  opportunity  of  again  obtaining  fubfiftence,  or  perhaps  of  once  more 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  monarch.  Such  of  his  fons  as  were  in  friendihip 
^th  him,  were  continually  making  him  prefents,  as  if  apprdhenfive  of  the  fame  fate ; 
and  fince  I  left  the  country  it  has  h^  Arongly  reported  that  my  patient  Muley  Abfulem« 
who  was  the  only  foa  for  whoe^  the  Eo^ror  profefied  much  a&i&ioB,  was  plunde/ed 
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by  his  father  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  riches ;  which  indeed  were  reputed  to  be  very 
confiderable. 

Vices  are  never  folitary ;  and  thofe  which  are  moft  naturally  conne&ed  with 
avaricious  and  timid  difpofition,  are  jealoufy  and  fufpicion.  Confcious  how  little  he 
deferved  the  affedion  of  his  people,  and  latterly  fenfible  of  having  totally  loft  it,  Sidi 
Mahomet  was  in  conftant  fear  of  aflailination  and  poifon.  In  this  ftate  he  dragged 
on  a  miferable  exiftence;  an  example  to  arbitrary  kings,  and  a  living  proof  that 
the  pidure .  exhibited  of  the  Roman  tyrant,  by  the  farcaftic  hiftorian,  was-notover^ 
charged.  He  feldom  ftirred  out  of  his  palace,  unlefs  accompanied  by  a  numerous  band 
of  foidiers,  and  even  of  thefe  he  had  always  his  fufpicions.  At  night  he  had  conftantl j 
fix  blood-hounds  in  his  chamber,  and  relying  more  on  the  fidelity  of  the  irrational 
creation  than  or  man,  he  thought  thefe  a  more  certain  guard  than  his  foidiers.  His 
viduals  were  drefled  and  tafted  in  his  prefence ;  and  at  dinner,  though  no  perfon^was 
permitted  'to  eat  immediately  with  him,  yet  he  always  had  ibme  of  his  fons  and  minifters 
m  the  fame  apartment,  who^  were  helped  out  of  his  difh.  To  complete  the  mifery  of 
this  unfortunate  old  man,  he  lived  under  the  continual  apprehenfion  of  being  conquered 
by  his  eldeft  fon  Muley  Yazid,  the  late  Emperor,  who,  in  Confequence  of  fome  ill 
treatment  received  from  his  father,  retired  fecretly  from  court,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
lan&uary  near  Tetuan. 

This  prince,  whofe  grandmother  was  an  Englifh  woman,  had  acquired  the  univerfal 
efteem  of  the  whole  country  by  his  generous  condud  and  his  great  abilities ;  and  though 
at  that  time  in  a  ftate  of  poverty,  and  with  only  four  attentUmts  about  him,  fuch  was 
his  influence  that  he  had  only  to  ftep  forward,  and  fay  he  wanted  money  and  troops^ 
and  he  would  fhortly  have  been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  that  muft  at  any  time  have 
entirely  overwhelmed  the  late  government  of  Morocco.  From  modves  ot  duty^  and 
perhaps  of  policy,  this  however  was  a  ftep  he  did  not  wifh  to  take,  confcious  that  his 
lather  could  not  long  furvive,  and  that  upon  his  death  he  was  certam  of  the  fuccefCon. 
The  Emperor,  notwithfbmding,  was  ftill  unable  to  fubdue  his  apprehenfions ;  and, 
.  when  I  was  at  Morocco,  fent  an  army  of  five  thoufand  blacks,  with  an  order  to  violate ' 
the  fanftuary,  and  carry  oflF  the  prince.  This  order  was  not  obeyed^  for  the  chief  could 
not  place  fufEcient  confidence  in  his  troops  ;  and  the  prince  continued  quiet  in  the 
ian£kuary  till  his  father's  deceafe. 

To  evince  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  fagacity  of  Muley  Yazid,  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
relate  an  anecdote,  which  occurred  a  fhort  time  previous  to  that  period.  The  pec^Ie 
who  have  the  care  of  the  fanduary  received  pofitive  orders  from  the  Emperor  to  expel 
the  prince  by  force ;  which,  if  they  failed  in  doing,  he  aflured  them  he  would  fend  and 
put  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fanduary  to  the  fword. 
The  people,  though  well  difpofed  to  the  pnnce,  intimidated  by  thefe  orders,  related 
faithtuUy  to  him  the  Emptor's  intentions,  and  informed  him  that,  as  their  lives  were 
at  ftake,  they  expeded  him  to  remove,  at  the  fame  time  recommending  him  to  another 
fanduary  at  no  great  diftance,  where  he  could  equally  take  refuge.  The  prince,  who 
is  one  of  the  beft  horfemen  in  the  country,  and  who  had  a  horfe  of  which  he  had  the 
entire  command,  immediately  promifed  them  to  dqiart,  and  mounted  his  horfe  for  the 
purpofe.  But  what  was  their  furprife,  when  they  found  the  horfe  would  not  fKr  from 
the  fpot,  notmthftanding  the  apparency  free  ufe  of  whip  and  fpur?  Upon  tEis  the 
prince  exclaimed,  You  fee  plainly  that  it  is  God's  will  I  fhould  continue  here,  and 
th^efore  no  other  power  fhall  ever  drive  me  out.''  This  had  fuch  an  effed  upon 
the  fuperffa'tious  multitude,  that  they  preferred  rifking  the  refentment  of  the  Emperor^ 
to  the  violation  of  what,  in  their  eftimation,  was  fo  apparently  the  will  of  God. 

With 
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With  refpefl:  to  the  other  features  of  the  Emperor's  charafter,  his  principal  vices 
appear  to  have  refulted  from  that  great  corrupter  of  the  human  heart,  arbitrary  power: 
for  he  was  the  moft  arbitrary  of  monarchs,  having  at  his  abfolute  difpofal  the  lives 
and  properties  of  all  his  fubjeds.  In  fuch  circumftances,  what  man  can  be  trufted^ 
nay,  who  would  truft  himfelf?  In  fuch  circumftances,  can  we  wonder,  when  we 
obferve  the  occafional  indulgence  of  intemperate  revenge?  Among  thefe  we  are  to 
account  his  treatment  of  an  unfortunate  Jew  who  had  imprudently  written  fomething 
to  his  prejudice,  and  for  this  flight  offence  was  quartered  alive,  cut  to  pieces,  and  his 
flefli  afterwards  given  to  the  dogs. 

Upon  another  occafion,  a  fimilar  difpofition  was  manifefted  by  Sidi  Mahomet.  A 
Moor  of  fome  confequence,  and  very  opulent,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  on  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  fons.  The  Emperor,  who  happefied  to'  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  well  knew  that  magnificence  was  a  ftriking  proof  of  weahh,  was 
determined  to  be  prefent  at  the  feftival,  in  order  that  he  might  more  fully  inform 
himfelf  of  the  circumftances  of  the  Moor.  For  this  purpofe  he  difguifed  himfelf  in  a 
common  drefs,  and  entered  the  houfe  in  the  midft  of  all  the  jollity,  and  perhaps  the 
licentioufnefs,  of  the  entertainment.  The  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  obferving  a  perfon 
of  a  mean  appearance  intrude  himfelf  into  the  room  fo  abruptly,  ordered  him  out ; 
and  upon  the  refufal  of  the  ftranger,  he  gave  him  a  kick,  and  puflied  him  by  violence 
out  of  the  houfe.  For  a  fliort  fpace  of  time  after  this  occurrence  the  whole  affair 
paffed  without  notice,  and  probably  had  efcaped  the  memory  of  moft ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  utmoft  furprize  to  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  to  receive  an  order,  com-, 
manding  him  immediately  to  repair  to  Morocco.  Upon  being  introduced  to  the 
Emperor,  he  was  afked  if  he  recolieded  the  circumftances  which  have  juft  been  related, 
to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  Know  then,'*  fays  the  Emperor,  "  I  was 
that  Moor  whom  you  treated  thus  contumelioufly ;  and  to  convince  you  I  have  not 
forgot  it,  that  foot  and  that  hand  which  infulted  me  (hall  periih."  —  I  have  feen  this 
unfortunate  viftim  of  tyranny  walking  about  the  ftreets  with  one  leg  and  arm. 

The  Emperor  was  as  ready  to  revenge  the  imaginary  or  the  real  injuries  of  his  fubjefb. 
To  elucidate  this  affertion ;  an  Engliih  and  French  gentleman  were  amufing  themfelves 
by  the  diverfion  of  courfing,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mogodore,  when  one  of  their  dogs 
unfortunately  attacked  the  calf  of  a  Moor.  This  accident  foon  brought  out  the 
villagers,  who  immediately  fhot  the  dog,  and  entered  into  a  very  ferious  quarrel  with  the 
Chriitians,  which  terminated  in  a  general  conteft.  The  women  of  the  village  now 
thought  it  a  proper  occaiion  for  their  interference ;  and  among  their  number  was 
one,  who  from  old  age  had  loft  all  her  teeth  except  two,  and  thefe  were  fo  loofe  that 
they  could  be  with  difficulty  retained ;  and  another,  'who  had  upon  a  former  occafion 
fr^dured  her  arm,  the  bone  of  which  had  never  been  reduced  or  united.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  difpute,  thefe  two  women  were  unintentionally  thrown  down,  and  by 
this  accident  the  old  lady  loft  both  her  teeth,  while  the  other  infifted  that  the  Chriftians 
had  been  the  occafion  of  frafkuring  her  arm.  To  be  brief,  the  Chriftians  were  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Mogodore,  where  they  immediately 
made  a  complaint  to  the  governor  of  the  infults  they  had  received  from  the  Moors, 
who  in  their  turn  alfo  appeared  before  him  with  a  complaint  againft  the  Chriftians. 
The  whole  being  referred  to  the  Emperor,  both  parties  were  ordered  up  to  court, 
with  a  view  of  giving  the  matter  an  impartial  hearing,  and  of  adminiftering  juftice 
accordingly.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  intimate,  that  in  this  uncivilized  country,  and^ 
with  a  man  of  Sidi  Mahomet's  prejudices,  the  Moorifh  evidence  would  be  certain  of  a 
favourable  hearing.    The  circumftances  indeed  of  one  woman  loiing  her  teeth,  and 
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another  having  her  arm  fradured,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  fo  plaufible, 
that  upon  their  being  made  known  to  him,  without  hefitation  he  ordered  the  Chriftians 
to  be  put  in  irons,  and  confined,  till  he  ihould  determine  upon  the  punifliment  which 
fuch  apparent  crimes  merited.  For  this  purpofe,  the  mufti,  or  high  pried,  was  defired 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Koran,  with  a  view  of  punifhing  the  delinquents  according 
to  its  didates.  The  prieft  foon  found  out  a  paflage,  where  it  fpecifies  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  The  Englifh  gentleman^  whom  the  old  lady  fixed  upon 
for  the  perfon  who  had  been  the  occafion  of  her  misfortune,  was  therefore  dire&ed  to 
loofe  two  of  his  teeth,  which  punifhment  was  immediately  put  in  execution  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Emperor ;  while  his  French  companion,  as  they  could  not  find  out  a 
punifliment  in  the  Koran  for  breaking  an  arm,  received  the  baftinado  in  a  manner 
which  difgraced  humanity  and  the  law  of  nations ;  the  prifoners  were  then  fet  at 
liberty. 

This  circumftance  brings  to  mind  how  narrowly  I  efcaped  falling  into  a  fimilar 
predicament  in  the  courfe  of  my  detention  at  Morocco.  One  day,  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  I  was  grofsly  infulted  by  a  Moor,  at  a  time  when,  from  the  great  anxiety 
I  was  under,  my  temper  v^as  much  difturbed,  and  which  fo  far  had  put  me  off  mv 
guard  as  to  induce  me  to  give  the  offender  a  blow  on  the  face.  Upon  this  a  Mooriin 
ibldier,  who,  unobferved  by  myfelf,  was  fitting  behind  me  in  a  comer  of  the  wall^ 
exclaimed  in  Arabic  in  a  very  auftere  tone,  Chriftian,  how  dare  you  (Irike  that 
Moor  V*  A  full  confcibufnefs  of  having  a&ed  imprudently,  and  a  recoUedion  of  the 
Emperor's  former  treatment  of  Chriftians  under  fimilar  circumftances,  now  preffed 
upon  my  mind  with  fyich  force  that  at  firft  I  was  at  a  lofs  what  part  I  fliould  take  to 
extricate  myfelf  from  this  difficulty.  To  walk  away  would  be  an  acknowledgement 
of  guilt,  and  would  afford  the  Moor  a  greater  plea  for  making  a  complaint ;  I  there- 
fore determined  upon  returning  back  and  expoftulating  with  the  man,  by  telling  him 
that  I  had  been  grofsly  infulted,  and  muft  therefore  be  under  the  neceffity  of  making 
immediate  application  to  the  governor  of  the  town  to  have  the  offender  feverely 
punifhed  for  attacking  one^  wno,  from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  was  in  the 
Emperor's  fervice,  and  confequently  under  his  particular  protection.  In  reply,  the 
the  Moor  faid,  that  had  I  kicked  him,  horfewhipped  him,  or  puniflied  him  in  any  other 
way  but  that  of  flapping  his  face,  be  fhould  have  overlooked  it;  but  a  blow  in  the 
face  was  in  their  law  a  crime  of  lb  ferious  a  nature,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
acquaint  the  Eniperor  of  it,  who  had  hitherto  never  pardoned  any  perfon  convicted  of 
fo  heinous  an  offence,  but  had  always  cut  off  that  hand  of  the  Moor  which  had  offered 
the  infult ;  what  then  could  a  Chriftian  exped  from  him  ?  From  the  knowledge  I  had 
already  learned  of  the  Moorifli  character,  I  ftill  thought  it  nece^Lry  to  continue  in  the 
fame  ftrain,  by  informing  th6  Moor,  that  he  might  aft  as  he  thought  proper,  but  that 
I  ihould  ftill  fulfil  my  refolution,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  its  fMX)per 
effeft.  The  man  now  began  to  (often,  and  faid,  that  as  I  was  in  the  Emperor's  fervice^ 
he  would  for  this  time  look  over  the  offence,  but  cautioned  me  to  be  careful  how  I 
afted  in  future.  Upon  confidering  every  circumftance,  I  thought  it  moft  prudent  to 
let  the  matter  drop  here ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  this  affair  proved  a  fufficient  lefibn 
to  me  to  avoid  in  future  entering  into  fimilar  contefts  with  the  Moors. 

Sidi  Mahomet  was  fufficiently  confcious  of  his  own  power  and  dignity,  and  kept 
every  perfon  at  the  moft  abjeft  diflance ;  no  perfon  daring  to  approach  or  fpeak  to 
him  without  his  permiilion.  Senfible  alfo  of  the  exceffes  into  which  he  might  be 
betrayed  by  ungovemed  paflion,  if  at  any  time  he  found  his  temper  difcompofed  he 
indifcriminately  ordered  every  perfon  out  of  his  fight*   It  may  eafily  be  conceived 
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that  the  monarch  had  no  difficulty  in  fecuring  obedience  to  this  mandate,  fince  all 
were  fenfibie  that  to  have  continued  in  his  prefence  would  hare  been  highly  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal. 

The  only  perfons  who  poflefled  any  confiderable  influence  over  the  Emperor  were 
his  women;  and  it  was  through  that  channel  that  the  mofi:  fuccelsful  bufinefs  was 
tranfaded  with  him. 

Thus  far  for  the  vices  oiF  arbitrary  power.  But  deceit,  hypocrify,  and  falfehood  were 
qualities  which  could  not  be  immediately  afcribed  to  that  fource,  unlefs  we  confider 
them  as  the  necefiary  eflfefts  of  an  education  in  a  defpotic  court.  As  a  cloak  to  adionis 
which  he  knew  muft  excite  difapprobation  and  ^|B;uft,  Sidi  Mahomet  attempted  to 
perfuade  his  fubjeds  that  they  proceeded  from  motives  of  religion  and  juftice ;  and 
to  give  them  a  greater  fan&ion  he  enrolled  himfelf  m  the  fraternity  or  faints,  and 
paid  a  ftrid  attention  to  all  the  fuperftitions  and  forms  peculiar  to  his  religion.,  This 
condufl  anfwered  well  with  the  ignorant  part  of  the  community,  but  the  more  en- 
lightened could  not  but  obferve  that  he  attended  more  to  the  ceremonial  of  hit 
religion  than  to  its  principles,  which  he  made  no  fcruple  of  violating  whenever  it  fuited 
his  convenience.  What  he  promifed  one  day  he  would  refufe  me  next,  fo  that  no 
dependance  was  ever  placed  upon  his  word.  Added  to  thefe,  he  poflefled  a  large 
portion  of  that  low  cunning  which  is  common  to  perfons  whofe  minds  and  fentiments 
have  not  been  elevated  or  refined  by  literature  or  fcience.  He  perhaps,  indeed,  found 
this  quality  not  without  its  ufes  in  governing  fuch  a  people  as  the  Moors ;  and  no  man 
underftood  their  charafter  and  difpofition  better  than  he  did.  He  was  aware  that 
refpcffc  is  frequently  deftroyed  by  unfeafonable  familiarities,  and  therefore  kept  at  a 
moft  ftately  diftance  from  his  fubjeds,  and  but  feldom  appeared  among  them.  By 
thefe  means  his  confequence  was  preferved,  and  his  conduct  and  his  talents  were 
involved  in  that  impenetrable  and  awful  mift  that  furrounds  the  feraglios  of  Eafterm 
monarchs. 

The  few  rebellions  which  occurred  during  his  long  ragn,  proved  dedfively  that  be 
knew  how  to  govern  his  fubjeds.  Whenever  a  difpofition  for  revolt  prevailed  in  any 
of  the  provinces,  a  body  of  troops  was  immediately  difpatched  to  plunder  the  whole  <x 
the  difcontented  province,  aiid  to  feize  the  infiirgents,  who  were  immediately  con« 
duded  to  court,  and  puniflied  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  refpedbive  ofltencet. 
Some  were  put  to  death,  others  were  deprived  of  their  hands  and  legs ;  and  for  lefler 
crimes  the  difcontented  parties  underwent  the  baftinado.  This  monarch  empbyed 
perfons  in  difierent  diftrids  to  watch  the  motions  of  his  fubjeds,  and  to  inform  him 
of  every  fymptom  of  revolt ;  and  thus  by  a  well-timed  interference,  he  was  enabled 
to  cru(h  rebellion  in  the  bud. 

In  his  conduct  towards  foreign  powers  Sidi  Mahomet  difcovered  the  fame  difregard 
to  truth  and  juftice,  the  fame  adroitnefs  and  cunning.  He  readily  promifed  to  grant 
every  demand,  provided  he  was  to  be  well  paid  for  the  conceffion.  But  it  muft  have 
been  valuable  prefents  mdeed  which  would  induce  him  to  perform  his  promife.  Ho 
protrafted  negociations  in  order  that  he  and  his  minifters  might  be  enriched  by  them; 
but  always,  as  much  as  poflible  avoided  bringing  thetn  to  a  final  determination,  by 
either  granting  or  refufing  a  favour. 

If  foreign  powers  omitted  to  pay  him  the  tribute  he  demanded,  he  immediately 
threatened  in  the  fevereft  manner  to  commence  hoftilities ;  yet  in  this  he  was  never  in 
eameft,  for  he  was  more  afraid  of  his  enemies  than  they  had  reafon  to  be^  of  him. 
When  he  found  they  were  not  difpofed  to  contend  the  matter  with  him»  he  increafed 
his  demands  accordingly. 
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In  order  to  enhance  his  confequence,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  fubjeAs  that 
he  was  remarkably  fkilled  in  matters  of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant.  To  pre- 
Jerve  an  appearance  of  ability,  when  he  was  vifited  by  Europeans,  if  the  ftranger  was 
a  merchant,  the  fubjed  of  converfation  was  on  manufaftures,  foreign  commerce,  &c. 
If  he  was  a  military  officer,  fortifications,  attacks,  &c.  were  the  topics ;  and  if  a  feafaring 
perfon,  he  would  then  fcratch  on  a  piece  of  paper  a  plan  of  his  coafts  and  harbours. 
Though  he  rarely  advanced  any  thing  to  the  purpofe  on  thefe  fubjeds;  yet  as  foreigners 
who  vifited  the  court  generally  appeared  there  with  a  view  of  obtaining  fome  favour, 
and  as  It  was  never  cuftomary  for  any  perfon  to  contradift  the  Emperor,  they  always 
coincided  with  his  opinions,  and  pretended  at  leaft  to  admire  his  extenfive  abilities. 
This  fully  anfwered  the  intention  of  the  Emperor ;  it  induced  his  fubjeSs  to  form  a 
good  opinion  of  his  underftanding,  and  he  often  coUeded  fome  real  information  from 
the  anfwers  which  his  vifitors  returned  to  his  queflions. 

Sidi  Mahomet  paid  more  attention  to  military  affairs  than  to  his  navy,  though  if  any 
pow^r  refufed  to  repair  a  frigate,  it  was  a  fufEcient  inducement  for  him  to  threaten  a 
war.  He  thought  himfelf  perfedly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  fortification,  but  his 
knowledge  of  it  extended  no  farther  than  a  few  loofe  hints  which  he  had  received  upon 
the  fubjed  from  thofe  Europeans  who  had  vifited  the  court. 

In  his  court  and  perfonal  appearance,  Sidi  Mahomet  affeded  great  fimplicity  of 
manners,  not  allowing  even  his  own  fens  to  appear  in  his  prefence  except  in  a  plain 
Moorifh  drefs.  They  then  were  obliged  to  uncover  their  cap  or  turban  (for  a  Moor 
never  pulls  off  either  except  when  going  to  bed)  and  to  wear  inftead  of  the  haik  the 
fulam,  which  is  a  cloak  made  of  white  or  blue  woollen  cloth,  the  front  parts  of  which 
they  were  obliged  to  throw  overnheir  fhoulders,  and  as  foon  as  they  faw  the  Emperor 
to  proflrate  their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  kifs  it,  exclaiming,  God  fave  the  King 
He  then  ordered  them  to  approach  and  fpeak  to  him. 

Though  in  general  of  a  (lately  demeanour,  he  was  fometimes  known  to  unbend, 
and  occafionally  took  pleafure  in  converfmg  with  his  courtiers  on  various  fubjeds ;  but 
they  were  permitted  to  advance  no  opinion  of  their  own,  but  merely  to  approve  of 
what  he  faid.  He  frequently  talked  upon  the  fubjed  of  religion,  and  confidercd  him- 
felf as  Well  informed  in  that  particular.  He  fometimes  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them 
different  parts  of  the  Koran,  pointing  out  its  beauties,  and  imprefling  on  the  minds  of 
fais  auditors  the  moft  intolerant  prejudices  againfl  Chriftians. 

The  mixture  of  good  and  evil  fo  incident  to  all  human  charaders,  was  alfo  to  be 
found  in  Sidi  Mahomet.  Notwithftanding  what  has  been  remarked  of  his  avarice, 
his  duplicity,  and  abfurd  pretenfions  to  religion,  there  are  fome  circumftances  which 
ferve  to  leffen  our  indignation,  and  thefe  it  is  only  confident  with  juftice  and  candour 
to  flate.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  though  he  mufl  neceffarily  fuffer  in  a  compari- 
fon  with  the  princes  of  free  and  civilized  nations,  yet  when  compared  with  his  defpotic 
predeceffors,  his  charader  greatly  rifes  in  the  fcale  of  humanity.  He  was  feldom  or 
never  wantonly  cruel.  He  was  certainly  fometimes  too  hafly  in  pronouncing  fentence 
on  criminals,  for  which  he  has  been  often  known  to  exprefs  the  flrongeft  fentiments 
of  remorfe  i  and  his  defire  to  prevent  any  ill  effeds  from  his  paflions  has  been  already- 
remarked. 

In  his  adminiflration  of  juftice  he  generally  aded  very  impartially,  ejjcept  indeed 
when  his  own  intereft  was  immediately  concerned,  and  then  every  other  feeling  gave 
way.  It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  though  himfelf  a  moft. notorious 
violator  of  the  laws,  he  fo  far  refpeded  them  that  he  never  would  permit  others  to 
follow  his  example.   Though  fo  extremely  avaricious,  it  has  been  already  ftated 
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lliat  in  fome  fevere  inftances  of  public  diftrefs,  he  generoufly  difpenfed  his  treafure^ 
lo  adminifter  relief  to  the  fqflFerers;  and  the  number  of  poor  people  who  were  daily 
fed  ^his  palace,  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witnefs,  plainly  evinced  that  he  was  not 
deilitute  of  charity.  Europeans  met  with  greater  encouragement,  and  the  wheels  of 
commerce  were  lefs  clogged,  during  ihe  reign  of  Sidi  Mahomet  than  at  any  preceding 
period. 

Thus  was  this  monarch  a  fingular  compound  of  liberality  and  intolerance,  of  avarice 
and  benevolence,  of  cruelty  and  compaflion.  It  is  perhaps  only  in  a  (late  of  defpotifm 
that  we  behold  this  confufion  of  charader.  The  legal  reftraints  of  civilized  life,  form 
themfelves  into  habits ;  and  the  eccentricities  and  caprices  to  which  circumftances, 
iituation,  the  ftate  of  the  iiealfh,  or  perhaps  the  variations  of  climate,  difpofe  the 
human  mind^  are  no  longer  found  to  exift  in  European  countries,  or  exift  in  an 
inferior  degree.  Happy  it  is,  when  any  reftraints  are  impofed  upon  us,  to  prevent  us 
from  doing  evil.  Man  is  a  creature  not  formed  for  arbitrary  power*  So  Kmited  are 
bis  views,  fo  variable  his  difpofition,  fo  violent  and  tyrannical  his  paflions,  that  the 
wifeft  of  men  would  certainly  not  wifti  for  abfolute  authority,  and  the  beft,  if  entrufted 
with  it,  would  probably  abufe  it. 

The  conduQ:  of  the  Emperor  towards  foreign  courts  has  already  been  noticed.  His 
means  of  extrafting  moftey  from  them  by  threatening  a  war,  which  perhaps  in  reality 
he  dreaded,  has  been  likewife  ftated.  It  ^11  probably  not  be  unfeafonable  in  this 
place  to  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  their  condud  towards  him. 

The  obfervation  that  firft  and  moft  naturally  prefents  itfelf  upon  this  occafion  is— 
that  nothing  but  grofs  negle£t  or  inexcufeable  ignorance  could  induce  the  European 
princes  in  general  to  remain  in  a  kind  of  tributary  ftate  to  a  prince,  who  had  neither 
an  army  nor  a  fleet  which  deferved  the  name,  and  a  people  whofe  difpofition  is  left 
fuited  to  enterprize  than  perhaps  any  other. 

What  had  they  to  fear  from  him  ?  His  whole  fleet  confifted  only  of  a  few  fmall 
frigates  and  row-boats,  ill  managed  and  worfe  nlanned,  the  whole  of  which  might 
have  been  deftroyed  in  one  day  by  two  or  three  well-appointed  European  frigates. 
The  entrances  of  thofe  ports  where  he  laid  up  his  (hipping,  if  we  except  Tangier  and 
Larache,  are,  as  I  before  obferved,  fo  continually  choaldng  up  with  fand,  that  in  a 
fliort  time  they  will  only  admit  fifliing-boats,  or  the  very  fmalleft  craft.  The  towns 
are  none  of  them  regularly  fortified,  except  Mogodore,  and  that  hardly  produces  half 
a  dozen  men  who  underftand  the  leaft  of  working  the  guns.  And  yet  this  con- 
temptible power  gives  laws  to  all  the  coafts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  may  be  faid  in 
ibme  meafure  to  command  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  ! 

It  may  be  faid,  he  was  too  trifling  a  power  to  notice ;  if  fo,  why  lavifli  immenfe 
prefents  for  the  "purpofe  of  keeping  him  in  temper  ?  Thofe  who  imagined  they 
fecured  his  friendfhip  by  thefe  means  were  much  miftaken ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
only  added  fuel  to  that  flame  of  avarice  which  was  not  to  be  extinguiflied.  If  he  was 
one  day  prefented  with  a  frigate,  he  aflced  for  two  the  next ;  and  the  more  his  requefts 
were  indulged,  the  more  his  inordinate  defires  were  increafed. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  been  converfant  with  the  Moors,  that  to  fecure 
their  friendfliip  you  muft  firft  aflert  your  own  fuperiority,  and  then  if  yoa  make  them 
a  trifling  prefent,  its  value  is  trebled  in  their  eftimation.  The  fame  difpofition  would 
have  been  found  in  Sidi  Mahomet  as  in  the  common  Moor.  So  far  from  courting  an  ' 
alliance,  it  would  rather  have  been  good  policy  at  once  to  quarrel  with  him  ;  the  lofs 
of  a  few  towns,  and  particularly  Mogodore,  to  which  he  was  much  attached,  from  its 
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being  raifed  under  bis  own  aufpices^  would  foon  have  reduced  him  to  good-humour 
and  fubmiffion. 

The  Emperor's  title  is,  Emperor  of.  Africa ;  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  Klitg  oTFez, 
6uz,  and  Gago  ;  Lord  of  Dara  and  Guinea  ;  and  great  Sharif  of  Mahomet."  7 

The  principal  amufement  of  the  Emperor  was  latterly  obferving  his  foldiers  fire  with 
muikets  at  targets,  and  rewarding  thofe  who  were  fuccefsf ul  with  Imall  pieces  of  money. 
He  alfo  occafionally  entertained  himfelf  with  falcons ;  but  in  general  he  fpent  th^ 
greater  part  of  his  time  with  his  women. 

The  Emperor  received  foreigners,  and  tranfa&ed  all  public  bufinefs,  either  in  his 
carriage  or  on  horfeback,  in  fome  of  the  open  fpaces  within  the  palace.  Formerly, 
indeed,  on  fuch  occafions,  it  was  fometimes  cuftomary  to  admit  ftrangers  into  one  of 
the  rooms ;  and  then  he  obliged  them  to  conform  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Country,  by 
pulling  off  their  (hoes  when  in  his  prefence :  but  fome  fpirited  Europeans  a  few  years 
ago  having  refufed  to  pay  that  homage,  he  ever  afterwards  gave  them  audience  in  one 
of  his  court  yards.  The  Spanifh  friars  at  Morocco  only  were  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
for  upon  their  informing  him  that  they  never  pulled  off  their  (hoes  to  any  power  under 
God,  he  always  permitted  them  to  enter  his  room  with  them  on. 

Previous  to  a  (hranger,  whether  an  European  or  Moor,  obtaining  an  audience  of 
His  Moori(h  Majefty,  a  prefent  was  always  made  to  one  of  his  roinifters,  as  an  induce* 
ment  to  him  to  acquaint  his  fovereign  that  a  ftranger  folicited  that  honour.  The  firft 
prefent,  unlefs  it  was  fomething  very  handfome,  did  not  always  fucceed ;  and  it  was 
frequently  neceffary  to  apply  to  two  or  three  minifters  to  procure  a  fpeed^  audience,  or 
even  to  fend  1n  a  prefent  to  one  of  the  Sultanas,  none  of  whom  entertained  any  ver^ 
uneafy  fenfations  about  accepting  the  compliment.  The  latter  was  indeed  the  moft 
certain  mode  of  fucceeding. 

After  having  fo  far  accompli(hed  his  wi(hes,  the  ftranger  was  next  liable  to  be 
detained  a  longer  or  a  (horter  time  before  the  capricious  monarch  would  fix  on  a  day 
for  receiving  him.  Even  after  this  he  would  frequently  fend  for  him  in  a  violent  hurry 
to  the  palace,  and  when  there  keep  him  (landing  m  one  of  the  open  courts  feveral 
hours ;  he  would  then  fend  an  excufe  for  not  admitting  him  on  that  day ;  and  this 
difagreeable  procefs  was  in  many  inftances  repeated  three  or  four  times.  The  tardinels, 
infolence,  and  irregularity  of  the  court  of  Morocco  is  indeed  beyond  conception ;  and 
tnofe  who  have  bufmefs  there  ought  to  be  poffeffed  of  all  the  philofophy  and  patience 
of  a  ftoic,  if  they  would  avoid  the  deprivation  of  their  fenfes. 

^  No  perfon  whatever,  whether.  Moor  or  Chriftian,  was  admitted  into  the  prefence  of 
the  fovereign,  but  when  accompanied  with  an  handfome  prefent,  more  or  lefs  valuable, 
in  proportion  to  the  favour  intended  to  be  requefted.  Even  the  Emperor's  own  fons 
were  not  exempted  from  this  cuftom,  upon  paying  their  firft  vifit  after  a  previous 
abfence.  The  generofity  of  the  fuitor  muft  not  even  ftop  here ;  for  when  the  audience 
is  over,  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  with  his  fervants  and  the  porters  of  all  the  gates 
in  the  palace,  which  are  rather  numerous,  have  a  claim  for  their  perquifites,  and  are 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  till  they  obtain  fomething.  Indeed,  as  they  receive  no  pay  from 
theur  royal  mafter,  thefe  perquifites  were  the  only  means  they  had  of  obtaining  a  fub- 
fiftence 

After 

*  For  the  fatisfafti'oti  of  thofe  who  may  have  occafton  to  vi'fit  the  ccMiit  of  Morocco  upoD  bufioeft,  { 
have  with  difficulty  obtained  an  account  of  the  fees  which  are  ufaally  paid  by  European  merchants  to  the 
Emperor'a  attendants.   Confuk  and  ambafladors  of  courfe  pay  more  in  proportion. 
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After  having  completed  the  bufmefs  at  court,  the  obtaining  of  the  final  difpatchea 
was  commonly  attended  with  the  fame  difficulties  as  the  obtaining  of  an  audi- 
ence.**  The  Emperor  was  not  only  naturally  very  foigetful,  but  fometimes,  from 
political  motives,  intentionally  fo.  He  was  very  well  aware  that  the  longer  (trangera 
were  detained  at  Morocco,  the  more  his  minifters  would  be  enriched  by  them ;  and 
as  the  money  came  at  laft,  though  by  a  circuitous  courfe,  into  his  own  pocket,  he 
ufed  frequently  to  forget  that  llrangers  were  waiting  for  their  difpatches.  The 
xninifters,  an  the  other  hand,  unlefs  ftimulated  by  fubftantial  prefents,  were  generally 
extremely  dilatory  in  reminding  him  of  them ;  and  there  have  been  many  inftancea 
of  foreigners  being  detained  at  Morocco  five  or  fix  weeks,  entirely  owing  to  this 
drcumftance. 

With  refpeft  to  the  court  of  Morocco,  it  latterly  hardly  deferved  that  appellation. 
When  the  Emperor  was  young,  his  faculties  clear,  and  his  abilities  in  their  prime,  he 
ehtrufted  to  his  minifters  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  public  bufinefs ;  but  within  the  few 
laft  years  of  his  life,  when  his  ftrength  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind  were  worn  out  by 
hard  fervices  and  old  age,  either  from  fufpicion  or  dotage,  he  took  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment  entirely  into  his  own  hands.  The  minifters  and  fecretaries  not  daring  to  notice 
the  miftakes  of  the  fovereign,  were  obliged  to  write  out  letters  and  fend  orders,  which 
were  contradifted  almoft  every  hour,  and  which  occafioned  the  utmoft  confufion.  The 
court  of  Morocco,  indeed,  under  the  moft  advantageous  circumftances,  was  always 
notorious  for  its  irregularity  and  contradidion ;  but  a  fhort  time  previous  to  the 
Emperor's  death  the  government  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  exift  at  all. 

As  an  account  of  the  officers  employed  about  the  court  of  the  Emperor  has  never 
been  particularly  detailed  to  the  public,  a  fhort  ftatement  of  them  will  probably  not  be 


Expcocet.at  Coart. 

To  the  Emperor  —  A  more  or  lefa  Talaable  prefent,  according  to  the  farour  which  is  expeAe<]# 
To  the  mafter  ot  the  ceremonies  for  pubUc  audiences,  who  introduces  ftraneers  1  im.  r  • 
to  the  Emperor-  -         -         -         -         -         -         }  The  fame  m  proportion. 


To  the  man  who  attends  the  Emperor  at  the  Machoirc  -         •  -  ao 

To     —     who  cleans  his  mufkets         -         «  •         •  •  20 

To     —     who  has  the  care  of  his  horfes          •  m         m  m  20 

To     —     who  makes  tea  for  the  Emperor        .  .         .  • 

'Po  — -     who  has  the  care  of  his  lance           -  -         -  • 

To     —     who  has  the  care  of  his  umbrella  -  g 

To     —     who  has  the  care  of  the  Emperor's  faddles  -  •  ]q 

To  the  Emperor's  coachman                          -  -         -  -  j 

To  the  man  who  has  the  care  of  the  Emperor's  fpurs  -  •  g 

To            who  has  the  care  of  the  Emperor's  tents  -  •  jo 

To            who  has  the  care  of  the  Emperor's  flippers  g 

To     —     who  gives  the  Emperor  water  to  drink  -  .  g 

To     —     who  takes  care  of  the  Emperor's  chair  -  g 

To     —     who  takes  the  flies  oiF  the  Emperor's  face  .  g 

To     —     who  takes  care  of  the  Emperor's  fword  ^      «  •  ^ 

To            who  takes  care  of  the  Emperor's  watch  -  g 

To  the  porters  of  the  Machoire,  for  ten  gates             -  •      «  40 

To  the  Emperor's  gardeners              -            -  ^         •  •       ,  10 

To  calling  tor  each  audience              ^            -  -         -  -  la 

Total  •  ao5 

An  otince,  as  I  hara  before  obfer? cdt  is  a  filver  coin  of  nearly  the  iam«  ? aluc  as  fife  pence  EngliA, 
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uninterefting :  I  fliall  therefore,  in  as  few  words  as  poifible,  point  out  their  rcTpeftive 
employments.  '  ' 

.   The  Emperor's  court  confided  of, 

!•  A  prime  .minifter,  named  the  effendi,  or  friend  ;  who  was  the  refponfible  man^ 
and  during  that  period  when  the  government  was  carried  on  in  a  more  regular  manner, 
all  letters  and  orders  were  figned  by  him  before  they  were  difpatched. 

2.  A  principle  fecretary  to  the  treafury,  united  with  the  office  of  effendi ;  who  had 
the  difburfement  at  large  of  the  Emperor's  payments,  with  fix  Mooriih  and  feven  Jewifh 
under-fecretaries.        -  - 

3.  A  mafter  of  the  horfe,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  affiftants. 

4.  A  grand  chamberlain,  a  place  commonly  united  with  that  of  prime  minifter,  with 
feventeen  affiftants ;  nine  of  whom  were  fons  of  Spanifli  renegadoes,  three  fons  of 
negroes,  and  the  others  Moors. 

5.  A  grand  falconer,  which  is  an  hereditary  place,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  with  twenty  affiftants. 

6.  A  keeper  of  the  great  feaL 

7.  Two  grand  ftewards,  with  eight  affiftants. 

8.  Five  iufpedors-general  of  all  the  Emperor's  aflairs,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
the  effendi. 

9.  Three  mafters  of  ceremonies  for  public  audiences,  with  forty  affiftants. 

10.  An  interpreter-general  for  the  German,  Dutch,  Englifli,  French,  Spanifti,  ai^d 
Latin  languages ;  this  man  was  a  German  renegado. 

1 1.  A  fecretary  for  the  Spanifti  and  Italian  languages,  who  was  a  Genoefe« 

12.  Two  grand  keepers  of  the  jewels  and  plate. 

13.  A  grand  mafter  of  the  baths. 

14.  Two  grand  keepers  of  the  arfenal. 

15.  Two  keepers  or  the  Emperor's  goods  and  warehoufes% 

16.  Three  infpeftors  of  mofques,  &c. 
17.,  Five  keepers  of  the  provifions. 

18.  Two  keepers  of  the  library. 

19.  Two  aftrologers. 

20.  Four  mafters  of  the  carriages,  with  two  affiftants. 

21.  Twelve  fons  of  renegadoes,  who  have  never  had  beards,  employed  in  drawinsr 
the  fmall  carriages.^ 

22.  Three  principal  affiftants  for  prayers,  with  feventeen  (Jeputies,  fons^of  the  great 
people  of  the  empire. 

23.  Three  bearers  of  the  umbrella,  with  nine  affiftants, 

24.  One  bearer  of  the  fabre. 

25.  Two  bearers  of  the  bafon, 

26.  Two  bearers  of  the  lance. 

27.  One  bearer  of  the  watch. 

28.  Five  bearers  of  the  Emperor's  own  firelocks,  who  are  all  alcaides,  with  fifteen 
inferior  affiftants. 

29.  A  bearer  of  the  colours  and  ftandard, 

30.  A  phyfician  and  a  furgeon,  with  feveral  tradefmen,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Upon  taking  a  retrofpeftive  view  of  the  employments  under  the  Emperor  of 

Morocco,  we  fliall  not  find  that  they  differ  fo  much  from  thofe  of  other  ftates,  as  might 
have^een  imagined,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  European  cuftoms  obfervable  in  this 
people  in  other  re/pedls.   The  places  of  effendi  and  principal  fecretary  to  the  treafury 
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being  united  m  one  perfon,  bears  confidesable  analogy  to  the  union  of  the  office 
of  prime  niinifter  with  thbfe  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  firfl:  lord  of 
the  treafury.  The  appointments  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  grand 
chamberlain,  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  and  grand  falconer,  are  all  places  which 
are  well  known  in  European  courts ;  and  many  others  have  nearly  the  fame  corref- 
pondence. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  court  of  Morocco  and  thofe  of  Europe  is, 
that  the  pofTeffors  of  thefe  appointments  in  European  courts  enjoy  very  lucrative 
incomes  from  their  refpeftive  (rates,  while  thofe  of  Morocco  receive  none  at  all  from 
the  court.  They  depend  folely  on  the  perquifites  which  are  paid  them  by  thofe  who 
have  bulinefs  to  tranfafl  with  the  court.  Even  this,  however,  fometimes  forms  a  very 
inconfiderable  income,  though  always  fubjeft  to  defalcation  from  the  rapacious  hand  of 
their  fovereign,  who  feizes  upon  every  thing  with  which  he  comes  in  contaft. 

The  effendi  to  the  Emperor  had  a  degree  of  addrefs,  and  an  elegknce  of  mariners, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  an  European  courtier.  He  received  a  ftranger  with 
a  pleafing  fmile,  and  a  refpedful  bow ;  (hook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  enquired  after 
his  healthy  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  and  offered  him  his  fervices.  As  he  was  rich,  he 
was  always  extremely  timid  in  the  prefence  of  the  Emperor,  notwithftanding  he  annually 
made  him  a  large  prefent  to  keep  him  in  temper.  Some  of  the  princes,  and  many 
others,  followed  bis  example  in  this  refpeft,  judioioufly  preferring  the  enjoyment  of  a 
little  with  a  certainty,  to  the  running  a  rilk  of  the  whole. 

The  Emperor  of  late  had  no  regular  court  days,  but  fixed  upon  them  as  inclination 
or  convenience  didated.  On  thofe  days  all  the  princes  who  were  at  Morocco,  and 
every  perfon  in  the  immediate  fervice  of  the  Emperor,  were  obliged  to  attend  at  the 
machoire,  an  open  part  of  the  palace  fo  named,  where  they,  with  the  foldiers,  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent;  the  miniilers  and  .ftrangers  in  front,  and  the 
fovereign,  either  on  horfeback  or  in  his  carriage,  in  the  centre.  Upon  thefe  occafions 
the  public  bufinefs  in  general  was  tranfaAed,  foreigners  were  received,  grievances 
were  ftatcd,  complaints  heard  (every  perfon  being  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  Emperor 
for  redrefs,)  and  malefaftors  were  punifhed  in  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign,  and  the 
whole  court. 

The  revenues  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  confift  of  a  tenth  on  every  article  of 
confomption,  being  the  natural  production  of  the  country,  as  allowed  him  by  the 
Koran)  an  annual  tax  upon  the  Jews;  his  cuftom-houfe  and  excife  duties;  and  the 
tributes  which  he  exacts  from  his  fubjeCts,  foreign  ftates,  and  European  merchants,  in 
the  form  of  prefents.  From  the  laft  articles  he  derives  the  moil  confiderable  part  of 
his  income. 

The  want  of  fyftem,  and  the  caprice  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  was  fuch,  that  it  is  utterly 
impoi&ble  to  fay  what  was  the  annual  amount  of  all  thefe  branches  of  revenue.  The 
duties  were  frequently  changed  three  or  four  times  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  and  the 
tributes  were  fubjed  to  an  equal  degree  of  uncertainty.  After  all,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  great  doubt  and  fpeculation  whether  Sidi  Mahomet  was  wealthy.  Fr^tn  the 
greater  encouragement  to  commerce  'during  his  reign,  the  trifling  expence^of  his 
court,  every  perfon  engaged  about  it  receiving  little  or  no  pay  from  the  Emperor,  the 
uncommonly  fevere  exa£lions  he  enforced,  and  the  numerous  voluntary  prefents  he 
received,  the  natural  conclufion  was,  that  he  muft  have  been  very  rich.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  his  expences  at  the  fieges  of  Melilla  and  Mazagan  are  known 
to  have  been  very  confiderable ;  and  thefe,  united  to  the  valuable  prefents  he  annually 
tranfmitted  to  the  Grand  Seignior^  and  to  the  lharifs  of  Mecca,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  ' 
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oppofite  fcale  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  his  t^alth  was  far 
from  confiderable. 

The  land  forces  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  confift  principally  of  black  troops^  the 
defcendants  of  thofe  negroes  which  Muley  Ifhmael  imported  from  Guinea,  and  fome 
few  white,  amounting  altogether  to  an  army  of  about  thirty-fix  thoufand  men  upon 
the  eftablifliment,  two-thirds  of  which  are  cavalry.  This  eftablifliment,  however, 
upon  occafion  admits  of  a  confiderable  increafe,  as  every  man  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
foldier,  and  when  called  upon  is  obliged  to  a£l:  in  that  capacity.  About  fix  thoufand 
of  the  {landing  forces  form  the  Emperor's  body  guard,  and  are  always  kept  near  his 
perfon ;  the  remainder  are  quartered  in  the  different  towns  of  the  empire,  and  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  balhaws  of  the  provinces.  They  are  all  clothed  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  receive  a  trifling  pay ;  but  their  chief  dependance  is  on  plunder,  which 
they  have  frequent  opportunities  of  acquiring. 

The  foldiers  have  no  diftindion  in  drefs  from  the  other  Moors,  and  are  only  marked 
by  their  accoutrements,  which  confift  of  a  fabre,  a  very  long  mufket,  a  fmall  red 
leather  box  to  hold  their  balls,  which  is  fixed  in  front  by  means  of  a  belt,  and  a 
powder-horn  flung  over  their  fhoulders. 

The  army  is  under  the  diredion  of  a  commander  in  chief,  four  principal  baihaws, 
and  alcaides  who  command  diftind  divifions.  With  refped  to  the  alcaides  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  there  are  three  defcriptions  of  perfons  who  bear  this  appellation  :  but 
thofe  to  whom  I  at  prefent  allude  are  military  officers,  who  command  foldiers  from  a 
thoufand  to  five  hundred,  twenty-five,  or  even  four  men  in  a  divifion. 

The  black  troops  which  I  have  been  defcribing  are  naturally  of  a  very  fiery  dif« 
pofition,  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  hunger,  thirft,  and  every  difficulty  to 
which  a  military  life  is  expofed.  They  appear  well  calculated  for  flurmifhing  parties, 
or  for  the  purpofe  of  haraffing  an  enemy ;  but  were  they  obliged  to  undergo  a  regular 
attack,  from  their  total  want  of  difcipline  they  would  foon  be  routed.  In  all  their 
manoeuvres  they  have  no  notion  whatever  of  order  and  regularity,  but  have  altogether 
more  the  appearance  ^f  a  rabble  than  of  an  army. 

Though  thefe  troops  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  ftrongeft  fupport  of  defpotifm,  yet 
from  their  avarice  and  love  of  variety  they  frequently  prove  the  moft  dangerous 
enemies  to  their  monarchs  ;  they  are  often  known  to  excite  fedition  and  rebellion,  and 
their  infolence  has  fometimes  proceeded  to  fuch  exceffes  as  nearly  to  overturn  the 
government.  Their  condud  is  governed  only  by  their  paflions.  Thofe  who  pay  them 
beft,  ai^d  treat  them  ^ith  the  greateft  attention,  they  will  always  be  moft  ready  to 
fupportif  This  circumftance,  independent  of  every  other,  makes  it  the  intereft  of 
V  the  monarch  to  keep  his  fubjeds  in  as  complete  a  ftaie  of  poverty  as  poffible.  The 
Moors  are  indeed  remarkable  for  infincerity  in  their  attachments,  and  for  their  love 
of  variety ;  a  military  force,  in  this  kingdom  efpecially,  is  therefore  the  only  means 
which  a  defpotic  monarch  can  employ  for  fecuring  himfelf  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
throne.  5gnorant  of  every  principle  of  rational  liberty,  whatever  contefts  this  devoted 
pfeople  may  engage  in  with  their  tyrants  are  merely  contefts  for  the  fuccefiion  j  and  the 
ible  objtefl  for  which  they  fpend  their  lives  and  their  property  is  to  exchange  one 
mercilefs  defpot  for  another. 

The  Emperor's  navy  j:ontifts  of  about  fifteen  fmall  frigates,  a  few  xebecks,  apd 
between  twenty  and  thirty  row-gallies.  The  whole  is  commanded  by  one  admiral ; 
but  as  thefe  veffels  are  principally  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  piracy,  they  feldom  unite 
in  a  fleet*   The  number  of  feamen  in  the  fervice  axe  computed  at  fix  thoufand* 
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I  have  already  noted  the  bad  ftate  of  the  ports  of  Morocco,  and  the  probability  of 
their  becoming  ftill  worfe ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  very  little  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Emperor  as  a  naval  power ;  and  indeed  1  am  apt  to  believe,  that  though  a 
confklerable  part  of  his  dominions  is  apparently  maritime,  he  will  in  the  courie  of 
fome  years  be  deftitute  both  of  fleets  ai\d  harbours* 

When  defcribing  the  Emperor's  character,  I  obferved,  that  there  cannot  esift  a 
more  abfolute  government  than  that  of  Morocco ;  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
fubjeds  depending  entirely  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  monarch.  The  forms  of 
order  and  juftice  are,  however,  ftill  preferved,  though  but  very  little  of  the  fubftance 
remains. 

An  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  the  government  of  every  province,  who, 
as  I  have  already  ftated,  is  named  a  bafhaw  ;  he  is  generally  a  Moor  of  fome  diftinc- 
tion,  and  frequently  one  of  the  Emperor's  fons.  This  officer,  who  is  appointed  or 
removed  at  the  will  of  the  fdvereign,  has  almofl;  an  unlimited  power  throughout  th^ 
province  which  he  commands ;  he  can  inflid  every  punifhment  but  death,  can  levy 
taxes,  impofe  fines,  and  in  fhort,  can  plunder  any  individual  he  pleafes  ;  and  indeed, 
if  the  reader  will  not  fmile  at  the  abufe  of  words,  the  plundering  of  the  public  and  of 
individuals  may  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  hi&  office.  When  by  every 
fpecies  of  rapacity  he  has  amaffed  a  large  property,  it  then  becomes  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Emperor  to  divert  this  treafure  into  his  own  coffers.  Some  frivolous  plea  is 
therefore  invented  for  the  imprifoning  of  the  bafhaw,  which  is  immediately  put  into 
execution.  The  Emperor  then  fei&es  upon  all  his  property,  and  afterwards  reinftates 
Uim  in  his  government,  in  order  that  the  fame  game  may  be  played  over  again.  —  So 
perfedly  acquainted  with  mankind  in  every  ftate  and  fituation  was  our  inimitable 
Shakefpeare : 

Rofencraniz. '  Take  you  me  for  a  fpunge,  my  Lord  ? 

*^  Hamlet.  Aye,  fir ;  that  foaks  up  the  king's  countenance,  his  rewards,  his  autho- 
rities.   But  fuch  officers  do  the  king  beft  fervice  in  the  end ;  he  keeps  them,  like 
an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw ;  firft  mouthed,  to  be  at  laft  fwallowed.    When  he 
needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  fqueezing  you,  and,  fpunge,  you  (hall  be  dry 
^  again." 

Subordinate  to  the  bafhaw,  the  Emperor  appoints  governors  to  each  town,  named 
.  alcaides ;  and  officers  with  a  fimilar  authority  m  every  douhar  or  encampment,  who 
are  called  fhaiks.  Thefe  officers  have  the  fame  power  inverted  in  them  over  their 
feveral  diflrifts  as  the  bafhaws  have  in  their  provinces.  But  in  other  refpeds  their 
fituation  is  worfe,  as  they  are  not  only  fubje£t  to  the  tyranny  and  caprice  of  the  Empe« 
xor,  but  alfo  of  the  bafhaw. 

Tt^e  alcaide,  or  governor,  is  invefled  with  both  the  military  and  civil  authority  in 
the  town  where  he  refidesi  As  a  military  officer  he  commands  a  certain  number  of 
foldiers,  whom  he  employs  for  the  public  defence  and  tranquillity,  and  alfo  for  en- 
forcing the  payment  of  taxes,  for  the  punifhing  of  delinquents,  and  to  convey  his 
orders  and  meffages  to  court,  or  into  the  country.  As  a  civil  officer,  he  has  the 
entire  cognizance  of  all  criminal  matters,  for  which  he  difcretionally  inflids  any  punifh« 
ment  fhort  of  death. 

If  we  only  refleft  on  the  dangerous  extent  of  this  almofl:  unlimited  power,  it  is  eafy 
to  anticipate  the  abufes  of  it  in  a  country  where  fo  little  attention  is  paid  to  juftice  or 
honour.  For  the  mofl  trifling  offences  the  alcaide  condemns  the  delinquent  not  only 
to  be  baflinadoed  very  feverely  and  imprifoned,  but  alfo  to  pay  hirA  a  fum  of  money, 
or  prefent  him  with  fome  other  article  equal  in  value,  which  probably  the  prifoner  has 
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been  half  his  life  in  acquinnfi;.  It  frequently  happens,  indeed,  that  £ilfe  accufiitions 
are  invented  purpofely  againft  individuals  to  plunder  them  of  their  property.  This  b 
not  the  only  inconvenience  arifing  from  an  abufe  of  power ;  —  for  let  a  peifon  commit 
the  mod  notorious  crime,  if  he  can  carry  up  a  prefent  to  the  governor  of  greater 
value  than  >^hat  was  prefented  by  his  accufer,  he  is  not  only  forgiven,  but  if  he  has  the 
lead  ingenuity  he  will  find  very  little  difficulty  in  even  throwing  the  whole  of  the  crime 
upon  his  antagonift.  Indeed,  in  this  country,  juflice,  pr  rather  judgment,  is  mod 
eafily  procured  l^y  purchafing  it. 

Under  the  alcaide  is  an  officer  named  ell-hackum,  or  deputy  govemorj  whofe  office 
bears  fome  analogy  to  our  principal  bailiff  or  conflable. 

Befides  thefe  officers,  there  is  in  every  town  a  cadi,  who  is  both  a  civil  judge  and 
the  chief  prieft }  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  civil  and  religious  inftitutions  are  united 
in  the  Koran.  When  any  difpute  happens  between  individuals,  refpeding  matters 
of  right  or  property,  debts,  infults,  &c.  the  perfon  who  fuppofes  himfelf  injured  may 
apply  for  redrefs  to  the  cadi,  who  is  to  determine  the  matter  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Koran.  In  the  abfence  of  the  cadi,  any  of  the  talbs,  who  are  common 
priefts,  are  equally  authorized  to  z6t  for  him.  If  the  parties  choofe  to  employ  law- 
yers, the  pleadings  muft  be  carried  on  in  writing,  otherwife  they  plead  orally  their 
own  caufes.  Upon  thefe  occafions  the  cadi  or  talbs  cannot  openly  receive  any 
payment,  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  too  frequently  influenced  by  private 
prefents. 

'The  chief  of  the  cadis  is  the  mufti,  who  is  alfo  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church. 

When  any  party  in  a  fuit  conceives  that  he  has  reafon  to  complain  of  the  jurifdi^ofl 
of  thefe  officers,  he  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  who  gives  public  .audiences 
for  the  purpofe  of  adminiftering  juflice.  This  cuftom  would  be  a  great  alleviation  to 
the  evils  of  defpotifm,  were  the  Emperor  always  to  adminifter  juflice  impanially ;  but 
valuable  prefents  have  fometimes  too  powerful  an  influence  even  over  the  fovereign 
himfelf.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  great  diflance  of  many  of  the  pro^ 
vinces  from  the  feat  of  government,  the  people  feldom  embrace  this  laft  refource  in 
applying  for  juflice. 

The  mode  of  punifhing  criminals  in  this  country  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of 
the  fovereign.  Trifling  offences  are  ufually  punilhed  by  imprifonment  and  the  bafti- 
nado,  which  is  infliding  a  certain  number  of  ilripes  on  the  back  and  legs  by  leather 
ftraps,  and  which  is  fometimes  executed  with  great  feverity.  For  crimes  of  a  more 
ferious  nature,  in  fome  cafes  the  hands  are  cut  off,  particularly  for  flealing,  in  others 
a  leg  and  a  hand.  When  I  was  at  Morocco,  four  men  who  had  committed  murder, 
bad  both  their  hands  and  legs  cut  off,  and  were  afterwards  (hot.  Other  criminals  are 
run  through  with  fwords,  knocked  down  with  clubs,  or  are  beheaded.  Another  mode 
of  punifliment  is  toffing,  which  is  fo  contrived  that  the  vidim  falls  immediately  upon 
hisnead.  There  were  feveral  perfons  about  Sidi  Mahomet,  who  from  pradice  had 
acquired  a  habit-  of  throwing  perfons  up,  fo  as  at  pleafure  either  to  break  the  head, 
diflocate  the  neck,  fradlurean  arm,  leg,  or  both,  or  to  let  them  fall  without  receiving 
any  material  injury.  When  I  wks  at  Morocco,  a  man  received  the  latter  punifhment  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Emperor  made  him  a  handfome  prefent,  as  a 
recompence  for  what  he  had  fuffered. 

To  fum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  there  is  no  mode  of  cruelty  known  which  has  not 
been  pradlifed  at  Morocco.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  prefent  uncivilized  ftate 
of  the  people,  fevere  and  exemplary  punifliments  may  be  neceffary  to  keep  them  in 
any  degree  of  fubje£tion  j  but  it  mxxd  be  at  leaft  allowed,  that  fuch  feverities  fiiould 
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never  be  infli£led  but  when  there  is  a  full  proof  of  guilt.  The  contrary  of  this  I  am 
aftaidiB  too  often  the  cafe  at  Morocco.  The  accufed  is  feldom  permitted  to  make 
his  defence,  but  is'  fent  out  of  the  world  rery  frequently  without  knowing  for  what 
he  fuffers. 

Thefe  puniOiments  were  always  infliAed  in  the  prefence  of  the  Emperor.  The  former 
monarchs  of  this  country  were  their  own  executioners,  and  Sidi  Mahomet  a&ed  in  the 
fame  capacity  when  prince;  but  upon  his  acceilion  to  the  throne  he  refigned  that 
refpe£lable  office  to  his  negro  foldiers.  I  never  was  prefent  at  any  of  thefe  executions, 
but  was  informed  that  legs  and  arms  are  taken  off  by  a  common  knife  and  faw,  and  that 
the  (lump  is  afterwards  dipped  in  boiling  pitch,  which  is  the  only  mode  of  {topping  the 
hsemorrhage  with  which  they  are  acquainted. 

To  evince  in  what  a  cool  light  all  thefe  things  are  coniidered  by  the  Moors,  one  of 
the  Emperor's  fons  had  undertaken  to  put  a  memorial  from  me  into  his  father's  hands, 
praying  to  be  fent  home.  Upon  my  calling  upon  him  to  aik  if  he  had  complied  with 
mv  requeft,  he  informed  me,  that  when  he  laft  faw  his  father  an  opportunity  had  not 
offered,  as  he  was  then  very  bi0  in  pyttingfome  perfons  to  death. 

CHAP.  X.  — Arrival  of  Muley  4hfulem  at  Morocco  —  his  pompous  Entry.  —  Adventures 
of  fome  Englijh  Captives.  —  Account  of  wild  Arabs.  —  Interview  with  the  Prince.  — 
flattering  Expectations  —  dif appointed.  —  Unworthy  Conduil  of  the  Prince  —  his 
Departure  for  Mecca.  —  Difagreeable  Embarraffments.  —  Efforts  of  the  Author  to 
procure  Leave  to  return. 

ABOUT  ten  days  after  my  interview  with  the  Emperor,  Muley  Abfulem  arrived 
from  Tarudant,  in  his  way  to  Mecca.  As  this  prince  was  fo  diftinguiflied  a  favourite 
with  the  Emperor,  his  public  entrance  into  Morocco  was  conduced  in  a  much  more 
magnificent  ftile  than  any  other  part  of  the  royal  family  would  perhaps  have  ventured 
upon.  As  foon  as  intelligence  arrived  that  the  prince  was  approaching  the  city,  two 
of  his  brothers,  Muley  Slemma  and  Muley  Ouffine,  who  happened  ^o  be  at  Morocco 
at  the  time,  the  baihaw,  and  all  the  principal  perfons  in  the  city,  received  orders  to 
proceed  on  horfeback  to  meet  him,  which  they  did  in  great  form,  and  found  him 
encamped  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  miles.  As  foon  as  he  had  dined  the  caval- 
cade commenced,  confiding  firft,  of  all  the  prince's  alcaides,  about  twelve  in  number, 
in  front,  flanked  on  each  fide  by  one  ftandard-bearer,  who  carried  each  a  red  flag, 
and  one  lance-bearer,  carrying  a  lance  of  an  uncommon  length.  Behind  them  was 
Muley  Abfulem  in  the  centre  ;  on  the  right  of  him  Muley  Slemma,  and  on  the  left 
Muley  Oufiine.  The  next  in  order  was  the  bafliaw,  with  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
city ;  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  troop  of  one  hundred  cavalry,  all  abreaft, 
partly  negroes  and  partly  Moors,  who  had  the  butt  end  of  their  muflcets  refting  on 
their  faddles,  with  the  muzzles  pointed  perpendicularly.  In  thb  manner  the  prince 
advanced  till  he  approached  the  walls  of  the  town,  where  he  received  orders  to  halt 
till  the  Emperor  came  to  him  ;  an  honour  which  had  never  been  paid^by^Sidi  Mahomet 
to  any  perfon  before.  The  Emperor  fliortly  after  advanced  on  horfeback,  with 
his  fuite,  confiding  of  about  fifty  foldiers.  Upon  his  approach,  Mulev  Abfulem 
difmounted  and  kiffed  the  earth  ;  upon  which  the'  Emperor  commanded  him  to  rife, 
and  approach  clofe  to  his  perfon.    He  then  bleffed  him,  laying  his  hand  oil  the 

Erince's  head,  and  afterwards  embraced  him  with  all  the  affe£Uon  of  a  fond  father, 
laving  made  man^  enquiries  concerning  his  fon's  healt^,  the  Emperor  took  his 
leave,  and  each  retured  to  their  refpedive  places  of  refidence.   As  foon  as  the  prince 
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had  got  within  -the  walls  of  his  garden,  his  troops  fired  three  vollies  of  mtfiketry 
in  an  irregular  manner,  as  is  cuftomary  on  thefe  occafions,  and  there  the  cer^ony 
concluded* 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  I  loft  no  time  in  waiting  on  His  Highnefs,  and  I 
received  from  him  as  flattering  a  reception  as  I  could  poflibly  wiih*  The  prince 
infqrmed  me  that  he  had  continued  recovering  his  fight  gradually,  and  that  he  found 
himfelf  in  every  other  refped  in  good  health.  I  took  this  opportunity  of  reprefenting 
to  hrm  hdw  difagreeably  I  was  fituated  with  refpe^l  to  the  Emperor,  and  trufted 
that  he  would  now  clear  up  every  doubt  that  might  have  arifen  on  my  account ;  and 
with  this  requeft  he  promifed  to  comply.  On  paying  my  fecond  vilit,  the  prince 
informed  me  that  he  had  obtained  the  Emperor's  permiflion  to  have  ajg;ain  recourfe 
to  his  medicines,  and  that  he  was  certain  he  (hould  have  influence  Sufficient  with 
htt  fiskther  to  perfuade  him  to  give  me  up  the  Englifli  captives,  as  a  compliment  for  my 
fenrices. 

The  prince  had  brought  along  with  him  to  Morocco  the  Englilh  captain,  the  only 
Englifhman  that  had  been  left  in  flavery,  the  black  having  died  fome  time  before.  My 
reader  will  eafily  conceive  the  pleafure  I  felt  at  feeing  my  unfortunate  couiiitryman, 
>who  bad  been  left  alone  in  the  hands  of  favages,  now  out  of  immediate  flavery,  and 
with  the  chearful  profped,  according  to  the  promifes  of  the  prince,  of  being  im- 
mediately fent  home  to  his  friends  and  country.  My  fenfations  indeed  on  the  occa- 
iion  may  be  much  more  eafily  felt  than  defcribed.  But  if  this  circumftance  had 
fuch  an  effe^l  upon  me,  what  muft  it  have  had  upon  this  unfortunate  officer,  who  for 
fome  months  paft  had  been  feparated  from  his  people,  one  of  whom  was  a  near 
relation,  and  without  knowing  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive  ;  who  with  the  evils 
of  flavery  had  experienced  that  of  a  fevere  fever,  \rithout  having  any  perfon  to  con* 
fole  him,  or  afford  him  that  afliftance  which  is  fo  neceflary  upon  fuch  occafions?  To 
be  redeemed  under  fuch  circumftances  from  his  inhofpitable  fituation,  to  recover 
from  his  illnefs,  and  to  meet  with  all  his  companions  at  Morocco,  well  taken  care 
of  by  the  Emperor,  was  a  change  which  he  had  given  up  all  expe^tion  of  ever 
beholding. 

The  captain  was  a  well  informed  young  man,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  He  had^ 
been  brought  up,  as  I  before  intimated,  to  the  profeffion  of  medicine  and  furgery^  in 
both  of  which  he  had  recdved  a  good  education.  His  firft  eflay  in  the  world  was  as 
furgeon  to  a  Guinea*man ;  after  having  made  feveral  voyages  in  this  capacity,  however^ 
finding  it  a  difadvantageous  employment,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  fmall  veffel 
in  the  fame  trade,  and  this  was  his  firft  voyage  as  commander. 

Contrary  to  his  inclination  he  was  ordered  by  his  owners  to  fail  between  the  Cana- 
ries and  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which  is  at  all  times  confidered  as  a  dangerous  naviga- 
tion. As  he  approached  towards  the  fpot  where  his  misfortune  happened,  which  is 
inhabited  by  wild  Arabs,  he  got  into  a  ftrong  current,  which  drives  diredly  towards 
the  fliore,  and  a  perfefi  calm  fucceeding,  the  veffel  unavoidably  ran  aground.  The 
crew  immediately  took  to  their  boat,  carried  off"  all  the  money  on  board,  which  was 
about  five  hundred  dollars,  with  a  good  ftare  of  provifions  and  water,  and  got  fafe 
to  fliore. 

The  part  of  the  country  where  they  were  wrecked  confifted  of  deep  and  heavy  fands. 
As  upon  their  firft  landing  they  faw  nothing  to  moieft  them,  it  was  their  intention 
to  proceed  on  foot,  along  the  coaft  to  the  northward,  till  they  could  reach  Santa 
.  Cruz  or  Mogodore,  where  they  could  make  their  fituation  known.    For  this 
purpofe  they  fet  off*  with  their  money,  provifions,  and  water,  and  met  with  no  difturb- 
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ance  till  the  end  of  two  days.  They  then  obferved  a  party  of  wild  Arabs,  armed  with 
large  clubs  and  knives,  and  rapidly  advancing  towards  them ;  their  firil  objed  was 
to  bury  their  money  in  the  fands.  Overpowered  by  numbers,  they  faw  no  chance  of 
making  a  fuccefsful  defence,  and  therefore  every  moment  expeded  mftantaneous  deaths 
The  favages,  however,  had  a  different  objed  in  view.  They  knew  very  well  that 
what  property  the  unfortunate  people  had  about  them  was  fufEciently  fecure,  without 
being  under  the  neceffity  of  deftroying  their  lives  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  they  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  their  perfons  when  offered  for  fale ;  their  ultimate  objed  there^- 
tore  was,  to  bring  them  to  market  as  Haves. 

As  each  of  their  conquerors  conceived  himfelf  equally  interefted  in  the  capture^, 
they  were  foAie  time  before  they  could  agree  among  themfelves  how  they  fliould^ 
difpofe  of  their  prifoners  ;  in  the  mean  time  fome  of  the  people  were  knocked  down,.^ 
others  had  their  pockets  cut  out,  and  the  buttons  torn  from  off  their  coats.  They 
were  at  laft  feized  on  by  different  perfons,  and  carried  away  to  diffierent  places  of 
refidence. 

As  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fome  of  thefe  favages  at  Morocco,  and  as  they 
appeared  to  be  in  fome  refp^ds  different  from  thofe  Arabs  whom  I  had  met  wtlh  ia 
my  travels,  I  fliallbeg  leave  to  defcribe  them.  Contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Moors, 
they  wear  the  hair  long,  which  is  a  dark  black,  and  (tarting  from  their  beads  like 
porcupine's  quills.  Their  complexions  are  of  a  very  dark-  brown,  their  nofes  very 
pointed,  their  eyes  dark  and  flaring,  their  beards  long,  and  their  features  altogether 
fuggeft  the  idea  of  lunacy^or  raving  madnefs.  In  their  perfons  they  are  very  ilrong: 
and  mufcular ;  and  many  of  them  go  quite  naked ;  others  wear  only  a  fmall  garment 
round  their  waifts.  —  But  to  jreturn  to  my  narrative. 

The  Englifh  failors  were  put  into  miferable  huts  or  tents,  where  forfeveral  days  the}' ^ 
could  procure  no  fuftenance,  but  juniper-berries,  brackifh  water,  and  now-and  then  a 
fmall  quantity  of  milk. 

From  thefe  people  they  were  ibon  difpofed  of  to  others,  who  put. them  imothe 
immediate  employments  of  flavery ;  thefe  employments  were  the  carrying  of  water  in 
ikins,  and  performing  various  other  kinds  of  drudgery,  which  was  at  all  times  acconi^ 
panied  with  {tripes. 

After  continuing  ia  this  ftate  between  two  and  three  mont-bs,  they  contrived  to  * 
get  a  letter  conveyed  to  the  Engliih  vice«conful  at  Mogodore,  expreffive  of  their 
fituation,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  conful-geileral  at  Tangier,  and  at  the  iame  time 
wrote  to  Muley  Abfulem  upon  the  fubjed.  This  prince,  who  commanded  the 
province  adjoining  to  that  where  Captain  Irving  and  hi^-  people  were  detained,  at  the 
expiration  of  eight  months  from  the  time  this  accident  happened,  obtabed  the 
Emperor's  permiffion  to  redeem  them  out  of  flavery,  .  with  orders  to  fend  them  up^ 
to  Morocco,  where  His  MooriOi  Majefty  thought  proper  to  keep  them,  till  they  were 
exprefsly  fent  for  by  our  Sovereign  j  or,  in  other  words,  till  he  recmed  aa^smd-* 
Ibme  prefent. 

About  four  days  after  the  prince's  arrival,  the  flattering  afiurances  whkh  he  had 
at  firft  dven  me  refpeding  thefe  unfortunate  perfons  were  apparently  confirmed, 
by  his  informmg  me,  that  he  had  fucceede4  to  his  wifhes  with  the  Emperor^  in  what 
he  had  promifed  relative  to  the  Engliih  cs^tives;  that  ia  -two  or  three  days  he 
was  to  fetofffor  Fez,  in  his  way  to  Mecca,  and  that  he  was  to  take  usall  with^^ 
him  as  far  as  SaUee»  whence  a  party  was  to  ha  £fpatcbed  to.  condud^us  ta* 
Tangier* 

.  Such.^ 
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Such  agreeable  mteliigence,  and  fromfuch  authority,  afforded  me.  the  mod  pleafing 
hopes  tliat  my  journey  would  yet  end  to  my  fatisfaftion.  I  eagerly  flew  to  the  captain 
to  acquaint  him  with  it ;  but  he  feemed  too  much  accuftomed  to  difappointments  to 
entertain  any  very  fanguine  expectations  from  my  information.  I  think,  however,  his 
fpirits  appeared  fomewhat  revived  upon  the  occafion. 

The  day  before  the  prince's  departure  I  was  defired  to  ftate  the  number  of  mules 
which  would  be  neceffary  to  convey  my  baggage ;  at  the  fame  time  I  was  told,  that 
in  two  days  we  were  all  to  fet  off.  To  my  very  great  furprize,  however,  on  the  fame 
evening,  I  was  for  the  firft  time  refufed  permiflion  to  fee  the  prince ;  an  excufe  being 
made  that  he  was  then  bufy,  and  therefore  vidfhed  me  to  call  in  the  morning.  At  the 
fame^time  I  faw  every  preparation  making  for  the  journey,  and  was  poficively  told  that 
tht  prince  was  to  depart  from  Morocco  the  very  next  day. 

As  I  could  not  help  feeling  uneafy  and  alarmed  at  this  circumflance,  I  repaired 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  prince's  habitation,  to  know  the  truth  of  what  I  had  heard 
the  day  before ;  little  enquiry  however  was  neceflkry,  fince  the  firft  objed  that  prefented 
itfelf  was  the  baggage*mules  ready  loaded ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  circumftance,  I  was 
informed,  that  the  prince  was  to  fet  off  in  an  hour's  time. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  fent  in  repeated  meffages  to  the  prince,  requefting  that  he 
would  permit  me  to  fee  him.  The  only  anfwer  I  could  obtain  was,  that  he  was  then 
engaged,  and  that  I  milft  wait  a  little.  Wearied  out  at  length  by  the  urgency  of 
my  foficitations,  a  particular  friend  of  His  Highnefs  came  out  and  told  me,  that  the 
prince  had  fent  me  teni)ard  dollars,  with  orders  to  leave  the  garden  immediately ,  as  no 
perfon  but  the  Emperor  could  fend  me  home. 

Enraged  at  this  unworthy  treatment,  I  deiired  the  Moor  to  acquaint  the  prince, 
that  it  was  not  money  I  wanted  ;  I  wifhed  him  only  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  that 
till  I  had  fome  profped  of  that  bemg  accompiifhed,  I  would  not  ftir  from  the  garden, 
unlefs  compelled  by  force.  The  refult  of  this  meffage  was,  that  the  fame  man 
returned  with  two  dollars  more,  and  faid  that  the  prince  had  done  all  he  could  for 
me.  If  I  choofe  to  go  to  one  of  the  Emperor's  fecretaries,  whofe  name  he  mentioned, 
he  would  give  me  the  Emperor*^  letter  of  difpatch,  and  I  then  might  proceed  home  in 
what  manner  I  pleafed,  but  that  the  prince  had  no  further  bufmefs  with  me.  Finding 
that  meflages  were  fruitlefs,  I  determined  to  watch  the  opportunity  of  the  prince's 
coming  out  of  his  houfe,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  mounted  his  horfe  I  placed  mjfelf 
dire£tly  before  him.  In  this  laft  refource,  however,  I  found  myfelf  equally  unfuc- 
cefsful  as  before,  and  experienced  the  laft  extreme  of  rudenefs  and  ingratitude ;  for 
before  my  interpreter  could  pronounce  a  fingle  fentence,  the  prince  pulhed  on, 
and  rode  haftily  by  me,  leaving  me  in  as  difagreeable  (ituation  as  can  well  be 
conceived. 

To  whatever  point  I  direded  my  view,  there  appeared  nothing  comfortable  in  the 
prof(>e£t.  I  had  come  purpofely  into  the  country  to  attend  the  prince,  with  his  moft 
pofuive  affurances  that  I  (hould  be  fent  back  again,  when  he  had  no  further  occafion 
for  my  fervices.  How  great  then  muft  be  my  mortification  to  find  my  felt  in  a  worfe 
fituation  than  the  crane  in  the  fable  I  fince  inftead  of  obtaining  from  him  thi&  negative 
favour,  in  return  for  all  the  fatigues  and  inconveniences  which  I  had  experienced  on  his' 
account,  I  found  myfelf  deferted  entirely,  and  left  in  the  charge  of  a  haughty  and 
perfidious  Emperor !  Doubt  after  doubt  took  poffelfion  of  my  mind  ;  and  this,  joined 
with  the  reflexion  of  having  fo  completely  difappointed  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate 
feamen,  as  well  as  the  favourable  accounts  I  had  written  to  the  conful  on  the  prince's 
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tecovery,  prefled  fo  forcibly  on  my  feelings,  that  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  hours  I 
was  in  a  ft  ate  little  better  than  that  of  I'nfanity. 

As  foon  as  I  found  myfelf  in  fome  degree  recovered,  I  went  to  the  perfon  to  whom  I 
was  direded  for  my  letter  of  difpatch,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  fet  off  early  that 
morning  for  Fez  i  and  had  the  further  fatisfadion  of  difcovering  that  the  prince  had 
availed  himfelf  of  this  excufe,  in  order  to  avoid  my  importunity.  As  no  ftranger  who 
is  fent  for  by  the  Emperor  can  ftir  from  the  court  till  he  gets  his  difpatches,  I  now  con* 
fidered  myfelf  in  every  refpedk  a  prifoner.  Difappointed  in  every  hope  of  emancipation, 
I  returned  home,  and  immediately  difpatched  exprefles  to  the  confuls  at  Tangier  and 
Mogodore,  informing  them  of  my  (ituation,  and  eameftly  requefting  their  immediate 
interference.  In  the  mean  time  I  omitted  no  other  means  which  occurred  to  procure 
my  difpatches,  but  all  without  fuccefs.  The  moft  probable  ftep  which  I  could  devife, 
or  at  leaft  which  I  could  carry  into  effeS,  was  to  convey  to  the  Emperor's  hands  the 
following  memorial,  by  means  of  one  of  his  fons. 

To  His  Imperial  Majefty  of  Morocco. 

Most  aughst  Sovbreigk, 
With  all  the  refpeft  and  fubmiffion  due  to  Tour  Majefty's  exalted  ftation,Itake 
the  liberty  of  informing  Your  Majefty,  that  I  had  particular  orders  from  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar,  under  whofe  command  I  have  the  honour  to  ferve,  to  return  imme- 
diately to  my  duty,  upon  my  fervices  being  no  longer  neceffary  to  Your  Majefty** 
fon,  the  Prince  Muley  Abfulem.    That  now  being  the  cafe,  I  only  wait  to  know  whe- 
ther I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  conveying  Your  Majefty's  commands  to  Tangier^  * 
either  for  Your  Majefty's  fon  Mdey  Hafem,  or  for  the  Britifh  Conful-generaL 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  fnoft  refpedtfiilly. 

Your  Majefty 's  moft  humble  and  devoted  fervant, 

W,  Lempriire, 

I  got  the  above  letter  tranllated  into  Arabic,  worded  in  the  ufual  compliments  of 
the  country,  and  having  inclofed  it  in  a  filk  handkerchief,  the  mode  in  which  all  letters 
are  prefented  to  royal  perfonages  in  Barbary,  I  carried  it  to  Muley  Omar,  whom  I  had 
feen  at  Tarudant,  with  a  prefent  of  Irifli  linen,  in  value  about  fix  dollars,  wrapped  up 
alfo  in  a  filk  handkerchief ;  and  requefted  him  to  deliver  it  into  his  father's  hands  the 
firft  (^portunity.  The  prince  firft  received  the  prefent,  and  then  told  me,  that  as  we 
were  always  old  friends,  I  needed  not  to  have  troubled  myfelf  with  bringmg  one  j  but 
that  I  might  be  affured  he  would  fettle  the  bufinefs  to  my  entire  fatisfaftion  in  a  very 
fcort  time.  The  refult  of  this  application  was,  a  promife  from  the  Emperor  of  being 
fent  home  immediately;  but  this  was  attended  with  the  fame  infincerity  which  I  had 
ufually  experienced.  • 

My  next  effort  was,  by  making  prefents  to  the  principal  minifters  to  bribe  them 
over  to  my  intereft,  as  my  delay  might  probably  arife  as  much  from'  the  Emperor*s 
want  of  memory  as  from  any  other  caufe ;  for  his  faculties  were  then  fo  much  im- 
psdred,  that  he  was  not  able  to  recoUefl  circumftances  from  one  hour  to  another.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  by  means  of  his  minifters  he  would  be  continually  reminded  of  me ; 
but,  either  becaufe  my  prefents  were  not  fufficiently  large,  or  becaufe  thefe  rapacious 
miiufters  were  in  hopes  I  would  repeat  them,  I  effe^ed  nothing  by  this  plan* 
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CHAP.  Ti.--^ Departure  of  Captain  Irving.^Infolence  of  the  Populace  to  Chrijliam.^ 
Manners  and  Character  of  the  Moors. — Education  of  the  Princes. — Perfons  and 
Drefs  of  the  Moors. — Houfes  and  Furmture.'-^Ceremonies. -^Couriers. — Anecdotes 
illujlrative  of  Moorijh  Cujioms. — Topics  of  Converfation  at  Morocco.^ Horjimanjhip. 
^Mujic  and  Poetry. — Religion. —  Mofques. —  Slaves.  —  Marriages.  —  Funerals.—^ 
Renegadoes. —  Caravans  to  Mecca  and  Guinea. 

IN  a  fortnight  after  the  prince's  departure  all  the  Ensliih  captives  were  ordered 
to  Mogodore,  to  remain  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  of  that  place,  till  our  court 
ihould  think  proper  to  fend  for  them.  Deprived  by  this  circumftance  of  the  fociety 
of  the  captain,  whofe  good  fenfe  and  agreeable  converfation  jeflened  in  a  great  degree 
the  uneafinefs  I  experienced  from  the  irkfomeneis  of  my  fituation,  I  muft  confefs  my 
Ipirits  did  not  receive  much  benefit  from  the  change.  My  only  refource  at  prefenc 
lor  fociety  was  the  French  officer  whom  I  formerly  mentioned. 

Limited  as  our  fociety  was  to  that  of  each  other,  there  exifted  a  further  impediment 
to  amufement ;  for  we  could  not  leave  the  Jewdry  without  being  faluted  >with  repeated 
Ihowers  of  ftones,  opprobrious  names,  and  every  infult  that  bigotry  and  brutality  could 
devife.  The  ignorant  of  every  nation  are  intolerant ;  and  there  can  fcarcely  exift  a 
more  defperate  or  favage  defcription  of  people  than  the  Lazzaroni  of  Morocco :  they 
are  a  mixed  race,  confiding  of  the  bafeft  of  the  citizens,  with  a  number  of  ferocious 
^  mountaineers  and  wild  Arabs,  who  have  wandered  thither  in  hopes  of  acquiring  a 
*  fubfiftence  either  by  labour  or  by  theft. 

The  defcription  indeed  of  a  mingled  race  will  ftill  more  extenfively  apply  even  to  the 
more  civilized  inhabitants  of  this  country.  In  the  towns  particularly,  the  defcendants 
of  the  diffisrent  tribes  from  which  they  are  fprung  may  ftill  be  traced,  viz.  thofe  of  the 
native  Moors,  of  their  Turkifli  conquerors,  and  of  the  negroes  who  have  been  intro* 
duced  in  the  manner  already  related. 

The  complexion  of  the  two  firft  is  a  fallow  white;  and  from  this  circumftance,  and 
from  their  intermarrying  with  each  other,  it  is  not  poffible  always  to  determine  the 
origin  of  each  individual ;  I  fliall  therefore  clafs  them  both  under  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Moors.  But  the  negroes,  though  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  Em* 
peror's  fubjefts,  are  now  by  no  means  fo  numerous  as  in  the  reign  of  Muley  Iflimael^ 
who  firft  introduced  them  into  the  country.  They  are  better  formed  than  the  Moors, 
and  as  they  are  more  lively,  daring,  and  adive,  they  are  entrufted  with  an  important 
lhare  in  the  executive  part  of  government.  They  conftitute  in  faft  the  moft  con- 
^derable  part  of  the  Emperor's  army,  and  are  generally  appointed  to  the  command 
of  provinces  and  towns.  This  circumftance  naturally  creates  a  jealoufy  between  them 
and  the  Moors,  the  latter  confidering  the  negroes  as  ufurpers  of  a  power  which  they 
have  no  right  toi  aflume. 

The  negroes  are  blood-thirfty,  capricious,  and  revengeful.  As  foldiers,  they  manifeft! 
fufficient  ardour  when  commanded  by  popular  officers ;  but  their  attachment  depends 
on  the  generofity  of  their  chief,  and  the  energy,  feverity,  and  cruelty  of  his  difpofition: 
if  he  flackens  in  any  of  thefe  particulars,  they  either  defert  him,  or  deliver  him  up  to 
his.  enemy. 

Befides  the  negroes  which  form  the  Emperor's  army,  there  are  a  great  many  others 
b  the  country,  who  either  are  or  have  been  flaves  to  private  Moors :  every  Moor  of 
confequence,  indeed,  has  his  proportion  of  them  in  his  fervice.  To  the  difgrace  of 
Europe,  the  Moors  treat  their  flaves  with  humanity,  employing  them  in  looking  after 
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th^  gardens,  and  m  the  domeftic  duties  of  their  houfes.  They  allow  them  to  marry 
among  themfelves,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  years  fpontaneoufly  prefent  thei|;i 
with  the  invaluable  boon  of  liberty.  They  loon  are  initiated  in  the  Mahometan  per- 
fuafion,  though  they  fomedmes  intermuc  with  it  a  few  of  their  original  fuperftitious 
cuftoms.  in  every  other  refped  they  copy  the  drefs  and  manners  of  the  Moors;  of 
which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  fome  general  idea. 

To  think  juftly  and  with  candour  of  the  Moorifli  charafter,  we  muft  take  into  our 
confideration  the  natural  eSeSts  of  a  total  want  of  education,  a  moft  rigidly  arbitrary 
government,  and  a  climate  calculated,  as  far  as  climate  has  influence,  to  (timulate  and 
excite  the  vicious  paffions,  as  well  as  by  its  debilitating  and  relaxing  influence  to  weakea 
and  deprefs  the  nobler  energies  of  the-mind.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  diladvantages 
arifing  from  the  want  of  a  free  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  the  influence  of  aa 
abfurd  and  uncharitable  religion. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  the  traveller  is  not  to  be  furprized  if  he  obferves  moft  of 
the  vices  of  favage  nations  grafted  upon  thofe  of  luxury  and  indolence  i  if  he  obferves 
fuperftition,  avarice,  and  luft,  the  leading  features  of  charader,  with  their  natural 
concomitants,  deceit  and  jealoufy ;  he  is  not  to  be  furprifed  if  he  finds  but  little  of  the 
amiable  attachments  and  propenQties,  little  of  friendOiip  or  focial  \)nion  with  each 
other,  lince  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  habits  of  his  private  life,  are  cal- 
culated to  infpire  each  man  with  a  diftruft  and  fufpicion  of  his  neighbour. 

I  will  not  aflert,  however,  that  this  charafter  will  univerfally  apply. — However  the 
cuftoms  and  government  of  a  nation  may  militate  againft  virtue  and  excellence,  there 
are  always  fplendid  exceptions  to  the  prevalent  vices  of  every  fociety.  There  are  - 
certainly  among  the  Moors  many  whole  private  virtues  would  do  honour  to  any 
civilized  nation ;  but  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  thofe  charadlers  are  not  numerous. 
Groaning  under  the  fevereft  oppreflions  of  defpotifm,  they  lofe  allfpirit  for  induilry  and 
improvement,  and  fuffer  indolence  and  ignorance  to  reign  without  controul.  Seniible 
of  the  uncertainty  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  remain  content  with  the  bare  neceflaries  of  life,  or  when  in  power  endeavour 
to  enrich  themfelves  by  the  fame  means  which  had  beforer  kept  them  in  a  Itate  of 
poverty. 

Arts  and  fciences  feem  to  be  almoft  unknown  here,  or,  if  at  all  cultivated,  it  is  only 
by  the  Jews,  who  indeed  are  the  only  induftrious  and  ingenious  people  in  the  country. 
The  Moors  in  general  may  be  confidered  as  exifting  in  the  paftoral  ftate,  following 
only  a  few  mechanical  trades,  and  leaving  every  thing  that  requires  invention  to  the 
Jews,  who  have  like  wife  the  principal  management  of  their  commercial  and  pecuniary 
matters ;  and  even  thofe  few  of  the  Moors  who  are  merchants  are  obliged  to  have 
Jew  agents  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfading  their  bufinefs.  . 

Fearful  of  having  it  difcovered  that  they  are  rich,  fooner  than  part  with  money, 
which  under  fuch  circumftances  is  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  them,  they  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  luxuries  and  even  comforts  of  life ;  they  hoard  up  and  conceal  their  treafures^ 
though  feldom  fo  artfully  but  they  are  at  length  deteded,  and  confequently  plundered 
by  the  bafliaw,  the  prince,  or  the  emperor.  To  conceal  more  eflfedually  their  riches,, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  every  form  of  diflimulation  and  deceit ;  and  being 
exercifed  in  thefe  qualities  during  the  early  part  of  life,  at  a  more  advanced  period 
they  become  an  eftablilhed  part  or  their  charafter. 

The  Moors  are  naturally  of  a  grave  and  penfive  difpofition,  fervid  in  profeffions  of 
friendfliip,  but  very  infmcere  in  their  attachments.  They  have  no  curiolity,  no  am- 
bition of  knowledge;  an  indolent  habit,  united  to  the  want  of  mental  cultivation^ 
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rendtfs  them  perhaps  even  more  calbus  than  other  unenlightened  people  to  everf 
delicate  fenfation,  and  they  require  more  than  ordinary  excitement  to  render  them 
fenfible  of  pleafure  or  of  pain.  It  is  to  this  circumftance,  and  to  their  religion,  which 
teaches  them  16  impute  every  thing  to  a  blind  predeftination,  that  we  may  attribute 
that  paflive  obedience  which  the  Moors  difcover  under  alt  their  misfortunes  and  op* 
preffions.  This  langour  of  fentiment  is,  however,  unaccompanied  with  the  fmallefl: 
fpark  of  courage  or  fortitude.  When  in  advjerfity,  they  manifeft  the  moft  abjeft 
fubmiffion  to  their  fuperioFB,  and  in  profperity  their  tyranny  and  pride  is  infupportable. 
They  frequently  fmile,  but  feldom  are  heard  to  laugh  loud.  The  moll  infallible  mark 
of  internal  tranquillity  and  enjoyment  is,  when  they  amufe  themfelves  with  ftroking 
or  playing  with  their  beard.  When  roufed  by  refentment,  their  difputes  rarely  pro- 
ceed further  than  violently  to  abufe  each  other  in  the  moft  opprobrious  language. 
They  never  fight  or  box  with  their  fifts,  like  our  peafantry,  but  when  a  quarrel 
proceeds  to  great  extremities,  they  collar  each  other,  and  fometimes  terminate  a 
difpute  by  afiaifination. 

It  has  been  fomewhere  remarked,  that,  whatever  debafes  the  human  fpirit  corrupts 
at  the  fame  time  and  depraves  the  heart.  .That  abjedtnefe  of  difpofition,  which  a  ftace 
of  flaveiy  induces,  eradicates  every  noble,  every  generous  fentiment.  The  Moors  are 
difhonourable  and  unfair  in  all  their  dealings;  nor  are  the  greateft  among  them 
exempt  from  propenfities  which  would  difgrace  the  meaneft  of  the  civilized  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  When  the  Emperor's  army  was  at  Tangier,  one  of  the  confuls  invited 
the  Moorifii  general  and  his  particular  friend  to  tea.  Soon  after  their  departure  the 
conful  miffed  one  of  his  tea-fpoons,  and  knowing  the  difpofitions  of  the  Moors,  fent 
to  the  general  for  it ;  who  immediately  returned  it,  and  fimply  apologized,  by  ikying 
he  had  put  it  into  his  pocket  by  miftake. 

When  we  treat  of  national  genius  or  charader,  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  language 
fiipplied  us  with  fome  term  which  might  ferve  to  indicate  that  habit  or  cuftom  is  the 
great  framer  of  the  charafters  of  nations.  Of  this  truth  there  can  be  no  ftronger 
evidence  than  Morocco  affords.  Torpid  and  infenfible  as  I  have  reprefented  the 
Moors  in  general  to  be,  this  character  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  them  in  early  life. 
In  the  ftate  of  childhood  they  poflefs  an  uncommon  fhare  of  vivacity  and  acutenefs^ 
but  they  fmk  gradually  into  indolence  and  ftupidity  as  they  advance  in  life.  It  ia 
e^dent,  therefore,  that  to  the  want  of  education  only  this  circumftance  is  to  be 
attributed*  While  at  fchool  they  are  fcarcely  lefs  remarkable  for  attention  than 
Miity ;  and  as  they  commit  their  leflbns  to  memory,  no  fmall  (hare  of  application  is 
required.  This  courfe  is,  however,  extremely  limited,  and  continues  for  a  very  fhorc 
period ;  it  confifts  at  moft  of  being  inftrufted  in  certain  parts  of  the  Koran,  and 
perhaps  learning  to  write.  After  this  all  attention  to  learning  ceafes ;  and  though 
their  parents  never  indulge  them,  yet  they  are  rarely  chaftifed,  and  are  left  to  them- 
selves in  general  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

A  late  eloquent  writer  has  remarked,  that  "  the  ancients  did  not,  like  Archimedes, 
want  a  fpot  cn  which  to  fix  their  engines,  but  they  wanted  an  engine  to  move  the 
moral  world.  The  prefs  is  that  engine,"  —  and  to  the  want  of  it  may  fairiy  be  attri- 
buted the  ignorance,  the  ftupidity,  the  flavery  of  the  African  nations.  The  art  of 
printing  is  entirely  prohibited  and  unknown  in  Barbary ;  and,  from  fome  inexplicable 
caufe,  moft  of  the  manufcripts  which  were  poflefft?d  by  iheir  Saracen  anceftors  are  loft 
to  the  prefent  generation  of  Moors.  A  few  indeec^  are  ftill  in  being,  which  treat  of 
laftronomy,  aftrology,  and  phyfic;  but  thofe  on  aftrology  only  are  at  prefent 
ftudied^ 
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if  any  thing  could  effeft  an  impoitant  and  beneficial  chan^^ln  thefe^eopTe,  ft  ttroruld 
be  the  example  of  fome  great  and  ittagnanimous  monarch,  who  by  feme  lingular 
revolution  might  be  taifed  to  the  throne  of  Morocco.  In  fo  defpotic  a  govertitnetot, 
where  religion  confpires  with  habit  in  teaching  the  fubjeft  to  confider  his  prince 
fomething  more  than  man,  much  more  might  be  effefted  by  example,  than  in  a  fred 
country,  where  the  fovereign  is  merely  confidered  as  an  individual  placed  on  the 
throne  for  the  public  good,  fubjeft  to  all  the  imperfeftion§  and  frailties  incident  to 
human  nature,  and  where  the  mind,  by  being  allowed  a  free  fcope  for  refledtion^ 
difdains  all  authority  but  that  of  reafon  and  truth. 

The  plan  adopted,  however,  for  the  education  of  the  princes  of  Morocco,  fo  faf 
from  tending  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  or  the  enlargement  of  their  ideas, 
ferves,  on  the  contrary,  too  frequently  to  render  them  ftill  more  remarkable  for  vice 
and  brutality  than  even  the  word  of  their  fubjefts.  As  foon  as  they  become  of  an  age 
that  renders  it  imprudent  to  truft  them  any  longer  within  the  walls  of  the  harem,  they 
are  taken  out,  and  put  under  the  care  of  one  of  their  father's  confidential  negroes, 
with  whom  they  foon  form  a  clofe  intimacy,  from  whom  they  imbibe  all  the  bad 
qualities  which  are  infeparable  from  a  ftate  of  flavery,  and  by  whom  they  are  alfo 
initiated  in  vices  of  every  kind,  in  debauchery,  cruelty,  and  oppreflion.  Their  educar 
rion  extends  no  further  than  to  read  and  write;  and  their  knowledge  of  the  world  ik 
confined  to  what  they  can  obferve  and  learn  in  the  courfe  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
They  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  political  hiftory  of  every  foreign  power ;  and 
thefar  knowledge  of  their  own  government  is  confined  principally  to  its  worft  parts. 
To  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  refourc6s  of  the  country,  and  the  improvements 
which  from  its  fituation  it  would  admit  of,  or  to  direft  any  part  of  their  attention  to 
thofe  regulations  in  their  government  which  might  tend  to  the  advantage  and  eiafe  of 
their  fubjefts,  or  to  their  own  rekl  aggrandizement,  is  as  much  out  of  the  line  of  their 
education,  as  the  principia  of  Newton.  Thus  they  afcend  the  throne  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  ignorance,  with  all  the  vices  of  barbarifm,  with  a  pride  that  teaches  therti 
to  look  upon  their  fellow-creatures  as  inferior  beings,  and  without  any  fentimeftts  of 
tendemefs,  compaffion,  or  true  policy,  to  r^ftrain  the  arm  of  defpotifm  from  its  moll 
cruel  and  fatal  exceffes.  Thus  ill-qualified  in  general  are  the  fovereigns  of  Morocco 
for  effecting  a  reformation  in  the  manners  and  charafter  of  their  people. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Moors  is,  however,  no  bar  to  their  loquacity.  They  fpeak  very 
loud,  and  generally  two  or  three  at  a  time,  as  they  are  not  very  exafl:  in  waiting  for  a 
i*eply.  tJfelefs  as  the  forms  of  politenefs  may  appear  in  the  eye  of  the  philofopher,  there 
are  fome  of  them  which  probably  conduce  in  no  trifling  degree  to  even  our  intelledtual 
excellence  and  improvement* 

Perfonal  cleanlinefs  has  been  pointed  out  by  modem  philofophers  as  one  of  thofe 
drcumftances  which  ferve  to  mark  and  determine  the  civilization  of  a  people.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Mahomet  enjoined  the  frequency  of  ablution  as  a  religious  duty  to  the 
Moors.  Their  drefs,  which  ftiould  be  white,  is  but  feldom  waflied,  and  their  whole 
appearance  evinces  that  they  perform  this  branch  of  their  religious  ceremonies  in  but  a 
flovenly  manner.  With  this  degree  of  negligence  as  to  their  perfons,  we  may 
be  juftly  furprlfed  to  find  united  a  nioft  fcrupulous  nicety  in  their  habitations  and 
apartments.  They  enter  their  chambers  barefooted,  and  cannot  bear  the  flighteff: 
degree  of  contamination  near  the  place  where  they  are  feated.  This  delicacy  again 
is  much  confined  to  the  infides  of  their  houfes.  The  ftreets  receive  the  whole  of 
their  rubbiih  and  filth,  and  by  thefe  means  the  ground  is  fo  raifed  in  moft  parts  of  (he 
city  of  Morocco,  that  the  new  buildings  always  flaad  confiderably  higher  than  the  old.^ 
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The  peribns  of  the  Moorifli  men  are  fa  difguifed  by  their  drefs,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  acquire  any  good  idea  of  their  form  or  proportion.  In  height  they  are  commonlf 
above  the  middle  fize,  and  they  are  rather  meagre  than  fat.  Their  compexions  ia 
general  are  fallow  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  but  are  darker  in  proportion  to 
their  fituation  towards  the  fouth.  Their  features  have  univerfally  a  great  famenefs. 
Their  eyes  are  black  and  full,  they  have  an  aquilme  nofe,  and  in  general  a  good  fet  of 
teeth. 

The  drefs  of  the  men  •  confifts  of  a  fliort  linen  fliirt,  with  large  and  loofe  fleeves 
lianging  half-way  down  to  the  ground.  A  pair  of  loofe  linen  drawers,  reaching  almoft 
to  the  ankle ;  over  which  they  wear  another  loofe  pair,  made  of  woollen  doth.  Over 
the  Ihirt  they  wear  two  or  three  woollen  cloth  waiftcoais  of  different  colours,  and  of 
European  raanufafture  ;  thefe  garments  are  made  full  as  loofe  as  our  great  coats ;  thejr 
are  conneSed  before  by  very  fmall  buttons,  and  are  faftened  tight  round  the  waift  by  a 
filk  belt.  Over  thefe  waiftcoats  they  throw  a  velvet  cord,  which^  crofles  the  right 
fhoulder,  and  fufpends  on  the  left  fide  a  curved  dagger  or  knife,  flieathed  in  a  brafs 
cafe.  This  is  the  drefs  the  Moors  wear  when  in  their  houfes ;  but  when  they  go  abroad 
they  cover  it  with  the  haick,  a  part  of  drefs  which  has  been  already  noticed.  Ir  is 
thrown  over  the  whole  of  their  other  cloathing  in  a  carelefs  but  eafy  manner,  fomething 
iimilar  to  the  Scotch  plaid.  When  the  weather  is  wet  or  cold,  iuftead  of  the  haick» 
the  Moors  fubftitute  the  fulam  ;  which  is  a  large  hooded  cloak,  reaching  to  the  heels, 
all  of  one  piece,  and  made  of  blue  or  white  woollen  cloth  of  European  manufadure, 
without  feams,  clofe  before,  and  ornamented  with  ftlk  fringes  at  the  extremities,  on 
the  bread,  and  the  ends  of  the  hood  terminating  with  a  filk  taffel.  The  latter  part  of 
the  drefs  is  fixed  on  the  head  by  means  of  a  ftrong  cord  of  camel's  hau: }  and  among 
the  common  people  it  often  fupplies  the  place  of  a  cap  or  turban. 

Thofe  Moors  who  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  are  entitled  to  wear  a 
turban,  and  are  named  Ell-hatch.  They  are  always  treated  with  peculiar  refped. 
Even  thofe  beafts  of  burden  indeed  which  have  performed  this  journey  are  held  in  great 
veneration,  and  upon  their  return  are  exempted  from  labour.  The  other  clafs  of  Moors 
mrear  only  plain  red  caps.  The  Moors  in  general  (have  their  heads  clofe,  leaving  on 
the  upper  part  a  fingle  lock,  and  wear  their  beards  long.  They  ufe  no  {lockings  or 
Ihoes,  but  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  the  latter  yellow  flippers.  They  are  very  fond  of 
beads,  of  which  the  better  order  always  carry  a  rofary  in  their  hands ;  but  they  ufe 
them  more  as  a  matter  of  amufement  than  for  any  religious  purpofe.  Many  alfo  wear 
plain  gold  rings  on  their  fingers ;  and  thofe  whofe  circumflances  will  allow  them  to  go 
to  that  expenfe,  poflefs  likewife  watches,  which,  like  the  rofary,  they  confider  rather 
as  an  ornament  than  an  article  from  which  any  great  utility  can  be  derived.  Very  few, 
in  fa£l,  are  properly  acquainted  with  their  ufe; 

This  may  ferve  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  drefs  of  the  rich  ;  but  among  the  poorer 
l^lafs  of  people  fome  wear  the  linen  drawers,  fliirt,  and  one  woollen  waiftcoat,  and  over 
it  the  haick ;  and  others  have  merely  a  coarfe  woollen  frock,  belted  round  the  waift^ 
jand  covered  with  the  haick. 

The  houfes  in  moft  of  the  towns  in  this  empire  appear  at  a  little  diftance  like  vaulted 
tombs  in  a  church-yard ;  and  the  entrance  into  the  beft  of  them  has  but  a  mean 
appearance.  They  are  of  a  fquare  form,  their  apartments  are  feldom  built  higher 
than  the  ground-floor,  and  their  outer  walls  are  univerfally  white*waflied,  which,  in  the 
/treets,  and  particularly  when  the  fun  is  out,  produce  a  very  unpleafant  fenfation  to 
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the  eyes.  All  thefe  circumftances,  united  to  the  want  of  windows,  the  filthinefs  and 
irregularity  of  the  ilreets,  the  dirty  appearance  and  rude  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  total  ignorance  of  every  art  and  fcience,  leaves  at  firft  fight  an  unfavourable 
impreffion  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  which  perhaps  while  he  continues  in  the 
country  he  can  never  do  away.  As  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  are  all  terraces,  they  ferve 
as  verandos^  where  the  Moorifli  women  commonly  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  iz^ 
fome  places  it  is  poffible  to  pafs  nearly  over  the  whole  town,  without  having  occafion 
to  defcend  into  the  fireet. 

As  the  beft  apartments  are  all  backwards,  a  ftable,  or  perhaps  fomethmg  worfe,  i» 
the  place  to  which  vifitors  are  firil  introduced.  Upon  entering  the  houfe  the  ftranger 
is  either  detained  in  this  place,  or  in  the  ftreet,  till  all  the  women  are  difpatched  out 
of  the  way ;  he  is  then  allowed  to  enter  a  fquare  court,  into  which  four  narrow  and  ' 
long  rooms  open  by  means  of  large  folding  doors,  which,  as  they  have  no  windows, 
ferve  likewife  to  introduce  light  into  the  apartments.  The  court  has  generally  in  its 
centre  a  fountain,  and  if  it  is  the  houfe  of  a  Moor  of  property,  it  is  floored  with  blue 
and  white  checquered  tiling.  The  doors  are  ufually  painted  of  various  colours  in  a 
chequered  form,  and  the  upper  parts  of  them  are  frequently  ornamented  with  very 
curious  carved  work.  —  None  of  the  chambers  have  fire-places,  and  their  viduals* 
are  always  drefled  in  the  court-yard,  in  an  earthen  (love,  heated  with  charcoal. 

When  the  vifitor  enters  the  room  where  he  is  received  by  the  matter  of  the  houfe^ 
he  finds  him  fitting  crofs- legged  and  barefooted  on  a  mattrefs,  covered  with  fine  white 
£nen,  and  placed  on  the  floor,  or  elfe  on  a  common  mat.  This,  with  a  narrow  piece 
of  carpeting, .  is  in  general  the  only  furniture  he  will  meet  with  in  Moori(h  houfes;. 
though  they  are  not  deftitute  of  other  ornaments.  In  fome,  for  inftance,  he  will  find 
the  walls  decorated  with  looking-glafles  of  different  fizes.  In  others,  watches  and. 
clocks  in  glafs  cafes ;  and  in  fome  the  apartments  are  hung  with  the  flcins  of  lions  or 
tigers,  or  adorned  with  a  difplay  of  muflcets  and  fabres.  In  the  houfes  of  thofe 
who  live  in  the  very  firft  ftyle,  an  European  mahogany  bedftead,  with  one  or  twa 
mattrefles,  covered  with  fine  white  linen,  is  fometimes  placed  at  each  end  of  the  room.* 
Thefe,  however,  are  only  confidered  as  ornaments,  as  the  Moors  always  fleep  oai 
a  mattrefs,  or  a  mat  plficed  upon  the  floor,  and  covered  only  with  their  haick,  or 
perhaps  a  quilt. 

As  the  law  of  Mahomet  ftriftly  profcribes  the  ufe  of  pidures  of  every  defcription, 
diis  delightful  fpecies  of  ornament  finds  no  place  in  the  houfes  of  the  Moors.  I  was 
however  acquainted  with  a  Moor  at  Morocco,  who  ufed  to  exhibit  a  raree-fliow  to  his/ 
friends  and  acquaintance,  all  of  whom  appeared  to  exprefs  infinite  furprife  and 
admiration  at  his  exhibition.  This,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  inftance  in  which  he  was 
guilty  of  violating  the  Mahometan  law.  He  fcnipled  not  to  drink  very  freely  his  bottle 
of  port  or  claret,  which,  as  it  was  manuiadured  by  Chriftians,  was  from  that  drcum- 
ftance  an  aggravated  offence.  He  employed  me  to  procuce  for  him  from  Mogodore 
three  dozen  of  claret,  which  appeared  to  adminifter  to  him«  infinite  comfort  and. 
fatisfa&ion.  This  affeftion  indeed  for  the  produdions^  of  Europe  made  him  perhaps- 
more  than  ufually  favourable  to  its  natives.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  the  only- 
man  who  fliewed  me  much  attention  during  my  refidence  at  Morocco.  He  repeatedly 
took  me  to  his  houfe,  and  made  me  little  prefents  of  various  kinds,  which  at  that  place.  ^ 
proved  very  acceptable. 

When  a  Moor  receives  his  guefts  he  never  rifes  from  his  feat,  but  (hakes  hands,, 
enquires  after  their  health,  and  defires  them  to  fit  down,  either  on  a  carpet  or  a  cufliioo^ 
placed  on  the  floor  for  that  purpofe.   Whatever  be  the  time  o£  day,  tea  is  then  brought 
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in  OA  a  tearboard  with  &ort  feet  This  is  the  higbeft  comph'ment  that  nn  be  offered 
by  a  Moor ;  £or  tea  is  a  very  expenfive  and  fcarce  article  in  Barbary,  and  is  only  drank 
by  the  rich  and  luxurious.  Their  manner  of  preparing  it  is  by  putting  fame  green  tea, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  tanfey,  the  fame  portion  of  mint,  and  a  large  portion  of  fugar  (for 
the  Moors  drink  their  tea  very  fweet)  into  the  t^a-pot  at  the  fame  tune,  and  filling  it  up 
mth  boiling  water*  When  thefe  articles  are  infufed  a  proper  time»  the  fluid  is  tfiei^ 
poured  into  remarkably  fmall  cups  of  the  bed  India  china,  the  fmaller  the  more  genteel^ 
without  any  milk^  and,  accompanied  with  fome  cakes  or  fweetmeats,  it  k  handed 
round  to  the  company.  From  the  great*  ejfteem  in  which  this  beverage  is  held  by  the 
Moors,  it  is  generally  drank  by  very  fmall  and  flow  fips,  that  its  flavour  may  be  the  longer 
enjoyed ;  and  as  they  ufually  drink  a  confiderable  quantity  whenever  it  is  introduced, 
thia  entertainment  is  (eldom  finiflied  in  lefs  time  than  two  hours. 

The  other  luxuries  of  the  Moors  are  fnu£F,  of  which  they  are  uncommonly  fond, 
and  fmoaking  tobacco,  for  which  the  greater  part  vife  wooden  pipes  about  four  feet  ux 
length,  with  an  earthen  bowl ;  but  the  princes  or  Emperor  generally  have  the  bowI$ 
made  of  folid  gold.  Inftead  of  the  indulgence  of  opjum^  which,  from  the  heavy  duty 
impofed  upon  that  article  by  the  Emperor,  is  too  expenfive  to  be  ufed  by  the  Moors, 
ihey  lubftitute  the  achicha,  a  fpecies  of  flax.  This  they  powder  and  infufein  water  in 
fmall  quantities.  The  Moors  afiert,  that  it  produces  agreeable  ideas,  but  own  that 
when  it  is  taken  to  excefs  it  moft  powerfully  intoxicates.  In  order  to  produce  this 
eSe&j  they  likewife  mix  with  their  tobacco  an  herb,  named  in  this  country  khaf, 
which  by  fmoking  occafiona  ali  the  inebriating  effeds  of  the  achicha.  Tjie  ufe  of 
fpirits  as  well  as  wine  is  ftriftly  forbidden  by  the  Koran ;  there  are,  however,  very  few 
among  the  Moors  who  do  not  joyfully  embrace  every  private  opportunity  pf  drinking 
both  to  exc^s. 

With  reiped  to  the  hours  for  eating,  the  people  of  this  country  are  remarkably 
regukir.  Very  foon  after  day-break  they  take  their  breakfafl:,  which  is  generally  a 
coHipofidon  of  flour  and  water  boiled  thin,  together  with  an  herb  which  gives  it  a 
yellow  tinge.  The  male  part  of  the  family  eat  'm  one  apartment,  and  the  female  in 
another.  The  children  are  not  permitted  to  eat  with  their  parents,  but  take  their  meals 
al«erwards  with  the  fervants ;  indeed  in  moll  other  refpedls  they  are  treated  exadly  as 
fervants  or  flaves  by  their  parents.  The  mefs  is  put  into  an  earthen  bowl,  and  brought 
ia  upon  a  round  wooden  tray.  It  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  guefts,  who  fit  crofs* 
legged  either  on  a  mat  or  on  the  floor,  and  who  form  a  circle  for  the  purpofe.  Having 
previoufly  waflied  themielves,  a  ceremony  always  performed  before  and  after  meals, 
each  perfon  with  his  fpoon  attacks  vigoroufly  the  bowl,  while  they  diverfiiy  the  enter* 
tsuament  by  eating  with  it  fruit  or  bread.  At  twelve  o'clock  they  dine,  performing  the 
fame  ceremonies  as  at  breakfafl.  For  dimmer,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  pejuant, 
their  difli  is  univerfally  cufcofoo,  thd  mode  of  preparing  which  has  been  already 
defcribed.  i  believe  I  have  intimated  more  than  once  that  neither  chairs,  tables,  kmves 
or  forks,  sffe  made  ufe  of  in  this  country.  The  difli  is  therefore  brought  in  upon  a 
vound  tray  and  placed  on  the  floor,  round  which  the  family  fit  as  at  breakfaft,  and 
with  their  fingers  commit  a  violent  aflfault  on  its  contents ;  they  are  at  the  fame  time» 
however,  attended  by  a  flave  or  domeftic,  who  prefents  them  with  water  and  a  towel 
OGcafionally  to  wafli  their  hands.  From  the  want  of  the  fimple  and  convenient  inven<» 
tion  of  knives  and  forks,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country  to  fee  three  or  four  people 
puUing  to  pieces  the  fame  piece  of  meat,  and  afterwards  with  their  fingers  flirting  up 
die  pafle  or  cufcofoo,  of  which  they  often  take  a  whole  handful  at  once  into  their 
mouth*    Their  maoner  of  eating  indeed  was  to  me  fo  difguflingi  that  though 
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cufcofoo  is  in  reality  a  very  good  difli,  yet  it  required  fome  time  to  get  rid  of  my  pre- 
judice fo  far  as  to  be  induced  to  relifli  it.  At  fun-fet  they  fup  upon  the  fame  difli,  and 
indeed  /upper  is  their  principal  meal. 

Such  is  the  general  mode  of  living  among  the  principal  people  in  towns.  There  are 
confiderable  multitudes,  however,  who  do  not  fare  fo  well,  but  are  obliged  to  content 
themfelves  with  a  little  bread  and  fruit  inftead  of  animal  food,  and  to  fleep  in  the 
open  ftreets.  This  kind  of  exiftence  (eems  ill  calculated  to  endure  even  in  an  inadive 
ftate  i  far  more  fevere  muft  it  therefore  be  to  thofe  who  exercife  the  laborious  employ-  ' 
ment  of  couriers  in  this  country,  who  travel  on  foot  a  journey  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  at  the  rate  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  a  day,  without  taking  any 
other  nourifbment  than  a  little  bread,  a  few  figs,  and  feme  water,  and  who  hare  no 
better  Ihelter  at  night  than  a  tree.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  alacrity  and  perfe- 
verance  thefe  people  perform  the  moft  fatiguing  journies  at  all  feafons  of  /he  year. 
There  is  a  regul^ir  company  of  them  in  every  town,  who  are  ready  to  be  difpatched 
at  a  moment's  warning  to  any  part  of  the  country  their  employers  may  have  occafion 
to  fend  them.  They  conftitute  in  this  empire  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  for  all 
public  and  private  difpatches ;  and  as  they  are  well  known  in  the  place  to  which  they 
belong,  they  are  very  punftual  in  delivering  every  thing  that  is  put  into  their 
hands.  From  their  fteady  pace  in  travelling,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  from  their  being  able  to  pafs  over  parts  which  ,from  the  mountainous  ftate  of 
the  country,  and  from  the  want  of  good  roads,  perfons  on  horfeback  would  find 
inacceflible,  they  are  indeed  by  far  the  moft  expeditious  meffengers  that  could  be 
employed.  As  a  proof  of  the  amazing  exertions  of  which  they  are  capable,  I  need 
only  mention,  that  there  have  been  repeated  inftances  of  a  courier  proceeding  from 
Morocco  to  Tangier,  which  is  a  journey  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  in 
fix  days. 

As  none  but  the  very  vulgar  go  on  foot  in  this  country  ;  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting, 
mules  are  confidered  as  more  genteel  than  horfes  ;  and  the  greateft  pride  of  a  Moor 
is  to  have  fuch  as  walk  remarkably  faft,  and  keep  his  footmen,  of  which  the  number 
is  proportionable  to  the  rank  and  confequence  of  the  mafter,  on  a  continued  run. 

As  the  Moors  are  not  fond  of  admitting  men  into  their  houfes,  except  upon  particu- 
lar occafions,  if  the  weather  is  fine  they  place  a  mat,  and  fometimes  a  carpet,  on  the 
ground  before  their  door,  feat  themfelves  upon  it  crofs-legged,  and  receive  their  friends, 
who  form  a  circle,  fitting  in  the  fame  manner,  with  their  attendants  on  the  ouifide  of 
the  groupe.  Upon  thefe  occafions  they  either  drink  tea,  or  fmoke  and  converfe* 
The  ftreets  are  fometimes  crowded  with  parties  of  this  kind ;  fome  engaged  in  play- 
ing at  an  inferior  kind  of  chefs  or  drafts,  at  which  they  are  very  expert ;  but  the 
majority  in  converfation.  The  people  of  this  country,  indeed,  are  fo  decidedly  averfe 
to  ftandmg  up,  or  walking  about,  that  if  only  two  or  three  people  meet,  they  fquat 
themfelves  down  in  the  firft  clean  place  they  can  find,  if  the  converfation  is  to  hold  but 
for  a  few  minutes. 

At  Morocco,  when  I  vifited  Muley  Oufline,  one  of  Sidi  Mahomet's  fons,  I  was  ' 
always  received  in  the  manner  which  I  have  now  defcribed.    I  found  him  fittmg 
^  crofe-legged  on  a  common  mat,  in  the  fame  open  place  where  his  horfes  were  kepr^ 
*  and  his  friends  forming  a  femicircle  round  him.    I  was  immediately  defired  to  form 
one  of  the  groupe,  and  was  helped  to  tea  upon  the  occafion.    In  the  CQurfe  of  our  con- 
verfation, the  prince  told  me,  that  the  Chriftians  and  Moors  were  brothers ;  that  the 
^  £nglifli  were  very  good  men  j  but  that  he  had  a  particular  av^rfion  to  the  friars,  for 
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they  were  a  determined  fet  of  knaves ;  and  were  neither  friends  to  Chriftians  not 
Moors. 

I  found  this  prince  a  handfome  young  man,  of  about  the  age  of  fix-andttwenty^ 
of  rather  a  dark  complexion,  but  accompanied  with  an  open  and  ganerous  counte- 
nance. He  had  been  a  few  years  ago  appointed  to  the  government  of  Tafiler, 
where  he  fo  far  gained  the  affeftions  of  the  people  under  his  government,  that  they 
proclaimed  him  king ;  and  he  for  fome  time  governed  with  all  the  independent 
authority  of  a  fovereign.  This  circumftance  obliged  the  Emperor  to  difpatch  an 
army  againft  him,  upon  the  arrival  of  which  be.  immediately  furrendered,  and  was 
brought  to  Morocco,  where  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  property,  as  well  as  his 
power ;  and  when  I  was  in  the  country,  he  lived  in  a  very  retired  manner  indeed. 
"When  at  Tafilet,  he  had  the  charafter  of  acbing  very  liberally  towards  every  perfon 
with  whom  he  was  connefted  ;  at  Morocco  he  mamfefted  fome  proofs  of  the  fanae  dif- 
pofiiion  towards  me  :  merely  for  a  trifling  attention  which  I  ihewcd  to  his  favourite 
black,  he  prefented  me  with  a  horfe,  that  proved  as  good  as  any  of  which  I  had  pofleifion 
while  in  the  country. 

The  only  vice  to  which  this  young  man  was  addiSed  was  that  of  drinking  to  a  very 
^reat  excefs.  In  this  refpeO;,  however,  he  was  not  more  culpable  than  all  the  reft  of  his 
royal  brothers.  He  told  me,  that  if  he  did  not  daily  take  before  dinner  fix  tumblers  of 
aquadent,  a  fpecies  of  brandy  fomething  weaker  than  fpirits  of  wine,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  up  his  head  the  remainder  of  the  day.  He  wiflied  to  know  if  this  cuAom 
was  bad  for  his  health ;  andjf  fo,  what  I  would  advife  him  to  do.  I  recommended  to 
him  the  difufe  of  fpirits,  and  to  fupply  their  place  with  wine ;  which  he  might  either 
procure  from  the  European  merchants  at  Mogodore,  or  he  might  ufe  the  wine  which 
was  made  by  the  Jews.  This  advice,  however,  the  prince  obferved  he  could  not  follow^ 
lince  the  Mahometan  law  more  particularly  forbade  the  ufe  of  wine  than  that  of  fpirits. 
This,  I  replied,  might  be  true,  in  the  ftrift  letter  of  the  law  ;  but  when  wine  was  ufed 
4IS  a  medicine,  it  became  no  longer  wine.  This  idea  I  found  fatisfied  the  fcruples  of  the 
prince,  and  he  promifed  to  follow  my  advice. 

I  was  afterwards  fent  for  to  Muley  Slemma,  another  of  the  Emperor's  fons,  who, 
with  the  late  Emperor  Muley  Yezid,  was  the  offspring  of  a  woman  whofe  parents 
^re  Englifli.  This  prince,  who  is  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  of  a  tall 
and  majeftic  appearance,  with  a  very  expreffive  and  lively  countenance,  (hewed  me 
uncommon  attention  the  whole  time  I  was  at  Morocco.  His  pavillion,  where  he  received 
ftrangers,  and  tranfafted  bufinefs,  was  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  walk,  in  a 
garden  of  orange-trees.  It  confifted  of  one  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  fitted 
up  in  the  fame  ftile  as  that  of  Muley  Abfulem  at  Tarudant.  The  prince  was  fitting 
crofs-legged  on  a  large  mattrefs,  covered  with  fine  white  linen,  and  placed  on  the 
floor  fronting  the  door-way,  with  his  Moorilh  vifitors  on  each  fide  of  him,  forming 
a  femicircle.  Upon  my  firft  introduftion  he  expreffed  uncommon  pleafure  ^t  feeing 
me,  exclaiming.  Bono,  Bono  Anglaife!  and  added,  that  the  Englifh  were  his  brothers 
and  beft  friends.  I  was  then  direded  to  feel  his  pulfe,  and  to  inform  him  whether 
or  not  he  was  in  health  ;  as  foon  as  I  affured  him  he  was  perfeftly  well,  he  defired 
me  to  be  feated  on  a  narrow  carpet,  which  was  placed  on  the  floor  for  the  purpofe,^ 
and  he  then  ordered  one  of  his  pages  to  bring  in  tea,  though  fo  late  as  twelve* 
o'clock  at  noon.  Out  of  compliment  to  me,  for  the  Moors  feldom  ufe  it,  the  prince  fent 
for  milk,  and  faid,  as  -he  knew  the  Englifli  always  drank  it  with  their  tea,  he,  would 
prefent  me  with  a  milch  cow,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  cuftom  of  my  own  country. 
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this  promife,  however,  entirely  efcaped  His  royal  Highhefs's  memory, ind  the  cownevfr 
made  her  appearance. 

In  the  courfe  of  our  converfation  the  prince  manifefted  many  indications  of  good 
nature  and  addrefs ;  told  me,  that  whilft  he  was  on  his  travels  in  Turkey,  he  had  been 
conducted  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  Mediterranean  by  an  Englifh  frigate,  the 
captain  of  which  (hewed  him  fo  much  attention,  that  he  (hould  always  bear  it  in 
remembrance.  As  foon  as  the  ceremony  of  tea  was  concluded,  the  prince  ordered  out 
his  horfe,  which  was  a  very  beautiful  young  animal,  with  a  faddle  ornamented  with 
a  rich  velvet  cover,  and  gold  ftirrups.  He  then  mounted  him,  and  went  through 
all  the  manoeuvres  of  managing  a  horfe  with  which  the  Moors  are  acquainted,  fuch  a$ 
putting  him  upon  the  full  fpeed,  and  (lopping  him  inftantaneoully,  riQng  up  on  the 
faddle  and  firing  a  muiket  when  the  horfe  is  on  the  full  gallop,  &c.,  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  which  exercifes  he  feemed  very  dexterous.  The  prince  then  aflced  me 
if  we  could  do  fuch  things  in  England ;  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  ordered  one 
cf  his  attendants  to  catch  a  (heep  out  of  his  ground,  and  take  it  home  to  my  lodgings. 
He  faid,  that  as  he  always  was  fond  of  feeing  his  brothers  the  Englifh,  he  wifhed  I 
would  vifit  him  twice  a  day  during  my  continuance  at  Morocco,  and  then  gallopped 
t)ff.  —  But  to  return  to  my  obfervations. 

The  manner  of  fklutation  among  the  Moors  is,  when  two  equals  meet,  by  a  quick 
motion  they  fhake  hands,  and  afterwards  kifs  each  other's  hand.  When  an  inferior 
meets  a  fuperior,  fuch  as  an  officer  of  rank,  a  judge,  or  a  governor,  he  kiSk$  that 
part  of  his  haick  which  covers  ttie  arm,  and  fometimes,  as  a  higher  mark  of  rdped, 
will  kifs  his  feet.  But  the  compliment  due  to  the  Emperor,  or  any  of  the  prince^ 
of  the  blood,  is  to  take  off  the  cap  or  turban,  and  to  proflrate  the  head  to  the 
ground.  When  two  particular  friends  or  relations  meet,  they  anxioufly  embrace 
kifs  each  other's  faces  and  beards  for  a  few  minute,  make  a  number  of  enquiries 
about  the  health  of  each  party,  as  well  as  that  of  dieir  families,  but  ieldom  allow  time 
for  a  reply. 

The  common  topics  for  converfation  among  thefe  people,  are  the  occurrences  of  th^ 
place,  religion,  their  women,  and  their  borfes.  As  curiofity  is  a  quality  which  natu- 
rally attaches  to  all  indolent  people,  it  may  eafily  be  con|e£tured  that  the  Moors  are  not 
deficient  in  this  refpeft.  It  is  incredible  with  what  avidity  they  lay  hold  of  any  trifling^ 
circumftance  which  may  occur  in  the  neighbourhood ;  what  pleafure  and  what  pride  they 
feemto  take  in  communicating  it ;  nor  are  they  deficient  in  the  arts  of  magnifying  or 
adorrang  the  with  every  addition  which  may  ferve  to  render  it  more  palatable,  or  give 
it  a  greater  appearance  •of  plaufibility. 

ReSgion  is  alfo  a  fevourit^  topic ;  but  this  fubjed:  is  confined  principally  to  thofe 
focieties  which  are  frequented  by  their  talbs,  or  men  of  letters.  As  thefe  gentlemen, 
however,  are  not  a  little  proud  of  their  acquirements  in  reading  and  wridng,  they  do 
^ot  fail  to  embrace  ev^  opportunity  of  manifefting  their  fuperiority  over  thofe  who  are 
not  fo  happy  as  to  be  diflinguiibed  by  thofe  accomplifhments. 

Decency  of  manners  and  delicacy  in  convetfadon  are  among  the  moft  certain 
marks  of  refinement  and  civilization,  and  the  contrary  vices  are  equally  uiuverial 
charafteriftics  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The  converlarion  of  the  Moors  con- 
cerning their  women  is  of  the  moft  trifling  and  difgufting  defcription,  and  confift$ 
of  abfurd  and  vulgar  obfervadons,  equally  repugnant  to  decency  and  common  fenfe. 

The  fubjeA,  however,  on  which,  like  our  young  men  of  hMon  in  England,  they 
appear  moft  calculated  to  fiiine,  is  thcar  hqrfes.  It  would  indeed  be  truly  difgraceful 
not  to  be  accomplifhed  upon  this  tc^ic,  fmce  it  appears  to  occupy,  both  day  and  nighty 
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by  far  the  greateft  portion  of  their  attention.  I  have  formerly  intimated  that  thefe 
animals  are  feldom  kept  in  ftables  in  Morocco.  They  are  watered  and  fed  only  once  a 
day,  the  former  at  one  o'clock  at  noon,  and  the  latter  at  fun-fet ;  and  the  only  mode 
which  they  ufe  to  clean  them,  is  by  wafliing  them  all  over  in  a  river  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  fuffering  them  to  dry  themfelves. 

Notwithftanding  the  attachment  which  the  Mpors  manifeft  to  their  horfes^  they 
moft  certainly  ufe  them  with  great  cruelty.  Their  higheft  pleafure,  and  one  of  their 
firft  accomplifliments  is,  by  means  of  long  and  fliarp  fpurs  to  make  the  horfe  go  full 
fpeed,  ^nd  then  to  (top  him  inftantaneoufly ;  and  in  this  they  certainly  manifefl;  un* 
common  dexterity.  The  iron-work  of  their  bridles  is  fo  conftrufted  that  by  its 
preffure  on  the  horfe'e  tongue  and  lower  jaw,  with  the  leafl:  exertion  of  the  rider,  it  fills 
his:mouth  full  of  blood,  and  if  not  ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution  throws  him  inevitably 
on  his  back.  The  bridle  has  only  a  fingle  rein,  which  is  fo  very  long  that  it  ferves 
the  purpofe  of  both  whip  and  bridle.  The  Moorifli  faddle  is  in  fome  degree  fimilar  to 
the  Spanifhjbut  the  pummel  is  ftill  higher  and  more  peaked.  Their  ftirrups,in  which 
they  ride  very  fliort,  are  fo  fornied  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  foot.  They  either 
plate  or  gild  them,  according  to  the  dignity,  opulence,  or  fancy  of  the  poffeflbr.  Their 
J'addles,  which  are  covered  with  red  woollen  cloth,  or,  if  belonging  to  a  perfon  of  con- 
fequence,  with  red  fatin  or  damafk,  are  faftened  with  one  ftrong  girt  round  the  body, 
in  the  European  ftyle,  and  another  round  the  fhoulders. 

The  Moors  frequently  amufe  themfelves  by  riding  with  the  utmoft  apparent  violence 
againft  a  wall ;  and  a  ftraneer  would  conceive  it  impoilible  for  them  to  avoid  being 
daflied  to  pieces,  when  juft  as  the  horfe's  head  touches  the  wall,  they  ftop  him  with 
the  utmoft  accuracy.  To  ftrangers  on  horfeback  or  on  foot  it  is  alfo  a  common 
fpecies  of  compliment  to  ride  violently  up  to  them,  as  if  intending  to  trample  them  to 
pieces,  and  then  to  flop  their  horfes  mort  and  fire  a  muiket  in  their  faces.  Thi^ 
compliment  I  have  experienced,  and  could  very  well  have  difpenfed  with  their  polite^ 
nefs.  Upon  thefe  occafions,  they  are  very  proud  in  difcovering  their  dexterity  in 
horfemanlhip,  by  making  the  animal  rear  up,  fo  as  almofl:  to  throw  him  on  his  back, 
putting  him  immediately  after  on  the  full  fpeed  for  a  few  yards,  then  flopping  him 
inftantaneoufly,  and  all  this  is  accompanied  by  loud  and  hollow  cries. 

There  is  another  favourite  amufement,  which  difplays  perhaps  fuperioF  agility : 
A  number  of  perfons  on  horfeback  flart  at  the  fame  moment,  accompanied  with  loud 
fhouts,  gallop  at  full  fpeed  to  an  appointed  fpot,  wh«i  they  ftand  up  flraight  in  the 
flirrups,  put  the  rein,  which  I  have  jufl  obferved  is  very  long,  in  their  mouths,  level 
their  pieces  and  fire  them  off ;  throw  their  firelocks  immediately  over  their  right 
fhoulders,  and  flop  their  horfes  nearly  at  the  fame  inflant.  This  I  am  told  is  their 
manner  of  engaging  in  an  adlion. 

Though  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  Moors  the  merit  of  fitting  a  horfe  well,  and,  aa 
far  as  is  neceffary  for  the  above-mentioned  exercife,  of  having  a  great  command  over 
him,  yet  their  horfes  are  ill-bred,  and  they  entirely  negleft  to  teach  them  thofe  paces 
which  m  Europe  are  confidered  as  the  moft  agreeable  for  the  common  purpofes  of 
riding.  As  none  of  thefe  anima^  in  Morocco  are  geldings,  and  as  the  Moors  are 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  ring,  they  are  obliged  to  break  them  in  when  very 
young  by  taking  them  long  and  fatiguing  journies,  particularly  over  the  mountainous 
"and  rocky  part  of  the  country,  where  they  foon  reduce  their  fpirit ;  they  then  take 
the  opportunity  of  teaching  them  to  rear  up,  ftand  fire,  gallop,  and  ftop  fhort  in  the 
manner  already  related,  and  having  accomplifhed  this  they  are  fatisfied  without  any 
further  qualification*   For  this  reafon  a  Barbary  horfe  feldom  can  perform  any  other 
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pace  than  a  full  gallop  or  a  walk ;  and  from  being  broken  in  and  worked  hard  before 
they  have  acquired  their  full  ftrength,  thefe  horfes  in  a  very  few  years  become  unfit 
for  fervice.  The  Moors  feldom  ride  the  mares,  but  keep  them  in  the  country  for 
breeding ;  and,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  in  Europe,  they  confider  them  fo 
much  more  valuable  than  horfes,  that  they  are  never  permitted  to  be  exported. 

Like  all  barbarous  nations,  the  Moors  are  paffionately  fond  of  miific,  and  forae 
few  have  a  tafte  for  poetry.  Their  flow  airs,  for  want  of  that  variety  which  is  intro- 
duced when  the  fcience  has  attained  a  degree  of  perfeftion,  have  a  very  melancholy 
famenefs ;  but  fome  of  their  quick  tunes  are  beautiful  and  fimple,  and  partake  in  fome 
degree  of  the  charadteriftic  melody  of  the  Scotch  airs.  The  poetry  of  their  fongs, 
the  conftant  fubjeO:  of  which  is  love,  though  there  are  few  nations  perhaps  who  are 
lefs  fenfible  of  that  paffion,  has  certainly  lefs  merit  than  the  mufic. 

Their  inftruments  are  a  kind  of  hautboy,  which  differs  from  ours  only  in  having  no 
keys ;  the  mandoline,  which  they  have  learnt  to  play  upon  from  their  neighbours  the 
Spaniards,  another  inftrument  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  violin,  and  played  upon 
in  a  fimilar  manner,  but  with  only  two  ftrings ;  the  large  drum,  the  common  pipe, 
and  the  tabor.^  Thefe  united,  and  accompanied  with  a  certain  number  of  voices,  .upon 
many  occafions  form  a  band,  though  folo  mufic  is  more  common  in  this  unfocial 
country. 

Upon  all  days  of  rejoicing  this  kind  of  mufic,  repeated  vollies  of  mufquetry,.  either 
by  men  on  horfeback  or  on  foot,  and  in  the  evening  a  grand  attack  upon  the  cuf- 
cofou,  conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  public  entertainments.  Mountebanks  and 
jugglers  alfo  of  every  defcription  meet  with  great  encouragement  from  the  Moors. 

There  are  no  other  places  of  reception  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  in  this 
country,  except  in  their  fondaks,  which  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  large  towns.  Thefe 
confift  of  a  certain  number  of  dirty  apartments,  with  no  other  accommodation  what- 
ever but  the  walls  and  roof  to  proteft  the  ftranger  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ;  and  he  muft  furnifh  himfelf  with  every  article  of  which  he  may  be  in  want, 
both  in  refped  to  provifions  and  bedding.  There  is  at  the  fame  time  an  open  court, 
where  the  horfes  of  all  travellers  are  intermixed. 

In  moft  of  the  towns  there  are  regular  fchools,  where  thofe  children  whofe  parents 
have  the  means  of  doing  it,  and  have  fenfe  enough  to  fend  them,  (which  indeed  are 
but  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole),  are  inftrufted  by  the  talbs  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  fometimes  in  the  firft  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  greater  part  of  the  people,  however, 
learn  very  little  more  than  to  read  a  few  prayers  felefted  from  the  Koran,  which  are 
in  common  ufe,  and  are  written  in  Arabic  charaders,  on  paper  which  is  pafted  on  a 
board. 

To  fpeak  particularly  on  the  religion  of  the  Moors  would  require  a  volume,  and 
fuch  a  volume  as  would  certainly  be  more  extenfive  than  entertaining.  It  is  well- 
known  they  profefs  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  I  may  add,  that  they  attend  very  rigidly 
to  all  the  bigotry  and  fuperftition  which  is  peculiar  to  that  religion. 

Since  every  ftranger  who  enters  a  mofque  is  either  put  to  death  or  is  obliged  to 
conform  to  their  religion,  a  very  exaft  account  of  their  places  of  worfliip  is  not  to  be 
expefted  from  an  European.  The  obfervations  I  made  en  fajfant^  the  doors,  which 
are  very  lai-ge,  being *in  the  day-time  always  open,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  relate. 

The  mofque  is  ufiially  a  large  fquare  building,  compofed  of  the  fame  materials  as 
the  houfes,  confifting  of  broad  and  lofty  piazzas,  opening  into  a  fquare  court,  in  a 
manner  in  fome  degree  fimilar  to  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  large  fountain,  and  a  fmall  ftream  furrounds  the  piazzas,  where  the 
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Moors  perform  the  ceremony  of  ablution.  The  court  and  piazzas  are  flodred  with 
blue  and  white  checduered  tiling,  and  the  latter  are  covered  with  matting,  upon  which 
the  Moors  kneel  while  repeating  their  prayei-s.  In  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the 
xriofque,  fronting  the  eaft,  ftands  a  kind  of  pulpit,  where  the  talb  or  prieft  occafionall/ 
preaches.  The  Moors  always  enter  this  place  of  worftiip  barefooted,  leaving  their 
ilippers  at  the  door.  On  the  top  of  the  mofque  is  a  fquare  fteeple  with  a  flag-ftaff, 
whither  at  ftated  hours  the  talb  afcends,  hoifts  a  white  flag  (for  they  have  no  bells,) 
and  calls  the  people  to  prayers,  repeating  in  Arabic  three  times,  and  addrefling  himfeUF 
each  time  to  a  different  part  of  the  town,  How  great  is  God!  Mahomet  is  his  prophet/ 
Come  all  ye  faithful ;  come  to  prayer.  From  this  high  fituation  the  voice  is  heard  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  and  the  talbs,  have  a  monotonous  mode  of  enunciation,  the 
voice  finking  at  th^  end  of  every  fliort  fentence,  which  in  fome  meafure  refembles  the 
found  of  a  bell. 

The  moment  the  flag  is  difplayed  every  perfon  forfakes  his  employment,  and  goes 
to  prayers.  If  they  are  near  a  mofque,  they  perform  their  devotions  within  it,  other- 
wife  immediately  on  the  fpot  where  they  happen  to  be,  and  always  with  their  faces 
towards  the  eaft,  in  honour  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  who  it  is  well  known  was  buried 
at  Medina.  The  prayer  which  is  generally  repeated  on  thefe  occafions  is  a  chapter 
from  the  Koran,  acknowledging  the  goodnefs  of  God  and  Mahomet ;  and  it  is  ac* 
companied  with  various  geftures,  fuch  as  lifting  the  hands  above  the  bead,  bowing 
twice,  performing  two  genuflexions,  bowing  again  twice,  and  kiflSng  the  ground. 
The  whole  of  this  ceremony  they  repeat  three  times. 

Their  Sabbath  is  on  our  Friday,  and  commences  from  fix  o'clock  the  preceding 
evening.  On  this  day  they  ufe  a  blue  flag  infliead  of  the  white  one.  As  it  has  beea 
prophefied  that  they  are  to  bfe  conquered  by  the  Chriftians  on  the  Sabbath-day,  the 
gates  of  all  the  tou^s  and  of  the  Emperor's  palaces  are  (hut  when  at  divine  fervice  oa 
that  day,  in  order  to  avoid  being  furprifed  during  that  period.  Their  talbs  are  not 
* ftinguiflied  by  any  particular  drtfs. 

The  Moors  have  three  folemn  devotional  periods  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  The 
firfl:,  which  is  named  aid  de  cabier,  is  held  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Ma- 
homet. It  continues  feven  days,  during  which  period  every  perfon  who  can  afford 
the  expence  kills  a  fteep  as  a  facrifice,  and  divides  it  among  his  friends.  The  fecond 
is  the  Ramadan.  This  is  a  rigorous  faft  or  lent,  hefid  at  the  feafon  when  Mahomet 
difappeared  in  his  flrg'ht  from  Mecca  to  Medina ;  and  is  conduced  by  the  Moors  with 
fo  much  fuperftition,  that  for  thirty  days,  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  they  lay  afide  all 
worldly  ads,  and  devote  their  whole  attention  to  exercifes  of  piety ;  carefully  abftaining 
from  eating,  drinking,  fmoaking,  wafliing  their  mouths,  or  even  fwallowing  their 
faliva ;  and  they  are  indulged  with  their  ufual  cuftom  of  bathmg  only  upon  condition 
that  they  avoid  fuffi^ring  the  water  to  approach  their  heads,  left  any  of  it  fliould  enter 
the  mouth  or  ears.  To  make  amends  for  this  ftridl  obfervance  of  their  lent  during 
the  day,  they  appropriate  the  whole  night  to  the  indulgence  of  every  gratification, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  iaft,  a  general  feftival  takes  place,  named  the  Beyran, 
which  continues  feven  days.  The  third  is  named  Llafliore,  and  is  a  day  fet  apart  by 
Mahomet  for  every  perfon  to  compute  the  value  of  his  property,  in  order  for  the 
payment  of  Zakat,  that  is,  one-tenth  of  their  income  to  the  poor,  and  other  pious  ufes. 
Although  this  feaft  only  lafts  a  fingle  day,  yet  it  is  celefbrated  with  fer  greater  mag* 
tiificence  than  either  bf  the  others. 

ITiere  is  alfo  a  fuperftirious  cuftom  among  the  Moors,  when  anything  of  moment 
is  to  be  undertaken,  fuch  as  going  on  a  dangerous  jotnney  or  voyage,  the  difpofal  of 
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their  childi^n  in  rnvHige,  &c«  for  foqie  grave  perfon  to  m^lce  an  harangue  to  the 
multitude,  upon  which  nis  auditors  c^ll  for  the  key  of  diredion.  By  this  is  meant 
the  performance  of  joining  the  hands,  looking  ftedf^ftly  on  the  palrps  during  the  ad- 
inonitbn,  then  by  a  joint  concurrence  calling  on  God  and  the  prophet,  and  co^clud^ng 
the  ceremony  by  ftrpkjng  their  faces  with  both  hands,  and  joining  in  chori^s,  faying 
Salem^  Salem,  (peace  be  with  you)  with  much  devotion.  The'  due  performance 
of  this  ceremony  tji^y  conceive  will  enfqre  them  certain  fi^ccefs  in  all  their  ui]i- 
idertakings. 

The  Moors  compute  time  by  lunar  months,  and  count  the  days  of  the  week  by  the 
firft,  fecond,  third,  &c.  l^ginning  from  our  Sunday.  They  ufe  a  comn^on  reed  for 
writing,  and  begin  their  manufc^ipts  from  right  to  left. 

The  Moors  marry  very  young,  niany  of  their  females  not  being  more  than  twelve 
years  of  .age  at  their  nuptials.  As  Mahometans,  it  is  well  known  that  their  religiop 
admits  of  polyfaniy  to  the  extent  of  four  wives>  and  as  many  concubines  as  they 
pleafe  ;  but  if  we  except  the  very  opyjent,  the  people  feldom  avail  themfelves  of  this 
indulgence,  fince  it  entails  on  them  a  vail  additional  expence  in  houfe-keeping,  and  in 
providing  for  a  large  faxuily.  Whatever  inftitution  is  contrary  to  truth  and  found 
morality  will  vx  pradice  refute  itfelf ;  nor  is  any  further  argument  than  this  Hngle 
obfervation  wanting  to  anfwer  all  the  abfurdities  which  have  been  advanced  in  favour 
of  a  plurality  of  wives.  In  contra&ing  marriage  the  parents  of  both  parties  are  the 
only  agents,  and  the  intended  bride  and  bridegroom  never  fee  each  other  till  the 
ceremony  is  performed.  The  marriage  fettlements  are  made  before  the  cadi,  and 
then  the  friends  of  the  bride  produce  her  portion,  or  if  not,  the  huiband  agrees  to 
fettle  a  certain  fum  upon  her,  in  cafe  he  (hould  die,  or  divorce  her  on  account  of 
barrennefs,  or  any  other  caufe.  The  children  of  the  wives  have  all  an  equal  claim 
to  the  effeds  of  their  father  and  mother,  but  thofe  of  the  concubines  can  each  only 
claim  half  a  fhare. 

When  the  marriage  is  finally  agreed  upon,  the  bride  is  kept  at  home  eight  days^ 
5to  receive  her  female  friends,  who  pay  congratulatory  vifits  every  day.  At  the  iame 
time  a  talb  attends  upon  her,  to  converfe  with  her  relative  to  the  folemn  engagement 
.on  which  fhe  i^  about  to  enter;  on  thefe  occafions  he  conunonly  accompanies  his 
admonitions  with  lingii^  a  pious  hymn,  which  is  adapted  to  the  folemnity.  The  bride 
alfo  with  her  near  relations  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  being  painted  afrefh  j  the 
nature  of  which  cuftom  I  fhall  defcribe  when  I  fpeak  of  the  harem.  « 

During  this  procefs  the  bridegroom  on  the  other  hand  receives  vifits  from  his  male 
friends  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  rides  through  the  town  accompanied  by 
them,  fome  playing  on  hautboys  and  drums,  while  others  are  employed  in  firing 
voUies  of  mufquetry.  In  all  their  feftivals  the  difcharge  of  mufquetry  indeed  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  Contrary  to  the  European  mode,  which  particu- 
larly aims  at  firing  with  exadtnefs,  the  Moors  difcharge  their  pieces  as  irregularly  as 
poffible,  fo  as  to  have  a  continual  fucceflion  of  reports  for  a  few  minutes. 

On  the  day  of  marriage,  the  bride  in  the  evening  is  put  into  a  fquare  or  oftagonal 
cage,  about  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  which  is  covered  with  fine  white  linen,  an^l 
fometimes  with  gauzes  and  filks  of  various  colours.  In  this  vehicle,  which  is  placed 
on  a  mule,  fhe  is  paraded  round  the  (Ireets,  accompanied  by  her  relations  and  friends^ 
fome  carrying  lighted  torches,  others  playing  on  hautboys,  and  a  third  party  again 
firing  voUies  of  mufquetry. 

In  this  manner  Ihe  is  carried  to  the  houfe  of  her  intended  hufband,  who  returns 
about  the  fame  time  from  performing  fimilar  ceremonies.    On  her  arrival  flie  is  placed 
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in  an  apartment  by  herfelf,  and  her  hufband  is  introduced  to  her  alone  for  the  firft 
time,  who  finds  her  fitting  on  a  filk  or  velvet  cuftiion,  fuppofing  her  to  be  a  perfon  of 
confequence,  with  a  fmall  table  before  her,  upon  which  are  two  wax  candles  lighted. 
Her  (hift,  or  more  properly  (hirt,  hangs  down  like  a  train  behind  her,  and  over  it  is  a 
filk  or  velvet  robe  with  clofe  fleeves,  which  at  the  breaft  and  wrifts  is  embroidered 
with  gold  ;  this  drefs  reaches  fomething  lower  than  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Round  her 
head  is  tied  a  black  filk  fcarf,  which  hangs  behin^  as  low  as  the  ground.  Thus 
attired,  the  bride  fits  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  when  her  hun>and  appears  and 
receives  her  as  his  wife,  without  any  further  ceremony  •  :  for  the  agreement  made  by 
the  friends  before  the  cadi  is  the  only  fpecific  contrafb  which  is  thought  neceffary.  ^ 

If  the  huftjand  fliould  have  any  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  his  wife  has  not  been  ftridly 
virtuous,  he  is  at  liberty  to  divorce  her  and  take  another.  For  fome  time  after 
marriage  the  family  and  friends  are  engaged  in  much  feafling  and  a  variety  of  amufe- 
ments,  which  laft  a  longer  or  fliorter  time,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
parties.  It  is  ufually  cuftomary  for  the  man  to  remain  at  home  eight  days  and  the 
woman  eight  months  after  they  are  firft  married  j  and  the  woman  is  at  liberty  to 
divorce  herfelf  from  her  hufband  if  (he  can  prove  that  he  does  not  provide  her  with 
a  proper  fubfiftence.  If  he  curfes  her,  the  law  obliges  him  to  pay  her,  for  the  firft 
offence,  eight  ducats ;  for  the  fecond,  a  rich  drefs* of  ftill  greater  value ;  and  the  third 
time  (he  may  leave  him  entirely.    He  is  then  at  liberty  to  marry  again  in  two  months. 

At  the  birth  of  a  child,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  parents  to  grieve  eight  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  facrifice  a  goat  or  a  (heep,  and  invite  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance to  partake  of  the  feaft.  Women  fuffer  but  little  inconvenience  in  this  country 
from  child-bearing ;  they  are  frequently  up  the  next  day,  and  go  through  all  the  duties 
of  the  houfe  with  the  infant  upon  their  backs.  They  do  not  adopt  the  method  of 
teaching  their  children  to  walk  which  is  cuftomary  in  Europe,  but  when  they  are 
twelve  months  old  they  put  them  on  the  floor,  where  from  firft  crawling  they  naturally 
in  a  (hort  time  acquire  the  habit  of  walking,  and  as  foon  as  they  can  be  made  in  the  leaft 
degree  ufeful  they  are  put  to  the  various  kinds  of  labour  adapted  to  their  age  and 
ftrength.  Others,  whole  parents  are  in  better  circumftances,  are,  as  I  before  obferved, 
f6mctimes  fent  to  fchool ;  and  thofe  who  are  intended  for  the  church  ufually  continue 
their  ftudies  till  they  have  nearly  learnt  the  Koran  by  rote.  In  that  cafe  they  are  en- 
rolled among  the  talbs  or  learned  men  of  the  law ;  and  upon  leaving  fchool  are  paraded 
rodnd  the  ftreets  on  a  horfe,  dccompanied  by  mufic  and  a  large  concourfe  of  people. 
The  procelfion  is  conduced  in  the, following  manner.  Upon  the  day  appointed,  one 
of  the  moft  (hewy  horfes  in  the  place  is  procured  for  the  youth  to  ride  on,  who,  if  he 
is  a  perfon  of  confequence,  is  dreft  in  all  the  gaiety  which  filks  and  brocades  can  afford, 
wearing  a  turban  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  interfperfed  with  flowers. 
Thus  arrayed  he  mounts  his  horfe,  which  alfo  is  not  without  its  decorations,  carrying 
in  his  hand  his  prayers  parted  on  a  board,  on  which  he  looks  with  ftedfaft  attention ; 
and  he  proceeds  with  all  the  fedatenefs  and  compofed  gravity  of  old  age  to  the  different 
places  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  accompanied  by  mufic,  and  all  his  fchoolfellows  on 
horfeback,  dreffed  according  to  their  circumftances.  •  At  laft  they  meet  at  the  houfe 
of  the  head  boy  of  the  fchool,  where  they  are  treated  with  a  colleftion  of  fweetmeats. 
This  cuftom,  which  is  evidently  adopted  with  a  view  of  promoting  an  emulation  in 

*  Interim  dux  min'ftrae  ni'grse  exfpe^ant  foris,  ut  notitiam  habeant  confummationis ;  quod  cum  pix> 
xeito  cognoverint,  cantus  buccinarutn^  4  bombardarum  cmifiio  faAum  annuucidot. 
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their  youths^  is  one  of  the  very  few  good  inftitutions  which  are  obfervable  among  thefe 
people. 

In  celebrating  the  rite  of  circumcifion,  the  child  is  dreffed  very  fumptuoufly,  and 
carried  on  a  mule,  or,  if  the  parents  are  in  poor  circumftances,  on  an  afs,  accompanied 
with  flags  flying  and  muficians  playing  on  hautboys  and  beating  drums.  In  this 
manner  they  proceed  to  the  mofque,  where  the  ceremony  is  performed. 

When  any  perfon  dies,  a  certain  number  of  women  are  hired  for  the  purpofe  of 
lamentation  (for  the  men  are  feldom  obferved  to  weep  for  the  lofs  of  a  friend),  in  the 
performance  of  which  nothing  can  be  more  grating  to  the  ear,  or  more  unpleafant, 
than  their  frightful  moans  or  rather  bowlings:  at  the  fame  time  thefe  mercenary 
mourners  beat  their  heads  and  breads,  and  tear  their  cheeks  with  their  nails.  The 
bodies  are  ufually  buried  a  few  hours  after  death.  Previous  to  interment  the  corpfe  is 
waflied  very  clean,  and  fewed  up  in  a  fliroud  compofed  of  feven  pieces  of  fine  linen 
united  together,  with  the  right  hand  under  the  head,  which  is  pointed  towards  Mecca ;  it  ~ 
is  carried  on  a  bier  fupported  upon  men's  (houlders  to  the  burying-place,  which  is  always, 
with  great  propriety,  on  the  outiide  of  the  town,  for  they  never  bury  their  dead  in  the 
mofques  or  within  the  bounds  of  an  inhabited  place.  The  bier  is  accompanied  by 
numbers  of  people,  two  abreaft,  who  walk  very  faft,  calling  upon  God  and  Mahomet, 
and  fmging  hymns  adapted  to  the  tccafion.  The  grave  is  made  very  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  narrow  at.  the  top,  and  the  body  is  depofited  without  any  other 
ceremony  than  finging  and  praying  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  their  way  to  the  grave. 

They  have  no  tomb^  in  this  country,  but  long  and  plain  ftones ;  and  it  is  frequently 
cuftomary  for  the  female  friends  t)f  the  departed  to  weep  over  their  graves  for  feveral 
days  after  the  funeral.  The  Moors  will  not  allow  Chriftians  or  Jews  to  pafs  over  their 
places  of  interment ;  as  they  have  a  fuperftitioue  idea,  which  is  perhaps  more  prevalent 
among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  than  thofe  who  are  better  informed,  that  the  dead 
fufier  pain  from  having  their  graves  trodden  upon  by  infidels ;  and  I  recoiled  when  at 
Tangier,  I  received  a  very  fevere  rebuke  from  a  Moor,  for  accidentally  having  pafied 
through  one  of  their  burying-grounds. 

When  a  woman  lofes  her  hufband  fhe  mourns  four  months  and  eight  days,  during 
which  period  fhe  is  to  wear  no  filver  or  gold  ;  and  if  flie  happens  to  be  pregnant,  flie 
is  to  mourn  till  flie  is  brought  to  bed.  For  the  above  time  the  relations  of  her  late 
hufband  are  obliged  to  fupport  her.  I  could  not  learn  that  any  mourning  was  due 
from  the  hufband  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife ;  but  it  is  cuflomary,  particularly  among  the 
great  people,  for  a  fon  to  mourn  for  his  father  by  not  fhaving  his  head  or  any  part  of 
his  beard,  and  by  not  cutting  his  nails  for  a  certain  period. 

When  a  Jew  or  a  Chriftian  is  converted  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  he  is  immediately 
drefled  in  a  Moorifh  habit,  and  paraded  round  the  ftreets  on  borfeback,  accompanied 
with  mufic  and  a  great  concourfe  of  people.  He  then  chufes  himfelf  a  Moorifh  name, 
and  fixes  on  a  perfon  who  adopts  him  as  a  child,  and  is  ever  afterwards  called  his 
father.  This  adoption,  however,  is  only  nominal,  for  he  is  by  no  means  bound  to 
fupport  him.  The  new  convert  is  not  allowed  to  marry  any  other  woman  than  a 
negro,  or  the  daughter  of  a  renegado ;  and  his  defcendants  are  not  confidered  as  genuine 
Moors  till  the  fourth  generation. 

The  renegadoes  in  the  empire  of  Morocco  are  principally  Spaniards,  though  there  are 
fome  few  of  other  nations  in  the  country,  who  have  deferted  from  Ceuta  or  Spain,  to 
avoid  the  hand  of  juftice  for  fome  capital  crime  or  mi(demeanor—r  commonly,  indeed, 
murder.  I  met  with  many  of  thefe  people  at  Moroc(!o,  who  frankly  acknowledged 
to  me  that  murder  bad  been  the  caufe  of  their  de£^rtion.   Though  the  £aiperor  may 
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for  various  reafons  find  it  convenient  to  countenance  renegadoes,  yet  the  Moors  in 
general  fo  thoroughly  deteft  them,  that  they  cannot  be  induced  upon  any  terms  to  allow 
them  to  form  a  part  of  their  fociety, 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  [eSdon  than  by  fubmitting  to  the  reader  the  following 
account  of  the  caravans  to  Mecca  and  Guinea,  which  I  received  from  a  genlemam 
refident  in  Barbary,  on  whofe  veracity  I  could  place  the  utmoft  confidence. 

Seven  months  before  the  feaft  Aid  de  Cabier,  or  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Mahomet,  pilgrims  from  every  Quarter  afiemble  at  Fez,  in  order  to  join  the  caravan 
which  at  that  feafon  proceeds  lor  Mecca.  They  are  compofed  of  three  clafies  of 
people :  Firft,  The  mountaineers,  named  brebes :  Secondly,  The  Moorifii  merchants : 
and,  Thirdly,  Perfons  in  public  employments,  or  who  are  engaged  about  the  court  of 
the  Emperor.  Thus  religion  and  interefl:  cocdpire  to  draw  together  a  large  and  motley 
groupe,  and  to  induce  them  to  undertake  a  journey  which  is  as  fatiguing  and  dangerous 
as  it  is  expenfive. 

,  The  firfl:  clafs  are  not  required  to  aik  perihiflion  to  join  the  caravan.  The  fecond 
are  obU^ed  to  prefent  themfelves  to  their  refpefUve  governors,  as  well  to  avoid  thf 
inconveniences  of  debts  on  their  own  account,  as  on  that  of  their  families,  who  might 
be  fubjeft  to  be  molefted  by  creditors  during  their  abfence.  If  a  merchant  has  the 
leaft  connefHon  with  the  court,  it  is  expeded  that  he  alfo  prefent  himfelf  to  the 
Emperor,  who,  as  he  feels  difpofed,  grants  or  refufes  him  permifiion  to  enter  upon 
the  journey.  Thofe  of  the  third  clafs  mud  have  an  exprefs  permiffion  from  the 
Emperor,  who  never  allows  any  to  go  whofe  circumftances  will  not  fufficiently  enable 


As  there  are  two  modes  of  performing  this  pilgrimage,  by  fea  and  by  land,  thofe 
who  prefer  the  former  are  fubje£ked  to  an  examination  by  the  governor  of  the  port 
whence  they  embark,  to  fee  that  they  pay  the  freight  of  the  vefTel,  and  to  inform  him- 
felf whether  they  have  fufficient  means  to  go  and  return  from  this  facred  objefl  of 
Mahometan  devotion,  without  being  under  the  necefiity  of  borrowing,  or  being 
fufpeded  of  ufing  any  bafe  and  difhonourable  mea^s  of  obtaining  a  fubfiilence.  Thofe 
who  proceed  by  land  are  liable  to  be  examined  alfo,  but  not  fo  rigoroufly  as  the  others, 
the  fhaik  of  the  caravan  having  the  power  to  puniih  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  any 
irregularities. 

T^e  place  whence  the  caravan  fets  out  by  land,  is  from  Teza,  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Tedla,  fome  diftance  to  the  eaft  of  the  dty  of  Fez,  the  latter  being  the  firft 
place  of  rendezvous.  At  Fez,  the  moft  commercial  city  in  the  whole  empire,  and 
abounding  with  provifions  of  every  defcription,  each  perfon  fumiflies  himfelf  in  the  beft 
manner  he  is  able,  according  to  his  rank  and  circumftances,  with  a  fufficient  fupply  to 
laft  till  he  reaches  Tripoli  or  Tunis  at  leaft. 

This  grand  caravan  is  always  accompanied  by  many  others,  of  which  one  goes  to 
Algiers,  another  to  Tunis,  and  a  third  to  Grand  Cairo,  &c.  Thofe  perfons  who  go 
to  Algiers  and  Turn's  are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  aflting  permiffion,  as  they  are 
perfons  who  are  accuftomed  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  thofe  two  places ;  whence  they 
return  with  a  quantity  of  their  refpeftive  manufaftures.  The  caps  of  Tunis  are  of 
great  ufe  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  their  filks  alfo  fell  at  a  very  good  price, 
though  upon  the  whole  thofe  of  Algiers  are  preferable  for  the  girdles  ufed  by  the 
Moors,  curtains,  v^n^c^s'  drefs,  and  furniture  for  beds  and  rooms.  The  manufac-* 
tures  indeed  of  both  Algiers  and  Tunis  are  brought  to  a  greater  perfeflion  than  thofe 
of  Morocco.  The  merchants  who  go  upon  thefe  expeditions  carry  with  them  ready 
money,  haicks,  and  flippers,  which  are  the  manufadures  of  Morocco,  and  difpofe  of 
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the  two  lad  articles  to  the  Ar^hs  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  who,  though  they  do  not  wear  the  haick  as  a  part  of  their  drefs^ 
yet  make  ufe  of  them  for  a  variety  of  other  purpofes. 

Some  time  within  the  firft  fifteen  days  of  the  month  Jumeth  Tenii,  every  proper 
preparation  being  previoufly  made,  the  grand  caravan  fets  off  from  Teza  in  the  follow* 
ing  order :  After  having  invoked  the  true  and  fole  God,  and  his  prophet  Mahomet, 
to  give  every  benedidion  to  this  facred  journey,  they  all  meet  near  the  tent  of  the  chief 
condudor,  who  is  named,  in  Arabic,  Scheck  Rebeck,  and  commence  their  devotions  to 
the  found  of  clarinets,  tambours,  &c.  The  unloaded  camels  and  mules  are  then  firfl: 
put  in  motion,  attended  by  the  cooks,  watermen,  &c.  Next  to  this  party  follow  thofe 
who  travel  on  foot,  either  from  devotion  or  neceffity ;  to  thefe  is  entrufted  the  care  of 
the  loaded  mules  and  camels.  And  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  thofe  who  are  mounted 
either  on  horfes  or  mules.  The  caravan  is  put  in  motion  at  fun-rife,  ftops  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon  to  dine,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon  the  people  encamp  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  did  at  Teza. 

*  The  courfe  which  they  take  is  through  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  leaving 
Tremecen,  Algiers,  and  Tunis  to  their  left.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  make  excurfions 
to  the  two  latter  places,  and  afterwards  join  the  caravan.  By  thefe  means  they  are 
enabled  both  to  obtain  a  frefh  fupply  of  provifions  for  themfelves  and  beafts,  and  to 
fell  to  the  Arabs  haicks,  flippers  and  old  caps,  for  which  they  ufually  receive  a  very 
good  price ;  and  the  profits  enable  them  frequently  to  mzke  advantageous  purchafes  at 
Mecca,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo. 

Upon  their  arrival,  after  a^  journey  of  two  months  and  a  half,  at  that  part  of  the 
fea  coaft  where  the  tower  of  Salines  is  fituated,  and  which  is  about  4ialf  a  day's  ride 
from  the  city  of  Tripoli,  they  reft  themfelves  ten  days.  At  this  place  all  the  pilgrims 
fupply  themfelves  with  forty  or  fifty  days  provifions,  which  is  generally  fuffident  to 
fupport  them  to  Alexandria  or  Grand  Cairo ;  and  on  their  return  they  purchafe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  a  large  fupply  of  mules,  frequently  giving 
only  twenty-five  hard  dollars  for  what  they  afterwards  fell  in  Morocco  for  eighty  or  an 
hundred. 

From  the  tower  of  Salines  they  continue  their  route  as  far  as  Alexandria  and  Grand 
Cairo,  where  they  fumilh  themfelves,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Tripoli,  with  fu& 
ficient  provifions  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  which  requires  altogether  near 
feven  months  to  accompliih.  To  thofe  who  undertake  this  journey  for  the  purpofe 
of  trade,  it  generally  anfwers  extremely  well.  By  purchafing  goods  at  one  place, 
and  felling  them  a)  another,  they  contrive  to  make  upon  each  iale  a  profit  of  ten  per 
cent. 

The  Arabs  from  Fez  as  far  as  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo,  thbugh  a  rude  clafs  of 
people,  are  very  warmly  attached  to  their  religion,  and  on  that  account  give  the 
pilgrims  a  friendly  reception,  furniihing  them  with  barley,  butter,  eggs,  mutton,  beef, 
&c.  From  that  place,  however,  to  Mecca  the  route  is  not  fo  eaiy,  as  the  Arabs, 
inftead  of  the  benefaftors,  frequently  become  the  plunderers  of  thefe  holy  travellers. 
On  thefe  occafions  they  fpare  nothing,  and  leave  them  not  fo  much  as  the  neceffaries 
of  life;  particularly  if  they  refufe  the  contributions  which  they  ufually* demand  for 
permitting  the  caravan  to  pafs  peaceably  through  the  country.  Within  the  laft  feven 
or  eight  years  this  paffage  is  become  more  dangerous  than  ever.  The  banditti  now 
aflemble  in  very  confiderabie  bodies  in  thefe  deferts,  and  at  certain  paflfes  the  travellers 
may  be  aflailed  with  great  advantage.  In.pafling  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  for  inftance, 
^bove  Alexandria,  the  caravan  may  be  defeated  by  an  hundred  men.    Thefe  robbers, 
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therefore,  generally  endeavour  to  pod  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  atfiick  it  in 
this  place. 

Thofe  people  who  carry  on  a  petty  trade  endeavour  to  convert  their  little  ftock  into 
ready  money  upon  their  arrival  at  Mecca ;  where,  with  the  remainder  of  the  caravan, 
and  other  Mahometan  pilgrims,  they  commemorate  by  a  feaft  the  nativity  of  the  great 
prophet  Mahomet,  when  every  perfon  is  obliged  to  facriBce  at  leaft  one  fheep.  It  is 
computed  that  on  this  day,  which  is  the  tenth  of  the  moon  Dalaja,  above  two  millions 
of  (heep  are  flaughtered  at  Mecca. 

After  the  performance  of  this  folemn  rite  the  majority  of  the  travellers  employ 
themfelves  in  laying  out  their  money  to  the  bed  advantage.  Some  purchafe  muflins, 
Levant  filks,  &c. ;  others  eflfence  of  rofes,  amber,  muik,  Perfian  filks,  &c. ;  while 
another  part  of  them  fave  their  money  to  lay  it  out  at  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  pur-> 
chafe  a  good  ftock  of  raw  filk,  cottons,  and  manufadtured  filks  of  different  kinds.  In 
this  city,  indeed,  every  article  may  be  had  at  nearly  the  fame  price  as  at  Mecca.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  affert,  at  a  moderate  computation,^  that  the  value  of  the  articles 
contained  in  one  of  thefe  caravans,  joined  with  the  ready  money,  amounts  to  two 
millions  of  hard  dollars. 

Thofe  perfons  who  proceed  by  fea  join  the  caravan  after  difembarking  at  Alex- 
andria) and  paying  the  freight  of  the  veffel  in  which  they  fet  fail.  On  their  return 
alfo  confiderable  numbers  embark  at  Alexandriai  and  land  at  Tetuan  or  Tangier^ 
whence  they  depart  for  their  refpe£tive  homes,  and  fell  the  commodities  they  bring 
with  them  for  perhaps  a  third  more  than  their  origmal  price.  Others  continue  their 
journey  by  land,  and  add  to  the  riches  brought  from  the  Levant  the  merchandizes 
of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  which  are  held  in  great  efteem  throughout  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  By  thele  means  they  double  the  capital  they  provided  themfelves  with  at  firft 
fetting  out. 

It  would  be  no  very  difficult  matter  for  a  Chriftian  to  join  one  o(  thefe  caravans^ 
provided  he  obtained  the  recommendation  and  exprefs  permiffion  of  his  Moorifh 
Majefty,  or  the  fhaik  of  the  caravan,  who  would  take  him  under  his  protection.  This 
obuacle  would  be  ftill  further  removed,  if  the  Chriftian  would  confent  to  wear  the: 
Turkilh  habit,  or  drefs  himfelf  in  the  maimer  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  at  Gmd 
Cairo.  By  thefe  means  he  would  obviate  every  inconvenience  to  which,  the  European 
drefs  fubjeds  a  traveller,  both  with  refpe£l  to  the  wild  Arabs,  and  to  the  weak,  and 
illiberal  people  of  the  caravan.  As  the  caravan,  however,  does  not  go  far  into  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country,  the  objeft  of  difcovery  would  hardly  be  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  expedition. 

There  are  no  caravans  which  go  diredlly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  It 
iR^ould,  in  fad,  be  as  dangerous  for  a  Mahometan  as  for  a  Chriftian  to  penetrate,  an 
hundred  leagues  beyond  the  known  limits  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  as  the  inhabit 
tants  of  thele  parts  are  favage,  avaricious,  and  capable  of  committing  any  crime  for  a 
very  trifling  emolument.  A  fatal  proof  of  the  cruelty  of  thefe  Arabs  occurred  in  the. 
year  1786,  when  forty  pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  Mecca,  were  maffacred.  Thefe 
people  demanded  hoipitality  from  the  mountaineers  of  Zamor,  near  Mequinez,  for 
only  one  night ;  but  as  they  brought  fome  valuable  goods  with  them,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  it  was  owing  to  that  circumftance  that  they  were  all  put  to  death. 

The  country  beyond  the  mpuntains  of  Atlas,  about  fix  days  journey  to  the  eaft  of 
Morocco,  is  not  even  known,  though  it  is  probable  it  might  be  penetrated  with  fafety, 
provided  the  fame  means  were  ufed  as  are  employed  by  the  caravans  which  go  to  the 
fouth;  that  is,  a  fmall  proportion  of  force,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  geaerofity. 
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There  is  no  particular  caravan  fo  confideraUe  for  the  fouth  as  that  which  goes  to 
Mecca.    As  thefe  indeed  are  intended  merely  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  they 

{eldom  confift  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  perhaps  two,  or  at  Btoft  three 
mndred  perfons,  including  the  muleteers,  camel-drivers,  and  other  fervants.  Some 
of  thefe  caravans  fet  out  from  Morocco,  while  others  go  from  Tarudant,  Fez,  and 
Tetuan.  The  firft  pafs  by  way  of  Domnet,  while  the  others  meet  at  Tafilet,  and 
thence  purfue  their  journey  towards  the  defert.  Th^e  caravans  go  no  further  than 
Tombut,  where  there  are  fome  merchants  of  Morocco  eftabliflied  for  the  purpofe  of 
cairying  on  a  trade  with  the  inland  parts  of  Guineaf  where  they  traffic  for  flaves, 
ivory,  gold  duft,  &c.  The  merchandizes  whicb  the  caravans  carry  from  Morocco, 
Tarudant,  &c.  confift  of  haicks  and  blue  cloths,  $(>r  which  they  find  a  good  fale 
throughout  the  country  of  the  Mohafres  and  at  Thouat. 

The  city  of  Thouat  is  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  about  thirty  days  journey 
from  Tafilet.  From  Thouat  the  caravans  proceed  direftly  to  Tombut.  There  is 
much  greater  danger  in  pafiing  the  two  deierts  between  Tafilet  and  Thouat,  than 
between  the  latter  place  and  Tombut.  As  the  Arabs  of  the  deferts  are  much  addifled 
to  rapine,  the  caravans  are  obliged  to  make  them  triflmg  prefents,  to  enable  them  to 
travel  without  being  molefted.  The  other  Arabs,  who  purchafe  merchandize,  fuch  as 
blue  cloths,  fmall  daggers,  looking-glaflfes,  &c.  pay  generally  in  return  oftrich- 
feathers ;  and  this  traffic  is  attended  with  very  tolerable  profits. 

The  articles  which  the  caravans  carry  immediately  to  Tombut,  are  tobacco  and  ialt. 
It  is  neceffary  to  pay  attention  to  what  camels  may  be  wanted  for  the  purpofes  of  carry- 
ing water  through  the  deferts,  as  in  fpme  parts  they  travel  four  and  in  others  nine 
days  without  meeting  with  a  drop  of  water.  It  is  in  a  great  meafure  on  this  account 
that  the  camel  becomes  fo  ufeful  an  animal  in  hot  climates.  Their  ftomachs,  it  is  well 
known,  are  fo  conftrufted  as  to  allow  them  to  pafs  many  days  without  food  or  drink. 
In  the  inner  coats  of  their  ftomachs  there  are  a  number  of  little  (cells,  in  which  they 
retain  a  large  proportion  of  water  for  a  length  of  time,  nature  having  provided  them 
with  a  method  of  regurgitating  it  when  thirfty.  From  the  fize  of  the  ftomach  alfp  it 
admits  of  a  large  portion  of  food  to  be  taken  m  at  a  time,  to  which  they  have  recourfe 
by  rumination  when  their  appetite  calls  for  a  fupply  of  nourifliment.  Their  owners, 
therefore,  have  only  to  give  them  plenty  of  barley  and  ^ater  at  the  entrance  of  the 
deferts,  and  that  proves  fufficient  to  laft  them  till  a  frefli  fupply  can  be  conveniently 
procured. 

Thefe  extraordinary  animals  are  able  to  carry  a  very  great  weight  in  proportion  to 
their  fize,  and  to  perform  very  long  joumies  without  much  apparent  fatigue.  They 
are  ufed  both  for  the  purpofes  of  riding  and  carrying  burdens.  Their  fteps  are  very 
long  and  flow,  and  they  are  tradable  and  eafily  managed.  They  are  taught  to  kneel 
down  when  they  are  loaded ;  and  when  ufed  for  the  faddle  are  entirely  managed  by  a 
fhort  and  thick  ftick,  which  both  ferves  the  purpofes  of  bridle  and  whip.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  Barbary  to  fee  three  perfons,  with  furniture  in  proportion,  mounted 
upon  one  camel. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  caravans  at  Tombut,  they  exchange  their  tobacco  and  fait 
for  flaves,  gold  duft,  and  ivory,  which  are  brought  thither  from  Guinea.  Foui^ 
thoufand  flaves  are  fuppofed  to  be  annually  carried  from  Tombut,  great  part  of  whom 
are  fent  to  Mafcar,  Algieris,  and  Tunis.  It  but  feldonrhappens  that  any  eunuchs  are 
brought  away,  unlefs  by  a  particular  commiffion  from  the  Emperor  or  fome  of  the 
princes,  no  other  perfon  in  the  country  being  permitted  to  keep  them.  Iris  indeed 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  them  at  all.   The  place  whence  they  are  ufually  brought 
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is  the  kingdom  of  Bambara.  In  Muley  Khmael's  reign  the  number  of  eunuchs  in  die 
empire  of  Morocco  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  feven  hundred ;  but  they  are  now  fo 
reduced,  ^at  one  hundred  is  the  utmoft  that  could  be  muftered  in  the  whole  empire. 

Thofe  perfons  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Tombut  for  the  bfl:  twenty' 
year8»  compute  the  value  of  the  merchandizes  tranfported  annually  thither  from  the 
empire  of  Morocco  to  amount  to  at  leaft  a  million  of  hard  dollars  i  and  the  commodi- 
ties received  in  return,  fuch  as  oftrich-feathers,  ivory,  gold  duft,  amber,  and  Guinea 
Haves,  to  ten  millions ;  two-thirds  of  which  are  carried  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  &c.  The 
flaves  are  purchafed  near  Tomllut,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  there  haviug  been  inllances  of 
a  fine  negro  boy  being  bought  for  fix  pounds  of  fait. 

As  a  proof  that  Chriflians  may  proceed  along  the  fliore  by  land  from  Guinea  to 
Morocco,  two  Frenchmen,  in  the  year  1781,  came  from  Senegal  to  Morocco,  and 
brought  intelligence  of  fome  forts  having  been  taken  from  the  Englifli  on  that  river. 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  they  were  provided  with  efcorts  from  one  place 
to  another. 

CHAP.  Xn.  —  Summons  to  appear  before  the  Emperor.  —  Admiffion  into  the  Roial 
Harem.  —  Attendance  on  Lalla  Zara.  —  IntroduSlion  to  Lalla  Batoom^  the  chief 
Sultana.  — Introduction  to  Lalla  Douyaw^  the  favourite  Wife  of  the  Emperor — her 
Hijlory.  —  Defcription  of  the  Harem  —  its  Oeconomy.  —  Concubines  of  the  Emperor* 
—  Adventure  and  Altercation  with  one  of  thofe  Ladies.  —  Drefs  of  the  Ladies  in  the 
Harem.  —  Opinion  of  the  Moors  concerning  the  Female  Sex.  —  Emperor's  Children.  — 
Drefsf  Manners  J  and  Situation  of  the  Female  Sex  in  Barbary. 

FROM  the  unfuccefsful  efforts  which  I  had  made  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  my 
difpatches,  I  had  begun  to  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  idea  of  remaining  a  prifoner  at 
Morocco,  when,  to  my  great  furprize,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  from  the  time  of 
the  prince's  departure.  His  Moonih  Majefty  fent  to  me  in  particular  hade  to  repair  to 
the  palace. 

Upon  receiving  this  mefTa^e  my  beft  hopes  were  excited.  I  naturally  ezpeded  aD( 
immediate  emancipation,  as  it  is  neceffarv  that  every  (Iranger  (hould  fee  the  Emperor 
previous  to  his  departure ;  and  I  flew  to  the  palace  with  all  the  alacrity  which  fuch  an 
expedation  was  certain  to  infpire.  What  then  was  my  aftoniihment,  when,  upon  my 
arrival  at  the  palace,  a  meflenger  brought  orders  from  the  Emperor,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  I  Ihould  immediately  examine  one  of  his  fultanas  who  was  indifpofed, 
and  in  the  afternoon  return  with  proper  medicines,  and  at  the  fame  time  report  my 
opinion  on  her  cafe  to  His  Majefty. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  difappointment  or  furprize  were  the  predominant  enootion 
in  my  mind  on  receiving  this  order*  After  the  prejudices  which  from  his  diflike  to 
the  Engliffi,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  effeds  of  internal  medicines,  the  Emperor  was 
known  to  have  entertained  againft  me,  and  after  having  detained  me  at  Morocco  for 
fuch  a  length  of  time,  with  no  apparent  view  but  that  of  manifefting  his  contempt  of 

3 e  as  an  Englifliman,  it  appeared  unaccountable  that  he  fliould  give  orders  for  my 
imiffipn  into  the  harem,  where,  in  addition  to  the  former  objeftions,  there  were  alfo 
fome  ftill  ftronger  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moors ;  as  the  admiffion  of  one  of  our  iex  into 
that  facred  depofitory  of  female  charms  was  almoft  unprecedented,  and  I  believe  totally 
fo  with  refpea  to  the  harem  of  the  Emperor. 

Whatever  might  be  the  motives  with  His  Imperial  Majefty  for  the  violation  of 
Moorifli  decorum  in  this  inftance,  I  did  not  conceive  that  I  hiad  much  reafon  to  rejoice 
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at  the  event.  I  had  already  experienced  too  much  ingratitude  from  the  prince,  as  well 
as  too  much  ungenerous  treatment  from  the  Emperor,  to  encourage  me  to  undertake 
any  future  engagement  of  the  kind  in  this  country ;  and  the  difficulties  and  prejudices 
which  from  experience  I  knew  I  had  to  encounter,  when  employed  in  my  profeifional 
fine  by  the  Moors,  united  to  the  uncertainty  of  removing  the  lady's  complaint,  ren- 
dered it  altogether  not  very  fafe  to  adminifter  my  advice  under  fuch  difadvantageous 
circumftances ;  and  even  that  curiofity  which  would  naturally  be  excited  in  moft 
perfons  on  fuch  an  occafion,  was  not  fuiScient  to  reconcile  me  to  this  new  employ- 
ment. • 

Unfortunately  in  this  dilemma  I  had  very  little  tin^e  allowed  me  to  determine,  fince 
the  meflenger  was  waiting  to  condudt  me  to  the  gate  of  the  har^m.  My  embarrafT* 
ment,  however,  contimied  only  for  a  fhort  period  ;  for  I  foon  recolleded  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  oppofe  the  Emperor's  order.  I  therefore  deferred  giving  a  decifive  anfw» 
till  I  had  feen  my  patient,  and  made  myfelf  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  her 
complaint. 

The  public  and  ufual  entrance  to  the  harem  is  through  a  very  large  arched  door- 
way, guarded  on  the  outfide  by  ten  body  guards,  which  leads  to  a  lofty  hall,  where 
the  captain  or  alcaide,  with  a  guard  of  feventeen  eunuchs,  are  polled.  No  perfon  is 
admitted  into  this  hall,  but  thofe  who  are  known  to  have  bufinefs  in  the  harem. 

The  Emperor's  order  being  delivered  on  the  outfide  of  the  door  to  the  alcaide,  I 
was  immediately,  with  my  interpreter,  condufted  into  the  harem,  by  one  of  the  negro 
eunuchs.  Upon  entering  the  court  into  which  the  womens'  apartments  open,  I  dif- 
covered  a  motley  groupe  of  concubines,  doraeftics,  and  negro  ilaves,  who  were 
varioufly  employed.  Thofe  of  the  firft  defcription  had  formed  themfelves  into  circles, 
feated  on  the  ground  in  the  open  court,  and  were  apparently  engaged  in  converfation. 
—The  domeftics  and  ilaves  were  partly  employed  in  needle- work,  and  partly  in  pre- 
paring their  cufcofoo.  My  appearance  in  the  court,  however,  foOn  attraded  their  atten- 
tion, and  a  confiderable  number  of  them,  upon  obferving  me,  unacquainted  with  the 
means  by  which  I  had  been  admitted  into  the  harem,  retreated  with  the  utmoft  pre- 
cipitancy into  their  apartments,  while  others  more  courageous  approached,  and 
enquired  of  my  black  attendant  who  I  was,  and  by  whofe  orders  he  had  brought  me 
thirher. 

The  moment  it  was  known  that  I  was  of  the  medical  profef&on,  parties  of  them 
were  detached  to  inform  thofe  who  had  fled  that  I  was  fent  in  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,  to  attend  Lalla  Zara,  my  intended  patient's  name,  and  requefting  of  them 
to  come  back  and  look  at  the  Chriftian.  Seranio  tibib !  Chriftian  dodor !  refounded 
from  one  end  of  the  harem  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  minutes  I  was  fo 
completely  furrounded  by  women  and  children,  that  I  was  unable  to  move  a  fingle 
ftep. 

Every  one  of  them  appeared  felicitous  to  find  out  fome  complaint  on  which  (he 
might  confult  me,  and  thofe  who  had  not  ingenuity  enough  to  invent  one,  obliged 
me  to  feel  their  pulfe ;  and  were  highly  difpleafed  if  I  did  not  evince  my  excellence 
in  my  profeflion  by  the  difcovery  of  fome  ailment  or  other.  All  of  them  feemed  U\ 
urgent  to  be  attended  to  at  the  fame  time,  that  while  I  was  feeling  the  pulfe  of  one, 
others  were  behind,  pulling  my  coat  and  intreatin^  me  to  examine  their  complaints, 
while  a  third  party  were  upbraiding  me  for  not  paymg  them  the  fame  attention.  Their 
ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  at  all  correfpond  with  thofe  of  our  European  ladies,  for  they 
exhibited  the  beauties  of  their  limbs  and  form  vrith  a  degree  of  freedom  that  in  any 
15  other 
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other  country  would  have  been  thought  indecent ;  and  their  converfation  was  equally 
unreftrained. 

This  apparent  laxity  of  conduct  in  the  Moorifh  ladies  does  not  proceed  from  a 
depravity  in  principle.  As  the  female  fex  in  this  country  are  not  entrufted  with  the  * 
guardianfhip  of  their  own  honour,  there  is  no  virtue  in  referve.  A  depraved  educa- 
tion even  ferves  to  corrupt  inftead  of  to  reftrain  them.  They  are  not  regarded  as 
rational  or  moral  agents ;  they  are  only  confidered  as  beings  created  entirely  to  be 
fubfervient  to  the  pleafure  of  man.  To  excite  the  paflions,  and  to  do  and  fay  every 
thing  which  may  inflame  a  licentious  imagination,  become  therefore  neceflfary  accom- 
plifhments  in  the  female  fex,  and  their  manners  and  condud  naturally  aflume  a  cad 
totally  different  from  thofe  of  women  in  a  more  refined  and  ^lore  liberal  (late  of  fociety. 
In  thofe  inftances  to  which  I  refer,  they  were  not  confcious  of  trefpafling  the  limits 
of  decency  j  and  in  others  they  manifefted  a  lingular  attention  to  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  decorum.  When  I  requefted  to  fee  the  tongues  of  fome  patients  who 
complained  of  feverifh  fymptoms,  they  refufed  to  comply^  confidering  it  as  inconfiftent 
with  their  modefty  and  virtue  ;  fome  of  them  indeed  laughed  at  the  fmgularity  of  the 
requeft,  and  attributed  it  either  to  an  impertinent  curiofity,  or  an  inclination  to  impofe 
on  their  underftandings. 

As  the  number  of  my  patients  continued  to  increafe  rather  than  to  diminifli,  there 
appeared  but  little  profpe^  of  an  introduftioii  to  the  fultana  Lalla  Zara,  whom  I  was 
firft  directed  to  attend,  in  any  r^fonable  time.  The  eunuch,  however,  wearied  out  with 
waiting,  exerted  all  the  vigou^  of  authority  which  his  natural  effeminacy  would  admit 
of  in  obliging  them  to  difperfe,  and  which  was  fo  far  effectual  at  lead  as  to  allow  m^ 
room  to  pafs,  though  this  female  crowd  dill  followed  me  till  I  had  nearly  reached  the 
lady's  apartment* 

From  the  firft  court  into  which  I  had  been  introduced  I  paffed  through  two  or  three 
fimilar,  dll  I  at  length  arrived  at  the  chamber  of  my  intended  patient.  I  was  here 
detained  a  little  time  in  the  court,  till  my  patient  and  her  apartment  were  ready  to  receive 
me.  Upon  my  entrance  I  found  the  lady  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a  matirefs  pl^c^d 
upon  the  floor,  and  covered  with  fine  linen,  with  twelve  white  and  negro  attendants, 
feated  on  the  floor  alfo,  in  di^erent  parts  of  the  chamber.  A  round  cufliion  was 
placed  for  me  next  to  the  lady,  on  which  I  was  defired  to  be  feated.  I  fhould  have 
remarked*  that,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  found  chat  none  of  the  Emperor's  women 
difguifed  their  faces  in  the  manner  which  I  had  experienced  in  the  prince's  harem,  but  I 
faw  them  all  with  the  fame  familiarity  as  if  I  had  been  {introduced  jnto  the  houfe  of  an 
European. 

Lalla  Zara  who  was  of  Moorifh  parents,  was  about  eight  years  ago  remarkable 
for  her  beauty  and  accomplifhments ;  on  which  account  fhe  was  then  in  every  refped 
the  favourite  wife  of  the  Emperor.  So  dangerous  a  pre-eminence  could  not  be  enjoyed 
without  exciting  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  females  whofe  charms  were  lefs  confpicuous;  and 
who,  befides  the  mortification  of  having  a  lefs  lhare  of  beauty,  experienced  alfo  the  dif- 
grace  of  being  deferted  by  their  lord, 

Determined  to  effedt  her  ruin,  they  contrived  to  xni^  fome  poifon  (moft  probably 
arfenic)  in  her  food,  and  conduced  the  deteftftbl^  plot  with  fo  much  art  and  addrefs, 
that  it  was  not  perceived  tUl  the  deleterious  drug  had  began  its  baneful  operations.  She 
was  feized  with  mofl  violent  fpafms  and  a  continual  vomiting ;  and  had  fhe  not  been 
poflefled  of  an  uncommonly  ftrong  conf^itutipn,  fhe  muft  immediately  have  fellen  a 

*  Lalla  fignifies  lady  cr  miftrefs,  but  is  only  applied  in  this  country  to  the  fultanas. 
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yifthn  to  the  machinations  of  her  rivals.  After  a  fevere  ftniggle,  however,  between 
life  and  death,  the  effeSs  of  the  poifon  in  fome  degree  abated ;  but  it  left  the  unhappy 
lady  in  a  ftate  of  dreadful  debility  and  irritation,  and  particularly  in  the  ftomach,  from 
which  it  was  not  perhaps  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  extricate  her.  Her  beauty  too,- 
the  fatal  caufe  of  her  misfortune,  was  completely  deftroyed,  and  her  enemies,  though 
difeppointed  in  their  aim  of  deftroying  her  life,  yet  enjoyed  the  malignant  triumph  of 
feeing  thofe  charms  which  had  excited  their  uneafmefs  reduced  below  the  ftandard  of 
ordinary  women. 

When  I  faw  her,  (he  had  fuch  a  weaknefs  of  digeftion,  that  every  fpecies  of  fdod 
which  Ihe  took,  after  remaining  a  few  hours  on  her  ftomach,  was  returned  perfeftly 
crude  and  undigefted.  As  flie  did  not  receive  proper  nourifliment,  her  body  had  wafted 
away  to  a  fliadow,  and  her  frame  was  in  fo  weak  a  ftate,  as  not  to  allow  her  to  walk 
without  affiftance.  Her  complexbn  was  entirely  altered.  Her  Ikin,  from  being  natu- 
rally clear  and  fair,  as  I  was  informed,  was  changed  to  a  fickly  brown,  which,  joined 
to  a  ruined  fet  of  teeth,  and  a  ghaftly  countenance,  had  effaced  every  trace  of  that 
beauty,  which  (he  before  might  have  poffeffed.  Upon  my  firft  entering  her  apart- 
ment, though  from  my  profe(Gon  accuftomed  to  behold  objects  of  diftrefs  and  mifery, 
yet  I  was  fo  forcibly  ftruck  with  her  unhappy  fituation  and  wretched  appearance,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  exert  all  the  fortitude  of  which  I  was  mafter,  to  avoid  the  difcovery  of 
my  feelings. 

Lalla  Zara  was  at  this  time  about  fix-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  though  in  fo 
weak  a  ftate,  had  two  beautiful  young  children ;  the  firft  was  in  its  fixth  year,  and  the 
youngeft,  which  was  then  under  the  care  of  a  wet-nurfe,  was  very  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  old.  I  was  quite  aftoniflied  to  obferve  fiich  ftroug  and  apparently  healthy 
children,  the  offspring  of  a  mother  whofe  conftitution  was  fp  dreadfully  impaired.  It 
was  certainly,  however,  a  very  fortunate  circumftance  for  Lalla  Zara  that  fhe  had 
thefe  children ;  fince  by  the  Mahometan  law  a  man  cannot  divorce  his  wife  provided 
flie  bear  him  children ;  fo  that  though  the  Emperor  took  very  little  notice  of  this 
poor  lady,  yet  he  was^  for  the  above  reafon»  obliged  to  maintain,  both  herfelf  and  her 
offsprmg. 

From  the  wretched  fituation  in  which  I  have  defcribed  this  unfortunate  female,  it  is 
eafjr  to  conceive  that  her  fpirits  muft  revive  at  the  moft  diftant  profped  of  procuring 
relief  in  her  difagreeable  complaint.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  cafe.  She  received  me  with 
all  that  fatisfadion  which  hope,  united  with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  moft  naturally 
infpires. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  the  predicament  in  which  I  felt  myfelf  was,  I  muft 
confefs,  moft  truly  embarraffing.  It  was  one  of  thofe  unpleafant  fituations,  in  which 
duty  and  intereft  are  completely  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  or  rather  when  the  fym- 
pathetic  feelings  ftand  oppofed  to  perlonal  fafety.  Humanity  pointed  out  to  me  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  relieve  her  if  poflible ;  on  the  other  hand,  felf-prefervation  no  lefs 
ftrongly  diftated,  tljat  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  my  fafety  and  happinefs  to  embrace 
the  firft  opportunity  of  leaving  a  country  where  I  exifted  in  the  moft  critical  and  moft 
difagreeable  fituation.  Both  thefe  fentiments  for  fome  time  preffed  equally  on  my 
mind,  and  left  me  at  a  lofs  how  to  determine.  I  at  length,  however,  fixed  on  a  middle 
plan  of  conduft,  which  appeared  likely  to  eSeGt  the  fafety  of  the  lady,  without  endanger* 
ing  my  own.  This  was,  to  give  a  proper  courfe  of  medicines  a  fair  trial  for  a  fortnight ; 
and  then,  if  the  leaft  profped  of  amendment  fhould  appear  in  confequence  of  them,  I 
could  leave  her  more,  with  fuch  dire^ons  as  might  enable  her  to  ufe  them  without 
medijcal  attendance* 
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This  plan  I  oonceived  it  moft  prudent  not  to  communicate  immediately'to  mj  padent : 
I  therefore,  without  affording  her  any  very  flattering  hopes  of  a  cure,  aflfured  her,  that 
I  would  ufe  every  means  with  which  I  was  acquainted  for  the  refloration  of  her  confti- 
tution.  Contrary  tp  moft  other  Moorifh  females,  I  found  Lalla  Zara  in  every  refpe£b 
afl&ble  and  polite ;  though  deprived  of  her  heahh,  Ihe  retained  her  natural  vivacity, 
and  with  the  ravages  of  her  inveterate  malady  ihe  ftill  remained  a  pleafing  and  an 
interefting  charaden 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  my  leave  of  Lalla  Zara,  when  a  female  meffenger 
appeared  to  requeft  my  attendance  upon  Lalla  Batoom,  who,  from  the  priority  of  her 
marriage,  is  called  the  firft  wife  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  more  properly  entitled  to  the 
denomination  of  Sultana  than  any  of  the  others. 

As  the  Emperor  had  given  direftions  for  my  admiffion  to  Lalla  Zara  only,  and  as 
I  foon  perceived  that  the  eunuch  regarded  me  with  the  moft  jealous  eye,  I  muft  con« 
fefs  that,  however  my  curiofity  might  be  excited,  yet  when  foliated  to  vifit  the  other  ^ 
bdies,  I  could  not  help  feeling  fome  apprehenfions  of  the  danger  which  I  incurred 
by  tranfgrefling  the  Emperor's  order.  On  the  other  hand,  I  reflected,  that  both  the 
eunuch  and  the  women  would  be  equally  involved  in  the  confequencesof  a  difcovery  ; 
the  firft  for  conducting  me,  and  the  others  for  admitting  me  into  their  apartments ;  and 
therefore  that  it  was  as  much  their  inter/eft  as  mine  to  be  cautious,  as  well  in  preventing 
the  circumftance  from  reaching  the  E^^peror's  ears,  as  in  not  receiving  me  in  their 
^rtments  at  a  time  when  he  was  likely  to  enter  the  harem.  All  thefe  arguments, 
united  to  the  defire  which  I  felt  to  avail  myfelf  of  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
a  place  where  no  European  had  ever  before  been  admitted,  had  fo  much  weight,  that 
my  objections  were  fpeedily  removed. 

I  found  Lalla  Batoom  to  be  a  perfed  Moorifli  beauty  ;  (he  was  moft  immoderately 
fat,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  round  and  prominent  cheeks  which  were  painted 
^  a  deep  red,  fmall  black  eyes,  and  a  vifage  completely  guiltlefs  of  expreffion.  She  was 
fitting  upon  a  mattrafs  on  the  floor,  which,  as  ufual,  was  covered  with  fine  white  linen, 
and  me  was  furrounded  with  a  large  party  of  concubines,  whom  I  was  informed  ihe 
had  invited  to  be  her  vifitors  on  the  occafion.  Her  room  bore  a  much  greater  appear* 
ance  of  grandeur  than  that  of  Lalla  Zara,  and  flie  was  indulged  with  a  whole  fquare 
to  herfelf. 

As  foon  as  I  entered  her  apartment,  Lalla  Batoom  requefted  of  me  to  be  feated 
dofe  by  her  fide,  and  to  feel  her  pulfe.  Her  complaint  was  a  flight  cold)  of  which 
an  unconquerable  defire  of  feeing  me  had  moft  probably  been  the  occafion.  As  foon 
as  I  had  felt  her  pulfe,  and  pronounced  my  opinion,  I  was  employed  in  going  through 
the  fame  ceremony  with  all  the  other  ladies  in  the  room,  who  defired  I  would  acquaint 
them  with  all  their  complaints,  without  any  further  enquiries.  From  the  great  experiehce 
which  I  had  acquired  in  this  kind  of  pra£tice  at  Tarudant,  and  from  the  knowledge  which 
I  had  attained  of  their  complaints,  which  in  general  proceeded  from  too  violent  an  attack 
upon  the  coicofoo,  I  was  enabled  to  make  no  defpicable  figure  in  this  myfterious  art» 
and  was  very  fuccefsful  in  my  opinioos. 

From  the  fubjed  of  their  own  health,  the  converiation  prefently  changed  to  criti* 
cifms  upon  my  dre&«  There  was  not  a  fingle  part  of  it  which  was  not  examined,  and 
commented  on  with  their  ufual  loquacity.  My  interpreter  was  then  afked  if  I  was  a 
viarried  man,  and  if  fo,  whether  I  had  brought  my  wife  with  me,  with  a  variety  of 
equally  important  queftions.  In  the  midft  ot  this  converiation,  tea  was  introduced, 
though  at  eleven  o^clock  in  the  mwning.  A  fmaU  teft*bo3rd,  with  four  very  ihort 
feet,  fuppUed  the  place  of  atable,  and  held  the  tea  equipage*   The  cups  were  about  the 
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fize  of  large  valnut-ihellst  of  the  very  beft  Indian  china5  and  of  which  a  very  confider- 
able  number  was  drank.  \ 

After  I  had  concluded  my  vifit  to  the  Queen  of  the  harem^  I  was  next  eondufted 
to  Lalla  Douyaw,  the  favourite  wife  of  the  Emperor^  whom  I  found  to  ba  what  would 
be  termed  in  Europe  a  very  fine  and  beautiful  woman.  She  i&  a  native  of  Genoa, 
and  was,  with  her  mother,  (hipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  whence  they  became 
the  Emperor's  captives.  At  that  period,  though  but  eight  years  of  age,  her  perfonal 
charms  were  fo  very  promifing  and  attractive,  that  they  induced  die  Emperor  to 
order  her  to  be  taken  forcibly  from  her  mother,  and  placed  in  his  harem,  where, 
though  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  every  means  where  in  vain  employed  to  entice  her 
to  change  her  reugion,  till  at  length  the  Emperor  threatened  to  pull  up  every  hai^  of 
her  head  by  the  roots  if  Ihe  defifted  any  longer ;  and  ibe  then  found  herfelf  oMig^  to 
fubmit  to  his  inclinations. 

After  remaining  fome  time  in  the  chara&er  of  a  concubine,  the  Emperor  married 
her ;  and  from  her  great  beauty,  addrefs,  and  fuperior  mental  accomplifliments,  Ihe 
foon  gained  his  beft  affedions,  which  Ihe  ever  after  poflefled.  She  had,  indeed,  fo 
much  influence  over  him,  that  though  he  was  naturally  of  a  very  ftubbom  difpofition, 
ihe  was  never  known  to  fail  in  any  ravour  ibe  folicited,  provided  ihe  perfevered  in  her 
requeft. 

When  I  faw  her  ihe  was  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  in  her  perfon  rather  corpulent, 
and  her  face  was  diftinguiihed  by  that  eaq>reifive  beauty  which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the 
Italian  women.  Her  addrefs  was  pleaiing,  and  her  behaviour  polite  and  attentive.  In 
the  harem,  from  her  accompliihments  in  readmg  and  writing  well  the  AralHc  language, 
ihe  was  confidered  by  the  other  females  as  a  fuperior  being. 

From  the  circumftance  of  being  taken  fo  young  into  the  harem,  ihe  had  nearly 
forgotten  her  native  language,  and  could  only  converfe  fluently  in  Arabic,  having 
but  a  diftant  recolledion  of  the  events  which  firit  brought  her  into  her  prefent  fituation. 
She,  however,  informed  me  that  we  were  brother  and  fiiler  (a  common  phrafe  ufed 
by  the  Moors  to  exprefs  the  affinity  which  ChrifUans  bear  to  eadi  other  in  a  religiout 
fenfe),  and  had  difcemment  enough  to  obferve  that  ihe  was  among  a  very  uncouth  and 
ignorant  people.  She  added,  that  her  mother,  whom  I  had  afterwards  an  q)portunity 
of  feeing  at  a  Venetian  merchant's  houfe  at  Mamora,  was  itill  a  Chriilian,  though  ihe 
herfelf  was  no  longer  fuch,  and  that  ihe  hoped  1  would  vifit  her  every  time  I  came  to^ 
the  harem.,  ^         ^  . 

Her  complaint  was  a  fcorbutic  affe£tion  of  the  gums,  which  threatened  the  lofs 
of  fome  of  her  firont  teeth.  This  circumftance  gave  her  the  greateft  uneafinefs,  as 
(he  was  fearful  it  might  disfigure  her  other  features,  and  by  that  means  caufe  an 
abatement  in  the  affe&ion  of  the  Emperor.  On  this  account  flie  was  extremely 
anxious  to  have  my  advice,  though  when  I  was  in  her  apartment  ihe  always  expe^ 
rienced  the  ftrongeft  apprehenfions  left  my  attendance  on  her  ihould  come  to  the 
Emperor's  knowledge,  which  might  be  attended  with  the  moft  ferious  confequences 
to  us  both. 

Lalla  Zara^  owing  to  her  bad  ilate  of  health,  and  the  confequent  ruin  of  her  perfonal 
charms,  had  long  been  negle&ed  by  the-Emperor,  who,  moft  probably,  admitted  of 
my  attendance  on  her  more  for  the  lake  of  exonerating  himfelf  from  her  conftant 
importunities  to  fee  me  (for  it  was  a  confiderable  time  before  ihe  could  gain  his  confent) 
than  from  any  great  anxiety  on  his  part  for  her  recovery.  With  refpeil  to  a  perfon  of 
foch  a  defcnpdon,  it  was  perhaps  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Emperor  by  whom 
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(he  was  feen  or  known,  and  therefore  there  was  no  ground  for  that  jealoufy  to  which 
the  Moors  in  general  are  fo  notorioufly  addided. 

Lalla  Douyaw  was  very  differently  fituated.  She  was  in  the  bloom  of  health  and 
beauty,  with  all  thofe  exterior  accomplifliments  which  were  likely  to  excite  the 
moft  ardent  pailion ;  and  indeed  the  Emperor's  attachment  to  her  was  unexampled. 
Under  thefe  circumftances,  when  we  confider  with  what  caution  the  Moors  in 
general  endeavour  to  prevent  any  foreign  intercourfe  with  their  women,  it  could 
not  be  fuppofed  that  the  Emperor  would  relifli  the  idea  of  an  European  in  par- 
ticular being  admitted  frequently^  and  almoft  alone,  to  this  firft  object  of  his  deareft 
affedions. 

Lalla  Douyaw,  however,  to  prevent  the  poffibility  of  detefUon,  enjoined  her 
female  ilaves  to  be  particularly  afliduous  to  inform  her  when  there  was  the  fmalleft 
reafon  for  an  alarm  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ihe  was  continually  making  prefents 
to  the  eunuch  who  attended  me,  caudoning  him  at  the  lame  time  not  to  intimate  to 
any  perfon  out  of  the  harem  that  I  had  been  admitted  into  her  apartment.  She  fo  far 
gained  an  afcendancy  over  him,  that  I  have  frequently  remained  with  her  for  an  hour 
•  at  a  time,  converfmg  upon  European  cuftoms ;  and  though  fhe  knew  but  little  of 
them,  yet  the  fubjed  always  feemed  to  afford  her  the  higheft  pleafure.  As  foon  as 
file  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  for  me  to  remain  any  longer,  fhe  requefted  of  me 
to  go,  but  with  a  promife  to  call  upon  her  the  next  time  I  vifited  the  harem.  Her 
apprebenfion  of  a  difcovery  was  not  confined  to  the  chance  of  an  alarm  from  the 
Emperor,  or  from  the  perfidy  of  the  eunuch  j  it  was  likewife  extended  to  the  jealoufy 
of  the  other  women  in  the  harem,  who  might  probably  rejoice  in  an  opportunity 
of  effeding  her  ruin.  It  was,  however,  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumflance  for  us 
both,  that  by  moft  of  them  admitting  me  into  their  apartments,  it  was  equally  their 
intereft  to  be  filent,  fince  a  difcovery  of  the  one  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  detedion  of 
the  others. 

The  fourth  wife,  who  is  daughter  to  an  Englifh  renegado,  and  mother  to  the  reign- 
ing  Emperor,  being  at  Fez  at  the  dme  when  I  vifited  the  harem,  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing. 

When  I  waited  on  the  Emperor  in  confequence  of  my  viflt  to  the  harem,  I  was 
honoured  with  quite  a  private  audience ;  for  he  received  me  in  the  court  clofe  to  his 
houfe,  where  no  perfon  is  permitted  to  be  prefent  while  the  Emperor  is  there,  but  a  few 
pages,  and  the  people  who  immediately  belong  to  his  carriage. 

The  Sovereign  was  in  an  open  four-wheel^  carriage,  hung  very  low,  of  a  fize  jufl 
large  enough  to  admit  one  perfon,  and  drawn  bv  the  fons  of  four  Spanifli  renegadoes. 
As  foon  as  I  was  obferved  by  him.  His  Majefty  ordered  me  with  my  interpreter  to 
approach,  and  carry  him  the  medicines,  defiring  me  to  tafle  them  before  him,  to 
convince  him,  I  imagine,  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  was  improper.  He 
then  examined  them  with  great  attention,  and  ordered  me  to  explain  to  him  what  they 
were,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  expe&ed  to  a£k.  When  required  to  give  my 
opinion  concerning  the  cafe  of  my  patient,  I  informed  His  Majefly,  that  the  Sultana's 
complaint  was  of  luch  a  nature  as  to  require  a  very  long  icourfe  of  medicines,  but 
which  I  apprehended  it  would  not  be  neceffary  to  change ;  that  therefore  I  propofed 
to  attend  her  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  leave  her  a  proper  fupply,  with  fuch  diredions 
as  might  enable  her  to  take  them  almofl  with  the  fame  advantage  as  if  I  was  prefent.  I 
added,  that  I  had  received  orders  from  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  to  return  to  the 
garrifon  immediately,  which  if  Idifobeyed  I  fhould  certamly  lofe  a  very  good  employ- 
ment }  and  that,  as  I  was  convinced  of  the  Emperor's  kind  intentions  tov/ards  me,  by 
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the  promifes  he'  had  made  at  my  firft  audience,  I  was  perfuaded  His  Majefty 
would  not  detain  me  a  day  longer  than  the  period  I  mentioned.  In  reply,  the  Emperor 
faid,  that  he  only  wifhed  me  to  attend  the  Sultana  for  about  ten  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  if  the  medicines  proved  likely  to  be  ufeful,  I  ftiould  then  leave  her  a  proper 
fnpply,  and  he  would  fend  me  home  (to  ufe  his  exprefiion)  upon  a  fine  horfe.  He 
then  gave  orders  to  his  prime  minifter  to  pay  me  ten  hard  dollars  as  a  prefent ;  and 
commanded  that  free  admittance  fhould  be  gifted  me  into  the  royal  harem,  whenever 
I  thought  it  neceflary. 

The  harem,  as  I  before  obferved,  forms  a  part  of  the  palace  or  feraglio,  without  any 
other  immediate  communication  with  it  than  a  private  door,  ufed  only  by  the  Emperor 
himfelf. 

The  apartments,  which  are  all  on  the  ground- floor,  are  fquare,  very  lofty,  and  four 
of  them  enclofe  a  fpacious  fquare  court,  into  which  they  open  by  means  of  large 
folding-doors.  Thefe,  as  in  other  Moorifh  houfes,  which  in  general  have  no  windows, 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  admitting  light  into  the  apartments.  In  the  centre  of  thefe 
courts,  which  are  floored  with  blue  and  white  chequered  tiling,  is  a  fountain,  fup- 
plied  by  pipes  from  a  large  refervoir  on  the  outfide  of  the  palace,  which  ferves  fot 
the  frequent  ablutions  recommended  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  as  well  as  for  other 
purpofes. 

The  whole  of  the  harem  donfifts  of  about  twelve  of  thefe  fquare  courts,  commu* 
nicating  with  each  other  by  narrow  paflages,  which  afford  a  free  accefs  from  one  part 
of  it  to  another,  and  of  which  all  the  women  are  allowed  to  avail  themfelves. 

The  apartments  are  ornamented  externally  with  beautiful  carved  wood,  much  fuperior 
to  any  I  have  ever  feen  in  Europe,  as  well  for  the  difiiculty  of  the  workmanfliip,  as 
for  the  tafte  with  which  it  is  finiflied.  In  the  infide  mod  of  the  rooms  are  hung, 
with  rich  damafl^  of  various  colours ;  the  floors  are  covered  with  beautiful  carpets, 
and  there  are  mattrefles  difpofed  at  diflferent  diftances  for  the  purpofes  of  fitting  and 
fleeping. 

Befides  thefe,  the  apartments  are  fumiflied  at  each  extremity  with  an  elegant 
European  mahogany  bedftead,  hung  with  damafk,  having  on  it  feveral  mattrefles 
placed  one  over  the  other,  which  are  covered  with  various  coloured  filks ;  but  thefe 
beds  are  merely  placed  there  to  ornament  the  room.  In  all  the  apartments  without 
exception  the  ceiling  is  wood,  carved  and  painted.  The  principal  ornaments  in  fome^ 
were  larg^  and  valuable  looking-glafles,  hung  on  different  parts  of  the  walls.  In 
others,  cl6cks  and  watches  of  different  fizes,  in  glafs  cafes,  were  difpofed  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  fome  pf  the  apartments  I  obferved  a  projection  from  the  wall,  which 
reached  about  half  way  to  the  ceiling,  on  which  were  placed  feveral  mattrefles  over 
each  other,  and  each  covered  with  filks  of  different  colours.  Above  and  below  this 
projection  the  wall  was  hung  with  pieces  of  fattin,  velvet,  and  damaflc,  of  difl^erent 
colours,  ornamented  on  each  edge  with  a  broad  ftrip  of  black  velvet,  which  was  em- 
broidered in  its  centre  with  gold.  • 

The  whole  harem  was  under  the  management  of  the  principal  Sultana  Lalla  Batoom  : 
that  is  in  general  flie  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  miflirefs  of  the  harem^  without 
having  any  particular  controul  over  the  women.    This  lady  and  Lalla  Douyaw,.  the* 
favourite,  were  indulged  with  a  whole  fquare  to  themfelves;  but  Lalla  Zara,  and  all 
the  concubines  were  only  allowed  each  a  fingle  room. 

Each  female  had  a  feparate  daily  allowance  from  the  Emperor,  proportioned  to 
the  eftimation  jn  which  they  were  held  by  him.  Out  of  this  they  were  expeded 
to  fumiih  themfelve^s  with  every  article  of  which  they  might  be  in  want;  the 
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hawn  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  a  plate  where  fo  many  diftind  lodgers  hare 
apartments  without  paying  for  them,  and  the  principal  Sukana  is  the  miftrefs 
tibe  whdle. 

The  daily  allowance  which  each  woman  received  from  the  Emperor  for  her  fub- 
fiftenoe  was  very  trifling  indeed.  Laila  Douyaw,  the  favourite  Sultana,  had  very  little 
more  than  baIf*a-crown  Engliih  per  diem,  and  the  others  lefs  in  proportion.  It  muft 
be  allowed,  that  the  Emptor  made  them  occafional  prefents  of  money,  drefs,  and 
trinkets ;  but  this  could  never  be  fufScient  to  fupport  the  number  of  domeftics  and 
9tfaer  expences  they  muft  incur.  Their  greateft  dependance,  therefore,  was  on  the 
prc&nts  they  received  from  thofe  Europeans  and  Moors  who  vifited  the  court,  and 
who  employed  their  influence  in  obtaining  fome  particular  favour  from  the  Emperor. 
Nor  had  the  monarch  fnflicient  delicacy  to  difcourage  this  mode  of  negotiation.  He 
well  knew  that  if  his  women  had  not  obtained  fupplies  by  other  means,  they  muft 
have  had  recourfe  to  his  purfe ;  and  as  he  had  taken  too  good  precautions  to  allow 
wy  mifchief  to  arife  from  this  cuftdm,  he  was  always  well  pleafed  to  have  bufinefi 
tnmfa&ed  through  that  channel.  Ambafladors,  confuls,  and  merchants  indeed,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  court,  perfeflly  knew  that  this  was  always  the 
moft  fuccefeful  mode  that  could  be  adopted.  As  an  illuftration  of  this  aflertion,  when 
I  was  at  Morocco,  a  Jew,  defirous  of  obtaining  a  very  advantageous  favour  from  the 
Emperor,  for  which  he  had  been  a  long  time  unfuccefsfully  foliciting,  fent  to  all  the 
principal  ladies  of  the  harem  prefents  of  pearls  to  a  very  confiderable  amount ;  the  con« 
fequence  was,  that  they  all  went  in  a  body  to  the  Emperor,  and  immediately  obtained 
the  wiflied^for  conceflion. 

The  ladies  feparately  furniih  their  own  rooms,  hire  their  own  domeftics,  and  in 
fuft,  do  what  they  pleafe  in  the  harem ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  without 
an  expreis  order  from  the  Emperor,  who  very  feldom  grants  them  that  favour,  except 
when  they  are  to  be  removed  from  one  palace  to  another.  In  that  cafe  a  party  of 
foldiers  is  difpatched  a  little  diftance  before  them,  to  difperfe  the  male  paflengers  in 
particular,  and  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of  their  being  feen.  This  previous  ftep  being 
taken,  a  piece  of  Imen  cloth  is  tied  round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  afterwards 
thefe  iniferable  females  cover  themfelves  entirely  with  their  haicks,  and  either 
mount  mules,  which  they  ride  like  men,  or,  what  is  more  ufual,  are  put  into  a  fquare 
carriage  or  litter,  conftruded  for  this  purpofe,  which  by  its  lattice-work  allows  them 
to  fee  without  being  feen.  In  this  manner  they  fet  oflT  under  the  charge  of  a  guard 
of  black  eunuchs^  This  journey,  and  fometimes  a  walk  within  the  bounds  of  the 
palace,  with  which  they  are,  however,  feldom  indulged,  is  the«only  exercife  they  are 
permitted  to  take. 

The  Emperor's  harem  oHififted  of  between  fixty  and  a  hundred  females,  befides 
their  domeftics  and  flaves,  which  were  very  numerous.  The  four  wives  which  I  have 
abeady  noted  are  by  no  means  to  be  confidered  as  the  firft  let  of  which  the  Emperor 
was  poflefled,  fince  fome  died,  and  others  were  repudiated  *.  So  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  what  was  the  precife  number  of  Sidi  Mahomet's  wives. 

Many  of  the  concubines  were  Moorifh  women,  who  had  been  prefented  t6  the  Em- 
«peror,  48  the  Moors  confider  it  an  honour  to  have  their  daughters  in  the  harem ; 
feveral  were  European  flaves,  who  had  been  either  made  captives  or  purchafed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  fome  were  negroes. 

*  The  M^liofieUfi  Uw  aUowf  »  to  divorce  hie  wife,  provided  (he  does  not  prodope  him  any  chlldtav, 
^ild  he  uu^w  her  the  portion  wMch  wai  agreed  upon  when  the  marrbge  firft  took  place. 
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In  this  grotipe  the  Earopeafts,  or  their  defcendaiits,  had  by  hr  the  gresttefl  dsum  ta 
■Che  charader  of  handfome.  There  was  one  m  particular,  who  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  taken  into  the  harem  at  about  the  fame  age  as  Lalhi  Douvaw,  who  was  mdeed>2i 
perfed  beauty.  Nor  was  thb  lady  quite  fmguiar  m  that  refped,  for  many  others  wer«r 
almoft  equally  handfome. 

The  Moonfh  women  have  in  general  an  inexpreffive  countenance,  and  a  ruftia 
fimplicity  of  manners.  Their  perlbns  are  below  the  middle  ftature,  of  a  remarkably 
fat  and  fquare  make,  with  very  large  hands  and  feet.  Their  comple2dons  are  either 
a  clear  brown,  or,  what  is  more  ufiial,  of  a  iallow  caft.  Their  faces  are  round,  andf 
theur  eyes  in  general  black ;  the  nofe  sihd  mouth  very  fmall,  and  the  latter  is  ufaaRy 
accompanied  with  a  good  fet  of  teeth* 

Among  my  patients  in  the  harem,  was  one  of  the  Mooriih  concubines,  who  with  21 
handfome  fet  of  features  had  united  an  intolerable  fhare  of  pride  and  aflFe£tation,  the 
eflfefts  of  which  I  experienced  in  the  moft  difgufting  degree.  I  was  dedred  to  ad« 
minifter  to  her  a  remedy  for  a  flight  complaint  of  the  ftomach,  with  which  fhe  bad 
been  affefled  for  a  few  days.  The  medicine  was  to  be  of  fo  gentle  a  nature  as  not 
to  create  the  flighted  degree  of  pain,  or  any  inconvenience  whatever.  Determined 
that  flie  fliould  have  no  reafon  to  complain  on  that  account,  I  prepared  her  a  powder, 
which,  had  flie  given  it  to  a  new-bom  infant,  would  have  proved  as  inoffenfive  as  to 
herfelf. 

The  lady,  however,  flill  apprehenfive  of  its  bad  effeds,  obliged  her  younger  fiftef, 
who  was  likewife  a  concubine  in  the  harem,  to  take  it  by  way  of  trial ;  and  then, 
if  it  agreed,  it  was  her  intention  to  have  had  another  dofe  tor  herfelf.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  the  young  lady,  at  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  take  a  medicine  of  whicn 
(he  was  not  in  want,  foon  after  flie  had  fwallowed  it,  became  very  fick,  which  fo 
alarmed  her  (ifter,  that  flie^  immediately  fent  for  me,  and  upbraided  me  in  the  fevereft 
language,  for  fending  a  medicine  which  had  nearly  deftroyed  the  young  lady,  who 
had  been  in  the  moft  violent  agonies  the  whole  day ;  adding,  that  had  Ihe  not  been 
pofleiTed  of  a  very  ftrong  conftitution,  flie  muft  inevitably  have  periflied.    She  taunt- 
mgly  obferved,  that  flie  had  formed  a  better  opinion  of  the  Chriftians  than  flie  now 
found  they  deferved ;  and  aflced  me  imperioi^y  whether  I  was  a  proper  perfon  ta 
undertake  the  cure  of  the  fultana  ?  As  it  was  impoflible  that  I  could  be  pleafed  with 
thefe  ignorant  and  unmerited  reproaches,  and  as  I  was  well  aware  that  fince  I  had  na 
directions  to  attend  any  perfon  but  Lalla  Zara,  it  was  entirdy  a  matter  of  favour  in 
me  to  comply  at  all  with  her  requeft,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  at  once  filenciilg 
her  ill-timed  loquacity,  and  effedually  putting  a  ftop  to  fimilar  impertinence  from  any 
other  quarter.    I  explained  to  her  in  the  firfl:  place,  that  fo  hr  from  the  medicines 
having  the  tendency  of  which  flie  accufed  them^  that  they  in  reaKfy  were  of  much  too 
mild  a  nature  for  a  perfon  of  her  conftitution.  I  added,  that  fince  flie  entertained  fudi 
fufpicions  of  them  from  the  firft,  how  could  file  be  fb  deftitute  of  aflFe£i:ion  and  feeUng^ 
as  to  compel  her  fitter  to  take  what  flie  would  not  venture  upon  herfelf,  without 
regard  to  the  difference  of  her  age,  or  to  the  ftttfeof  her  health  r  That  her  ungrate- 
ful behaviour  would  operate  as  a  difcouragement  to  me,  and  would  perhaps  prevent 
my  affording  affiftance  to  many  of  the  other  ladies,  whofe  complamts  might  require 
much  more  attention  than  hers  did ;  and  that  in  future  ilie  could  not  expeS  to  receive 
from  me,  if  it  fliould  even  be  neceffafy,  the  fmalleft  afliftance.  She  now  began  to  relenr, 
and  acknowledged  fhe  had  been  rather  too  warm,  adding  manv  apologies,  and  con-^ 
eluded  with  wiflbing  me  a  happy  return  to  my  country  and  friends.- 
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I  could  adduce  many  other  anecdotes  to  illuftrate  the  ignorance  and  pride  of  thefc 
unfortunate  women  j  but  this  I  think  will  be  fufEciently  convincing  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  this  little  altercation  proved  afterwards  of 
great  fervice  to  me  in  the  harem,  by  convincing  the  ignorant  part  of  it  that  I  paid 
very  little  attention  to  their  caprice. 

Obferving  that  the  eunuchs  kept  a  very  clofe  and  watchful  eye  over  me  when  I 
vifited  the  harem,  I  always  took  care  that  my  deportment  in  their  prefence  ihould  be 
fuch  as  to  give  them  no  reafon  for  any  complaint  againft  me.  When  in  the  apartments 
of  my  patients  I  fometimes  fo  far  forgot  myfelf,  as  to  enter  into  a  pretty  long  con- 
yerfation ;  but  I  found  that  the  eunuch  was  always  difpofed  to  interrupt  our  entertain- 
ment, by  hinting  that  I  had  already  ftaid  too  long,  and  muft  therefore  depart.  With 
Lalla  Douyaw,  however,  they  feemed  to  have  lefs  influence ;  and  though  (he  thought 
it  prudent  to  make  them  occafional  prefents,  yet  flie  never  would  fuffer  me  to  leave, 
the  room  till  by  her  own  requeft. 

In  one  of  my  vifits,  I  obferved  a  proceflion,  which  upon  enquiry  I  found  was  in- 
tended as  an  invocation  to  God  and  Mahomet  fop  rain,  of  which  there  had  been  a 
fcarcity  for  feveral  preceding  months.  The  procefTion  was  commenced  by  the  youngeft 
children  in  the  harem,  who  were  barely  able  to  walk,  two  abreaft^  and  thefe  were 
followed  by  the  next  in  age,  till  at  length  a  great  part  of  the  women  fell  into  the 
groupe,  making  altogether  upwards  of  a  hundred  peri  ^ns.  They  carried  on  their 
heads  their  prayers  written  on  paper,  pafted  on  a  fquare  board,  and  proceeded  through 
all  the  courts  finging  hymns,  the  purport  of  which  was  adapted  to  the  folemn  oc- 
cafiori,  1  was  informed  that  they  had  continued  this  ceremony  every  day  during 
the  whole  of  the  dry  weather,  and  were  to  repeat  it  till  their  prayers  were  attended 
with  fuccefs. 

Though  the  Emperor  occafionally  came  into  the  harem,  yet  it  was  more  ufual  for 
him  to  give  notice  to  thofe  ladies  whofe  company  he  wifhed,  to  attend  in  his  apart* 
ment ;  when  they  made  a  point  of  felting  off  their  charms  to  the  beft  advantage* 
When  in  his  prefence,  they  paid  him  every  attention  which  a  common  Have  would 
ihew  to  his  mailer,  and  never  ventured  to  offer  their  opinion,  except  by  his  approba- 
tion.— But  to  return  to  the  Moorifli  ladies. 

From  the  idea  which  is  fo  prevalent  with  this  people,  that  corpulency  is  the  moft 
infallible  mark  of  beauty,  the  women  ufe  a  grain  which  they  name  Ellhouba,  for  the 
purpofe  of  acquiring  that  degree  of  perfonal  excellence  at  which  they  afpire :  this 
they  powder,  and  eat  with  their  cufcofoo.  They  likewife  take,  with  the  fame  intention, 
large  quantities  of  pafle,  heated  by  the  fteam  or  boiling  water,  which  they  fwallow  in 
the  form  of  bolufes.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  number  of  corpulent  women  in  this 
country  is  very  confiderable,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  circumftance  arifes  as  much 
from  their  very  confined  and  madtive  mode  of  life,  as  from  any  of  the  particular  means 
which  they  employ  to  produce  that  effeft. 

The  drefs  of  the  ladies  confifts  of  a  fliirt,  with  remarkably  full  and  loofe  fleeves, 
hanging  almoft  to  the  ground,  the  neck  and  bread  of  which  are  left  open,  and  their 
edges  are  neatly  embroidered  with  gold.  .They  wear  linen  drawers,  and  over  the 
fliirt  a  caftan,  which  is  a  drefs  fomething  fimilar  in  form  to  a  loofe  great  coat  without 
fleeves,  hanging  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  is  made  either  of  filk  and  cotton  or  gold  tiffue* 
A  fafli  of  fine  linen  or  cotton  folded,  is  tied  gracefully  round  the  waift,  and  its  ex- 
tremities fall  below  the  kn^es.  To  this  faih  two  broad  ftraps  are  annexed,  and  pafling 
under  each  arm  over  the  ihoulders  form  a  crofs  on  the  breaft,  and  to  that  part  of  it 
svhich  pafles  between  the  breaft  and  ihoulder  of  each  arm  is  fixed  a  gold  tortoife,  care- 
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lefsly  fufpending  in  front  a  gold  chain.  Over  the  whole  drefs  is  extended  a  broad  filk 
band  of  the  Fez  manufadure,  which  furrounds  the  waift,  and  completes  the  drefs,  except 
when  they  go  abroad,  and  then  they  invefl:  themfelves  in  a  carelefs  manner  with  the  haick. 

The  hair  is  plaited  from  the  front  of  the  head  backwards  in  diflferent  folds,  which 
hang  loofe  behind,  and  at  the  bottom  are  all  fixed  together  with  twifted  filk.  Over 
their  heads  they  wear  a  long  piece  of  filk  about  half  a  y^rd  wide,  which  they  tie  clofe 
to  the  head,  and  fuffer  the  long  ends,  which  are  edged  with  twifted  filk,  to  hang 
behind  in  an  eafy  manner  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  remainder  of  the  head-drefs  is 
completed  by  a  common  filk  handkerchief,  which  furrounds  the  head  like  a  woman's 
clofe  cap,  differing  from  it  only  by  being  fixed  in  a  full  bow  behind  inftead  of  in  front. 
At  the  upper  part  of  each  ear  hangs  a  fmall  gold  ring,  half  open,  which  has  at  one 
end  a  clufter  of  precious  ftones,  fufficient  nearly  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  occafioned  by 
the  opening  of  the  ring.  At  the  tip,  or  lower  part  of  the  ear,  is  likewife  fufpended  a 
broad  and  folid  gold  ring,  which  is  fo  large  that  it  reaches  as  low  as  the  neck,  and 
which,  as  well  as  the  other,  has  a  clufter  of  precious  ftones,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  ring.  The  ladies  wear  on  their  fingers  feveral  fmall  gold  rings,  fet  with 
diamonds  or  other  precious  ftones,  and  on  the  wrifts  broad  and  folid  gold  bracelets, 
fometimes  alfo  fet  with  precious  ftones.  Their  necks  are  ornamented  with  a  great 
^variety  of  bead  and  pearl  necklaces.  Below  thefe  a  gold  chain  furrounds  the  neck, 
and  fufpends  in  front  a  gold  ornament. 

Like  the  men,  the  Mooriih  women  wear  no  ftockings,  but  ufe  red  flippers^  curioufly 
embroidered  with  gold,  which  they  take  off  when  they  enter  their  rooms.  Immediately 
above  the  ancle  each  leg  is  furrounded  with  a  large  folid  gold  ring,  which  is  narrow 
in  front,  but  very  broad  behind. 

The  ladies  paint  their  cheeks  of  a  deep  red,  and  ftain  their  eye-lids  and  eye-brows 
with  a  black  powder,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  antimony.  It  is  a  branch  of  artificial 
beauty  in  this  country,  to  produce  a  long  black  mark  on  the  forehead,  another  on  the 
tip  of  the  nofe,  and  feveral  others  on  each  cheek.  The  chin  is  ftained  of  a  deep  red, 
and  thence  down  to  the  throat  runs  a  long  black  ftripe.  The  infide  of  the  hands  and 
the  nails  are  ftained  of  a  deep  red,  fo  deep  indeed  that  in  moft  lights  it  borders  on 
black ;  and  the  back  of  the  hands  have  feveral  fancy  marks  of  the  fame  colour.  The 
feet  are  painted  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  the  hands. 

I  feldom  obferved  in  the  harem  the  women  at  any  employment  but  that  of  forming 
themfelves  into  different  circles  for  the  purpofe  of  converfation,  fometimes  in  the  open 
courts,  at  others  in  the  different  apartments.  As  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
mofques,  they  pray  at  the  appointed  times^  in  their  own  chambers.  The  Moors, 
indeed,  entertain  the  prejudice  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  Muffulmen  itx 
general,  that  the  female  fex  are  altogether  an  inferior  fpecies  of  animals,  merely 
formed  to  be  flaves  to  the  pleafures  of  men,  whofe  falvation  is  confequently  not  of  fo 
much  importance ;  and  with  this  fentiment  the.  conduft  of  the  men  towards  them  in 
every  inftance  correfponds.  The  Moors  likewife  aflign  other  reafons  for  not  per- 
mitting their  females  to  enter  their  places  of  woHhip :  they  affert,  that  it  would  be 
not  only  contrary  to  the  cuftom  which  prevails  in  the  country,  of  not  .allowing  the 
fexes  to  meet  together  in  any  particular  fpot,  but  it  might  alfo,  by  creating  loofe  and 
improper  ideas,  draw  off  the  attention  from  their  devotion. 

The  women  have  their  talbas  as  well  as  the  men  their  talbs.  Thefe  perfonsj  who 
are  either  wives  or  concubines,  juft  as  it  happens,  and  whofe  principal  qualifications 
appear  to  be  reading  and  writing,  teach  the  younger  part  of  the  harem  to  repeat  their 
prayers,  and  the  older  females  they  inftrud  in  the  |aws  and  principles  of  their  religion. 
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All  the  Emperor's  daughters,  and  the  children  of  his  concubines,  as  foon  as  they 
were  of  a  proper  age,  ^ere  fent  to  Tafilet,  where  they  finifhed  their  education,  and 
by  intermarrying  with  the  defcendants  of  his  anceftors,  they  ferved  to  people  that 
extraordinary  city —r  extraordinary  on  this  account,  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  all 
iharifs,  or  the  fuppofed  lineal  defcendants  of  Mahomet^  and  are  moft  of  them  collate** 
rally  or  otherwife  related  to  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Morocco.  Muley  Khmael, 
who,  as  I  before  obferved,  was  grandfather  to  the  late  Emperor,  bad  three  hundred 
children  at  Tafilet,  and  their  defcendants  are  now  fuppofed  to  amount  to  nine  thoufand, 
who  all  live  in  the  fame  place. 

The  fons  of  the  Emperor's  wives  are  confidered  as  princes,  who  have  each  an 
equal  claim  to  the  empire,  and  as  fuch  are  always  refpefted.  If  they  have  not 
difobliged  their  father,  they  are  generally  appointed  to  the  government  of  fome  of  the 
provinces,  where,  in  the  capacity  of  bafliaws,  their  principal  objed  is  the  accumulation 
of  riches. 

The  reader  will  have  obferved  that  I  referved  my  obfervations  on  the  female  part 
of  fociety  in  this  country,  till  I  had  given  fuch  a  general  account  of  the  harem  as  might 
ferve  for  a  proper  introduftion  to  that  part  of  my  fubjefl:.  By  this  arrangement  I  have 
relieved  myfelf  from  the  tedioufnefs  of  repetition,  and  my  readers  from  that  obfcurity 
which  naturally  enfues  when  information  is  imparted  in  a  disjointed  ftate.  A  few  obfer- 
vations will  ferve  to  complete  the  defcription. 

The  Moorifli  women  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes  j  the  black  or  negro  women, 
and  the  white. 

The  firft  are  either  flaves,  or  have  been  fo  formerly  ;  and  from  their  fervices,  or 
through  the  favpur  of  their  proprietors,  have  obtained  their  freedom.  Thefe  women 
have  all  the  chara£ters,  both  with  refped  to  difpofition,  features,  and  complexion, 
peculiar  to  the  country  from  which  they  are  brought.  Many  of  them  are  in  the 
iituation  of  concubines,  and  others  in  that  of  domellics.  Their  male  children  are.  all 
brought  up  to  ferve  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor.  —  To  this  clafs  may  be  added  the 
mulattoes,  both  male  and  female,  which  are  the  produdion  of  a  Moor  and  a  negro 
woman,  and  are  confequently  very  numerous  in  this  empire;  but  as  they  diflPer 
but  little  in  charafter  from  the  negroes,  and  are  only  diftinguifhed  from  them  by 
being  indulged  with  their  freedom,  I  &all  pafs  them  over  without  any  further 
obfervations. 

Thofe  of  the  female  fex  who  may  be  properly  confidered  as  natives  of  the  country, 
are  of  a  white,  or  rather  a  fallow  complexion.  From  the  very  limited  fphere  in  which 
they  are  allowed  to  aft,  and  the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held  as  members  of  fociety, 
their  charafters  admit  of  very  little  of  that  variety  which  diftinguifhes  the  European 
women.  Happy,  perhaps,  it  is  for  them,  that  the  fun  of  knowledge  has  never  beamed 
upon  their  gloomy  prifons,  fmce  it  could  only  ferve  to  enlighten  them  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
own  mifery,  difgrace,  and  fervitude !  Happy  is  that  accommodating  power,  which 
Providence  has  vouchfafed  to  human  kind,  which  adapts  them  to  their  feveral  fitua- 
tions !  and  happy  it  is  that  the  information  of  mankind  is  generally  fuch  as  fuits  the 
fphere  in  which  they  are  deflined  to  ad ! 

•Educated  with  no  other  view  than  for  the  fenfual  purpofes  of  their  mafter,  or 
hufband,  the  chief  objed  of  the  female  fex  of  this  country  is  to  adminifter  to  his 
pleafure,  and  by  the  moft  abjed  fubmiffion  to  alleviate  the  rigours  of  that  fervitude  to 
which  they  are  doomed.  When  in  the  prefence  of  their  defpot,  both  wives  and  con- 
cubines are  obliged  to  manifeft  the  fame  refped  as  his  common  flaves ;  and  though 
all  are  not  confined  clofely  to  theii;  houfes,  as  is  cuftomary  in  the  Emperor's  harem, 
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yet  when  they  do  go  out  they  are  obliged  to  be  extremely  cIrcumfpeA  in  concealing 
their  faces,  and  cautious  in  every  part  of  their  demeanour.  Women  of  diftinftion, 
however,  are  very  feldom  allowed  to  go  abroad,  it  is  only^thofe  of  the  loweft  clafs 
which  are  ufually  feen  in  the  ftreets,  and  even  thefe  are  fo  difguifed  and  wrapped  up 
in  their  haicks,  that  they  appear  more  like  a  bale  of  cloth  put  in  motion,  than  a  human 
form. 

If  they  happen  to  meet  an  European  in  the  country,  at  a  time  when  no  Moor 
is  in  fight,  they  feldom  mifs  the  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  features,  by  throwing 
the  haick  on  one  fide,  and  even  to  laugh  and  converfe  with  him,  though  always  with 
the  utmoft  ri^k,  as  the  eye  of  jealoufy,  it  is  well  known,  never  flumbers. 

If  an  European  or  a  Jew  (hould  be  caught  in  a  clandeftine  connexion  with  a  Moorifh 
woman,  he  is  obliged  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  or  his  life  would  be 
forfeit;  and  the  woman,  I  was  informed,  is  puniflied  either  by  burning  or  drowning, 
though  I  cannot  fay  Lever  knew  an  inftance  of  that  dreadful  fentence  being  put  m 
execution.  A  man,  indeed,  muft  have  uncommon  addrefs,  and  no  fmall  (hare  of 
caution,  to  carry  on  an  intrigue  of  that  kind,  though  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  this 
country  he  will  feldom  want  for  encouragement. 

It  muft,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  means  which  the  Moors  employ  for  the 
prevention  of  intrigues,  very  often  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  them.  By  dreffing 
themfelves  in  the  female  habit,  men  may  very  eafily  pafs  the  ftreets  unobferved,  as  they 
may  reft  affured  they  will  not  be  addreffed  or  even  looked  at  by  the  Moors  j  and  if 
they  contrive  to  call  at  the  houfe  when  the  mafter  is  from  home,  they  need  be  under 
no  apprehenfions  of  being  deteflied  when  he  returns.  If  he  fees  a  ftrange  woman's 
flippers  at  the  door  of  his  harem,  he  concludes  it  is  a  female  neighbour,  and  never 
approaches  the  room  till  the  flippers  are  removed. 

The  drefs  of  the  opulent  females  among  the  Moors  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Emperor's 
ladies,  differing  only  in  the  value  of  the  materials.  Thofe  of  the  inferior  clafs  wear 
linen  drawers,  and  over  them  a  coarf^  woollen  frock,  tied  round  the  waift  with  a  band* 
They  plait  the  hair  in  two  folds,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head  all  the  way  down 
behind,  wearing  over  it  a  common  handkerchief  tied  clofe  to  the  head,  and  when  they  ^ 
go  out  they  wear  the  haick. 

CHAP.  XIII.  —  Duplicity  of  the  Emperor.  — Pla7i  of  the  Author  to  effeil  his  Emancipa^ 
tion  —  unfuccefsfuL  —  Application  through  another  ChanneL  —  Curious  Prefent  from 
the  Emperor.  — Striking  Injlance  of  Tyranny.  —  Perfonal  Application  to  the  Emperor. 
—  Traits  of  Defpoiifm. —  The  Emperor^ s  Difpatches  obtained.  —  CommiJJions  from  the 
Ladies  in  the  Harem. Anecdotes  of  an  Englijh  Mulatto.  —  Journey  to  Buluane-^ 
Defcription  of  that  Fortrefs.  —  Singular  Mode  of  pajjing  the  River.  —  Arrival  at 
Salle  —  at  Tangier.  —  Prefent  from  the  Emperor.  —  Return  to  Gibraltar. 

TEN  days  having  elapfed  fince  my  firft  attendance  on  Lalla  Zara,  the  Emperor- 
'  defired  my  patient  to  acquaint  him  what  eSeGt  the  medicines  had  produced;  and  being 
informed  that  flie  was  apparently  in  a  ftate  of  recovery,  he  fent  into  the  harem  a 
doubloon  piece,  wrapped  up  in  one  comer  of  a  filk  handkerchief,  and  ordered  the 
lady  to  prefent  me  with  it  as  a  compliment  for  the  fervice  I  had  already  rendered 
her,  accompanied  with  fplendid  promifes,  if  I  fucceeded  in  reftoring  her  to  perfeft 
health. 

Little  reflexion  was  requifite  to  convince  me,  that  thefe  manoeuvres  had  an  aim  and 
tendency  very  different  from  that  of  fulfilling  the  Emperor's  engagements  relative  to 
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my  return.  It  required,  therefore,  feme  confideration  to  determine,  whether  it  wouM 
be  moft  prudent  to  continue  my  attendance,  or  exert  myfelf  immediately  with  redoubled 
vigour  to  accompliih  my  emancipation.  The  latter  mode  of  condu£t  I  refolved  upon, 
for  the  following  reafons. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  had  been  abfent  from  the  garrifon  much  longer  than  was 
originally  intended  by  government ;  it  was,  therefore,  impoflible  to  fay  how  far  the 
protradion  of  my  refidence  in  Morocco  might  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  my 
fuperiors,  or  aflfeft  the  fervice.  Secondly,  every  European  with  whom  I  converfed, 
or  correfponded,  advifed  me  by  all  means  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  returning; 
lince,  though  my  patient  was  for  the  prefent  in  a  recovering  ftate,  yet,  from  the  caprice 
and  ignorance  of  the  Moors,  there  was  fome  reafon  to  apprehend  that  (he  might  tire  of 
her  medicines;  and  confidering  the  matter  in  the  moft  favourable  point  of  view, 
fuppofmg  flie  could  be  relieved  entirely  from  her  complaint,  it  was  not  improbable 
that  the  women,  who  had  been  the  original  occafion  of  her  illnefs,  upon  obferving  her 
recovery,  might,  with  the  fame  diabolical  malignity #which  induced  them  to  adminifter 
the  firft  dofe  of  poifon,  be  inclined  to  avail  themfelves  of  my  attendance,  and  injure  her 
conftitution  a  fecond  time ;  while  all  the  ill  confequences  would  infallibly  be  attributed 
to  my  treatment.  The  age  and  infirmities  of  the  Emperor  alfo  rendering  my  fituation 
very  precarious,  determined  me  to  employ  the  earlieft  opportunity  in  eflfeabg  my 
efcape ;  and  the  following  was  the  plan  which  appeared  to  promife  the  moft  probable 
fuccefs. 

t  told  my  patient  that  I  had  brought  with  me  very  little  more  medicine  than  was 
fufEcient  for  the  cure  of  Muley  Abfulem  ;  and  that  thofe  which  I  had  adminiftered  to 
her  were  the  few  which  had  not  been  ufed ;  that  as  they  muft  neceiTarily  fbon  be 
exhaufted,  and  as  my  attendance  on  her  without  medicines  could  anfwer  no  purpofe 
whatever,  I  would  recommend  her,  for  her  own  fake,  to  advife  the  Emperor  to  fend 
me  to  Gibraltar  for  a  freft  fupply.  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  your  going,  the  Emperor  can  write  to  the  conful  for  them."  For  a  reply  of  this 
kind  I  was  not  wholly  unprepared ;  and  as  I  had  found  it  necefiary  to  a6l  a  part  on 
this  occafion,  I  determined  to  go  through  with  it,  and  reluctantly  to  play  the  empiric,  by 
informing  my  patient  that  the  compoution  of  thefe  medicines  was  known  to  no  perfon 
but  myfelf  j  and  therefore  to  write  for  them  would  be  totally  ufelefs.  This  ftatement 
appeared  unanfwerable,  and  my  plan  was  fo  far  crowned  with  fucceis.  An  application, 
on  my  account,  was  immediately  made  to  the  ^  Emperor  by  all  the  prindpal  women, 
whom  Lalla  Zara  had  engaged  in  her  fervice  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Emperor,  however,  whofe  difcernment  had  been  excellent  in  his  youth,  and 
whofe  intellefl:  was  at  intervals  as  vigorous  as  ever,  was  not  to  be  impofed  on. 
He  promifed  the  women  more  than  he  ever  intended  to  perform,  and  ten  days 
more  elapfed,  when  I  found  myfelf  as  near  returning  as  on  my  firft  arrival  at 
Morocco. 

Thus  baffled  in  my  attempt,  though  my  indefatigable  female  agents  repeated  their 
application  not  feldomer  than  twice  every  day,  I  applied  to  a  German  renegado,  who 
fpoke  the  Englifh  language,  and  who,  from  his  fituation  at  court,  bad  frequent 
opportunities  of  feeing  the  Emperor  privately,  and  intreated  of  him  to  procure  me  a 
licence  to  depart.  But  all  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  my  favour,  was  a  renewal  of 
the  fame  fair  promifes  which  had  been  fo  frequently  made,  and  made  with  the  fame 
fincerity.  I  muft  not  omit,  however,  to  relate,  that  in  a  few  days  after  this  applica- 
tion, I  received  from  the  Emperor  a  prefent  of  two  horfes,  accompanied  with  a  pofiiive 
afiurance  of  being  difpatched  immediately  home. 

One 
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One  of  the  horfes  was  young,  but  was  in  fo  wretched  and  emaciated  a  ftate,  that  he 
appeared  better  calculated  to  afford  food  for  the  canine  race  than  to  prove  of  any 
utility  to  a  traveller.  The  other,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  was  not  in  fo  ftarved  and 
miferable  a  condition,  but  then  he  was  completely  fuperannuated,  and  confequently 
quite  as  ufelefs  as  his  companion.  He  had  been  presented  to  the  Emperor  in  the  mom* 
ing  by  a  poor  man,  who,  for  fome  trifling  difgrace  which  he  had  incurred,  had  brought 
this  horfe  as  an  atonement ;  the  man,  however,  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  horfe  was  prefented  to  me. 

Before  I  could  get  thefe  unparalleled  courfers  out  of  the  walls  of  the  palace,  I 
was  flopped  by  the  porters  of  four  gates,  who  each  demanded  a  hard  dollar  as  a 
perquifite  annexed  to  their  places.  On  my  arrival  ac  home,  two  deputy  mafters  of 
horfe  alfo  came  to  my  apartment  for  a  prefent  for  themfelves,  and  for  their  chief }  fo 
that  the  reader  may  eafily  judge  how  far  I  was  a  gainer  by  the  Emperor's  munifi- 
cence ! 

After  this  circumflance,  feveral  days  having  elapfed  without  any  profpe£fc  of  accom- 
plifhing  my  wifhes,  I  was  advifed  bv  an  European,  who  had  come  from  Mogodore  to 
Morocco  upon  bufmefs,  as  the  furefc  means  of  fucceeding,  to  feize  the  firfl  opportunity 
that  offered  of  the  Emperor's  appearing  in  public,  which  he  feldom  did  fo  as  to  be 
feen  by  ftrangers,  and,  trufling  no  longer  to  other  agents,  at  once  afk  His  Majefly 
for  my  difpatches.  Fortunately,  as  I  thought,  the  Emperor  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity^ of  feeing  him  the  following  day;  and,  though  the  foldiers  would  not  allow  me 
to  approach  him  fo  near  as  to  enable  me  to  fpeak  to  him,  yet  I  took  care  to 
place  myfelf  in  a  confpicuous  fituation;  but  after  continuing  about  half  an  hour, 
he  retired  without  taking  the  leafl  notice  of  me,  or  even  appeanng  to  obferve  me. 

The  Emperor,  upon  this  occafion,  was  in  one  of  his  open  courts  on  horfeback, 
with  a  large  umbrella  fufpended  over  his  head  by  a  foldier  of  the  negro  infantry,  who 
was  flanding  in  front  of  the  horfe ;  while  two  other  attendants  were. on  each  fide,  and 
with  pieces  of  filk  fixed  to  a  cane,  were,  by  an  eafy  but  conflant  motion,  guarding  off 
the  flies  from  the  Emperor's  face.  The  miniflers  of  flate  were  placed  in  front,  and 
behind  them  were  about  a  hundred  foot  foldiers  in  different  divifions,  forming  altogether 
a  kind  of  crefcent.  Some  of  thefe  troops  were  armed  with  mufquets,  which  they  held* 
in  a  fliff  manner  clofe  to  their  bodies,  with  the  muzzles  pointed  perpendicularly,  while 
'  others  had  no  weapon  of  defence  but  thick  clubs. 

The  fovereign  being  at  this  moment  in  a  good  humour,  was  converfing  with  his 
miniflers  ;  and,  as  my  interpreter  informed  me,  he  was  boailing  to  them  of  the  mighty 
aQions  which  the  Moors  had  performed  againft  the  Chriftians ;  remarking,  that  his 
predeceffors  had  deprived  them  of  nearly  all  the  places  they  had  formerly  poffeffed  in 
Barbary,  and  that  he  had  the  fatisfadion  of  having  taken  Mazagan  from  the  Portugueze. 
The  ramiflers  entered  very  little  further  into  the  converfation  than  to  repeat  at  the 
conclufion  of  each  fentence,  Alia  Cormus  Sidi!  in  Englifli,  May  God  preferve  the 
King !  which  was  communicated  to  the  nearefl  party  of  foldiers,  and  from  thofe  to  the 
next,  till  they  made  the  palace  echo  with  their  voices. 

My  ill  fuccefs  upon  this  occafion  did  not  deter  me  from  making  an  experiment  upon 
another  favourable  opportunity  which  offered,  after  the  l^pfe  of  a  few  days.  I  then 
had  influence  enough  with  the  foldiers  to  allow  me  to  approach  fo  very  near  the 
Emperor's  perfon,  as  rendered  it  utterly  impoflible  for  him  to  avoid  obferving  me, 
though  not  fufiiciently  clofe  to  enable  me  to  fpeak  to  him.  4.  meffeifger  was  confe- 
quently difpatched  by  the  fovereign  to  know  (ufmg  his  own  exprefGon)  what  the 
Chriftian  wanted.   I  returned  for  anfwer^  that  I  came  to  thank  His  Majefty  foi:  the 
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honour  he  had  conferred  on  me,  by  prefenting  me  with  the  two  horfes,  at  the  fame 
time  to  remind  him  of  his  royal  promife  to  fend  me  immediately  home.  In  confequence 
of  his  attention  on  firft  feeing  me,  I  expeSed  every  moment  to  be  ordered  into  his 
immediate  prefence,  but  in  that  refpeft  I  was  difappointed  ;  for,  after  converfing  near 
half  an  hour  with  his  minifters,  he  retired,  and  left  me  in  the  fame  ftate  of  fufpenfe 
which  I  had  a  few  days  before  experienced.  The  Emperor  was  on  horfeback,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  explain  to  his  auditors  the  beauties  of  various  parts  of.  the  Koran,  and 
laid  a  particular  flrefs  on  thofe  paflages  which  teach  the  followers  of  Mahomet  to  deteft 
the  Chriftians. 

Such  repeated  difappointments,  after  having  exerted  myfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  every 
mode  I  could  devife,  it  mud  be  allowed  were  fufGcient  to  induce  me  to  confider  my 
iituation  as  defperate ;  and  I  felt  myfelf  totally  at  a  lofs  what  further  fteps  could  be 
adopted  in  this  very  critical  fituation.  The  uneafmefs  I  experienced  at  this  moment 
was  happily  not  of  long  continuance,  for  the  day  following  the  German  renegade 
brought  me  the  Emperor's  letter  of  difpatcb,  confiding  merely  of  a  few  lines  addreffed 
to  the  governor  of  Tangier,  ordering  him  to  permit  me  to  embark,  with  my  two  borfes, 
for  Gibraltar. 

The  reader  will  too  eafily  anticipate  the  extreme  pleafure  I  felt  at  the  idea  of  fhortly 
leaving  a  country  where  I  had  experienced  fuch  a  continued  feries  of  ingratitude,  dif« 
appointment,  and  uneafinefs,  to  render  it  at  all  neceifary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  that 
topic.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  I  loft  no  time  in  making  the  neceflary  prepa- 
radons  for  the  journey,  and  in  availing  myfelf  of  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  take 
my  leave  of  the  ladies  in  the  harem,  moft  carefully  avoiding  to  communicate  to  them 
the  contents  of  the  Emperor's  letter.  Had  they  known,  indeed,  that  I  was  not  to 
return,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  employed  the  fame  influence  for  my  detenrion, 
which  they  had  before  exerted  in  favour  of  my  liberation,  and  moft  likely  with  greater 
fuccefs. 

It  is  humiliating  and  unpleafant  in  the  higheft  degreee  to  ftoop  to  decepdon  upon 
any  occafion ;  to  be  obliged,  therefore,  in  juftice  to  myfelf,  and  for  my  own  perfonal 
fafety,  to  carry  on  a  fyftematical  plan  of  duplicity,  was  not  the  leaft  of  the  hardfhips  to 
which  I  was  compelled  to  fubmit  in  this  country.  I  could  not,  however,  now  retreat ; 
and  as  I  knew  that  Gibraltar  fumiflied  many  articles  which  were  not  to  be  procured 
in  Barbary,  I  made  an  offer  of  my  fervices  to  the  ladies ;  and  received  the  following 
commiflions,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  which,  on  my  return  from  Gibraltar,  I  was 
obliged  to  pledge  myfelf.  . 

For  Lalla  Batoom,  the  Queen  of  the  harem,  a  fet  of  elegant,  but  very  fmall  cups 
and  faucers. 

For  Lalla  Douyaw,  the  Emperor's  favourite  wife,  a  neat  mahogany  tea-board, 
with  four  fliort  feet,  to  have  two  drawers,  and  to  be  elegantly  ornamented  with 
glaffes ;  a  fet  of  very  fmall  Indian  cups  and  faucers ;  a  fet  of  different  kinds  of  per- 
tumed  waters. 

For  Lalla  Zara,  my  patient,  nine  yards  of  yellow,  the  fame  of  crimfon,  and  the 
fame  of  cochineal  coloured  damaiks  ;  the  fame  quantities  and  colours  in  fatins  ;  one 
dozen  of  Indian  cups  and  faucers ;  one  hundred  large  red  beads ;  one  cheft  of  tea 
and  fugar ;  a  large  quantity  of  coffee  and  nutmegs. 

For  one  of  the  concubines,  a  large  portion  of  different  coloured  fatins  and  filks ;  a 
variety  of  handfome  pearls ;  a  fet  of  Indian  cups  and  faucers ;  two  fmall  mahogany 
boxes  for  cloaths;  two  japanned  tea-boards,  the  one  to  be  white  and  the  other 
yellow. 
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For  another  concubine/  fome  perfumed  waters ;  a  mahogany  bedftead  and  pofts ;  a 
green  Dutch  box. 

For  Lalla  Talba,  a  prieftefs,  a  handfome  prefent,  which  flie  leaves  to  my  tafte  and 
choice. 

For  the  daughter  of  Muley  Hafem,  a  mahogany  cheft  with  two  drawers ;  a  flafk  of 
lavender  water. 

For  Lalla  Zara's  nurfe,  twelve  large  red  beads. 
For  two  of  the  eunuchs,  each  a  filver  watch. 

Thefe  commiifions  may  perhaps  appear  too  triflng  to  deferve  infertion  ;  but  I  have 
brought  them  forward  to  the  reader  only  becaufe  thefe  little  circumftances  frequently 
difpiay  the  peculiar  tafte,  the  manners,  the  genius  of  a  country,  much  better  than 
thofe  weighty  and  important  tranfadions  in  which  the  paflions  common  to  human 
nature  muft  be  interefted,  and  in  which,  of  confequence,  all  people  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances muft  a£t  and  feel  alike. 

It  would  have  required  no  trifling  fum  of  money  to  purchafe  all  thefe  articles  ;  and 
even  when  that  obftacle  was  removed,  there  would  arife  one  ftiH  greater  from  the 
difficulty  of  tranfportation  in  this  country.  As  Morocco  is  aii  inland  city,  I  wvls 
entirely  precluded  from  the  fafeft  and  eafieft  of  carriages;  and  by  land,  many  of  the 
articles  were  fo  cumberfome  and  weighty,  that  in  the  bad  roads  it  would  have  been 
impra£ticable  to  employ  mules.  I  fliould  therefore  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  hiring  camels,  the  expence  of  which,  joined  to  that  of  the  commiflions,  would  confe- 
quently  have  been  enormous. 

Having  fupplied  Lalla  Zara  with  the  few  medicines  which  remained,  and  taken  my 
final  leave  of  the  harem,  my  next  objed  was  to  iind  out  a  new  interpreter,  fmce  the 
perfcHi  whom  I  had  procured  at  Mogodore,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  accompany  me 
to  Tangier.  In  his  place  I  fixed  upon  a  mulatto,  who  was  bom  a  Chriftian  in  one  of 
the  Englifh  Weft  India  Iflands,  and  upon  coming  to  Mogodore  as  a  feaman  in  an 
Englifh  veflel,  was  immediately,  on  account  of  his  complexion,  claimed  by  the  Moors 
ias  a  countryman.  They  committed  him  immediately  to  prifon,  and,  by  the  influence 
of  hard  ufage,  at  length  compelled  him  to  become  a  convert  to  their  religion.  This 
man,  who  is  between  fixty  and  feventy  years  of  age,  has  been  in  the  country  about 
feven  years,  and  was  occafionally  employed  in  the  public  works  by  the  late  Emperor. 
He  can  fpeak  the  Englifh,  French,  Spanifh,  Italian,  and  Arabic  languages,  but  the 
Englifh  is  mpft  familiar  to  him.  ^ 

The  horfe  prefented  to  me  by  Muley  Abfulem  I  mounted  myfelf,  and  made  my 
interpreter  ride  thofe  of  the  Emperor  alternately,  that  I  might  give  them  every  poffible 
chance  of  reaching  Tangier  alive,  in  cafe  I  could  not  difpofe  of  them  on  the  road. 
Thefe,  with  three  horfe-foldiers  allowed  by  the  Emperor,  two  mules  for  my  baggage, 
and  a  muleteer  to  take  charge  of  them,  formed  the  whole  of  my  fuite  on  the  journey. 

We  departed  from  Morocco  on  the  12th  of  February  1790,  and  in  three  days 
arrived  at  the  caftle  of  Buluane,  which  is  a  journey  of  about  eighty  miles,  confifting 
of  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  wild  uncultivated  heath.  This  caftle  was  the  firft  piece 
of  architefture  which  offered  itfelf  to  our  view  fince  we  left  Morocco  j  the  country 
being  very  thinly  inhabited  by  only  a  few  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents.  In  thefe  douhars 
or  encampments  I  endeavoured,  on  the  fcore  of  fafety,  nightly  to  pitch  my  tent. 

The  caftle  is  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a  very  high  and  rugged  hill,  forming  on  its 
northern  fide  a  fteep  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  deep  and  rapid  river^ 
named  the  Morbeya,  which  I  had  previoufly  paffed  at  its  termination  in  the  ocean  at 
Azamore*   As  a  piece  of  architecture  this  caftle  has  no  recommendation  but  the 
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firength  of  its  walls :  it  is  inhabited  by  fome  negroes  who  were  baniOied  to  this  place, 
at  the  time  when  Sidi  Mahomet  thought  proper  to  dilband  a  confiderable  portion  of 
his  black  troops;  intending,  by  that  means,  to  prevent  their  raifing  a  mutiny  or 
rebellion  in  the  country,  to  which,  as  I  have  intimated,  they  are  always  inclined.  To 
^ifpofe  of  them  in  this  manner,  therefore,  was  found  policy,  as,  though  they  were  out 
of  the  way  of  mifchief  for  the  prefent,  they  might  eafily  be  embodied  upon  any  preifing 
emergency. 

The  eminent  fituation  of  this  fortrefe,  the  fteep  and  rugged  precipice,  the  depth 
and  rapidity  of  the  river  below,  with  the  wildnefs  of  the  neighbouring  country,  fill 
the  mind  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  fublime  horror.  But  what  attraded  my  ' 
atte^ption  more  than  any  other  circumftance  was  the  mode  in  which  they  pafs  this 
dangerous  river.  At  Azamore,  Sallee,  'Mamora,  Larache,  &c.  where  the  rivers  are 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  the  traveller  is  ferried  over ;  and  yet  at  this  part,  though  at 
no  very  great  diftance  from  any  of  the  above  places,  the  people  are  totally  ignorant 
what  kind  of  machine  a  boat  is.  What  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the  firft  people  of 
the  country,  who  are  obliged  to  pafs  this  river  in  their  way  from  Morocco  to  all  the 
northern  provinces,  and  who  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  boats  as  the  Eu- 
rop^ns,  are  content  to  fubmit  to  the  crazy  fubftitute  which  they  find  here,  rather 
than  impart  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  caftle  this  eafy  piece  of  information. 

The  mode  in  which  thefe  people  crofs  the  river,  ferved  to  remind  me  of  a  puerile 
amufement,  in  which  mod  boys  at  one  period  or  other  have  taken  delight.  A  raft  is 
formed  of  eight  flieep  (kins,  filled  with  air,  and  tied  together  with  fmall  cords;  a  few 
flender  poles  are  laid  over  them,  to  which  the^  are  faflened,  and  this  is  the  only  means 
ufed  at  Buluane  to  conduct  travellers  with  their  baggage  over  the  river. 

As  foon  as  the  raft  is  loaded,  in  other  words,  as  foon  as  it  is  charged  with  as  much 
weight  as  it  will  bear  without  finking,  a  man  ftrips,  jumps  into  the  water,  and  fwims 
with  oqe  hapd,  while  he  pulls  the  raft  after  him  with  the  other ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
a  fecond  places  bimfelf  behind,  pu(hing  and  fwimming  in  a  fimilar  manner.  The 
current  at  firft  carries  the  apparatus  a  confiderable  way  down  the  river,  but  by  the 
activity  of  the  fwimmers  it  is  fpeedily  extricated,  and  its  contents  as  quickly  landed. 
The  horfes,  mules,  &c.  having  every  article  removed  from  their  backs,  are  driven  in  a 
body  to  the  water  fide,  where  the  Moors  immediately  get  behind  them,  and  by  the 
violence  of  their  fhouts  fo  completely  terrify  the  animals,  that  one  or  two  of  them 
fpeedily  take  to  flight,  and  fet  the  example,  by  fwimming,  to  the  reft,  when  they 
immediately  follow. 

Four  days  after  leaving  this  river,  we  arrived  at  Sallee,  which  is  about  a  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  Buluane,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  from  Morocco,  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  circumftance  worth  relating ;  the  country  proving  a  continuance  of 
the  fame  uncultivated  heath  as  far  as  Menfooria,  which  has  been  defcribed  in  a  former 
part  of  this  Tour. 

Sallee  being  the  firft  town  I  had  feen  fince  my  departure  from  Morocco,  which  was 
feven  days,  I  was  happy  to  avail  myfelf  of  my  former  introdudion  to  the  French  conful, 
and  remain  with  him  a  couple  of  nights.  After  this  agreeable  relaxation,  I  departed 
for  Tangier,  where  I  arrived  on  the  a6th  of  February. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  horfes  which  had  been  prefented  to  me  by  the  Emperor, 
were  not  worth  the  expence  of  exportation,  and  indeed  feemed  fcarcely  able  to 
encounter  the  journey,  I  took  every  opportunity  that  offered  on  the  road  to  difpofe  of 
them,  but  my  efforts  were  not  attended  with  fuccefs ;  and  by  the  lime  I  arrived  at 
Matnora,  they  were  fo  completely  tired,  that  they  would  certainly  haye  d^ied  had  I 
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ufed  them  another  day.  I  therefore  found  it  necefTary  to  leave  them  In  the  care  of  a 
Venetian  gentleman  who  refided  at  Mamora,  with  a  requeft  to  difpofe  of  them  in  the 
beft  manner  he  could ;  and,  as  I  did  not  like  to  lofe  the  advantage  of  the  order  for 
embarkation,  which  is  always  to  be  confidered  as  very  valuable,  fince  no  horfes  are 
exported  but  by  an  exprefs  order  of  the  Emperor,  under  his  fign  manual,  I  requefted 
this  gentleman  to  purchafe  for  me  two  of  the  beft  that  were  to  be  procured  in  the 
province,  and  to  fend  them  after  me  to  Tangier  j  but  they  unfortunately  did  not  arrive 
in  time. 

In  about  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival  at  Tangier,  an  order  came  down  from  the 
Emperor,  defiring  the  governor  to  purchafe,  at  the  expence  of  his  royal  treafury, 
two  oxen,  ten  iheep,  ten  milch  goats  with  their  kids,  a  hundred  fowls,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  defcription.  Thefe  articles  were  to 
be  prefented  to  me  as  from  the  Emperor,  in  return  for  my  attendance  on  Lalla 
Zara ;  and  I  was  to  be  allowed  permiffion  to  embark  them  free  of  all  duty,  for 
Gibraltar.  The  fame  order  brought  likewife  a  requeft  from  the  Emperor,  that  I 
would  engage  to  fend  my  patient  a  frefti  fupply  of  medicines. 

On  the  27th  of  March  I  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  It  would  be  trifling  with  my  reader 
to  defcribe  my  feelings  on  the  firft  view  of  a  fpot,  proteQed  by  Engliffi  laws,  and 
decorated  by  Englifli  manners.  My  fenfations,  indeed,  may  be  more  eafily  conceived 
than  they  can  be  expreffed.  Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  no  wretch,  efcaped  frdm  the 
gloomy  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  could  experience  more  lively  pleafure  on  firft  contem- 
plating the  light  of  day,  than  I  felt  on  the  firft  view  of  an  Englifh  garriCbn. 

As  the  communication  between  the  garrifon  and  Barbary  was  not  open  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  the  prefent'  of  ihe  Emperor  proved  more  valuable  than  I  at  firft  con- 
ceived it.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  its  amount,  and  indeed  the  total  of  all  which  I 
received  during  my  refidence  in  the  country,  could  fcarcely  be  more  than  adequate  to 
my  expences;  much  lefs  could  it  be  confidered  as  a  compenfation  for  the  great  riik, 
the  trouble,  and  the  anxiety  which  I  bad  encountered.  I  had  been  under  the  neceflity 
of  drawing  upon  the  conful  for  confiderable  fums,  befides  what  I  received  through 
other  channels ;  fo  that  I  returned  from  my  expedition  with  my  curiofity  fatisfied, 
my  mind,  I  truft,  in  fome  degree  enlightened,  as  far  as  the  obfervation  of  a  different 
country,  and  different  manners,  ferves  to  improve  our  ftock  of  knowledge }  but,  in  a 
pecuniary  view,  I  certainly  returned  very  little  better  than  I  weiit  *. 

•  It  IS  certainly  incumbent  on  roc  to  add,  that  my  ferviccs  in  Barbary  ba^c  fincc  been  handfomely 
rewarded  in  the  appointment  of  furgeon  to  the  20th  or  Jamaica  regiment  of  light  dragoons. 
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BOOK  I. 

CHAP.  IV, — Defcription  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  feen  in  Egypt  by  the  Author. 

OF  all  the  countries  I  have  vifited,  or  known  by  report  of  others,  there  are  not 
any  can  compare  with  Egypt  for  the  number  of  its  ancient  monuments. 
The  pyramids  are  one  of  its  wonders :  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  multi- 
tude of  writers,  who  have  given  in  their  works  the  defcription  and  dimenfions  of  thele 

-  edifices* 

*  The  phyflcian  from  whofe  work  this  relation  is  compiled,  abridged  from  one  of  much  greater  volume 
which  he  reprefents  himfelf  to  have  compofed  re{pe£lin^  £^pt>  i"^^  which  much  detail  entered  on 
matters  communicated  to  him  by  others,  which  is  uipprefled  m  this,  that  he  might  relate  that  only  which  he 
had  feen  himfelf.  He  was  defcendcd  from  a  family  rcfident  at  Mouful,  but  born  at  Bagdad,  and,  feparate 
^from  his  other  names  and  titles,  is  heft  known  among  the  Arabians  by  the  name  of  £bn-Allabad  (the  fon  of 
the  felt-monger)  :  he  was  an  individual  whofe  celebrity^  great  even  in  his  life-time,  waa  much  increafcd  by 
the  diifuiion  of  his  works,  which  denote  a  man  of  confiderable  refearch,  deep  learning,  and  found  judg- 
ment. His  abridged  relation  refpediing  Egypt  was  compofed  in  the  year  of  the  hejra  600,  anfwcring 
to  our  1203,  at  Cairo,  whiiher  he  had  travelled,  and  where  he  was  in  the  year  597*,  when  that  country, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  riling  of  the  Nile,  was  vifited  by  a  famine.  ^  This  ne  defcribes,  and  it  was 
affurcdly  in  its  confequences  more  fliockingly  dreadful  than  any  mentioned  in  hiftory :  to  that  depart* 
ment  of  fcience  rather  than  to  a  relation  of  voyages  it  belongs  to  paint  the  horrible  piflure. 

The  abridgement  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  firft  fubdividcd  into  fix,  the  fecond  into  three  chapters. 
The  fird  chapter  of  the  firft  book  contains  general  obfervations  on  Egypt,  the  fecond  a  defcription  of 
plants  peculiar  to  the  country,  the  third  its  animals,  the  fourth  its  ancient  monuments^  the  £fth  its 
buildings  and  boats,  and  the  fixth  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Of  the  fecond  book  the  firft  chapter  treats  of  the  Nile,  its  rife,  and  the  caufe  and  progreft  of  this 
phenomenon ;  the  fecond  details  the  lamentable  events  of  the  year  of  the  hejra  597 ;  the  third  the  calamities 
and  events  of  the  year  598  when  much  of  Syria  was  alfcdted  by  earthquakes.  « 

t  Farie,  4to.  i8io. 
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icdifices.  They  are  numerous,  and  are  all  of  them  fituate  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river 
as  Gifeh,  on  the  fame  line  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  and  are  comprized  within 
the  fpace  of  two  days*  journey.  At  Boufir*  alfo  there  are  many.  Some  of  the 
pyramids  are  large,  others  fmall ;  fome  are  formed  of  earth  and  brick,  but  the  major 
part  offtone:  part  of  them  are  conftrufted  fo  as  to  prefent  fteps,  or  ftairsj  moftly, 
however,  they  are  of  an  exaft  pyramidal  ihape,  with  even  furfaces. 

Formerly  there  was  a  great  number  of  pyramids,  fmall,  indeed,  at  Gizeh ;  but 
ihefe  were  deftroyed  in  the  time  of  Salah-eddin  Yoofoof  the  fon  of  Ayyout.  Their 
ruin  was  effefted  by  Karakoufli,  a  Greek  eunuch;  one  of  the  ameers  ot  the  army  of 
that  prince,  and  a  man  of  genius.-  To  him  was  entrufted  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
buildings  of  the  capital  i  and  he  it  was  who  caufed  the  ftone  wall  to  be  ereded  which 
furrounds  Foftat,  Cairo,  the  fpace  between  the  two  towns,  and  the  citadel  on  Mount 
Mokattamf  .  He  likewife  conftrufted  this  citadel,  and  dug  the  two  wells  |  which  it 
ftill  poffeffes.  Thefe  wells  themfelves  are  with  juftice  reckoned  among  the  wonders 
of  Egypt ;  they  are  defcended  by  a  ftaircafe  of  nearly  three  hundred  fteps.  The 
arches,  yet  ftanding  at  Gifeh  §,  were  built  with  the  materials  of  the  fmall  pyramids  he 
caufed  to  be  demoliflied ;  they  are  ftruftures  worthy  of  admiration,  and  vie  with  the 
works  of  the  giants.  There  were  at  one  time  more  than  forty  of  thefe  arches  ^  but 
this  year,  the  597th  of  the  hejra  (of  J.  C.  1200),  the  care  of  the  arches  being  en- 
trufted to  a  rafh  and  ignorant  man,  he  had  them  filled  up,  flattering  himfelf  by  this 
means,  that  the  waters,  ftopped  in  their  courfe  as  by  a  dam,  would  fpread  over  the 
territory  of  Gizeh,  and  allow  it  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  inundation. 
The  refult  of  the  e^cperiment  was  adverfe :  the  ftrefs  of  the  waters  on  the  arches  was 
fo  great  that  three  of  them  broke  and  gave  way,  without  any  benefit  to  the  lands 
which  this  man  expefted  to  improve. by  the  flood. 

Part  of  the  pyramids  ruinated  by  Karakoufli,  that  is  to  fay,  the  materials  of  which 
the  kernel  and  interior  of  thefe  edifices  were  formed,  are  ftill  vifible.  As  they  con- 
fifted  nearly  of  _the  wreck  of  buildings  and  fmall  ftones,  of  no  utility  in  the  ftrufture 
of  the  arches  of  which  1  have  fpoken,  they  were  left  on  the  fpot. 

As  to  thofe  pyramids,  the  objeft  of  fo  many  recitals,  to  which  I  ftiall  now  advert ; 
pyramids  diftinguiflied  above  the  reft,  and  the  fuperior  fize  of  which  excites  admira- 
tion, the  number  of  them  is  three ;  and  they  ftand  in  a  line  at  Gizeh,  in  front  of  Foftat, 
at  a  fliort  diftance  afunder,  their  angles  pointing  to  each  other,  and  towards  the  eaft  ||. 
Two  of  thefe  pyramids  are  of  enormous  dimenfions.  The  poets  who  have  defcrihed 
them,  have  given  the  reins  to  that  enthufiafm  they  are  fo  well  calculated  to  infpire ;  they 


Of  thefe,  as  modern  information  is  given  rcfpe£itng  this  country,  which  is  perfefUy  minute  and  lar|rely 
detailed  by  a  variety  of  authors,  but  efpecially  by  the  French  Sgavans  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
of  Buonaparte  to  Egypt ;  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  iirfl  book  alone  ia  given  in  this  colle£lion.  This  is 
exceedingly  curiouSf  throwing  much  light  on  the  qoonuments  of  this  country  of  wonders,  exhibiting  the 
ilate  of  many  of  them  fix  centuries  ago,  and  by  this  exhibition  prefenting  a  refutation  of  the  unfubftantial 
theory  of  Volney  and  others  refpe6iing  their  former  condition  and  the  objedl  of  them. 

Attached  to  the  tranflation  of  Mr.  de  Sacy  are  many  notes  of  confiderable  length :  of  thefe  fuch  as 
appeared  indifpenfible  for  tl^e  illuftration  of  particular  pafiages  have  been  copied,  or  given,  where  too 
voluminous,  in  fubftance  $  others,  cunous  and  erudite,  but  at  the  fame  time  h'tUe  pertaining  to  a  work  of 
this  defcription,  have  been  altogether  omitted. 

*  The  Buftris  of  Pliny,  Mr.  de  Sacy  imagine^  the  pyramids  of  Boufir  to  be  thofe  now  called  of  Sakhara, 
and  the  word  Bufiris  to  fignify,  not  the  torn  of  Ofirisf  as  reputed  by  Eudoxius,  cited  by  Plutarch  and  by 
La  Croze,  but  perlah'mg  to  Ofiris. 

t  Sec  Note  I.  %  See  Note  II.  §  See  Note  III.  ||  Sec  Note  IV. 
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compare  them  to  two  immenfe  breads  rifing  from  the  bofom  of  Egypt.  They  are  very 
near  to  each  other,  and  are  built  of  white  ftone:  the  third,  a  fourth  part  lefs  than  the 
others,  is  of  red  granite  marked  with  points*,  and  fo  extremely  hard,  that  iron  whh 
difficulty  makes  impreffion  on  it.  The  laft  appears  fmall  compared  with  the  other 
two,  but  viewed  at  a  fliort  diftance,  and  to  the  exclufion  of  thefe,  it  excites  in  the  mind  a 
lingular  oppreffion,  and  cannot  be  contemplated  without  painfully  aflfefting  the  fight. 

The  fliape  chofen  for  the  pyramids,  and  their  folidity,  are  alike  admirable.  To 
their  form  is  owing  the  advantage  of  their  having  refifted  the  attack  of  centuries ;  but 
refill,  do  I  fay,  it  feems  as  if  even  time  itfelf  ftood  only  on  defence  againft  thefe  ever- 
lafting  monuments  t»  In  faft,  after  mature  refleftion  on  the  ftrufture  of  the  pyramids, 
one  is  forced  to  acknowledge  a  combination  of  efforts  of  the  moft  intelligem  men,  an 
exhauftion  of  the  jgenius  of  the  moft  fubnl ;  that  the  moft  enlightened  minds  exercifed 
with  profufion,  in  fevour  of  thefe  edifices,  all  the  talents  they  polTefled  ;  and  that  the 
moft  learned  theory  of  geometry  called  forth  the  whole  of  its  refources,  to  fhew  in 
thefe  wonders  the  utmoft  term  of  human  ability.  We  may  likewife  affirm,  that  thefe 
ftruftures  hold  difcourfe  with  us,  even  in  the  prefent  day,  refpefting  thofe  who  were 
their  founders,  teach  us  their  hiftory,-  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all,  relate  their 
progrefs  in  the  fciences,  and  the  excellence  of  their  genius,  and,  in  (hort,  efiedually 
defcribe  their  life  and  adions. 

The  moft  Angularly  remarkable  hGt  prefented  by  thefe  edifices  is  the  pyramidal 
form  adopted  in  their  ftrudure,  a  form  which  commences  with  a  fquare  bafe,  and 
finilhes  in  a  point.  Now,  one  of  the  properties  of  this  form  is,  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  the  centre  of  the  building  itfelf }  fo  that  it  leans  on  itfelf,  itfelf  fupports  the 
whole  preflure  of  its  mafs,  all  its  parts  bear  refpedively  one  upon  the  other,  and  it 
does  not  prefs  on  any  external  point. 

Another  admirable  peculiarity  is  the  difpofition  of  the  fquare  of  them,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  each  of  their  angles  fronts  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  J.  For,  the 
violence  of  the  wind  is  broken  when  cut  by  an  angle,  which  would  not  be  the  cafe  if 
it  encountered  a  plane  furface. 

To  return  to.  the  two  pyramids.  Thofe  who  have  taken  their  dimenfions  pronounce 
the  bafe  of  each  to  be  four  hundred  cubits  long,  by  as  many  broad,  and  their  perpen- 
dicular height  likewife  four  hundred  cubits ;  the  cubit  ufed  in  the  menfuration  being 
the  black  cubit.  Their  pyramidal  fhape  is  truncated  above,  and  prefents  at  the  fummh  ' 
a  level  of  ten  cubits  fquare.  Of  the  following  fa£b  I  was  myfelf  an  eye-witnefs.  .  When 
I  vifited  them,  we  had  an  archer  in  our  company,  who  (hot  an  arrow  in  the  direftion 
of  the  perpendicular  height  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids,  and  another  in  that  of  its  breadth, 
at  its  bafe,  and  the  arrow  fell  at  about  the  middle  of  this  fpace.  We  were  told  that 
in  a  neighbouring  village  there  were  people  acciiftomed  to  mount  to  the  fummit  of  the 
pyramids,  and  who  effefted  it  without  difficulty  §.  We  fent  for  one  of  thefe  men, 
who  for  a  trifle  afcended  one  of  the  pyramids  in  the  fame  manner  as,  and  even 
quicker  than,  we  fhould  a  ftaircafe,  and  without  taking  off  his  (hoes,  or  his  drefs, 
which  was  very  wide.  I  defired  him,  on  attaining  the  fummit,  to  meafure  with  hh 
turban  the  breadth  of  the  level.  When  he  came  down  we  afcertained  the  portion  of 
his  turban,  which  correfponded  with  that  of  the  level,  to  be  eleven  cubits  of  the 
natural  meafure. 

A  man  whom  I  faw,  (killed  in  the  art  of  meafuring,  afcribed  to  this  pyramid  a 
perpendicular  height  of  about  three  hundred  and  feventeen  cubits,  and  to  each  of  the 

•  Sec  Note  V.  t  See  Note  VI.  J  See  Note  IV.  §  S?c  Note  VII. 
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Fides  of  the  four  triangular  planes,  which  incline  to  this  perpendicular,  four  hundred 
and  fixty  cubits.  I  think  there  muft  be  fome  error  in  thefe  meafures  *,  and  that,  if 
the  latter  be  exaft,  the  perpendicular  height  muft  be  four  hundred  cubits ;  but,  if 
heaven  favour  my  intention,  I  will  myfelf  afcertain  the  truth. 

One  of  thefe  pyramids  is  opened,  and  has  an  entrance  by  which  the  interior  may  be 
penetrated.  This  opening  leads  to  narrow  palTages,  to  conduits  extending  to  a  great 
depth,  to  wells,  and  precipices,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  individuals  bold  enough 
to  enter ;  for  many,  excited  by  defperate  cupidity,  and  by  chimerical  expectations, 
have  ventured  into  the  interior  of  this  building.  They  explore  its  deepeft  cavities., 
and  finally  arrive  at  a  fpot  beyond  which  it  is  impoflible  to  advance.  As  for  the 
paflage  the  moft  frequented,  and  that  which  is  commonly  followed,  it  is  by  a  glacis 
which  leads  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  f,  where  a  fquare  chamber  is  feen 
containing  a  farcophagus  of  ftone.  * 

The  opening  by  which  the  pyramid  is  now  entered,  is  not  the  door  formed  at  the 
period  of  its  ereftion,  but  a  hole  excavated  with  great  trouble,  and  direfted  by  chance, 
the  making  of  which  is  afcribed  to  the  Calif  Mamoun  |.  The  major  part  of  our  company 
entered  this  opening,  and  afcended  to  the  chamber  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid  : 
on  their  return  they  detailed  the  wonderful  things  they  had  feen ;  that  the  paflage  was  fo 
full  of  bats  and  their  ordure  as  to  be  almoft  clofed ;  that  the  bats  were  as  large  as  pigeons, 
and  that  in  the  upper  part  openings  were  feen,  and  windows,  defigned  apparently  for 
the  admiflion  of  air  and  light.  On  a  fecond  vifit,  I  myfelf,  with  feveral  others,  entered 
the  interior  conduit,  and  penetrated  about  two-thirds  of  its  length ;  but,  loHng  my 
fenfes,  owing  to  the  terror  I  experienced  in  the  afcent,  I  returned  half  dead. 

Thefe  pyramids  are  built  of  large  ftones  from  ten  to  twenty  cubits  long,  by  a  breadth 
and  thic'knefs  of  from  two  to  three:  but  moft  efpecially  worthy  of  admiration  is  the 
extreme  nicety  with  which  thefe  ftones  ate  fafliioned  and  difpofed,  one  above  the 
other.  The  courfes  fit  fo  exadly,  that  not  even  a  needle  or  a  fingle  hair  can  be 
thruft  between  the  joints.  They  are  cemented  together  by  a  mortar,  which  forms 
a  layer  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  leaf  of  paper.  With  the  compofition  of  this  mortar  I  am 
totally  unacquainted  §.  The  ftones  are  covered  with  writing,  in  that  ancient  charadter 
*  of  which  the  meaning  is  now  unknown.  I  have  met  with  no  one  in  Egypt,  who 
either  knew  it  himfelf,  or  had  ever  heard  of  any  perfon  by  whom  it  was  compre- 
hended. So  numerous  are  thefe  infcriptions,  that,  were  thofe  only  to  be  copied 
which  are  found  on  the  furfece  of  thefe  two  pyramids,  they  would  fill  ten  thoufand 
pages  ||.  -  ^ 

In  fome  of  the  books  of  the  ancient  Sabeans,  I  have  read,  that,  of  thefe  two  pyra- 
mids, one  is  the  fepulchre  of  Agathodaimon  ^,  the  other  of  Hermes.  Thefe,  accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  were  two  great  prophets ;  but  Agathodaimon  is  the  more  ancient, 
and  the  greater  of  the  two.  They  further  aflfert  that  thefe  two  pyranuds  were  reforted 
to  by  pilgrims  from  all  countries  of  the  earth." 

On  this  fubjeft  I  have  treated  at  large  in  my  great  work,  and  have  rebted  what 
others  have  faid  of  thefe  buildings  :  to  that  therefore  I  refer  the  reader  folicitous  of 
more  minute  details,  confining  myfelf  in  this  to  the  reprefentation  of  that  alone  of 
which  I  have  myfelf  been  witnefs. 

Upon  the  fucceflion  of  Malik- Alaziz  Othman  Ben-Yoofoof  to  the  throne  of  his 
father,  he  fuiFered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  certain  perfons  belonging  to  his. 
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court,  men  v/ho  were  ftrangers  to  common  fenfe,  to  demolifh  thefe  pyramids;  iht 
began  with  the  red  pyramid,  the  laft  and  leaft  confiderable  of  the  three. 

Hither  the  Sultan  difpatched  Tappers,  miners,  and  carriers,  under  the  conduA 
of  fome  of  the  principal  officers  and  amurs  of  his  court,  with  orders  for  its  deftruc-  • 
*  tion.  Accordingly  they  pitched  their  camp  near  the  pyramid,  where  they  col- 
leded  from  every  quarter  a  vaft  number  of  workmen,  who  were  maintained  at  a 
'  prodigious  expenfe«  Here  they  remained  the  fpace  of  eight  months,  occupied  wholly 
m  putting  into  effeft  the  commiffion  with  which  they  were  intrufted,  removing  every 
^ay,  after  oppreflive  labour,  and  almofl:  utter  exhauftion  of  the  ftrength  of  thofe 
employed,  at  mofl  but  two  or  three  (tones.  Some  were  appointed  with  wedges  and 
levers  to  force  them  forward,  while  others,  with  cords  and  cables  pulled  from 
the  bottom.  When  at  length  one  of  them  fell,  it  occafioned  a  tremendous  noife, 
which  refounded  at  a  vaft  diftance,  (hook  the  very  earth,  and  made  the  mountains 
tremble.  In  its  fall  it  buried  itfelf  in  the  fand,  and  it  required  extraordinary  eBForts 
to  difengage  it ;  after  which  notches  were  wrought  for  receiving  wedges.  By  means 
of  thefe  the  ftones  were  fplit  into  feveral  pieces,  each  of  which  employed  a  waggon  for 
its  tranfport  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  fituate  a  fliort  diftance  thence,  where  it 
vms  left. 

After  remaining  long  encamped  on  this  fpot,  and  expe^ding  all  their  pecur 
niary  means,  as  their  toil  and  fatigue  continually  increafed,  while  on  the  contrary 
their  refolution  diminifhed  daily,  and  their  ftrength  became  exhaufted,  thofe  of  the 
commiffion  were  forced  flianiefully  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  So  far  from  obtaining 
the  promiied  fuccefs  and  accompliihing  their  defign,  all  they  did  was  to  fpoil  the 
pyramid,  and  exhibit  a  manifeft  proof  of  their  inability  and  weaknefs.  This  occurrence 
took  place  in  the  year  593  of  the  hejra  (beginning  November  1 196  A.  C.)  Now, 
when  the  mafs  of  ftones  collected  by  this  demolition  is  contemplated,  one  feels 
difpofed  to  confider  the  pyramid  ruined  to  its  foundation  ;  but  on  looking,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  the  pyramid,  it  feems  as  if  it  had  fuffered  no  injury,  a  part  of  its  cafe 
on  one  fide  only  having  been  detached. 

Witneffing  one  day  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced  in  dragging  down  a  fingle 
ftone,  I  addreifed  one  of  the  foremen  who  fuperintended  the  work,  and  queftioned 
him  Ai^hether,  if  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  were  given  him  to  replace  one  of  thefe  ftones 
in  the  ftate  it  was  in  before,  he  thought  hirafelf  competent  to  the  undertaking  ;  his 
anfwer  was,  that  were  he  offered  that  fgm  many  times  told,  he  (hould  never  be  abl^  to 
accomplifh  the  tafk,  and  this  he  affirmed  with  an  oath. 

In  front  of  the  pyramids,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  feen  a  number  of 
immenfe  and  very  deep  excavations,  communicating  one  with  the  other,  of  which 
N  feveral  are  of  three  ftories.    The  name  by  which  they  are  known  is  the  town.    A  man 

on  horfeback,  with  his  lance  ereft,  may  enter  them,  and  tiiake  excurfions  for  a  day 
together  without  having  traverfed  the  whole,  fo  numerous  and  vaft  are  they,  and  of 
fuch  great  extent.  It  is  eafy  in  thefe  to  recognize  the  quarries  whence  the  ftone  was 
drawn  which  f^rved  for  the  ftrudture  of  the  pyramids.  As  for  the  quarries  whence 
the  red  granite  was  taken,  they  are  faid  to  be  fituate  at  Kolzom  and  at  Ofwan. 

Near  thefe  pyramids  are  yet  vifible  the  remains  of  ancient  gigantic  edifices,  and  a 
number  of  fubterranean  cavities  of  folid  ftrudure ;  and  feldom  is  any  part  of  them 
found  without  infcriptions  in  the  ancient,  but  now  unknown  charader. 

At  little  more  than  an  arrow's-  flight  from  thefe  pyramids,  is  a  coIolTal  figure  of  a  ' 
head  and  neck  projefting  from  the  earth.    The  name  of  this  figure  is  Aboo*lhaul,  and 
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the  body  to  which  the  head  pertains,  is  faid  to  be  buried  under  the  earth.  To  judge 
from  the  dimenfions  of  the  head  of  thofe  of  the  body,  its  length  muft  be  more  than 
feventy  cubits.  On  the  face  is  a  reddifh  tint,  and  a  red  varnifh  as  hflght  as  if  frefh 
put  on.  The  face  is  remarkably  handfome,  and  the  mouth  expreffes  much  grace  and 
beauty.    One  might  fancy  it  fmiling  gracefully  *. 

A  fenfible  man  enquiring  of  me  what  of  all  I  had  feen  in  Egypt  had  mod  excited 
my  admiration,  I  anfwered,  the  nicety  of  proportion  in  the  head  of  the  fphinx.  In 
faft,  between  the  different  parts  of  this  head,  the  nofe,  for  example,  the  eyes  and  the 
ears,  the  fame  proportion  is  remarked,  asisobferved  by  nature  in  her  works.  Thus 
the  nofe  of  a  child  is  fuitable  to  its  ftature,  and  proportioned  to  the  reft  of  its  frame« 
while,  if  it  belonged  to  the  face  of  a  full  grown  man,  it  would  be  reckoned  a  deformity ; 
thus  alfo  the  nofe  of  a  grown  man  on  the  vifage  of  a  child  would  equally  be  a  dif* 
figurement.  The  fame  holds  good  with  refpeft  to  all  the  other  members ;  there  are 
none  but  fhould  have  a  certain  form  and  dimenfions,  in  order  to  bear  relations  to  fuch 
and  fuch  a  face ;  and  where  thefe  proportions  are  not  obferved,  the  face  is  fpoiled» 
Hence  the  wonder,  that  in  a  face  of  fuch  coloffal  fize,  the  fculptor  (hould  have  been 
able  to  preferve  the  exaft  proportion  of  every  part,  feeing  that  nature  prefented  him 
with  no  model  of  a  fimilar  coloifus,  or  any  at  all  comparable. 

Among  the  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Egypt,  thofe  muft  be  comprized  which  are 
feen  at  Ain-Shems,  a  fmall  town  furrounded  by  a  wall  ftill  vifible,  though  demo- 
lifhed.  It  is  readily  feen  that  thefe  ruins  belong  to  a  temple ;  here  are  found  frightful 
and  coloffal  figures  in  hewn  ftone,  more  than  thirty  cubits  long,  the  members  of  which* 
all  bear  a  juft  proportion.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  upright  on  pedeftatd,  others  feated  in 
various  fmgular  poftures,  and  in  perfeGt  order.  The  gate  of  the  town  is  yet  fubfifting^ 
Moft  of  the  ftones  (at  this  place)  are  covered  with  figures  of  men  and  other  animals,, 
and  with  a  multitude  of  infcriptions  in  an  wiknown  charader.  Scarcely  a  ftone  is  £ound 
but  bears  either  an  infcription,  or  fome  objeft  engraven  in  baffo  or  alto  relieves 

In  this  town  are  found  the  two'  obeliiks,  fo  much  celebrated,  called  the  needles  of 
Pharaoh.  They  confift  of  a  fquare  bafe,  ten  cubits  every  way,  of  nearly  an  equal 
height,  and  repofing  on  a  folid  foundation  in  the  earth :  from  this  bafe  rife$  a  fquare 
column  of  pyramidal  form,  a  hundred  cubits  in  height,  which  near  the  bafe  is  about 
five  cubits  in  diameter,  and  terminates  in  a  point.  The  fummit  is  covered  with  a  kind 
of  cap,  in  the  fhape  of  a  funnel,  which  defcends  about  three  feet  from  the  apex  t* 
The  copper,  from  the  action  of  rain  and  the  lapfe  of  years,  is  eroded  and  become 
'green,  and  a  portion  of  the  green  erofion  has  run  down  the  needle  of  the  obeUfkJ. 
The  whole  furface  of  the  obelifk  is  covered  with  the  fame  kind  of  writing  which 
we  have  before  fpoken  of.  I  faw  one  of  thefe  two  obeliiks  which  had  fallen,  and 
was  broken  in  twain  by  the  fisill,  owing  to  its  excelfive  weight.  The  copper  which 
covered  the  top  had  been  taken  away.  Around  thefe  obeliiks  are  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  others:  thefe  are  but  of  half  or  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  larger. 
Among  thefe  fmall  obeliiks  few  are  feen  formed  of  a  fingle  ftone :  the  major 
part  are  of  feveral  pieces.  The  chief  of  them  have  been  thrown  down  ^  but  of  thefe 
the  bafes  remain  in  their  place. 

At  Alexandria,  on  the  fea  (hore,  I  law  in  the  midft  of  the  buildings  two  obeliiks  of 
greater  fize  than  the  fmall  ones  at  Aia-Shems  which  I  have  before  noticed,  but  inferior 
to  the  two  larger  J. 
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As  for  the  berbis*  of  the  Said,  however  much  might  be  faid  of  their  grandeur,  the 
excellence  of  their  ftrufture  and  their  exaft  proportions,  of  their  innumerable  figures, 
their  fculptures  in  baffo  or  alto  relievo,  the  infcri'ptions  they  prefent  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders,  their  folidity  and  enormous  fize ;  thefe,  are  already  fo  well  known 
as  to  render  any  new  defcription  fuperfluous. 

I  faw  at  Alexandria  the  column  (of  the  pillars),  called  Amood'alfawarL  It  is  of  that 
red  fpotted  granite  which  is  fo  extremely  hard.  This  column  is  of  furprifing  dimenfions 
and  height :  I  can  readily  give  credit  to  its  being  feventy  cubits  high ;  it  is  five  cubits  in 
diameter,  and  ftands  on  a  bafe  very  large  and  proportioned  to  its  height.  On  the 
fumniit  of  this  column  is  a  large  capital,  which,  to  have  placed  with  the  moft  nice 
precifion,  as  it  is,  mud  have  required  a  profound  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  the 
art  of  raifing  great  weights,  together  with  furprifing  Ikill  in  pradical  geometiy.  A 
perfon  worthy  of  belief  affured  me,  that,  having  meafured  the-circumference  of  this 
column,  he  found  it  to  be  feventy-five  fpans  of  the  great  meafure  f. 
;  I  likewife  faw  on  the  fhore,  where  the  fea  approaches  the  walls  of  the  town,  more 
than  four  hundred  columns  broken  into  two  or  three  parts ;  the  ftone  of  them  firailar 
to  that  of  the  column  of  pillars,  and  apparently  of  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  part  of 
its  fize.  According  to  the  uncontradidled  teftimony  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria,  thefe  columns  once  ftood  around  the  column  of  pillars  ;  but  a 
governor  of  Alexandria,  of  the  name  of  Karadja,  who  held  command  in  this  city 
under  Yoofoof,  fon  of  Ayyoob  (Saladin),  thought  proper  to  throw  them  down,  break 
them  in  pieces,  and  caft  them  on  the  beach,  under  pretence  of  checking  the  force  of  the 
waves,  and  fecuring  the  walls  of  the  city  againft  their  violence;  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
prevent  the  fliipping  of  any  enemy  from  anchoring  under  the  wall.  It  was  the  adion 
of  an  untaught  child,  or  of  a  man  incapable  of  diftinguilhing  right  from  wrong. 

Round  the  column  of  pillars  I  likewife  faw  fome  pretty  confiderable  remains  of 
thefe  columns,  part  of  them  entire,  and  others  broken  j  it  was  ftill  evident,  from  thefe 

*  BerhU  or  birba,  ib  an  Egyptian  word,  adopted  by  the  Arabs  to  exprefs  the  ancient  edifices,  confecrated 
by  the  Egyptians  to  the  worfhip  of  their  deities. 

f  Mr.  de  Sacy  (Note  1.  Book  i.  Chap,  iv.)  ftates  the  meafurement  gi^en  here  by  Abd-AIlatif  on 
hear-fay  to  be  much  too  great;  the  laigeft diameter  of  Pompcy's  piliar  not  exceeding,  according  to  Mr. 
Norry,  eight  feet  four  inches,  its  circumference  will  be  no  more  than  twenty  five  feel.  Mr.  de  Sacy  ia 
this  llatcment,  reckons  the  meafure  alluded  to  in  the  laft  paragraph  to  be  nine  inches  (fee  Note  Ixiv, 
Book  I.  Chap,  xi.):  but  that  he  is  miftaken,  will  appear  from  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  itfdf. 
Abd-Allatif  there  fays  it  is  five  cubits  in  diameter ;  now  the  great  cubit  of  the  eaft,  the  bacbem'tque^ 
according  to  Biornerod,  (Metrologie  Univcrfcllc  Paris,  1803,)  is  five-ninths  of  a  metre;  five  cubits  is 
confcquenily  ^,7777  metres,  or  eight  feet  fix  inches  and  a  half  French,  which  agrees  fufficiently  with  the 
meafure  given  by  Mr,  Norry,  of  eight  feet  four  inches. 

Again,  after  having  declared  the  diameter  to  be  five  cubits,  or  eight  feet  fix  inches  and  a  half  French, 
which  gives  for  the  periphery  15,708  cubits  and  decimals,  or  26,867  French  feet  and  decimals;  at  the 
clofe  of  the  paragraph  he  itates  its  circumference  to  be,  as  he  had  heard,  feventy-five  fpans  :  now,  if  the 
meafure  to  which  Abd-Allatif  alludes,  was,  as  Mr.de  Sacy  con jcdures,  of  nine  inches,  it  would  require 
that  the  diameter  (hould  have  been,  inftead  of  five  cubits  or  eight  feet  fix  inches  and  a  half,  ten  cubits  and 
fomewhat  more  than  a  half,  or  17,95  ^^^^  decimals.  Prefuming  therefore  that  Abd-AUaiif  could  not 
Jiave  been  guilty  of  fo  roanifefl:  an  error,  and  contradiAion ;  the  fpan  by  which  he  reckoned  muft  have 
beea  much  fmallcr  than  nine  inches.  To  make  it  corrcfpond  with  the  diameter  of  five  cubits,  it  would  be 
4,298  French  inches  and  decimals,  which  even  is  larger  than  the  palmus  major^  a  meafure  according  to 
Biornerod  but  ,0868  decimal  parts  of  a  metre,  or  3,r952  French  inches,  or  than  the  common  palm 
according  to  the  fame  authority,  which  was  but  2,70828  French  inches  and  decimal j. 

The  fancied  error  of  Mr.  de  Sacy  appears  to  arife  from  hia  mode  of  conftruing  the  meaning  of  the 
author  of  the  Kamous,  who  defcribes  the  meafure  which  Mr.  de  Sacy  has  tranfiated  tmpan^  or  fpan,  to  be 
the  dilUnce  between  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  and  the  little  finger  :  may  not  the  author  of  the  Kamous 
have  meant  by  the  extremity  the  point  of  infertion  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  diftaucc  between  which 
will  be  about  that  which  is  prcfumcd  to  be  adverted  to  by  Abd-Allatif.    Trans.  . 
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TemainS)  that  the  columns  were  once  covered  with  a  roof  which  they*  fuftained  *. 
Above  the  column  of  pillars  is  a  cupola  which  it  fupports.  I  conjedure  this  to  have 
been  the  portico  in  which  Ariftotle  gave  his  leflbnsr,  and  after  him  his  difciples ;  that 
this  alfo  was  the  academy  ereded  by  Alexander  when  he  built  this  city,  and  in  which 
he  depoflted  the  libraiy  coniigned  to  the  flames,  with  the  permiilion  of  Omar,  by 
Amrou-ben-Alas  t» 

The  pharos  of  Alexandria  is  too  well  known  to  need  defcription.  Writers,  con- 
iidered  exa£k,  aflert  its  height  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubits. 

I  have  read  a  note  written  by  a  curious  and  exa£t  perfon  which  expreifed  his  having 
meafured  the  column  of  pillars  with  its  capital  andbafe;  it  ftated  that  he  found  the  col- 
leSive  height  of  the  whole  flxty-two  cubits  and  a  fixth ;  that  the  column  rifes  from 
a  fmall  mount,  the  elevation  of  which  is  twenty-three  cubits  and  a  half,  which,  added 
to  the  height  of  the  column,  gives,  for  the  whole  of  its  elevation  (above  the  furrounding 
country),  eighty-five  cubits  and  two-thirds;  that  the  height  of  the  bafe  is  twelve 
cubits,  and  that  of  the  capital  feven  cubits  and  a  half.  According  to  the  fame  note 
this  perfon  had  likewife  taken  the  height  of  the  pharos,  and  found  its  total  elevation 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  cubits.  Of  the  three  ftories  of  which  the  pharos  is 
formed  ;  the  firfl:,  which  is  fquare,  meafures  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  cubits ;  the 
fecond  is  an  odagon,  and  meafures  eighty-one  cubits  and  a  half;  the  third,  of  a 
circular  form,  is  in  diameter  thirty-one  cubits  and  a  half.  From  the  fummit  of  the 
pharos  rifes  a  chapel  nearly  ten  cubits  high. 

Let  us  now  pafs  to  other  veftiges  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Egypt :  I  would  fpeak 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of  this  country,  fituate  in  the  territory  of  Gizeh, 
fomewhat  above  Foftat.  ^  This  capital  was  Memphis ;  here  it  was  the  Pharaohs  reiided, 
and  this  was  the  feat  of  empire  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Of  this  city,  are  thofe  words 
in  the  Alcoran  to  be  underftood  which  God  fpake  to  Abraham,  alluding  to  Mofes : 

He  entered  the  city  at  the  inftant  the  inhabitants  were  giving  themfelves  up  to  fleep." 
And  again  Mofes  departed  from  the  city,  full  of  fear,  and  looking  about  him."  For 
Mofes  dwelt  in  a  village  of  the  territory  of  Gize*h,  but  little  diftant  from  the  capital 
called  Dimouh\.  The  J^ews  have  a  fynagogue  there.  The  ruins  of  Memphis,  at 
prefent,  cover  a  fpace  of  half  a  day's  journey  every  way.  This  city  flourifhed  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  of  Jofeph,  and  Mofes,  and  long  before  their  time ;  and  continued 
to  profper  after  them,  till  the  reign  of  Nabuchodonofor.  This  prince  made  a  wafte  of 
Egypt,  in  which  condition  it  remained  for  forty  years  §.  The  motive  which  induced 
Nabuchodonofor  to  turn  his  arms  againfl:  Egypt,  was  the  king  of  that  country  affording 
refuge  to  the  Jews  who  fled  from  this  conqueror,  for  he  granted  them  protedion,  and 
refiifed  to  deliver  them  up  to  their  enemy.  In  revenge  Nabuchodonofor  marched  againft 
the  King  of  Egypt,  and  defolated  the  whole  country.  Alexander,  in  procefs  of  time, 
having  fubjeded  it  to  his  dominion,  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  Alexandria  maintained  this  rank  to  the  period  that,  the 
mufulman  religion  being  eftabliflied,  this  city  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans,  under  the 
command  of  Amrou-Ben-Alas,  who  tranfported  the  feat  of  government  to  Foflat. 
Afterwards  Maizz,  coming  from  Magreb,  founded  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  new  domains.  From  that  period  things  have  remained  on  the  fame 
footing.  The  whole  of  thefe  events  we  have  related  in  moft  ample  detail  in  our  great 
work.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  defcription  of  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  which  i^  terftied 
the  ancient  Mifr. 

Notwithftanding  the  iramenfe  extent  of  this  city,  and  its  very  high  antiquity ;  not- 
withftanding  the  viciflitudes  of  the  different  governments  by  which  it  has  been  fwayed, 
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and  in  fpite  of  the  attempts  of  various  nations  ta  annihilate  even  its  moft  minute  tracer, 
by  tranfporting  to  other  parts  the  different  (bones  and*  materials  of  which  it  was  coo^ 
ftru£ted,  by  demolifhing  its  buildings  and  mutilating^  the  figures  with  which  they  were* 
adorned  ;  and  6nally,  in  fpite  of  the  addition  which  upwards  of  four  thoufand  years  have* 
made  to  fo  many  caufes  of  deflru&ion,  it&  ruins  yet  prefent  to  the  fpedtator  a  combina^ 
tion  of  wonders  which  confound  the  underftanding,  and  which,  to  defcribe,  the  moft 
eloquent  would  attempt  in  vain.  The  more  the  coUe&ion  is  confidered,  the  greater 
admiration  u  infpires ;  and  every  additional  glance  at  the  ruins  is  a  fource  of  frefh 
delight.  Scarcely  do  they  give  birth  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  one  idea  before 
this  originates  another  ftill  more  admirable ;  this  inftant  he  prides  himfelf  on  his  perfe& 
comprehenfion  of  them,  and  again  another  inftant  his  pride  is  lowered  by  the  ftaring 
convidion  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  conceptions. 

Among  the  wonders  of  the  ruins  of  Memphis  muft  be  placed  the  chamber  or  niche^ 
called  the  green  chamber  *  :  it  is  formed  of  a  fmgle  ftone,  nine  cubits  high,  by  eight 
in  length,  and  feven  in  breadth.  In  the  midft  of  this  ftone  a  niche  has  been  hollowed 
out )  it  is  formed  by  allowing  two  cubits  thicknefs,  as  well  to  the  lateral  walls,  as  to 
the  bafe.and  roof :  the  remainder  compofes  the  chamber.  Without,  as  well  as  within^ 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  fculpture  in  baifo  and  alto  relievo,  and  infcriptions  in  ancient 
charafters.  Externally  is  feen  a  reprefentation  of  the  fun  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  it  rifes ;  and  likewife  of  a  number  of  ftars,  fpheres,  men,  and  animals.  The 
men  are  here  reprefented  in  various  poftures  and  attitudes;  fome  fixed,  others 
walking,  fome  with  their  legs  ftretched  out,  and  fome  again  with  them  at  reft ; 
part  of  them  have  their  garments  tucked  up  in  a  ftate  for  working,  others  are 
carrying  materials ;  and,  laftly,  fome  are  giving  dire£tions  relative  to  the  work.  It  ia 
manifeftly  evident  that  thefe  reprefentations  were  intended  to  pourtray  important 
matters,  remarkable  anions,  extraordinary  incidents,  and,  under  the  figure  of  emblems, 
to  delineate  fecrets  moft  profound.  It  is  clear  that  all  this  was  not  effeded  for  mere 
diverfion,  that  the  efforts  of  art  were  not  exhaufted  upon  (imiliar  works  for  the  mere 
purpofe  of  embelliOiment  and  decorafion.  This  niche  was  firmly  fixed  on  a  bafe, 
confifting  of  large  and  maftive  ftones  of  granite.  But  fome  infenfate  and  ftupid  perfons, 
in  the  chimerical  hope  of  difcovering  hidden  treafures,  undermined  this  bafe,  and  thus 
deranged  the  pofition  of  the  niche,  deftroyed  its  fixity,  and  changed  the  center  of 
gravity  of  its  different  parts ;  which,  by  their  preffure  one  on  the  other,  have  caufed 
feveral  flight  cracks  in  the  block.  This  niche  was  placed  in  a  magnificent  temple, 
built  with  enormous  ftones,  united  with  the  niceft  precifion,  and  the  mo(L  perfect 
art. 

On  the  fame  fpot  are  feen  pedeftals  fixed  on  enormous  bafes.  Stones  which  formed 
part  of  the  demolifhed  edifices  cover  the  whole  furface :  in  places  large  fragmenrs  of 
walls  are  yet  {landing,  conftruded  with  great  ftones  fimilar  to  thole  I  have  before 
defcribed;  in  other  places  nothing  remains  but  the  foundations  and  heaps  of  rubbifh. 
I  faw  here  the  arch  of  a  very  lofty  door-way,  the  two  lateral  walls  of  which  were  each 
formed  T)f  one  fmgle  ftone,  the  upper  arch,  likewife  a  fmgle  ftone,  had  filllen  before  the 
door.  way. 

Notwithftanding  the  nicety  with  which  the  ftones  of  thefe  edifices  were  difpofed  and 
joined  to  each  other,  between  them,  the  builders  had  in  addition  chifelled  holes,  of  a 
ipan  diameter  by  twb  fingers  in  depth,  in  which  were  diftinguifhed  verdigris  and 
eroded  copper.  In  this  I  perceived  their  defign  of  faftening  the  ftones,  and  binding 
them  more  firmly  together,  by  placing  copper  between,  and  pouring  lead  over  them. 

*  Sec  Note  XXII. 
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Vile  and -wretched  individaals  haire  fougivt  after  thefe  bands  of  copper,  and  torti  away 
a  confiderabie  quantity.  In  order  to  get  to  tfcem,  they  have  broken  a  minlber  of  the 
Aones.  Indeed,  to  c4>taia  them,  have  tSLken  a  deal  of  pains,  and  have  left 
memorials  of  their  tneamiefs  and  fordid  cupidity. 

As  for  the  idols  found  among  thefe  ruins,  whether  their  number  or  extraordinary  fize 
be  confidered,  they  furpafs  defeription,  nor  can  even  a  conception  of  them  be  formed ; 
but  moft  worthy  ot  admiratioQ  is  the  nicety  obferved  in  their  forms,  their  exaft  propor- 
tions, and  their  refemblance  to  nature.  We  meafured  one  of  them,  which,  without 
its  pedeftal,  was  more  than  thirty  cubits  high :  the  breadth  of  it,  froih  the  right  to  the 
left  fide,  was  nearly  ten  cubits ;  and  m  front  and  behind  it  was  broad  in  proportion. 
This  ftatue  was  formed  of  a  fingle  piece  of  red  granite ;  it  was  covered  over  with  a 
red  vamifti,  which  appeared  only  to  receive  new  freihnefs  from  its  great  antiquity. 

Affuredly,  nothing  can  be  more  marveBous,  than  the  fight  of  fuch  minute  propor- 
tion, with  refpefl  to  the  diflFerent  parts  of  the  body,  preferved  in  a  ftatue  of  this 
coloflal  magnitude.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  all  the  members  of  the  body,  whether 
they  be  inftrumental  or  confimiles*,  have  not  only  certain  appropriate  dimenfions,  but 
alfo  certain  proportions  with  refpeft  to  each  other.  From  thefe  dimenfions,  and  thefe 
relative  proportions,  refult  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  whole  figure:  if  any  thing 
Tbe  faulty  in  thefe  requifites  there  follows  a  deformity,  more  or  lefs  great  according  td 
the  extent  of  the  defe£t.  Now,  in  thefe  figures  this  congruity  of  all  the  parts  has  been 
obferved  with  a  verity  that  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired ;  firftly,  in  the  precife  dimen* 
fions  of  each  member  feparately  taken,  and  afterwards  in  the  proportions  which  the 
members  refpedWvely  bear  to  each  other. 

In  hiOtj  if  attention  be  paid,  the  breaft  in  thefe  ftatues  is  feen  to  feperate  itfelf  ftt)m 
the  neck  at  the  point  of  the  clavicle  in  the  trueft  manner.  Thence  the  bofom,  (haped 
by  the  upper  ribs,  rifes  gradually  to  the  two  paps,  which  are  protuberant  above  the 
circumjacent  region,  and  detach  themfelves  from  the  remainder  of  the  breaft,  with  a 
furprifing  exadnefs  of  proportion.  The  paps  have  a  progrefEve  rife  to  the  teats,  which 
likewife  are  fafliioned  with  the  jufteft  conformity  to  the  fize  of  thefe  coloffal  fiatues. 
Thence  defcending,  you  examine  now  the  funken  region  of  the  ftemum,  or  breaft- 
bone,  now  the  interftice  formed  by  the  falfe  ribs  at  the  point  of  the  heart,  ajid  now 
the  part  where  is  noticed,  the  alternate  rifing  and  fall  of  the  ribs  and  their  obliquity,  all 
which  are  given  as  in  the  human  frame.  You  next  defcend  from  where  the  ribs  ceafe 
to  the  foft  region  formed  l>y  the  exterior  integuments  of  the  belly:  you  fee  the 
obliquity  of  the  tendons  and  mufcles  of  the  belly  on  the  right  and  the  left,  their  tenfion, 
2nd  bomb-fliaped  form  ;  the  deprei&on  of  the  parts  in  the  umbilical  region  adjoining 
the  hypochondria ;  the  exad  form  of  the  navel  j  the  tenfion  of  the  furrounding  mufcle ; 
the  depreffion  of  the  hypogaftrium  towards  the  pubis ;  the  groin ;  the  arteries  and 
inguinal  veins ;  and  finally,  the  palTage  thence  to  the  two  bones  of  the  haunches. 

In  a  fimilar  manner  you  obferve  the  feparation  f  of  the  fcapula,  its  articulation  with 
the  08  humeri,  and  that  of  the  humerus  with  the  fore-arm,  the  torfion  of  the  vena 
cephalica,  tlie  falient  extremities  of  the  cubitus,  and  radius,  at  the  part  of  their 
articulation  with  the  carpus,  the  point  of  the  elbow,  the  two  extuberances  which  form 
the  articulation  of  the  fore-arm  with  the  os  humeri,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  fore-arm ; 
laftly,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fielh,  the  tenfion  of  the  tendons,  and  other  matters,  which  to 
detail  would  be  tedious.  Some  of  thefe  figures  are  reprefented  holding  in  their  hand  a 
fort  of  cylinder, >a  fpan  in  diameter,  which  appears  to  be  a  volume  ;  and  the  artift  has  not 
forgotten  to  expreis  the  lines  and  wrinkles  formed  on  the  ikin  of  the  hand,  when  clofed^ 

*  Sec  Note  XXIII.         t  The  proccfTut  acromion. 
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at  the  part  adjoining  the  little  finger.  The  beauty  of  countenance  in  thefe  ftatues,  and; 
their  juft  proportions  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  excellence  in  the  arc  of  fculpthre,  and  as 
perfect  as  can  be  exprelTed  in  ftone:  they  want  but  the  imitatbn  of  the  ilelh  and  blood. 
The  figure  of  the  ear  with  its  finuofities,  is  likewife  a  counterpart  of  nature. 

I  faw  two  lions  placed  at  a  fliort  diftance  from,  and  oppofite  to  each  other;  their 
zfpeGt  infpired  terror ;  fpite  of  their  fize  which  was  coloffal  and  infinitely  greater  than 
nature,  their  form,  and  its  due  proportions  were  exaftly  preferved  j  they  have  now 
been  broken  and  covered  with  earth. 

We  noticed  rather  a  large  fragment  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  were  conftruded 
with  fniall  ftones  and  brick.  The  bricks  are  large,  of  an  oblong  form*,  and  about  halT 
the  fize  of  one  of  thofe  bricks  of  Irak  of  the  time  of  Cofroes  f.    The  fame  propor- 
tion  even  now  exifts  between  the  bricks  made  in  the  two  countries :  an  Egyptian  brick 
is  no  larger  than  half  the  fize  of  a  brick  of  Irak. 

The  refleding  man,  contemplating  thefe  veftiges  of  antiquity,  feels  inclined  to 
excufe  the  error  of  the  vulgar,  who  imagine  that  mortals,  in  thofe  diftant  ages  in 
which  they  were  conftrufled,  lived  to  a  more  advanced  period  than  is  ufual  in  our 
days ;  that  they  were  of  gigantic  ftature ;  or  that,  by  ftriking  a  ftone  with  a  wand^ 
they  caufed  it  to  obey  their  orders,  and  to  tranfport  itfelf  to  wherever  their  will  didated. 
In  fafl:,  one  is  feized  with  a  kind  of  ftupor  on  pifturing  to  onefelf  the  great  refources 
of  genius,  the  profound  knowledge  of  geometry;  the  refolution  and  patience  requifite 
for  the  completion  of  fimiiar  works ;  the  numerous  different  inftruments,  and  uninter- 
mittent  toil  they  exa£ted  ;  the  diligent  attention  which  muft  previouily  have  been  paid 
to  the  members  of  animals,  and  efpecially  of  man,  to  their  precife  dimenfions,  their 
relative  proportions,  the  mode  of  their  articulations,  and  their  pofition,  and  the  diftance 
at  which  they  fhould  refpedively  be  placed* 

In  man,  for  example,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  body  is  longer  in'a  determinate 
degree  than  the  upper,  that  is  to  fay,  the  trunk ;  whereas,  in  all  other  animals  the  pro- ' 
portion  obferved  is  the  reverfe.  A  man  of  exad  proportion  fhould  be  eight  fpans 
high ;  the  length  from  the  hand  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow  ihould  be  two  fpans ;  the 
arm  fhould  meafure  a  fpan  and  a  quarter,  the  extent  of  the  fpan  being  that  of  the 
individual.  All  the  other  bones,  whether  great  or  fmall ;  the  bones  of  the  leg,  the 
vertebrae,  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  are  alike  fubjeft  to  certain  rules,  as  well  for  the 
dimenfions,  whence  their  particular  form  refults,  as  the  proportions  they  reciprocally 
bear  to  each  other.  The  fame  holds  good  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  frame,  whether 
external  or  internal,  as  the  depreffion  of  the  finciput  below  the  fummit  of  the  head 
with  elevation  above  all  that  furrounds  it,  the  extent  of  the  forehead,  and  of  the 
two  arches  of  the  eyebrows,  the  finking  of  the  two  temples,  the  elevation  of  the  two 
cheekbones  J,  the  flat  form  of  the  cheeks,  the  blunt  blade  of  the  nofe,  the  foftnefs  of 
the  cartilage  that  forms  the  point  of  it,  the  opening  of  the  noflrils,  the  breadth  of  the 
iflmus  by  which  they  are  feperated,  the  thicknefs  of  the  lips,  the  roundnefs  of  the 
^  chin,  the  cutting  and  rounded  form  of  the  two  jaws,  and  many  other  particulars  which 

it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  defcribe,  and  which  can  only  be  well  comprehended  by  the 
eye,  by  diflfedion,  and  diligent  infpedion  of  the  parts. 

Ariftotle,  in  his  eleventh  book  on  animals,  employs  one  chapter  in  proving  that^ 
although  fome  men  have  difplayed  much  fagacity  and  addrefs  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  members  of  animals,  and  their  refpedive  proportions,  the  extent  of  their 
information  on  this  head  is  very  limited  and  mean,  when  compared  with  truth  and 
nature  j  and  if  we  place  a  value  on  this  knowledge,  imperfed  as  it  is,  the  caufe  is  ta 

♦  See  Note  XXIV.  f  Sec  Note  XXV: 

X  This  I  apprehend  to.  be  the  meaning  o{  ks.  Jcux  pommcttit^  which  is  the  French  expreflion  here.  Tr. 
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be  attributed  to  the  convidion  we  feel  of  the  weaknefs  of  our  faculties,  and  the  com- 
parifon  we  draw  between  the  man  converfant  in  thefe  matters  and  him  who  is  not. 
Hence  we  admire  th%  ant  employed  in  removing  a  grain  of  barley,  but  fuflfer  the 
elephant  to  pafs  unregarded  which  carries  a  burthen  of  many  hundred  weight.  The 
following  is  the  fubftance  of  his  words,  according  to  my  interpretation*:  "  It  is  matter 
of  aftonifliment  that  we  fliould  feel  fuch  intereft  in  acquiring  the  talent  of  reprefenting 
things  in  paintings,  or  in  imitating  them  by  means  of  the  art  of  the  fculptor  or  founder, 
and  that  we  (hould  fucceed  in  comprehending  the  procefs  of  thefe  arts,  yet  at  the  fame 
time  feel  no  anxiety  to  fathom  the  works  of  nature,  efpecially  where  the  poffibility 
exifts  of  our  difcovering  the  caufes  of  them.  We  ought  therefore  to  have  no  repug- 
nance to  the  ftudy  of  the  nature  of  animals,  of  thofe  ^even  which  feem  the  mod  Vile  ; 
but  (hould  carefully  guard  againft  deeming  it  a  toil,  and  thus  imitating  the  condud  of 
children  :  for  there  are  no  works  of  nature  but  contain  fubje£ts  of  admiration.  Hence 
we  (hould  feek  information  on  the  nature  of  all  animals,  and  hold  for  certain  that  there 
is  not  one  which  is  de(titute  of  fome  natural  wonder,  for  none  of  them  were  formed 
without  fome  purpofe,  by  chance,  or  by  a  fort  of  fortune.  On  the  contrary*  what- 
ever has  received  exigence  from  nature  was  produced  for  fome  end,  I  mean  to  fay, 
for  the  perfedion  of  the  whole  :  thus  each  has  its  ftation,  its  rank,  and  diftinguifliing 
merit.'*    Bleffed  be  God,  the  mod  excellent  Author  of  all  things ! 

As  for  the  interior  of  animals,  the  cavities  of  their  bodies,  and  the  wonders  they 
enfold,  the  defcription  of  which  is  found  in  the  anatomical  treatifes  of  Galen  and  other 
authors,  and  in  the  work  of  that  learned  phy(ician.  On  the  u/e  of  tbeparts^  the  ftudy 
of  the  fmalleft  portion  of  thefe  admirable  works  would  be  fufficient  tcr  make  an  artift 
defpair  of  being  able  to  pourtray  them  ;  and  in  vain  would  he  feek  around  for  one  who 
might  aflift  him,  or  fupply  his  defed  of  capacity :  he  muft  then  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  what  God  fays  in  the  Alcoran  :  Man  was  treated  weak. 

I  fay,  moreover,  that  the  admiration  excited  in  us  by  works  of  art,  forms  part  of 
that  we  experience  at  thofe  of  nature :  for  the  produdions  of  art,  under  a  certain  point 
of  view,  are  the  works  of  nature,  feeing  they  are  the  effefl:  and  offspring  of  natural 
faculties.  Thus  the  mechanic  is  worthy  of  our  eulogies,  who  fucceeds  in  removing 
an  enormous  weight ;  but  would  he  not  have  much  greater  claim  on^ouf  admiration 
could  he  form  an  automaton  capable  of  itfelf  to  remove  a  weight,  of  whatfoever  valu6 
it  might  be? 

It  is  God  who  has  created  you,  you  and  all  that  you  effed.  Bleffed  be  he,  whofe 
dominion  comprifes  all  things,  vifibie  ^d  inviflble,  and  who  is  lord  of  your  fouls! 
Do  you  not  then  comprehend  the  excellence  of  his  grandeur  ?  The  light  of  his 
glory  is  every  where  diffufed,  and  is  hid  by  no  veil  whatever.  He  knows  that  which 
efcapes  the  eye,  and  all  that  is  concealed  in  the  receffes  of  the  heart :  for  all  that 
exifts  by  him^ alone  is  put  in  motion,  or  retained  at  reft,  according  as  he  wills ;  all 
things  rejoice  in  feeing  his  behefts  refpeding  them  fulfilled,  and  leap  with  gladnefs  to 
approach  His  Holy  Msijefty.  They  by  their  very  multitude  bear  witnefs  to  his  unity, 
and  the  changes  they  endure  atteft  him  everla(ting.  There  is  nought  but  (ings  his 
praife. 

But  it  is  time  we  returned  to  our  fubjeft.  However  great  the  number  of  the 
ftatues  of  Memphis,  they  have  experienced  the  ravage  of  time  to  fuch  a  degree,  that» 
if  a  very  ^fmall  number  be  excepted,  they  are  now  all  broken  in  pieces,  and  form  only 
heaps  of  rubbi(h.  I  faw  one  ftatue  of  very  large  dimen(ions,  from  the  (ide  of  which 
a  mill-ftone  had  been  cut,  two  cubits  in  diameter,  without  its  being  much  deformed  by 


*  See  Note  XXVI. 
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the  jietrzQdoTij  or  ezperiencmg  any  very  vifible  akeratbn.  I  Ukewife  faw  another,  ^th 
one  ihialler  fiandiag  between  its  legs,  and  cut  out  of  the  fame  Mock:  this,  compared 
with  the  greater,  feemed  but  a  child,  yet  did  it  exceed  in  (bture  the  height  of  the 
tallefl:  man.  It  was  of  fuch  exquifite  beauty  and  grace  as  rivetted  the  fight,  nor  could 
I  tire  with  admirii^  it. 

At  the  period  tlujfe  ftatues  were  formed,  the  worfliip  of  idols  was  univerfally  fpread 
over  the  earth,  and  reigned  among  all  nations.  For  this  reafon  is  it  that  God,  in  the 
Alcoran,  fays,  fpeaki&g  of  Abraham :  Abraham  formed  a  nation  ;  he  was  obedient 
to  God,  a  true  believer,  and  not  of  the  number  of  poJytheifts.**  Thefe  words  fignify 
that  Abraham  was  the  only  man  of  his  time  who  profeflfed  the  dogma  of  the  Unity,  and 
that  he  thus  formed  in  himfelf  a  nation  apart,  being  diftinguiflied  and  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  men,  by  a  creed  oppofite  to  thofe  they  profdTed. 

The  children  of  Ifraei  having  witneiTed  the  homage  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  diefe 
idols,  the  profound  veneration  they  manifefted  for  them,  and  the  zeal  they  (hewed  in 
the  worfhip  of  them ;  accuilomed,  moreover,  by  their  long  refidence  amcmg  thefe 
people^  to  witnefs  thofe  fuperftitious  pra£lices,  and  meeting  in  Syria  with  nadons 
fimilarly  addicted  to  the  worfhip  of  idols,  requefted  Mofes  to  give  them  gods  like 
other  people ;  this  occafioned  Mofes  to  ufe  this  reproof :  "  You  are  a  nation  void  of 
fenfe/'  The  chief  of  the  Chriftians,  being  either  Egyptians  or  Sabeans,  continued  to 
preferve  a  great  prediledton  for  (the  worfliip  of)  the  nation  from  which  they  draw 
their  origin,  and  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  readily  drawn  over  to  the  ancient  cuftoms 
of  their  fathers :  they  in  confequence  admitted  images  mto  their  churches  and  temples, 
defUned  to  the^xercife  of  their  worfliip.  They  even  carried  things  to  excefe,  and 
varied  in  a  number  of  ways  their  abufe  of  this  cuftom,  carrying  their  madnefs  fo  far  as 
even  to  figure  the  divinity  they  adore  furrounded  with  angels.  All  this  was  but  a 
remnant  of  the  praftices  or  their  anceftors,  which  they  preferved ;  but  with  this  didinc- 
tion,  that  their  anceftors,  far  .  from  reprefenting  the  Deity  imder  any  figure,  had  too 
grand  an  idea  of  him  to  imagine  he  could  either  be  evident  to  the  feiifes,  or  even  com- 
prehended by  the  mind.  The  Chriftians  were  led  to  this  exceSs,  and  emboldened  to 
adopt  fuch  a  cuftom  by  the  dogma  they  profefs  of  the  divinity  of  a  created  being. 
We  have  carefully  difcuffed  this- matter  in  a  treatife  compofed  by  us  againft  the 
Chriftians. 

The  different  fovereigns  were  careful  at  all  times  of  preferving  thefe  valuable  relics 
of  antiquity ;  and,  though  avowed  enemies  of  the  people  by  whom  thefe  ftatues  were 
erefked,  .would  not  allow  of  their  being  damaged,  or  deftroyed  at  pleafure.  Many 
advantages  prefented  by  thefe  monuments  didated  this  line  of  condud. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  regarded  them  as  a  fpecies  of  annals  which  recalled  the 
memory  of  paft  ages :  fecondly,  they  flood  as  witneffes  of  the  truth  of  ^the  books  of 
revelation ;  for  mention  is  made,  as  well  of  thefe  idols  as  the  people  who  adored  them, 
in  the  Alcoran :  thus  the  fight  of  what  remains  of  them  adds  the  teftimony  of  proof 
to  that  of  authority,  and  confirms  the  verity  of  tradition.  Thefe  monuments,  mor©. 
over,  are  admonitions  of  futurity,  by  calling  the  attention  to  the  lot  referved  for 
things  of  this  world.  Befides,  they  prefent  a  fltetch  of  the  hiftory  and  conduct  of  the 
ancient  mhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  we  learn,  in  ftudying  them,  to  what  eminence  they 
had  attained  in  the  fciences,  what  the  extent  of  their  genius,  and  other  fimilar  circum- 
ftances.  Now  thefe  are  matters,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  fatisfaftory  to  the  mind, 
and  of  which  it  delights  in  forming  an  idea. 

But  in  latter  days  men  have  been  left  to  follow  their  inclinations  unbridled,  and 
none  have  attempted  to  curb  them  in  their  caprices :  left  thus  to  themfelves,  then: 
whims  have  been  the  rule  of  their  adtions,  and  knowing  of  no  impediment  to  their 
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following  the  dii^Sion  of  their  prejudices  or  pailions,  they  have  been^  carried  atvay  by 
the  impulfe  of  their  defires,  and  have  given  themfelves  up  blindly  to  their  guidance.  Oft 
feeing  monuments  of  coloffal  grandeur,  the  afped  has  filled  fhem  with  terror ;  they 
have  formed  filly  and  falfe  ideas  of  the  nature  of  thefe  veftiges  of  antiquity.  As  the 
minds  of  thefe  people  were  wholly  occupied  by  the  fimple  oojecl  of  their  wiftes,  the 
only  thing  which  had  charms  for  them,  I  mean  to  fay,  gold  and  filver>  they  expe- 
rienced what  a  certain  poet  fays  of  a  drunkard : 

Every  thing  he  fees  appears  to  him  a  goblet ;  whenever  he  beholds  a  man,  his 
takes  him  for  the  boy  who  ftiould  pour  out  the  drink." 

Thus  every  thing,  which  feemed  to  them  to  denote  any  thing,  was  in  their  eyes  the 
token  of  treafure  concealed:  did  they  fee  an  opening  in  a  mountain they  imagined* it 
a  road  to  fome  hoard  :  with  them  a  coloflfal  ftatue  was  confidered  the  guardian  of  the 
money  depofited  at  its  feet,  and  the  implacable  avenger  of  any  enterprize  againfl:  its 
fafety.  They  therefore  reforted  to  every  kind  of  artifice  to  deftroy  and  damage  thefe 
ftatues;  they  mutilated  their  faces,  like  wretches  who  thus  exped^ed  to  obtain  their 
ends,  and  who  feared  by  an  open  attack  to  draw  down  ruin  on  themfelves;  they  made 
openings,  and  dug  holes*in  the  (tones,  nothing  doubting  but  they  were  fomany  coffers 
full  of  immenfe  fums  ;  they  likewife  penetrated  into  the  chinks  in  the  ntt>uatains,  like 
thieves  who  enter  houfes  by  any  other  way  than  the  door,  and  who  eageriy  fieze  an 
opportunity  to  effeft  their  defigns  unperceived. 

Among  thefe  rents  are  fome  which  can  only  be  entered  upon  hands  and  knees;  to 
penetrate  others,  it  is^necefiary  to  draw  onefelf  along  upon  the  bank ;  to  enter  others 
again,  one  muft  creep  on  the  belly,  the  face  clofe  to  the  ground :  fome  of  the  laft 
oefcription  are  fo  narrow,  that  only  fuch  as  are  extremely;  thin  can  ftep  into  them 
even  by  this  method.  Mod  of  thefe  openings  are  no  other  than  natural  rents  in  the 
mountains. 

Among  thofe  covetous  men  of  wKom  I  fpeak,  fome,  who  were  in^  tolerable  circum- 
ftances,  have  loft  all  they  poffeffed  in  thefe  fruitlefs  refearches;  others,  poor  and 
deftitute  of  refources,  meet  with  opulent  men,  whofe  cupidity  they  excite,,  and  whofe 
hopes  they  inflame,  as  much  by  oaths,  of  which  they  are  prodigal^  as  by  fecrets  which 
they  boaft  of  having  themfelves  difcovered,  and  certain  indices  they  pretend  to  have 
feen  :  by  thefe  means  they  defpoil  the  viftims  of  their  fedu&ion  at  once  oPtheir  reafon 
and  their  money  ;  and  thefe  unfortunate  beings  terminate  with  finding  themfelves 
reduced  to  the  moft  frightful  mifery,  as  a  recompence  of  their  credulity. 

There  are^  however,  circumftances  which  really  contribute  to  ftrengthen  their 
covetoufnefs,  and  fupport  their  conftancy ;  they  occafionally  difcover,  undfer  ground^ 
vaft  caverns  of  very  folid  conftruSion,  containing  an  immenfe  number  of  corpfes, 
depofited  there  at  fome  very  diftant  period.  The  corpfes  are  enveloped  in  winding- 
fheets  of  hempen  cloth ;  for  fome  of  them,,  more  than  a  thoufand  yards  have  been 
employed.  In  the  firft  place  each  feparate  member,  the  hand  for  example,  the  feet, 
the  fingers  and  toes,  is  enveloped  feparately  with  bandages  extremely  fine.  The 
whole  body  afterwards  is  fwaihed  in  a  fingle  piece,  fo  as  to  refemble  nothing  but  a 
great  bale.'  The  Bedouins,  the  Arabs  eftablifhed  on  the  cultivated  lands,  and  all 
thofe  who  employ  themfelves  in  fearch  of  thefe  fepulchral  caves,  carry  away  the 
winding-flieets  and  every  thing  which  continues  to  poffefsa  fufficient  confiftency  ;  thefe 
they  employ  in  makingr  dreffes,  or  fell  to  the  majiufadurers  of  paper,  who  ufe  them  in 
the  fabric  of  paper  for  the  grocers. 

Some  of  t^efe  corpfes  are  inclofed  in  coffins  made  of  ftrong  planks  of  the  fycamore* 
fig ;  others  have  coffins  of  ftone,  either  marble  or  granite  ;  and  finally  fome  are  enclofed 
in  jars  of  honey.    A  perfon  of  credit  informed  me,  that  being  once  occupied  with 
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Others  in  fearch  of  treafures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids,  they  found  a 
pitcher  clofely  fealed ;  on  opening  which,  and  finding  honey,  they  ate  of  it.  One  of 
them  remarked  a  hair  that  ftuck  to  his  finger ;  he  drew  it  towards  him,  and  a  fmail 
infant  appeared,  the  whole  of  the  limbs  of  which  Rill  adhered  to  each  other,  and  the 
body  of  which  feemed  flill  to  preferve  its  original  frefhnefs ;  it'  was  decorated  with 
fome  jewels  and  rich  ornaments.  On  the  forehead,  eyes,  and  nofe  of  thefe  corpfes, 
leaves  of  gold  are  feen,  refembling  a  thin  fkin.  The  like  is  noticed  on  the  fexual  parts 
of  women ;  and  fome  bodies  are  wholly  covered  with  fimilar  leaves  of  this  metal.  With 
others,  gold  is  found,  jewels,  or  precious  flones.  With  the  body,  very  frequently, 
the  inftrument  is  difcovered  by  which  the  defund  was  accuftomed  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
I  am  told  by  perfons  worthy  of  belief,  that,  by  the  fide  of  a  barber,  they  have  found 
his  razor  and  hone ;  with  another  body  the  inftrument  for  cupping^ ;  and  with  others 
again,  the  tools  of  a  weaver.  All  this  gives  room  for  fuppofing  it  was  a  common  pradtice 
with  thefe  ancient  people  to  inter  with  the  dead  the  inftruments  of  their  profeffions^ 
or  the  things  they  were  accuftomed  to  ufe.  I  have  been  told  that,  among  the  nations 
of  Abyflinia,  there  are  fome  who  obferve  the  fame  praftice,  and  who  look  upon  it 
ominous  to  touch,  or  ufe,  any  of.  the  furniture  of  the  dead»  We  had  ourfelves  a 
relation  who  fettled  in  Abyffinia,  and  who,  exclufive  of  other  gains,  acquired  two 
hundred  ounces  of  gold.  When  he  died,  the  people  of  the  place  obliged  an  Egyptian, 
who  dwelt  with  him,  to  take  away  this  gold,  which  he  did,  much  againft  his  will, 
and  loading  them  with  reproaches  for  the  benefit  he  received. 

It  feems  to  have  been  common  in  remote  times,  to  bury  a  fvall  quantity  of  gold 
with  the  dead.  One  of  the  cadis  of  Boufir,  a  village  adjoining  the  fpot  where  the  dead 
are  depofited,  related  to  me,  that,  having  opened  three  fepulchres,  on  each  corpfe 
was  found  a  fiieet  of  ^old  fo  thin  as  not  to  be  removeable,  and  that  each  of  thefe  bodies 
had  likewife  a  fmall  m^ot  of  gold  in  the  mouth  ;  that  he  took  the  three  ingots,  the 
collective  weight  of  which  was  nine  mithkals.  Relations  of  this  defcription  are  too 
numerous  to  be  admitted  in  this  book. 

In  the  belly  and  (kuU  of  thefe  corpfes,  is  alfo  found  in  great  abundance,  the  fub- 
ftance  called  mummy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  tranfport  it  to  the  city,  where 
it  is  fold  for  a  trifle.  For  half  a  dirhem  I  purchafed  three  heads  filled  with  this 
fubftance.  One  of  the  venders  of  this  drug  (hewed  me  a  wallet  full  of  it ;  I  faw  there . 
the  breaft  and  belly  of  a  corpfe  which  likewife  were  full  of  it.  I  noticed  that  this 
matter  had  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  bones,  which  were  fo  perfedly  impregnated  as 
to  feem  themfelves  a  part  of  the  mummy.  I  likewife  remarked,  on  the  external  part 
of  the  fkuU,  the  traces  of  the  ihroud  which  had  ferved  to  envelope  the  body,  and  the 
marks  of  the  threads  of  the  cloth ;  thefe  had  made  an  imprelfion  fimilar  to  that  given  to 
wax  laid  on  cloth  to  receive  a  ftamp 

This  mummy  is  as  black  as  pitch.  I  obferved,  when  expofed  to  the  ftrong  heat  of 
the  fun,  that  it  melts,  and  adheres  to  any  thing  that  touches  it ;  caft  on  coals,  it 
boils  up  and  emits  a  fmoke,  in  fmell  refembling  bitumen  or  white  pitch.  The 
opinion  moft  commonly  received  is,  that  this  mummy  is  a  mixture  of  white  pitch  and 
myrrh. 

As  for  mummy,  properly  fo  called,  it  is  a  fubftance  which  runs  from  the  fummits 
of  mountains,  mixed  with  the  waters  which  carry  it  down  in  their  courfe  ;  it  afterwards 
coagulates  like  mineral  pitch,  and  exhales  a  fmell  refembling  white  pitch  mixed  with 
bitumen.  According  to  Galen,  mummy  fprings  from  the  earth  in  the  fame  manner  as 
mineral  pitch  and  naphtha  fj  others  affirm  it  to  be  a  variety  of  mineral  pitch, 

•  See  Note  XXVII.  f  See  Note  XXVIII , 
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an(d  call  it  the  menfirua  of  the  mountains*  The  mummy  found  in  the  hollows  of  corpfes 
in  Egypt,  differs  but  immaterially  from  the  nature  of  mineral  mummy  ;  and,  where 
any  difficulty  arifes  in  procuring  the  latter,  may  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead. 
•  The  moft  Angular  curiofity  of  thefe  tombs,  is  their  containing  different  kinds  of 
animals,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.  Each  body  is  enveloped  in  a  greater  or  fmaller 
quantity  of  cloth ;  with  this  it  is  entirely  furrounded,  and  under  flielter  of  the  envelope, 
is  kept  in  a  ftate  of  prefervation. 

Perfons  of  credit  have  affured  me,  that  having  difcovered underground  a  room  very 
exa£kly  clofed,  upon  opening  it  they  faw  a  parcel,  furrounded  by  bandages  of  hempen 
cloth,  which  fell  in  tatters.  They  unwound  the  bandages  without  being  deterred  by 
the  great  quantity  of  cloth  of  which  the  parcel  was  compofed  ;  and  within  found  a 
calf,  in  excellent  prefervation,  which  had  been  fwathed  with  abundance  of  care  and 
ikill  *.  By  another,  I  was  affured  of  a  hawk  having  been  found  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  envelope  of  which  was  formed  of  fo  large  a  quantity  of  bands  of  cloth, 
that  it  occafioned  infinite  trouble  to  unfwathe  it.  It  was  found  not  to  have  loft  its 
feathers  t.  Similar  difcoveries  of  cats,  fparrows,  fcarabsei  or  beetles  were  related 
to  me,  as  well  as  of  other  animals,  the  enumeration  of  which  would  be  tedious,  and 
unworthy  the  pains. 

An  ameer,  a  truft-worthy  man,  related  to  me  likewife,  that  when  he  was  at  Kous, 
fome  of  his  dependents,  who  made  a  profeflion  of  fearching  for  treafures,  came  to 
inform  him  that  an  opening  had  taken  place  imder  their  feet,  prefenting  an  excavation 
which  they  fufpeded  to  conceal  fome  hidden  treafure.  He  accompanied  them  to  the 
fpot,  attended  by  a  body  of  foldiers,  and,  on  fearching  it,  difcovered  a  large  pitcher, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  nicely  clofed  with  plaifter.  After  it  was  with  much  (fifficalty 
opened,  they  found  in  it  fmall  parcels,  the  fize  of  a  finger,  furrounded  by  rags.  They 
unwound  the  rags,  which  Contained  fmall  fifli  of  the  fpecies  denominated  feer  \* 
They  were  like  the  minute  duft  which  flies  away  before  the  llighteft  breath.  The 
pitcher  was  tranfported  to  Kous,  and  depofited  in  the  cuftody  of  the  provoft.  In  hi& 
prefence,  and  that  of  more  than  a  hundred  perfons  fcoUeded  on  the  occafion, 
the  whole  of  the  parcels  were  unfolded,  without  any  thing  being  difcovered  but  thefe 
little  fifli. 

At  an  after  period,  in  the  burial  places  of  the  village  of  Boufir,  I  myfelf  faw  a 
multitude  pf  curious  things;  which  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to 
enumerate.  Among  them,  I  obferved  caves  con(lru£led  with  much  art,  in  each  of 
which  were  interred  an  innumerable  colleftion  of  Ikeletons.  Some  were  filled  with 
the  fkeletons  of  dogs,  others  with  thofe  of  bulls ;  in  others  again  were  fkeletons  of  cats. 
All  of  them  were  enveloped  in  pieces  of  hempen  cloth.  I  likewife  faw  in  thefe  places 
of  fepulture  fome.  human  bones,  but  fo  curious  that  they  refembled  the  white  fibres 
which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  ||.  The  greater  part, 
however,  of  the  fkeletons  I  faw,  were  firm,  with  all  their  parts  ftrongly  adherent  to 
each  other.  They  feemed  even  to  be  more  frefli  than  diofe  of  perfons  who  had^ 
died  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  597,  of  which  I  fliall  fpeak  at  the  clofe  of  this  writing. 
This  was  more  efpecially  the  cafe  with  the  ancient  corpfes  which  had  been  plaftered 
over  witjji  pitch  or  tar.  Thefe  were  of  the  colour  of  iron,  and  were  equally  firm  and 
heavy.  I  faw  an  innumerable  quantity  of  the  fkuUs  of  cattle  and  (heep ;  and  readily 
diftinguiftied  the  heads  of  the  (heep  from  thofe  of  goats,  and  the  heads  of  the  cows  from 
thofe  of  bulls.    The  fleih  of  the  cattle  adhered  fo  perfectly  to.  the  envelope  as  to  fornv 
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but  one  (ingle  piece  of  a  blackifh  red,  bai^ath  which  the  bones  appeared  of  a  delic|te 
vhitenefs ;  but  fome  of  the  bones  were  red,  and  others  black*  The  like  was  the  cafe 
in  the  inftance  of  human  bones.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  flirouds  were 
moiilened  with  aloes  and  pitch,  and  faturated  with  thefe  fubftances  before  they  were 
employed  in  enveloping  the  corpfes.  Hence  the  flirouds  communicated  their  colour  to 
the  flefh,  and  preferved  it.  When  thefe  aromatic  fubftances  penetrated  to  the  bones,  it 
likevrife  changed  their  colour  to  red  or  black.  In  different  fpots  I  found  heaps  of  carcafea 
of  doffs,  confifting  each,  poffibly,  of  a  hundred  thoufand  or  more.  All  thefe  carcafes 
are  taken  away  by  men  who  obtain  their  livelihood  by  fearching  for  treafures ;  fx 
there  are  numbers  who  have  no  other  mean^  of  fupport  than  rummaging  the  burial 
places,  and  taking  thence  whatever  they  find,  fuch  as  wood,  pieces  of  cloth, 
and  other  things.  Although  I  made  a  very  minute  fearch  in  all  tfaofe  places  to  which 
I  was  enabled  to  penetrate,  I  never  once  met  with  the  head  of  a  horfe,  a  camel,  or  an 
afs.  As  this  fingularity  ftruck  me  greatly,  I  queftioned  the  old  men  of  the  village  of 
Boufir  on  the  fubjed ;  and  they  aflluned  me,  without  even  hearing  me  to  an  end,  that 
they  had  themfelves  made  the  lame  remark,  and  that  in  all  thdr  refearches  they  had  ' 
conftantly  failed  of  finding  any.  The  coffins  are  chiefly  of  the  wood  of  the  fycamore- 
fig.  There  are  fome  which  are  ftill  firm  and  folid,  while  others  are,  as  it  were, 
reduced  to  aflies.  Certain  caidis  of  Boufir,  related  to  me,  iimong  other  remarkable 
fingularities,  that  one  day  finding  a  ftone  coffin,  and  breaking  it,  they  obferved  it  to  con- 
tain another :  upon  forcing  this,  it  prefented  them  a  wooden  coffin,  in  which  thev  di& 
covered  a  lizard  of  the  fpecies  termed  fobliyya  ;  which  is  the /am-abras^  well  enveloped 
ki  flirouds,  and  interred  with  much  care. 

At  Boufir  we  faw  a  iiumber  of  pyramids.  Of  one,  that  was  demoliflied,  there  was 
but  the  kernel  remaining.  We  meafured  it  by  its  fbundadons,  and  difcovered  that  it 
had  been  nothing  inferior  in  fize  to  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

Whatever  we  have  faid  of  the  burisd  places  of  Boufir,  applies  to  thofe  of  Ain-ihans, 
of  the  Berbis,  and  others. 

It  is  fit  I  (hould  remark,  that  ho  mention  is  made,  that  I  remember,  of  the  pyramids, 
in  the  pentateuch,  or  any  other  (ancient)  book.  I  do  not  perceive  either  that  Ariftotle 
makes  mention  of  them  ;  in  his  Treatife'on  Politics j  he  fays,  As  was  the  pra&ice  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  edifices  they  conftru&ed."  *  Alexander  Aphrodifius  is  the  author 
of  a  fmall  chronicle  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  Jews,  the  Magi,  and  the  Sabseans  ;  he 
I&ewife  fays  fomething  in  this  book  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptians.  But  Galen,  I  find, 
in  one  part  of  his  works  makes  mendon  of  the  pyramids,  and  derives  their  denoniina« 
tion  from  barmy  which  fignifies  decrepid  old  age  f.  In  his  commentary  on  the  treadfe 
of  Hippocrates,  on  Different  Airs  and  Places^  he  likewife  fays,  "  He  who  would  ftudy 
aftronomy,  ought  to  go  to  Egypt,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  applied  them- 
felves greatly  to  that  krience.''  Such  is  the  fenfe  of  his  words.  He  alfo  obferves,  in 
UsbocS:  of  Anatomical  Operations^  "  Whoever  wiflies  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the 
difpofition  of  the  bones,  cannot  do  better  than  repair  to  Alexandria  to  examine  the 
ancient  corpfes  there  preferved." 

Th6  primitive  inhabitants  of  Egypt  may  be  compared  to  the  Nabathasans  of  Irak, 
Memphis  to  Babylon,  the  Grecian  monarchs  and  the  Caefars  of  Egypt  to  the  Perfian 
Kings  and  the  Cofroes  of  Perfia,  Alexandria  to  Madain,  Foftat  to  Bagdad.  All  thefe 
countries  are  now  united  by  the  profeffion  of  Iflamifm,  and  acknowledge  the  dominion 
of  the  pofterity  of  Abbois. 


•      Note  XXXIII. 
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NOTES  ON  ABD  ALLATIFS  RELATION. 

NOTE  L  p.  803. 

^T^nS  citadel,  which  was  denominated  the  caftle  of  the  mountain,  is,  in  the  prefent  day,  the 
X  refidence  of  the  paflia,  and  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  Janiflaries  and  the  Azaps.  Its 
pofition  is  eaft  of  Cairo,  on  leaving  it  by  the  gate  of  Zowcila;  it  ftands  north  of  Kai'tbay,  and 
fouth  of  Karafa.  A  defcription  of  this  citadel  and  the  buildings  it  contains,  as  well  as  a  platt 
of  the  city  of  Cairo,  is  given  by  Niebuhr  in  his  Voyage  en  Arabic,  (tome  i.  p.  9a.)  A  plan 
of  Cairo,  and  particularly  of  the  caftle,  may  alfo  be  feen  at  the  clofe  of  th^  defcription  given 
of  the  pyramids  of  Gizch  by  the  chief  of  brigade  Grobert  (pi.  xii.) 

Mr.  Langles,  in  the  notes  affixed  to  his  edition  of  Le  Voyage  de  Norden,  confounds  this 
caftle  of  the  mountain  with  the  ancient  caftle  or  fort  called  Kafr-alfiiama,  which  belonged  to  the 
town  of  Foftat,  and  exifted  previous  to  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Mufulmans'  of  Arabian 
authors;  fome  confound  it  with  Babelgaun  (Babylon),  while  others,  whofe  opinion  appears  to  be 
better  founded,  make  a  diftin£iion.  The  quarter  of  Foftat,  where  this  caftle  ftood,  is  ftili  called 
the  quarter  of  Kafr-al(hama ;  and  here  are  lituated  the  church  called  the  Moallaka,  and  the 
principal  churches  of  the  Chriftiaps,  as  may  be  feen  in  Makrifi  (Man.  Ar.  de  la  Biblio.  Imp. 
No.  682.  folio  159  and  160),  and  injVanfleb  (NouV.  Relat.  d'Egypte  p.  1^9.  p.  237.  and  feq.)  1 
Ihall  not  fay  more  of  the  Kafr  alfhama,  but  revert  to  the  citadel  of  the  mountain*  This  plact^ 
and  the  well  admired  in  it,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Jofeph,  one  of  the  names  of  Salah-eddia, 
or  Saladin,  by  whofe  order  they  were  conftruded,  Yoofoof  was  the  name  of  Salab-eddtn,  and 
that  of  his  father  Ayyoob,  not  Jofeph  or  Yoofoof  as  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Langles  (Voyage  de  Eg. 
et  de  Nub.  tome  iii.p.  309.)  The  following  is  the  ftatement  of  Makrifi  refpefting  the 
foundation  of  the  caftle  of.  the  mountain.  (Man.  An  de  la  Biblio.  Imp.  No.  68a.  fol.  390 
and  392. 

^<  This  citadel  is  built  on  a  great  eminence  of  the  mountain  ;  it  leans  on  Mount  Mokattaa^ 
and  overlooks  Cairo,  Mifr,  the  Nile,  and  Karafa;  it  has  Cairo  o«i  the  north,  Mifr,  Karafat 
land  Birket  Alhabefli  on  the  fouth- weft,  the  main  courfe  of  the  Nile  on  the  weft,  and  behind  it 
on  the  eaft.  Mount  Mokattam.  The  fpot  on  which  it  is  built  formerly  bore  the  name  ' 
Kobbat  alhawa. 

^<  The  pavillion  of  fine  air,  afterwards  the  hippodrome  of  Ahmed-ben»Touloun,  was  formed 
above  this  (pot.  At  a  later  period  this  place  was  converted  into  a  cemetery,  where  feveral 
tnofques  were  erefled ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  remained  until  M&lik-alnafr  Salah-eddin  Yoofoof- 
ben-Ayyoob,  the  firft  of  the  kings  of  his  race  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  caufed  a  citadel  to  be 
conftruded  under  the  diredion  of  the  eunuch  Boha^eddin  Kara  Koofli,  in  the  year  562,  (com- 
mencing Oflober  1 166.)  From  that,  to  the  prefent  day,  this  caftle  has  conftantly  been  the 
'fcfidence  of  the  fovereigns  of  Egypt.  This  is  the  eighth  place  made  the  feat  of  empire  in  this 
•country.  Before  the  deluge,  the  kings  refided  in  the  city  of  Amfous.  After  the  deluge  Memphis 
^as  the  royal  ciiyy  until  it  was  deftroyed  by  Nabuchodooofor.  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philips 
having  afcended  the  throne,  and  arriving  in  Egypt,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  this 
new  city  fucceeded  Memphis  in  the  title  of  royal,  and  retained  the  prerogative  until  God 
lOftaUiflied  lilamifm,  when  Amroo-ben-AIas  entered  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  Muflulman  army, 
\snade  himfelf  mafter  of  the  citadel,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Foftat,  which,  from  that  period, 
.l>ecame  the  refijlence  of  the  ameers,  governors  of  this  country.  Things  remained,  on  this  footing 
to  the  period  of  the  extinQipn  of  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Omayya.  The  airmies  of  the 
Abbafcea  entering  Egypt,  add  building  without  the  city  of  Foftat  the  quarter  called  Alalker, 
the  governors  inhabited  at  one  time  Foftat,  at  another  Alafter.  Ahmed-ben-TouIoun  afterwards 
haUt  the  caftle^  the  hippodrome^  and  the  quarter  called  Alkatai  near  Alalkcri  and  AlkataY 
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became  the  refidence  of  the  Itneers  of  the  family  of  Touloan :  but  after  the  extin^ion  of  this 
djrnafty,  the  ameers  dwelt  anew  in  Alaiker,  until  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Moezz,  Jcwhar^ 
coming  from  the  Magreb,  laid  the  foundations  of  Cairo.  From  this  time  to  the  deftradion  of 
the  power  of  the  Fatemees,  by  the  fultan  Salah-eddin  Yoofoof-ben-Ayyoob,  Cairo  was  made  the 
refidence  of  the  caliphs  and  imams  of  Egypt.  Salah-eddin  became  fole  matter  of  the  country,  built 
the  citadel  of  the  mountain,  and  made  it  his  refidence.  After  him  Malik-alcamel  Mohammed,  fon 
o^Malik-Alade!  AboobekNben-Ayyoob,  likewife  refided  there,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  the  princes  of  his  line.  The  Mamalukes  Baharee,  who  feized  on  the  fovereignty,  and 
fucceeded  the  family  of  Ayyoob,  have  continued  down  to  this  time  to  refide  in.  this  citadel. 

The  following  was  tfie  origin  of  the  citadel.  The  fultan  Salah-eddin- Yoofoof,  having 
terminated  the  fway  of  the  Fatemees,  and  conftituted  himfelf  the  fole  and  abfolute  fovereign  of 
Egypt,  did  not  on  this  occafion  abandon  the  palace  of  the  grand  vizier,  which  he  before  had 
occupied  at  Cairo.  Neverthelefs  he  was  not  exempt  from  apprehenfion,  as  much  on  account  o£ 
the  partizans  which  the  Fatemee  caliphs  (till  retained  in  Egypt,  as  of  Malik-aladel  Nour-eddia 
Makmoud-ben-Zenghi,  fultan  of  Syria.  He  made  provifion  before  hand  againft  any  reverfe  he 
might  experience^  Arom  the  attacks  of  Nour-eddin,  by  fending  his  brother  Malik-almoaddham 
Shemfeddaula  Fouran-fhah  into  Yemen,  to  conquer  a  new  kingdom,  which  might  prefent  an. 
afylum.  Shems-eddaula  completely  fubdued  Yemen ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  God  delivered 
Salah-eddin  from  all  anxiety  refpe£ling  Nour-eddin,  who  died  the  fame  year.  Freed  from  dread 
in  this  quarter,  Salah-eddin  wiihed  to  fecure  fome  ftrong  place  in  Egypt  where  he  might  fix  his 
refidence ;  for  he  had  divided  the  two  caftles  occupied  by  the  Fatemees  among  his  ameers,  who 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  them.  It  is  faid  he  determined  on  the  fite  of  the  citadel  of  the 
jnountain,  from  dbferving  that  meat^  expofed  to  the  open  air  at  Cairo,  became  putrid  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  while,  fufpended  on  the  fpot  where  the  citadel  is  conftrufled,  it  experienced  no 
alteration  until  after  the  lapfe  of  eight-and-forty  hours.  He  confequently  direded  the  raifing 
of  a  citadel  on  this  fpot,  and  entrufted  the  execution  of  his  orders  to  one  of  his  ameers,  Kara- 
koofli,  an  Afadee.  Karakoofh  began  this  work,  as  well  as  the  wall  of  Cairo,  which  likewife 
was  confided  to  his  care,  in  the  year  of  the  hejra  572.  He  deftroyed  the  mofques,  fupprefied 
the  tombs,  and  caufed  the  fmall  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  in  front  of  the  city  of  Mifr,  the  number  of 
which  was  confiderable,  to  be  demoliflied.  The  ftones  obtained  from  the  demolition  were 
employed  in  building  the  wall,  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  the  arches  of  Gizeh.  The  fultan  in- 
tended the  wall  (hould  furround,  in  one  inclofure,  Cairo,  Foftat,  and  the  citadel;  but  he  diedl 
before  the  wall  and  the  citadel  were  completed.  Thefe  works  were  neglefled  till  the  reign  of 
Malik-aladel  Seif-eddin-Aboobekr*ben-AyyoQb,  who  fixed  his  fon  Malik-alcamel  Nafr-eddia 
Mohammed,  in  the  citadel  of  the  mountain,  nominated  him  his  lieutensitit  in  Egypt,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  fucceflbr*  This  prince  put  the  finifliing  Uand  to  the  citadel,  and  eredied  the 
iiiltan's  palace  in  the  interior,  in  the  year  of  the  heira  604,  (beginning  July  1207.)" 

Many  other  details  might  be  extra£led  from  Makrifi,  refpeding  the  buildings  within  the 
citadel,  and  the  wall  of  Cairo,  but  they  would  here  be  fuperfluous.    I  (hall  but  obferve  further^  - 
that,  on  the  plan  of  M.  Niebuhr  may  be  noticed,  eaft  of  the  citadel,  and  upon  the  mountain,  a 
fmall  building  in  ruins,  which  bears  the  name  of  Kobbat-alhawa,  or  the  pavillion  of  fine  air. 

NOTE  II.  p.  803. 

ABD  ALLATIF  fays  «  the  two  wells,"  and  not  "  the  well,*'  becaufe  the  well  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  retting  place  and  refervoir.  Many  travellers  have  defcribed  the  wells;  for 
example  Maillet,  Pococke,  Father  Lucas,  Niebuhr,  Grobcrt,  &c.  The  two  firft  afcribed  its 
formation  to  Mohammed-ben-Kdaoon,  but  Mr.  Niebuhr,  better  informed,  and  Mr.Savary,  who 
ftates  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  more  juftty  afcribe  it  to 
Salah-eddin,  and  conjeaure  it  took  its  name  of  the  Well  of  Jofcph,  from  that  prince.  Did  any 
doubt  exift  it  would  at  once  be  removed  by  the  authority  of  Abd  Allatif,  who  was  a  cotemporary 
writer.  Shaw  knew  of  this  paffage  of  Abd  Allatif,  but  far  from  drawing  thence  a  juft  con- 
duGon,  he  attributes  the  well  to  the  Babylonians.  The  error  of  Maillct  and  Pococke  arifes 
poffibly  from  their  having  heard  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  fultah  named  Malik-alnafr,  a  name 
>common  as  well  to  Saladin  as  to  Mohammed-ben-Kilaoon. 

.  Makrifi 
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Makrifi  fpcaks  thus  of  the  well :  "  The  well  of  the  citadel  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  things 
we  admire.  It  was  dug  by^  Karakoofli.  £bn-Abd'>Aldhaler  fays*  this  well  is  of  wonderful 
ftru&ure.  ,Oxen,  at  the  top,  hj  moiring  in  a  circle,  draw  up  the  water  from  a  refenroir  halif  the 
depth  of  the  well ;  at  the  ftation  of  this  refenroir,  others  by  fimilar  means  raife  the  water  from 
the  bottom  to  the  refervoir ;  there  is  a  road  cut  by  which  the  oxen  readily  defcend  tb  the  fpring : 
the  whole  of  this  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  without  any  building.  The  fpot,  where  thb  well  is  feen^  is 
faid  to  be  in  the  fame  direAion  as  the  Pond  of  the  Elephants  {Urkei  alJU)  \  the  water  of  the  fpring 
is  foft.  I  have  heard  fome  old  men  of  the  country,  affirm  that  when  the  well  was  dug,  the 
workmen  came  to  very  foft  water  Karakoolh  and  his  men,  defirous  of  a  more  abundant  ' 
fupply,  caufed  the  opening  in  the  rock  to  be  increafed,  after  which  there  ifliied  a  water  fome- 
what  faline,  which  injured  the  foftnefs  of  the  previous  fpring.  The  cadi  Nafr-eddin  Shafi« 
ben-Ali,  in  his  Treatife  on  Wonderful  Strudures,  fays>  that  the  well  is  defcended  by  a  ftair-cafe 
coniifting  of  three  hundred  fteps. 

NOTE  III.  p.  803. 

MAKRISI  fpeaks  of  thcfe  arches  of  Gizeh,  quoting  the  author  of  the  Treatife  on  the  Won- 
derful Strufiures,  but  in  the  very  words  of  Abd  Allatif,  from  whom  this  writer  doubtlefs  borrowed 
his  recital.  Towards  the  conclufion  he  adds :  •«  In  the  year  of  the  hejra  708,  (beginning  June 
1308)  Malik-AlmodhafFer  Bibars  Jafchenghir  ordered  thcfe  arches  to  be  repaired.  In  confc- 
quence  thofe  in  ruins  were  removed,  the  damaged  parts  reftored,  and  they  regained  their  utility. 
When  Karakoofli  conftrufted  thcfe  arches,  he  built,  with  the  ftonesof  the  demoliflied  pyramids^ 
a  raifed  way,  which  began  at  the  bank  of  the  Nile  in  front  of  Foftat,  and  refembled  a  moun- 
tain projefling  through  the  country  the  fpace  of  fix  miles,  till  it  joined  the  arches.'* 

The  arches  alluded  to  here  are  at  this  day  in  exiftence,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  raifed  way;  at 
lead,  between  Gizeh  and  the  pyramids,  there  are  arches  and  portions  of  a  caufeway,  the  remains 
of  thofe  noticed  by  Ab^  Allatif.  Mr.  Niebuhr  obferved  at  this  fpot  two  bridges  of  ten  arches 
each,  and  at  each  extremity  and  between  the  bridges  a  dyke  or  caufeway  of  mafonry^  partly 
conftruded  of  brick  and  partly  of  hewn  (tone,  fifteen  hundred  double  fteps  in  length.  Nearer 
to  Gizeh,  the  fame  traveller  faw  two  other  bridges,  one  o^  five  the  other  of  three  arches.-  Thefe 
bridges  and  caufeways  had  before  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Norden,  who  recognized  in  them  the 
work  of  Mahometans.  Pococke,  who  alfo  obferved  thefe  works,  was  therefore  much  in  error 
in  taking  the  caufeway  noticed  here  for  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  which  coft  ten  years 
of  Jabour,  and  appeared  to  the  Greek  hiftorian  a  work  almoft  as  admirable  as  the  pyramids 
themfelves. 

Thcfe  arches  are  likewife  mentioned  by  Ebn-alwardi,  who  obferves,  "  At  Gizeh  are  the 
bridges  5  nothing  fimilar  to  this  work  was  ever  before  efFeded.  They  confift  of  forty  arches  in  a 
right  line."  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  bridge  of  boats  which,  at  a  certain  epoch, 
joined  the  iiland  of  Roudha  with  the  two  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  imagined  by  M.  Chr.  Man 
Frahn,  who  publiflied,  at  Halle,  in  1804,  the  jJigyptas.  audi.  Ibn-Alvardi  (fee  p.  52.) 

The  caufeway  raifed  by  Karakobfli,  and  which  extended  from  the  margin  of  the  Nile^ 
oppofite  to  FoRat,  to  the  bridges  mentioned,  afforded,  in  all  feafons,  a  commodious  road  for 
the  tranfport  of  materials^  deftined  for  the  credion  of  the  wall  of  Cairo^  and  the  citadel  of  the 
mountain. 

NOTE  IV.  p.  803. 

ABD  ALLATIF  would  have  exprefled  himfelf  with  greater  exadiitude  had  he  ftated  that  the 
angles  of  the  three  pyramids  are  oppdfite  to  each  other  in  a  right  line,  extending  from  the  fouth* 
eaft  to  the  north- weft.  (See  Norden.  edit,  de  Mr.  Langles  1. 1.  p.  1 13  and  114.  and  pi.  xliii.  Grobert 
Defcrip.desPyr.de  Gizeh,  pi.  I.)  ' 

NOTE  V.  p.  804. 

IT  feems  that,  at  the  epoch  Abd  Allatif  compofed  his  work,  the  three  great  pyramids  had  all 
of  them  their  external  coat  entire^  which  induced  him  to  conclude  that  the  third  pyramid  was 
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eonftrufted  wholly  of  red  granite.  In  the  dercription  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  by  Mr.  Grobert^ 
this  fpecies  of  granite  is  defcribed  with  much  prectfion  $  but  fo  many  errors  of  the  prefs  have 
erept  into  this  impreffion  that  I  deem  it  requifite  to  infert  the  defcription  here  with  the  errors 
cdrfeded. 

K0.4. — Abeautiful  rofe-^lovred  antique  granite  of  the  ifland  Ekphantis,  detached  frooa 
the  toat  of  the  pyramid,  called  Myc^nus. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  pyropcccilon  of  Pliny. 

It  is  the  antique  Egyptian  granite^  many  monuments  of  which  have  been  tranfported  to 
Kome. 

It  is  formed  of  large  fragmentaof  feldfpar,  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  of  two  (hades,  which  are 
predominant  in  the  ftone,  and  giye  it  its  colour;  of  gray  or  whitifli  quactz  in  fmall  quantity  ; 
ted  of  a  blackifli  fchoerle,  which  in  point  of  prevs^nce  holds  a  medium  ^between  the  two 
former. 

It  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  ftones  that  is  known :  it  receives  a  magnificent  polifli,  kc. 
(Defer,  dcs  Pyr.  d'Egyptc,  p.  99.) 

Its  coating,*'  (that  of  the  third  pyramid)  fays  Mr.  Grobert,  "  recently  removed,  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  bafe.  It  is  of  red  granite,  of  the  fpecies  found  in  the  ifland  Elephantis,  oppofite  to 
Afc^an.  The  major  part  of  the  obeliflcs  of  Egypt  are  of  this  granite.    (Idem.  p.  30.) 

"  The  coating  of  the  little  pyramid  has  been  ftripped  oflF  at  a  very  late  period.  The  beauti- 
iiil  ttiafles  of  granite  of  Elephantis,  difperfed,  and  lying  in  heaps  at  its  bafe,  ftilt  each  preferve 
the  length  of  the  two  facings  fa(hioned  with  the  fquare,  which  inconteftably  proves  that  its 
finiflied  furface  was  formed  in  tiers."   (Idem.  p. 97*) 

Norden  had  related  that  the  fummlt  of  the  fecond  pyramid  was  coated  with  granite  on  the 
four  fides  s  (Voy.  d' Egypte  et  Nubie.  t.i.p.i22.)  but  this  aflertion,  which  contradids  the 
Arabian  attthors^  is  refuted  by  Grobert,  (p.95.  and  p.a8.) 

NOTE  VI.  p.  804. 

A  SIMILAR  fancy,  according  toMakrifi,  is  ezprefled  by  another  writer  in  the  following 
tdins:  Alt  other  things  dread  the  ciFe&s  of  time,  but  time  itfelf  contemplates  the  pyramids 
with  dread."  If  fuch  gigantic  expreilions  need  an  eacufe,  they  will  find  one  in  the  beautiful 
fcrfe  of  Delille.   (Les  Jardins  Chant.  IV.)  ^ 

Leur  mafle  indeftfuctible  a  fatigu^  le  tems.** 
Their  mafs,  imperifliable,  has  wearied  time. 

Cm,  adds  Mr.  de  Sacy  from  another  quotation;  can  Frenchmen  fail  to  engraTC  it  on  the 
pyramids  ? 

NOTE  VII.  p.804. 

MR.  WHITE»  in  his  no^s,  very  opportunely  remarks  that  the  paflage  in  Pliny  where  that 
writer,  fpeaking  of  the  pyramids,  fays»  (The  pyramids)  are  fituated  in  a  part  of  Africa,  on  a 
(iony  and  barren  mountain,  between  the  city  of  Memphis  and  what  we  are  accuftomed  to  de- 
nominate the  Delta,  at  a  diftance  from  the  Nile  of  lefs  than  four  thoufand  paces,  and  at  feven 
from  Memphis,  near  a  village  callbd  busiris,  thb  inhabitants  of  which  arb  wont  to 
ASCEND  THEM,"  fuppofes  that,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  pyramids  ftili  had  their  outward  coating 
(perfect);  for,  obferves  this  writer,  this  would  fcarcely  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  note  if  the 
mod  perfed  evennefs  in  the  works,  the  oppofite  of  what  at  prefent  is  the  cafe,  did  not  render  it 
(the  afcending  them)  a  matter  of  nnich  danger  and  difficulty. 

The  text  of  Mr.  White  is  res  erat  baud  Une  memorabiiis,  fi  non  perfeAiflima  operis  laevitudo^ 
contra  quum  nunc  eft,  lubricum  et  difficile  afcenfum  prxbuerit."  The  fame  obfervation  did 
not  efcape  Mr.  Quatremere  de  Quincy ;  and  a  like  coaclufion  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of 
Abd  AHatif ;  hence  then  the  pyramids  piefisrved  theur  coating,  at  Icaft  in  a  great  degree,  in  the 
ajthtentury. 
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NOTE  Vni.  p.  805. 

THE  meafurement  here  given  to  the  pyramid  correfponds  with  that  of  Mohalli,  an  Arahtan 
writer  cited  by  Edward  Bernard^  except  the  dimenfions  of  the  level  at  the  fedion  which  MohalU 
ftates  to  be  nine  cubits  every  way.  Jofeph  Ben  Altiphafi,  according  to  Kircheri  in  his  work  ithe 
Garden  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World,  agrees  exadly  with  the  meafure  quoted  by  Abd  Allatif. 

Abd  Allatif  obferves  that  thefe^  dimenfions  appear  to  him  erroneous,  and  that  400  cubits  (hould 
be  taken  for  the  height  of  the  pyramid  ;  but  the  computation  of  Abd  Allatif  is  wide  of  the  h6ti 
for,  admitting  a  regular  quadrangular  pyramid  to  have  a  bafe  of  460  cubits,  and  all  its  angles  to 
be  alike,  which  will  confequently  give  460  cubits  for  the  length  of  all  its  $des,  the  height  of  the 
pyramid  will  be  cubits:  if  the  fame  pyramid  be  truncated  by  a  fedion,  the  bafe  of  which 

is  every  way  10  cubits,  the  height  will  be  reduced  to  318  t'o'^  cubits,  which  is  little  diftant  from 
the  height  afligned  of  3 1 7. 

When  Abd  Allatif  fays,  The  exad  perpendicular  height  muft  be  400  cubitsi,  he  probaUf 
alludes  to  the  apotheme,  which,  if  the  pyramid  were  entire,  would  be  398  cubits,  and  trun- 
cated, as  it  is  defcribed  to  have  been,  389x0*0  cubits,  which  comes  very  nigh  400  cubits.''  M.  dp 
Sacy. 

Allowing  460  cubits  to  be  the  meafure  of  each  fide  of  the  bafe,  as  in  the  time  of  Abd-Allatif, 
Vhen,  prefumptively,  the  pyramids  were  yet  unftripped  of  their  coating,  and  the  fand  at  the 
bafe  had  not  accumulated  fo  high  as  at  prefent ;  and  taking  the  ha(hemik  cubit,  equal  to  ^  of  a 
metre,  or  aiAVa  inches  Englifli  (Metrologie  Univ.  de  Biornerod),  the  length  of  each  fide  of 
the  bafe  will  then  have  been  838,  and  the  perpendicular  height  579/^  Engli&i  feet.  Of  ancient 
authors,  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.)  defcribes  their  meafure  800  feet  long ;  Diodorus  (lib.  i.)  700  feet ; 
Strabo  (lib.  xvii.)  lefs  than  600  feet}  and  Pliny  (lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  la.)  883  feet.  The  length  of  the 
feet  alluded  to  by  the  three  firfl:  writers  is  not  fufficiently  evident,  and  the  mjcafures  being  given 
in  round  numbers,  they  may  not  have  been  minutely  exa^ ;  the  Roman  foot  being  to  the  Englifli 
as  967  to  1000  J  the  meafure  of  Pliny,  which  from  its  being  ftated  precifely  883  Roman  feet, 
may  be  deemed  the  correct  length  of  the  bafe  in  his  time;  is  equal  to  853rVvf^ct  Engiifli,  which 
is  fo  little  more  than  the  meafure  given  by  Abd  Allatif,  eleven  hundred  years  later,  as  to  make 
it  probable  that  tl\e  difference  may  have  been  occafioned  by  the  rife  within  that  lapfe  of  time,  of 
the  circumjacent  fand  about  the  bafe.  'By  modem  writers  different  meafures  have  been  afligned 
to  the  pyramid ;  but,  fince  the  invafion  of  that  country  by  the  French,  a  very  exad  account  is 
afforded.  That  which  is  given  below  is  extra3ed  from  La  Geographic  Mathematique,  Phyfique 
et  Politique  of  Mentelle  et  Le  Brun,  Paris  1 803,  tome  1 2.  p.  1 1 2.  In  it,  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  work  of  general  Grobert,  are  corre^ed  from  communications  made  to  the  author  by 
different  learned  men,  who  accompanied  the  French  army,  and  from  memoirs  prefented  to  him 
by  Buonaparte  himfelf.  The  prefent  length  of  the  bafe  is  7x6  feet  6  inches  French^  or  in 
£ngii(h  meafure  763  feet  8  inches. 

The  fuppofed  length,  before  the  removal  of  its  external  coating  of  marble,  734  feet  6  inches 
French,  Englifti  meafure  783  feet. 

Meafure  of  the  angle  made  by  the  four  faces  with  the  horixon,  1 28  degrees. 

Perpendicular  height  to  the  prefent  platform,  474^^$  feet,  501  feet  Englifli  meafure. 

Prefumed  height,  when  perfect,  with  the  external  coating  on,  to  the  fummit  of  the  angle^ 
S^5  ^BT  f^^^  French,  Englifli  meafure  538  feet. 

Prefent  number  of  the  layers  of  (tone  from  the  bafe  to  the  truncated  fummit  203  feet. 

Perpendicular  height  of  the  opening  by  which  the  pyramid  is  entered,  41  toifes  5  feetj  or 
Englifli  meafure  267  feet  5  inches. 

Length  of  the  gallery,  which,  in  a  floping  diredion,  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  fide,  i  a  toifes 
3  inches,  or  77  feet  hnglifli  meafure. 

Length  of  the  fecond  gallery,  which  forms,  with  the  interior  horizontal  platform,  an  angle  of 
27  degrees,  40  toifes  5  feet,  or  261  feet  Englifh. 

At  the  upper  extremity  of  this  gallery  is  a  chamber,  of  a.  fquare  form,  which  (lands  in  the 
center  of  the  pyramid,  the  fides  of  it  (ixteca  fe^tj  ^(feventccn  ii^ngliih)^  the  height  feventeen, 
(£nglilh»  eighteen  feet  one  inch  and  ^  half 

But 
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But  it  muft  be  obfenred,  that  above  the  apparent  floor,  at  the  height  of  three  feet,  is  a  fecand^ 
which  proteds  the  other. 

At  about  a  fourth-part  of  the  length  from  the  point  of  departure  in  the  fecond  gallery, 
there  is  another  gallery,  which  advances  horizontally  to  the  center  of  the  pyramid,  and  wiiich. 
leads  to  an  apartment  19  foifes,  or  67  feet  fquare. 

At  the  point  where  this  gallery  begins  is  a  well^  at  firft  perpendicular,  but  afterwards  floping' 
gently  :  the  well  is  fcarcely  more  than  two  feet  wide,  and  is  partly  filled  with  rubbifh,  the 
depth  to  the  obftru£lion  in  it,  from  the  furface,  is  195  French  feet,  or  208  rcct  Englifli.  The 
firft  bend,  that  is  to  fay  the  upper  bend  of  the  well,  or  mekias,  is  132  feet  (140  feet  EngliOi) 
below  (this  (hould  certainly  be  ahve)  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid.  Tranflator. 

NOTE  IX.  p.  805. 

IN  the  foregoing  note  is  ftated  that  the  paflage  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  fide  of  the 
pyramid,  and  that  the  angle  of  the  fide  with  the  horizon  is  128°.    The  flope  of  the  glacis  noticed 
•       by  Abd  Allatif,  previous  to  aniving  at  the  horizontal  paflage»  muft  therefore  make  an  angle 
of  52^  with  the  horizon.  Tranflator. 

NOTE  X.  p.  805. 

IT  feems  to  me  very  doubtful  that  the  firft  opening  of  the  great  pyramid  was  cScGted  by  the 
caliph  Mamoun.  I  hefitate  to  credit  this  from  the  terms  ufed  by  Denys,  of  Tclmahre,  the 
jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  "accompanied  Mamoun  into  Egypt,  in  fpeakmg  of  the 
pyramid,  which  was  already  open  when  vifited  by  him.  Mr.  Wahl  obferves,  that  fome 
orientalifts  attribute  the  firft  opening  in  the  pyramid  to  the  caliph  Mahmoud,  and  others  to 
Haroon  AUraOiid ;  but  cites  no  authority.  In  ftating  my  doubt,  I  muft  not  conceal  that  the 
opening  in  the  pyramid  is  by  common  tradition  afcribed  to  Mamoun,  and  ftands  fupported  by 
the  teftimony  of  Mafoudi,  who  wrote  about  a  century  after  the  expedition  of  the  caliph. 
According  to  Makrifi,  this  h(k  is  related  by  Mafoudi,  in  the  work  entitled  Hi/lory  of  the  Pqft 
Times  and  the  Things  dejlroyed  by  Fortune;  in  it  is  faid,  That  Abd-aliah  Mamoun,  fon  of  Harooa 
Al-ra(hid,  having  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  vifited  the  pyramid]),  was  inclined  to  demolifh  one  in  order 
to  difcover  of  what  it  was  compofed ;  that,  on  its  being  reprefented  to  him  that  he  never  would 
be  able  to  fucceed  in  the  undertaking  \  he  replied,  I  will  abfolutely  have  an  opening  made  i**  and 
that  on  this  occafion,  in  order  to  fatisfy  him,  the  entrance  feen  at  prefent  was  efFefled  *,  that> 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  it,  fire,  vinegar,  &c.  were  ufed."  This  paflage  indeed  exifts  in  the 
manufcript  in  the  Imperial  library :  but  as  no  other  Arabian  author,  that  I  remember,  makes 
mention  of  an  expedition  of  Haroon  Al-ra(hid  into  Egypt,  I  confider  it  highly  probable  that  this 
is  an  error  of  our  manufcript. 

Ebn  Haukal,  the  cotemporary  of  Mafoudi,  is  fatisfied  with  ftating  that  one  of  the  caliphs  of 
the  Abbaflee  family,  whom  he  conjedtures  to  be  Mamoun,  or  Motafem,  had  in  contemplation 
to  tStOi  the  deftru£tion  of  the  pyramids ;  but  renounced  the  project  from  calculating  that  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  he  drew  from  Egypt,  would  be  infufficient  to  defray  the  incidental  expence. 
May  we  not  conjeQure  that  the  pyramid  was  opened  before  Mamoun  \  and  that  this  prince,  from 
having  giving  orders  that  the  interior  (hould  be  further  explored,  has  bad  the  opening  of  the 
pyramid  attributed  to  himfelf  ? 

NOTE  XI.  p.  805. 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Grobert,  "all  the  ftones  of  the  pyramids  are  cemented  together;  the 
mortar  ufed  exaftiy  refcmbles  that  made  in  Europe ;  the  furfaces  of  the  ftones  are  as  nicely 
fquare  of  each  other  as  can  be  expefled  from  their  great  age.  That  they  had  holes  wrought  on 
their  furfaces  is  yet  to  be  difcerned ;  but  no  veftiges  announce  that  the  outward  coating  was 
fupported  by  intails  or  grooves." 

Abd  Allatif  poflihl^  (peaks  of  th^  ftones  of  the  outermoft  coat. 

One  cannot  fufficiently  admire,"  fays  likewifc  Mr.Denon,  "  the exaflitude  of  the  ftratifi* 
cation  of  the  pyramids,  the  unchangeablenefs  of  their  fOrm^  or  their  ftru£lure|  and  thefe  too 
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prefcrved  in  mafles  of  fuch  magnitude,  fo  gigantic,  as  to  make  one  confider  them  the  link  which 
joins  the  coloflal  works  of  art  to  thofe  of  nature." 

NOTE  XII.  p.  805. 

HERE,  afluredly,  we  muft  recognize  pofitive  teftimony ;  nor  can  I  here  refrain  from  repeating 
what  I  have  faid  in  my  notice  of  the  edition  of  Mr.  White.  After  due  refle£lion  on  the  (lyle  of 
Abd  Allatif,  on  his  conftant  maintenance  upon  all  occafions  of  the  charader  of  an  impartial 
obferver,  and  faithful  hiftori^n,  his  evidence  cannot  be  called  in  queftion  on  a  matter  of  fo  much 
weight  as  this,  and  refpe£ling  which  his  affirmation  is  fo  explicit.  It  is  moreover  (Irengthened  by 
that  of  many  other  Arabian  writers  of  greater  antiquity,  and  even  though  the  declaration  of  our 
author  (hould  be  charged  with  a  little  exaggeration^  ft^l  cannot  I  allow  the  negative  proof,  which 
fome  would  deduce  from  the  (ilence  on  this  fubjeA  of  the  moft  refpe£table  hiftorians,  to  weigh 
againft  the  authority  of  an  ocular  witnefs,  and  one  fo  .worthy  of  being  believed.  The  value  of 
this  teftimony  is  further  augmented  by  thefc  words,  which  fome  lines  further  on  are  exprefled 
by  Abd  Allatif,  in  fpeaking  of  the  traditions  current  on  the  primitive  deftination  and  the  origin 
of  the  pyramids:  *^  on  this  fubjedl  I  have  treated  at  large  in  my  great  work,  and  have  related 
what  others  have  faid  of  thefe  buildings  to  this,  therefore,  I  refer  the  reader  folicitous  of  more 
minute  details,  confining  myfelf  in  this  prefent  work  to  the  reprefentation  of  that  alone  of  which 
I  have  m^elf  been  witnefs.* 

I  have  obferved  that  feveral  other  Arabian  writers,  anterior  tq  Abd  Allatif,  agreed  with  him 
refpe£ling  the  hieroglyphic  infcriptions  on  the  pyramids  ;  fome  of  them  I  (hall  cite. 

The  pyramids,"  fays  Mafoudi,  an  author  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
hejra,  and  who  wrote  in  Egypt,  "  are  very  lofty  edifices',  and  of  marvellous  conftrudion :  their 
furface  is  covered  with  infcriptions  in  the  chara£ters  of  ancient  nations  and  kingdoms,  which  no 
longer  ^ift."  What  this  writing  is,  or  its  fignification,  are  alike  unknown.  •  (Man.  Arab,  of  the 
Imp.  Lib.  No.  598,  c.  102). 

Ebn-Khordadbeh,  a  traveller  and  author  of  a  geographical  defcription  of  muflulman  countries, 
wrote  in  the  third  century  of  the  hejra :  in  a  pafi'age  cited  by  Makrifi,  he  thus  exprefTcs  himfelf  : 
«  All  the  fecrets  of  magic,  and  all  the  receipts  of  the  medical  art,  are  infcribed  on  the  pyramids,' 
in  the  Mufnad  charader. 

The  fame  Makrifi  quotes  another  writer,  who  fays,  We  faw  the  furfaces  of  thefe  two  great 
pyramids  covered  with  writing  from  the  fummit  to  the  bafe :  the  lines  were  dofe,  perfedlly  even, 
and  oppofite  one  to  the  other;  they  were  written  in  charaAers  ufed  by  thofe  who  con(tru£led 
thefe  edifices ;  the  letters  are  now  wholly  unknown,  nor  can  their  fenfe  be  divined  (Man.  Arab, 
of  the  Imp.  Lib.  No.  65a,  folio  67). 

£bn*Haukal,  a  traveller  and  author  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  hejra,  in  a  fimilar  manner 
attefts,  that  the  exterior  of  the  great  pyramids  was  full  of  infcriptions,  in  a  chara^ier  which  he 
denominates  Graco-Syriact  at  lead  if  there  be  no  fault  in  the  manufcript  belonging  to  the  Leydea 
library  which  1  have  now  before  me,  or  fimply  Greek  according  to  the  quotation  of  Makrifi. 

Guillaume  de  Baldenfel,  who  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Eg^pt  in  the  14th  century, 
attefts  his  having'  feen,  on  the  two  largeft  pyramids,  infcriptions  in  divers  charaders ;  <Mn 
which,^'  he  fays,  I  diftinguiflied  writings  in  different  idioms^'*  and  he  details  an  infcription  in 
fix  Latin  verfes.  Guili.  de  Baldenfel  Hodaepor.  in  Terr.  Sane,  apud  Canis.  in  Le£l;.  Antiq.  t.  v. 
part  xi.  p.  X13. 

The  learned  Greaves,  (Mifc.  Works  of  M.  J.  Greaves,  b.  i.  p.  125,)  in  his  Pyramidographia, 
calls  in  queftion  the  veracity  of  the  writings  of  the  Arabs  refpeding  thefe  infcriptions ;  but  the 
authorities  before  him  were  not  of  equal*  validity  to  thofe  I  have  quoted.  Herodotus  (lib.  xi. 
chap.  125  }  mentions  an  jnfcription  engraven  on  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which  feems  not  to 
correfpond  with  the  multitude  of  infcriptions  noticed  by  the  Arabs ;  but  he  may  have  fpoken  of 
this  particular  one,  on  account  of  the  fingularity  of  its  intent.  I  know  not  whether  or  no  with  the 
learned  French  tranflator  of  his  works,  we  ought  to  deduce  from  •his  obferving  «<the  infcription 
is  in  Egyptian  charaflers,"  that  this  infcription  was  moft  probably  in  the  vulgar  chara£ter,  and 
not  in  hieroglyphics.  Foflibly  this  writing  was  in  the  vulgar,  and  the  others  in  the  facred' 
charafter.  To  reconcile  the  filence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  on'  the  fubjcdl  of  tlw 
infcriptions  on  the  pyramids  with  the  teftimony  of  the  Arab  writers,  Mr.  White  makes  a 
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judicious  obfemtion  wUch  I  tranfcribe :  (the  tranflatioa  from  the  Latin  is  as  followsi)  Such 
abundance  of  hteroglyphical  chara£iers  were  feen  in  every  part  of  £gypt  that  they  would  fail  of 
exciting  admiration  in  the  obferrerS)  and  be  deemed  unworthy  of  hiftoric^l  relation.  Owing  to 
this  it  is  that  in  the  defcriptions  of  the  obeliflcs,  which  from  the  ground  to  the  very  fummit  are 
covered  with  hieroglyphics^  this  drcumftance  has  remained  unnoticed  by  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ancients,'* 

I  muft  not  however  difguife  thatt  according  to  the  teftimony  of  travellers*  the  moft  elevated 
part  of  the  outermoft  coating  of  the  fecond  pyramid,  which  yet  fubfifts,  prefents  no  hierogly. 
phics.  This  only  proves  that  the  entire  fuperficles  of  the  pyramids  was  not  covered  with  thefe 
characters.  It  is  moreover  added«  that  no  remains  of  hieroglyphics  are  difcovered  either  among 
the  numerous  fragments  difperfed  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramids,  or  on  the  pieces  of  granite  or 
marbles  which  formerly  made  a  part  of  their  external  coating,  and  which  are  now  to  be  feen  at 
Gizeh,  and  elfewhers,  where  they  ferve  as  lintels,  thrciholds,  and  door  piers.  May  it  not  be 
allowed  to  qoeftion  whether  thefe  obfervations  have  been  made  with  all  the  nicety  requifite  to 
give  ftrength  to  this  negative  contradiftion  ?  Mr.  de  Sacy. 

The  queftion  of  Mr.  de  Sacy  is  doubtlefs  well  founded.  The  aflertion  of  thofe  who  dilpute 
the  truth  of  the  pyramids  having  once  been  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  that  none  are  found  at 
Gizeh,  or  elfewhere,  may  be  true,  as  refpcAs  the  prefent  day,  but  was  not  the  cafe  two  centu- 
ries back.  Pietro  della  Valle,  in  the  relation  of  his  travels,  /tomei.  lettrexL  p.  33;.  Paris, 
1745.)  after  defcribin^  the  pyramids,  and  proceeding  to  relate  his  vifit  to  the  depoGtaries  of  the 
mummies  in  their  neighbourhood,  fays,  We  palled  the  night  in  a  houfe  of  this  Tillage 
(Sakkara) :  in  the  evening  a  conteft  arofe  among  the  inhabitants  about  who  (hould  receive  us  ^ 
when,  from  the  good  opinion  I  entertained  of  a  houfe,  over  the  door  of  which  there  was  an 
hieroglyphic  infcription,  I  feleAed  that,  concluding  that  its  owner  who  had  chofen  this  orna- 
ment wasy  without  doubt,  more  intelligent  than  his  neighbours."  Tranflator. 

NOTE  XIII.  p.  805. 

IN  the  text  (lands  Agadimoun.  Jablonlki  has,  in  my  opinion,  proved  to  demonftration,  that 
Cneph  or  CnoupM^  and  Agathodatmon  are  no  other  than  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  denominations 
for  the  fame  deity.  He  has  given  an  etymology,  according  to  which  Agathodaimon  appears  to^ 
be  a  literal  tranflatioa  of  CnouphL 

NOTE  XIV.  p.  807. 

I  SHALL  not  dilate  much  refpeding  the  (phinx,  or  the  mutilations  which  it  has  experienced 
finee  the  time  of  Abd  AUatif.  A  detail  on  this  fubjed  may  be  feen  in  the  notes  and  illuftrations- 
affixed  by  Mr.  Langlis  to  his  edition  of  the  travels  of  Norden  :  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing 
two  authors  of  modem  date,  whofe  teftimony,  after  the  evolution  of  fix  hundred  years,  fo  fully 
confirms  the  recital  of  our  author. 

«<  This  monftrous  and  truly  coloflal  ftatue,^  fays  Mr.  Grobert,  "  was  painted  yellow  $  and 
the  colour  is  preferved  even  to  our  time  in  the  parts  liot  broken.'^ 

The  other  paflage  is  much  more  important,  from  its  minutenefs,  and  the  name  of  Its  author, 
an  unexceptionable  judge  on  fimilar  fubjeds.   It  is  Mr.  Denon,  who  thus  expreflcs  himfelf : 

I  had  not  fufficient  leifure  to  obferve  the  fphinx,  which  is  well  worthy  of  being  copied 
with  the  niceft  attention,  a  manner  which  it  has  never  been  before.  Although  its  proportions 
be  coloflal,  the  outlines  which  are  remaining  are  equally  fupple  and  correal ;  the  expreflion  of 
the  head  is  mild,  benevolent,  and  tranquil }  the  charader  African ;  but  the  mouth,  the  lips  of 
which  are  thick,  poflTefles  a  foftnefs  in  the  apparent  motion  of  them,  and  a  nicety  of  executioir 
truly  admirable ;  they  are  a^iually  fie(h  and  life.  At  the  period  a  monument  like  this  was 
formed,  the  art  of  fculpture  muft  certainly  have  been  in  a  high  ftate  of  perfe£iion.  Tf  in  this 
,  liead  be  wanting  that  which  by  convention  is  confidered  ftyle,  I  mean  the  en€t  and  impofing 
form  which  the  Greeks  hare  given  to  their  deities,  yet  do  we  find  and  admire  in  this  ngure» 
Aat  truth  and  fimplicity,  that  expseffion  of  nature  elevating  into  what  we  conceive  of  fuper- 
natural,  or  rather  that  foftenmg  of  the  majefty  of  divinity  into  the  gentlenefs  of  nature,  which 
it  foni^  to  this  ftyle^  and  it  not  found  m  the  produftFons  of  the  artifts  of  Greece :  finally  we 
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have  been  aceullomed  to  contemplate  with  amazement  merely  the  huge  dimenfions  of  this 
monument}  but  the  aftonifliing  perfedion  it  dirplays  is  ftill  mora  deferring  of  admiration/' 

At  the  commencement  of  this  note  I  refer  to  the  notes  and  illoftrations  of  Mr.  Langlesj 
affixed  to  the  Travels  of  Norden  into  Egypt  and  Nubia,  in  which,  from  Makri(t»  he  points  out 
the  epoch  of  the  mutilation  of  the  fphinx.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  adventare  there  related  was 
known  to  Van  Slcb,  who  thus  fpeaks  of  it,  (Relat,  dello,  Stato  prefcn.  dell'  Egitto,  p.  266.) 
Git  e  Jlato  rotio  il  nafo  da  un  certo  Moro^  di  cbe  fogliono  raceontwre  urt  ijloria^  con  v^ft  beUtffttni  in 
lingua  ArahtcOi  che  per  breviti  tralafcio^  non  credendo  la  vera.  The  nofe  of  it  was  broken  by  a 
certain  Moor,  of  whom  a  tale  is  related,  in  moft  beautiful  verfe  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  which  for 
brevity  fake  I  omit,  not  believing  it  true. 

The  fame  madmen  who  mutilated  the  fphinx^  likewife  mutilated  the  lions  with  which  Malik 
Aldhaher  Bibars  Bondokdari  had  adorned  the  bridge  he  caufed  to  be  conftruded  at  Cairo,  and 
which  was  called  the  Bridge  of  the  Lions.  Theie  lions  were  ftiil  feen  there  in  the  time  of 
Makrifi;  but  their  heads  had  then  been  mutilated,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  fphinx,  by  Sheikh 
Mohammed,  fumamed  the  Fader  of  his  Age,"  who  fancied  by  this  to  reader  himfelf  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God. 

There  are  fevcral  etymologies  of  the  true  name  of  the  fphinr,  which,  according  to  MakriG, 
Soyoutt,  and  others,  is  belheet;  but  the  one  which  alone  to  me  feems  admiOible  is  that  of  M.  Igh. 
Roffi,  who  derives  it  from  the  Coptic,  bel  the  eye,  and  heet  the  heart,  taking  the  latter  as  an 
adje£llve,  and  thus  giving  for  its  fenfe,  a  man  who  has  his  heart  in  his  eyes,  or  is  without  dif- 
guife  }''^s  in  French  they  are  accuftomed  to  fay,  his  heart  is  on  his  iips»"  to  ezprefs  a  frank  and 
open  man.  How  this  chara£%eri(lic  applies  to  the  ftatue,  will  be  feen  in  the  diftindlion  fo  well 
eitabliflied  by  Mr.  Zolga,  (Etym.  iEgypt)  between  the  Egyptian  fphinx  and  that  of  the  Grecian 
mythology.  The  former  is  to  be  regarded  no  otherwife  than  as  an  emblem  of  ftrength  united 
to  underftanding,  of  the  union  of  the  virtues  which  render  man  worthy  of  approaching  the  Deity, 
and  of  entering  his  temples;  in  (hort,  of  enlightened  wifdom  and  true  courage, 

NOTE  XV.  p.  807. 

^ST.  EFHREM,  in  his  commentary  on  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Ifaiah,  makes  mention  of 
thefe  obeltiks :  This  houfe  of  the  fun,"  fays  he,  «  b  the  city  of  Heiiopolis  in  Egypt,  where 
the  worfhip  of  demons,  and  the  adoration  of  idols  were  moft  feduloufly  obfenred.  In  this  place 
were  fome  enormous  columns  worthy  of  admiration.  Each  of  them  was  fixty  cubits  high,  and 
the  bafe  on  which  they  ftood  ten  cubits.  The  cap  on  the  head  of  every  column  was  of  white 
copper,  and  weighed  a  thoufaod  pounds  and  upwards.  On  thefe  columns  were  the  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  wont  to  be  adored  by  the  idolaters  of  thofe  days  :  the  columns  were  likewife 
loaded  with  infcriptions  in  the  charaQers  of  the  priefts,  which  inlcriptions  related  the  myfteries 
of  paganifm." 

NOTE  XVL  p.  807. 

EBN-KHORDAHBEH,  (Man.  Arab.  Bib.  Imp.  No.  ($8a»  folio  126.)  a  writer  of  the  third 
century,  quoted  by  Makrifi,  had  pr^vioufly  made  the  fame  remark.  ^<  At  Ainfliems  in 
Egypt,*'  fays  he,  '''are  two  columns,  the  remains  of  a  great  number  which  there  were  at  one 
period  at  this  place :  at  the  fummit  of  each  is  a  collar  (cap)  of  copper.  From  one  of  the 
two,  and  from  beneath  this  cap  diftils  water :  this  water  defcends  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the. 
column,  but  no  farther.  The  water  continues  to  diftil  day  and  night :  the  part  of  the  column 
wetted  by  it,  is  green  and  damp ;  the  water  does  not  reach  the  ground.  This  is  a  work  of 
Hoofticnk." 

Mohammed,  fon  of  Abd-alraheem,  gives  a  defcription  of  this  obeliik  in  the  Tohfat-alhalba^, 
and  the  paiTage  is  repeated  by  Makrifi;  (Man,  Ar.  Bib.  Imp.  No.  954,  fo.  1 8.  and  No.  6829 
fo.  126.)  it  runs  as  follows  in  the  Tohfat-alhatbab ;  At  a  place  cailled  Ain-fliems  in  Egypt^ 
there  is  a  fquare  column,  nearly  a  hundred  cubits  high,. and  formed  of  a  marble,  the  colour  of 
which  refembles  that  of  the  (hell  of  Venus,  and  is  tranfparent.  This  column  is  one  Gngle  piece^ 
and  terminates  at  top  in  a  point.  It  ftands  on  a  bafe  of  marble,  which  looks  like  a  houfe.' 
On  its  fummit  is  a  coating  of  copper,  as  bandfpme  as  goldj  on  which  is  reprefented. 
the  figure  of  a  man  feated,  and  looking  towards  the  eaft.   From  beneath  t)iis  coping' 
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water  diftllS)  which  runs  along  the  done  the  fpace  of  ten  cubits,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
afcertained  hj  the  eye.  This  water  has  generated,  and  caufed  to  vegetate  on  the  (lone,  a 
fpecies  of  water  mofs,  which  is  yifible.  At  all  times,  in  fummer  as  in  winter,  the  water  is 
feen  to  glitter  on  this  verdure,  and  this  I  have  myfelf  remarked ;  the  inhabitants  affirm  that  it 
continues  thus  cbnftantly,  in  fummer  as  in  winter,  but  that  the  water  never  defcend^  to  the 
ground.   This  column  is  one  of  the  wonders." 

After  copying  Abd  AllatiPs  relation  word  for  word,  Makrifi  adds,  "  Mohammed-ben- 
Ibrahim  Jazi  (or  rather  Jazeri)  fays  in  his  chronicle  On  the  4th  of  Ramadan  this  year  of  656, 
(beginning  Jan.  1258}  fell  one  of  the  needles  of  Pharaoh,  which  are  in  Egypt,  at  a  place  called 
Mataria,  part  of  the  fuburbs  of.  Cairo ;  within  it  was  found  nearly  two  hundred  weight  of 
copper,  and  from  its  fummit  copper  was  taken  of  the  value  of  1 0^000  dinars." 

To  the  foregoing  I  have  to  add  the  teftimony  of  one  of  my  friends,  Mr.  de  Hammer,  who 
himfelf  obferved  the  phenomenon  of  the  trickling  pillar. 

«  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me,"  fays  this  learned  man  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  me,  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  a  phenomenon  which  I  myfelf  obferved  in  Egypt  in  1801,  and  which  I  do 
not  recoiled  to  have  any  where  feen  mentioned  by  European  travellers. 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  I  viGted  Heliopolis  and  its  obelilk.  I  could  not  approach  the 
obelllk  nearer  than'from  thirty  to  forty  paces,  in  confequence  of  its  being  funoifnded  by  water 
of  fome  depth,  occafioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
myfelf  with  a  diftant  view  of  it ;  and  was  mod  aftoniflicd  at  feeing,  at  about  a  third  part  of  its 
height,  water  filtering  through  the  ftone,  and  trickling  down  the  obeliik,  without  my  being 
able  to  perceive  in  the  ftone  either  joint,  hole,  01  opening  of  any  defcription.  This  pheno- 
menon appears  to  me  to  be  produced  fimply  by  the  nature  of  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  ftone  ; 
for  being  fixed  on  the  foil  without  any  foundation,  it  may  draw  up  the  water  and  fufier  it  to 
cfcape  by  its  lateral  furfaces."  The  only  pafiage  I  have  hitherto  found  which  relates  to  this 
phenomenon  is  the  following,  extra£led  from  a  work  dn  Egypt,  entitled  Ketai  al-Jbemeen  almtn 
Dboom^  which  is  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  At  Ainftiems  are  two  columns,  called  the 
(Teedles  of  Pharaoh ;  they  are  placed  immediately  apon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  without  any 
foundation ;  their  height  is  fifty  cubits,  and  on  the  fummit  of  each  is  a  kind  of  cap  made  of 
copper.    When  the  Nile  rifes,  water  trickles  from  thefe  two  columns.'' 

The  learned  Zoega  (de  Orig.  etUfu  ObeL  p.602.)  conjedlures,  that  the  obeliik  ftill  fubfifting  at 
Heliopolis,  and  that  at  Rome,  whither  it  was  tranfported  by  Auguftus,  and  placed  in  the  Campus 
Marttus,  make  part  of  the  four  obelilks  ere£ted  at  Heliopolis  by  Sithos  or  iiitbofis,  who  is  the 
fame  with  Sifoftris. 

NOTEXm  p.  807; 

THESE  are  the  obcHflcs,  or  Needles  of  Cleopatra.  It  appears  that,  in  the  time  of  Abd  Allatif, 
that  which  is  now  fallen  was  ftanding.  For  an  account  of  them,  fee  D(;non  Voy.  dans  la  Haute 
Eg.  t.  i.  p.  62.    Norry  Relab.  de  Fexte.  d*  Egy.  p.  35-    Zocgo  de  or.     ufu  ObeL  p.  606. 

NOTE  XVIII.  p.  809. 

I  SHALL  not  fay  much  on  the  confequence  of  this  important  paflage,  and  the  lefs  from  its 
having  been  treated  at  large  by  Mr.  Langlis,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Travels  of  Norden,  and  by 
Mr.l^hite  ^  in  the  learned  work  he  has  publiflied  under  the  title  of  .£gyptiaca;"  I  fhall  not 
either  lay  much  ftrefs  on  the  authority  of  different  other  Arabian  writers,  fuch  as  Makrifi  and 
Soyouti,  who  both  atteft  the  fame,  as  thefe  may  be  fufpe&ed  of  having  copied  the  paflage  of 
Abd  Allatify  or  of  Aboo'Uforour,  from  whom  Schultens  firft  extraded  the  fad  we  difcufs. 
But  I  fliall  here  requeft  attention  to  the  value  of  the  teftimony  of  a  judicious  writer^  who  relates 
his  having  himfelf  feen  the  wreck  of  thefe  columns^  and  founds  his  account  of  their  deftrudion^ 
and  the  epoch  at  which  it  occurred,  on  the  uncontradi£led  recital  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria.  I  muft  add,  that  this -event,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Saladin,  could  have 
taken  place,  at  moft,  but  thirty  years  before  Abd  All^tif  travelled  into  Egypt ;  and  alfo,  that 
the  very  name  of  the  column  (amoud  alfawari,  or  the  column  of  pillars)  fpeaks  pbwer- 
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fully  in  favour  of  his  narration.  I  am  ready  to  believe  chat  the  number  of  four  hundred 
columns  is  rather  an  exaggeration ;  and  likewife  that  Karadja  will  only  have  confum- 
mated  the  ruin  of  an  edifice  already  much  injured  by  time,  difpofing  of  the  wreck  of  it  in  a 
manner  worthy  an  ignorant  Mufltilman :  ftili  the  truth  of  the  relation  is  not^  on  this  account, 
either  lefs  poGtive  or  lefs  incontrovertible.  The  only  thing  to  be  defired  for  more  firmly 
eftabli(hlng  the  fad,  is,  that  it  might  have  the  teftimony  of  fome  Muflulmen  writers  of  a  date 
anterior  by  one  or  two  centuries  to  Abd  Allatif,  who,  in  defcribing  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
ihould  have  tK)ticed  thefe  porticoes  as  fubfifting  in  their  time. 

This  defideratum  is  in  a  meafure  fuppHed  by  Mr.  White  in  a  paflage  which  he  quotes  fronr 
the  abbreviator  of  Edhfi,  (Egypt,  p.  88.)  who  dates  that  the  column  in  difcuffion  ftood  within 
a  building  in  the  middle  of  the  city :  the  columns  of  which  are  yet  (landing,  as  well  as  the 
piers  of  the  doors.  This  building  forms  a  parallelogram  :  on  each  of  its  (horter  fides  are  fixteea 
columns;  on  each  of  the  longer  fixty-feven.  Towards  the  northern  fide  is  a  large  column^ 
furmounting  a  capital,  and  reding  on  a  bafe  of  marble,  &c/'  Edrifi,  of  whofe  works  thia- 
author  only  gave  an  abridgment,  wrote  about  the  year  of  the  hejra  548,  (beginning  March 
1 153)  consequently  near  fifty  years  earlier  than  Abd  AUatif:  hi&tedimony,  therefore,  confirms* 
what  our  author  relates  of  the  demolition  of  this  edifice,  in  the  time  of  Salaheddin. 

I  am  able  to  cite  other  authorities  not  lefs  pofitive  than  the  preceding.'  The  fird,  afforded  by 
a  writer,  whofe  name  is  unknown  to  me,  but  whofe  work,  found  in  a  very  imperfect  date  in 
the  Imperial  library,  is  improperly  midaken  for  one  of  Edrifi.  The  anonymous  author  of  this- 
work  wrote  in  the  year  460  of  the  hejra,  as  he  himfelf  avers  in  feveral  places.  The  following 
are  his  words  in  defcribing  Alexandria  :  The  fatne  author  (l  am  ignorant  of  whom  he  fpeaks, 
as  there  is  a  blank  in  the  manufcript)  fays,  the  great  palace  at  Alexandria  is  at  prefent  in  ruins  : 
it  dandson  a  large  hill  fronting  the  gate  of  the  city;  the  length  of  it  is  five  hundred  cubits,, 
and  the  breadth  about  half  as  much.  Nothing  of  it  fubfids  at  prefent  but  the  columns,  the 
whole  of  which  are  now  danding,  as  well  as  the  portal,  which  is  of  greated  folidity,  and  mod 
elegant  dru£lure.  Each  pier  is  formed  of  a  fingle  done,  as  is  the  threfliold.  The  columns  of 
the  palace  exceed  in  number  a  hundred,  and  are  ail  of  them  nearly  ten  fpans  in  thicknefs.  In' 
the  northern  part  of  this  palace  dands  a  large  column  thirty  fix  fpans  thick  (here  the  periphery  is 
meant) ;  it  is  of  fuch  height  that  a  done  cannot  be  thrown  to  its  top.  It  fupports  a  capital  of 
very  folid  drudiure,  which  evinces*  its  having  once  fupported  fome  edifice.  Its  bafe  confids  of  a  red 
done,  fquare  and  remarkably  hard  :  each  fide  of  this  bafe  meafures  twenty-two  fpans,  and  its- 
height  is  eight.  The  column  dands  on  a  pivot  inferted  in  the  earth :  when  the  wind  blows  with 
violence,  dones  are  placed  beneath  the  column,  which  by  the  force  of  its  motion  are  ground  to 
dud."  (Man.  Arab.  Imp.  Lib.  No.  580,  fo.  61.) 

A  fecond  authority  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  Tohfat-alhalbab,  who  vifitcd  Alexandria  in  the 
year  of  the  hejra  511.  His  remarks  on  the  column  of  Pompey,  and  the  edifice  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  are  given  in  the  following  words:  The  genii  condruded  at  Alexandria,  for 
Solomon,  a  large  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  formed  of  columns  of 
red  marble,  with  fliades  of  different  colours,  fliining  like  the  fliell  of  Venus  of  Arabia  the 
Happy,  and  polidied  fo  as  to  refemble  a  mirror:  on  looking  at  thefe  columns,  fuch  is  the 
gloflinefs  of  their  furface,  a  man  danding  be^iind  can  be  feen  refiedied.  Thefe  columns  are  in- 
number  about  three  hundred :  each  of  them  is  thirty  cubits  in  height,  and  reds  on  a  marble 
bafe;  and  on  the  fummit  of  the  column  is  a  capital,  likewife  of  marble,  and  very  folldly  fixed. 
In  the  middle  of  this  hall  is  a  column  of  marble,  a  hundred  cubits  in  height,  each  of  ten  cubits ; 
(either  thefe  words  are  mifplaced  here,  or  there  is  fomething  omitted) ;  it  is  formed  of  marble  of 
various  colours,  as  are  the  other  columns.  The  genii,  in  order  to  form  the  roof  of  this  hall^. 
which  was  the  hall  of  audience  of  Solomon,  had  hewn  and  fadiioned  one  green  done  of  a  fquared 
form ;  but  when  informed  of  his  death,  they  cad  it  on  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  mod 
didant  part  of  Egypt.  Among  the  columns  of  this  hall  is  one  which  moves  of  itfelf,  and 
inclines  towards  the  ead  and  the  wed  at  the  indant  of  funrife  or  funfet.  Every  body  perceives 
this  motion  of  the  pillar  without  being  able  to  afiign  a  caufe.   This  is  a  marvellous  thing." 

Thefe  authorities,  notwithdanding  the  fables  with  which  they  are  mingled,  and  the  exaggera- 
tions they  may  contain,  fuffice  to  remove  any  doubt,  that  the  column  of  Pompey  owes  its  Arabian 
name  of  the    column  of  the  pillars"  to  the  porticoes  by  which  it  was  furrounded,  and  which  were 

^  danding, . 
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ftandtfig,  at  leaft  part  of  them,  in  the  time  of  Salabeddin :  this  opinion  alio  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Gmelin,  or  hj  one  of  the  learned  men  wIk>  contributed  with  him  to  the  additions  given  to  the 
German  abridged  tranilation  of  Bruce's  Travels,  and  by  Mr.  Paulus,  in  his  editbn  of  the 
jytjcription  it  f  Egypt  anctenm  of  Th.  J.  Dittmar. 

To  the  authorities  exuded  from  the  Arabian  writers,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  of 
much  greater  antiquity,  to  which  fufficient  attention  appears  not  to  have  been  paid,  but  which 
was  not  overlooked  by  Mr.  Zoega.    It  is  taken  from  the  works  of  the  Rhetor  Aphthonius. 

Aphthonius,  after  defcriblng  the  Gte  of  what  he  denominates  the  acropolis  of  Alexandria,  the 
elevation  of  the  groiMd,  the  different  roads  leading  thither,  the  hundred  ftcps  which  were 
afcended  in  order  to  arrive  there,  and  the  propyleum  with  which  the  entrance  of  it  Mras  decorated, 
thus  conrinues : 

On  entering  the  chadel  you  find  a  Gte  bounded  by  four  equal  fides ;  fo  that  the  fliape 
of  the  building  on  it  is  that  of  a  brick  mould.  In  the  middle  is  a  court  furrouoded  by 
columns,  and  to  this  court  porticoes  fucceed  :  the  porricoes  alfo  are  feparated  by  columns  of 
equal  fize.  (I  here  omit  fome  words  of  dubious  import).  Each  portico  terminates  at  the  angle 
of  termination  of  another  portico  ;  and  there  is  a  double  column,  which  at  the  fame  time  belongs 
to  one  and  the  other  portico,  being  the  laft  of  the  one  and  the  firft  of  another.  Within  the 
porticoes  cabinets  are  conftruded :  fome,  which  feive  for  containing  books,  are  open  to  thofe 
inclined  to  the  ftudy  of  pfailofophyj  and  prefent  to  all  the  city  ready  means  of  acquiring 
wifdom,  others  are  confecrated  to  the  worftiip  of  the  ancient  deities.  Thefe  porticoes  have  a 
roof  adorned  with  gildings,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  of  copper  gilt.  The  court  it 
embdliflied  with  dtfTerent  ornaments,  each  part  having  its  own :  in  one  quarter  are  feen  the 
combats  of  Perfeus.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  rifes  a  column  of  extraordinary  dimenfions,  which 
ferves  as  a  point  of  dhredion  to  the  building  \  for  on  arriving,  you  would  not  know  whither  you 
were  going  (Ud  not  this  column  ferve  to  direct  you  on  your  way.  Round  the  capital  of  the 
column  are  placed  the  elements  of  all  exiftence." 

There  is  fome  difference  between  the  defcription  of  Aphthonius  and  that  of  the  Arabian  authors, 
but  the  difference  is  of  little  importance.  I  imagine  that  the  rhetor,  in  the  laft  phrafe,  indicates 
the  elevated  dome  on  the  capital  of  the  column,  on  which  was  reprefented  either  the  principal 
deities  to  which  all  things  created  owe  their  exiftence,  or  the  emblems  of  the  elements.  The 
sera  in  which  Aphthonius  fiouriflied,  is,  as  Fabricius  remarks,  poftcrior  to  the  time  of  Ariftides 
and  Hermogenes,  whom  he  cites,  and  confcquently  at  the  earlieft,  the  third  century  of  the 
vulgar  sera.  The  precife  period  at  which  he  wrote,  from  different  obfervations  in  hi^  work^, 
appears  to  me  to  be  between  Conftantine  and  Julian,  and  after  the  year  389,  in  which  the 
temples  were  deftroyed,  and  idolatry  aboliflied  in  Egypt^  by  the  laws  of  Theodofius,  and  the 
extravagant  zeal  of  Thec^hilus. 

We  now  know  that  the  column  of  Pompey  was  confecrated  to  the  Emperor  Diocletian  by  a 
prefe&  of  Egypt,  probably  Pomponius^  as  is  evident  from  the  Greek  infcription  on  the  pedeftal 
of  the  column,  about  the  year  302 ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  date  was  that  of  the 
ereAion  of  the  column ;  for  as  Mr.  Zoega  has  made  appear,  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  for 
afligning  fo  late  a  date  to  its  erefiion,  as  that  at  which  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Romaa 
empire. 

If  it  be  afked  which  among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Alexandria  it  is  that  Aphthonius 
defcribes,  and  to  which  the  porticoes  and  colonnades  belonged  that  were  (landing  in  the  time 
of  Salabeddin,  the  ruins  of  which  alfo  were  fcen  by  Pococke  round  the  column  of  Pompey, 
I  {hall  not  hefitate  in  anfwering  the  Ser^eum,  or  Temple  of  Serapis.  For  Strabo  places  this 
within  the  line  of  the  canal  cut  from  the  lake  Mareotis  to  join  it  with  the  port  Cibotos ;  and 
this  pofition  perfe&ly  correfponds  with  the  fite  of  the^  column,  as  pointed  out  by  AphthoniuSt 
by  Abd  AUatif,  and  Ruffin,  however  it  differs  from  the  pofition  given  it  by  d'Anville.  Why 
Aphthonius  fails  of  noticing  the  building  by  the  name  of  Serapeum  may  poflibly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  wor(hip  of  Serapis  having  been  aboliflied  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

That  the  porticoes  defcribed  by  the  Arabian  writers  are  the  fame  defcribed  by  Aphthonius 
and  Ruffin,  I  have  no  doubt,  but,  though  I  conjeAure  fuch  to  be  the  cafe,  I  dare  not  affirm  them 
so  he  thofe  of  which  Hipparchus  fpeaksas  cited  by  Ptolemy  (Cn.  Pomp.  Mag.  Conftruc.  Lib. 
lib.iii.  p.  6o.) 
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By  thefe  obfenrationst"  fays  Hipparchus  it  clearly  appears  that  the  differences  of  the 
years  hare  been  infinitely  fmalL  As  to  the  folftices,  I  am  inclined  to  belicTe  that  both  Archi- 
medes and  myfelf  have  made  a  miftake,  as  well  in  our  obfervadons  as  our  calculationst  of  a 
quarter  of  a  day.  The  irregularity  of  the  annual  revolutions  may  be  exadlly  diftinguiihed  by 
the  obfervatlons  mafde  on  the  circle  of  copper  at  Alexandria,  in  the  portico  called  the  quadran« 
gular,  and  which  feems  to  be  defigned  to  indicate  the  day  pf  the  equinoxi  as  on  that  day  its 
concave  furface  begins  to  be  illuminated  on  the  oppofite  fide  (to  that  which  was  illuminated 
before  the  equinox) ;  and  farther  on^  This  is  what  may  be  feen  in  the  circles  of  copper  which 
we  have  in  the  palaftre,  and  which  appear  to  be  placed  in  the  level  (plane)  of  the  equino£liaI 
circle ;  for  by  obferving  diligentlyi  we  remarked  in  their  pofition,  and  efpecially  that  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  ancient,  fo  great  a  difference,  that  fometimes  their  concave  furfaces  were  illuminated 
twice  on  the  fame  equinoAial  days.'^ 

If  the  quadrangular  portico  mentioned  by  Hipparchus  be  the  fame  defcribed  by  Aphthonms, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  the  capital  of  the  column  of  Pompey  fu{^rted  a  fmall  obfcrvatory» 
and  that  there -it  was  the  circle  was  placed,  on  which  the  obfervatlons  of  the  equinoxes  were 
made  by  Hipparchus.  This  column,  probably,  might  not  be  infulated,  but  joined  to  fome  part 
of  the  furrounding  building  which  allowed  accefs  to  it  ;  this  circumftance,  indeed,  were  it  the 
fad,  would  explain  the  fiience  of  Strabo  refpeding  its  exiftence.  The  obfervation  of  Aphthonius,. 
that  on  the  capital  were  feen  the  elements  of  all  things,"  may  allude  to  certain  figures  relating 'to* 
afi^onomy  reprefented  on  it ;  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  for  example,  or  the  conftellations.  Accord- 
ing to  fome  Arabian  authors,  this  capital  fuftained  a  ftatue  of  bronze,  which  was  melted  and 
converted  into  money,  in  the  caliphat  of  Walid,  fon  of  Abd  almllik.  Abd  Allatif  relates  his- 
having  feen  on  the  capital  a  Mba^  that  is  to  fay,  a  cupola,  or  fomewhat  of  a  vaulted  form. 
Pococke  remarked  that  it  feemed  intended  to  fupport  a  ftatue,  as  a  hollow  was  fafliioned  at  the' 
top,  no  doubt,  for  receiving  fomething,  Mr.  Norry,  fpeaking  of  this  capital,  fays,  A  circle 
of  two  metres  and  two  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  deprefled  the  depth  of  fix  centimetres,  fuggefts- 
the  idea  that  it  once  fupported  a  focle,  m  wUch  perhaps  ftood  the  image  of  the  hero  for  whom  the* 
column  was  ere£ied.''^ 

By  the  reprefentation  affixed  to  the  relation  of  Mr.  Norry  is  feen,  that  Ac  platform  of  the 
capital  in  its  narroweft  part,  meafures  nine  feet  three  inches  (Eng.  pf.  io|  in.)  diagonally 
fixteen  feet  three  inches,.  (£qg.  iff.  6^in.)  The  circle  traced  on  the  capital,  being  of  the  diameter 
defcribed,  would  have  been  large  enough  for  a  fmaU  obfervatory,  and  it  might  have  been  fecured 
againft  any  injury  from  the  weather  by  afinall  dome,  in  which  the  requifite  openings  Ihouldhave 
been  made. 

Great  circles,  defigned  for  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  placed  thus  on  hig)i  columns,  or 
very  lofty  edifices,  fuch  as  the  Tower  of  the  Pharos,  may  have  given  rife  to  what  Arabian  writers^ 
always  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  relate  of  the  large  mirror  placed  on  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria^, 
by  means/ o£  which  veflcis<  leaving,  the  ports  of  Greece  were  diftingui0ied. 

NOTE  XIX.  p.  809.  ^ 

Many  celebrated  writers  dilputc  the  fa£l,  related  by  Abonlfaraj'in  his  Arabic  fatftory  of  the 
Dynafties,  of  the  deftrpSion  of  the  library  of  Alexandria  by  order  of  the  caliph  Omar ;  to- 
repeat  and  appreciate  all  that  has  been  written  on  which  fubjcd  would  exaft  a  long  differtation. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  doubt  is  founded  may  be  feen  in  a  German  differtation  puUi(hed  at 
Gottingen  in  1792,  by  Mr.  Ch.  Reinhard,  and  in  remarks  of  Mnde  Sante  Croix,  (Mag.  Ertcyc. 
An.  V.  t.  iv.  p.  433).  One  of  the  objcdlions  to  the  recital  of  Aboulfaraj  was  the  fiience  of  other 
writers  among  the  Arabians  on  a  fubje6l  of  fuch  importance. .  But  this  objedion  is  weaktoed> 
by  the  teftimonies  of  Abd  Allatif  and  Makrifi>  though  the  relation  of  the  latter  is,  very  likely^ 
but  a  copy  of  thsft  of  Abd  Allatif.  I  (hall,  however,  produce  fome  new  authorities,  fuited  I 
conceive,  to  prove  that  if  the  faft  as  reported  by  Aboulfaraj,  prefents  many  details  which  cannor 
ftand  the  teft  of  criticifm,  it  yet  is  highly  probable  to  be  deduced  from  an  htftorical  hd^ 
and  that  Amroo  really  condemned  to  the  flames,  by  the  order  of  Omar,  a  numerous  col- 
led ion  of  books  which  were  at  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  the  conq^ieft  of  this  city  bf 
the  Ar4ibs. 

The 
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The  firft  authority  T  fliall  adduce  is  fumiOicd  me  by  Ha}i-Khalfa,  a  modem  writer  it  is  true, 
but  one  whofe  vaft  erudition  cannot  be  contefted.  Thefe  are  his  words  in  the  prolegomcnes^ 
of  his  bibliographic  didionary.  «  In  the  early  times  of  iflamifm,  the  Arabs  cultivated  no  other 
ftudy  than  that  of  their  own  language,  the  legal  decifions  contained  in  their  code,  and  phyfic  for 
fome  individuals  among  them  who  were  proficients  inphyfic,  becaufe  this  fcience  is  indifpenfably 
ncceflary  to  man  in  general.  Their  ncgled  of  the  fcicnes  had  for  its  end  the  prcfcrvation  of 
the  purity  of  their  faith,  and  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  iflamifm,  and  the  prevention  of  any 
diminution  of  the  zeal  of  its  votaries,  or  any  attack  on  the  faith,  refulting  from  the  purfuit 
of  thofe  fcicnces  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  before  the  new  religion  (hould  be  cftabliflicd  on 
a  permanent  bafe.  It  is  even  faid  their  fcruplcs  were  carried  fo  far,  that  they  burnt  all 
the  books  which  fell  into  their  hands,  in  the  countries  they  conquered.  Even  the  pentateuch 
and  the  gofpel  were  forbidden  to  be  read,  in  order  that  a  uniformity  of  doOrine  might 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  whole  bent  of  the  mind  fliould  be  reftriftcd  to  the  reception 
and  putting  in  praaice  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Koran,  or  founded  on  the  example  of  the 
prophet." 

Haji-Khalfa  adds,  that  an  individual  having  prefented  to  Abd-allah,  the  fon  of  Abbas,  a  book 
which  he  had  written,  Abd-allah  received  it,  anH  effaced  the  writing  by  dipping  it  in  water,  and 
explained  his  reafon  by  obferving,  that  if  Muffulmans  accuftomed  themfelves  to  write,  they 
would  lofe  the  habit  of  retaining  things  which  required  to  be  remembered  ;  and  that  what  was 
reduced  to  writing  was  fubjeft  to  be  altered  by  interpolations,  fupprcflions,  and  changes, 
an  inconvenience  which  was  avoided  where  a  matter  was  once  engraved  on  the  memory. 

The  fame  author  furniflies  me  with  a  faft  very  analogous  to  what  is  related  of  the  deftruftion 
of  the  library  of  Alexandria ;  and  here  he  but  repeats  the  words  of  Ebn-Khaldoon,  a  writer  of 
the  eighth  century  of  the  hejra,  whofe  aflertions  are  of  confiderable  weight.  The  paffage  in  the 
bibliographical  dictionary  of  Haji-Khalfa,  under  the  head  of  Philofophical  Knowlege,  is  as 
follows: 

Ebn  Khaldoon,  in  his  Hlftorical  Prolegomenes,  cxpreflcs  himfelf  in  thefe  terms :  The  intcl- 
le£tual  fciences,  which  are  natural  to  man,  feeing  he  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  refledion^ 
belong  not  exclufively  to  any  nation  whatever :  on  the  contrary  we  perceive  that  all  people  who 
have  applied  themfelves  to  the  acquifition  of  them,  have  all  alike  felt  thofe  truths  which  they 
make  evident,  and  have  propofed  thofe  queftions  to  which  they  give  rife.  They  have  their 
cxiftence  in  human  nature  from  the  very  beginning  of  civilization.  Thefe  fciences  it  is  to 
which  are  given  the  name  of  philofophy  and  wifdom.  No  nations  have  more  clofely  addicted 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  them  than  the  PerGans  and  the  Greeks.  They  were  much  honoured 
by  the  PerGans,  and  it  is  even  faid  they  were  tranfmitted  by  them  to  the  Greeks  when  Alex- 
ander, after  conquering  Darius  and  putting  him  to  death,  felzed  upon  his  dominions,  and 
became  mafter  of  the  books  of  the  PerGans,  and  their  fcientific  labours.  But  when  the  Muflful- 
mans  fubjedled  the  provinces  of  PerGa,  and  many  books  of  that  nation  fell  into  their  hand$^ 
Saad,  fon  of  Aboo-Wakkas,  wrote  to  Omar  for  permiflion  to  diffufe  them  among  the  Muflul* 
mans.  The  anfwer  of  Omar  was :  "  Throw  them  into  water;  for,  if  what  they  contain  is  capable 
of  directing  (towards  truth)  God  has  already  direded  us  by  means  much  fuperior  to  thefe  ;  if^ 
on  the  contrary,  what  they  (hew  is  fuited  to  lead  aftray,  God  has  preferred  us  from  it.**  Thefe 
books  were  then  thrown  into  water  or  fire,  and  thus  perifhed  the  fciences  of  the  Pcrfians.  As 
for  the  Greeks,  empire  among  them  firft  belonged  to  the  lonians ;  then  fciences  were  likewife 
much  cultivated  among  them,  and  fuftained  by  the  moft  celebrated  chara£iers  of  that  nation  ;  fa 
that  their  learned  men  may  be  efteemed  the  pillars  of  philofophy.  Thofe  called  the  Peripatetics^ 
of  the  nun;)ber  of  whom  are  the  Stoics,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  eminently  in  the  culture  of  the 
fciences.  When  empire  pafled  from  them  to  the  Caefars,  and  thefe  became  Chrifttans,  they 
renounced  thefe  fciences  in  purfuance  of  the  dogmas  of  tUe  religion  they  profefied ;  in  con- 
fequence  they  were  preferved  in  thofe  books  alon^  which  treat  of  them^  and  which  remained 
buried  in  their  libraries.    At  length  came  Iflamifm.'' 

The  pafiage  of  £bn*Khaldoon  which  I  have  cited  above,  does  not  exift  in  the  manufcript 
fragment  of  the  hiftorical  prolegomenes  of  that  author  in  my  pofleflion,  but  in  them  I  find 
another  text  which  is  relevant  to  the  fame  fubjeft.  It  is  this :  Philofophers  among  the  human 
fpecies  have  exifted  in  abundance  ^  the  works  on  the  fciences^  which  have  not  reached  us,  are 
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more  numerous  than  thofe  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  prefent  day.  What  have  become 
of  the  fcientific  works  of  the  Perfians,  that  Omar  ordered  to  be  deftroyed  at  the  period  of  the 
conqueft  of  that  country  i  where  are  thofe  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Syrians,  the  Babylonians  f 
where  ate  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  which  preceded  theito  !  The  works  of  one  (ingle  people  alone 
have  comedown  to  us,  I  mean  of  the  Greeks." 

From  the  authorities  I  have  given,  joined  with  thofe  of  Aboulfaraj,  Abd  Allatif,  and  Makrifi, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  early  conquefts  of  the  Mufluimans  were  fatal  to  the  books  of  the 
conquered  countries,  nor  that  Alexandria  ihared  the  fame  fate.  The  library  they  configned 
to  the  flames  was  not  afluredly  that  eftabliihed  by  the  firft  Ptolemies,  nor  the  ancient  library  of 
the  Serapeum,  nor,  perhaps,  that  of  the  fibafteum,  or  the  temple  of  Auguilus ;  but  a  new 
col]e£tion,  doubtlefs  much  inferior  to  the  preceding,  formed  for  the  fervice  of  the  fchool  of 
Alexandria,  and  which  might  have  been  placed  in  the  fame  book-cafes,  or  cabinets  mentioned 
by  Apbthonitts. 

In  the  addition  to  the  notes  Mr.  de  Sacy  fubjoins,  what  in  this  note  I  have  faid  relative  tp  the 
deftruAion  of  the  books  of  the  Arabs  by  the  Perfians»  is  further  confirmed  by  a  paflage  of  the 
hiftorian  of  the  Perfian  poets,  Douletfliah,  and  by  the  teftimony  of  Leo  A&icanuS,  who  pofitively 
fays,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Perfians :  and  all  their  books  at  length  were  burnt  by  the  command 
of  the  Mahometan  caliphs,  becaufe  they  feared  that  the  Perfians,  fo  long  as  they  poflefled 
the  books  which'contained  the  fciences  relative  to  natural  cbjedls  (le  fcienze  naturali)  the  laws» 
and  the  worihip  of  idols  would  not  becoitie  gobd,  and  Catholic  Mufluimans." 

NOTE  XX.  p.  609. 

DIMOUH  18  a  denomination  common  to  many  villages  of  Egypt ;  that  in  queftion  belongs  to 
the  territory  of  Gizih.  Makrifi,  in  the  chapter  of  his  hiftorical  and  topographical  defcription  of 
Egypt  and  Cairo,  entitled,  of  the  Synagogues  of  the  Jews,  fays : 

Of  the  number  of  Jewifli  fynagoguesjn  Egypt,  is  that  of  Dimour  in  Gizdh.  It  is  the 
principal  obje6l  of  the  veneration  of  the  Jews  in  that  country ;  for  they  all  implicitly  believe  that 
it  ftands  on  the  fpot  where  Mofes,  fon  of  Amram,  had  his  refidence  at  the  epoch  he  delivered 
to  Phataoh  the  commands  of  God,  and  where  he  continued  tp  dwell  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  ftay  in  Egypt,  from  the  period  of  his  return  from  the  country  of  Madian,  to  the  iiiftant  of 
his  quitting  the  land  with  the  children  of  Ifrael.  The  Jews  alfo  fay^  that  the  edifice  now  feen 
mt  Dimouh,  was  built  forty  years  after  the  final  deftruAion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  and  more 
than  five  hundred  years  before  the  inftitution  o^  Iflamifm.  In  this  fynagogue  is  a  rizlakht  tree  of 
immenfe  fize.  The  Jews  have  no  doubt  of  t^exiftence  of  it  in  the  time  of  Mofes.  They  fay  that 
that  prophet,  having  planted  his  ftafi^  here^  God  caufed  it  to  become  a  tree ;  that  it  continued 
in  all  its  beauty,  covered  with  green  branches,  and  with  a  trunk  ^ven,  thick,  and  perfedlv  ftraight^ 
and  that  it  grew  towards  heaven  until  the  time  that  Malik- Alafliraf-Shaban,  fon  of  Hoiein,  built, 
below  the  citadel,  the  college  which  bears  his  name.  The  prince,  before  whom  the  extreme  beauty 
of  this  tree  was  praifed,  gave  direflions  for  its  being  cut  down  to  be  ufed  in  the  conftru£lion  of  the 
college.  When  the  people  came  the  next  morning  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  prince^  the  tree 
was  found  to  have  become  crooked,  and  no  longer  prefented  other  than  a  hideous  afpe£l.  It  was 
therefore  left,  and  in  this  ftate  remained  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time.  At  length,  it  fo  happened 
that  a  Jew  committed  fornication  with  a  Jewifli  woman  beneath  the  tree.  From  that  inftant  its 
branches  drooped  towards  the  ground,  its  leaves  fell,  and  it  withered,  fo  that  not  a  fingle  green 
leaf  remained.  In  this  ftate  it  is  feen  at  prefent.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  the  Jews,  with 
their  families,  refort  to  this  fynagogue  on  a  pilgrimage ;  the  day  is  that  on  which  the  law  is  pro- 
mulgated in  the  month  Suvan,  and  this«pilgrimage  ftands  inftead  of  one  to  Jerufalem.''  (Man. 
Ar.  Im.  Lib.  N%  682.  fol.  544.) 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  mentions  the  fynagogue,  but  the  defcription  he  gives  of  its  fite  is  but 
little  exa£l.  His  words  are  in  thb  place,  without  the  city^  (he  fpeaks  of  the  ancient  capital, 
moft  probably  Memphis,)  is  the  fynagogue  of  Mofes  out  mafter^  a  building  of  great  antiquity.'* 
(Itin.  D.  Benjamin  Not*  C*  I'Empereur  p.  119,  120*) 
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NOTE  XXI.  p.  809. 

THE  tradition  given  here  relative  to  a  h&  on  which  k  feems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  teftimoBj 
of  fcupture  with  that  of  Herodotus,  defervcs  notice.  It  might  be  imagined  even  from  the 
exprdlions  in  which  the  recital  of  Abd  Allatif  is  conveyed,  and  the  mention  he  makes  of  fortj 
years  as  the  duration  of  the  dcfolation  of  Egypt,  that  he  obtained  what  he  relates  on  this  fubject 
from  the  Jews,  or  the  Chriftians,  who  founded  this  fa£k  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  prophets :  ' 
but  Abd  Allatif  is  not  the  only  Muflulman  writer  by  whom  mention  is  made  of  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt  by  Nabuchodonofor }  and  we  may  fafely  affirm  that  this  was  a  tradition  widely  fpread  in 
Egypt,  and  the  truth  of  which  was  queftioned  by  no  one.  1  might  here  add  the  teftimony  of 
divers  Muflulman  authors,  fuch  as  Mafoudi  Aboo'lfeda,  Nowairi,  and  Makrifi,  but  (hall  content 
myfelf  with  adducing  the  paflage  of  this  laft,  wha  thus  expreflcs  himfelf  in  the  chapter  in  which 
he  fpeaks  of  Memphis  and  its  kings :  "  Next  reigned  Nckas. — This  prince  dying  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Koomis  (or  Foomis,  no  doubt,  Pfammis):  he  reigned  fome  time  over  Egypt.  At 
length  Bokht-nafr  waged  war  ag^inft  him,  put  him  to  death,  and  laid  Memphis  in  ruins,  together 
with  many  other  cities  of  Egypt ;  he  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity,  without  leaving  a 
fingle  perfon  behind ;  fo  that  Egypt  remained  forty  years  in  a  ftate  of  devaftation^  and  defUtute 
of  inhabitants." 

NOTE  XXII.  p.8io. 

THIS  properly  fpeaking  is  a  mono)ithic  chapel,  or  chapel  conftnided  of  a  fingle  done. 
Herodotus  has  handed  down  to  us  the  defcription  of  two  monolithic  chapels  which  he  had  feen^ 
the  one  at  Buto,  .in  the  temple  of  Latona,  the  other  at  Sais  in  that  of  Minerva.  Thefe  two 
monuments  of  Egyptian  grandeur  have  been  made  the  fubje&  of  a  curious  memoir  by  M.  le 
Compte  de  Caylus,  inferted  in  the  Lolledion  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  The  mono- 
lithic chapel  feen  by  Abd  Allatif. was  of  very  inferior  fize  to  the  two  works  of  this  defcription^ 
defcribed  by  Herodotus  (lib.  11.  c.  155.  and  175O  Makrifi,  in  that  chapter  of  his  hiftorical  and ' 
topographical  defcription  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  treats  of  Memphis,  and  the  kings  who  made 
that  city  the  feat  of  their  empire,  likewife  fpeaks  of  this  monolithic  chapel,  near  which  there 
were  at  one  time,"  fays  he,  two  great  ftatues.  Within  the  chapel  was  a  ftatue  of  Aziz :  this 
was  of  gold,  and  had  for  eyes  two  precious  ftones  of  immenfe  value :  the  chapel^  aad  the  two 
ftatues  in  its  vicinity  were  broken  in  pieces  after  the  6ooth  year  of  the  hcjra  (beginning  Septcm* 
ber  1203.)'^  Some  lines  lower,  he  fays  in  a  more  precife  manner:  There  was  at  Memphis  a 
houfe  of  (lone,  the  ftone  of  that  hard  granite  which  defies  the  chiflcl ;  it  was  formed  of  a  fingle 
block ;  upon  it  were  figures  in  fculpture  and  writing ;  on  the  front  were  figures  of  ferpents 
which  prefented  their  breails.  This  houfe  was  of  fuch]a  fize,  and  fo  weighty,  that  the  efforts  of 
many  thoufand  men  to  remove  it  would  prove  iheffc£lual.  The  Sabeans  rcliite  that  this  waa  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  moon,  and  that  it  formed  one  of  the  feven  temples  of  a  fimiiar  kind  at 
Memphis  which  were  confecrated  to  the  feven  planets.  The  Imeer  Scif-eddin  Sheikhoo  Omaree 
broke  this  green  houfe  after  the  year  750  (beginning  March  1449) »  pieces  of  it  are  to  he  feen 
in  the  convent  he  founded,  and  in  the  jami  which  he  caufed  to  be  built  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Sabeans,  without  the  city  of  Cairo."  The  author  of  the  Tohfat-alalbab  likewife  fpeaks  of  it : 
<•  I  have  feen,"  fays  he,  **  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  cotemporary  with  Mofes,  a  very  large 
houfe  made  oi  a  fingle  block,  as  green  as  myrtle,  on  which  were  reprefented  the  celcftial  fpherea 
and  the  (lars.  Never  had  1  beheld  before  any  more  admirable  obje6L"  Mr.Dcnon  has  given 
the  plan  and  a  perfpeflive  of  one  of  thefe  monolithic  monuments. 

NOTEXXIII.  p.8ii. 

THE  definition  of  confimiles  and  indrumental,  as  afforded  by  Avicen  in  PJempius's  tranfla- 
iion,  is  given  by  Mr.dc  Sacy.  By  conjimiies  is  meant  to  be  exprefled  thofe  parts  which  com- 
prize others  in  their  denomination,  as  flefh,  the  face,  &c.  |  by  inftnimental  the  organic  parts^ 
fuch  as  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye^  mouth,  ear,  &c. 
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NOTEXXrV.  p.8ii. 

THE  fize  of  the  unbaked  bricks  of  which  the  pyramid  of  Dakfchour  was  built,  it  giren  bj 
Pococke;  (Defc.  of  the  Ea(^.  t.  r.p.  53.}  fome  of  them  are  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  long»  fix 
and  a  half  wide,  and  four  thick  i  others  fifteen  inches  long^  hj  fcven,  and  four  and  a  half. 

NOTE  XXV.  p.  8 1 2. 

IT  appears  that  Abd  Allatif  alludes  here  to  the  bricks  employed  at  Ctifiphon,  and  the  mo- 
numents built  under  the  dynaily  of  the  Safianides,  refpefiing  which  Mr.  Ives  may  be  confulted. 
(Toy.  fr.  Eng.  to  Ind.  p.  289.)  However,  the  traveller  whom  I  quote  here,  in  his  detailed  de« 
fcription  of  the  arc  of  Cofroes,  Tauk  Kiflera,  afcribes  but  a  foot  fquare,  and  three  inches  of 
thicknefs  to  the  bricks,  with  which  that  arc  was  conftrudled;  this  alfo^  according  to  Niebuhr, 
(Voy.  en  Arab.  t.  xi.  p.  23$.)  is  the  meafure  of  the  bricks  in  the  ruins  near  Helle.  Poflibly 
fome,  in  the  time  of  Abd  AUatifi  might  have  exifted  of  double  the  dimenfions  of  thofe  of 
Mr.Niebuhr. 

NOTE  XXVI.  p.  8 1 3. 

THE  paflage  of  Ariftotle,  cited  here  by  Abd  Allatif,  is  given  by' Mr.  de  Sac|^  for  the  purpofe 
of  exhibiting  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Arabic  verfion  quoted  by  Abd  Allatif,  but  is^  in  the  tranfla* 
tion^  omitted,  as  it  may  be  found  in  the  1  (t  Book  of  his  Hillory  of  Animals. 

NOTEXXVn.  p.8i6. 

MR.  VILLOTEAU^  one  of  the  members  of  the  commillion  of  fciences  and  arts  in  Egypt, 
and  author  of  Refearches  on  the  Analogy  of  iVlufic  with  the  Arts  which  have  for  their  obje^  the 
Imitation  of  Speech,  has  communicated  to  me  an  extrad  of  ihe  journal  kept  by  him  on  his  cx* 
curfion  while  in  Efl;ypt,  in  company  with  the  commiffion  of  fciences  and  arts*  to  the  ancient 
monuments  on  born  fides  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  the  illand  of  Phile,  at  prefent  called  Jeziret- 
elbirbe,  or  the  Ifland  of  the  Temple.  This  extrafi,  ^hich  relates  to  the  mummies,  deferves 
mention,  and  the  reader,  I  truft,  will  be  gratified  with  its  perufal. 

"  On  the  thirteenth  Vendemaire  of  the  year  ix  (5th  OQober  1800)  we  left  Cardinak  for 
the  other  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  encamped  oppofite  to  the  village  of  Gourney. 

Scarcely  had  we  pitched  our  tents  in  this  fpot  ere  we  faw  men  advancing  towards  us  with 
dead  bodies  on  their  flioulders ;  when  nearer  we  perceived  that  thefe  bodies  were  mummies 
which  they  were  brinj^ing  to  us  in  fad,  they  laid  them  on  the  ground  and  ofiered  to  fcU 
them.  One  was  the  corpfe  of  a  woman  in  excellent  prefervation ;  we  were  folicitous  of  examining 
in  what  manner  it  had  been  embalmed  and  fwathed.  in  confcquence,  after  taking  off  the 
covering,  compofed  of  an  upper  and  lower  part,  the  opening  of  which  had  been  united  by  means 
of  a  Uce  in  front,  we  unwound  with  much  care  a  great  nu;nber  of  folds,  fome  of  which  went 
round  the  legs  and  the  feet,  others  round  the  thighs,  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  head:  we  then 
more  clearly  diftinguiihed  the  form  of  the  extremities,  that  is  to  fay,  the  head,  feet,  and  hands,  * 
while  tliat  of  the  cheft  and  body  yet  remained  imperfe£lly  evident. 

^<  In  proportion  as  we  came  nearer  to  the  ikin  the  bandages  were  more  ample,  and  the  ex- 
Mmities  more  diftinft.  At  length  we  perfe&ly  diftinguiflied  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
the  nofe*  (he  mouth,  the  eyes.  See,  We  afterwards  came  to  a  fpecies  of  envelope  that  covered 
each  part,  fo  tliat  we  raifed  in  one  fingle  piece  the  part  which  covered  the  face ;  this  piecQ 
minutely  preferved  the  form  of  the  falient  parts.  The  other  parts,  in  proportion,  were  more 
thickly  covered ;  but  thofe  in  which  the  embalmer  had  (hewn  his  ingenuity  in  re-eftabli(hing  the 
injured  form,  foon  prefented  no  other  than  black  and  withered  members.  The  form  and  colour 
of  the  naiis,  exprcffed  on  the  folds,  difappeared. 

*^  Nevcrtheicfs  all  the  parts  of  the  body,-  though  withered,  preferved  in  a  very  fenfible  manner  * 
the  natural  form,    rhe  hair,  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  mouth,  were  in  fuch  nice  prefervation  that 
one  readily  diftinguiihed  the  charader  which  the  affemblage  of  features  would  give  to  the  face. 
The  hair  was  black,  without  any  mixture  of  grey  hairs,  although  the  defund  appeared  to  have 
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died  at  an  advanced  age;  all  we  could  dSftinguifli  was  that  it  had  a  reddifli  hue  towards  the  roots. 
It  was  thick  fet,  long,  and  divided  in  braids  turned  up  on  the  head  and  rather  in  diforder  1  this 
makes  me  imagine  that  in  thofe  days  as  now,  the  women  fufiered  their  hair  to  hang  down  in  nu- 
.  merous  treflcs  to  the  waift;  The  eye-lids,  eye-brows,  and  eye-laflies,  were  ftil)  in  their  natural 
Hate ;  the  eyes  only  appeared  a  little  changed  on  account  of  their  being  dried,  and  from  the 
pupil  having  receded  in  a  flight  degree.  The  nofe  was,  with  very  little  difference,  in  its  natural 
ftate,  and  of  a  regular  and  pleafing  form.  The  dried  tongue  within  the  mouth  refembled  a 
flired  of  parchment.  The  lips  were  thin,  the  mouth  fmall :  the  teeth  feemed  to  have  been 
worn  with  age,  and  to  have  loft  their  edge ;  but  they  were  all  perfe£^  and,  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  injured.  It  is  even  now  remarked  that,  throughout  Egypty  the  natives  have  very 
fine  teeth,  and  preferve  them  entire  to  a  greatly  advanced  period.  The  h^ad  was  a  pretty 
regular  oval.  This  individual  had  been  opened  on  the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  to  allow  of  the 
entrails  being  mthdrawn^  and  for  the  introduction  of  aromatics.  A  fufficiency  of  thefe  was 
cztra£led  to  certify  that  they  were  all  of  a  refinous  quality.  The  fexual  parts,  although  dried^ 
had  pcrfedly  preferved  their  figure.  This  woman  had  her  arms  and  hands  extended  along  the 
fide. 

<^  A  man,  whom  we  unwound  in  the  fame  manner,  had  his  arms  crofled  on  the  breaft.  We 
noticed  that  thefe  two  difierent  pofturcs  of  the  arms  were  conftantly  obferved  in  the  mummies 
«  of  men  and  women. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  fee  the  famous  coloflal  ftatues,  which,  according  to  many 
of  the  ancients,  yielded  a  found  at  the  iqftant  the  rays  of  the  rifing^fun  (hone  upon  them.  The 
inhabitants  call  the  one.chama,  the  other  thama :  the  firft^  fay  they,  is  the  hufband,  the  other, 
the  wife. 

At  four  in  the  evening  we  vifited  feveral  grottos,  and  entered  the  caverns  of  the  mummies.  ^ 
Thefe  grottos,  which  are  nearly  half  way  up  the  mountain,  north  of  Meranonium.  and  the 
coloflal  ftatueSf  are  painted  in  the  mod  pleafing  and  lively  colours.   They  are  loaded  with 
cmamentS)  allegorical  figures,  and  hieroglyphics,  painted  or  engraven  on  ^  covering,  formed^ 
as  in  mod  of  the  other  places  we  vifited,  of  a.  fort  of  plaifter. 

The  caves  of  the  mufpmies  into  which  we  defcended,  are^  from  the  rubbi(h,  difficult  to 
enter.  They,  can  only  be  penetrated,  in  mod  parts^  by  craw,iing  on  hands  and  feet :  in  certain 
places  a  man  of  common  fize  Qan  creep  along  but  with  great  difficulty;  and  it  wjould  be  im- 
poffible  for  a  man  any  wife  corpulent  to  force  a  paflage. 

«  After  dragging  ourfelves  Qver  arms,  legs,  heads,  and  carcafes  of  mummies,  in  a  date  more  or 
kfs  damaged,  we  reached  at  length  the  cave  where  they  are  dq>ofited.  There  are  feen  mummies 
heaped  on  each  other  in  a  diforderly  manner  to  a  confiderable  depth;  fome  of  them  appeared 
to  have  fuilered  from  fire*  by  what  accident  I  know  not.  This  made  me  reflet  on  the  danger 
with  which  we  ihould  have  been  menaced  if  th^  Iqafl:  fpark  (hould  have  fallen  frooi  the  lighted 
torches  with  which  we,  as  well  as  our  domeftics,  were  provided.  Surrounded  on  all  fides  hj 
mummies  full  of  very  combudible  refinous  fubftances,  we  iholild  have  become  the  vifitors.of  a. 
frightful  conflagration  which  nothing  could  haye  extinguilhed. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  activity  of  the  fire  of  thefe  combuftiblcs  by  the. 
xapidity  with  which  the  flame  communicated  itfelf  to  feveral  mummies  which  we  had*  caufed  to  be 
dragged  out  upon  opening  one  of  the  caves.  A,  faflor  of  our  company  having  bad  the  imprudence 
to  light  his  pipe  near  this  fpot,  and  a  fpark  from  it,  carried  by  the  wind,  alighting  on  one  of  thefe 
mummies,  in  an  inftant  a  fire  was  kindled  which  lafied, federal  days,  and  did  nqt  ccafe  until  all  the, 
combttftiUe  matter  was  confum^d. 

After  having  entered  three  or  four  of  thefp  caverns  without  being  able  to  find  a  fingle 
mummy  entire^  much  lefs  with  its  coffin,  as  we  cqnjeAured  we  might  from  feveral  peicei^ 
brought  to  us  by  Arabs  in  the  morning ;  .  we  gave  over  the  fearch,  perfuaded  it  would  be  in.  vain.. 
Deceived  thus  in  our  hopes,  probably  owing  to  our  guide,  who  was  one  of  thofip  men  that  gaia, 
their  living  by  finding  out  and  felling  mummies,  and  who  alone  are  acquainted  with  the  caves, 
which  have  been  the  leaft  raked  into ;  we  refolved  on  employing  thefe  Arabs  to  make  refearches. 
by  tbemCelves.  But  whether  they  were  difinglined  to  let  us  Cpe  that  they  had  not  dire<2ed 
right,  or  whether  there  really  was  in  this  cantoa  no  n^immj.  i«^.  a  ftatq  of  p^rfeA.  prefervj^Mon, 
I  never  waa  abl^  to  procure  one  i|;iits«€Q^«>'' 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XX Vm.  p.8f6. 

I  MUCH  doubt  whether  Galen  ever  exprefled  what  is  here  attributed  to  him  by  Abd 
AUatif,  but  rather  imagines  as  I  find  nothing  fimiiar  in  the  index  in  omnes  Galeni  libros  of 
A.  M.  BrafavoIuSy  that  Abd  AUatif  has  either  extraded  it  from  fome  treatise  wrongly  attributed 
to  Galen,  or  quoted  the  paflage  from  memory }  and  afcribed  to  Galen  what  he  had  feen 
I  extra£lcd  from  Diofcorides  or  Ariflotle.  Galen  indeed  (Op  Hippoe.  and  GaL  t.  xiii* 
p.  io8y  109»  2471  317*)  fpeaks  in  different  places  of  the  bitumen  of  Judaea,  and  thai  of 
ApoUonia  in  HpiruSi  which  he  diftinguiflies  from  that  of  Judaea,  and  which  is  denominated  by 
DiofcorideB  piiTifphaltum. 

The  foliowing^is  the  paflageof  Arifiotlej  as  cited  by  Ebn-Beitar  (Hib.  de.  Mir.  Aufcult.  exp.  a 
Beckman  p.  139*  280). 

"  Moumia  Diofcorides,  in  his  firft  book,  fays,  is  found  in  the  country  called  Apollonia: 
it  falls  from  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains  (now  Monte  di  Chimaera)  along  with  the  water,  by 
which  it  is  thrown  on  the  fliore :  by  this  time  it  has  coagulated  and  become  firm :  it  yields  a  fmelt 
refembling  white  pitch  mixed  with  bitumen,  and  mingled  therewith  an  ungrateful  fmell.  The 
virtues  of  moumia  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  white  pitch  and  bitumen  combined. 

NOTE  XXIX.  p.8i7. 

Paul  Lucus  10  the  relation  of  his  travels,  in  1714,  (t.  11.  p.  99.)  mentions  his  having  feen 
in  the  catacombs  of  Boufir,  which  he  denominates  Abouzire,  a  number  of  heads  of  cattle,  and  a 
cafe  which  enclofed  an  entire  beeve  embalmed.  HaiTelquid  fpeaks  of  one  found  by  Father 
Sicard,  and  which,  he  fays,  was  fent  to  Paris  by  that  miffionary.  Thefe  embalmed  beeves  are 
probably,  as  was  conje6!ured  by  P.  Lucas  and  Mr.  White,  the  entombed  apis. 

The  French  naturalifts  attached  to  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  remarked  in  the  catacombs  of 
Sakkara,  towards  the  north,  a  place  full  of  the  bones  of  beeves ;  which  gave  them  reafon  to 
conclude  that  this  portion  of  the  catacombs  was  fet  apart  for  the  fepulture  of  the  facred  bulls,  or 
other  embalmed  beeves ;  and  that  if  thefe  bones  were  cleared  away,  embalmed  bulls  might  be 
found  in  an  entire  ilate :  but  they  had  not  fufficient  leifure  to  purfue  the  fearch.  Their  obferva- 
tions  on  the  bones  enabled  them,  however,  to  afcertain  that  the  horned  cattle  of  ancient  Egypt 
were  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  our  common  domeflic  beeves. 

NOTE  XXX.  p.817. 

«  It  fomettmes  happens,"  fays  Haflelquift,  that  in  thefe  urns  are  found  a  bird,  the  feathers, 
heady  legs  f^^^  which,  and  even  the  appropriate  colours,  are  fo  well  preferved,  that  iis  fpeciea 
i%  readily  known.  The  ftork  or  ibis,  and  the  crane  are  the  only  ones,  as  I  am  informed,,  wliicb 
are  to  be  found. 

NOTE  XXXI.  p.  8 1 7. 

I  am  aflured  that  thefe  fi(h  are  fmall  bunnis  (cyprinus  Niloticus) :  but  it  is  clear  that  thefe 
little  fifli  are  diftinguilhed  into  two  fpecies  5  one  of  which  is  called  ray,  the  other  abfaria  or 
befaria.  On  this  fut)je6l  I  confulted  by  letter  Mr.  Afichael  Sabbagh,  a  welMnformed  man,  and 
wonhy  of  credit.    This  is  the  fubftance  of  his  anfwer: 

*•  After  falutation  and  prefcnting  my  refpeQs,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  your 
letter.  As  to  the  quedion  you  put  to  me  relative  to  thofe  fmall  fifh  of  which  MakriH  fpeaks, 
you  mud  know.  Sir,  that  the  moment  th*'  Nile  begins  to  diminifli,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  clofe 
the  openings  of  the  ponds,  which  have  been  filled  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river  on  its  increafe; 
they  then  throw  into  the  ponds  a  pafte  of  the  name  of  backma,  m^dc  with  linfeed.  Within  a 
month  afterwards,  the  ponds  are  filled  with  an  inconceivable  multitude  of  thefe  fmall  fi{h» 
Thefe  are  what  are  called  abfaria.  The  fifh  refemble  the  fmall  fry  eaten  at  Paris,  and  of  which 
I  have  myfelf  partaken,  drefled  in  the  Egyptian  manner.  This  name  comprizes  feveral  fifli  of 
different  kinds ;  but  among  them  is  one  in  particular  called  ray :  the  diftinguiihing  marks  of 
this  ^  are  a  white  colour,  brilliant  as  poliQied  fiiver,  with  the  extremity  of  the  tail  marked  red* 

S  This 
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This  is  the  fpecies  which  the  inhabitants  of 'Cairo  fait,  and  denominate  feer.  In  the  upptr  part 
of  the  Said 9  this  fifli  becomes  of  larger  (ize,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  a  fp^n.  or  even  more. 
Here  they  fait  it,  and  tranfport  it  hence  to  Cairo.  In  the  SaiJ,  the  prepared  fiQi  is  called  rofhal, 
and  at  Cairo,  melouha  (falt-fifh) ;  I  mud  add  that,  for  the  befari,  I  have  met  wirh  it  in  many 
countries;  but  for  the  particular  fpecies  called  ray,  I  have  heard  fro;n  the  moil  diftinguiflicd  and 
learned  charaders  at  Cairo,  that  it  is  found  only  in  the  Nile.  I  myfelf  have  never  feen  any  ray 
in  other  countries,  although  I  have  eaten  befari  caught  in  numerous  rivers  of  Syria,  Aleppo,  and 
even  of  this  country. 

I  am  much  furprifed  that  Makrifi  (hould  not  have  diftinguiflicd  and  charaderifed  the 
difference  between  the  ray  and  the  befari.  Poflibly  in  his  time  attention  was  not  paid  to 
their  difference  \  but  at  prefent  the  ray  alone  is  faltcd ;  the  befari  is  eaten  frefti,  and  is 
even  faid  not  to  be  adapted  for  falling.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  the  internal  p^rt  of  the  ray  is  very 
good,  but  of  the  befari  the  reverfe.  And  this,  in  fz6tf  is  the  truth,  for  I  have  noticed  that  the 
cooks  in  preparing  the  befari,  take  out  its  entrails  with  great  nicety,  whereas  the  ray  is  eaten 
without  being  opened.  The  ray  is  alfo  conftantly  dearer  than  the  befari.  The  ponds  yield  no 
other  fiOi  but  thcfe.    This,  Sir,  is  the  fubftance  of  what  I  have  to  inform  you." 

NOTE  XXXII.  p.gi7. 

"  The  leaves,**  fays  Mr.  Reynier,  in  his  obferva^ions  on  the  palm  date  tree  and  its  culture, 
"  have  at  the  bafe  of  their  (talks  (petioles)  appendages  or  ftipulae  which  embrace  the  bud,  and 
ferve  as  coverings  for  the  germinating  leaf,  and  in  feafon  to  thofe  of  the  flowers :  the  develope- 
ment  of  thefe  appendages  precedes  that  of  the  leaves:  the  leaves  afterwards  lengthen  in 
bundles,  in  which  all  the  young  are  placed  one  over  the  other,  without,  at  this  period, 
having  affumed  any  colour.  The  appendages  are  now  white,  of  the  confidence  of  very  tenacious 
leather,  and  covered  with  a  remarkably  fmooth  ikin,  through  which  a  web  is  perceived  refembling 
a  net,  and  formed  of  the  interweaving  of  the  fibres,  of  which  it  is  compofed.  As  foOn  as  the  leaf 
altogether  developed  makes  its  appearance  without,  its  appendages  become  brown  in  thofe  parts 
expofed  to  the  light,  the  epidemis  dries,  and  falls  in  (breads,  and  the  fibres  left  naked  and 
hardened  by  the  zA'ion  of  the  air,  preferve  themfelves  awhile  in  that  condition;  but  if  not' 
gathered,  in  the  end.perifli.  Below,  the  ufe  to  which  thefe  fibres  are  applied  will  be  noticed. 
What  is  the  utility  of  thefe  appendages  in  the  organization  of  the  date-tree  ?  Are  they  defigned 
merely  as  a  covering  to  preferve  the  bud;  do  they  comprife  a  provifion  of  veffels,  neceffary  to 
the  developement  of  a  leaf  of  fuch  great  dimenfions,  but  no  longer  of  fervice  afterwards  for  its 
prefervation  i    This  is  what  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover. 

The  leaves  of  the  palm-date  are  cUt'towards  the  end  of  winter,  at  the  inftant  when  the  Tap 
becoming  a£iive  rapidly  unfolds  the  leaves  which  protrude  from  the  bud.  The  appendages  at  the 
bafe  of  the  ftalks  have  alfo  their  utility  ;  of  them  cordage  of  various  diameter  is  formed  applicable 
to  difierent  ufes,  and  even  to  the  fervice  of  veflels  navigating  the  Nile." 

Mr.  Reynier,  at  firft,*  defcribed  thefe  ftipute  or  fibrous  appendages  in  fomewhat  different 
terms.  This  firft  paffage  I  (hall  tranfcribe,  as  the  comparifon  of  the  two  details  will  give  a  more 
perfefi  idea  of  the  matter. 

The  leaves,  before  they  unfold  themfelves,  are  furrounded  by  remarkable  ezpanfions,  of  a 
coriaceous  fubftance,  and  fmooth  furface,  which,  encafing  themfelves  (f'emboitant)  one  in  the 
other,  ferve  to  flicker  the  rudiments  of  the  leaf,  leaft  formed  in  the  center.  They  are  formed 
before  the  leaves,  and  thefe,  when  they  begin  to  appear,  are  bent  together  in  a  bundle,  in  which 
all  the  young  leaves  lay  one  againfl  the  other ;  at  this  period  the  envelope  has  acquired  its  full 
.  growth.  This  expanfion  is  differently  organifrd  in  the  remainder  of  the  plant :  its  fibres  form  a 
reticulation  or  net  work.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  leaf,  they  are  white,  and  of  the  con« 
fiflence  of  very  tough  leather  ;  after  the  leaf  unfolds,  this  white  covering  difappears,  and  there 
remains  only  a  net  of  brown  fibres  oii  the  bafe  of  the  ftalk.  In  this  ftate  they  are  carefull j 
colIe£led  for  making  cordage,  for  which  purpofe  their  tenacious  nature  and  great  pliability  render 
them  admirably  well  adapted." 


NOTE 
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NOTEXXXIIL  p.  8  8. 

No  doubt  Abd  AlUtif  had  only  an  extrafl  before  htiDi  or  a  bad  tranflation  of  the  policy  of 
Ariftotle :  for  in  this,  that  philofopher  fpeaks  diftindly  of  the  pyramids,  in  a  paiTage  which^  mod 
probably,^  is  the  fame  alluded  to  by  Abd  Aliatif. 

^<  Ihis,"  fays  he,  again,  is  another  refource  of  tyrants  to  impoverifh  thofe  they  commandj 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  guard  (for  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons^  and 
that  their  fubjeds  having  fupport  only  from  day  to  day,  (hould  have  no  leifure  to  plot  confpi* 
racies).  The  pyramids  of  Egypt^  the  ofierings  of  the  Crypfelides^  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  raifed  by  Pififtratus»  and  the  works  conftruded  at  bamos  by  Polycrates^'prefent  us 
fe?erally  with  fpecimens  of  this  policy." 

NOTEXXXnr.  p.8i8. 

The  paflage  alluded  to  by  Abd  Aliatif  is  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  on  the  Regime  of  Health 
He  fays  there:  Tbofe  who  have  reached  that  age  are  called  harami  a  word  derived  from  ahram» 
the  pyramids^  in  which  they  have  foon  to  take  their  ftatioa." 
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